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ActV.  Scene  I. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I — A  Village. 

Wellborn  discovered,  in  tattered  apparel,  knocking 
at  the  Alehouse-door;  Tapwell  and  Froth  come 
from  the  house. 

Well.  No  credit?  nor  no  liqnor  ? 

Tap.  Not  a  suck,  sir ; 
Not  tie  remainder  of  a  single  can, 
Left  by  a  drunken  porter. 

Froth.  Not  the   dropping  of  the  tap  for  your 
morning's  draught,  sir : 
'Tis  verity,  I  assure  you. 

Well.  Verity,  you  brach ! 
The  devil  turned  precisian!     Rogue,  what  am  I? 

Tap.  Troth,  durst  I  trust  you  with  a  looking- 
glass, 
To  let  you  see  your  trim  shape,  you  would  quit  me, 
And  take  the  name  yourself. 

Welt.  How?  dog!  {Raising  his  cudgel.) 

Tap.  Advance  your  Plymouth  cloak. 
There  dwells,  and  within  call,  if  it  please  your 

worship, 
A  potent  monarch,  call'd  the  constable. 
That  does  command  a  citadel,  call'd  the  stocks ; 
Such  as  with  great  dexterity  will  hale 
Your  threadbare,  tatter'd — 

Well.  Rascal!  slave! 

Froth.  No  rage,  sir. 

Tap.  At  his  own  peril.    Do  not  put  yourself 
In  too  much  heat,  there  being  no  water  near 


To  quench  your  thirst ;  and  other  drink,  I  take  it, 
You  must  no  more  remember ;  not  in  a  dream,  sir. 

Well.  Why,  thou  unthankful  villain,  dar'stthou 
talk' thus? 
Is  not  thy  house,  and  all  thou  hast,  my  gift  1 

Tap.  I  find  it  not  in  chalk ;  and  Timothy  Tapwell 
Does  keep  no  other  register. 

TFc«.AmnotI  he. 
Whose  riots  fed  and  cloth'd  thee?    Wert  thou  not 
Born  on  my  father's  land,  and  proud  to  be 
A  drudge  in  his  house  ? 

Tap.  What  I  was,  sir,  it  skills  not ; 
What  you  are  is  apparent;  but,  since  you 
Talk  of  father,  in  my  hoye  it  will  torment  you, 
I'll  briefly  tell  your  story.    Your  dead  father, 
Old  Sir  John  Wellborn, 
My  quondam  master,  was  a  man  of  worship ; 
Bore  the  whole  sway  of  the  shire,  kept  a  great 

house, 
Reliev'd  the  poor,  and  so  forth  ;  but  he  dying. 
And  his  estate  coming  to  you. 
Late  master  Francis,  but  now  forlorn  Wellborn — , 

Well.  Slave,  stop!  or!  shall  lose  myself. 

Froth.  Very  hardly ; 
You  cannot  out  of  your  way. 

Tap.  You  were  then  a  lord  of  acres,  the  prime 
gallant. 
And  I  your  under  butler. 
O  you'd  merry  time  oft ;  hawks  and  hounds, 
With  choice  of  running  horses,  mistresses, 
And  other  such  extravagancies,  which 
Your  uncle,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  observing, 
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[Act  I. 


Resolvlupt  not  to  lose  the  opportunity, 
On  statutes,  mortgages,  and  binding  bonds, 
Awhile  supplied  vour  foll^-,  and,  haying  got 
Your  land,  then  left  jou. 

Well.  Some  curate  hath  penn'd  this  invective, 
mongrel. 
And  you  have  studied  it. 

Tap.  I  have  not  done  yet ; 
Your  land  gone,  and  yoar  credit  not  worth  a  token. 
You  grew  the  common  borrower;  no  man  'scap'd 

you  ; 
Where  poor  Tim  Tapwell,  with  a  little  stock, 
Some  forty  pounds  or  so,  bought  a  small  cottage ; 
Humbled  myself  to  marriage  with  ray  Froth  here. 

Well.  Hear  me,  ungrateful  hell-hound !      Did 
not  I 
Make  purses  for  you?  Then  yon  lick'd  my  boots. 
And  thought  your  holiday  cloak  too  coarse  to  clean 

'era. 
'Twas  I,  that,  when  I  heard  thee  swear,  if  ever 
Thou  couldst  arrive  at  forty  pounds,  thoa  woaldst 
Live  like  an  emperor,  twas  I  that  gave  it 
In  ready  gold.    Deny  this,  wretch ! 

Tap.  I  must,  sir; 
For,  from  the  tavern  to  the  taphouse,  all. 
On  forfeiture  of  their  licenses,  stand  bound 
Ne'er  to  remember  who  their  best  guests  were, 
If  they  grew  poor,  like  you. 

Well.  They're  well  rewarded. 
That  beggar  themselves  to  make  snch  rascals  rich. 
Thou  viper  !    thankless  viper ! 
But,  since  you're  grown  forgetful,  I  will  help 
Your  memory,  and  beat  you  into  remembrance ; 
Not  leave  one  bone  unbroken.  {Beats  him.) 

Tap.  O,  0,0! 

Froth.  Help,  help ! 

Enter  AiLWom  a. 

Alhv.  Hold,  for  my  sake,  hold ; 
Deny  me,  Frank'?  They  are  not  worth  your  anger. 

Well.  For  once,  thou  bast  redeem'd  them  from 
this  sceptre,  (^Shaking  his  cudgel.) 

But  let  'em  vanish ; 
Nay,  if  you  grumble,  I  revoke  my  pardon. 

(  Wellborn  and  Allworth  talk  apart.) 

Froth.  This  comes  of  your  prating,  husband. 

Tap.  Patience,  Froth; 
There's  law  to  cure  our  bruises. 

lExeunt  Tap.  andFroth. 

Well.  Sent  to  your  mother? 

Allw.  My  lady,  Frank,  my  patroness,  ray  alll 
She's  such  a  mourner  for  my  father's  death. 
And,  in  her  love  to  him,  so  favours  me, 
I  cannot  pay  too  much  observance  to  her: 
There  are  few  such  stepdames. 

Well.  'Tis  a  noble  widow. 
And  keeps  her  reputation  pure  and  clear. 
But,  'pr  ythee,  tell  me. 
Has  slie  no  suitors'? 

Allw.  E'en  the  best  of  the  shire,  Frank, 
My  lord  excepted  ;  such  as  sue  and  send. 
And  send  and  sue  again  ;  but  to  no  purpose. 
Their  frequent  visits  have  not  gain'd  herpresence  ; 
Yet  she's  so  far  from  sullenness  and  pride. 
That,  I  dare  undertake,  you  shall  meet  from  her 
A  liberal  entertainment. 

Well.  I   doubt  it  not.    Now,  Allworth,  listen 
tome. 
And  mark  my  counsel :  I  am  bound  to  give  it. 
Thy  father  was  my  friend  ;  and  that  afl'ection 
I  bore  to  him,  in  right  descends  to  thee  ; 
I  will  not  have  the  least  aftVont  stick  on  thee. 
If  I  with  any  danger  can  prevent  it. 

Albi).  I  thank  your  noble  care  ;  but  pray  yon,  in 
what 
Do  I  run  the  hazard'? 

Well.  Art  thou  not  in  love  ? 
Pat  it  not  oft"  with  wonder. 


Allw.  In  lovel 

Well,  Yon  think  you  walk  in  olouds,  but  arie 
transparent. 
I've  heard  all,  and  the  choice  that  you  have  made ; 
And,  with  my  finger,  can  point  out  the  north  star 
By  which  the  loadstone  of  your  folly's  guided; 
And  to  confirm  this  true,  what  think  you  of 
Fair  Margaret,  the  only  child  and  heir 
Of  cormorant  Overreach  ?     Dost  blush  and  start, 
To  hear  her  only  nam'd?    Blush  at  your  want 
Of  wit  and  reason. 

Allw.  Howe'er  you  have  discover'd  my  intents. 
You  know  my  aims  are  lawful ;  and,  if  ever 
The  queen  of  flowers,  the  boast  of  spring,  the  rose. 
Sprang  from  an  envious  briar,  I  may  infer 
There  s  such  disparity  in  their  conditions. 
Between  the  goddess  of  my  soul,  the  daughter. 
And  the  base  churl,  her  father. 

Well,  Grant  this  true. 
As  I  believe  it,  canst  thou  ever  hope 
To  enjoy  a  quiet  bed  with  her,  whose  father 
Ruin'd  thy  state? 

Alhv.  And  your's  too. 

Well.  I  confess  it,  Allworth. 
Or  canst  thou  think,  if  self-love  blind  thee  not, 
That  Sir   Giles   Overreach,    who,    to   make    her 

great 
In  swelling  titles,  without  touch  of  conscience. 
Will  cut  his  neighbour's  throat,   and,  I   hope,  his 

his  own  too. 
Will  e'er  consent  to  make  her  thine  ?    Give  o'er. 
And  think  of  some  course  suitable  to  thy  rank, 
And  prosper  in  it. 

Allw.  You  have  well  advis'd  me. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  you,  that  are  so  studious 
Of  my  affairs,  wholly  neglect  your  own. 
Remember  yourself,  and  in  what  plight  you  are. 

Well.  No  matter,  no  matter. 

Allw.  Yes,  'tis  much  material: 
You'know  my  fortune,  and  my  means  ;  yet  some- 
thing 
I  can  spare  from  myself,  to  help  your  wants. 

(Offers  him  money.) 

Well.  How's  this? 

Allw.  Nay,  be  not  angry. 

Well.  Money  from  thee"? 
From  a  boy?  one  that  lives 
At  the  devotion  of  a  stepmother, 
And  the  uncertain  favour  of  a  lord  ? 
I'll  eat  my  arms  first.     Howsoe'er  blind  Fortune 
Hath  spent  the  utmost  of  her  malice  on  me. 
Though  I  am  rudely  thrust  out  of  an  alehouse. 
And  thus  accoutred, — know  not  where  to  eat. 
Or  drink,  or  sleep,  but  underneath  this  canopy,— 
Although  I  thank  thee,  I  disdain  thy  offer. 
No — as  I,  in  my  madness,  broke  my  state, — 
Without  th'  assistance  of  another's  brain. 
In  my  right  wits,  I'll  piece  it ;  at  the  worst,  ^^ 

Die  thus  and  be  forgotten. 

Allw.  Fare  thee  well.  {ExeutU. 

Scene  II. — A  Hall  in  Lady  Allworth' s  house. 
Amble,  Order,  Furnace,  and  Watchall,  dis- 
covered. 

Ord.  Set   all  things  right ;  or,  as  my  name  is 
Order, 
And  by  this  staff  of  office  that  commands  you. 
This  chain  and  double  ruff,  symbols  of  power,      . 
Whoever  misses  in  his  function. 
For  one  whole  week  makes  forfeiture  of  his  break- 
fast. 
And  privilege  in  the  wine-cellar. 

Wat.  You  are  merry. 
Good  master  Steward. 

Fur.  Let  him  ;  I'll  be  angry. 
Amh.  Why,  fellow  Furnace,  'tis  not    twelve 
o'clock  yet, 
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Nor  dinner  taken  up  ;  then,  'tis  allow'd. 
Cooks,  bv  their  places,  raa)'  be  choleric. 

Fur.  You  think  you've  spoken  wisely,  goodman 
Amble, 
My  lady's  go-before. 

Ord,  Nay,  nay,  no  wrangling. 

Fur.  Twit  me  with  the  authorityof  the  kitchen! 
At  all  hours,  and  at  all  places,  I'll  be  angry  ; 
And,  thus  provok'd,  when  J  aou  at  my  prayers 
I  will  be  angry. 

Amb.  There  was  no  hurt  meant. 

Fur.  I'm  friends  with  thee ;  and  yet  I  will  be 
angry. 

Wat.  With  whom? 

Fur.  No  matter  whom ;  yet,  now  I  think  on't, 
I'm  angry  with  my  lady. 

Amb.  Heaven  forbid,  man  ! 

Ord.  What  cause  has  she  given  thee? 

Fur.  Cause  enough,  master  Steward, 
I  was  entertain'd  by  her  to  please  her  palate. 
And,  till  she  forswore  eating,  I  perform'd  it. 
Now,  since  oar  master,  noble  Allworth,  died. 
Though  I  crack  my  brains  to  find   oat  tempting 

sauces. 
When  I  am  three  parts  roasted. 
And  the  fourth  partparljoil'd,  to  prepare  her  viands, 
She  keeps  her  chamber,  dines  with  a  panada. 
Or  water-gruel,  my  sweat  never  thought  on. 

Ord.  But  your  art  is  seen  in  the  dining-room. 

Fur.  By  whom  ? 
By  such  as  pretend  love  to  her;  bntoome 
To  feed  upon  her.     Yet,  of  all  the  harpies 
That  do  devour  her,  I  am  out  of  charity 
With  none  so  much  as  the  thin-gutted  squire 
That's  stolen  into  commission. 

Ord.  Justice  Greedy  ? 

Fur.  The  same,  the  same.     Meat's  cast  away 
upon  him ; 
It  never  thrives.     He  holds  this  paradox  ; 
Who  eats  not  well,  can  ne'er  dp  justice  well : 
His  stomach's  as  insatiate  as  the  grave. 

(^A  knocking  without.) 

Wat.  One  knocks.  ^Exit. 

Ord.  Oar  late  young  master. 

EiUer  Watchall  and  Allworth. 

Wat.  Welcome,  sir. 

Fur.  You're  welcome. 
If  you've  a  stomach,  a  cold  bake-raeat's  ready. 

Ord.  His  father's  picture  in  little. 

Amb.  We  are  all  your  servants. 

Allw.  At  once  my  thanks  to  all. 
This  is  yet  some  comfort.    Is  my  lady  stirring  1 

Ord.  Her  presence  answers  for  us. 

Enter  Lady  Allworth,  ABIGAIL,  arkf  TabITHA. 

Lady.  Sort  those  silks  well. 
I'll  take  the  air  alone : 

[Exeunt  Tabitlia  and  Abigail. 
And,  as  I  gave  directions,  if  this  morning 
I'm  visited  by  any,  entertain  them 
As  heretofore  ;  but  say,  in  my  excuse, 
I'm  indispos'd. 

Ord.  We  shall,  madam. 

Lady.  Do,  and  leave  me. 

[Exeunt  Watchall,  Furnace,  Order,  and 
Amble. 
Nay,  stay  you,  Allworth.    Tell  me,  how  is't  with 
Your  noble  master? 

Allw.  Ever  like  himself; 
No  scruple  lessen'd  in  the  full  weight  of  hononr. 
He  did  command  me,  pardon  my  presumption, — 
As  his  unworthy  deputy,  to  kiss 
Your  ladyship's  fair  hands. 

Lady.  I'mhonour'din 
His  favour  to  me.    Does  he  hold  his  parpo8& 
For  the  low  countries  ? 


Allw,  Constantly,  good  madam  ? 
But  will,  in  person,  first  present  hie  gerrlce. 
Lady.  And  how  approve  you  of  his   oours«? 
you're  yet. 
Like  virgin  parchment,  capable  of  any 
Inscription,  vicious  or  honourable  : 
I  will  not  force  your  will,  but  leave  you  free 
To  your  own  election. 

Allw.  Any  form  yon  please 
I  will  put  on  ;  but,  might  I  make  my  choice. 
With  hnmble  emulation,  I  would  follow 
The  path  my  lord  marks  to  me. 

Lady.  'Tis  well  answer 'd ; 
And  I  commend  yo-ur  spirit :  your  father,  Allworth, 
My  ever- honour  d  husband,  some  few  hours 
Before  the  will  of  heaven  took  him  from  me. 
Did  commend  yon,  e'en  by  the  dearest  ties 
Of  perfect  love  between  us,  to  my  charge  ; 
And,  therefore,  when  I  speak,  you  are  bound  to 

hear 
With  such  respect,  as  if  he  liv'd  in  me. 

Allw.  I  have  found  you. 
Most  honour'd  madam,  more  than  a  mother  to  me ; 
And,  with  my  utmost  strength  of  care  and  service. 
Will  labour  that  you  may  never  repent 
Your  bounties  shower'd  upon  me. 

Lady.  I  much  hope  it. 
These  were  your  father's  words  :  If  e'er  my  soa 
Follow  the  war,  tell  him,  it  is  a  school 
Where  all  the  principles  tending  to  honour 
Are  taught,  if  truly  follow'd  ;  but  for  such 
As  repair  thither,  as  a  place  in  which 
They  do  presume  they  may  with  license  practice 
Their  lawless  riots,  they  shall  never  merit 
The  noble  name  of  soldiers. 
To  obey  their  leaders,  and  shun  mutinies  : 
To  bear  with  patience  the  winter's  cold. 
And  summer's  scorching  heat ; 
To  dare  boldly 

In  a  fair  cause  ;  and,  for  their  country's  sake. 
To  run  upon  the  cannon's  mouth  undaunted  ; 
These  are  the  essential  parts  make  up  a  soldier  j 
Not  swearing,  dice,  or  drinking. 

Allw.  There's  no  syllable 
You  speak,  hut  is  to  me  an  oracle. 

Lady.  "To  conclude : 
Beware  ill  company  ;  for,  often,  men 
Ai-e  like  to  those  with  whom  they  do  converse ; 
And  from  one  man  I  warn  you,  and  that's  Well-- 

born; 
Not,  'cause  he's  poor,  that  ratherclaims  yourpity; 
But  that  he's  in  his  manners  so  deprav'd. 
And  hath  in  vicious  courses  lost  himself. 
'Tis  true,  your  father  lov'd  him,  while  he  was 
Worthy  the  loving ;  but,  if  he  had  liv'd 
To've  known  him  as  he  is,  he  had  cast  him  oif. 
As  you  must  do.  (^Noise  without.^ 

Somebody  comes.    This  way ; 
Follow  me  to  my  chamber ;  you  shall  have  gold 
To  furnish  yon  like  my  son,  and  still  supplied 
As  I  hear  from  you. 
Allw.  I  am  still  bound  to  you.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Watchall,  Order,  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach, Marrall,  Greedy,  Furnace,  and 
Amble. 

Gree.  Not  to  be  seen ! 

Sir  G.  Still  cloister'd  up !     Her  reason, 
I  hope,  assures  her,  though  she  make  herself 
Close  prisoner  ever  for  her  husband's  loss, 
'Twill  not  recover  him. 

Ord.  Sir,  'tis  her  will ; 
Which  we,  that  are  her  servants,  ought  to  serve. 
And  not  dispute  ;  howe'er,  you're  nobly  welcome; 
And,  if  you  please  to  stay,  that  you  may  think  so. 
There  came,  not  six  days  since,  from  Hull,  a  pipe 
Of  rich  Canary,  which  shall  spend  itself 
For  my  lady's  hononr. 
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Gree.  Is  it  of  the  right  race  1 

(Sir  G.  andMar. converse  apart.) 

Ord.  Yes,  master  Greedy. 

Amb.  How  his  mouth  runs  o'er! 

Fur.  I'll  inake  it  run  and  run. 
Save  your  good  worship. 

Gree.  Honest  master  Cook,  thy  hand;  again, 
how  I  love  thee  '. 
Are  the  good  dishes  still  in  being?  speak,  boy. 

Fur.  If  you've  a  mind  to  feed,  there  is  a  chine 
Of  beef  well  season'd. 

Gree.  Good. 

Fur.  A  pheasant  larded. 

Gree.  That  I  might  now  give  thanks  for't! 

Fur.  Besides,  there  came  last  night,  from  the 
forest  of  Sherwood, 
The  fattest  stag  I  ever  cook'd. 

Gree.  A  stag,  man  ? 

Fur.  A  stag,  sir  ;  part  of  it  prepar'd  for  dinner, 
And  bak'd  in  puft'-paste. 

Gree.  Puff-paste,  too !  Sir  Giles, 
A  ponderous  chine  of  beef!  a  pheasant  larded ! 
And  red  deer,  too,  Sir  Giles,  and  bak'd  in  puff- 
paste  ! 
All  business  set  aside,  let  us  give  thanks  here. 

SirG.  (Advancing.)  You  know,  we  cannot. 

Mar.  Your  worships  are  to  sit  on  a  commission. 
And,  if  you  fail  to  come,  you  lose  the  cause. 

Grree.  Cause  me   no   causes ;    I'll   prove't,    for 
such  a  dinner. 
We  may  put  ott'  a  commission  ;  yon  shall  find  it 
Henrici  decimo  quarlo. 

Sir  G.  Fie,  master  Greedy. 
Will  you  lose  me  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  dinner? 
No  more,  for  shame!  We  must  forget  the  belly. 
When  we  think  of  profit. 

Gree.  Well,  you  shall  o'er-rule  me. 
I  could  e'en  cry  now.     Do  you  hear,  master  Cook? 
Send  but  a  corner  of  that  immortal  pasty, 
And  I,  in  thankfulness,  will,  by  your  boy. 
Send  you — a  brace  of  threepences. 
Fur,  Will  you  be  so  prodigal? 
Sir  G.  {To  Ord.)  Remember  me  to  your  lady. 

Enter  Wellborn. 

Whom  have  we  here? 

Well.  You  know  me. 

Sir  G.  I  did  once,  but  now  I  will  not ; 
Thou  art  no  blood  of  mine.     Avaunt !  thou  beggar; 
If  ever  thou  presume  to  cross  me  more, 
I'll  have  thee  cag'd  and  whipp'd.  [Exit. 

Gree.  I'll  grant  the  warrant. 
Think  of  pye-corner,  Furnace  ! 

[Exeunt  Greedy  and  Marrall.     Wellborn  takes 
a  chair,  and  sils  down  in  the  centre  of  the  stage, 

Wat.  Will  you  out,  sir? 
1  wonder  how  you  durst  creep  in. 

Ord.  This  is  rudeness. 
And  saucy  impudence. 

Amb.  Cannot  you  stay 
To  be  serv'd,  among  your  fellows,  from  the  basket. 
But  you  must  press  into  the  hall? 

Fur.  Pr'ythee,  vanish 
Into  some  outhouse,  though  it  be  the  pigsty  ; 
My  scullion  shall  come  to  thee. 

Well.  This  is  rare  ;— 

Enter  ALi.woRTit. 
O,  here's  Tom  All  worth .    Tom ! 
Allw.  We  must  be  strangers  ; 
Nor  would  I  have  you  seen  here,  for  a  million. 

[Exit, 
iTcW.  Better  and  better.    He  contemns  me,  too. 

Enter  Abigail  aHrfTABlTHA. 
Abi.  (Seeing  Well.)  Mercv  preserve  mv  sight! 
What  thing  is  this?" 


Tab.  A  wretched  object,  truly. 
Let's  hence,  for  heaven's  sake,  or  I  shall  swoon. 

Abi.  I  begin  to  faint  already. 

[Exeunt  Abigail  andTabitha. 

Fur.  Will  you  know  your  way,  sir? 

Amb.  Or  shall  we  teach  it  you, 
By  the  head  and  shoulders  ? 

Well.  No;  I  will  not  stir; 
Do  you  mark?  I  will  not.  (Starts  up.)  Let  me  see 

the  wretch 
That  dares  attempt  to  force  me.    Why,  you  slaves. 
Created  only  to  make  legs,  and  cringe  ; 
To  carry  in  a  dish,  and  shift  a  trencher  ; 
That  have  not  souls  only  to  hope  a  blessing 
Beyond  your  master's  leaving, — who  advances? 
Who  shews  me  the  way?  (Beats  them.) 

All  the  Servants.  Help,  fellows,  help  !     Within 
there ! 

Ord.  Here  comes  my  lady. 

Enter  Lady  Allworth. 

Lady,  How  now?  What  noise  is  this? 
Well.  Madam,  my  designs 
Bear  me  to  you. 
Lady.  To  me? 

Well.  And,  though  I've  met  with 
But  ragged  entertainment  from  your  grooms  here, 
I  hope  from  you  to  receive  that  noble  usage, 
As  may  become  the  true  friend  of  your  husband. 
And  then  I  shall  forget  these. 

Lady.  I'm  alnaz'd. 
To  see  and  hear  this  rudeness.    Dar'st  thou  think. 
Though  sworn,  that  it  can  ever  find  belief 
That  I,  who  to  the  best  men  of  this  country 
Denied  my  presence  since  my  husband's  death. 
Can  fall  so  low,  as  to  exchange  words  with  thee? 

Well.  Scorn  me  not,  good  lady ; 
But,  as  in  form  you  are  angelical. 
Imitate  the  heavenly  natures,  and  vouchsafe 
At  the  least  awhile  to  hear  me.     You  will  grant 
The  blood  that  runs  in  this  arm  is  as  noble 
As  that  which  fills  your  veins  :  your  swelling  titles. 
Your  ample  fortune,  with  your  men's  observance 
And  women's  flattery,  are  in  you  no  virtues  ; 
Nor  these  rags,  with  my  poverty,  in  me  vices. 
You  have  a  fair  fame,  and,  I  know,  deserve  it; 
Yet,  lady,  I  must  say,  in  nothing  more 
Than  in  the  pious  sorrow  you  have  shewn 
For  your  late  noble  husband. 

Ord.  There  he  touch'd  her.  (^Aside.) 

Well.  That  husband,   madam,   was  once  in  his 
fortune 
Almost  as  low  as  I ;  want,  debts,  and  quarrels. 
Lay  heavy  on  him  :  let  it  not  be  thought 
A  boast  in  me,  though  I  say  I  relieved  him. 
'Twas  I  that  gave  him  fashion ;  mine  the  sword 
That  did  on  all  occasions  second  his  ; 
I  brought  him  on  and  off  with  honour,  lady  ; 
And  when,  in  all  men's  judgments  he  was  sunk, 
And,  in  his  own  hopes,  not  to  be  buoy'd  up, 
I  stepp'd  unto  him,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
And  set  him  upright. 

Fur.  Are  we  not  base  rogues. 
That  could  forget  this  ?  (Aside  to  Servants,) 

Well.  I  confess  you  made  him 
Master  of  your  estate  ;  nor  could  your  friends, 
Tho'  he  brought  no  wealth  with  him,  blame  you 

for't: 
For  he'd  a  shape,  and  to  that  shape  a  mind 
Made  up  of  all  parts,  either  great  or  noble; 
So  winning  a  behaviour,  not  to  be 
Resisted,  madam. 

Lady,  'Tis  most  true,  he  had. 
Weil.  For  his  sake,  then,  in  that  I  was  his  friend, 
Do  not  contemn  me. 

Lady,  For  what's  past  excuse  me  : 
I  will  redeem  it.  (Offers  him  her  iwcket-book.) 

Well.  Madam,  on  no  terms  : 


Act  II.  Scene  1.] 
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I  will  not  beg  nor  borrow  sixpence  of  you ; 
fiat  be  supplied  elsewhere,  or  want  thus  ever. 
One  only  suit  I  make  ;  pray,  give  me  leave. 

{Lady  AUniorth  signs  to  the  Servants,  who 
retire.) 
I  will  not  tire  your  patience  with  relation 
Of  the  bad  arts  my  uncle  Overreach 
Still  forg'd  to  strip  me  of  my  fair  possessions ; 
Nor  how  he  now  shuts  door  upon  my  want. 
Would  you  but  vouchsafe 

To  your  dear  husband's  friend, — as  well  you  may, 
Your  honour  still  let  free, — but  such  feign'd  grace. 
As  might  beget  opinion  in  Sir  Giles 
Of  a  true  passion  tow'rds  me,  you  would  see, 
In  the  mere  thought  to  prey  on  me  agaia. 
When  all  that's  your's  were  min«,  he'd  turn  my 

friend ; 
And,  that  no  rub  might  stay  my  course  to  you, 
^uit  all  my  owings,  set  me  trimly  forth. 
And  furnish'd  well  with  gold  :  which  I  should  use, 
I  trust,  to  your  no  shame,  lady  ;  but  live 
Ever  a  grateful  debtor  to  your  gentleness. 
Lady.  What!  nothing  else? 

(^Offers  her  pocket-book  again.') 
Well.  Nothing :  unless  you  please  to  charge  your 
servants 
To  throw  away  a  little  respect  upon  me. 
Lady.  All  you  demand  is  your's. 

( She  beckons  the  Sertiants^  lulio  advance 
a  little.) 
Respect  this  gentleman. 

As  'twere  myself.    Adieu,  dear  Master  Wellborn  ; 
Pray  let  me  see  you  with  your  oftenest  means  : 
I  am  ever  bound  to  you. 

{Going,  Wellborn  waiting  on  her.) 
Ord.  What  means  this,  I  trow'! 
Fur.  Mischief  to  us,  if  he  has  malice  in  him. 
Well.  Your  honour's  servant.  {Kisses  her  hand.) 
[^Exit  Lady  Allworth. 
All  the  Servants,  {To  Wellborn.)  Ah  !  sweetsir — • 
Well.  Nay,  all's  forgiven,  all  forgotten,  friends  ; 
And,  for  a  lucky  omen  to  my  project, 
Shake  hands,  and  end  all  quarrels  in  the  cellar. 
All  the  Servants.  Agreed,  agreed  !     Still  merry 
Master  Wellborn.       [Exeunt  all  the  Serv. 
Well.  Faith  !  a  right  worthy  and  a  liberal  lady, 
Who  can  at  once  so  kindly  meet  my  purposes, 
And  brave  the  flouls  of  censure,  to  redeem 
Her  husband's  friend  !  When,  by  this  honest  plot, 
The  world  believes  she  means  to  heal  my  wants 
With  her  extensive  wealth,  each  noisy  creditor 
Will  be  struck  mute ;  and  I,  thus  left  at  large 
To  practice  on  my  uncle  Overreach, 
May  work,  perhaps,  the  measure  to  redeem 
My  mortgag'd  fortune,  which  he  stripp'd  nie  of, 
When  headlong  dissipation  quell'd  my  reason. 
The  fancy  pleases  :  if  the  plot  succeed, 
'Tis  a  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  indeed.  {Exit. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — The  Skirts  of  Lady  Allworth' s  Park. 
Enter  SiR  GiLES  and  Marrall. 

Sir  G.  He's  gone,  I  warrant  thee  ;  this  commis- 
sion crush'd  him. 

Mar.  Your  worship  has  the  way  on't,  and  ne'er 
miss 
To  squeeze  these  unthrifts  into  air  :  and,  yet. 
The  chap-fall'n  justice  did  his  part,  returning. 
For  your  advantage,  the  certificate, 
Against  his  conscience  and  his  knowledge  too. 
To  the  utter  ruin 
Of  the  poor  farmer. 

Sir  G.  'Twas  for  these  good  ends 
I  made  him  a  justice:  he  that  bribes  his  belly, 
Is  certain  to  command  his  soul. 

Mar.  I  wonder  why,  your  worship  having 


The  power  to  put  this  thin-gut  in  commission. 
You  are  not  in't  yourself. 
Sir  G.  Thou  art  a  fool : 
In  being  out  of  office,  I  am  out  of  danger; 
Where,  if  I  were  a  justice,  besides  the  trouble, 
I  might,  or  out  of  wilfulness  or  error, 
Run  myself  finely  into  a, pramu7iire. 
And  so  become  a  prey  to  the  informer. 
No,  I'll  have  none  ou't :  'tis  enough  I  keep 
Greedy  at  my  devotion  :  so  he  serve 
My  purposes,  let  him  hang,  or  damn,  I  care  not ; 
Friendship  is  but  a  word. 
Mar.  You  are  all  wisdom. 

Sir  G.  I  would  be  worldly  wise ;  for  the  other 
wisdom. 
That  does  prescribe  us  a  well-govern'd  life, 
And  to  do  right  to  others  as  ourselves, 
I  value  not  an  atom. 

Mar.  What  course  take  you, 
With  your  good  patience,  to  hedge  in  the  manor 
Of  your  neighbour,  Mr.  Frugal?  As  'tis  said. 
He  will  not  sell,  nor  borrow,  nor  exchange  ; 
And  his  land  lying  iu  the  midst  of  your  manj 

lordships, 
Is  a  foul  blemish. 

Sir  G.  I  have  thought  oft,  Marrall ; 
And  it  shall  take.     I  must  have  all  men  sellers, 
And  I  the  only  purchaser. 
Mar,  'Tis  most  fit,  sir. 

Sir  G.  I'll  therefore  buy  some  cottage  near  hie 
manor  ; 
Which  done,    I'll  make  my  men  break  ope  his 

fences, 
Ride  o'er  his  standing  corn  ;  and,  in  the  night. 
Set  fire  to  his  barns,  or  break  his  cattle's  legs : 
These  trespasses  draw  on  suits,  and  suits  expenses. 
Which  I  can  spare,  but  will  soon  beggar  him. 
When  I  have  harried  him  thus  two  or  three  year, 
Though  he  sue  in  forma  pauperis,  in  spite 
Of  all  his  thrift  and  care,  he'll  grow  behind-hand. 
Mar.  The  best  I  ever  heard !  I  could  adore  you. 
Sir  G.  Then,  with  the  favour  of  my  man  of  law, 
I  will  pretend  some  title  :  want  will  force  him 
To  put  it  to  arbitrament ;  then,  if  he  sell 
For  half  the  value,  he  shall  have  ready  money. 
And  I  possess  his  land. 

Mar.  W^ellborn  was  apt  to  sell,  and  needed  not 
These  fine  arts,  to  hook  him  in. 

Sir  G.  Well  thought  on  ; 
This  varlet,  Marrall,  lives  too  long,  to  upbraid  me 
With  my  close  cheat  put  upon  him.    Will  nor  cold 
Nor  hunger  kill  him? 

Mar.  I  know  not  wliat  to  think  on't. 
I've  us'd  all  means;  and,  the  last  night,  I  caus'd 
His  host,  the  tapster,  turn  him  out  of  doors  ; 
And  have   been  since  with  all  your  friends   and 

tenants. 
And,  on  the  forfeit  of  your  favour,  charg'd  them. 
Though  a  crust  of  mouldy  bread  would  keep  him 

from  starving, 
Yet  they  should  not  relieve  him. 
Sir  G.  That  was  something,  fllarrall ;  but  thou 
must  go  further, 
And  suddenly,  Marrall. 

Mar.  Where  and  when  you  please,  sir. 
^(V  G.  I'd  have  thee  seek  him  out,  and,  if  thou 
canst. 
Persuade  him  that  'tis  better  steal  than  beg: 
Tlien,  if  I  prove  he  has  but  robb'd  a  hen-roost. 
Not  all  the  world  shall  save  him  from  the  gallows. 
Do  anything  to  work  him  to  despair. 
And  'tis  thy  master-piece. 
Mar.  I'll  do  my  best,  sir. 

Sir  G.  I'm  now  on  my  main  work,  with  the  Lord 
Lovell, 
The  gallant-minded,  popular,  Lord  Lovell, 
The  minion  of  the  people's  love.     I  hear. 
He's  come  into  the  country  ;  and  my  aires  are. 
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[Act  II* 


To  insinuate  myself  into  his  knowledge. 
And  then  invite  iiiin  to  my  house. 

Mar.  I  have  you : 
This  points  at  my  young  mistress. 

Sir  G.  She  must  part  with 
That  humble  title,  and  be  honourable, 
Right  honourable,  Marrall,  my  right  honourable 

daughter; 
If  all  I  have,  or  e'er  shall  get,  will  do  it. 
I'll  have  her  well-attended  ;  there  are  ladies 
Of  errant  knights  decay'd,  and  brought  so  low. 
That,  for  cast  clothes  and  meat,  will  gladly  serve  her. 
And  'tis  my  glory,  tho'  I  come  from  the  city, 
To  have  their  issue,  whom  I  have  undone^ 
Ta  kneel  to  mine,  as  bond-slaves. 

Mar.  'Tis  fit  state,  sir. 

Sir  G.  And,  therefore,  I'll  not  have  a  cham- 
bermaid 
That  ties  her  shoes,  or  any  meaner  office. 
But  such  whose  fathers  were  right  worshipful. 
'Tis  a  rich  man's  pride!  their  having  ever  beeu 
More  than  a  feud,  a  strange  antipathy, 
Between  us  and  true  gentry. 

Enter  WELLBORN. 

Mar.  See,  who's  here,  sir. 

Sir  G.  Hence,  monster  I  prodigy! 

Well.  Call  me  what  you  will; 
I  am  your  nephew,  sir;  your  sister's  son. 

Sir  G.  Avoid  my  sight !  thy  breath's  infections, 
rogae ! 
I  shnn  thee  as  a  leprosy,  or  the  plague. 
Come  hither,  Marrall.    This  is  the  time  to  work 
him. 

Mar.  I  warrant  you,  sir.  lExit  Sir  Giles. 

Well.  By  this  light,  I  think,  he's  mad. 

Mar.  Mad?  had  you  ta'en  compassion  on  your- 
self. 
You,  long  since,  had  been  mad. 

Well.  You've  ta'en  a  course. 
Between  you  and  my  venerable  uncle. 
To  make  me  so. 

Mar.  The  more  pale-spirited  you, 
That  would  not  be  instructed.    I  swear  deeply — 

Well.  By  what? 

Mar.  By  my  religion  ! 

Well.  Thy  religion  1 
The  devil's  creed  I     But  what  would  you  have 
donel 

Mar.  Before,  like  yon,  I  had  outliv'd  my  for- 
tunes, 
A  withe  had  serv'dmy  turn  to  hang  myself. 
I'm  zealous  in  your  cause :  pray,  hang  yourself, 
And  presently,  as  you  love  your  credit. 

Well.  I  thank  you. 

Mar.  "Will  you  stay  till  you  die  in  a  ditch? 
Or,  if  you  dare  not  do  the  feat  yourself. 
But  that  you'll  put  the  state  to  charge  and  trouble, 
I&  there  no  purse  to  be  cut?  house  to  be  broken  ? 
Or  market-woman  with  eggs  that  you  may  murder. 
And  so  despatch  the  business  1 

Well.  Here's  variety, 
I  must  confess ;  but  I'll  accept  of  none 
Of  all  your  gentle  oflers,  I  assure  you. 

Mar,  If  you  like  not  hanging,  drown  yourself  j 
take  some  course 
For  your  reputation. 

Well.  'Twill  not  do,  dear  tempter, 
With  all  the  rhetoric  the  fiend  hath  taught  you. 
I  am  as  far  as  thou  art  from  despair  ; 
"Nay,  1  have  confidence,  which  is  more  than  hope, 
To  live  and  suddenly,  better  than  ever. 

Mar.  Ha,  ha!  these  castles,  you  build  in  the  air, 
Will  not  persuade  me  or  to  give  or  lend 
A  token  to  you. 

Well.  I'll  be  more  kind  to  thee  : 
Come,  thou  shalt  dine  with  me. 

Mar.  With  you! 


Well.  Nay,  more,  dine  gratis. 

Mar.  Undler  what  hedge,  I  pray  you  l  or  at  whose 
cost? 
Are  they  padders,  or  gipsies,  that  are  your  con- 
sorts? 

Well.  Thou  art  incredulous ;  but  thou  shalt  dine. 
Not  alone  at  her  house,  but  with  a  gallant  lady  j 
With  me,  and  with  a  lady. 

Mar.  Lady  !  what  lady  1 
With  the  lady  of  the  lake,  or  queen  of  fairies'? 
For,  I  know,  it  must  be  an  enchanted  dinner. 

Well.  With  the  Lady  All  worth,  knave. 

Mar.  Nay,  now  there's  hope 
Thy  brain  is  crack'd. 

WeS.  Mark  there,  with  what  respect 
I  am  entertained. 

Mar.  With  choice,  no  doubt,  of  dog-whips. 
Why,  dost  thou  ever  hope  to  pass  her  porter"? 

Well.  'Tis  not  far  oft',  go  with  me ;  trust  thine 
own  eyes. 

Mar,  Troth,  in  my  hope,  or  my  assurance  rather. 
To  see  thee  curvet  and  mount  like  a  dog  in  a 

blanket, 
If  ever  thou  presume  to  pass  her  threshold, 
I  will  endure  thy  company. 

Well.  Come  along,  then.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  II The  Hall  in  Lady  Allworth's  House. 

Enter  Watchall,  Furnace,  Order,  Amble, 
one?  Allworth. 

Albc,  Your  courtesies  o'erwhelm  me:  I  much 
grieve 
To  part  with  such  true  friends ;  and  yet  find  com- 
fort. 
My  attendance  on  my  honourable  lord, 
Whose  resoliition  holds  to  visit  my  lady, 
Will  speedily  bring  me  back.  [Exit  Watchall. 

{Wellborn  and  Marrall  without.) 
Mar.  Dar'st  thou  venture  further? 
Well.  Yes,  yes,  and  knock  again.         (^Knocks.) 
Ord.  'Tis  he  ;  disperse. 
Amb.  Perform  it  bravely. 
Fur.  I  know  my  cue,  ne'er  doubt  me. 

[_Exeunt  Furnace,  Order,  and  Amble. 

Enter  Watchall,  Wellborn,  and  Marrall. 

Wat,  Beast  that  I  was,  to  make  you  stay !  Mojst 
welcome ! 
Yon  were  long  since  expected. 

Well.  Say  so  much 
To  my  friend,  I  pray  you. 

Wat.  For  your  sake,  I  do,  sir.  l^Exit. 

Mar.  For  his  sake  ! 

Well.  Mum !  this  is  nothing. 

Mar.  More  than  ever 
I'd  have  believ'd,  though  I   had  found  it  in  my 
primer. 

Allw.  When  I  have  given  you  reasons  for  my 
late  harshness. 
You'll  pardon  and  excuse  me ;  for,  believe  me. 
Though  now  I  part  abruptly,  in  my  service 
I  wilt  deserve  it. 

Mar.  Service !  with  a  vengeance  I 

Well.  I'm  satisfied  :  farewell,  Tom. 

Alltv.  AH  joy  stay  with  you.  l^Exit. 

Enter  Amble. 

Amb,  You're  happily  encounter'd  ;  I  ne'er  yet 
Presented  one  so  welcome,  as  I  know 
You  will  be  to  my  lady. 

Mar.  This  is  some  vision  ; 
Or,  sure,  these  men  are  mad,  to  worship  a  dung- 
hill ; 
It  cannot  be  a  truth. 

Well.  Be  still  a  pagao> 


SCENE  2.] 
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An  unbelieving  Iftfidel ;  be  so,  miscreant ! 
And  meditate  on  blankets,  and  on  dog-wlilps. 

Enter  FURNACE. 

Fur.  I'm  glad  you're  come;  nntill  know  yonr 
pleasure, 
I  knew  not  how  to  serve  up  my  lady's  dinner. 
Mar.  His  pleasure!  is  it  possible? 
Well.  What's  thy  will  ? 
Fur.  Many,  sir,  I  have 
Some  rails  and  quails,  and  my  lady  will'd  me  ask 

you. 
What  kind  of  sauces  best  affect  yonr  palate. 
That  I  may  use  my  utmost  skill  to  please  it. 

(  Wellborn  whispers  Furnace.) 
Mar,  The  devil's  enter'd  this  cook :  sauce  for 
his  palate, 
That,  on  my  knowledge. 

Durst  wish  but  cheese-parings  and  brown  bread  on 
Sundays ! 
Well  That  way  I  like  them  best. 
Ftir.  It  shall  be  done,  sir.  [Exit. 

Well.  What  think  you  of  the  hedge  we  shall  dine 
under? 
Shall  we  feed  gratis  1 

Mar.  1  know  not  what  to  think ; 
'Pray  you  make  me  not  mad. 

Enter  ORDER  antZ  WaTCHALL. 

Ord.  This  place  becomes  you  not ; 
'Pray  you,  walk,  sir,  to  the  dining-room. 

Well.  I  am  well  here, 
Till  her  ladyship  quits  her  chamber. 

Mar.  Well  here,  say  yon? 
'Tis  a  rare  change !  but  yesterday,  you  thought 
Yourself  well  in  a  barn,  wrapp'd  up  in  pease- 
straw. 

Enter  Tabitha  and  ABIGAIL. 

Tab.  O !  you're  roach  wish'd  for,  sir. 

Abi.  Last  night,  mylady 
Dreamt  of  you;  and  her  first  command  this  morn- 
ing, ^ 
Was  to  have  notice,  sir,  of  your  arrival. 

Wal.  See,  my  lady.  [Exit  Order. 

Enter  Lady  Allworth. 

Lady.  I  come  to  meet  you,  and  languish 'd  till  I 
saw  you : 
This  first  kiss  is  for  form :  I  allow  a  second 
To  such  a  friend. 

Mar.  To  such  a  friend!  heaven  bless  me! 
Well.  I'm  wholly  your's;    yet,  madam,  if  yon 
please 
To  grace  this  gentleman  with  a  salute — 

(Puts  Marrall  over  to  Lady  Allworth.) 
Mar.  Salute  me  at  his  bidding! 

(Marrall retreats  towards  the  door.) 
Well.  I  shall  receive  it 
As  a  most  high  favour. 
Lady.  Your  friends  are  ever  welcome  to  me. 
Well.  (Brings  Mar.  back.)   Run  backward  from 

a  lady !  and  such  a  lady  ! 
Mar.  To  kiss  her  foot  is,  to  poor  i^^  a  favour 
I  ara  unworthy  of.  (  Offers  to  kiss  her  foot.) 

Lady.  Nay,  'pray  you,  rise  ; 
And,  since  you  are  so  humble,  I'll  exalt  you: 
You  shall  dine  with  me  to-day  at  mine  own  table. 
Mar.    Your  ladyship's    table !     I'm  not  good 
enough 
To  sit  at  your  steward's  board. 

Lady.  You  are  too  modest ; 
I  will  not  be  denied. 

Enter  ORDER. 
Ord,  Dinner  is  ready  for  your  ladyship. 


iarfy.  Come,  Master  Wellborn: 

(  To  Marrall,  who  is  retreating  again,) 
Nay,  keep  us  company. 
Mar.  I  was  never  so  grac'd. 

[Lady  Allworth  and  Wellborn  lalseMarraJl 
by  the  hand,  and  exit, 

jBHfer  Furnace. 

Ord,  So,  we've  play'd  our  parts,  and  are  come 
off  well. 

But  if  I  know  the  mystery,  why  my  lady 

Consented  to  it,  may  I  perish ! 
Fur,  Would  I  had 

The  roasting  of  his  heart  that  cheated  him, 

And  forces  the  poor  gentleman  to  these  shifts  ! 

By  fire !  for  cooks  are  Persians,  and  swear  by  it. 

Of  all  the  griping  and  extorting  tyrants 

I  ever  heard  or  read  of,  I  ne'er  met 

A  match  to  Sir  Giles  Overreach. 
Wat.  What  will  you  take 

To  tell  him  so,  fellow  Furnace  1 
i-'ur.  Just  as  much 

As  my  throat  is  worth  ;  for  that  would  be  the  price 
on't. 

To  have  an  usurer  that  starves  himself, 

To  grow  rich,  and  then  purchase,  is  too  common  ; 

But  this  Sir  Giles  feeds  high;  keeps  many  ser- 
vants ; 

Rich  in  his  habit ;  vast  in  his  expenses  ; 

Yet  he,  to  admiration,  still  increases 

In  wealth  and  lordships. 

Ord.  He  frights  men  out  of  their  estates. 

And  breaks  through  all  law-nets,  made  to  curb  ill 
men. 

As  they  were  cobwebs.    No  man  dares  reprove 
him. 

Such  a  spirit  to  dare,  and  power  to  do,  wer^ 
never 

Lodg'd  so  unluckily. 

JJwfer  Amble. 

Amb.  Ha,  ha!  I  shall  burst. 

Ord.  Contain  thyself,  man. 

Fur.  Or  make  us  partakers 
Of  your  sudden  mirth. 

Amb.  Ha,  ha  !  my  lady  has  got 
Such  a  ffuest  at  her  table !  this  term-driver,  Marr- 

%11, 
This  snip  of  an  attorney  ! 

Wat.  What  of  him,  man  1 

Amb.  The  knave  feeds  so  slovenly  ! 

Fur.  Is  this  all  1 

Amb.  My  lady 
Drank  to  him  for  fa''shion'ssake,or  to  please  Master 

Wellborn ; 
As  I  live,  he  rises  and  takes  up  a  dish. 
In  which  there  were  some  remnants  of  a  boil'd 

capon, 
And  pledges  her  in  white  broth  ! 

Fur.  Nay,  'tis  like 
The  rest  of  his  tribe. 

Amb.  And  when  I  brought  him  whie, 
He  leaves  his  chair,  and,  after  a  leg  or  two. 
Most  humbly  thanks  my  worship.     My  worship  \ 

A II  the  Servants.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ord.  Risen  already! 

Fur.  My  ladv  frowns. 

Amb.  I  shallbe  chid.  {Exit  Furnace.^ 

Enter  L\nY  ALL-tvoRTH,  Wellborn,  and 
Marrall. 

Lady.  You  attend  us  well! 
Let  me  have  no  more  of  this ;  I  observ'd  youif 

leering : 
Sir,  I  will  have  you  know,  whom  I  think  worth^t 
To  sit  at  my  table. 
When  I  am  present,  is  not  your  companion* 
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Ord.  {Aside.)  Nay,  she'll  preserve  what's  due 
to  her. 

Ladij.  {Tu  Wellborn.)  You  are  master 
Of  vour  own  will.    I  know  so  much  of  manners, 
As  "not  to  inquire  your  purjjoses;  in  a  word. 
To  me  you  are  ever  welcome,  as  to  a  bouse 
That  is  your  own. 

Ifc//.  Mark  that.  (ToMarrall.) 

Mar.  With  reverence,  sir. 
And  it  like  your  worship. 

Well.  Trouble  yourself  no  further, 
Dear  madam,  my  heart's  full  of  zeal  and  serrice  ; 
However  in  my  language  I  am  sparing. 
Come,  Master'Marrall. 

Mar.  f  attend  your  worship. 

l^Exeunt  Walchall,  Wellborn,  and  Murrall. 

Lady.  (To  the /Servants.)  I  see  in  your  looks  you 
are  sorry,  and  you  know  me 
An  easy  mistress:  be  merry  ;  I  have  forgot  all. 
Order  and  Amble,  come  with  me  :  I  must  give  you 
Further  directions. 

Ord.  What  you  please. 

Amb.  We  are  ready.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — The  open  Country. 
Enter  Wellborn  and  Marrall. 

Well.  I  think  I'm  in  a  good  way. 

Mar,  Good,  sir!  The  best  way; 
The  certain  best  way. 

Well.  Is't  for  your  ease 
You  keep  your  hat  ofl'? 

Mar.  Ease,  and  it  like  your  worship! 
I  hope  Jack  Marrall  shall  not  live  so  long, 
To  prove  himself  such  an  unmannerly  beast. 
Though  it  hail  hazel-nuts,  as  to  be  covered 
When  your  worship's  present. 

Well.  {Aside.)  Is  not  this  a  true  rogue, 
That,  out  of  mere  hope  of  a  future  coz  nage. 
Can  turn  thus  suddenly?  'tis  rank  already. 

Mar.  I  know  your  worship's  wise,  and  needs  no 
counsel ; 
Yet  if,  in  my  desire  to  do  you  service, 
I  humbly  offer  my  advice,  (but  still 
Under  correction)  I  hope  I  shall  not 
Incur  your  high  displeasure. 

Well.  No  ;  speak  freely. 

Mar.  Then,   in  my  judgment,  sir,   my   simple 
judgment, 
(Still  with  your  worship's  favour,)  I  could  wish 

you 
A  better  habit  ;  for  this  cannot  be 
But  much  distasteful  to  the  noble  lady 
That  loves  you : 
I  have  twenty  pounds  here, 
Which,  out  of  my  true  love,  I'll  presently 
Lay  down  at  your  worship's  feet;  'twill  serve  to 

buy  you 
A  riding  suit. 

Well.  But  where's  the  horse? 

Mar.  My  gelding 
Is  at  your  service:  nay,  you  shall  ride  me. 
Before  your  worship  shall  be  put  to  the  trouble 
To  walk  afoot.     Alas!  when  you  are  lord 
Of  this  lady's  manor,  (as  I  know  you  will  be,) 
You  may  with  the  lease  of  glebe  land,  call'd  Knave's 

Aero, 
A  place  I  would  manure,  requite  your  vassal. 

Well.  1  thank  thy  love  ;  but  will  make  no  use  of 
it. 
Did  I  want  clothes,  think'st  thou  I  could  not  have 

'em 
For  one  word  to  my  lady? 

Mar.  As  I  know  not  that — 

Well.  Come,  I'll  tell  thee  a  secret,  and  so  leave 
thee. 
I'll  not  give  her  the  advantage,  though  she  be 


A  gallant-minded  lady,  after  we're  married 

To  hit  me  in  the  teeth, and  say,  she  was  forc'd 

To  buy  my  wedding  clothes. 

No,  I'll  be  furuish'd  something  like  myself. 

And  so  farewell.    For  thy  suit  touching  Knave's 

Acre, 
When  it  is  mine,  'tis  thine.  [E^-i/. 

Mar.  I  thank  your  worship. 
How  was  I  cozen'd  in  the  calculation 
Of  this  man's  fortune  !  My  master  cozen'd  too  ! 
Whose  pupil  I  am  in  the  art  of  undoing  men ; 
For  that  is   our  profession.    Well,  well.  Master 

Wellborn ; 
You  are  of  a  sweet  nature,  and  fit  again  to  be 

cheated ; 
Which,  if  the  fates  please,  when  you  are  possess'd 
Of  the  land  and  lady,  you  sans  question  shall  be. 
I'll  presently  think  of  the  means. 

(  Walks  by,  musing.) 

Enter  SiR  GILES,  speaking  as  he  enters. 

Sir  G.  Sirrah,  take  my  horse, 
I'll  walk,  to  get  me  an  appetite;  'tis  but  a  mile; 
And  exercise  will  keep  me  from  being  pursy. 
Ha!  Marrall!  Is  he  conjuring?  Perhaps 
The  knave  has  wrought  the  prodigal  to  do 
Some  outrage  on  himself,  and  now  he  feels 
Compunction  on  his  conscience  for't:  no  matter. 
So  it  be  done.    Marrall !  Marrall ! 

Mar.  S'lrl 

Sir  G.  How  succeed  we 
In  our  plot  on  Wellborn'! 

Mar.  Never  better,  sir. 

Sir  G.  Has  he  hang'd  or  drown'd  himself? 

Mar.  No,  sir,  he  lives; 
Lives,  once  more  to  be  made  a  prey  to  you, 
A  greater  prey  than  ever. 

Sir  G.  Art  thou  in  thy  wits? 
If  thou  art,  reveal  this  miracle,  and  briefly. 

Mar.  A  lady,  sir,  is  fallen  in  love  with  him. 

Sir  G.  With  him!   What  lady? 

Mar.  The  rich  Lady  Allworth. 

Sir  G.  Thou  dolt!  how  dar'st  thou  speak  this? 

Mar.  I  speak  truth, 
And  I  do  so  but  once  a  year,  unless 
It  be  to  you,  sir.    We  din'd  with  her  ladyship, 
I  thank  his  worship. 

Sir  G.  His  worship  ! 

Mar.  As  I  live,  sir, 
I  din'd  with  him,  at  the  great  lady's  table. 
Simple  as  I  stand  here  ;  and  saw  when  she  kiss'd 

him. 
And  would,  at  his  request,  have  kiss'd  me,  too. 

Sir  G.  Why,  thou  rascal ! 
To  tell  me  these  impossibilities. 
Dine  at  her  table !  and  kiss  him!  or  thee ! 
Impudent  varlet!  have  not  I  myself, 
Ten  times  attempted,  since  her  husband's  death. 
In  vain,  to  see  her,  though  I  came  a  suitor? 
And  yet  your  good  solicitorship,  and  rogue  Well- 
born, 
Were    brought   into  her   presence— feasted  with 

herl 
But  that  I  know  thee  a  dog  that  cannot  blush. 
This  most  incredible  lie  would  call  up  one 
On  thy  buttermilk  cheeks. 

Mar.  Shall  I  not  trust  my  eyes,  sir, 
Or  taste?  I  feel  her  good  cheer  in  my  belly. 

Sir  G.  You  shall  feel  me,  if  you  give  not  over, 
sirrah ! 
Recover  your  brains  again,  and  be  no  more  guli'd 
With  a  beggar's  plot,  assisted  by  the  aids 
Of  serving-men  and  chambermaids  ; 
Or  I'll  quit  you 
From  my  employments. 

Mar.  Will  you  credit  this  yet? 
On  my  confidence  of  their  marriage,  I  ofl'er'd  Well- 
born— 
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{Aside.)  I'd  give  a  crown  now  I  durst  say  his  wor- 
ship— 
My  nag,  and  twenty  pounds. 

SirG.  Did  you  so,  idiot  1      (Strikes  him  down.) 
Was  this  the  way  to  work  bim  to  despair. 
Or  rather  to  cross  me  1  (Beats  him.) 

Mar.  Will  your  worship  kill  me? 

Sir  G.  No,  no;  but  drive  the  lying  spirit  out  of 
vou. 

Mar.  fle's  gone. 

Sir  G.  I've  done,  then.    Now,  forgetting 
Your  late  imaginary  feast  and  lady. 
Know  my  Lord  Lovell  dines  with  me  to-morrow: 
Be  careful  nought  be  wanting  to  receive  hira  : 
And  bid  my  daughter's  women  trim  her  up, 
Though  they  paint  her,  so  she  catch  the  lord,  I'll 

thank  'em. 
There's  a  piece  for  my  late  blows. 

Mar.  (^Aside.)  I  may  yet  cry  quittance  ; 
There  may  be  a  time — 

Sir  G.  Do  you  grumble? 

Mar,  No,  sir.  ^Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — T/ie  skirts  of  Lady  AUtoorth's  Park. 
Enter  LoVELL  anrf  Allworth. 

Lov,  (Speakiny  as  he  enters.)    Drive  the  coach 
round  the  hill:  something  in  private 
I  must  impart  to  Allworth. 

Allw.  O,  my  lord. 
What  sacrifice  of  rev'rence,  duty,  watching. 
Although  I  could  put  off  the  use  of  sleep. 
And  ever  wait  on  your  commands  to  serve  'em ; 
What  dangers,  though  in  ne'er  so  horrid  shapes, 
Nay  death  itself,  though  I  should  run  to  meet  it. 
Can  I,  and  with  a  thankful  willingness,  suffer ; 
But  still  the  retribution  will  fall  short 
Of  your  bounties  shower'd  upon  me. 

Lov.  Nay,  good  youth, 
Till  what  I  purpose  be  put  into  act. 
Do  not  o'erprize  it.     Since  you've  trusted  me 
With  your  soul's  nearest,  nay,  her  dearest  secret. 
Rest  confident,  'tis  in  a  cabinet  lock'd 
Treachery  shall  never  open.    I  have  found  you 
More  zealous  in  your  love  and  service  to  me, 
Than  I  have  been  in  my  rewards. 

Allw.  Still  great  ones, 
Above  my  merit. 
You  have  been 

More  like  a  father  to  me  than  a  master : 
'Pray  you,  pardon  the  comparison. 

Lov.  I  allow  it ; 
And,  to  give  you  assurance  I  am  pleas'd  in't, 
My  carriage  and  demeanour  to  your  mistress, 
Fair  Margaret,  shall  truly  witness  for  me, 
I  can  command  my  passions. 

Allw.  'Tis  a  conquest 
Few  men  can  boast  of,  when  they  are  tempted. 
Oh!  ^ 

Lov.  Why  do  you  sigh  ?  Can  you  be  doubtful  of 
me? 
By  that  fair  name  I 'in  the  wars  have  purchas'd, 
And  all  my  actions,  hitherto  untainted, 
I  will  not  be  more  true  to  mine  own  honour. 
Than  to  thee,  Allworth. 

All-  Were  you  to  encounter  with  a  single  foe. 
The  victory  were  certain  ;  but  to  stand 
The  charge  of  two  such  potent  enemies. 
At  once  assaulting  yon,  as  wealth  and  beauty. 
And  those,  too,  seconded  with  power,  is  odds 
Too  great  for  Hercules. 

Lov.  Speak  your  doubts  and  fears. 
Since  you  will  nourish  'em,  in  plainer  langnage, 
That  I  may  understand  'em. 

Allw.  My  much-lov'd  lord,  were  MargareLonly 
fair. 
You  might  command  your  passion  ; 


But,  when  the  well-tun'd  accents  of  her  tongue. 

Make  music  to  you,  and  with  numerous  sounds^ 

Assault  your  hearing, 

Hippolytus  himself  would  leave  Diana, 

To  follow  such  a  Venus. 

Lov.  Love  hath  made  you 
Poetical,  Allworth. 

Allw.  Grant  all  these  beat  off, 
(  Which  if  it  be  in  man  to  do,  you'll  do  it,) 
Mammon,  in  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  steps  in 
With  heaps  of  ill-got  gold,  and  as  much  laud 
As  would  tire 

A  falcon's  wings,  in  one  day  to  fly  over. 
I  here  release  your  trust : 
'Tis  happiness  enough  for  me,  to  serve  you, 
And  sometimes,  wltli  chaste  eyes,  to  look  upon 
her. 

Ia)v.  Why,  shall  I  swear"! 

All.  O,  by  no  means,  my  lord. 

Lov.  Suspend 
Your  judgment  till  the  trial.    How  far  is't 
To  Overreach'  house? 

Allw.  At  the  most,  some  half  hour's  riding; 
You'll  soon  be  there. 

Lov.  And  you  the  sooner  freed 
From  your  jealous  fears. 

All.  Oh,  that  I  durst  but  hope  it!  \^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — The  Hall  in  Sir  Giles's  House. 
Enter  Sir  Giles,  Greedy,  and  Marrall. 

Sir  G.  Spare  for  no  cost ;  let  my  dressers  crack 
with  the  weight 
Of  cnrions  viands. 

Gree.  Store  indeed's  no  sore,  sir. 

Sir  G.  That  proverb  fits  your  stomach.  Master 
Greedy. 

Gree.  It  does,  indeed.  Sir  Giles:  I  do  not  like  to 
see  a  table  ill-spread,  poor,  meagre,  just  sprinkled 
o'er  with  salads,  sliced  beef,  giblets,  and  pig's  pet- 
titoes. But  the  substantials?  O,  Sir  Giles,  the 
substantials !  The  state  of  a  fat  turkey  now  !  the 
decorum,  the  grandeur  he  marches  in  with !  O,  I 
declare,  I  do  much  honour  a  chine  of  beef !  O,  I  do 
reverence  a  loin  of  veal ! 

Sir  G.  And  let  no  plate  be  seen,  but  what's  pure 
gold. 
Or  such  whose  workmanship  exceeds  the  matter 
That  it  is  made  of:   let  my  choicest  linen 
Perfume    the  room ;    and,    when  we   wash,    the 

water. 
With  precious  powders  mix'd,  so  please  my  lord, 
That  he  may  with  envy  wish  to  bathe  so  ever. 

Mar.  'Twill  he  very  chargeable. 

Sir  G.  Avaunt,  you  drudge ! 
Now  all  my  labour'd  ends  are  at  the  stake, 
Is't  a  time  to  think  of  thrift?    Call  in  my  daughter. 
Call  in  my  daughter.  [Exit  Marrall. 

And,  Master  Justice,  since  you  love  choice  dishes. 
And  plenty  of  'em — 

Gree.  As  I  do,  indeed,  sir, 
Almost  as  much  as  to  give  thanks  for  'em. 

Sir  G.  I  do   confer  that  providence,   with  my 
power 
Of  absolute  command  to  have  abundance. 
To  your  best  care. 

Gree.  I'll  punctually  discharge  it. 
And  give  the  best  directions.  (Sir  G.  retires.') 

Now  am  I, 

In  mine  own  conceit,  a  monarch  ;  at  least. 
Arch-president  o'the  boil'd,  the  roast,  the  bak'd : 
I'd  not  change  my  throne  for  the  Great  Mogul's ; 
For  which  I  will  eat  often ;  and  give  thanks. 
When  my  belly's  braced  up  like  a  drum ;  and  that's 
pure  j  ustice.  [Exit, 

Sir  G.  (Advancing.)  It  must  be  so:    should  the 
foolish  girl  prove  modest. 
She  may  spoil  all :  she  had  it  not  from  me, 
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But  from  her  mother :  I  was  ever  forward. 
As  she  must  be ;  and  therefore  I'll  prepare  ber. 

Enter  Makr ALL, followed  by  MARGARET,  and 
Attendants. 
Alone,  Margaret, 
Alone ;  and  let  your  women  wait  without. 

[jEafif  Women  and  Mar. 

itfar;9.  Your  pleasure,  sir? 

Sir  G.  Ha !  this  is  a  neat  dressing ! 
These  orient  pearls  and  diamonds  well  plac'd,  too; 
The  gown  affects  me  not,  it  should  have  been 
Embroider'd  o'er  and  o'er  with  flowers  of  gold; 
But  these  rich  jewels  and  quaint  fashion  help  it. 
How  like  you  your  new  woman. 
The  Lady  Downfallen? 

Marg.  Well,  for  a  companion ; 
Not  as  a  servant. 

Sir  G,  Is  she  humble,  Meg, 
And  careful,  too,  her  ladyship  forgotten'? 

Marg.  I  pity  her  fortune. 

Sir  G.  Pity  her !   Trample  on  her. 
I  took  her  up  in  an  old  tamin  gown, 
E'en  starv'd  for  very  want  of  food,  to  serve  thee. 
And  if  I  understand  she  but  repines 
To  do  thee  any  duty,  though  ne'er  so  servile, 
I'll  pack  her  to  her  knight,  where  I  have  lodg'd 

him. 
Into  the  Counter ;  and  there  let  'em  howl  toge- 
ther. 

Marg.  You  know  your  own  ways  ;  but  for  me,  I 
blush 
When  I  command  her,  that  was  onoe  attended 
With  persons  not  inferior  to  myself 
In  birth. 

Sir  G.  In  birth  !  Why,  art  thou  not  my  daugh- 
ter, 
The  blest  child  of  my  industry  and  wealth? 
Part  with  these  humble  thoughts,  and  apt  thyself 
To  the  noble  state  I  labour  to  advance  thee; 
Or,  by  my  hope  to  see  thee  honourable, 
I  will  adopt  a  stranger  to  my  fortunes, 
And  throw  thee  from  my  care :  Do  not  provoke 
me. 

Marg.  I  will   not,  sir;  mould  nie  which  way 
you  please. 

Enter  Greedy,  with  a  nu^Hn  round  his  neck,  and  a 
rolling-pin  in  his  hand. 

Gree.  Sir  Giles,  Sir  Giles ! 

Sir  G.  How!  interrupted? 

Gree.  'Tis  matter  of  importance. 
The  cook,  sir,  is  self-will'd,  and  will  not  learn 
From  my  experience.    There's  a  fawn  brought  in, 

sir. 
And,  for  my  life,  I  cannot  make  him  roast  it 
With  a  Norfolk  dumpling  in  the  belly  of  it: 
And,  sir,  we  wise  men  know,  that,  without  the 

dumpling, 
Tis  not  worth  three  pence. 

Sir  G.  Would  it  were  whole  in  thy  belly. 
To  stuftit  oat!  Cook  it  anyway:  pr'ythee,  leave 
me. 

Gree.  Without  order  for  the  dumpling? 

Sir  G.  Let  it  be  dumpled 
Which  way  thou  wilt;  or  tell  him,  I  will  scald 

him 
In  his  own  caldron. 

Gree.  I  had  lost  my  stomach 
Had  I  lost  my  dumpling.  [Exit. 

Sir  G.  But  to  our  business,  Meg  :  You've  heard 
who  dines  here? 

Meg.  I  have,  sir. 

Sir  G.  'Tis  an  honourable  man  ; 
A  lord,  Meg,  and  commarids  a  regiment 
Qf  soldiers  ;  and,  what's  rare,  is  one  himself, 
A  bold  and  understanding  one ;  and  to  be 
A  lord,  and  a  good  leader,  in  one  volume. 


Is  granted  unto  few,  but  such  as  rise  up 
The  kingdom's  glory. 

Re-enter  Greedy,  with  a  toast  and  fork. 

Gree.  I'll  resign  my  office. 
If  I  be  not  better  obey'd. 

Sir  G.  'Slight,  art  thou  frantic? 

Gree.  Frantic!    'twould  make  me  frantic,  and 
stark  mad. 
Were  I  not  a  justice  of  peace  and  quorum,  too. 
Which  this  rebellious  cook  cares  not  a  straw  for. 
There  are  a  dozen  of  woodcocks  : 
He  has  fonnd  oat 

A  new  device  for  sauce,  and  will  not  dish  'em 
With  toasts  and  butter. 

Sir  G.  Cook !  rogue,  obey  him ! 
I've  given  the  word:  pray,  now  remove  yourself 
To  a  collar  of  brawn,  and  trouble  me  no  further. 

Cfree.  I  will,  and  meditate  what  to  eat  at  dinner. 

[Exit. 

SirG.  And  as  I  said,  Meg,  when  this  gull  dis- 
turb'd  us, 
This  honourable  lord,  this  colonel, 
I  would  have  thy  husband. 

Marg.  There's  too  much  disparity 
Between  his  quality  and  mine,  to  hope  it. 

Sir  G.  I  more  than  hope,  and  doubt  not  to  effect 
it; 
Be  thou  no  enemy  to  thyself:  my  wealth 
Sliall  weigh  his  titles  down,  and  make  you  equals. 
Now  for  the  raeaus  to  assure  him  thine,  observe 

me: 
Remember,  he's  a  courtier,  and  a  soldier. 
And  not  to  be  trilled  with  ;  and  therefore,  when 
He  comes  to  woo  you,  siee  you  do  not  coy  it : 
This  mincing  modesty  hath  spoil'd  many  a  match 
By  a  first  refusal,  in  vain  after  hop'd  for. 

Marg.  You'll  have  me,  sir,  preserve  the  distance 
that 
Confines  a  virgin  1 

Sir  G.  Virgin  me  no  virgins  ! 
I'll  have  you  lose  that  name,  or  yon  lose  me  ; 
I'll  have  you  private — start  not — I  say,  private  : 
If  you  are  my  true  daughter, 
You'll  venture  alone  witli  one   man,   though  he 

came 
Like  Jupiter  and  Semele,  and  come  off,  too : 
And  therefore,  when  be  kisses  you,  kiss  close. 

Marg.  I've  heard  this  is  the  wanton's  fashion, 
sir. 
Which  I  mast  never  learn. 

Sir  G.  Learn  any  thing. 
And  from  any  creature,  tliat  may  make  thee  great ; 
E'en  from  the  devil  himself:  stand  not  on  form  ; 
Words  are  no  substances. 

Marg.  With  your  leave,  sir ;  in  worldly  policy. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  make  me  his  wife: 
My  virgin  scruples  overcome  so  soon, 
Cannot  but  assure  him, 
I,  that  am  light  to  him,  will  not  hold  weight 
When  tempted  by  others  ;  so,  in  judgment. 
If,  to  obey  you,  I  forget  my  honour. 
He  must  and  will  forsake  nie. 

Sir  G.  How !  forsake  thee  7 
Do  I  wear  a  sword  for  fashion  ?  or  is  this  arm 
Shrunk  up,  or  wither'd?  Does  there  live  a  man, 
Of  that  large  list  I  have  encounter'd  with, 
Can  truly  say  I  e'er  gave  inch  of  ground 
Not  purchas  d  with  his  blood,  that  did  oppose  me? 
Forsake  thee !  He  dares  not. 
Though  all  his  captains,  echoes  to  his  will, 
Stood  arm'd  by  his  side,  to  justify  the  wrong, 
And  lie  himself  at  the  head  of  his  bold  troop  ; 
Spite  of  his  lordship,  and  his  colonelship, 
I  d  mfike  him  render 

A  bloody  and  a  strict  account,  and  force  him. 
By  marrying  thee,  to  cure  thy  wounded  honour. 
Meg,  I  have  said  it. 
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Enter  Marrall,  hastily. 

Mar.  Sir,  sir,  the  man  of  honour's  come. 
Newly  alighted. 

Sir  G.  In  there,  without  reply,  and  wait  my  call ; 
And  do  as  I  command,  or  thou  art  lost. 

[^Exit  Margaret. 
Is  the  loud  music  I  gave  order  for. 
Ready  to  receive  him  1 
.  Mar.  'Tis,  sir. 

Sir  G.  Let  'em  sound 
A  princely  welcome.  ^Exit  Mar  rail. 

Roughness,  awhile  leave  me ; 
For  fawning  now,  a  stranger  to  my  nature. 
Must  make  way  for  me.  {Music.) 

Enter  Marrall,  Lovel,  and  ALLWOliTH,  preceded 
and  followed  by  Servants. 

Lov,  Sir,  you  meet  your  trouble. 
.Sir  G,  What  you  are  pleas'd  to  style  so,  is  an 
honour 
Above  my  worth  and  fortunes. 

Re-enter  Greedy. 

Allw.  (Aside.)  Strange!  so  humble! 
Sir  G.  A  justice  of  peace,  my  lord. 

(Presents  Greedy  Co  him.) 
Lov.  Your  hand,  good  sir. 
Cfree.  (Aside.)  This  is  a  lord:  some  would  think 
this  a  favour ; 
But  I  had  ratiier  have  my  hand  in  my  dumpling. 
Sir  G.  Room  for  my  lord. 
Lov.  I  miss,  sir,  your  fair  daughter. 
To  crown  my  welcome. 

Sir  G.  May  it  please  my  lord 
To  taste  a  glass  of  Greek  wine  first ;  and  suddenly 
She  shall  attend,  my  lord. 
Lov.  You'll  be  obey'd,  sir. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Sir  Giles. 
Sir  G.  'Tis  to  my  wish ;  as  soon  as  come,  ask 
for  her. 
Why,  Meg  !  Meg  Overreach ! 

Re-enter  Margaret. 

How!  tears  in  your  eyes ! 

Ha !  dry  'em  quickly,  or  I'll  dig  'em  out. 

Is  this  a  time  to  whimper  1  meet  that  greatness 

That  flies  into  thy  bosom ;  think  what  tis 

For  me  to  say,  my  honourable  daughter. 

No  more ;  but  be  instructed,  or  expect — 

Re-enter  LovELL,  Allvvorth,  Greedy,  «»irf 
Marrall. 

A  fine  girl,  my  lord. 

Lov.  As  I  live,  a  rare  one  !  (Salutes  her .) 

All.  He's  ta'en  already  :  I  am  lost. 

Sir  G.  That  kiss 
Came  twanging  oft';  I  like  it :  (Aside.)   Quit  the 
room. 
[Exeunt  Greedy,  Marrall,  and  Alhvorth. 
A  little  bashful,  my  good  lord,  but  you, 
I  hope,  will  teach  her  boldness. 

Lov.  I  am  happy 
In  such  a  scholar :  but — 

Sir  G.  I  am  too  old  to  learn, 
And  therefore  leave  you  to  yourselves.  Remember. 

{A side  to  Margaret,  and  Exit. 
ady,  your  father  is  solicitous 
To  have  you  change  the  barren  name  of  virgin 
Into  a  hopeful  wife. 

Marg.  His  haste,  my  lord. 
Holds  no  power  o'er  my  will. 
Lov.  But  o'er  your  duty. 
Marg.  Wliicli,  forc'd  too  much,  may  break. 
.  Lov.  Bend  rather,  sweetest : 
Think  of  your  years. 
Marg.  Too  few  to  match  with  yours. 


Lov.  I  can  advance  you. 

Marg.  To  a  hill  of  sorrow; 
Where  every  hour  I  may  expect  to  fall. 
But  never  hope  firm  footing.     You  are  noble, 
I  of  a  low  descent,  however  rich  ; 
O,  my  ^ood  lord,  I  could  say  more,  but  that 
I  dare  not  trust  these  walls. 

Lov,  Pray  you,  trust  my  ear  then. 

(They  whisper.) 

Re-enter  Sir  Giles,  listening. 

Sir  G.  Close  at  it !  whispering  !  this  is  excel- 
lent! 
And  by  their  postures,  a  consent  on  both  parts. 

Re-enter  Greedy. 
Gree.  Sir  Giles !  Sir  Giles  ! 
Sir  G.  The  great  fiend  stop  that  clapper ! 
Crree.  It  must  ring  out,  sir,  when  my  belly  rings 
noon. 
The  bak'd  meats  are  run  out,  the  roast  turn'd  pow- 
der. 
Sir  G.  Stop  your  insatiate  jaws,  or 
I  shall  powder  you. 

Gree.  Beat  me  to  dust,  I  care  not ; 
In  such  a  cause  as  this,  I'll  die  a  martyr. 

Sir  G.  Disturb  my  lord. 
When  he  is  in  discourse? 

Gree.  Is't  a  time  to  talk, 
When  we  should  be  munching? 
SirG.  Mum,  villain;  vanish!  Shall  we  break  a 
bargain 
Almost  made  up  1 

[Exit,  thrusting  Greedy  off  before  him. 
Lov.  Lady,  I  understand  you. 
And  wish  you  happy  in  your  choice  ;  believe  it, 
I'll  be  a  careful  pilot  to  direct 
Your  yet  uncertain  bark  to  a  port  of  safety. 

Marg.  So  shall  your  honour  save  two  lives,  and 
bind  us 
Your  slaves  for  ever. 

Lov.  I'm  in  the  act  rewarded, 
Since  it  is  good  :  Howe'er,  you  must  put  on 
An  amorous  carriage  towards  me,  till  our  purpc-ie 
Be  brougiit  to  the  wish'd  end. 
Marg.  I'm  prone  to  that. 

Lov.  Now  break   we   off  our   conference.     Sir 
Giles  ! 
Where  is  Sir  Giles  1 

Enter  Sir  Giles,  Allworth,  Greedy,  and 
Marrall. 

Sir  G.  My  noble  lord  ;  and  how 
Does  your  lordship  find  her  ! 

Lov.  Apt,  Sir  Giles,  and  coming; 
And  I  like  her  the  better. 

Sir  G.  (Aside.)  So  do  I  too. 

Lov.  Yet  should  we  take  forts  at  the  first  as- 
sault, 
'Twere  poor  in  the  defendant :  I  will  confirm  her 
With  a  love-letter  or  two,  which  I  shall  have 
Deliver'd  by  my  page  :  we  must,  for  form,  give 
way  to't, 

Sir  G.  With  all  my  soul. 
A  towardly  gentleman ! 
Your  hancl,   good  Master   Allworth :    know    my 

house 
Is  ever  open  to  you. 

Alliv.  (Aside.)  'Twas  shut  till  now. 

Sir  G.  (To  Margaret.)  Well  done,  well  done, 
my  honourable  daughter ! 
Thou'rtso  already, — know  this  gentle  youth. 
And  cherish  him,  my  honourable  daughter ! 

Marg.  I  shall,  with  my  best  care. 

Servants.  (Without.)  Room,  room, — make  way 
there  for  my  lady. 

Sir  G.  What  noise? 
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Oree.  More  stops. 
Before  we  go  to  dinner  !  O  my  guts ! 

Enter  Servants,  Lady  Allwoeth,  <»uf  WELL- 
BORN. 

Lady.  (To  Wellborn.)  If  I  find  wellcome. 
You  shall  share  in't,  if  not  I'll  back  again  j 
For  I  come  arm'd  for  all  can  be  objected. 
Lov.  How!  the  Lady  Allworth? 
Sir  G.  And  thus  attended ! 
Mar.  No,  I  am  a  dolt ; 
The  spirit  of  lies  hath  enter'd  me. 

Lov.  Noble  ladj, 
This  is  a  favour,  to  prevent  my  visit. 
The  service  of  my  life  can  never  equal. 

Lady.  My  lord,  I  laid  wait  for  yon,  and  much 
hop'd 
You  would  have  made  my  poor  boase  year  first 

inn: 
And  therefore,  doubting  that  you  might  forget  me, 
I  borrow'd  so  mach  from  my  long  restraint. 
And  took  the  air,  in  person  to  invite  you. 
Lov.  Your  bounties  aie  so  great,  they  rob  me, 
madam, 
Of  words  to  give  yon  thanks. 

Lady.  Good  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  {Bows  to  him.) 
How  dost  thou,  Marrain  Lik'd  you  jny  meat  so 

ill, 
You'll  dine  no  more  with  me? 

Gree.  I  will,  when  you  please, 
An'it  like  your  ladyship. 

Lady.  When  you  please,  Master  Greedy  ; 
If  meat  can  do't,  yon  shall  be  satisfied. 
And  now,  my  lord,  pray  take  into  your  knowledge 
This  gentleman  :  howe  er  his  outside's  coarse, 

(Presetita  Wellborn.) 
His  inward  linings  are  as  fine  and  fair 
As  any  man's : 

And  howsoe'er  his  honour  carries  him 
To  be  thus  accoutred,  or  what  taint  soe'er. 
For  his  wild  life,  hath  stuck  upon  his  fame. 
He  may  ere  long,  with  boldness  rank  himself 
"With  some  that  have  contemji'd  him.    Sir  Giles 

Overreach, 
If  I  am  welcome,  bid  him  so. 

Sir  G.  My  nephew  ! 
He  has  been  too  long  a  stranger :  faith,  you  have  : 
Pray,  let  it  be  mended. 

{Lovell  confers  apart  with  Wellborn.) 
Mar.  Why,  sir,  what  do  yon  mean? 
This  is  rogue  Wellborn,  monster,  prodigy, 
That  should  hang,  or  di'own  himself;  no  man  of 

worship. 
Much  less  your  nephew. 

Sir  G.  Well,  sirrah,  we  shall  reckon 
For  this  hereafter. 

Mar.  I'll  not  lose  my  joke. 
Though  I  be  beaten  dead  for't. 

Well.  {Advancing.)  Let  my  silence  plead 
In  my  excuse,  my  lord,  till  better  leisure 
Offer  itself,  to  hear  a  full  relation 
Of  my  poor  fortunes. 
Lov.  I  would  hear,  and  help  'em. 

{Aside to  Wellborn.) 
Sir  G.  Your  dinner  waits  you. 
Lov.  Pray  you,  lead  ;  we  follow. 
Lady.  Dear  Master  Wellborn,  come :  You  are 
my  guest. 

ITakes  Wellborri's  hand.    Music.    Exeunt, 
all  but  Greedy. 
Gree.  Dear  Master  Wellborn  I    so  she  said  : 
Heaven,  heaven ! 
If  my  belly  would  give  me  leave,  I  could  ruminate 
All  day  on  this  :  I've  granted  twenty  warrants 
To  have  him  committed,  from  all  the  prisons  in  the 

shire, 
To    Nottingham   gaol!    And   now,   Dear  Master 
Wellborn! 


And,  My  good  nephew!  But  I  play  the  fool. 
To  stand  here  prating,  and  forget  my  dinner. 

Re-enter 'SlkKV.MX. 

Are  they  set,  Marrall? 

Mar.  Long  since — Pray  you,  a  word,  sir. 

Greedy.  No  wording  now. 

Mar.  In  troth,  I  must ;  My  master. 
Knowing  you  are  his  good  friend,  makes  bold  with 

you 
And  does  entreat  you,  more  guests  being  come  in 
Than  he  expected,  especially  his  nephew. 
The  table  being  full  too,  you  would  excuse  him, 
And  wait:to  sup  with  him  on  the  cold  meat. 

Gree.  How  !  no  dinner. 
After  all  my  care? 

Mar.  'Tis  but  a  penance  for 
A  meal ;  besides,  you  broke  your  fast — 

Gree.  That  was 
But  a  bit  to  stay  my  stomach.    A  man  in  oommis- 

sion 
Give  place  to  a  tatterdemalion? 

Mar.  No  big  words,  sir  1 
Should  his  worship  hear  you, — 

Gree.  Lose  my  dumpling  too, 
And  butter'd  toast  and  woodcocks? 

Mar.  Come,  have  patience. 
If  you  will  dispense  a  little  with  your  justiceship. 
And  sit  with -the  maids  below  there,  you'll  have 

dumpling. 
Woodcock,  and  butter'd  toast  too,  by  and  by. 

Gree.  This  revives  me  : 
I  will  gorge  there  sufficiently. 

Mar.  There's  your  way,  sir.  [Exit  Marrall. 

Gree.  I  fear,  we  shall  have  but  short  commons 
below.  I  am  no  cameleon,  to  feed  on  air  ;  nor 
Frenchman,  to  feast  on  a  soused  frog,  or  regale  on 
an  ounce  of  beef  in  a  Mediterranean  sea  of  soup  :  I 
love  to  see  the  board  well  spread,  groaning  under 
its  savoury  burden,  smoking-hot,  from  spit,  fur- 
nace, and  cauldron.    Ods  me,  Sir  Giles  ! 

[Exit  Greedy. 
Enter  SiR  Giles. 

Sir  G.  She's  caught !  O,  woman !  What,  neglect 
my  lord, 
And  all  her  compliments  apply  to  Wellborn  ! 
The  garments  of  her  widowhood  laid  by. 
She  now  appears  as  glorious  as  the  spring. 
Her  eyes  tix'd  on  him,  in  the  wine  she  drinks, 
He  being  her  pledge,  she  sends  him  burning  kisses. 
And  sits  on  thorns,  till  she  be  private  with  him. 
She  leaves  my  meat,  to  feed  upon  his  looks ; 
And  if  in  our  discourse  he  be  but  nam'd. 
From  her  a  deep  sigh  follows.    But  why  grieve  I 
At  this?  It  makes  for  me  ;  if  she  prove  his. 
All  that  is  hers  is  mine,  as  I  will  work  him. 

Enter  MARRALL. 

Mar.  Sir   the   whole  board  is  troubled  at  your 

rising. 
Sir  G.  No  matter,  I'll  excuse  it:  'Prythee  Mar- 
rall, 
Watch  an  occasion  to  invite  my  nephew 
To  speak  with  me  in  private. 

Mar.  Who  !  the  rogue 
The  lady  scorn'd  to  look  on  !  ( 

Sir  G.  Sirrah,  sirrah ! 

JEn^er  Lovell,  Margaret,  a«d  Allworth. 

Sir  G.  {To  Lov.)  My   good  lord,  excuse   my 

manners. 
Lov.  There  needs  none,  Sir  Giles;  ( 

I  may  ere  long  say — father,  when  it  please 
My  dearest  mistress  to  give  warrant  to  it. 

Sir  G,  She  shall  seal  to  it,  my  lord,  and  make 

me  happy.  {Lady  Allivorth,  ^c.  without,)'' 
Lady.  Nay,  Master  Wellborn,' — 
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Mar.  See,  sir,  she  comes,  and  cannot  be  without 

him. 
Sir  G.  Grosser  and  grosser. 

Enter  Lady  Allvvorth,  WiiLLBORN,  and 
Servants. 
Lady.  Provide  my  coach, 
I'll  instantly  away.     My  thanks.  Sir  Giles, 
For  my  entertainment.  {Mar.  whispers  Well.) 

Sir  G.  'Tis  yonr  nobleness, 
To  think  it  such. 

Lady.  I  must  do  you  a  further  wrong, 
In  taking  away  year  honourable  guest. 

Lov.  I  wait  on  you,  madam :  farewell,  good  Sir 

Giles. 
Lady.  Nay,  come,  Master  Wellborn. 

lExit  Marrall. 

I  must  not  leave  you  behind  ;  in  sooth  I  must  not. 

Sir  G.  Rob  me  not,  madam,  of  all  joys  at  once  : 

Let  my  nephew  stay  behind;   he  shall  have  my 

coach, 
And  after  some  small  conference  between  us, 
Soon  overtake  your  ladyship. 
Lady.  Stay  not  long,  sir. 

Lov.  Farewell,  dear  Margaret !  You  shall  every 
day 
Hear  from  your  servant,  by  my  faithful  page. 
Allw.  'Tis  a  service  I  am  proud  of. 

\_Exeunt  Lovell,  Lady  Allworth,  Allivorth, 
and  Servants. 
Sir  G.  Daughter,  to  your  chamber. 

[JSariV  Margaret, 
Yon  may  wonder,  nephew. 
After  so  long  an  enmity  between  ns, 
I  should  desire  your  friendship. 

Well.  So  I  do,  sir ; 
'Tis  strange  to  me. 

Sir  G.  But  I  will  make  it  no  wonder ; 
And,  what  is  more,  nnfold  my  nature  to  yon. 
We  worldly  men,  when  we  see  friends  and  kins- 
men, 
Past  hope  sunk  in  their  fortunes,  lend  no  hand 
To  lift  'em  up,  but  rather  set  our  feet 
Upon  their  heads,  to  press  'em  to  the  bottom ; 
As  I  must  yield,  with  you  I  practis'd  it ; 
But,  now  I  see  yon  in  a  way  to  rise, 
I  can  and  will  assist  you.    This  rich  lady, 
(And  I  am  glad  oft,)  is  enamour'd  of  you. 

Well.  No  such  thing  : 
Compassion  rather,  sir. 

Sir  G.  Well,  in  a  word. 
Because  your  stay  is  short,  I'll  have  you  seen 
No  more  in  this  base  shape  ;  nor  shall  she  say. 
She  married  you  like  a  beggar,  or  in  debt. 

Well.  {Aside.)  He'll  run  into   the   noose,  and 

save  my  labour. 
Sir  G.  Yon  have  a  trunk  of  rich  clothes  not  far 
hence. 
In  pawn  ;  I  will  redeem  'em  ;  and,  that  no  clamour 
May  taint  your  credit  for  your  petty  debts, 
You  shall  have  wherewithal  to  cut  'em  off. 
And  go  a  freeman  to  the  wealthy  ladj^ 

Well.  This  done,  sir,  out  of  love,  and  no  ends 

else — 
Sir  G.  As  it  is,  nephew. 
Well.  Binds  me  still  your  servant. 
Sir  G.  No  compliments  ;  you're  staid  for.     Ere 
you've  supp'd, 
'Yon  shall  hear  from  me.    My   coach,  knaves,  for 

my  nephew  ! 
To-morrow  I  will  visit  yon. 

Well.  Here's  an  uncle 
In  a  man's  extremes !  How  mach  they  do  belie 

you, 
That  say  you  are  hard-hearted. 

Sir  G.  My  deeds,  nephew. 
Shall  speak  my  love ;  what  men  report,  I  weigh 
I  not.  lExeuHt. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Lady  Allworth's  house. 

Lovell  seated,  sealing  a  letter,  and  Allworth 
waiting  on  him. 

iot;.  'Tis  well.    May  this  succeed ! 

{Rises  and  advances.) 
I  now  discharge  you 

From  further  service  :  mind  your  own  affairs ; 
I  hope  they'll  prove  successful. 

Allw.  What  is  blest 
With  your  good  wish,  my  lord,  cannot  but  prosper. 
Let  after-times  report,  and  to  your  honour. 
How  much  I  stand  engaged,  for  I  want  language 
To  speak  my  debt ;  yet,  if  a  tear  or  two 
Of  joy,  for  your  much  goodness,  can  supply 
My  tongue's  defects,  I  could — 

Lov.  Nay,  do  not  melt; 
This  ceremonial  thanks,  to  me's,  superfluous. 

{Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Sj-c.  without.) 
Sir  G.  Is  my  lord  stirring"? 
Lov.  'Tis  he !  O,  here's  your  letter. 

{Gives  a  letter.) 
Let  him  in.        (Allworth  opens  the  door.) 

Enter  SiR  Giles,  Greedy,  and  Marrall. 

Sir  G.  A  good  day  to  my  lord  ! 

Lov.  You  are  an  early  riser. 
Sir  Giles. 

Sir  G.  And  reason,  to  attend  yonr  lordship. 

Lov.  And  you,  too.  Master  Greedy,  up  so  soon  ! 

Gree.  In  troth,  my  lord,  after'.the  sun  is  up 
I  cannot  sleep :  for  I've  a  foolish  stomach 
That  croaks  for  ^breakfast.    With  your  lordship's 

favour 
I  have  a  serious  question  to  demand 
Of  my  worthy  friend  Sir  Giles. 

Lov.  Pray  you,  use  your  pleasure.        {Retires.) 

Gree.  How  far.  Sir  Giles,  and  pray  you  answer 
me 
Upon  your  credit,  hold  you  it  to  be 
From  your  manor-house  to  this  of  my  Lady  All- 
worth's? 

Sir  G.  Why,  some  four  mile, 

Gree.  How!  four  mile,  good  Sir  Giles — 
Upon  your  reputation,  think  better ; 
For  four  miles'  riding 
Could  not  have  rais'd  so  huge  an  appetite 
As  I  feel  gnawing  on  me. 

Mar.  Whether  you  ride. 
Or  go  afoot,  you're  that  way  still  provided, 
An't  please  your  worship. 

Sir  G.  How  now,  sirrah  1  prating 
Before  my  lord  !  no  deference  ;  Go  to  my  nephew, 
See  all  his  debts  discharg'd,  and  help  his  worship 
To  fit  on  his  rich  suit. 

Mar.  I  may  lit  you  too.  lExil  Marrall. 

Lov.  I  have  writ  this  morning 
A  few  lines  to  my  mistress,  your  fair  danghtwr. 

Sir  G.  'Twill  lire  her ;  for  she's  wholly  your's 
already. 
Sweet  Master  Allworth,  take  my  ring  ;  'twill  carry 

you 
To  her  presence,  I  dare  warrant  you ;  and  there 

plead 
For  my  good  lord,  if  you  should  find  occasion. 
That  done,  pray,  ride  to  Nottingham,  get  a  license. 
Still  by  this  token.  {To  Lov.)  I   will  have't  des- 

patch'd, 
And  suddenly,  my  lord,  that  I  may  say, 
My  honourable,  nay,  riffht  honourable  daughter. 

Gree.  {To  Allworth.)  Take  my  advice,  young 
gentleman  ;  get  your  iireakfast ; 
'Tis  unwholesome  to  ride  fasting:  I'll   eat  with 

you, 
And  that  abundantly. 

Sir  G.  Some  fury's  in  that  gut : 
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Hnugry  again !  did  yon  not  devonr  this  morning 
A  shield  of  brawn,  and  a  barrel  of  Colchester 
oysters  1 

Gree.  Why,  that  was,  sir,  only  to  scour  my  sto- 
mach, 
A  kind  of  preparative. 

Lov,  Haste  your  return. 

Allw.  I  will  not  fail,  my  lord.  [^Exit. 

Gree.  Nor  I,  to  line 
My  Christmas  coffer.  [Exit. 

Sir  G.  To  my  wish;  {They  sit.)  we're  private. 
I  come  not  to  make  offer  with  my  daughter 
A  certain  portion  ;  that  were  poor  and  trivial: 
In  one  word  I  pronounce,  all  that  is  mine. 
In  lands  or  leases,  ready  coin  or  goods. 
With  her,  my  lord,  comes  to  you :  nor  shall  yon 

have 
One  motive  to  induce  you  to  believe 
I  live  too  long ;  since  every  year  I'll  add 
Something  unto  the  heap,  which  shall  be  your's 
too. 

Lov.  You  are  a  right  kind  father. 

Sir  G.  You  shall  have  reason 
To  think  me  snch. 

How  do  you  like  this  seat  of  Lady  Allworth's? 
It  is  well  wooded  and  well  water'd,  the  acres 
Fertile  and  rich  ;  would  it  not  serve,  for  change, 
To  entertain  your  friends  in  a  summer  progress  1 
What  thinks  my  noble  lord^ 

Lov.  'Tis  a  wholesome  air, 
And  well-built  pile :  and  she  that's  mistress  of  it, 
Worthy  the  large  revenue. 

Sir  G.  She  the  mistress  ! 
It  may  be  so  for  a  time  ;  but,  let  my  lord 
Say  only  that  he  but  likes  it,  and  would  have  it, 
I  say,  ere  long  'tis  his. 

Lov.  Impossible ! 

Sir  G.  You  conclude  too  fast,  not  knowing  me. 
Nor  the  engines  that  I  work  by.     'Tis  not  alone 
The  Lady  Allworth's  lands ; — for  those,  once  Well- 
bom's, 
As,  by  her  dotage  to  him,  I  know  they  will  be. 
Shall  soon  be  mine  ; — but  point  out  any  man's 
In  all  the  shire,  and  say  they  lie  convenient 
And  useful  for  your  lordship,  and  once  more 
I  say  aloud  they're  your's.  (They  rise.) 

Lov.  1  dare  not  own 
What's  by  unjust  and  cruel  means  extorted  ; 
My/ame  and  credit  are  more  dear  to  me. 
Than  thus  to  expose  'em  to  be  censur'd  by 
The  public  voice. 

Sir  G.  You  run,  my  lord,  do  hazard. 
Your  reputation  shall  still  stand  as  fair 
In  ail  good  men's  opinions,  as  now: 
For  though  I  do  condemn  report  myself. 
As  a  mere  sound,  I  still  will  be  so  tender 
Of  what  concerns  you,  in  all  points  of  honour, 
That  the  immaculate  whiteness  of  your  fame, 
Shall  ne'er  be  sullied  with  one  taint  or  spot. 
All  my  ambition  is,  to  have  my  daughter 
Right  honourable,  which  my  lord  can  make  her: 
And,  might  I  live  to  dance  upon  my  knee 
A  young  Lord  Lo\  ell,  born  by  her  unto  you, 
I  write  nil  ultra  to  my  proudest  hopes. 
As  for  possessions  and  annual  rents. 
Equivalent  to  maintain  you  in  the  port 
Your  noble  birth  and  present  state  requires, 
I  do  remove  that  burthen  from  your  shoulders. 
And  take  it  on  mine  own;  for  though  I  ruin 
The  country,  to  supply  your  riotous  waste. 
The  scourge  of  prodigals,  want,  shall  never  find 
you. 

Lov.  Are  you  not  mov'd  with  the  sad  impreca- 
tions 
And  curses  of  whole  families,  made  wretched 
By  your  sinister  practices  1 

Sir  G.  Yes,  as  rocks  are. 
When  foamy  billows  split  themselves  againsf 


Their  flinty  ribs  ;  or  a$  the  moon  is  mov'd. 
When  wolves,  with  hunger  piu'd,  howl  at  her 

brightness. 
I'm  of  a  solid  temper,  and  like  these. 
Steer  on  a  constant  course. 

Nay,  when  my  ears  are  pierc'd  with  widows'  cries, 
And  undone  orphans  wash  with  tears  my  threshold, 
I  only  think  what  'tis  to  have  my  daughter 
Right  honourable ;  and  'tis  a  powerful  charm 
Makes  me  insensible  of  remorse,  or  pity, 
Or  the  least  sting  of  conscience. 

Lov.  I  admire 
The  toughness  of  your  nature. 

Sir  G.  'Tis  for  yon, 
My  lord,  and  for  my  daughter,  I  am  marble ; 
Nay  more,  if  you  will  have  my  character 
In  little,  I  enjoy  more  true  delight 
In  my  arrival  to  my  wealth  these  dark 
And  crooked  ways,  than  you  shall  e'er  take  plea- 
sure 
In  spending  what  my  industry  hath  compass'd. 
My  baste  commands  me  hence  ;    in   one  word, 

therefore, 
Is  It  a  match,  my  lord  ? 

Lov.  I  hope  that  is  past  doubt  now. 

Sir  G.  Then  rest  secure ;   not  the  hate  of  all 
mankind  here, 
Nor  fear  of  what  can  fall  on  me  hereafter. 
Shall  make  me  study  aught  but  your  advancement 
One  story  higher  :  an  earl !  if  gold  can  do  it. 
Doubt  not  my  honour,  nor  my  faith  to  you ; 
Though  I  am  borne  thus  headlong  by  my  will. 
You  may  make  choice  of  what  belief  you  please. 
To  me  'tis  equal ;  so,  my  lord,  eood-morrow, 

^  lExit.. 

Lov.  He's  gone :  I  wonder  how  the  earth  cao 
bear  him ! 
I,  that  have  liv'd  a  soldier, 

And  stood  the  enemy's  violent  charge  undaunted,    , 
To  hear  this  horrid  monster,  am  all  bath'd 
In  a  cold  sweat :  yet,  like  a  mountain,  he 
Is  no  more  shaken,  than  Olympus  is 
When  angry  Boreas  loads  his  double  head 
With  sudden  drifts  of  snow. 

Enter  Ij\-DY  AlL'WORTH. 

Lady.  Save  yon,  my  lord. 
Disturb  I  not  yourprivacy  ? 

Lov.  No,  good  madam  ; 
For  your  own  sake,  I'm  glad  you  came  no  sooner  i.' 
Since  this  bold,  bad  man.  Sir  Giles  Overreach, 
Made  such  a  plain  discovery  of  himself. 
And  read  this  morning  such  a  devilish  matins. 
That  I  should  think  it  a  sin  next  to  his 
But  to  repeat  it. 

Lady.  I  ne'er  press'd,  my  lord. 
On  others'  privacy  ;  yet,  against  my  will, 
Walking  for  health's  sake,  in  the  gallery  here, 
I  was  made, 

(So  loud  and  vehement  be  was,)  partaker 
Of  his  tempting  ofl'ers. 

But,  my  good  lord,  if  I  may  use  my  freedom. 
As  to  an  honour'd  friend, — 

Lov.  You  lessen  else 
Your  favour  to  me. 

Lady.  I  dare,  then,  say  thus  : 
However  common  men 
Make  sordid  wealth  the  object  and  sole  end 
Of  their  industrious  aims,  'twill  not  agree 
With  those  of  noble  blood,  of  fame,  and  honour. 

Lov.  Madam,  'tis  oonfess'd  ; 
But  what  infer  you  frf^  it? 

Lady.  This,  my  lord  ; 
I  allow  the  heir  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Margaret,. 
A  maid  well  qualified,  and  the  richest  match 
Our  north  part  can  make  boast  of;  yet  she  cannot, 
With   all  that  she  brings   with    her,   slop  theic 
moutlis 


Scene  ^.] 
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That  never  will  forget  wlio  was  ber  father  j 

Or  that  my  husbaad  Allworth's  lands,  and  WeU- 

born's, 
(How  wrung  from  both,  needs  no  repetition,) 
Were  real  motives  that  more  work'd  your  lord- 
ship 
To  join  your  families,  than  her  form  and  virtues : 
You  may  conceive  the  rest. 
Lov.  I  do,  good  madam. 
And  long  since  have  consider'd  it. 
And  'tis  my  resolution,  ne'er  to  wed 
With  the  rich  Margaret,  Overreach's  daughter. 

Lady.  (^Aside.)  1  am  glad  to  hear  this. 
"Why,  then,  my  lord,  pretend  you  marriage  to  her? 
Dissimulation  but  ties  false  knots 
On  that  straight  line,  by  which  yon  hitherto 
Have  measur'd  all  your  actions. 

Lov.  I  make  answer. 
And  aptly,  with  a  question.    Wherefore  have  you. 
That,  since  your  husband's  death,  have  liv  d   a 

strict  , 

And  chaste  nun's  life,  on  the  sudden  given  your- 
self 
To  visits  and  entertainments'?  Think  you, madam, 
'Tis  not  grown  public  conference  ?  or  the  favours 
Which  you  so  prodigally  have  thrown  on  Well- 
born, 
Incur  not  censure? 
Lady.  I'm  innocent  here;  and,  on  mj  life,  I 
swear. 
My  ends  are  good. 

Lov.  So,  on  my  soul,  are  mine 
To  Margaret:  but  leave  both  to  the  event; 
And,  since  this  friendly  privacy  doth  serve 
As  a  fair  offer'd  means  unto  ourselves 
To  search  each  other  further — you  having  shewn 
Your  care  of  me,  I,  my  respect  to  you — 
Deny  me  not,  I  dare  not  yet  say  more, 
An  afternoon's  discourse. 

Lady.  Affected  coyness  might  deny  yonr  suit ; 
But,  such  your  honour,  frankness  shall  become 

me, 
Aiid  bid  my  tongue  avow  my  honest  heart : 
I  shall  attend  your  lordship. 
Lov.  My  heart  thanks  you.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  II.— 4  Village. 

Enter  Froth,  and  TAPWELL,/rom  the  House. 

Tap.  Undone,  undone !   This  was  your  counsel, 
1  Froth. 

I    Froth.  Mine !  I  defy  thee :  did  not  Master  Marr- 

:  ^'' 

'(He  has  marr'd  all,  I  am  sure,)  strictly  command 

us, 

On  pain  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach's  displeasure. 

To  turn  the  gentleman  out  of  doors'? 

Tap.  'Tis  true : 
But  now,  he's  his  uncle's  darling ;  and  has  got 
Master  Justice  Greedy,  since  he  fill'd  his  belly. 
At  his  commandment  to  do  any  thing. 
Woe,  woe  to  us  ! 

Froth.  He  may  prove  merciful. 

Tap.  Troth,  we  do  not  deserve  it  at  his  hands. 
•    Froth.  Then,  he  knows  all  the  passages  of  onr 

house ; 
As  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods,  and  so  forth. 
When  he  was  rogue  Wellborn,  no  man  would  be- 
lieve him  ; 
And  then  his  information  couid  not  hurt  ns : 
But,  now  he  is  right  worshipful  again. 
Who  dares  but  doubt  his  testimony? 

Tap.  Undone,  undone !  Methinks 
[  see  thee.  Froth,  already  in  a  cart; 
!lnd  my  hand  hissing. 
If  I  'scape  the  halter,  with  the  letter  R 
Printed  upon  it. 

Frolh.  'Would  that  were  the  worst ! 


That  were  but  nine  days'  wonder.    As  for  credit, 
We've  none  to  lose ;  uut  we  shall  lose  his  custom : 
There's  the  devil  on't. 

Tap.  He  has  sunimon'd  all  his  creditors  by  the 
drum; 
'Tis  said,  he  has  found  such  a  new  way 
To  pay  his  old  debts,  as,  'tis  very  likely. 
He  shall  be  chronicled  for  it. 

Frolh.  But  are  you  sure  his  worship 
Comes  this  way  to  my  lady's?  (Drum,  and  cry  with- 
out of  Brave  Master  Wellborn  !) 

Tap.  Hark !  I  hear  him. 

Froth.  Be  ready  with  your  petition,  and  present 
it 
To  his  good  grace.  {Drum,  and  cryagain.y 

Enter  Greedy,  Wellborn,  in  a  rich  habit,  Marr- 
ALL,  Vintner,  Tailor,  with  other  Creditors,  OR- 
DER, Furnace,  and  Amble ;  Tapwell  and 
Froth,  kneeling,  deliver  a  petition. 

Well.  How's  this?  petition'd  too! 
But  note  what  miracles  the  payment  of 
A  little  trash,  and  a  rich  suit  of  clothes. 
Can  work  upon  these  rascals.    I  shall  be, 
I  think,  Prince  Wellborn. 

Mar.  When  your  worship's  married. 
You  may  be,  I  know ;  what  I  hope  to  see  you. 

Well.  Then  look  thou  for  advancement. 

Mar.  To  be  known 
Your  worship's  bailiff  is  the  mark  I  shoot  at. 

Well.  And  thou  shalt  hit  it. 

Mar.  Pray  yon,  sir,  despatch 
These  needy  followers ;  and  for  my  admittance, 

(  Tapwell  and  Froth  flattering  Justice  Greedy.} 
Provided  you'll  defend  me  from  Sir  Giles, 
Whose  service  I  am  weary  of,  I'll  say  something 
You  shall  give  thanks  for. 

Well.  Fear  me  not  Sir  Giles. 

(  Well,  and  Mar.  converse  apart,} 

Gree.  (Advancing.)  Who?   Tapwell,  I  remem- 
ber; thy  wife  brought  me. 
Last  new  year's  tide,  a  couple  of  fat  turkeys. 

Tap.  And  shall  do,  every  Christmas,  let  jour 
worship 
But  stand  my  friend  now. 

Gree.  How !  with  Master  Wellborn  ? 
I  can  do  any  thing  with  him,  on  such  terms. 
See  you  this  honest  couple ?    {To  Well.)    They're 

good  souls 
As  ever  drew  out  spigot.    Have  they  not 
A  pair  of  honest  faces  ? 

Well.  I  o'erheard  you, 
And  the  bribe  he  promis'd.    You  are  cozen'd  in 

'em; 
For,  of  all  the  scum  that  grew  rich  by  my  riots. 
This,  for  a  most  unthankful  knave,  and  this. 
For  a  base  quean  and  thief,  have  worst  deserv'd 

me; 
And  therefore  speak  not  for  them.    By  your  place. 
You're  rather  to  do  me  justice.  Lend  me  your  ear: 
Forget  his  turkeys,  and  call  in  his  license. 
And  every  season  I  will  send  you  venison. 
To  feast  a  mayor  and  corporation. 

Gree.  I'm  chang'd  o'the  sudden  in  my  opinion. 
Mum. 
Come  near;  {To  Tap.  and  Froth.)  nearer,  rascal ! 
And,  now  I  view  him  better,  did  you  e'er  see 
One  look  so  like  an  arch  knave?  his  very  counte- 
nance. 
Should  an  understanding  judge  but  look  upon  him. 
Would  hang  him,  though  he  were  innocent. 

Tap.  6^  Froth.  Worshipful  sir, — 

Gree.  No ;  though  the  Great  Turk  came,  instead 
of  turkeys, 
To  beg  my  favour,  I'm  inexorable. 
Thou'st  an  ill  name :  I  here  do  damn  thy  license. 
Forbidding  thee  ever  to  tap  or  draw ; 
For  instantly  I  will,  in  mine  own  person. 
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Command  the  constable  to  pull  down  thy  sign, 
And  do't  before  I  eat. 
Froth.  No  mercy? 
Gree.  Vanish! 
If  I  shew  any,  may  my  promis'd  venison  choke  me  ! 
Tap.  Unthankful  knaves  are  ever  so  rewarded. 

[Exeunt  Tapwell  and  Froth. 
Well.  On,  Master  Greedy :  I'll  be  with  you  at 

dinner. 
'Gree.  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  stay  long; 
'Tis  almost  ready.  [^Exit. 

Well.  Speak:  what  are  you? 
Vint.  A  decay'd  vintner,  sir. 
That  might  have  thriv'd,  but  that  your  worship 

broke  me. 
With  trusting  you  with  muscadine  and  eggs, 
And  five-pound  suppers,  with  yourafter-drinkings, 
When  you  lodg'd  upon  the  Bankside. 
Well.  I  remember. 

Vint.  I've  not  been  hasty,  nor  e'er  laid  to  arrest 
you ; 
And  therefore,  sir, — 

Well.  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow  • 
I'll  set  thee  up  again.  {To  Mar.)  See  his  bill  paid. 
What  are  you"? 

Tai.  A  tailor  once,  but  now  mere  botcher. 
I  long  time  gave  you  credit  for  rich  clothes  ; 
But,  you  failing  in  payment, 
I  was  remov'd  from  the  shop-board,  and  confin'd 
Under  a  stall. 

Well.  See  him  paid  :  (to  Marrall)  and  botch  no 

more. 
Taj.  I  ask  no  interest,  sir. 
Well,  Such  tailors  need  not ; 
If  tUeir  bills  are  paid  in  one-and-twenty  years, 
They're  seldom  losers.    See  these  men  disoharg'd. 
{Marrall  settles  vcith  the  creditors.) 
And,  since  old  debts  are  clear'd  by  a  new  way, 
A  little  bounty  will  not  misbecome  me  : 
There's  something  for  you  all. 

{Gives  money  to  all  the  Servants.) 
All  the  Creditors.  Brave  Master  Wellborn  ! 

[Exeunt  Creditors. 
Well.  Leave  me,  good  friends  :  attend  upon  your 
lady.  [Exeunt  Amble,  Furnace,  and  Order. 
Now,  Master  Marrall,  what's  the  weighty  secret 
You  promis'd  to  impart? 

Mar.  Sir,  time  nor  place 
Allow  me  to  relate  each  circumstance  ; 
This  only,  in  a  word  ;  I  know,  Sir  Giles 
Will  come  upon  you  for  security 
For  all  the  money  which  he  now  has  lent  you ; 
This  you  must  not  consent  to  : 
As  he  grows  in  heat,  as  I  am  sure  he  will, 
Be  you  but  rough,  and  say,  he's  in  your  debt 
Ten  times  the  sum,  upon  sale  of  your  land  : 
I'd  a  hand  in't,  I  speak  it  to  my  shame, 
When  you  were  defeated  of  it. 
Well.  That's  forgiven. 

Mar,  I   shall   deserve  it.    Then  urge  him   to 
produce 
The  deed  in  which  you  pass'd  it  over  to  him  ; 
Which,  I  know,  he'll  have  about  him,  to  deliver 
To  the  Lord  Lovell.    I'll  instruct  you  further 
As  I  wait  on  your  worship  :  if  I  play  not  my  prize 
To  your  full  content,  and  your  uncle's  much  vex- 
ation. 
Hang  up  Jack  Marrall. 

Well.  I  rely  upon  thee.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— ^  Room  in  Sir  Giles's  house. 

Enter  Margaret,  ivilh  a  letter  in  her  hand,  and 
Allwortu. 

Allw,  Whether  to  yield  the  first  praise  to  mv 
lord's 

Unequall'd  temperance,  oryour  constant  sweetness, 
I  yet  re.st  doubtful. 


Marg.  Give  it  to  Lord  Lovell ; 
For  what  in  him  was  bounty,  in  me's  duty. 
I  make  but  payment  of  a  debt  to  which 
My  vows,  in  that  high  office  register'd, 
Are  faithful  witnesses. 

Allw.  'Tis  true,  my  dearest : 
Yet,  when  I  call  to  mind  how  many  fair  ones 
Make  wilful  shipwreck  of  their  faiths  and  oaths, 
To  fill  the  arms  of  greatness; 
While  you,  with  matchless  virtue,  thus  hold  out, 
Spurning  at  honour,  when  it  comes  to  court  you,-^ 
I  am  so  tender  of  your  good,  that  faintly 
I  wish  myself  that  right,  you're  pleas'd  to  do  me. 

Marg.  To    me   what's   title,    when    content   is 
wanting"? 
Or  the  smooth  brow,  and  wealth, 
Of  a  pleas'd  sire  that  slaves  me  to  his  will  j — 
And,  so  his  vain  ambition  may  be  feasted 
By  my  obedience,  and  he  see  me  great. 
Leaves  to  my  soul  nor  faculties  nor  power 
To  make  her  own  election  1 

Allw.  But  the  dangers 
That  follow  the  repulse — 

Marg.  To  me  they're  nothing  : 
Let  Allworth  love,  I  cannot  be  unhappy. 
Suppose  the  worst ;  that,  in  his  rage,  he  kill  me  ; 
A  tear  or  two,  by  you  dropt  on  my  hearse, 
In  sorrow  for  my  fate,  will  call  back  life 
So  far  as  but  to  say ,  that  I  die  your's ; 
I  then  shall  rest  in  peace, 

Allw,  Heaven  avert 
Such  trials  of  your  true  affection  to  me! 
Nor  will  it  unto  you,  that  are  all  mere}'. 
Shew  so  much  rigour.    But,  since  we  must  run 
Such  desperate  hazards,  let  us  do  our  best 
To  steer  between  'em. 

Marg.  Lord  Lovell  is  our  friend  ; 
And,  though  but  a  young  actor,  second  me 
In  doing  to  the  life  what  he  has  plotted. 

Etiter  Sir  Giles. 

The  end  may  yet  prove  happy.    {Aside,)  Now,  mj\ 
Allworth. 
Allw.  {Aside.)  To  your  letter,  and  put  on  a  seem- 
ing anger. 
Marg.  I'll  pay  my  lord  all  debts  due  to  his  title : 
And,  when  with  terms  not  taking  from  his  honourj 
He  does  solicit  me,  I  shall  gladly  hear  him  ; 
But,  in  this  peremptory,  nay,  commanding  way. 
To  fix  a  time  and  place,  without  my  knowledge, 
A  priest  to  tie  the  knot  can  ne'er  be  undone 
Till  death  unloose  it,  is  a  confidence 
In  his  lordship  will  deceive  him. 

Allw,  I  hope  better,  good  lady.  i 

Marg.  Hope,  sir,  what  you  please  ;  for  me, 
I  must  take  a  safe  and  secure  course  :  I  have 
A  father,  and  without  his  full  consent, 
Though  all  lords  of  the  land  kneel'd  for  my  favour, 
I  can  grant  nothing. 

SirG.  {Aside.)  I  like  this  obedience  ; 
But  whatsoever  my  lord  writes,  must  and  shall  be  ! 
Accepted  and  embrac'd.     Sweet  Master  AUworth.i 
You  shew  yourself  a  true  and  faithful  servant 
To  your  good  lord  :  he  has  a  jewel  of  you. 
How!   frowning,  Meg?  Are  the.se  looks  to  receive 
A  messenger  from  my  lordl    What's  this?  give 
nie  it. 
Marg.  A  piece  of  arrogant  paper. 
Sir  G.  {Reads.)  "Fair  mistress, fromyour servant- 
learn  all  joys 
That  we  can  hope  for,  if  deferr'd, prove  toys; 
Therefore,  this  instant,  and  in  private,  meet 
A  husband,  that  will  gladly  at  your  feet 
Lay  down  his  honours,  tendering  them  to  you 
With  all  content,  the  church  being  paid  her  due," 
Is  this  the  arrogant  piece  of  paper?  fool  ! 
Will  you  still  be  one?  I'tlie  name  of  madness,  what^ 
Could  his  good  honour  write  more  to  content  you  J 
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Is  there  aught  else  to  be  wish'd,  after  these  two 
That  are  already  ofter'd?     Marriage  first, 
And  lawful  pleasure  after.  What  would  you  more? 
Marg.  W  hy,  sir,  I  would  be  married  like  your 
daughter ; 
Not  hurried  away  i'the  night,  I  kuow  not  whither, 
Without  all  ceremony  ;  no  friends  invited. 
To  honour  the  solemnity. 

Allw.  An't  please  your  honour. 
For  so,  before  to-morrow,  I  must  style  you, 
My  lord  desires  this  privacy,  in  respect 
His  honourable  kinsmen  are  far  off. 
And  his  desires  to  have  it  done,  brook  not 
So  long  delay  as  to  expect  their  coming  ; 
And  yet  he  stands  resolv'd,  with  all  due  pomp 
To  have  his  marriage  at  court  celebrated, 
When  he  has  brought  your  honour  up  to  London. 
Sir  G.  He  tells  you  true  ;  'tis  the  fashion,  on  my 
knowledge : 
Yet  the  good  lord,  to  please  your  peevishness, 
Must  put  it  off,  forsooth  ! 

Marg.  I  could  be  contented. 
Were  you  but  by,  to  do  a  father's  part, 
And  give  me  in  the  church. 

Sir  G.  So  my  lord  have  you, 
What  do  I  care  who  gives  you?     Since  my  lord 
Does  purpose  to  be  private,  I'll  not  cross  him. 
I  know  not.  Master  Allworth,  how  my  lord 
May  be  provided,  and  therefore,  there's  a  purse 
Of  gold :    'twill  serve   this  night's  expense ;    to- 
morrow 
I'll  furnish  him  with  any  sums. 
Use  my  ring  to  my  chaplain  ;  he  is  benefic'd 
At  my  manor  of  Got'em,  and  call'd  Parson  Willdo  : 
'Tis  no  matter  for  a  license ;  I'll  bear  him  out  in't. 
Marg.  With  your  favour,  sir,  what  warrant  is 
your  ring? 
He  may  suppose  I  got  that  twenty  ways. 
Without  your  knowledge  ;  and  then,  to  be  refus'd 
Were  such  a  stain  upon  me !     If  you  pleas'd,  sir, 
Your  presence  would  do  better. 

Sir  G.  Still  perverse ! 
I  say  again  I  will  not  cross  my  lord  : 
Yet  I'll  prevent  you  too.     Paper  and  ink  there. 
Allw.  Sir, 'tis  ready  here. 

Sir  G.  I  thank  you.     I  can  write,  then,  to  my 
chaplain.  (>Str  Giles  sits  down  and  writes.) 
Allw.  Sir,  sir, 
You  may,  if  yon  please,  leave  out  the  name  of  my 

lord. 
In  respect  he  would  be  private,  and  only  write, — 
"  Marry  her  to  this  gentleman." 

Sir  G.  Well  advis'd— 
'Tis  done.    Away ! 

{Gives  Allworth  the  paper ;  Margaret  kneels.) 
My  blessing"?     Girl,  thou  hast  it : 
Nay,  no  reply.    Begone,  good  Master  Allworth : 
This  shall  be  the  best  night's  work  you  ever  made. 
Allw.  I  hope  so,  sir.      [Exeunt  Marg.  and  Allw, 
Sir  G.  Now  all's  cock-sure. 
■Methinks  I  hear  already  knights  and  ladies 
Say,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  how  is  it  with 
Yottr  honourable  daughter  1 
My  ends,    my  ends  are  compass'd!      Then,  for 

Wellborn 
And  the  lands ;  were  he  once  married  to  the  widow ; 
I  have  him  here.    {Touching  his  forehead.)    I  can 

scarce  contain  myself, 
I  am  so  full  of  joy ;  nay,  joy  all  over !  [Exit. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — The  Hall  in  Lady  Allworth's  house. 

Enter  Lovell  and  Lady  Allworth. 

Lady.  By  this,  you  know  how  strong  the  motives 
were. 
That  did,  my  lord,  induce  me  to  dispense 


A  little  with  my  gravity,  to  advance 

The  plots  and  projects  of  the  down-trod  Wellborn. 

Lov.  What  you  intended,  madam. 
For  the  poor  gentleman,  hath  found  good  success ; 
For,  as  I  understand,  his  debts  are  paid. 
And  he  once  more  furnish'd  for  fair  employment : 
But  all  the  arts  that  I  have  us'd  to  raise 
The  fortunes  of  your  joy  and  mine,  young  Allworth, 
Stand  yet  in  supposition:  though  I  hope  well; 
For  the  young  lovers  are  in  wit  more  pregnant 
Than  their  years  can  promise. 

Lady.  Though  my  wishes 
Are  with  your's,  my  lord  :  yet  give  me  leave  to  fear 
The  building,  though  well-grounded.     To  deceive 
Sir  Giles,  that's  both  a  lion  and  a  fox 
In  his  proceedings,  were  a  work  beyond 
The  strongest  undertakers ;  not  the  trial 
Of  two  weak  innocents. 

Lov.  Despair  not,  madam  : 
Hard  things  are  compass'd  oft  by  easy  means. 
The  cunning  statesman,  that  believes,  he  fathoms 
The  counsels  of  all  kingdoms  on  the  earth. 
Is  by  simplicity  oft  over-reach'd. 

Lady.  May  he  be  so ! 
The  young  ones  have  my  warmest  wishes  with  them. 

Lov.  O,  gentle  lady,  prove  as  kind  to  me ! 
You've  deign'd  to  hear,  now  grant,  my  honest  suit ; 
And  if  you  may  be  won  to  make  me  happy. 
But  join  your  hand  to  mine,  and  that  shall  be 
A  solemn  contract. 

Lady.  I  were  blind  to  my  own  good. 
Should  I  refuse  it;  yet,  my  lord,  receive  me 
As  such  a  one,  the  study  of  whose  whole  life 
Shall  know  no  other  object  but  to  please  you. 

Lov.  If  I  return  not,  with  all  tenderness. 
Equal  respect  to  you,  may  I  die  wretched! 

Lady.  'There  needs  no  protestation,  my  lord. 
To  her  that  cannot  doubt. 

Enter  WELLBORN. 
You're  welcome,  sir : 
Now  you  look  like  yourself. 

Well.  And  will  continue 
Such,  in  my  free  acknowledgement  that  I  am 
Your  creature,  madam  ;  and  will  never  hold 
My  life  mine  own,  when  you  please  to  command  it, 

Lov.  It  is  a  thankfulness  that  well  becomes  you. 

Lady.  For  me,  I  am  happy. 
That  my  endeavours  prosper'd.    Saw  you  of  late 
Sir  Giles,  your  uncle? 

Well.  I  heard  of  him,  madam. 
By  his  minister,  Marrall.  He's  grown  into  strange 

passions 
About  his  daughter :  this  last  night,  he  look'd  for 
Your  lordship  at  his  home  ;  but,  missing  you, 
And  Margaret  not  appearing,  he  is  coming 
To  seek  her  here  at  Lady  Allworth's  house. 
His  wise  head  is  much  perplex'd  and  troubled. 

Lov.  I  hope  my  project  took. 

Lady.  I  strongly  hope  it. 

(Sir  Giles  and  Marrall  without.) 

Sir  G.  (Without.)  Ha!  find  my  daughter,  thou 
huge  lump  of  nothing, 
I'll  bore  thine  eyes  out  else. 

Well.  May  it  please  your  lordship. 
For  some  ends  of  mine  own,  but  to  withdraw 
A  little  out  of  sight,  though  not  of  hearing, 
You  may,  perhaps,  have  sport. 

Lov.  You  shall  direct  me.  [_Exit. 

Sir  G.  (Without.)  Idiot!  booby!  booby! 

Mar.  (Without.)  O,  O,  O  ! 

Sir  G.  (  Without.)  I  shall  sol-fa  you,  rogue! 

Mar.  (Without.)  Sir,  for  what  cause 
Do  you  use  me  thus? 

Enter  Sir  Giles  with  distracted  looks,  driving  in 
Marrall  before  him. 
Sir  G.  Cause,  slave  ?    Why,  T  am  angry, 
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And  thou  a  subject  only  fit  for  beating. 

And  60  to  cool  my  ohofer.    liOok  to  the  writing  v 

Let  but  the  seal  be  broke  upon  the  box 

That  has  slept  in  my  cabinet  these  three  years, 

I'll  rack  thy  soul  for't. 

Mar.  (Aside.)  I  may  yet  cry  quittance ; 
Though  now  I  suffer,  and  dare  not  resist. 

Sir  G.   Lady,  by  your  leave :  did  you  see  my 
daughter,  lady? 
And  the  lordber  husband?  Are  they  in  your  house? 
If  tliey  are,  discover,  that  I  may  bid  'em  joy; 
And,  as  an  entrance  to  her  place  of  honour. 
See  you,  on  her  left  hand,  bending  down  low, 
When  she  nods  on  you  ;  wliich  you  must  receive 
As  a  special  favour. 

Lady.  When  I  know,  Sir  Giles, 
Her  state  requires  such  ceremony,  I  shall  pay  it ; 
But,  in  the  meantime, 
I  give  you  to  understand,  I  neither  know 
Nor  care  where  her  honour  is. 

Sir  G.  When  you  once  see  her 
Led  and  supported  by  the  lord,  her  husband, 
You'll  be  taught  better.    Nephew, — 

Well.  Well? 

Sir  G.  No  more ! 

Well.  'Tis  all  1  owe  you. 

Sir  G.  Have  your  redeem'd  rags 
Made"yon  thus  insolent ! 

TFeW.  Insolent  to  you! 
Whj',  what  are  you,  sir,  pray,  unless  in  years, 
More  than  myself? 

Sir  G.  His  fortune  swells  him  : 
'Tis  rank  !  he's  married. 

Lady.  (Aside.)  This  is  excellent! 

Sir  G.  Sir,  in  calm  language,  though  I  seldom 
use  it, 
I  am  familiar  with  the  cause  that  makes  yon 
Bear  up  thus  bravely  ;  there's  a  certain  buzz 
Of  a  stolen  marriage, — do  you  heai' ! — of  a  stolen 

marriage ; 
In  which,  'tis  said,  there's  somebody  hath  been 

cozen'd; 
I  name  no  parties. 

Well.  Well,  sir,  and  what  follows  1 

Sir  G.  Marry,  this,  since  yon  are  so  peremptory : 
remember, 
Upon  mere  hope  of  your  great  match,  I  lent  you 
Some  certain  monies;  put  me  in  good  security. 
And  suddenly,  by  mortgage  or  by  statute. 
Of  some  of  your  new  possessions,  or  I'll  have  yon 
Dragg'd  in  your  lavender  robes  to  the  gaol;  you 

know  me. 
And,  therefore,  do  not  trifle. 

Well.  Can  you  be 
So  cruel  to  your  nepliew,  noio  lie's  in 
The  way  to  rise?    Was  this  the  courtesy 
Yon  did  me,  in  pure  love,  and  no  ends  elsel 

Sir  G.    End  me  no  ends !    Engage  the  whole 
estate. 
And  force  your  spouse  to  sign  it ;  you  shall  have 
TJiree  or  four  thousand  more,  to  roar  and  swagger, 
And  revel  in  drunken  taverns. 

Well.  And  beg  after: 
Mean  you  not  so? 

Sir  G.  My  thoughts  are  mine  and  free. 
Shall  I  have  security? 

Well.  No,  indeed,  you  shall  not; 
Nor  bond,  nor  bill,  nor  bare  acknowledgement. 
Your  great  looks  fright  not  me. 

.Sir  G.  But  my  deeds  shall.      (They  both  draw.) 

Lady.  Help  !  Murder,  murder! 

Eni^r  Amdle,    Watchall,   mid  Order,  with 
drawn  sivords. 

Sir  G.  Outbrav'd ! 

Well.  Let  him  come  on, 
Arm'd  with  his  cut-throat  practices  to  guard  him, 
"With  all  his  wrongs  and  iojuries  about  him, 


The  right  that  I  bring  with  me  will  defend  roe. 
And  punish  his  extortion. 

Sir  G.  That  I  had  thee 
But  single  in  the  field  ! 

Lady.  You  may  ;  but  make  not 
My  house  your  quarrelling  scene* 

Sir  G.  Were't  in  a  church. 
By  heaven  and  hell,  I'll  do't! 

(Lady  Allivorth  retires.] 

Mar.  (To  Well.)  Now  put  him  to 
The  shewing  of  the  deed. 

Well.  This  rage  is  vain,  sir : 
For  fighting,  fear  not,  you  shall  have  your  handl 

full 
Upon  the  least  incitement ;  and,  whereas 
You  charge  me  with  a  debt  of  monies  to  you ; 
If  there  be  law,  howe'er  you  have  no  conscience,.' 
Either  restore  my  land,  or  I'll  recover 
A  debt,  that's  truly  due  to  me  from  you. 
In  value  ten  times  more  than  what  you  challenge* 

Sir  G.  I  in  thy  debt  ?  O,  impudence  !  Did  I  no| 
purchase 
The  land  left  by  thy  father?  that  rich  land 
That  had  continued  in  Wellborn's  name 

Enter  two  of  Sir  Gileses  Servants  with  a  box.. 
Twenty  descents  ;  which,  like  a  riotous  fool, 
Thou  didst  make  sale  of?    O,  you're  come  at  last !" 
(To  the  Servants.) 
Is  not  here  inclos'd 
The  deed  that  does  confirm  it  mine? 

Mar.  Now,  nowi  (Lady  Allicorth  advances.) 

Well.  I  do  acknowledge  none ;  I  ne'er  pass'd  o'er 
Any  such  land ;  I  grant,  for  a  year  or  two, 
You  had  it  in  trust ;  which,  if  yon  do  discharge. 
Surrendering  the  possession,  yon  shall  ease 
Yourself  and  me  of  chargeable  suits  in  law ; 
Which,  if  you  prove  not  honest,  as  I  doubt  it. 
Must  of  necessity  follow. 

Lady.  In  my  judgment, 
He  does  advise  you  well. 

Sir  G.  Good,  good  !  Conspire 
With  your  new  husband,  lady ;  second  him 
In  his  dishonest  practices.     But,  when 
This  manor  is  extended  to  my  use. 
You'll  speak  in  an  humbler  key,  and  sue  for  favour.' 

Lady.  Never:  do  not  hope  it. 

Welt.  Let  despair  first  seize  me. 

Sir  G.  Yet,  to  shut  up  thy  mouth,   and  make 
thee  give 
Thyself  the  lie,  the  loud  lie,  I  draw  out 
The  precious  evidence ;  if  thou  canst  forswear        • 
Thy  hand  and  seal,  and  make  a  forfeit  of 
Thy  ears  to  the  pillory, — 

(Sir  Giles  unlocks  the  box,  and  takes  out 
the  deed.) 
See  !  here's  that  will  make  j 

My  interest  clear.    Ha!  ." 

Lady.  A  fair  skin  of  parchment! 

Well.  Indented,  I  confess,  and  labels  too  ; 
But  neither  wax,   nor  words.      How  ?   thunder- 
struck ! 
Is  this  your  precious  evidence?  this,  that  makes  ■ 
Your  interest  clear? 

Sir  G.  I  am  o'erwhelm'd  with  wonder! 
What  prodigy  is  this?  What  subtle  devil 
Hath  raz'd  out  the  inscription?  The  wax 
Turn'd  into  dust! 
Do  you  deal  with  witches,  rascal? 
There  is  a  statute  for  you,  which  will  bring 
Your  neck  in  a  hempen  circle :  yes,  there  is  ; 
And,  now  'tis  better  thought;  for,  cheater,  know, 
This  juggling  shall  not  save  you. 

Well.  To  save  thee. 
Would  beggar  the  stock  of  mercy. 

(Retires  with  Lady  Alhvorth.) 

Sir  G.  Marrall,  Marrall ! 

Mar.  Sir? 
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Sir  Of  Though  the  witneesee  are  dead,  your  tes- 
timony, 
Help'd  with  an  oath  or  two, — and  for  thy  master, 
Thy  liberal  master,  my  good  honest  servant, 
I  know,  thoa  wilt  swear  anything, — to  dash 
This  cunniug  sleight: 
The  deed  being  drawn,  too, 
By  thee,  my  careful  Marrall,  and  deliver'd 
When  thou  wast  present,  will  make  good  my  title. 
W^ilt  thou  not  swear  this? 

Mar.  I !  No,  I  assure  you !    (Breaks  from  him.) 
I  have  a  conscience,  not  sear'd  up,  like  your's  : 
I  know  no  deeds. 

^Sir  G.  Wilt  thou  betray  me? 

(Drawing  his  sword.^ 

Mar.  Keep  him  (  Wellborn  opposes  him.) 

From  using  of  his  hands ;  I II  use  my  tongue 
To  his  no  little  torment. 

Sir  G.  Mine  own  varlet 
Rebel  against  me ! 

Mar.  Yes,  and  uncase  you  too. 
The  idiot,  the  patch,  the  slave,  the  booby. 
Your  drudge,  can  now  anatomise  you,  and  lay  open 
All  your  black  plots,  and  level  with  the  earth 
Your  hill  of  pride  ;  and  shake. 
Nay,  pulverize,  the  walls  you  think  defend  you. 

Sir  G.  O !  that  I  had  thee  in  my  gripe !  I'd  tear 
thee 
Joint  after  joint. 

Mar.  1  know  you  are  a  tearer  ; 
But  I'll  have  first  your  fangs  par'd  off,  and  then 
Come  nearer  to  you ;  when  I  have  discover'd. 
And  made  it  good  before  the  judge,  what  ways, 
And  devilish  practices,  you  us'd  to  cozen  with. 

Well.  All  will  come  out. 

Sir  G.  But  that  I  will  live,  rogue,  to  torture  thee, 
And  make  thee  wish,  and  kneel,  in  vain,  to  die ; 
These  swords  that  keep  thee  from  me,  should  fix 

here. 
Although  they  made  my  body  but  one  wound. 
But  I  would  reach  thee.     I  play  the  fool, 
And  make  my  anger  but  ridiculous : 
There  will  be  a  time  and  place,   there  will  be, 

coward. 
When  you  shall  feel  what  I  dare  do. 

Well.  I  think  so. 
You  dare  do  any  ill ;  yet  want  true  valour, 
To  be  honest  and  repent. 

Sir  G.  They're  words  I  know  not. 
Nor  e'er  will  learn.    Patience,  the  beggar's  virtue, 
Shall  find  no  harbour  here. 

Enter  two  of  Sir  Gileses  Servants. 
Lady.  Whom  have  we  herel 
Sir  G.  After  these  storms. 
At  length,  a  calm  appears.    My  chaplain  comes. 

Enter  Parson  WiLLDO,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 
Welcome;  most  welcome ! 

There's  comfort  in  thy  looks  !  Ts  the  deed  done? 
Is  my  daughter  married?  Say  but  so,  my  chaplain. 
And  I  am  tajne. 

Will.  Married  ?    Yes,  T  assure  yon. 
Sir  G.  Then  vanish  all  sad  thoughts  ! 
My  doubts  and  fears  are  in  the  titles  drown'd 
Of  ray  honourable,  my  right  honourable  daughter. 
Now,  you  that  plot  against  me, 
And  hop'd  to  trip  my  heels  up,  that  coutemn'd  me, 
riiink  on't  and  tremble.  (Music.) 

Enter  LoVELL,  behind, 
rhey  come !     I  hear  the  music. 
\  lane  there,  for  my  lord ! 
Well.  This  sudden  heat 
May  yet  be  cool'd,  sir. 
Sir  G.  Make  way  there  for  my  lady  and  my  lord. 

(^Music.) 


i   Enter  iWQ  Servants  of  Sir  Giles's,  Margaret,  and 
Allworth. 
Marg.  (Kneels.)  Sir,  first  your  pardon,  then  your 
blessing,  with 
Your  full  allowance  of  the  choice  I've  made. 
Not  to  dwell 

Too  long  on  words,  this  is  my  husband. 
Sir  G.  How  !   ' 

Allm.  So  I  assure  you  :  all  the  rites  of  marriage. 
With  every  circumstance,  are  past: 
And  for  right  honourable  son-in-law,  you  may  say. 
Your  dutiful  daughter. 

Sir  G.  Devil !     Are  they  married  ? 

Will.  Do  a  father's  part,  and  say.  Heaven  give 

'em  joy ! 
Sir  G.  Confusion  and  ruin!     Speak,  and  speak 
quickly, 
Or  thou  art  dead.  (Seizes  Willdo.) 

Will.  They're  man-ied. 
Sir  G.  Thou  hadst  better 
Have  made  a  contract  with  the  king  of  fiends. 
Than  these.    My  brain  turns  ! 

Will.  Why  this  rage  to  me? 
Is  not  this  your  letter,  sir?  and  these  the  words, — 
"  Marry  her  to  this  gentleman?" 

Sir  G.  It  cannot ; 
Nor  will  I  e'er  believe  it — 'Sdeath!  I  will  not, 
That  I,  who  never  left  a  print 
Where  I  have  trod,  for  the  most  curious  search 
To  trace  ray  footsteps,  should  be  guU'd  by  children ! 
Baffled  and  fool'd,  and  all  my  hopes  and  labours 
Defeated  and  made  void. 

Well.  As  it  appears. 
You  are  so,  my  grave  uncle.  IWilldo  retires. 

Sir  G.  Village  nurses 
Revenge  their  wrongs  with  curses  ;  I'll  not  waste 
A  syllable,  but  thus  I  take  the  life 
Which,  wretched,  I  gave  to  thee. 

(  Offers  to  kill  Margaret.) 
Lov.^  (Stopping  him.)  Hold,  for  your  own  sake! 
If  charity  to  your  daughter  have  quite  left  you  : 
Will  yon  do  an  act,  though  in  your  hopes  lost 

here, 
Can  leave  no  hope  for  peace  or  rest  hereafter? 
Consider,  at  tbe  best,  you're  but  a  man  ; 
And  cannot  so  create  your  aims,  but  that 
They  may  be  cross'd. 

Sir  G.  Lord !  thus  I  spit  at  thee. 
And  at  thy  counsel ;  and  again  desire  thee. 
And  as  thou  art  a  soldier,  if  thy  valour 
Dares  shew  itself  where  multitude  and  example 
Lead  not  the  way,  let's  quit  the  house,  and  change 
Six  words  in  private. 
Lov,  I  am  ready. 
Lady.  Stay,  sir. 
Contest  with  one  distracted? 
Well.  You'll  grow  like  him 
Should  you  answer  his  vain  challenge. 

Sir  G.  Are  you  pale? 
Borrow  their  helps  :  though  Hercules  call  it  odds 
I'll  stand  'gainst  all,  as  I  am,  hemm'd  in  thus.       ' 
Say,  there  were  a  squadron 
Of  pikes,   lin'd  through  with  shot,  when  I   am 

mounted 
Upon  my  injuries,  shall  I  fear  to  charge  'em  ? 
No  :  I'll  through  the  battalia,  and  that  routed, 
I'll  fall  to  execution.  (Attempts  to  draw  his  sword  ) 
Ha !  I'm  feeble  : 

Some  undone  widow  sits  upon  mine  arm, 
And  takes  away  the  use  oft ;  and  my  sword 
Glued  to  my  scabbard  with  wrong'd  orphan's' tears 
Will  not  be  drawn.  * 

Ha  1  what  are  these?  Sure,  hangmen. 
That  come  to  bind  my  hands,  and  then  to  drag  me 
Before  the  judgment-seat.     Now,   they  are  new 


And  do  appear  like  Furies,  with  steel  whips 
To  scourge  my  ulcerous  soul.    Shall  I  then  fall 
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Ingloriously ,  and  yield  ?    No !  spite  of  fate, 
I  will  be  forc'd  to  hell  like  to  myself. 
Though  you  were  legions  of  accursed  spirits, 
Thus  would  I  fly  among  you. 

(He  rushes  madly  towards  his  daughter,  and 
falb  exhausted;  the  Servants  raise  him 
up,  he  recovers,  looks  wildly  around,  then 
sinks  into  their  arms,  and  is  carried  off. ) 
Well.  What  arts  didst  use  to  raze  out  the  con- 
veyance? 
Mar.  Certain  minerals, 
Incorporated  in  the  ink  and  wax. 
Besides,  he  gave  me  nothing  ;  bat  still  fed  me 
With  hopes  and  blows. 
If  it  please  yonr  worship 

To  call  to  memory,  this  mad  beast  once  caus'd  me 
To  urge  you  or  to  hang,  or  drown,  yourself: 
I'll  do  the  like  to  him,  if  you  command  me. 

Well.  You  are  a  rascal ;  and  he  that  dares  be 
false 
To  a  master,  though  unjust,  will  very  hardly 
Be  true  to  any  other.    Begone ; 
And  look  not  for 

Reward  or  favour  from  me,  till  thou'st  learn'd 
To  mend  thy  wicked  life.  [Exit  Marrall. 

{Allworth  and  Margaret  advance.) 
Marg.  O,  my  poor  father ! 
Allw.  Nay,  weep  not,  dearest;  though  it  shew 
your  piety: 
What  is  decreed  by  heaven,  we  cannot  alter. 
Lav.  And  heaven  here  gives  a  precedent  to  teach 
us. 
That,  when  men  leave  religion,  and  turn  atheists. 


[Act  V. 


Their  own  abilities  leave  them.    Pray  you,  take 
comfort :  (  To  Margaret. ) 

I  will  endeavour,  you  shall  be  his  guardians 
In  his  distractions.   And  for  your  land,  Wellbora, 
I'll  be  an  umpire 

Between  you  and  this  the  undoubted  heir 
Of  Sir  Giles  Overreach.  For  me,  here's  the  anchor 
That  I  must  fix  on.  (To  Lady  Allworth.) 

Allw.  What  yon  shall  determine, 
My  lord,  we  will  allow  of. 

Well.  'Tis  the  language 
That  I  speak  too ;  but  there  is  something  else, 
Beside  the  re-possession  of  ray  land. 
And  payment  of  my  debts,  that  I  must  practise  : 
I  had  a  reputation,  but  'twas  lost 
In  my  loose  course ;  and  until  I  redeem  it 
Some  noble  way,  I  am  but  half  made  up. 
It  is  a  time  of  action  ;  if  your  lordship 
Will  please  to  confer  a  company  upon  me 
In  your  command,  I  doubt  not,  in  my  service 
To  my  king  and  country,  but  I  shall  do  something 
That  may  make  me  right  again. 

Lov.  Your  suit  is  granted. 
And  you  lov'd  for  the  motion. 

Well.  Nothing,  then,  (To  the  audience.)  i 

Now  wants  but  your  allowance  ;  and  in  that 
Our  all  is  comprehended;  which,  if  you 
Grant  willingly,  as  a  fair  favour  due 
To  the  poet's,  and  our  labours,  as  you  may, 
(For  we  despair  not,  gentlemen,  of  the  play  :) 
Yon  may  expect,  the  grace  you  shew  to-night, 
Will  teach  us  how  to  act,  our  poets  how  to  write. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Lord  Townly's  Apartment, 
Lord  Townly  discovered.    ■ 

Lord  T.  Why  did  I  marry  1  Was  it  not  evident, 
mj  plain,  rational  scheme  of  life  was  impracticable 
with  a  woman  of  so  different  a  way  of  thinking  ?  Is 
there  one  article  of  it  that  she  has  not  broke  in  upon? 
Yes,  let  me  do  her  justice — her  reputation — that,  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  is  in  question.  But,  then, 
how  long  her  profligate  course  of  pleasures  may  make 
her  able  to  keep  it,  is  a  shocking  consideration ;  and 
her  presumption,  while  she  keeps  it,  insupportable  ; 
for,  on  the  pride  of  that  single  virtue,  she  seems  to 
lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  point,  that  the  free 
indulgence  of  every  other  vice  this  fertile  town 
affords,  is  the  birthright  prerogative  of  a  woman  of 
quality.  Amazing  !  that  a  creature,  so  warm  in  the 
pursuit  of  her  pleasures,  should  never  cast  one 
thought  towards  her  happiness.  Thus,  while  she 
admits  of  no  lover,  she  thinks  it  a  greater  merit  stiU  in 
her  chastity,  not  to  care  for  her  husband ;  and,  while 
she  herself  is  solacing  in  one  continual  round  of  cards 
and  good  company,  he,  poor  wretch,  is  left  at  large, 
to  take  care  of  his  own  contentment.  'Tis  time,  m- 
deed,  some  care  were  taken,  and  speedily  there  shall 
be_;  yet,  let  me  not  be  rash  :  perhaps  this  disap- 
pointment of  my  heart  may  make  me  too  impatient ; 
and  some  tempers,  when  reproached,  grow  more 
nntractable.  Here  she  comes :  let  me  be  calm  awhile. 

Enter  Lady  Townly. 
Going  out  so  soon  after  dinner,  madam  1 

Lady  T,  Lard,  my  lord  !  what  can  I  possibly  do 
at  home?  [at  home'? 

Lord  T.    What  does  my  sister.  Lady  Grace,  do 

Lady  T.  Why,  that  is  to  me  amazing!  Have 
you  ever  any  pleasure  at  home "? 


Lord  T.  It  might  be  in  your  power,  madam,  I 
confess,  to  make  it  a  little  more  comfortable  to 
me. 

Lady  T.  Comfortable!  And  so,  my  good  lord, 
you  would  really  have  a  woman  of  my  rank  and  spirit 
stay  at  home  to  comfort  her  husband !  Lord,  what 
notions  of  life  some  men  have  ! 

Lord  T.  Don't  you  think,  madam,  some  ladies' 
notions  are  full  as  extravagant  ? 

Lady  T.  Yes,  my  lord,  when  the  tame  doves  live 
cooped  within  the  pen  of  j-^our  precepts,  I  do  think 
them  prodigious  indeed ! 

Lord  T.  And  when  they  fly  wild  about  this  town, 
madam,  pray  what  must  the  world  think  of  them  then? 

Lady  T.  Oh  !  this  world  is  not  so  ill-bred  as  to 
quaiTel  with  any  woman  for  liking  it. 

Lord  T.  Nor  am  I,  madam,  a  husband  so  well- 
bred,  as  to  bear  my  wife's  being  so  fond  of  it ;  in 
short,  the  life  you  lead,  madam — 

Lady  T.    Is  to  me  the  pleasantest  life  in  the  world. 

Lord  T.  I  should  not  dispute  your  taste,  madam, 
if  a  woman  had  a  right  to  please  nobody  but  herself. 

Lady  T.   Why,  whom  would  you  have  her  please? 

Lord  T.     Sometimes  her  husband. 

Lady  T.  And  don't  you  think  a  husband  under 
the  same  obligation? 

Lord  T.     Certainly. 

Lady  T.  Why  then  we  are  agreed,  my  lord.  For 
if  I  never  go  abroad  till  I  am  weary  of  being  at 
home,  (which  you  know  is  the  case)  is  it  not  equally 
reasonable  not  to  come  home  till  one  is  weary  of 
being  abroad  ? 

Lord  T.  If  this  be  your  rule  of  life,  madam,  'tis 
time  to  ask  you  one  serious  question. 

Lady  T.  Don't  let  it  be  long  a  coming,  then  ;  for 
I  am  in  haste. 
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Lord  T.  Madam,  when  I  am  serious,  I  expect  a 
serious  answer. 

Lady  T.  Before  I  know  tbe  question  ! 

Lord  T.  Psha !  Have  I  power,  madam,  to  make 
you  serious  by  entreaty? 

Ladii  T.  You  have.  _ 

Lor'dT.  And  you  promise  to  answer  me  sincerely  ! 

Lady  T.  Sincerely. 

Lord  T.  Now,  then,  recollect  your  thoughts,  and 
tell  me  seriously  why  you  married  me. 

Ladij  T.  You  insist  upon  truth,  you  say  ? 

Lord  T.  I  think  T  have  a  right  to  it. 

LadyT.  Why,  then,  my  lord,  to  give  you  at  once 
a  proof  of  my"  obedience  and  sincerity,  I  think  I 
married  to  take  off  that  restraint  that  lay  upon  my 
pleasures  while  I  was  a  single  woman. 

LordT.  How,  madam!  Is  any  woman  under  less 
restraint  after  marriage  than  before  it? 

Lady  T.  Oh  I  my  lord,  ray  lord!  they  are  quite 
diflerent  creatures!  Wives  have  infinite  liberties 
in  life,  that  would  be  terrible  in  an  unmarried  wo- 

Lord  T.  Name  one.  [man  to  take. 

Lady  T.  Fifty,  if  you  please.  To  begin,  then: 
in  the  morning,  a  married  woman  may  have  men  at 
her  toilet ;  invite  them  to  dinner ;  appoint  them  a 
party  in  the  stage-box  at  the  play ;  engross  the 
conversation  there;  call  them  by  their  christian 
names  ;  talk  louder  than  tbe  players  ;  from  thence, 
clatter  again  to  this  end  of  the  town;  break,  with 
the  morning,  into  an  assembly ;  crowd  to  the  ha- 
zard table ;  throw  a  familiar  levant  upon  some  sharp, 
lurching  man  of  quality;  and  if  he  demands  his 
money,  turn  it  off  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  cry  you'll 
owe  it  him,  to  vex  him.    Ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  T.  Prodigious !     {Aside.) 

Lady  T.  These  now,  my  lord,  are  some  few  of 
the  many  modish  amusements  that  distinguish  the 
privilege  of  a  wife  from  that  of  a  single  woman. 

LordT,  Death,  madam!  Whatlaw  has  made  these 
liberties  less  scandalous  in  a  wife  than  in  an  un- 
married woman? 

Lady  T.  Why  the  strongestlaw  in  the  world — cus- 
tom, custom ;  time  out  of  mind,  my  lord. 

Lord  T.  Custom,  madam,  is  the  law  of  fools ; 
but  it  shall  never  govern  me. 

Lady  T.  Nay  then,  my  lord,  'tis  time  for  me  to 
observe  the  laws  of  prudence. 

Lord  T.  I  wish  I  could  see  an  instance  of  it. 

Lady  T.  You  shall  have  one  this  moment,  my 
lord  ;  for  I  think  when  a  man  begins  to  lose  his 
temper  at  home,  if  a  woman  has  any  prudence, 
why  she'll  go  abroad  till  he  comes  to  himself  again. 
{Goimj.) 

Lord  T.  Hold,  madam!  I  am  amazed  you  are 
not  more  uneasy  at  the  life  we  lead.  You  don't 
•want  sense,  andyet  seem  void  of  all  humanity;  for, 
with  a  blush  I  say  it,  I  think  I  have  not  wanted 
love. 

Lady  T.  Oh!  don't  say  that,  my  lord,  ifyou  sup- 
pose I  have  my  senses. 

Lord  T.  What  is  it  I  have  done  to  you?  What 
can  you  complain  of? 

LadyT.  Oh  !  nothing,  in  the  least.  'Tis  true  you 
have  heard  me  say  I  have  owed  my  Lord  Lurcher 
a  hundred  pounds  these  three  weeks  ;  but  what 
then?  a  husband  is  not  liable  to  his  wife's  debts  of 
honour,  you  know ;  and  if  a  silly  woman  will  be 
uneasy  about  money  she  can't  be  sued  for,  what's 
that  to  him?  As  long  as  he  loves  her,  to  be  sure, 
she  can  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Lord  T.  By  heaven,  if  my  whole  fortune,  thrown 
into  your  lap,  could  make  you  delight  in  the  cheer- 
ful duties  of  a  wife,  I  should  think  myself  a  gainer 
by  the  purchase  I 

Lady  T.  That  is,  my  lord,  I  might  receive  your 
whole  estate,  provided  you  were  sure  I  would  not 
spend  a  shilling  of  it. 

Lord  T.  No,  madam:  were  I  master  of  your 
heart,  your  pleasures  would  be  mine  ;  but  different 
ai  they  are,  I'll  feed  even  your  follies  to  deserve 


it.  Perhaps  you  may  Lave  some  other  trifling 
debts  of  honour  abroad,  that  keep  you  out  of  hu- 
mour at  home  ;  at  least  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  I 
have  not  more  of  your  company.  There,  there's  a 
bill  of  five  hundred;  and  now,  madam — 

Lady  T.  And  nowmy  lord,  down  to  the  ground,! 
thank  you.  {Courtsetjhig.) 

Lord  T.  If  it  be  no  offence,  madam — 

Lady  T.  Say  what  you  please,  my  lord;  I  am  in 
that  harmony  of  spirits,  it  is  impossible  to  put  me 
out  of  humour. 

Lord  T.  How  long,  in  reason,  then,  do  you  think 
that  sum  ought  to  last  you? 

Lady  T.  Oh  !  my  dear,  dear  lord,  now  yon  have 
spoiled  all  again  !  How  is  it  possible  I  should  an- 
swer for  an  event  that  so  utterly  depends  upon  for- 
tune ?  But  to  shew  you  that  I  am  more  inclined  to 
get  money  than  to  throw  it  away,  I  have  a  strong 
possession  that  with  this  five  hundred  I  shall  win 
five  thousand. 

Lord  T.  Madam,  if  yon  were  to  win  ten  thou- 
sand, it  would  be  no  satisfaction  to  me. 

Lady  T.  Oh!  the  churl!  ten  thousand.  What! 
not  so  much  as  wish  I  might  win  ten  thousand  ? 
Ten  thousand!  Oh!  the  charming  sum  !  what  infi- 
nite pretty  things  might  a  woman  of  spirit  do  with 
ten  thousand  guineas !  On  my  conscience,  if  she  were 
a  woman  of  true  spirit — she — she  might  lose  them 
aU  again. 

Lord  T.  And  I  had  rather  it  should  be  so,  madam ; 
provided  I  could  be  sure  that  were  the  last  yoa 
would  lose. 

Lady  T.  Well,  my  lord,  to  let  you  see  I  design 
to  play  all  the  good  housewife  I  can,  I  am  now  go- 
ing to  a  party  at  quadrille,  only  to  trifle  with  a  little 
of  it,  at  poor  two  guineas  a  fish,  with  the  Duchess 
of  Quiteright.  [Exit, 

LordT.  Insensible  creature!  neither  reproaches 
nor  indulgence,  kindness  nor  severity,  can  wake 
her  to  the  least  reflection !  Continual  license  has 
lulled  her  into  such  a  lethargy  of  care,  that  she 
speaks  of  her  excesses  with  the  same  easy  confi- 
dence as  if  they  were  so  many  virtues.  What  a 
turn  has  her  head  taken  !  But  how  to  cure  it — take 
my  friend's  opinion — Manly  will  speak  freely — my 
sister  with  tenderness  to  both  sides.  They  know 
my  case ;  I'll  talk  with  them. 

Enter  WILLIAMS. 

Wil.  Mr.  Manly,  my  lord  has  sent  to  know  if 
your  lordship  was  at  home. 

Lord  T.  They  did  not  deny  me? 

Wil.  No,  my  lord. 

Lord  T.  Very  well ;  step  up  to  my  sister,  and 
say  I  desire  to  speak  with  her. 

Wil.  Lady  Grace  is  here,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Enter  Lady  Grace. 

Lord  T.  So,  lady  fair,  what  pretty  weapon  have 
you  been  killing  your  time  with? 

Lady  G.  A  huge  folio,  that  has  almostkilled  me. 
I  think  I  have  half  read  my  eyes  out. 

Lord  T.  Oil !  you  should  not  pore  so  much  just 
after  dinner,  child. 

Lady  G.  That's  true ;  but  anybody's  thoughts 
are  better  than  always  one's  own,  you  know. 

Lord  T.  Who's  there  ? 

He-enter  WILLIAMS. 
Leave  word  at  the  door  I  am  at  home  to  nobody    i 
but  Mr.  Manly.  [Exit  Williams.    \ 

Lady  G.  And  why  is  he  excepted,  pray,  my  lord  ?    '' 

Lord  T.  I  hope,  madam,  you  have  no  objection 
to  his  company. 

Lady  G,  Your  particular  orders,  upon  my  being 
here,  look  indeed  as  ifyou  thought  I  had  not. 

Lord  T.  And  your  ladyship's  inquiry  into  the 
reason  of  these  orders,  shews,  at  least,  it  was  not  a 
matter  indifl'erent  to  you. 

Lady  G,  Lord  !  you  make  the  oddest  construc- 
tions, brother! 

LordT.  Look  you,  my  grave  Lady  Grace;  in 
one  serious  word,  I  wish  you  had  him. 
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Lady  G.  I  can't  help  that. 

LordT.  Ha!  you  can't  help  it.  Ha,  ha!  The  flat 
simplicity  of  that  reply  was  admirable. 

Lady  G.  Pooh !  you  tease  one,  brother  I 

Lord  T.  Come,  I  beg  pardon,  child ;  this  is  not 
a  point,  I  grant  you,  to  trifle  upon ;  therefore  I 
hope  you'll  give  ine  leave  to  be  serious. 

Lady  G.  If  you  desire  it,  brother;  though,  upon 
my  word,  as  to  Mr.  Manly's  having  any  serious 
thoughts  of  me,  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

LordT.  Well  there's  nothing  wrong  in  your  mak- 
ing a  doubt  of  it ;  but,  in  short,  I  find  by  his  con- 
versation of  late,  he  has  been  looking  round  the 
world  for  a  wife ;  and  if  you  were  to  look  round 
the  world  for  a  husband,  he  is  the  first  man  I  would 
give  to  you. 

Lady  G.  Then  whenever  he  makes  me  any  oft'er, 
brother,  I  will  certainly  tell  you  of  it. 

LordT,  Oh!  that's  the  last  thing  he'll  do.  He'll 
never  make  you  any  offer,  till  he's  pretty  sure  it 
won't  be  refused. 

Lady  G.  Now  you  make  me  curious.  Pray  did 
he  ever  make  any  offer  of  that  kind  to  youl 

LordT.  Not  directly;  but  that  imports  nothing. 
He  is  a  man  too  well  acquainted  with  the  female 
world  to  be  brought  into  a  high  opinion  of  any  one 
woman,  without  some  well-examined  proof  of  her 
merit ;  yet  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  your  good 
sense,  your  turn  of  mind,  andyour  way  of  life,  have 
brought  him  to  so  favourable  a  one  of  yon,  that  a 
few  days  will  reduce  him  to  talk  plainly  to  me  ; 
which,  as  yet,  notwithstanding  our  friendship,  I 
have  neither  declined  nor  encouraged  him  to  do. 

Lady  G.  I  am  mighty  glad  we  are  so  near  in  our 
way  of  thinking;  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  he  is 
much  upon  the  same  terms  with  me.  You  know 
he  has  a  satirical  turn  ;  but  never  lashes  any  folly, 
without  giving  due  encomiums  to  its  opposite  vir- 
tue ;  and,  upon  such  occasions,  he  is  sometimes  par- 
ticular in  turning  his  compliments  upon  me,  which 
I  don't  receive  with  any  reserve,  lest  he  should 
imagine  I  take  them  to  myself. 

Lord  T.  Yon  are  right,  child ;  when  a  man  of 
merit  makes  his  addresses,  good  sense  may  give 
him  an  answer  without  scorn  or  coquetry. 

Lady  G.  Hush !  he's  here — 
Enter  ManlY. 

Man.  My  lord,  your  most  obedient. 

Lord  T.  Dear  Manly,  your's.  I  was  thinking  to 
send  to  you. 

Man.  Then  I  am  glad  I  am  here,  my  lord;  Lady 
Grace,  I  kiss  your  hands.  What,  only  you  two"! 
How  many  visits  may  a  man  make  before  he  falls 
into  such  unfashionable  company !  A  brother  and 
sister  soberly  sitting  at  home,  when  the  whole  town 
is  a  gadding;  I  question  if  there  is  so  particular  a 
tete-a-tete  again  in  the  whole  parish' of  St.  James'. 

Lady  G.  Fie,  fie,  Mr.  Manly,  how  censorious 
you  are. 

Man.  I  had  not  made  the  reflection,  madam,  but 
that  I  saw  you  an  exception  to  it.  Where's  my 
lady? 

Lord  T.  That,  I  believe.  Is  impossible  to  guess. 

Man.  Then  I  won't  try,  my  lord. 

Lord  T.  But  'tis  probable  I  may  hear  of  her  by 
that  time  I  have  been  four  or  five  hours  in  bed. 

Man.  Now  if  that  were  my  case,  I  believe  I — 
But  I  beg  pardon,  my  lord. 

jLord  T.  Indeed,  sir,  you  shall  not.  You  will 
oblige  me  if  you  speak  out;  for  it  was  upon  this 
head  I  wanted  to  see  you. 

Man.  Why  then,  my  lord,  since  yoa  oblige  me 
to  proceed — I  have  often  thought  that  the  miscon- 
duct of  my  lady  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  ow- 
ing to  your  lordship's  treatment  of  her. 

Lady  G.  Bless  me ! 

Lord  T.  My  treatment? 

Man,  Ay,  my  lord ;  you  so  idolized  her  before 
marriage,  that  you  even  indulged  her  like  a  mis- 
tress after  it:  in  short,  you  continued  the  lover 


when  you  should  have  taken  up  the  husband ;  and 
so,  by  giving  her  more  power  than  was  needful, 
she  has  none  where  she  wants  it :  having  such  entire 
possession  of  you,  she  is  not  mistress  of  herself. 
And,  mercy  on  us  !  how  many  fine  women's  heads 
have  been  turned  upon  the  same  occasion! 

Lord  T.  Oh !  Manly,  'tis  too  true !  there's  the 
source  of  my  disquiet;  she  knows,  and  has  abused 
her  power. 

Man.  However,  since  you  have  had  so  much  pa- 
tience, my  lord,  even  go  on  with  it  a  day  or  two 
more ;  and,  upon  her  ladyship's  next  sally,  be  a 
little  rounder  in  your  expostulations  :  if  that  donH 
work,  drop  her  some  cool  hints  of  a  determined 
reformation,  and  leave  her  to  breakfast  upon  them. 

Lord  T.  You  are  perfectly  right.  How  valuable 
is  a  friend  in  our  anxiety ! 

Man.  Therefore,  to  divert  that,  my  lord,  I  beg, 
for  the  present,  we  may  call  another  cause. 

Lady  G.  Ay,  for  goodness'  sake,  let  us  have  done 

Lord  T.  With  all  my  heart.  [with  this. 

Lady  G,  Have  you  no  news  abroad,  Mr.  Manly? 

Man.  Apropos ;  I  have  some,  madam ;  and  I 
believe,  my  lord,  as  extraordinary  in  its  kind — 

Lord  T.  Pray  let  us  have  it. 

Man.  Do  you  know  that  your  country  neighbour, 
and  my  wise  kinsman,  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  is 
coming  to  town  with  his  whole  family? 

LordT.  The  fool!  what  can  be  his  business  here? 

Man.  Oh!  of  the  last  importance,  I'll  assure 
you  ;  no  less  than  the  business  of  the  nation. 

Lord  T.  Explain. 

Man.  He  has  carried  his  election,  against  Sir 
John  Worthland. 

Lord  T.  The  deuce !  What  for— for— 

Man.  The  famous  borough  of  Guzzledown. 

Lord  T.  A  proper  representative  indeed  ! 

Lady  G.  Pray,  Mr.  Manly,  don't  I  know  him  ? 

Man,  You  have  dined  with  him,  madam,  when  I 
was  last  down  with  my  lord  at  Belmont. 

Lady  G.  Was  not  that  he  that  got  a  little  merry 
before  dinner,  and  overset  the  tea-table  in  making 
his  compliments  to  my  lady  ? 

Man.  The  same. 

Lady  G.  Pray  what  are  his  circumstances?  I 
know  but  very  little  of  him. 

Man.  Then  he  is  worth  your  knowing,  I  can  tell 
3011,  madam.  His  estate, if  clear,  I  believe,  might 
be  a  good  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  ;  though,  as 
it  was  left  him  saddled  with  two  jointures  and  two 
weighty  mortgages  upon  it,  there  is  no  saying  what 
it  is.  But  that  he  might  be  sure  never  to  mend  it, 
he  married  a  profuse  young  hussy  for  love,  with- 
out a  penny  of  money.  Thus  having,  like  his 
brave  ancestors,  provided  heirs  for  the  family,  he 
now  finds  children  and  interest-money  make  such 
a  brawling  about  his  ears,  that  at  last  he  has  taken 
the  friendly  advice  of  his  kindsman,  the  good  Lord 
Danglecourt,  to  run  his  estate  two  thousand  pounds 
more  in  debt,  to  put  the  whole  management  of 
what  is  left  into  Paul  Pillage's  hands,  that  he  may 
be  at  leisure  himself  to  retrieve  his  aflairs,  by  being 
a  parliament  man. 

Lord  T.  A  most  admirable  scheme  indeed ! 

Man.  And  with  this  politic  prospect  he  is  now 
upon  his  journey  to  London — 

Lord  T.  What  can  it  end  in  ? 

Man.  Pooh  !  a  journey  into  the  country  again. 

Lord  T.  Do  you  think  he'll  stir  till  his  money  is 
gone,  or  at  least  till  the  session  is  over? 

Man.  If  my  intelligence  is  right,  my  lord,  he 
won't  sit  long  enough  to  give  his  vote  for  a  turn- 

LordT.  How  so?  [pike. 

Man.  Oh,  a  bitter  business ;  he  had  scarce  a 
vote  in  the  whole  town  besides  the  returning 
officer.  Sir  John  will  certainly  have  it  heard  at 
the  bar  of  the  house,  and  send  him  about  his  busi- 
ness again. 

Lord  T.  Then  he  has  made  a  fine  business  of 
it  indeed. 
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[Act  I. 


Matt.  Which,  as  far  as  ray  little  interest  will  go, 
shall  be  done  in  as  few  days  as  possible. 

Lady  G.  But  why  would  you  ruin  the  poor  gen- 
tleman's fortune,  Mr.  3Ianly  ? 

Man.  No,  madam,  I  would  only  spoil  bis  pro- 
ject to  save  his  fortune.  [either  1 
Lady  G.  How  are  you  concerned  enough  to  do 
Man.  Why,  I  have  some  obligations  to  the  family 
madam :  I  enjoy  at  this  time  a  pretty  estate  which 
Sir  Francis  was  heir-at-law  to  ;  but — by  his  being 
a  booby,  the  last  will  of  an  obstinate  old  uncle  gave 
it  to  me. 

Re-enter  WILLIAMS. 
Wil.  {To  Manly.)  Sir,  here  is  one  of  your  ser- 
rants,  from  your  house,  desires  to  speak  with  you. 
Man.  Will  you  give  him  leave  to  come  in  iny 
lord? 

Lord  T.  Sir  ;  the  ceremony's  of  your  own  mak- 
ing. \_Exit  Williams. 
Enter  James. 
Man.  Well,  James,  what's  the  matter? 
James.  Sir,   here's  John  Moody  just   come  to 
town  :  he  says  Sir  Francis  and  all  the  family  will 
be  here  to-night,  and  is  in  a  great  hurry  to  speak 
with  you. 

Man.  Where  is  he? 

James.  At  our  house,  sir :  he  has  been  gaping 
and  stumping  about  the  streets,  in  his  dirty  boots, 
and  asking  every  one  he  meets  if  they  can  tell  him 
where  he  may  have  a  good  lodging  for  a  par- 
liament man,  till  he  can  hire  a  handsome  whole 
house,  fit  for  all  his  family,  for  the  winter. 

Man.  I   am  afraid,  my  lord,  I  must  wait  upon 

Mr.  Moody.  [divert  us. 

Lord  T.  Pr'ythee,  let  us  have  him  here  ;  he  will 

Man.  Oh,  my  lord,  he's  such  a  cub!  Not  but  he's 

80  near  common  sense,  that  he  passes  for  a  wit  in 

the  family. 

Lady  G.  I  beg  of  all  things  we  may  have  him  ;  I 
am  in  love  with  nature,  let  her  dress  be  ever  so 
homely. 
Man.  Then  desire  him  to  come  hither,  James. 

\^Exit  James. 

Lady  G.  Pray  what  may  be  Mr.  Moody's  post? 

Man.  Oh !    his   maitre  d'hotel,   his   butler,  his 

bailiff,  his  hind,  his  huntsman,  and  sometimes  his 

companion. 

Lord  T.  It  runs  in  my  head  that  the  moment 
this  knight  has  set  him  down  in  the  house,  he  will 
get  up  to  give  them  the  earliest  proof  of  what  im- 
portance he  is  to  the  public  in  his  own, county. 

Man.  Yes,  and  when  they  have  heard  him,  he 
will  find  that  his  utmost  importance  stands  valued 
at  sometimes  being  invited  to  dinner. 

Lady  G.  And  her  ladyship,  I  suppose,  will  make 
as  considerable  a  figure  in  her  sphere  too? 

AfuH.  That  you  may  depend  upon;  for  (if  I 
don't  mistake)  she  has  ten  times  more  of  the  jade 
in  her  than  she  jet  knows  of:  and  she  will  so  im- 
prove in  this  rich  soil,  in  a  month,  that  she  will 
visit  all  the  ladies  that  will  let  her  into  their  houses, 
and  run  in  debt  to  all  the  shopkeepers  that  will 
let  her  into  their  books :  in  short,  before  her  im- 
portant spouse  has  made  five  pounds  by  his  elo- 
quence at  Westminster,  she  will  have  lost  five 
hundred  at  dice  and  quadrille  in  the  parish  of  St. 
James'. 

Lord  T.  So  that  by  that  time  he  i.s  declared  un- 
duly elected,  a  swarm  of  duns  will  be  ready  for 
their  money,  and  his  worship  will  be  ready  for  a 
gaol. 

Man.  Yes,  yes,  that  I  reckon  will  close  the  ac- 
count of  his  hopeful  journey  to  London.  But  see, 
here  comes  the  fore  liorse  of  the  team. 

Enter  John  Moody. 
#h!  honest  John ! 

Moodu.  Ads  waunds  and  heart,  master  Manly ' 
I  m  glad  1  ha'  fun  ye.  Lawd,  lawd,  give  me  your 
Jiand!  Why  that's  friendly  naw.  Flesh !  I  thouL'ht 
we  would  never  lia'  got  hither.    Well,  and  how  do 


you  do,  raeaster?  Good  lack !  I  beg  pardon  for  my 
bawldness ;  I  did  not  see  'at  his  honour  was  here. 

Lord  T.  Mr.  Moody,  your  servant :  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  in  London  :  [  hope  all  the  good  family 
are  well  1 

Moody.  Thanks  be  praised,  your  honour,,  they 
are  all  in  pretty  good  heart,  tho'f  we  have  had  a 
power  of  crosses  upon  the  road. 

Lady  G.  I  hope  my  lady  has  had  no  hurt,  Mr. 
Moody  ? 

Moody.  Noa,  and  please  your  ladyship,  she  was 
never  in  better  humour:  there's  money  enough 
stirring  now. 

Man.  What  has  been  the  matter,  John? 
Moody.  Why,  we  came  up  in  such  a  hurry,  yon 
mun   think  that  our  tackle  was  not  so  tight  as  it 
should  be. 

Man.  Come,  tell  us  all. 

Lord  T.  Come,  let  us  sit  down.  {They  sit.) 
Man.  Pray  how  do  they  travel?  {Moody  sits.) 
Moody.  Why,  i'the  awld  coach,  measter  ;  and 
'cause  my  lady  loves  to  do  things  handsome, 
to  be  sure,  she  would  have  a  couple  of  cart-horses 
clapped  to  the  four  old  geldings,  that  neighbours 
might  see  she  went  up  to  London  in  her  coach  and 
six;  and  so  Giles  Joulter,  the  ploughman  rides 
postillion. 

Man.  Very  well !  The  journey  sets  out  as  it 
should  do.  {Aside.)  What,  do  they  bring  all  the 
children  with  them  too  ? 

Moody.  Noa,  noa,  only  the  youuk  squire  and 
miss  Jenny.  The  other  foive  are  all  out  at  board, 
at  half-a-crown  a  head  a  week,  with  John  Growse, 
at  Smoke  Dunghill  Farm. 

Man.  Good  again !  a  right  English  academy  for 
younger  children ! 

Moody.  Anan,  sir?    {Not  understanding  him.) 
Lord  T.  And  when  do  you  expect  them  here, 
John? 

Moody.  Nay,  nay,  for  that  matter,  madam, 
they're  i'very  good  hands  ;  Joan  loves  them  as  tho'f 
they  were  all  her  own  ;  for  she  was  wet  nurse  to 
every  mother's  babe  o'um  ;  a}',  ay,  they'll  ne'er 
want  a  bellyful  there.  Why,  we  were  in  hopes  to 
ha'  come  yesterday,  an  it  no'  been  that  th'awld 
weaxlebelly  horse  tired :  and  then  we  were  so 
cruelly  loa<len,  that  the  two  fore  wheels  came  crash 
down  at  once  in  Waggon-rut-lane,  and  there  we 
lost  four  hoars  'fore  we  could  set  things  to  rights 
again.  [coach,  then? 

Man.  So,  they  bring  all  the  baggage  with  the 
Moody,  Ay,  ay,  and  good  store  on  it  there  is : 
Why  my  lady's  gear  alone  were  as  much  as  filled 
four  portmantel  trunks,  beside  the  great  deal  box 
that  heavy  Ralph  and  the  monkey  sit  upon  behind. 
Lord  T.  ^ 

jL«rfi/G.[Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Man.       > 

Lady  G.  Well,  Mr.  Mocdy,  and  pray  how  many 
are  they  within  the  coach  ? 

Moody.  Why  there's  my  lady,  and  his  worship, 
and  the  younk  squire,  and  Miss  Jenny,  and  the  fat 
lapdog,  and  my  lady's  maid,  Mrs.  Handy,  and  Doll 
Tripe  the  cook,  that's  all ;  only  Doll  puked  a  little 
willi  riding  backward;  so  they  hoisted  her  into 
the  coach  box,  and  then  her  stomach  was  easy. 

Lady  G.  Oh!  I  see  them!  I  see  them  go  bymc. 
Ha,  ha!     (Laughing.) 

Moody.  "Then  you  mun  think,  measter,  there  was 
some  stowage  for  the  belly  as  well  as  the  back  too; 
children  are  apt  to  be  famished  upon  the  road  ;  so 
we  had  such  cargoes  of  plum-cake,  and  baskets  of 
tongues,  and  biscuits,  and  cheese,  and  cold  boiled 
beef;  and  then,  in  case  of  sickness,  bottles  of 
cherry  brandy,  plague  water,  sack,  lent,  and  strong 
beer  so  plenty  as  made  th'awld  coach  crack  again, 
Mercy  upon  them  !  and  send  them  all  well  to  town. 
Man.  Ay,  and  well  outon't  again,  John. 
Moody.  Ods  bud,  measter !  you're  a  wise  man ; 
and  for  that  matter,  so  am  I.    Whoam's  whoam,  I 
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say:  I  am  sure  we  ha'  got  but  little  good  e'er  sin 
we  turned  our  backs  on't.  Nothing  but  mischief ! 
some  devil's  trick  or  other  plagued  us  aw  the  day 
long.  Crack  goes  one  thing  !  bawnce  goes  another ! 
Woa !  says  Roger.  Then  sowse  !  we  are  all  set 
fast  in  a  slough.  Whaw,  cries  miss !  Scream  go 
the  maids !  and  bawl  just  as  tho'f  they  were  stuck. 
And  so,  mercy  on  us  !  this  was  the  trade  from  morn- 
ing to  night.  But  my  lady  was  in  such  a  murrian 
haste  to  be  here,  that  set  out  she  would,  tho'f  I  told 
her  it  was  Childermas  day. 

Man.  These  ladies,  these  ladies,  John — 

Moody.  Ay,  measter!  I  ha'  seen  a  little  of  them  : 
and  I  find  the  best,  when  she's  mended,  won't  ha' 
much  goodness  to  spare. 

Lord  T.  Well  ^aid,  John  ;  ha,  ha! 

Man.  I  hope,  at  least,  you  and  your  good  wo- 
man agree  still. 

Moody.  Ay,  ay,  much  of  a  muchness.  Cridget 
sticks  to  me  ;  though  as  for  her  goodness — why, 
she  was  willing  to  come  to  London  too.  Buthauld 
a  bit!  Noa,  noa,  says  I,  there  ipay  be  mischief 
enough  done  without  you.. 

Man.  Why  that  was  bravely  spoken,  John,  and 
like  a  man. 

Moody.  Ah,  weast  heart,  were  measter  but  hawf 
the  mon  that  I  am.  Ods  wookers  !  tho'f  he'll 
speak  stautly  too  sometimes.  But  then  he  canno' 
hawld  it — no,  he  canno'  hawld  it. 

Lord.  T.   \ 

Lady  G.    >  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Man.         y 

Moody.  Ods  flesh !  but  I  mun  hie  me  whoam ; 
the  coach  will  be  coming  every  hour  naw ;  but 
measter  charged  me  to  find  your  worship  out ;  for 
he  has  hngey  business  with  you,  and  will  certainly 
wait  upon  you  by  that  time  he  can  put  on  a  clean 
neckcloth. 

Man.  Oh,  John,  I'll  wait  upon  him. 

Moody.  Why  you  wonno'  be  so koind,  wuU ye? 

Man.  If  jou'll  tell  me  where  you  lodge. 

Moody.  Justi'the  street  next  to  where  your  wor- 
ship dwells,  at  the  sign  of  the  golden-ball ;  its  gold 
all  over,  where  they  sell  ribbons  and  flappits,  and 
other  sort  of  gear  for  gentlewomen. 

Man.  A  milliner's. 

Moody.  Ay,  ay,  one  Mrs.  Motherly.  Waunds, 
she  has  a  couple  of  clever  girls  there  stiching  i'the 
fore-room. 

Man.  Yes,  yes,  she's  a  woman  of  good  business, 
no  doubt  on't.  "Who  recommended  that  house  to 
you,  John? 

Moody.  The  greatest  good  fortune  in  the  world, 
sure;  for  as  I  was  gaping  about  the  streets,' who 
should  look  out  of  the  window  there  but  the  line 
gentleman  that  was  always  riding  by  our  coach 
side  at  York  races.  Count — Basset;  ay,  that's  he. 

Man.  Basset!  Ob,  I  remember;  I  know  him 
by  sight.  [to  see  to — 

Moody.  Well,  to  be  sure,  as  civil  a  gentleman 

Man.  As  any  sharper  in  town.  (^Aside.) 

Moody.  Well,  measter —  [John. 

Lord  T.  My  service  to  Sir  Francis  and  my  lady. 

Lady  G.  And  mine  pray,  Mr.  Moodj. 

Moody.  Ay,  your  honours  !  they'll  be  proud  on't, 
I  dare  say. 

Man.  I'll  bring  my  compliments  myself:  so,  ho- 
nest John — 

Moody.  Dear  measter  Manly  I  the  goodness  of 
goodness  bless  and  preserve  you.  \^Exit. 

Lord  T.  What  a  natural  creature  'tis  ! 

Lady.  G.  Well,  I  can't  but  think  John,  in  a  wet 
afternoon,  in  the  country,  must  be  very  good  com- 
pany. 

Lord  T.  Oh,  the  tramontane  !  If  this  were  known 
at  half  the  quadrille  tables  in  town,  they  would  lay 
down  their  cards  to  laugh  at  you. 

Lady  G.  And  the  minute  they  took  them  up 
again  they  would  do  the  same  at  the  losers.  But 
to  let  yOn  see  that  I  think    good  company  may 


sometimes  want  cards  to  keep  them  together,  what 
think  you,  if  we  three  sat  soberly  down  to  kill  an 
hour  at  ombre  ? 

Man.  I  shall  be  too  hard  for  you,  madam. 

Lady  G.  No  matter,  I  shall  have  as  much  ad- 
vantage of  my  lord  as  you  have  of  me. 

Lord  T.  Say  you  so,  madam?  have  at  you  then.' 
Here  !  get  the  ombre  table  and  cards.  \£xit. 

Lady  G.  Come,  Mr.  Manly,  I  know  you  don't 
forgive  me  now. 

Man.  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  forgive 
your  thinking  so,  madam.  Where  do  you  imagine 
I  could  pass  my  time  so  agreeably  ? 

Lady  G.  I'm  sorry  my  lord  is  not  here  to  take 
his  share  of  the  compliment.  But  he'll  wonder 
what's  become  of  us.  \JExit. 

Man.  It  must  be  so.  She  sees  I  love  her,  yet 
with  what  unoffending  decency  she  avoids  an  ex- 
planation !  How  amiable  is  every  hour  of  her  con- 
duct !  What  a  vile  opinion  have  I  had  of  the  whole 
sex  for  these  ten  years  past,  which  this  sensible 
creature  has  recovered  in  less  than  one !  Such  a 
companion,  sure,  might  compensate  all  the  irksome 
disappointment  that  folly  and  falsehood  ever  gave" 
me. 

Coidd  women  regulate,  like  her,  their  lives, 

What  halcyon  days  were  in  the  gift  of  wives; 

Vain  rovers,  then,  might  envy  vshat  they  hate. 

And  only  fools  would  mock  the  marriage  slate. 

[Exit. 
ACT  II. 

Scene  I Mrs.  Motherly's  House. 

Enter  Count  Basset  and  Myrtilla. 

Count  B.  Myrtilla,  how  dost  thou  do  child  1 

Myr.  As  well  as  a  losing  gamester  can. 

Counts.  Psha!  hang  these  melancholy  thoughts! 
Suppose  I  should  help  thee  to  a  good  husband? 

Myr.  I  suppose  you'll  think  any  one  good  enough, 
that  will  take  me  off  o'your  hands. 

Count  B.  What  do  you  think  of  the  young  conn- 
try  squire,  the  heir  of  the  family  that's  coming  to 
lodge  here? 

Myr.  How  should  I  know  what  to  think  of  him  ? 

Count  B.  Nay,  I  only  give  you  the  hint,  child  ; 
it  may  be  worth  your  while,  at  least,  to  look  about 
you. 

Enter  Mrs.  Motherly,  in  haste. 

Mrs.  M.  Sir !  sir !  the  gentleman's  coach  is  at 
the  door;  they  are  all  come. 

Count  B.  What,  already  ? 

Mis.  M.  They  are  just  getting  out.  Won't  you 
step  and  lead  in  my  lady  ?  Do  you  be  in  the  way, 
niece;  I  must  run  and  receive  them.  [^Exit. 

Count  B.  And  think  of  what  I  told  you.     [Exit. 

Myr.  A  faithless  fellow  !  I  am  sure  I  have  been 
(rue  to  him  ;  and  for  Ihat  only  reason,  he  wants  to 
be  rid  of  me.  But  while  women  are  weak,  men 
will  be  rogues. 

Elder  Mrs.  Motherly , shewing  inhAHY  WROIiG- 
HEAD,  led  by  Count  Basset. 

Mrs.  M.  If  your  ladyship  pleases  to  walk  into 
this  parlour,  madam,  only  for  the  present,  till  your 
servants  have  got  all  your  things  in. 

Lady  W.  Well,  dear  sir,  this  is  so  infinitely 
obliging — I  protest  it  gives  me  pain,  though,  to 
turn  you  out  of  your  lodging  thus. 

Count  B.  No  trouble  in  the  least,  madam :  we 
single  fellows  are  soon  moved  ;  besides,  Mrs.  Mo- 
therly's my  old  acquaintance,  and  I  could  not  be 
her  hindrance. 

Mrs.  M.  The  Count  is  so  well-bred,  madam,  I 
dare  say  he  would  do  a  great  deal  more  to  accom- 
modate your  ladyship. 

Lady  W.  Oh!  dear  madam!  A  good,  well-bred 
sort  of  a  woman.  {Apart  to  the  Count.) 

Count  B.  Oh,  madam!  she  is  very  much  among 
people  of  quality  ;  she  is  seldom  without  them  in 
her  house. 
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Lady  W.  Are  there  a  good  many  people  of  qaa- 
lity  in  this  street,  Mrs.  Blotherly? 

Mrs.  M.  Now,  your  ladyship  is  here,  madam,  I 
don't  believe  there  is  a  house  without  them. 

Lady  W.  I  am  mighty  glad  of  that ;  for,  really, 
I  think  people  of  quality  should  always  live  among 
one  another.  [madam. 

Count  B.  'Twas  what  one  would  choose,  indeed, 

Lady  W.  Bless  me!  but  where  are  the  children, 
all  this  while? 

Sir  F.  ( Without.)  John  Moody !  stay  you  by 
the  coach,  and  see  all  our  things  out !  Come, 
children. 

Enter  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  Squire 
Richard,  and  Miss  Jenny. 

Sir  F,  Well,  Count,  I  raun  say  it,  this  waskoynd 
indeed. 

Count  B.  Sir  Francis,  give  me  leave  to  bid  you 
welcome  to  London. 

.S'JrF.  Psha!  how  dost  do,  mon?  Waunds  I'm 
glad  to  see  thee !  A  good  sort  of  a  house  this. 

Count  B.  Is  not  tiiat  master  Richard? 

Sir  F.  Ey,  ey,  that's  young  hopeful !  Why  dost 
not  baw,  Dick  ? 

Squire  R.  So  I  do,  feyther.  (Bows.) 

Count  B.  Sir,  I'm  glad  to  see  yon.  I  protest  Mrs. 
Jane  is  grown  so,  I  should  not  have  known  her. 

Sir  F.  Come  forward,  Jennj. 

Jenny.  Sure,  papa!  do  you  think  I  don't  know 
how  to  behave  myself?  [Sir  Francis. 

Count  B.  If  I  have  permission  to  approach  her, 

Jenny.  Lord,  sir,  I  am  in  such  a  frightful  pickle! 
(iSV(/«/f.) 

Count  B.  Every  dress  that's  proper  must  become 
you,  madam  ;  you  have  had  a  long  journey. 

Jenny.  I  hope  you  will  see  me  in  a  better  to- 
morrow, sir.  {Lady  W.  whispers  Mrs.  M.  pointing 
to  Myr.) 

Mrs,  M.  Only  a  niece  of  mine,  madam,  that  lives 
■with  nie  ;  she  will  be  proud  to  give  your  ladyship 
any  assistance  in  her  power. 

Lady  W.  A  pretty  sort  of  a  young  woman. 
Jenny,  you  two  must  be  acquainted. 

Jenny.  Oh!  mamma,  I  am  never  strange  in  a 
strange  place.  (Salutes  Mtjrlilla.) 

Myr.  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour,  madam. 
Madam,  your  ladyship's  welcome  to  London. 

Jenny.  Mamma,  I  like  her  prodigiously;  she 
called  me  my  ladyship. 

Squire  B.  Pray,  mother,  mayn't  I  be  acquainted 
with  her  too? 

Lady  W.  You,  you  clown!  stay  till  you  learn  a 
little  more  breeding  first. 

Sir  F.  Ods  heart,  my  Lady  Wronghead !  why 
do  you  baulk  the  lad?  How  should  he  ever  learn 
breeding,  if  he  does  not  put  himself  forward  1 

Squire  R,  Why,  ay,  feyther,  does  mother  think 
that  I'd  be  uncivil  to  her? 

Myr.  Master  has  so  much  good  humour,  madam, 
lie  would  soon  gain  upou  anybody.  (He  kisses 
Myrtilla. ) 

Squire  R.  Lo'  you  there,  mother  !  and  you  would 
but  be  quiet,  she  and  I  should  do  well  enough. 

Lady  W.  Why,  how  now ,  sirrah !  boys  must  not 
be  80  lamiliar. 

Squire  R.  \Miy,  an  I  know  nobody,  how  the 
murrain  mun  I  pass  my  time  here,  in  a  strange 
place?  Naw  you  and  I,  and  sister,  forsooth,  some- 
times, in  an  afternoon,  may  play  at  one  and  thirty 
bone-ace,  purely. 

Jenny,  .Speak  for  yourself,  sir :  d'ye  think  I  play 
at  such  clownish  games? 

Squire  R.  Why,  and  you  woant  you  ma'  let  it 
aloane  ;  then  she  and  I,  mayhap,  will  have  a  bawt 
at  all-fours  without  you. 

.Sir  F.  Noa,  noa,  Dick,  that  won't  do  neither; 
you  must  learn  to  make  one  at  ombre,  here,  child! 

Myr.  If  master  pleases,  I'll  shew  it  him. 

•SfyuiVf /?.  What  the  Humber!  Hoy-day!  why, 
ioen  our  river  run  to  this  lawn,  feyther. 


Sir  F.  Pooh  !  you  silly  tony !  ombre  is  a  geam 
at  cards,  that  the  better  sort  of  people  play  three 
together  at. 

Squire  R.  Nay,  the  moare  the  merrier,  I  say ; 
but  sister  is  always  so  cross-grained — 

Jenny,  Lord !  this  boy  is  enough  to  deaf  people, 
and  one  has  really  been  stuffed  up  in  a  coach  so 
long  that — Pray,  madam,  could  not  I  look  at  a 
glass  for  my  hair"? 

Myr,  If  you  please  to  come  along  with  me,  ma- 
dam, [Exeunt  Myrtilla  and  Jenny, 

Squire  R.  What,  has  sister  taken  her  away, 
naw  !  mess,  I'll  go  and  have  a  little  game  with 
them.  [Exit. 

Lady  W.  Well,  Count,  I  hope  you  won't  so  far 
change  your  lodgings,  but  you  will  come  and  be 
at  home  here  sometimes. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  ay  ;  pr'ythee,  come  and  take  a  bit  of 
mutton  with  us  naw  and  tan,  when  thou'st  nought 
to  do. 

Count  B,  Well,  Sir  Francis,  you  shall  find  I'll 
make  but  very  little  ceremony. 

Sir  F.  Why,  ay  now,  that's  hearty. 

Mrs.  M.  Will  your  ladyship  please  to  refresh 
yourself  with  a  dish  of  tea  after  your  fatigue? 

Lady  W.  If  you  please,  Mrs.  Motherly  ;  but  I 
believe  we  had  best  have  it  above  stairs.  [Exit 
Mrs.  Motherly.']  Won't  you  walk  np,  sir  1 

Sir  F.  Moody ! 

Count  B.  Sha'n't  we  stay  for  Sir  Francis,  madaml 

Lady  W.  Lord,  don't  mind  him!  he  will  come 
if  he  likes  it.  [look  after. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  ay,  ne'er  heed  me  ;  I  have  things  to 
[  Exeunt  Lady  Wronghead  and  Count  Basset. 

Enter  John  Moody. 

Moody.  Did  your  worship  want  muh? 

Sir  F.  Ay,  is  the  coach  cleared,  and  all  our 
things  in? 

Moody,  Aw  but  a  few  band-boxes  and  the  nook 
that's  left  o'the  goose  poy.  But,  a  plague  on  him, 
the  monkey  has  gin  us  the  slip,  I  think;  I  suppose 
he's  goon  to  see  his  relations  ;  for  here  looks  to 
be  a  power  of  urn  in  this  tawn ;  but  heavy  Ralph 
has  skawered  after  him. 

Sir  F.  Why,  let  him  go  to  the  devil !  no  matter 
and  the  hawnds  had  bad  him  a  month  agoe.  But 
I  wish  the  coach  and  horses  were  got  safe  to  the 
inn  !  This  is  a  sharp  tawn,  we  mun  look  about  us 
here,  John  ;  therefore  I  would  have  you  go  along 
with  Roger,  and  see  that  nobody  runs  away  with 
them  before  they  get  to  the  stable. 

Moody,  Alas  a  day  !  sir,  I  believe  our  auld  cattle 
won't  yeasly  be  run  away  with  to-night ;  but  how- 
somdever,  we'st  ta'  the  best  care  we  can  of  um, 
poor  sawls ! 

Sir  F.  Well,  well,  make  haste  then.  (Moody 
goes  out  and  returns.) 

Moody.  Ods  flesh!  here's  Master  Monly  come 
to  wait  upo'  your  worship ! 

Sir  F,  Where  is  he? 

Moody,  Just  coming  in  at  threshold. 

Sir  F,  Then  goa  about  your  business. 

[Exit  Moody. 
Ewfer  Manly. 
Cousin  Manly!  sir,  I  am  your  very  bumble  servant. 

Man.  I  heard  you  were  come.  Sir  Francis — 
and —  [yoQ)  naw  ! 

Sir  F.  Ods  heart !  this  was  so  koindly  done  of 

Man,  I  wish  you  may  think  it  so,  cousin !  for  I 
confess,  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  to  have 
seen  you  in  any  other  place. 

Sir  F.  How  soa,  sir?  [earned. 

Man,  Nay,  'tis  for  your  own  sake ;  I'm  not  con- 

Sir  F,  Look  you,  cousin  ;  tho'f  I  know  you 
wish  me  well,  yet  I  don't  question  I  shall  give  you 
such  weighty  reasons  for  what  I  have  done,  that 
you  will  say,  sir,  this  is  the  wisest  journey  that 
ever  I  made  in  my  life. 

Man.  I  Ihlok  it  ought  to  be,  cousin ;  for  I  be- 
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lieve  you  will  find  it  the  most  expensive  one ;  yonr 
election  did  not  cost  you  a  trifle,  I  suppose. 

Sir  F.  Why,  ay !  its  true  !  That,  that  did  lick  a 
little ;  but  if  a  man's  wise  (and  I  ha'n't  found  yet 
that  I'm  a  fool,)  there  are  ways,  cousin,  to  lick 
one's  self  whole  again. 

Man.  Nay,  if  you  have  that  secret — 

Sir  F.  Don't  you  be  fearful,  cousin  ;  you'll  find 
that  I  know  something. 

Man.  If  it  be  anything  for  your  good,  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  it  too. 

Sir  F.  In  short,  then,  I  have  a  friend  in  a  corner, 
that  has  let  me  a  little  into  what's  what  at  West- 
minster, that's  one  thing.  [you "? 

Man.  Very  well !  but  what  good  is  that  to  do 

Sir  F.  Why  not  me,  as  mucE  as  it  does  other 
folks'? 

Man.  Other  people,  I  doubt,  have  the  advantage 
of  different  qualifications. 

Sir  F.  Why,  ay  !  there's  it  naw !  you'll  say 
that  I  have  lived  all  my  days  i'the  country,  what 
then  ?  I'm  o'the  quorum;  I  have  been  at  sessions, 
and  I  have  made  speeches  there !  ay,  and  at  vestry 
too  ;  and,  mayhap,  they  may  find  here,  that  I  have 
brought  my  tongue  up  to  town  with  me !  D'ye 
take  me  naw  ? 

Man.  If  I  take  your  case  right,  cousin,  I  am 
afraid  the  first  occasion  you  will  have  for  your 
eloquence  here,  will  be,  to  shew  whether  you  have 
any  right  to  make  use  of  it  at  all. 

Sir  F.  How  d'ye  mean  ? 

Man.  That  sir  John  Worthland  has  lodged  a 
petition  against  yon. 

Sir  F.  Petition !  why,  ay  !  there  let  it  lie,  we'll 
find  a  way  to  deal  with  that,  I  warrant  you !  Why 
you  forget,  cousin,  Sir  John's  o'the  wrong  side, 
mon! 

Man.  I  doubt.  Sir  Francis,  that  will  do  you  but 
little  service  ;  for,  in  cases  very  notorious,  which 
I  take  your's  to  be,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  short 
day,  and  despatching  them  immediately. 

Sir  F.  With  all  my  heart !  the  sooner  I  send 
him  home  again  the  better. 

Man.  And  this  is  the  scheme  you  have  laid  down 
to  repair  your  fortune. 

Sir  F.  Ill  one  word,  cousin,  I  think  it  my  duty. 
The  Wrongheads  have  been  a  considerable  family 
ever  since  England  was  England:  and  since  the 
world  knaws  I  have  talents  wherewithal,  they 
sha'n't  say  it's  my  fault,  if  I  don't  make  as  good  a 
figure  as  any  that  ever  were  at  the  head  on't. 

Man.  Nay,  this  project,  as  you  have  laid  it,  will 
come  up  to  anything  your  ancestors  have  done 
these  five  hundred  years. 

Sir  F.  And  let  me  alone  to  work  it :  mayhap  1 
hav'n't  told  you  all,  neither. 

Man.  You  astonish  me  !  what,  and  is  it  full  as 
practicable  as  what  you  have  told  me? 

Sir  F.  Ay,  tho'f  I  say  it — every  whit,  cousin. 
You'll  find  that  I  have  more  irons  i'the  fire  than 
one  ;  I  doan't  come  of  a  fool's  errand  ! 

Man.  Very  well. 

Sir  F.  In  a  word,  my  wife  has  got  a  friend  at 
court  as  well  as  myself,  and  her  dowghter  Jenny  is 
naw  pretty  well  grown  up. 

Man.  And  what,  in  the  devil's  name,  would  he 
do  with  the  dowdy?  (Aside.) 

Sir  F.  Naw,  if  I  doan't  lay  in  for  a  husband  for 
her,  mayhap,  i'this  tawn,  she  may  be  looking  out 
for  herself. 

Man.  Not  unlikely. 

Sir  F.  Therefore  I  have  some  thoughts  of  get- 
ting her  to  be  maid  of  honour. 

Man.  Oh,  he  has  taken  my  breath  away  I  but  I 
mast  hear  him  out.  {Aside.)  Pray,  Sir  Francis, 
do  you  think  her  education  has  yet  qualified  her 
for  a  court  ? 

•Sir  Jf*'.  Why,  the  girl  is  a  little  too  mettlesome, 
it's  true,"  but  she  has  tongue  enough:  she  wi  an't 
be  dashed !  Then  she  shall  learn  to  dance  forth- 


with, and  that  will  soon  teach  her  how  to  stond 
still,  you  know. 

Mail.  Very  well ;  but  when  she  is  thus  accom- 
plished, you  must  still  wait  for  a  vacancy. 

Sir  F.  Why,  I  hope  one  has  a  good  chance  for 
that  every  day,  cousin  ;  for  if  I  take  it  right,  that's 
a  post  that  folks  are  not  more  willing  to  get  into 
than  they  are  to  get  out  of.  It's  like  an  orange- 
tree  upon  that  accawnt,  it  will  bear  blossoms  and 
fruit  that's  ready  to  drop,  at  the  same  time. 

Man.  Well,  sir,  yon  best  know  how  to  make 
good  your  pretensions.  But,  pray,  where  is  my  lady 
and  my  young  cousin  1  1  should  be  glad  to  see 
them  too. 

Sir  F.  She  is  but  just  taking  a  dish  of  tea  with 
the  Count  and  my  landlady  ;  I'll  call  her  down. 

Man.  No,  no  ;  if  she's  engaged,  I  shall  call  again. 

Sir  F.  Ods  heart !  but  you  mun  see  her  naw, 
cousin  :  what !  the  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world! 
Here,  sweetheart !  (to  a  servant  tvithout)  pr'ythee, 
desire  the  lady  and  the  gentleman  to  come  down 
a  bit ;  tell  her  here's  cousin  Manly  come  to  wait 
upon  her. 

Man.  Pray,  sir,  who  may  the  gentleman  be? 

Sir  F.  You  mun  know  him,  to  be  sure;  why, 
it's  Count  Basset. 

Man.  Oh;  isithe?  Your  family  will  be  infinitely 
happy  in  his  acquaintance. 

Sir  F,  Troth,  I  think  so  too  :  he's  the  civilest 
man  that  ever  I  knew  in  my  life.  Why,  here  he 
would  go  out  of  his  own  lodgings,  at  an  hour's 
warning,  purely  to  oblige  my  family.  Wasn't 
than  kind  naw  ? 

Man.  Extremely  civil !  The  family  is  in  ad- 
mirable hands  already.  (Aside.) 

Sir  F.  Then  my  lady  likes  him  hugely  ;  all  the 
time  of  York  races  she  would  never  be  without  him, 

Man.  That  was  happy  indeed!  and  a  prudent' 
man,  you  know,  should  always  take  care  that  his 
wife  may  have  innocent  company. 

Sir  F.  Why,  ay!  that's  it!  and  I  think  ther» 
could  not  be  such  another. 

Man.  Why  truly,  for  her  purpose,  I  think  not. 

Sir  F.  Only  naw  and  tan,  he — he  stands  a  leetle 
too  much  upon  ceremony;  that's  his  fault. 

Man,  Oh,  never  fear!  he'll  mend  that  every 
day  I   Mercy  on  us  !  what  a  head  he  has !  (Aside,)- 

Sir  F.  So,  here  they  come. 
Enter  Lady  Wronghead  and  Count  Basset. 

Lady  W.  Cousin  Manly,  this  is  infinitely  ob- 
liging; I  am  extremely  glad  to  see  you. 

Man.  Your  most  obedient  servant,  madam;  I 
am  glad  to  see  your  ladyship  look  so  well  after 
your  journey. 

Lady  \V.  Why,  really  coming  to  Loudon  is  apt 
to  put  a  little  more  life  in  one's  looks. 

Man.  Yet  the  way  of  living  here  is  very  apt  to 
deaden  the  complexion  ;  and  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  as  a  friend,  madam,  you  are  come  to  the 
worst  place  in  the  world  for  a  good  woman  to  grow 
better  in. 

Lady  W.  Lord,  cousin,  how  should  people  ever 
make  any  figure  in  life,  that  are  always  moped  up 
in  the  country? 

Count  B.  Your  ladyship  certainly  takes  the  thing 
in  quite  a  right  light,  madam.  Mr.  Manly,  your 
humble  servant  ;  a-hem  ! 

Man.  Familiar  pnppy!  (Aside.)  Sir,  your  most^ 
obedient ;  I  must  be  civil  to  the  rascal,  to  cover  my 
suspicion  of  him.  (Aside.) 

Count  B.  Was  you  at  White's  this  morning,  sir? 

Man.  Yes,  sir,  I  just  called  in.  [there? 

Count  B.  Pray,   what — was  there  anything  done 

Man.  Much  as  usual,  sir;  the  same  daily  car- 
casses, and  the  same  crows  about  them. 

Connt  B.  The  Demoivre  baronet  had  a  tumble 
yesterday. 

Man.  I  hope,  sir,  you  had  your  share  of  him. 

Count  B.  No,  faith:  I  came  in  when  it  was  all 
over;  I  think  I  just  made  a  couple  of  bets  with 
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him,  took  up  a  cool  hundred,  and  so  went  to  the 
King's  Anns. 

Lady  W.  What  a  genteel  easy  manner  he  has! 
{Aside.) 

Man.  A  very  hopeful  acquaintance  I  have  made 
here.  (Aside.) 

Enter  SQUIRE  RlCtWRB,  with  a  wet  hrown  paper  on 
his  face. 
SirF.  How  naw,  Dick;  what's  the  matter  with 
thy  forehead,  lad? 
Squire  It.  I  ha'  gotten  a  knock  upon' t. 
Ladij  W.  And  how   did   you  come  by  it,  you 
heedless  creature  1  « 

Squire  R.  Why,  I  was  but  running  after  sister, 
and  t'other  young  woman,  into  a  little  room  just 
naw  ;  and  so  with  that  they  slapped  the  door  full  in 
my  face,  and  gave  me  such  a  whurr  here,  I  thought 
they  had  beaten  my  brains  out ;  so  I  got  a  dab  of 
wet  brown  paper  here  to  swage  it  awhile. 

Lady  W.  They  served  you  right  enough ;  will 
you  never  have  done  with  your  horse  play  1 

Sir  F.  Pooh,  never  heed  it,  lad  ;  it  will  be  well 
by  to-morrow  ;  the  boy  has  a  strong  head. 

Man.  Yes,  truly,  his  skull  seems  to  be  of  a  com- 
fortable thickness  !  (Aside.) 

Sir  F.  Come,  Diclc,  here's  cousin  Manly.  Sir, 
this  is  your  godson. 

^^uire  iJ.  Honoured  godfeyther!  I  crave  leave 
to  ask  your  blessing. 

Man.  Thou  hast  it,  child  ;  and  if  it  will  do  thee 
any  good,  may  it  be  to  make  thee  at  least  as  wise 
a  man  as  thy  father. 

Enter  Miss  Jenny  and  Mrs.  Motherly. 
Lady   W.  Oh,   here's  my  daughter  too !  Miss 
Jenny,  don't  you  see  your  cousin,  child. 

Man.  And  as  for  thee,  my  pretty  dear,  (salutes 
her,)  may'st  thou  be,  at  least,  as  good  a  woman  as 
thy  mother ! 
Jenny.  I  wish  I  may  ever  be  so  handsome,  sir. 
Man.  Hah,  miss  Pert!  now  that's  a  thought 
that  seems  to  have  been  hatched  in  the  girl  on  this 
side  Hit!;hgate,  (Aside.) 

Sir  F.  Her  tongue  is  a  little  nimble,  sir. 
Lady  W.  That's  only   from  her  country  educa- 
tion. Sir  Francis.     You  know  she  has  been  kept 
too  long  there  ;  so  I  brought  her  to  London,  sir, 
to  learn  a  little  more  reserve  and  modesty. 

Man.  Oh,  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  it! 
every  woman  she  meets  will  teach  her  something  of 
it.  There's  the  good  gentlewoman  in  the  house 
looks  like  a  knowing  person  ;  even  she,  perhaps, 
will  be  so  good  as  to  shew  her  a  little  London  be- 
haviour. 

Mrs.  M.  Alas,  sir,  miss  won't  stand  long  in 
need  of  niy  instruction  ! 

Man.  That,  I  dare  say — What  thou  canst  teach 
her,  she  will  soon  be  mistress  of.  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  M.  If  she  does,  sir,  they  shall  always  be  at 
her  service. 

Lady  W.  Very  obliging  indeed,  Mrs.  Motherly. 
Sir  F.  Very  kind  and  civil,  truly !  I   think  we 
are  got  into  a  mighty  good  hawse  here. 
Man.  Oh,  yes!  and  very  friendly  company. 
C'oMii<  B.   Humph  !  Egad,  I  don  t  like  his  looks, 
he  seems  a  little  smoky  :  I  believe  I  had  as  good 
brush  oil".     If  I  stay,  I  don't  know  but  he  may  ask 
me  some  odd  cjuestions.  (Aside.) 

Man.  Well,- sir,  I  believe  you  and  I  do  but 
hinder  the  family. 

Count  B.  It's  very  true,  sir;  I  was  just  flunking 
of  going.     He  don't  care  to  leave  me,  I  see;  but 
it's  no  matter,  we  have  time  enough.  (Aside.)  And 
go,  ladies,  without  ceremony,  your  humble  servant. 
[Drops  a  letter  and  exit. 
Lady  W.  Ha!  what  paper's  this?   Some  billet- 
doux,  111  lay  my  life  ;  but  this  is  no  place  to  ex- 
amine i\.(Puts  it  into  her  pocket.  Manly  offers  to  go.) 
Sir  F.  Why  in  such  haste,  cousin  ! 
Man.  Oh!  my  lady   must  have   a  great  many 
•ffairs  upon  her  hands  after  such  a  journey. 


Lady  W.  I  believe,  sir,  I  shall  not  have  much 
less  every  day,  while  I  stay  in  this  town,  of  one 
sort  or  other. 

Man.  Why,  truly,  ladies  seldom  want  employ- 
ment here,  madam.         _  _  [sir. 

Jenny.  And  mamma  did  not  come  to  it  to  be  idle 

Man.  Nor  you  neither,  I  dare  swear,  my  young 
mistress? 

Jenny.  I  hope  not,  sir. 

Man.  Ha,  miss  Mettle!  Where  are  you  going,  sir? 

Sir  F.  Only  to  see  yon  to  the  door,  sir. 

Man.  Ob !  Sir  Francis,  I  love  to  come  and  go 
without  ceremony ! 

Sir  F.  Nay,  sir,  I  must  do  as  you  will  have  me  ; 
your  humble  servant.  \^Exit  Manly. 

Jenny.  This  cousin  Manly, papa,  seems  to  be  but 
of  an  odd  sort  of  a  crusty  humour.  I  don't  like  him 
half  so  well  as  the  Count. 

Sir  F.  Pooh!  that's  another  thing,  child. 
Cousin  is  a  little  proud,  indeed!  but,  however, 
you  must  always  be  civil  to  him,  for  he  has  a  deal 
of  money;  and  nobody  knows  who  he  may  give  it 
to. 

Lady  W.  Psha!  a  fig  for  his  money!  you  have 
so  many  projects  of  late,  about  money,  since  yon 
are  a  parliament  man !  What,  we  must  make  our- 
selves slaves  to  his  impertinent  humours,  eight  or 
ten  years,  perhaps,  in  hopes  to  be  his  heirs!  and 
when  he  will  be  just  old  enough  to  marry  his  maid. 

Mrs.  M.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  madam,  the  town 
says  he  is  going  to  be  married  already. 

Sir  F.  Who!  cousin  Manly  1 

Lady  W.  To  whom,  pray? 

Mrs.  M.  Why,  is  it  possible  your  ladyship 
should  know  nothing  of  it?  to  my  Lord  Townly's 
sister.  Lady  Grace. 

Lady  W.  Lady  Grace  I  [papers. 

Mrs.  M.  Dear  madam,  it  has  been  in  the  news- 

Lady  W.  I  don't  like  that  neither. 

<StV  F.  Naw  I  do ;  for  then  it's  likely  it  mayn't 
be  true. 

Lady  W.  If  it  is  not  too  far  gone:  at  least  it 
may  be  worth  one's  while  to  throw  a  rub  in  his 
way.  (Aside.) 

Squire  R.  Pray,  feyther,  haw  long  will  it  be 
to  supper'? 

Sir  F.  Odso,  that's  true !  step  to  the  cook,  lad, 
and  ask  what  she  can  get  us. 

Mrs.  M.  If  you  please,  sir,  I'll  order  one  of  my 
maids  to  shew  her  where  she  may  have  anything 
you  have  a  mind  to.  [Ejfif, 

Sir  F.  Thank  you  kindly,  Mrs.  Motherly. 

Squire  R.  Ods  flesh  !  what,  is  not  it  i'tfie  hawse 
yet.  I  shall  be  famished — but  hawld !  I'll  go  and 
ask  Doll  an'  there's  none  o'the  goose  poy  left. 

Sir  F.  Do  so ;  and  dost  hear  Dick  ?  see  if  there's 
e'er  a  bottle  o'the  strong  beer,  that  came  i'th' 
coach  with  us ;  if  there  be,  clap  a  toast  in  it,  and 
bring  it  up. 

Squire  R.  With  a  little  nutmeg  and  sugar, 
shawn'a  I,  feyther  ? 

Sir  F.  Ay,  ay,  as  thee  and  I  always  drink  it  for 
breakfast.  Go  thy  ways.        [Exit  Squire  Richard. 
Lady  W,  This  boy  is  always  thinking  of  his 
belly. 

•S'lV  F.  Why,  my  dear,  you  may  allow  him  to  be 
a  little  hungry,  after  his  journey. 

Lady  W.  Nay,  e'en  breed  him  your  own  way. 
He  has  been  cramming,  in  or  out  of  the  coach,  all 
this  day :  I  am  sure  I  wish  my  poor  girl  could  eat 
a  quarter  as  much. 

Jenny.  Oh,  as  for  that,  1  could  eat  a  great  deal 
more,  mamma!  but  then,  mayhap,  I  should  grow 
coarse,  like  him,  and  spoil  my  shape. 

Enter  SQUIRE  Richard,  with  a  full  tankard. 

Squire  R.  Here,  feyther,  I  ha'  brought  it;  it's 
well  I  went  as  I  did ;  for  our  Doll  had  just  bak^d 
a  toast,  and  was  going  to  drink  it  herself. 

Sir  F.  Why,  then,  here's  to  thee,  Dick  !  {VrinSa) 

Squire  R.  Thonk  you,  feyther. 
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Lady  W.  Lord,  Sir  Francis,  I  wonder  you  can 
encourage  the  boy  to  swill  go  mach  of  that  lub- 
berly liquor!  it  is  enough  to  make  him  quite  stupid  ! 

Squire  R.  Why,  it  never  hurts  me,  mother  3 
and  I  sleep  like  a  hawnd  after  it.  {Drinks.) 

Sir  F.  I  am  sure  I  ha'  drunk  it  these  thirty 
years;  and,  by  your  leave,  madam,  I  don't  know 
that  I  want  wit.   Ha,  ha ! 

Jenny.  But  you  might  have  had  a  great  deal  more 
papa,  if  you  would  have  been  governed  by  my  mo- 
ther. 

Sir  F.  Daughter,  he  that  is  governed  by  his 
wife  has  no  wit  at  all. 

Jenny.  Then  I  hope  I  shall  marry  a  fool,  sir; 
for  I  love  to  govern,  dearly. 

Sir  F.  You  are  too  pert,  child ;  it  don't  do  well 
in  a  young  woman. 

Lady  TF^.  Pray,  Sir  Francis,  don't  snub  her;  she 
has  a  tine  growing  spirit ;  and  if  you  check  her  so, 
you  will  make  her  as  dull  as  her  brother  there. 

Squire  R.  {After  a  long  draught.)  Indeed,  mo- 
ther, I  think  my  sister  is  too  forward. 

Jenny,  You!  you  think  I'm  too  forward!  sure 
brother  mud !  your  head's  too  heavy  to  think  of 
anything  but  your  belly. 

Lady  W.  Well  said,  miss !  he's  none  of  your 
master,  though  he  is  your  elder  brother. 

Squire  R.  No,  nor  she  shawn't  be  my  mistress, 
while  she's  younger  sister. 

Sir  F.  Well  said,  Dick  I  shew  them  that  stawt 
liquor  makes  a  stawt  heart,  lad  ! 

Squire  R.  So  I  will!  and  I'll  drink  agen  for  all 
her.  {Drinks.) 

Enter  JOHH  MooDY. 

Sir  F.  So,  John,  how  are  thehorses? 

Moody.  Troth,  sir,  I  ha'  noa  good  opinion  o'tbis 
tawn ;  it's  made  up  o'mischief,  1  think. 

Sir  F.  What's  the  matter  naw  1 

Moody.  Why,  I'll  tell  your  worship  ;  before  we 
were  gotten  to  the  street  end,  with  the  coach  here, 
a  great  luggerheaded  cart,  with  wheels  as  thick  as 
a  brick  wall,  laid  hawld  on't,  and  has  poo'd  it  aw  to 
bits  !  Crack  went  the  perch  !  down  goes  the  coach ! 
and  whang  says  the  glasses,  all  to  shivers !  Marcy 
upon  us  I  and  this  be  London,  'would  we  were  all 
well  in  the  country  ageen  ! 

Jenny.  What  have  you  to  do,  to  wish  us  all  in 
the  country  again,  Mr.  Lubber ;  I  hope  we  shall 
not  go  into  the  country  again  these  seven  years, 
mamma ;  let  twenty  coaches  be  pulled  to  pieces. 

Sir  F.  Hold  your  tongue,  Jenny  !  Was  Roger 
in  DO  fault  in  all  this  1 

Moody.  Noa,  sir,  nor  I  noither.  "Are  not  yow 
ashamed,"  says  Roger  to  the  carter,  "to  do  such  au 
unkind  thing  by  strangers? "  "Noa,"  says  he, 
"youbumkin."  Sir,  he  did  the  thing  on  very 
purpose!  and  so  the  folks  said  that  stood  by. 
"  Very  well,"  says  Roger,  "you  shall  see  what 
6ur  meyster  will  say  to  ye!"  "Your  meyster," 
says  he  ;  "  your  meyster  may  kiss  ray — "  and  so 
he  clapped  his  hand  just  there,  and  like  your  wor- 
ship. Fleih !  I  thought  they  had  better  breeding 
in  this  town. 

Sir  F.  I'll  teach  this  rascal  some,  I'll  warrant 
him!  Odsbud,  if  I  take  him  in  hand,  I'll  play  the 
devil  with  him !  [parliament. 

•   Squire  R.  Ay  do,  feyther  ;  have  him  before  the 

Sir  F.  Odsbud,  and  so  I  will !  I  will  make  him 
know  who  I  am.    Where  does  he  live? 

Moody,  I  believe,  in  London,  sir. 

Sir  F.  What's  the  rascal's  name? 

Moody.  I  think  I  heard  somebody  call  him  Dick. 

Squire  R.  A\Tiat !  my  name? 

Sir  F.  Where  did  he  go? 

Moody.  Sir,  he  went  home. 
•      SirF,  Where's  that? 
■   Moody,  By   my  troth,  sir,  I  doan't   know  !    I 
beard  him  say  he  would  cross  the  same   street 
again  to-morrow  ;  and  if  we  had  a  mind  to  stand  in 
bis  way,  he  would  pool  us  over  and  over  again. 


Sir  F,  Will  he  so?  Odzooks,  get  me  a  con- 
stable ! 

Lady  W,  Pooh,  get  you  a  good  supper!  Come, 
Sir  Francis,  don't  put  yourself  in  a  heat,  for  what 
oan't  be  helped.  Accidents  will  happen  to  people 
that  travel  about  to  see  the  world.  For  my  part, 
I  think  it's  a  mercy  it  was  not  overturned  before 
we  were  all  out  on't. 

Sir  F.  Why,  ay  that's  true  again,  my  dear. 

Lady  W.  Therefore,  see  to-morrow,  if  we  can 
buy  one  at  second  hand,  for  present  use ;  so  be- 
speak a  new  one,  and  then  all's  easy. 

Moody.  Why,  troth,  sir,  I  don't  think  this  could 
have  held  you  above  a  day  longer. 

Sir  F,  D'ye  think  so,  John? 

Moody.  Why,  you  ha'  had  it,  ever  since  your  wor- 
ship were  high  sheritl'. 

Sir  F.  Why,  then,  go  and  see  what  Doll  has  got 
us  for  supper ;  and  come,  and  get  off  my  boots. 

\_Exeunt, 
ACT  III. 
Scene  I. — Lord  Townly's  Home. 
Enter  LoRD  TowNLV  and  WILLIAMS. 

Lord  T.  Who's  there  ? 
HTi/.  Mylord! 

Lord  T.  Bid  them  get  dinner.     [Exit  Williams. 

Enter  LADY  GRACE. 
Lady  Grace,  your  servant ! 

Lady  G.  What,  is  the  house  up  already  ?  My 
lady  is  not  dressed  yet. 

LordT,  No  matter;  it's  five  o'clock;  she  may 
break  my  rest,  but  she  shall  not  alter  my  hours. 

Lady  G.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  that  now,  for 
she  dines  abroad. 

Lord  T,  That,  I  suppose,  is  only  an  excuse  for 
her  not  being  ready  yet. 

Lady  G.  N  o,  upon  my  word,  she  is  engaged  in 
company.  [in  to-day? 

Lord  T.  But,  pr'ythee,  sister,  what  humour  is  she 

Lady  G,  Oh !  in  tip-top  spirits,  I  can  assure 
you  ;  she  won  a  good  deal  last  night. 

Lord  T.  I  know  no  difference  between  her  win- 
ning or  losing,  while  she  continues  her  course  of 
life.  [than  bad. 

Lady  G.  However,  she  is  better  in  good  humour 

Lord  T,  Much  alike :  when  she  is  in  good  humour, 
other  people  only  are  the  better  for  it ;  when  in  a 
very  ill  humour,  then,  indeed,  I  seldom  fail  to  have 
a  share  of  her. 

Lady  G.  Well,  we  won't  talk  of  that  now.  Does 
anybody  dine  here  ? 

Lord  T.  Manly  promised  me.  By  the  way,  ma- 
dam, what  do  you  think  of  his  last  conversation? 

Lady  G.  I  am  a  little  at  a  stand  about  it. 

iorrf  7".  How  so? 

Lady  G.  Why,  I  have  received  a  letter  this  morn- 
ing, that  shews  him  a  very  different  man  from  what 
I  thought  him. 

Lord  T.  A  letter !  from  whom  ? 

Lady  G.  That  I  don't  know ;  but  here  it  is. 

Lord  T.  Pray  let's  see.  {Reads.)  "  The  en- 
closed, madam,  fell  accidentally  into  my  hands:  if  it 
no  ivay  concerns  you,  you  will  only  have  the  trouble 
of  reading  this,  from  your  sincere  friend,  and  humble 
servant  unknown,  ^'c." 

LadyG.  And  this  was  the  enclosed.  {Givesati- 
other.) 

Lord  T.  {Reads.)  "  To  Charles  Manly,  Esq.— 
Your  manner  of  living  with  me  of  late,  convinces  me 
that  I  now  grow  as  painful  to  you  as  to  myself;  but, 
however,  though  you  can  love  me  no  longer,  I  hope  you 
will  not  let  me  live  worse  tlwu  I  did  before  I  left  an 
honest  income  for  the  vain  hopes  of  being  ever  your's. 
Myrtilla  Dupe.  —  P.S.  'Tis  above  four  months 
since  I  received  a  shilling  from  you." 

Lady  G.  What  think  yon  now? 

Lord  T.  I  am  considering — 

Lady  G.  You  see  it's  directed  to  him. 

LordT,  That's  true  3  bat  the  postscript  seems  to 
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be  a  reproach  that  I  think  he  is  not  capable  of  de- 
serving, [to  send  it  to  me  ? 

Lady  O.  But  who  could  have  concern  enough 

Lord'f.  I  have  observed,  that  these  sort  of  letters 
from  unknown  friends,  generally  come  from  secret 
enemies. 

Lady  G.  What  would  you  have  me  do  in  it? 

LordT.  What  I  think  you  ought  to  do?  fairly 
shew  it  him,  and  say  I  advised  you  to  it. 

Lady  G.  Will  not  that  have  a  very  odd  look  from 
me? 

Lord  T.  Not  at  all,  if  you  use  my  name  in  it.  If 
he  is  innocent,  his  impatience  to  appear  so_  will  dis- 
cover his  regard  to  you  ;  if  he  is  guilty,  it  will  be 
the  best  way  of  preventing  his  addresses. 

Lady  G.  But  what  pretence  have  I  to  put  him 
out  of  countenance? 

Lord  T.  I  can't  think  there's  any  fear  of  that. 

Lady  G.  Pray  what  is  it  you  do  think,  then? 

LordT,  Why,  certainly,  that  it's  much  more  pro- 
bable this  letter  may  be  all  an  artitice,  than  that  he 
is  In  the  least  concerned  in  it. 

Enter  WILLIAMS. 

Wil.  Mr.  Manly,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Lord  T.  Do  you  receive  him,  while  I  step  a  mi- 
nute to  my  lady.  [Exit. 
Enter  Manly. 

Man.  Madam,  yourmost obedient ;  they  told  me 
my  lord  was  here. 

Lady  G.  He  will  be  here  presently  j  he  is  but 
jnst  gone  in  to  my  sister. 

Man.  So,  then,  my  lady  dines  with  us? 

Lady  G.  No  ;  she  is  engaged. 

Man.  I  hope  you  are  not  of  her  party,  madam. 

Lady  G.  Not  tUl  after  dinner. 

Man.  And  pray,  how  may  she  have  disposed  of 
the  rest  of  the  day? 

Lady  G.  Much  as  usual  ;  she  has  visits  till  about 
eight;  after  that,  till  court  time,  she  is  to  be  at  qua- 
drille, at  Mrs.  Idle's  ;  after  the  drawing-room,  she 
takes  a  short  supper  with  my  Lady  Moonlight ; 
and  from  thence  they  go  together  to  my  Lord  No- 
ble's assembly. 

Man.  And  are  yon  to  do  all  this  with  her,  madam  ? 

Lady  G.  Only  a  few  of  the  visits. 

Man.  But  how  can  you  forbear  all  the  rest  of  it? 

Lady  G,  There's  no  great  merit  in  forbearing 
■what  one  is  not  charmed  with.  [in  my  time. 

Man,  And  yet  I  have  found  that  very  difficult 

Lady  G.  How  do  you  mean? 

Man.  Why,  I  have  passed  a  great  deal  of  my 
life  in  the  hurry  of  the  ladies,  though  I  was  gene- 
rally better  pleased  when  I  was  at  quiet  without 
tliem.  [them? 

Lady  G.  What  induced  you,  then,  to  be  with 

Man.  Idleness  and  the  fashion. 

Lady  G.  No  mistresses  in  the  case  ? 

Man.  To  speak  honestly ,  ves  ;  being  often  in  the 
toy-shop,  there  was  no  forbearing  the  baubles. 

Lady  G.  And  of  course,  I  suppose,  sometimes 
you  were  tempted  to  pay  for  them  twice  as  much 
as  they  were  worth. 

Man,  Madam! 

Lady  G.  I'll  be  free  with  you,  Mr.  Manly ;  I 
don't  know  a  man  in  the  world,  that,  in  appearance, 
might  belter  pretend  to  a  woman  of  the  first  merit 
than  yourself;  and  yet,  I  have  a  reason  in  my  hand 
here  to  think  you  have  your  failings. 

Man.  1  have  infinite,  madam  ;  but  I  am  sure  the 
want  of  an  implicit  respect  for  you  is  not  among  the 
number.     Pray,  what  is  in  your  hand,  madam  ! 

Lady  G.  Nay,  sir,  I  have  no  title  to  it ;  for  the 
direction  is  to  you.     {Gives him  a  letter.) 

Man.  To    me!    I    don't   remember    i 
{Reads  to  himself.) 

Lady  G.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you  one  thing,  by 
the  way,  Mr.  Manly,  that  I  should  never  have  shewn 
you  this,  but  that  my  brother  enjoined  me  to  it. 

Man.  I  taketJiat  to  proceed  from  mj  lord's  good 
opmion  of  me,  madam. 


remember    the  hand. 


Lady  O.  I  hope  at  least  it  will  stand  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  my  takmg  this  liberty. 

Man.  I  never  yet  saw  you  do  anything,  madam, 
that  wanted  an  excuse ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
give  me  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  by  refusing 
the  favour  I  am  going  to  ask  you. 

LadyG.  I  don  t  believe  I  shall  refuse  anything 
that  you  think  proper  to  ask. 

Man.  Only  this,  madam,  to  indulge  me  as  far  as 
to  let  me  know  how  this  letter  came  into  your  hands. 

Lady  G.  Enclosed  to  me  in  this,  without  a  name. 

Man.  If  there  be  no  secret  in  the  contents,  ma- 
dam— 

Lady  G.  Why,  there  is  an  impertinent  insinua- 
tion in  it;  but,  as  I  know  your  good  sense  will 
think  it  so  too,  I  will  venture  to  trust  yoa. 

Man.  You'll  oblige  me,  madam.  {Takes  the 
other  letter,  and  reads. ) 

Lady  G.  Now  am  I  in  the  oddest  situation  !  me- 
thinks  our  conversation  grows  terribly  critical. — ■ 
This  must  produce  something.  Olud!  would  it 
were  over!  {Aside.) 

Man.  Now,  madam,  I  begin  to  have  some  light 
into  the  poor  project  thatis  at  the  bottom  of  all  this. 

Lady  G.  1  have  no  notion  of  what  could  be  pro- 
posed by  it. 

Man.  A  little  patience,  madam.  First,  as  to  the 
insinuation  you  mention, — 

Lady  G.  Oh !  what  is  he  going  to  say  now  ? 
{Aside.) 

Man.  Though  my  intimacy  with  my  lord  may 
have  allowed  my  visits  to  have  been  very  frequent 
here  of  late  ;  yet,  in  such  a  talking  town  as  this, 
you  must  not  wonder  if  a  great  many  of  those  visits 
are  placed  to  your  account ;  and  this  taken  for 
granted,  I  suppose,  has  been  told  to  my  Lady 
Wronghead,  as  a  piece  of  news,  since  her  arrival, 
not  improbably  with  many  more  imaginary  cir- 
cumstances. 

Lady  G.  My  Lady  Wronghead  !  [hand. 

Man.  Ay,  madam;  for  I  am  positive  this  is  her 

Lady  G.  What  view  could  she  have  in  writing  it? 

Man.  To  interrupt  any  treaty  of  marriage  she 
may  have  heard  I  am  engaged  in  ;  because,  if  I  die 
without  heirs,  her  family  expects  that  some  part  of 
my  estate  may  return  to  them  again.  But  I  hope 
she  is  so  far  mistaken,  that,  if  this  letter  has  given 
you  the  least  uneasiness,  I  shall  think  that  the  hap- 
piest moment  of  my  life. 

Lady  G.  That  does  not  carry  your  usual  com- 
plaisance, Mr.  Manly. 

Man.  Yes,  madam ;  because  I  am  sure  I  can 
convince  you  of  my  innocence.  [into  it. 

Lady  G.  I  am  sure  I  have  no  right  to  inquire 

Man,  Suppose  you  may  not,  madam ;  yet  you 
may  very  innocently  have  so  much  curiosity. 

Lady  G.  Well,  sir,  I  won't  pretend  to  have  so 
little  of  the  woman  in  me,  as  to  want  curiosity. 
But  pray  do  you  suppose,  then,  this  Myrtilla  is  a 
real,  or  a  fictitious  name? 

Man,  Now,  I  recollect,  madam,  there  is  a  young 
woman  in  the  house  where  my  Lady  Wronghead 
lodges,  that  I  heard  somebody  call  Myrtilla;  this 
letter  may  have  been  written  by  her.  But  how  it 
came  directed  to  me  I  confess  is  a  mystery,  that 
before  I  ever  presume  to  see  your  ladyship  again, 
I  think  myself  obliged  in  honour  to  find  out. 
{Goitig.) 

Lady  G.  Mr.  Manly,  you  are  not  going  ? 

Man.  'Tis  but  to  the  next  street,  madam  ;  I  shall 
be  back  in  ten  minutes. 

Lady  G,  Nay,  but  dinner's  jnst  coraingup. 

Man.  Madam,  I  can  neither  eat  nor  rest  till  I 
see  an  end  of  this  allair. 

Lady  G.  But  this  js  so  odd  !  why  should  any 
silly  curiosity  of  mine  drive  you  away? 

Man.  Since  you  won't  sutler  it  to  be  yonr's,  ma- 
dam, then  it  shall  be  only  to  satisfy  my  own  curio- 
sity. [Exit. 

U/dy  G.  Well ;  and  now,  what  am  I  to  thujk  of 
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all  this'!  Or  suppose  an  iadiiTerent  person  had  heard 
every  word  we  have  said  to  one  another,  what 
would  they  have  thought  on't?  Would  it  have  been 
Tery  absurd  to  conclude  he  is  seriously  inclined  to 

Fass  the  rest  of  his  life  with  me  ?  I  hope  not ;  for 
am  sure  the  case  is  terribly  clear  on  my  side. 
Enter  Mrs.  TRUSTY. 
Well,  Mrs.  Trusty, is  my  sister  dressed  yet? 

Mrs.  T.  Yes,  madam ;  but  my  lord  has  been 
courting  her  so,  I  think,  till  they  are  both  out  of 

Lady  G.  How  so  ?  [humour. 

;  Mrs.  T.  Why,  it  began,  madam,  with  his  lord- 
ship's desiring  her  ladyship  to  dine  at  home  to- 
day ;  upon  which,  my  lady  said  she  could  not  be 
ready  ;  upon  that,  my  lord  ordered  them  to  stay  the 
dinner  ;  and  then  my  lady  ordered  the  coach  ;  then 
my  lord  took  her  short,  and  said  he  had  ordered 
the  coachman  to  set  up  ;  then  my  lady  made  him  a 
great  courtesy,  and  said  she  would  wait  till  his 
lordship's  horses  had  dined,  and  was  mighty  plea- 
sant ;  but  for  fear  of  the  worst,  madam,  she  whis- 
pered me  to  get  her  chair  ready.  \_Exit, 

Lady  G.  Oh !  here  they  come ;  and,  by  their 
looks,  seem  a  little  unfit  for  company.  [^Exit. 

Enter  Lady  Townly,  Lord  Tow tthY  following. 

Lady  T.  Well ;  look  you,  my  lord,  I  can  bear  it 
no  longer  ;  nothing  still  but  about  my  faults — ^my 
faults !  an  agreeable  subject,  truly ! 

LordT.  Why,  madam,  if  you  won'thear  of  them, 
Low  can  I  ever  hope  to  see  you  mend  them  ? 

Lady  T.  Why,  I  don't  intend  to  mend  them ;  I 
can't  mend  them  ;  you  know  I  have  tried  to  do  it  a 
hundred  times,  and,  it  hurts  me  so,  I  can't  bear  it. 

Lord  T.  And  I,  madam,  can't  bear  this  daily  li- 
centious abuse  of  your  time  and  character. 

Lady  T.  Abuse  !  astonishing  !  when  the  universe 
knows  I  am  never  better  company  than  when  I  am 
doing'what  I  have  a  mind  to.  But,  to  see  this  world ! 
that  men  can  never  get  over  that  silly  spirit  of 
contradiction!  Why,  butlast  Thursday  now  !  there 
you  wisely  amended  one  of  my  faults,  as  you  call 
them  ;  you  insisted  upon  my  not  going  to  the 
masquerade ;  and  pray,  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
Was  not  I  as  cross  as  the  devil  all  the  night  after? 
Was  not  I  forced  to  get  company  at  home  ?  And 
was  it  not  almost  three  o'clock  this  morning  before 
I  was  able  to  come  to  myself  again?  And  then  the 
fault  is  not  mended  neither  ;  for,  next  time,  I  shall 
only  have  twice  the  inclination  to  go  :  so  that  all 
this  mending,  and  mending,  you  see,  is  but  darn- 
ing old  lace,  to  make  it  worse  than  it  was  before. 

Lord  T.  Well;  the  manner  of  women's  living, 
of  late,  is  insupportable !  and,  one  way  or  other — 

Lady  T.  It's  to  be  mended,  I  suppose  ;  why,  so 
it  may ;  but  then,  my  dear  lord,  you  must  give  one 
time;  and,  when  things  are  at  the  worst,  you  know, 
they  may  mend  themselves.    Ha,  ha!  [trifle. 

LordT.  Madam,  I  am  not  in  a  humour  now  to 

Lady  T.  Why,  then,  my  lord,  one  word  of  fair 
argument ;  to  talk  with  you  in  your  own  way,  now. 
You  complain  of  my  late  hours,  and  I  of  your  early 
•ones  ;  so  far  we  are  even,  you'll  allow  ;  but,  pray, 
which  gives  us  the  best  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  po- 
lite world  1 — my  active,  spirited  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  your  dull,  drowsy,  eleven  at  night?  Now, 
I  think  one  has  the  air  of  a  woman  of  quality,  and 
t'other,  of  a  plodding  mechanic,  that  goes  to  bed 
betimes,  that  he  may  rise  early  to  open  hia  shop. — 
Faugh ! 

Lord  T.  Fie,  fie,  madam  !  is  this  your  way  of 
reasoning?  'tis  time  to  wake  you,  then.  'Tis  not 
your  ill  hours  alone  that  disturb  me,  but  as  often, 
the  ill  company  that  occasion  those  ill  hours. 

Lady  T.  Sure,  I  don't  understand  you,  now,  my 
lord ;  what  ill  company  do  I  keep  1 

Lord  T,  Why,  at  best,  women  that  lose  their 
money,  and  men  that  win  it ;  or,  perhaps,  men  that 
are  voluntary  bubbles  at  one  game,  in  hopes  that  a 
lady  will  give  him  fair  play  at  another.  Then,  that 
unavoidable  mixture  with  known  rakes,  concealed 


thieves,  and  sharpers  in  embroidery ;  or,  what  to 
me  is  still  more  shocking,  that  herd  of  familiar, 
chattering,  crop-eared  coxcombs. 

Lady  T.  And  a  husband  must  give  eminent  proof 
of  his  sense,  that  thinks  their  follies  dangerous. 

Lord  T.  Their  being  fools,  madam,  is  not  always 
the  husband's  security  ;  or,  if  it  were,  fortune  some- 
times gives  them  advantages  that  might  make  a 
thinking  woman  tremble. 

Lady  T.  What  do  you  mean? 

Lord  T.  That  women  sometimes  lose  more  than 
they  are  able  to  pay  ;  and,  if  a  creditor  be  a  little 
pressing,  the  lady  may  be  induced  to  try,  if,  instead 
of  gold,  the  gentleman  will  accept  of  a  trinket. 

Lady  T.  My  lord,  you  g^ow  scurrilous ;  you'll 
make  me  hate  you!  I'll  have  you  to  know,  I  keep 
company  with  the  politest  people  in  town,  «md  the 
assemblies  I  frequent  are  full  of  such. 

Lord  T,  So  are  the  churches,  now  and  then. 

Lady  T.  My  friends  frequent  them,  too,  as  well 
as  the  assemblies. 

LordT.  Yes;  andwonld  doitoftener,  if  ag^ooni 
of  the  chambers  were  allowed  to  furnish  cards  to 
the  company. 

Lady  T.  I  see  ivhat  yon  drive  at  all  this  while  ; 
you  would  lay  an  imputation  on  my  fame,  to  cover 
your  own  avarice.  I  might  take  any  pleasures,  I 
find,  that  were  not  expensive. 

LordT.  Have  a  care,  madam;  don'tlet  me  think 
you  value  your  chastity  only,  to  make  me  reproach- 
able  for  not  indulging  you  in  every  thing  else  that's 
vicious  ;  I,  madam,  have  a  reputation,  too,  to  guard, 
that's  dear  to  me  as  your's.  The  follies  of  an  un- 
governed  wife  may  make  the  wisest  man  uneasy  ; 
but,  'tis  his  own  fault,  if  ever  they  render  him  con- 
temptible. 

Lady  T.  My  lord,  my  lord,  yoa  would  make  a 
woman  mad  !  [a  fool ! 

Lord  T.  Madam,  madam,  you  would  make  a  man 

Lady  T.  If  heaven  has  made  you  otherwise,  that 
won't  be  in  my  power. 

Lord  T.  Whatever  may  be  in  your  inclination, 
madam,  I'll  prevent  you  making  me  a  beggar,  at 
least. 

Lady  T.  A  beggar !  Croesus !  I  am  out  of  pa- 
tience !  I  won't  come  home  till  four  to-morrow 
morning. 

LordT.  That  may  be,  madam ;  but  I'll  order  the 
doors  to  be  locked  at  twelve.  [night. 

Lady  T,  Then  I  won't  come  home  till  to-morrow 

Lord  T,  Then,  madam,  you  shall  never  come 
home  again.  \Exit. 

Lady  T.  What  does  he  mean  ?  I  never  heard  snch 
a  word  from  him  in  my  life  before  !  The  man  always 
used  to  have  manners,  in  his  worst  humours. — 
There's  something  that  I  don't  see,  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this.  But  his  head's  always  upon  some  im- 
practicable scheme  or  other ;  so  I  won't  trouble 
mine  any  longer  about  him. 

£nfer  Manly. 
Mr.  Manly,  your  servant! 

Mail.  I  ask  pardon  for  intrusion,  madam  ;  but  I 
hope  my  business  with  my  lord  will  excuse  it. 

Lady  T.  I  believe  you'll  find  him  in  the  next 
room,  sir. 

Man.  Will  you  give  me  leave,  madam? 

Lady  T.  Sir,  you  have  my  leave,  though  you 
were  a  lady. 

Man.  What  a  well-bred  age  do  we  live  in  I 
{Aside.)  lExit. 

Enter  Lady  Grace. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  my  dear  Lady  Grace !  how  could 
j'ou  leave  me  so  unmercifully  alone  all  this  while? 

Lady  G.  I  thought  my  lord  had  been  with  you. 

Lady  T.  Wliy,  yes:  and,  therefore,  I  wanted, 
your  relief;  for  he  has  been  in  such  a  fluster  here ! 

Lady  G.  Bless  me  !  for  what? 

Lady  T.  Only  our  usual  breakfast ;  we  have  each 
of  us  had  our  dish  of  matrimonial  comfort  this 
morniBg  !  We  have  been  charming  company ! 
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Ladff  O.  I  am  mighty  glad  of  it ;  sure,  It  must 
be  a  vast  happioess,  when  a  man  and  wife  can  give 
themselves  tlie  same  turn  of  couversatloo  ! 

Lady  T.  Oh  !  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world  ! 

LaJy  O.  Now,  I  should  be  afraid,  that,  where 
two  people  are  everj  day  together  so,  they  must 
often  be  in  want  of  something  to  talk  upon. 

LadyT.  Oh!  my  dear,  you  are  the  most  mistaken 
in  the  world!  married  people  have  things  to  talk  of, 
child,  that  never  enter  into  the  imagination  of  others. 
Why,  here's  my  lord  and  I,  now  ;  we  have  not  been 
married  above  two  short  years,  you  know,  and  we 
have  already  eight  or  ten  things  constantly  in  bank, 
that,  whenever  we  want  company,  we  can  take  up 
any  one  of  them  for  two  hours  together,  and  the  sub- 
ject never  the  flatter ;  nay,  if  we  have  occasion  for 
it,;it  will  be  as  fresh  next  day,  too,  as  it  was  the  first 
hour  it  entertained  us. 

Lady  G.  Certainly  ;  that  must  be  vastly  pretty ! 

LadyT.  Oh!  there's  no  life  like  it !  Why,  f  other 
day,  for  example,  when  you  dined  abroad,  my  lord 
and  I,  after  a  pretty,  cheerful,  tete-a-tete  meal,  sat 
us  down  by  the  lire-side,  in  an  easy,  indolent,  pick- 
tooth  way,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  if  we 
bad  not  thought  of  any  other's  being  in  the  room. 
At  last,  stretching  himself,  and  yawning,  "  My 
dear,"  says  he,  "aw!  you  came  home  very  late 
last  night."  "  'Twas  but  just  turned  of  two,'*^  says 
I.  "I  was  in  bed — aw — by  eleven,"  says  he. — 
"So  you  are  every  night,"  says  I.  ''Well,"  says 
he,  "I  am  amazed  you  can  sit  up  so  late." 
"  How  can  you  be  amazed,"  says  I  "  at  a  thing 
that  happens  so  often  ?"  Upon  which  we  entered 
into  a  conversation :  and,  though  this  is  a  point  has 
entertained  us  above  fifty  times  already,  we  always 
iind  so  many,  pretty,  new  things,  to  say  upon  it,  that 
I  believe  in  my  soul  it  will  last  as  long  as  we  live. 

Lady  G.  But,  pray,  in  such  sort  of  family  dia- 
logues (though  extremely  well  for  passing  the 
time),  don't  there  now  and  then  enter  some  little 
witty  sort  of  bitterness  ? 

Lady  T.  Oh,  yes !  which  does  not  do  amiss  at 
all.  A  smart  repartee,  with  a  zest  of  recrimination 
at  the  head  of  it,  makes  the  prettiest  sherbet ;  ay 
ay,  if  we  did  not  mix  a  little  of  the  acid  with  it,  a 
matrimonial  society  would  be  so  luscius,  that  no- 
thing but  an  old  liquorish  prude  would  be  able  to 

/  'J-  r,    r,r  „  [g^nt  taste— 

J^ady  Ir.  Well,  certainly  you  have  the  most  ele- 

Lady  T.  Though,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear, 
I  rather  think  we  squeezed  a  little  too  much  lemon 
into  It  this  bout ;  for  it  grew  so  sour  at  last,  that, 
I  think,  I  almost  told  him  he  was  a  fool ;  and  he 
again,  talked  something  oddly  of  turning  me  out  of 

Lady  G.  O,  have  a  care  of  that !  fdoors 

LatlyT.  Nay,  if  he  should,  I  may  thank  my  own 
wise  father  for  it.  But  to  be  serious,my  dear,  what 
would  yon  really  have  a  woman  do  in  my  case  ? 

Lady  G.  Why,  if  I  had  a  sober  husband,  as  vou 
have  I  would  make  myself  the  happiest  wife  iu'the 
world,  by  being  as  sober  as  he. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  you  wicked  thing!  how  can  vou 
tease  one  at  this  rate,  when  yon  know  he  is  so  very 
sober  that,  except  giving  me  money,  there  is  not 
one  thing  in  the  world  he  can  do  to  please  me.  And 
1,  at  the  same  time,  partly  by  nature,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  by  keeping  tlie  best  company,  do^^th  nfy 

soul  love  almost  every  thing  he  hates."^  I  dote  upon 
assemblies  ;  mv  heart  bounds  at  a  ball ;  and,  a  an 
opera,  I  expire  !    Then  I  love  play  to  distraction" 

m[lp\'r"*n  '"•'',  ""'^  'li'^e-Put^ne  out  of  my 
little  wits  !  Dear,  dear  hazard  !  Oh,  what  a  flow  of 
sj..rU8  It  gives  one  !  Do  you  never'play  at  haz^rdl 

Lady  G.  Oh  never!  I  don't  think  it  sils  well 
upon  wome,i;  there's  something  so  masculine,  so 
mnch  the  air  of  a  rake  in  it !  You  see  how  it  makes 
he  men  swear  and  curse!  and,  when  a  woman  is 
thrown  into  (lie  same  passion,  why— 

Lmly  T.  That's  very  trae;  ouJ  is  a  little  put  to 


it,  sometimes,  not  to  make  ubc  of  the  same  words 
to  express  it. 

Lady  O.  Well,  and  upon  ill  luck,  pray  what 
words  are  you  really  forced  to  make  use  off 

Lady  T.  Why,  upon  a  very  hard  case  indeed, 
when  a  sad  wrong  word  is  rising  just  to  one's 
tongue's  end,  I  give  a  great  gulp,  and  swallow  it. 

Lady  G.  Well ;  acd  is  not  that  enough  to  make 
yon  forswear  play  as  long  as  you  live! 

Lady  T.  Oh,  yes !  I  have  forsworn  it. 

Lady  G.  Seriously? 

Lady  T.  Solemnly !  a  thoasaud  times ;  but  then 
one  is  constantly  forsworn. 

Lady  G.  And  how  can  3'ou  answer  thatT 

Lady  T.  My  dear,  what  we  say  when  we  are- 
losers,  we  look  upon  to  be  no  more  binding  than  a 
lover's  oath,  or  a  great  man's  promise.  Bat  I  beg 
pardon,  child,  I  sliould  not  lead  you  so  far  into  the 
world  ;  you  are  a  prude,  and  design  to  live  soberly. 

LadyG.  Why,!  confess,mynatnre  and  my  edu- 
cation do,  in  a  good  degree,  incline  me  that  way. 

Lady  T.  Well ;  how  a  woman  of  spirit  (for  you 
don't  want  that,  child)  can  dream  of  living  soberly, 
is  to  me  inconceivable !  for  you  will  marry,  I  sup- 

Lady  G.  I  can't  tell  but  I  may.  [pose? 

Lady  T,  And  won't  you  live  in  town  ? 

Lady  G.  Half  the  year,  I  should  like  it  very  well. 

Lady  T.  My  stars  !  and  you  would  really  live  in 
London  half  the  year,  to  be  sober  in  itl 

Lady  G.  Why  noti  [in  the  country? 

Lady  T.  Why,  can't  you  as  well  go  and  be  sober 

Lady  G.  So  I  would,  t'other  halt  year. 

Lady  T.  And  pray,  what  comfortable  scheme  of 
life  would  you  form,  now,  for  your  summer  and 
winter  sober  entertainments  ?  [content  us. 

Lady  G.  A  scheme  that,  I  think,  might  very  well 

Lady  T.  Oh!  of  all  things,  let's  hear  it. 

Lady  G.  Why,  in  summer  I  could  pass  mv  lei- 
sure hours  in  reading,  walking  by  a  canal,  or  sittino- 
at  the  end  of  it,  under  a  great  tree ;  in  dressing, 
dining,  chatting  with  an  agreeable  friend  ;  perhaps 
hearing  a  little  music,  taking  a  dish  of  tea,  or  a 
game  at  cards,  soberly  ;  managing  my  family,  look- 
ing into  its  accounts,  playing  with  my  children,  if  I 
had  any,  or  in  a  thousand  other  innocent  amuse- 
ments— soberly ;  and  possibly,  by  these  means,  I 
might  induce  my  husband  to  be  as  sober  as  myself. 

Lady  T.  Well,  my  dear,  thou  art  an  astonishing 
creature !  for  sure  such  primitive,  antediluvian  no- 
tions of  life  have  not  been  in  any  head  these  thousand 
years.  Under  a  great  tree  !  Oh,  my  soul  !  But  I 
beg  we  may  have  the  sober  town  scheme,  too,  fori 
am  charmed  with  the  country  one. 

Lady  G.  You  shall  j  and  I'll  try  to  stick  to  my 
sobriety  there,  too. 

Lady  T.  Well ;  though  I'm  sure  it  will  give  ine 
the  vapours,  I  must  hear  it,  however. 

Lady  G.  Why,  then,  for  fear  of  your  fainting, 
madam,  I  will  first  so  far  come  into  the  fashion, 
that  I  would  never  be  dressed  out  of  it;  but  still 
it  should  be  soberly  ;  for  I  can't  think  it  any  dis- 
grace to  a  woman  of  my  private  fortune,  not  to 
wear  her  lace  as  fine  as  the  wedding-suit  of  a  first 
duchess.  Though,  there  is  one  extravagance  I 
would  venture  to  come  up  to. 

Lady  T.  Ay?  now  for  it! 

Lady  G.  I  would  every  day  be  as  neat  as  a  bride. 

Lady  T.  AVhy,  the  men  say  that's  a  great  step  to 
be  made  one.  Well;  now  you  are  dressed,  pray 
let  s  see  to  what  purpose. 

Lady  G.  I  would  visit — that  is,  my  real  friends  ; 
but,  as  little  for  form  ns  possible.  I  would  go  ta 
court;  sometimes  to  an  assembly,  nay,  play  at 
quadrille,  soberly:  I  would  see  all  the  good  plays, 
and,  because  'tis  the  fashion,  now  and  then  an 
opera  ;  but  I  would  not  expire  there,  for  fear  I 
should  never  go  again  ;  and  lastly,  I  can't  say,  bnt 
for  curiositv,  if  I  liked  my  conipany,  I  might  be 
drawn  in  once  to  a  masquerade ;  and  this,  I  think, 
IS  us  far  as  any  woman  can  go,  soberly. 
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LadyT.  Well,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  last  piece 
of  sobriety,  I  was  just  golug  to  call  for  some  sur- 
feit-water. 

Lady  G.  Why,  don't  you  think,  with  the  further 
aid  of  breakfasting,  dining,  and  taking  the  air,  sup- 
ping, sleeping,  not  to  say  a  word  of  devotion,  the 
four-and-twenty  hours  might  roll  over  in  a  tolera- 
ble manner? 

Lady  T.  Tolerable?  deplorable!  Why,  child, 
all  you  propose  is  but  to  endure  life  ;  now  I  want 
toenjoyit.        £w;er  Mrs.  TRUSTY. 

Mrs.  T.  Ma'am,  your  ladyship's  chair  is  ready. 

Lady  T.  Have  the  footmen  their  white  flambeaux 
yet  ?  for  last  night  I  was  poisoned. 

Mrs.  T.  Yes,  ma'am,  there  were  some  came  in 
this  morning.  [^Exit. 

Lady  T.  My  dear,  you  will  excuse  me ;  but,  you 
know,  my  time  is  so  precious — 

Lady  G.  That  I  beg  I  may  not  hinder  your  least 
enjoyment  of  it. 

Lady  T.  You  will  call  on  me  at  Lady  Revel's? 

LadyG.  Certainly. 

Lady  T.  But  I  am  so  afraid  it  will  break  into  your 
scheme,  my  dear!  [from  you. 

Lady  G.   When  it  does,  I  will — soberly  break 

Lady  T.  Why,  then,  till  we  meet  again,  dear  sis- 
ter, I  wish  you  all  tolerable  happiness. 

[^Exeunt  Lady  Townly  and  Lady  Grace. 
Enter  LORD  TowNLY  and  Manly. 

Lord  T.  I  did  not  think  my  Lady  Wronghead 
had  such  a  notable  brain  ;  though  I  can't  say  she 
was  so  Very  wise  in  trusting  this  silly  girl,  you  call 
Myrtilla,  with  the  secret. 

Man.  No,  my  lord,  you  mistake  me  ;  had  the  girl 
been  in  the  secret,  perhaps  I  had  never  come  at  it 
myself. 

Lord  T.  Why,  I  thought  you  said  the  girl  writ 
this  letter  to  you,  and  that  my  Lady  Wronghead 
sent  it  enclosed  to  my  sister. 

Man,  If  you  please  to  give  me  leave,  my  lord, 
the  fact  is  thus  :  this  enclosed  letter  to  Lady  Grace 
was  a  real,  original  one,  written  by  this  girl  to  the 
Count  we  have  been  talking  of;  the  Conntdrops  it, 
and  my  Lady  Wronghead  finds  it ;  then,  only 
changing  the  cover,  she  seals  it  up,  as  a  letter  of 
business,  just  written  by  herself  to  me ;  and  pre- 
tending to  be  in  a  hurry,  gets  this  innocent  girl  to 
write  the  direction  for  her. 

Lord  T.  Oh!  then  the  girl  did  not  know  she  was 
superscribing  a  billet-doux  of  her  own,  to  you? 

Man.  No,  my  lord  ;  for  when  I  first  questioned 
her  about  the  direction,  she  owned  it  immediately ; 
but  when  I  shewed  her  that  her  letter  to  the  Count 
was  within  it,  and  told  her  how  it  came  into  my 
bands,  the  poor  creature  was  amazed,  and  thought 
herself  betrayed,  both  by  the  Count  and  my  lady  ; 
in  short,  upon  this  discovery,  the  girl  and  I  grew 
so  gracious,  that  she  has  let  me  into  some  transac- 
tions in  my  Lady  Wronghead's  family,  which,  with 
my  having  a  careful  eye  over  them,  may  prevent 
the  ruin  of  it. 

Lord  T.  You  are  very  generous,  to  be  so  solicit- 
ous for  a  lady  that  has  given  you  so  much  uneasiness. 

Man.  But  I  will  be  most  unmercifully  revenged 
of  her ;  for  I  will  do  her  the  greatest  friendship  in 
the  world, — against  her  will. 

Lord  T.  What  an  nnnommon  philosophy  art  thou 
master  of,  to  make  even  thy  malice  a  virtue  ! 

Man.  Yet,  my  lord,  I  assure  you  there  is  no  one 
action  of  my  life  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  your 
approbation  of  it. 

Lord  T.  Dear  Charles !  my  heart's  impatient  till 
thou  art  nearer  to  me  ;  and,  as  a  proof  that  I  have 
long  wished  thee  so,  while  your  daily  conduct  has 
chosen  rather  to  deserve,  than  to  ask  my  sister's 
favour,  I  have  been  as  secretly  industrious  to  make 
her  sensible  of  your  merit ;  and  since,  on  this  occa- 
sion, you  have  opened  your  whole  heart  to  me,  'tis 
now  with  equal  pleasure  I  assure  yon  we  have  both 
socceeded  j  she  is  as  firmly  your's— 


Man.  Impossible !  you  flatter  me ! 

Lord  T.  I'm  glad  you  think  it  flattery,  but  she 
herself  shall  prove  it  none ;  she  dines  with  us  alone : 
when  the  servants  are  withdrawn,  I'll  open  a  con- 
versation that  shall  excuse  my  leaving  you  toge- 
ther. Oh!  Charles,  had  I,  like  thee,  been  cautious 
in  my  choice,  what  melancholy  hours  had  this  heart 
avoided : 

Man.  No  more  of  that,  I  beg,  my  lord. 

Lord  T.  But  'twill,  at  least,  be  some  relief  to  my 
anxiety,  however  barren  of  content  the  state  has 
been  to  me,  to  see  so  near  a  friend  and  sister  happy 
in  it.  Yourharmonyof  life  will  be  an  instance,  how 
much  the  choice  of  temper  is  preferable  to  beauty. 

While  your  soft  hours  in  natural  kindness  move. 

You'll  reach  by  virtue,  what  I  lost  by  love. 

[Exeunt. 
ACT  IV. 
Scene  I. — Mrs.  Motherly' s  House. 
EnterMAJiLY , meeting  SlR^RKJiCisW  ROHGHEAD. 

Man.  Sir  Francis,  your  servant. 

Sir  F.  Cousin  Manly  !  [here. 

Man.  I  am  come  to  see  how  the  family  goes  on 

SirF.  Troth,  all  as  busy  as  bees!  I  have  been 
upon  the  wing  ever  since  eight  o'clock  this  morning. 

Man,  By  your  early  hour,  then,  I  suppose  you 
have  been  making  your  court  to  some  of  the  great 
men. 

Sir  F.  Why,  'faith  you  have  hit  it,  sir !  I  was 
advised  to  lose  no  time;  so  I  e'en  went  straight 
forward  to  one  great  man  I  had  never  seen  in  my 
life  before. 

Man,  Right  !  that  was  doing  business ;  but  who 
had  yon  got  to  introduce  you? 

Sir  F,  Why,  nobody ;  I  remember  I  had  heard 
a  wise  man  say.  My  son,  be  bold  :  so,  troth,  I  in- 
troduced myself. 

Man.  As  how,  pray? 

Sir  F.  Why,  thus;  lookye  —  "Please  your 
lordship,"  says  I,  "  I  am  Sir  Francis  Wronghead, 
of  Bumper-Hall,  and  member  of  parliament  tor  the 
borough  of  Guzzledown."  "  Sir,  your  humble  ser- 
vant,'*^ says  my  lord ;  "  tho'f  I  have  not  the  ho- 
nour to  know  your  person,  I  have  heard  you  are  a 
very  honest  gentleman,  and  T  am  glad  your  borough 
has  made  choice  of  so  worthy  a  representative ;  and 
so,"  says  he,  "  Sir  Francis,  have  yon  any  service 
to  command  me?"  Naw,  cousin,  those  last  words,  . 
you  may  be  sure,  gave  me  no  small  encouragement. 
And  tho'f  I  know,  sir,  you  have  no  extraordinary 
opinion  of  my  parts,  yet,  I  believe,  you  won't  say 
I  missed  it  naw. 

Man.  Well,  I  hope  I  shall  have  no  cause. 

SirF.  So  when  I  found  him  so  courteous — "My 
lord,"  says  I,  "  I  did  cot  think  to  ha'  troubled  your 
lordship  witb  business  upon  my  first  visit ;  but, 
since  your  lordship  is  pleased  not  to  stand  upon  ce- 
remony, why  truly,"  says  I,  "  I  think  naw  is  as 
good  as  another  time." 

Man.  Right !  there  you  pushed  him  home. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  ay,  I  had  a  mind  to  let  him  see  that 
I  was  none  of  your  mealy-mouthed  ones. 

Man.  Very  good. 

Sir  F,  "  So,  in  short,  my  lord,"  says  I,  "  I  have 
a  good  estate ;  but — a — It's  a  little  awt  at  elbows : 
and,  as  I  desire  to  serve  my  king  as  well  as  my 
country,  I  shall  be  very  willing  to  accept  of  a  place 
at  court." 

Man.  So,  this  was  making  short  work  on't. 

Sir  F.  Icod,  I  shot  him  flying,  cousin  !  some  of 
yourhawf-witted  ones,  naw,  would  ha'hummed  and 
hawed,  and  dangled  a  month  or  two  after  him,  be- 
fore they  durst  open  their  mouths  about  a  place; 
and,  mayhap,  not  ha'  got  it  at  last  neither. 

Man.  Oh,  I'm  glad  you're  so  sure  on't. 

Sir  F.  You  shall  hear,  cousin.  "  Sir  Francis," 
sa}"srmy  lord,  "pray  what  sort  of  a  place  may  yoa 
ha'  turned  your  thoughts  uponl"  "  My  lord," 
says  I,  "  beggars  must  not  be  choosers ;  but  only 
a  place,"  says  I,  "  about  a  thousand  a  year,  will 
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[Act  IV. 


be  well  enough  to  be  doing  with  till  eomething  bet- 
ter falls  in ;" — for  I  thougnt  it  would  not  look  well 
to  stood  haggling  with  him  at  first. 

Man.  No,  no,  jour  business  was  to  get  footing 
any  way.  [know  the  world. 

Sir  F.  Right!  there's  it!    Ay,  cousin,  I  see  you 

Man.  Yes,  yes,  one  sees  more  of  it  every  day. 
Well,  bat  what  said  my  lord  to  all  this? 

SirF.  "  Sir  Francis,"  says  he,  "  I  shall  be  glad 
to  serve  you  any  way  that  lies  in  my  power:"  so 
he  gave  nie  a  squeeze  by  the  hand,  as  much  as  to 
say,  give  yourself  no  trouble;  I'll  do  your  busi- 
ness; with  that  he  turned  him  abawt  to  somebody 
with  a  coloured  ribbon  across  here,  that  looked,  in 
my  thoughts,  as  if  he  came  for  a  place  too. 

Man,  Ha!  so  upon  these  hopes  you  are  to  make 
your  fortune  1  [it,  sir  ? 

Sir  F.  "Why,  do  you  think  there's  any  doubt  of 

Man.  Oh,  no !  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about 
it;  for,  just  as  youhave  done,  Imademy  fortune  ten 
years  ago. 

SirF.  Why,  I  never  knew  you  had  a  place,  consin, 

Man.  Nor  I  neither,  upon  my  faith,  cousin.  But 
you,  perhaps,  may  have  better  fortune  ;  for  I  sup- 
pose my  lord  has  heard  of  what  importance  you 
were  in  the  debate  to-day.  You  have  been  since 
down  at  the  house,  I  presume"? 

Sir  F.  Oh,  yes !  I  would  not  neglect  the  house 
for  ever  so  much. 

Man.  Well ;  and  pray  what  have  they  done  there  ? 

Sir  F.  Why,  troth,  I  can't  well  tell  you  what 
they  have  done  ;  but  I  can  tell  3'on  what  I  did :  and, 
I  think  pretty  well  in  the  m-aiu ;  only  I  happened 
to  make  a  little  mistake  at  last,  indeed. 

Man.  How  was  that? 

Sir  F.  Why,  they  were  all  got  there  into  a  sort 
of  a  puzzling  debate,  about  the  good  of  the  nation; 
and  I  were  always  for  that,  you  know  ;  but,  in  short, 
the  arguments  were  so  long  winded  o'both  sides, 
that,  waunds !  I  did  not  well  understand  'um : 
hawsomever,  I  was  convinced,  and  so  resolved  to 
Tote  right,  according  to  my  conscience;  so,  when 
they  came  to  put  the  question,  as  they  call  it — I 
don't  know  how  it  'twas — but  I  doubt  I  cried,  ay  ! 
when  I  should  ha'  cried,  no  ! 

Man.   How  came  that  about! 

SirF.  Why,  by  a  mistake,  as  I  tell  you  ;  for 
there  was  a  good-humoured  sort  of  a  gentleman, 
one  Mr.  Totherside,  I  think  they  call  him,  that  sat 
next  me,  as  soon  as  I  had  cried,  ay!  gives  me  a 
hearty  shake  by  the  hand  ;  "  Sir,"  says  he,  "  you 
are  a  man  of  honour,  and  a  true  Englishman  !  and 
I  should  be  proud  to  be  better  acquainted  with  you  ;" 
and  so,  with  that,  takes  me  by  the  sleeve,  along 
with  the  crowd,  into  the  lobby  ;  so  I  knew  nought; 
but,  odds  flesh!  I  was  got  o'  the  wrong  side  the 
post;  for  I  were  told,  afterwards,  I  should  have 
btaid  where  I  was. 

Man.  And  so,  if  you  had  not  quite  made  your 
fortune  before,  you  have  clinched  it  now  !  Ah, 
thou  head  of  the  Vv''ronghead» !     (Aside.) 

Lady  W.  (  Without.)  Very  well,  very  well. 

Sir  F.  Odso  !  here's  my  lady  come  home  at  last! 
Enter  Lady  Wronghead,  Count  Basset,  and 
Miss  Jenny. 

Lady  W.  Cousin,  your  servant :  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  my  rudeness ;  but  we  have  really  been  in 
such  a  continual  hurry  here,  that  we  have  not  had 
a  leisure  moment  to  return  your  last  visit. 

Man.  Oh  !  madam,  I  am  a  man  of  no  ceremony  ; 
you  see  that  has  not  hindered  my  coming  again. 

Lady  IK.  You  are  infinitely  obliging;  but  I'll 
redeem  my  credit  with  you. 

Man,  At  your  own  time,  madam. 

Count  B.  I  must  say  that  for  Mr.  Manly,  madam ; 
if  making  people  easy  is  the  rule  of  good  breeding^ 
be  is  certamly  the  best  bred  man  in  the  world. 

Man.  So!  I  am  not  to  drop  my  acquaintance,  I 
find.  {Aside.)  I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  shall  grow  vain 
upon  your  good  opinioa. 


Count  B.  I  don't  know  that,  sir ;  but  I  am  sure 
what  you  are  pleased  to  say  makes  me  so. 

Man.  The  most  impudent  modesty  that  ever  I 
met  with!     (Aside.) 

Lady  W.  Lard,  how  ready  his  wit  is  !     (Aside.) 

Sir  F.  Don't  you  think,  sir,  the  Count's  a  very 
fine  gentleman  !     (Apart  to  Manly.) 

Man.  Oh  !  among  the  ladies,  certainly.  (To  SirF.) 

Sir  F.  And  yet  he's  as  stout  as  a  lion.  Waunds  ! 
he'll  storm  anything!     (Apart  to  Manly.) 

Man.  Will  he  so  !  Why  then,  sir,  take  care  of 
your  citadel.     (Apart  to  Sir  F.) 

SirF.  Ah,yoaareawag,cousin!  (Apart toMan.) 

Man.  1  hope,  ladies,  the  town  air  continues  to 
agree  with  you? 

Jenny.  (Advancing.)  Oh!  perfectly  well,  sir!' 
We  have  been  abroad  in  our  new  coach,  all  day 
long  ;  and  we  have  bought  an  ocean  of  fine  things. 
And  to-morrow  we  go  to  the  masquerade ;  and  on 
Friday  to  the  play ;  and  on  Saturday  to  the  opera ; 
and  on  Sunday,  we  are  to  be  at  the  what  d'ye  call 
it — assembly,  and  see  the  ladies  play  at  quadrille, 
and  piquet,  and  ombre,  and  hazard,  and  basset ;  and 
on  Monday,  we  are  to  see  the  king ;  and  on  Tues- 
day,— 

Lady  W.  Hold,  hold,  miss  !  you  must  not  let 
your  tongue  run  so  fast,  child — you  forget;  you 
know  I  brought  you  hither  to  learn  modesty. 

Man.  Yes,  yes,  and  she  is  improved  with  a  ven- 
geance !     (Aside.) 

Jenny,  Lawd,  mamma!  I  am  sure  I  did  not  say 
any  harm  :  and,  if  one  must  not  speak  in  one's  turn, 
one  may  be  kept  under  as  long  as  one  lives,  for 
aught  I  see.  [headstrong — 

Lady  W.  O'ray  conscience,  this  girl  grows  so 

Sir  F.  Ay, ay,  there's  your  fine  growing  spirit 
for  you!     Now  tack  it  dawn,  an'  you  can. 

Jenny.  All  I  said,  papa,  was  only  to  entertain  my 
cousin  Manly, 

Man,  My  pretty  dear,  f  am  mightily  obliged  to  you. 

Jenny.  Look  you  there  now,  madam.  ' 

Lady  W.  Hold  your  tongue,  I  say. 

Jenny.  (Turning away,  aiid pouting.)  I  declare  I 
won't  bear  it :  she  is  always  snubbing  me  before 
you,  sir!  I  know  why  she  does  it  well  enough. 
(Aside  to  the  Count.) 

Count  B.  Hush,  hush,  my  dear!  don't  be  uneasy 
at  that;  she'll  suspect  us.     (Aside.) 

Jenny.    Let  her  suspect!    what  do  I  care?     I  • 
don't  know  but  I  have  as  much  reason  to  suspect 
as  she,  thougli,  perhaps,  I  am  not  so  afraid  of  her. 

Count  B.  Egad,  if  I  don't  keep  a  tight  hand  on 
my  tit,  here,  she'll  run  away  with  my  project,  be- 
fore I  can  bring  it  to  bear.     (Aside.) 

Lady  W.  The  young  harlot  is  certainly  in  love 
with  him ;  but  I  must  not  let  them  see  I  think  so  ; 
and  yet  I  can't  bear  it.  (Aside.)  Upon  my  life. 
Count,  you'll  spoil  that  forward  girl ;  you  should 
not  encourage  her  so. 

Count  B.  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  was  only  ad- 
vising her  to  observe  what  your  ladyship  said  to 
her.  In  one  word,  madam,  she  has  a  jealousy  of 
your  ladyship,  and  I  am  forced  to  encourage  her,  to 
blind  it:  'twill  be  better  to  take  no  notice  of  her 
behaviour  to  me.     (Apart  to  Lady  W.) 

Lady  W.  You  are  right ;  I  will  be  more  cau- 
tious,    (Apart  to  Count  B.) 

Count  B.  To-morrow,  at  the  masquerade  we  may 
lose  her.     (Apart  to  Lady  W.) 

Lady  W,  We  shall  be  observed  ;  I'll  send  yon  a 
note,  and  settle  that  aflair  ;  go  on  with  the  girl,  and 
don't  mind  me.     (Apart  to  Count  B.) 

Count  B.  I  have  been  taking  your  part,  my  little 
angel.     (To  Miss  Jenny.) 

Lady  W.  Jenny !  come  hither,  child  ;  you  must 
not  be  so  hasty,  my  dear;  I  only  advise  you  for 
your  good. 

Jenny.  Yes,  mamma  ;  but  when  I  am  told  of  a 
thing  before  company,  it  always  makes  me  worse, 
you  Know. 


Scene  1."] 
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'  Man.  If  I  have  any  skill  in  the  fair  sex,  miss  and 
iLer  mamma  have  only  quarrelled  because  they  are 
[both  of  a  mind.  This  facetious  Count  seems  to  have 
[made  a  very  genteel  step  into  the  family  !  (Aside.) 

Enter  Myrtilla  ;  Manly  talks  apart  with  her. 

Lady  W.  Well,  Sir  Francis,  and  what  news  have 
you  brought  us  from  W  estminster  to-day  1 

Sir  F.  News,  madam!  'Ecod,  I  havesome  ;  and 
such  as  does  not  come  every  day  I  can  tell  you.  A 
word  in  your  ear ;  I  have  got  a  promise  of  a  place 
at  court  of  a  thousand  pound  a  year  already. 

Lady  W.  Have  you  so,  sir"!  And,  pray,  who 
may  you  thank  for'f?  Now,  who  is  in  the  right? 
Is  not  this  better  than  throwing  so  much  away  after 
a  stinkiug  pack  of  fox-hounds  in  the  country? 
Now,  your  family  may  be  the  better  for  it. 

Sir  F.  Nay,  that's  what  persuaded  me  to  come 
up,  my  dove. 

Lady  W.  Mighty  well !  Come ;  let  me  hare  ano- 
ther hundred  pound,  then. 

Sir  F.  Another,  child !  Waunds !  you  have  had 
one  hundred  this  morning  ;  pray,  what's  become  of 
that,  ray  dear? 

Lady  W.  What's  become  of  it!  Why,  I'll  shew 
you,  my  love.    Jenny,  have  you  the  bills  about  you? 

Jenny.  Yes,  mamma. 

Lady  W.  What's  become  of  it  1  Why,  laid  out, 
[my  dear,  with  fifty  more  to  it,  that  I  was  forced  to 
Iborrow  of  the  Count,  here. 

1  Jenny.  Yes,  indeed,  papa,  and  that  would  hardly 
I  do  neither.  There's  the  account. 
j  Sir  F.  {Turning  over  the  bills.)  Let's  see  !  let's 
I  see  I  What  the  devil  have  we  got  here? 
I  Man.  Then  you  have  sounded  your  aunt,  you  say, 
land  she  readily  comes  in  to  all  I  proposed  to  you? 
(^Apart  to  Myrtilla.) 

j  Myr.  Sir,  I'll  answer  with  my  life,  she  is  most 
ithankfully  your's  in  every  article.  She  mightily  de- 
I  sires  to  see  you,  sir.  (Apart.) 
j  Man.  I  am  going  home  directly  ;  bring  her  to 
imy  house  in  half  an  hour  ;  and,  if  she  makes  good 
Jwhat  you  tell  me,  you  shall  both  find  your  account 
in  it.    (^Apart  to  Myrtilla.) 

i  Myr.  Sir,  she  shall  not  fail  you.  [7*0  Man, — Exit. 
[  Sir  F.  Ods  life,  madam !  here's  nothing  but 
itoys  and  trinkets,  and  fans  and  clock  stockings,  by 
wholesale. 

'  Lady  W.  There's  nothing  but  what's  proper,  and 
for  your  credit,  Sir  Francis.  Nay,  you  see  I  am 
so  good  a  housewife,  that,  in  necessaries  for  my- 
self, I  have  scarce  laid  out  a  shilling. 
■I  Sir  F.  No,  by  my  troth,  so  it  seems  ;  for  the  de- 
jvil  o'  one  thing's  here  that  I  can  see  you  have  any 
occasion  for. 

'  Lady  W.  My  dear,  do  you  think  I  came  hither 
■to  live  out  of  the  fashion?  why,  the  greatest  dis- 
|tinction  of  a  fine  lady,  in  this  town,  is  in  the  va- 
friety  of  pretty  things  that  she  has  no  occasion  for. 

Jenny.  Sure,  papa,  could  you  imagine,  that 
women  of  quality  wanted  nothing  but  stays  and 
petticoats? 

Lady  W.  Now,  that  is  so  like  him ! 
;     Jl/fflw.  So,  the  family  comes  on  finely!     (Aside.) 
'     Sir  F.  An  hundred  pound  in  the  morning,  and 
want  another  afore  night  I     Waunds  and  fire!  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  could  not  hold  it  at  this  rate. 

Man.  Oh!  do  you  feel  it,  sir?    (^Aside.) 

Lady  W.  My  dear,  you  seem  uneasy ;  let  me 
have  the  hundred  pound,  and  compose  yourself. 

Sir  F.  Compose  the  devil,  madam !  why,  do  you 
consider  what  a  hundred  pound  a  day  comes  to  in 
a  year  ? 

Lady  W,  My  life,  if  I  account  with  you  from 
one  day  to  another,  that's  really  all  my  head  is  able 
I  to  bear  at  a  time.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  consi- 
der— I  consider  that  my  advice  has  got  yon  a 
illiousand  pound  a  year  this  morning.  That  now, 
Siethinks,  you  might  consider,  sir. 

iSJr  F.  A  thousand  pound !  Yes  ;  but,  mayhap, 
1  maja't  receive  the  first  quarter  on't  this  half  year. 


JBnfer  Squihe  Richard. 

Squire  JR.  Feyther,  an  yon  doan't  come  quickly, 
the  meat  will  be  coaled:  and  I'd  fain  pick  a  bit 
with  you. 

Lady  W.  Bless  me,  sir  Francis  !  you  are  not 
going  to  sup  by  yourself? 

Sir  F.  No,  but  I'm  going  to  dine  by  myself,  and 
that's  pretty  near  the  matter,  madam. 

Lady  W.  Had  not  you  as  good  stay  a  little,  my 
dear  ?  We  shall  all  eat  in  half  an  hour  ;  and  I  was 
thinking  to  ask  my  cousin  Manly  to  take  a  family 
morsel  with  us. 

Sir F.  Nay,  for  my  cousin's  good  company,  I 
don't  care  if  I  ride  a  day's  journey  without  bailing. 

Man.  By  no  means.  Sir  Francis.  I  am  going 
upon  a  little  business.  [pliments. 

Sir  F.   Well,  sir,  I  know  you  don't  love  corn- 
Man.  You'll  excuse  me,  madam.    (Bows.) 

Lady  W.  Since youhave business,  sir — ( Curtsies. ) 

[^Exit  Manly. 
Enter  Mrs.  Motherly. 
Oh,  Mrs.  Motherly !  you  were  saying  this  morn- 
ing, you  had  some  very  fine  lace  to  shew  me  ;  can't 
I  see  it  now?    (Sir  Francis  stares.) 

Mrs.  M.  Why  really,  madam,  I  had  made  a  sort 
of  a  promise  to  let  the  Countess  of  Nicely  have  the 
first  sight  of  it,  for  the  birth-day ;  but  your  lady- 
ship— 

Lady  W.  Oh !  I  die  if  I  don't  see  it  before  her. 

Squire  B.  Woant  you  goa,  feyther? 

Sir  F.  Waunds,  lad,  I  shall  ha'  no  stomach  at 
this  rate  ! 

Mrs.  M.  Well,  madam,  though  I  say  it,  'tis  the 
sweetest  pattern  that  ever  came  over;  and,  for  fine- 
ness, no  cobweb  comes  up  to  it. 

Sir  F.  Ods  guts  and  gizzard,  madam !  Lace  as 
fine  as  a  cobweb !  why,  what  the  devil's  that  to 
cost,  now?  fraadam — 

Mrs.  M,  Nay,  if  Sir  Francis   does  not  like  it. 

Lady  W.  He  like  it !  Dear  Mrs.  Motherly,  he  is 
not  to  wear  it.  [pay  for  it ! 

Sir  F.  Flesh,  madam  !  but  I  suppose  I  am  to 

Lady  W.  No  doubt  on't !     Think  of  your  thou- 
sand a-year,  and  who  got  it  you ;  go,  eat  your  din- 
ner, and  be  thankful,  go  !     Come,  Mrs.  Motherly. 
[Exit  Lady  Wronghead  and  Mrs,  Motherly. 

Sir  F.  Very  fine !  so  here  I  mun  fast,  till  I  am 
almost  famished,  for  the  good  of  my  country,  while 
madam  is  laying  me  out  an  hundred  pound  a-day, 
in  lace  as  fine  as  a  cobweb,  for  the  honour  of  my  fa- 
mily! Ods  flesh!  things  had  need  go  well  at  this 
rate  ! 

Squire  R.  Nay,  nay ;  come,  feyther. 

\_Exeunt  Sir  Francis  and  Squire  Richard. 
Re-enter  Myrtilla. 

Myr.  Madam,  (to  Miss  Jenny,)  my  lady  desires 
you  and  the  Count  will  please  to  come,  and  assist 
her  fancy  in  some  of  the  new  laces. 

Count  B.  We'll  wait  upon  her— 

Jenny.  So,  I  told  you  how  it  was;  you  see  she 
can't  bear  to  leave  us  together. 

Count  B.  No  matter,  my  dear;  you  know  she  has 
asked  me  to  stay  sapper  :  so,  when  your  papa  and 
she  are  a-bed,  Mrs.  Myrtilla  will  let  me  into  the 
house  again ;  then  you  may  steal  into  her  chamber,, 
and  we'll  have  a  little  talk  together.        [anything. 

Myr.  Ay,  ay,  madam,  you  may  command  me  in 

Jenny.  Well,  that  will  be  pure  ! 

Count  B.  But  you  had  best  go  to  her  alone,  my 
life ;  it  will  look  better  if  I  come  after  you. 

Jenny.  Ay,  so  it  will :  and  to-morrow,  you  know, 
at  the  masquerade  :  O  dear,  dear !  I  wish  the  time 
were  come.  [Exit.. 

Myr,  So,  sir,  am  not  I  very  commode  to  you? 

Counts.  Well,  child,  and  don't  you  find  your 
account  in  it?  Did  I  not  tell  you  we  might  still  be 
of  use  to  one  another?  [miss,  in  the  main? 

Myr.  Well,  but  how  stands  your  affair   with 

Count  B.  Oh,  she's  mad  for  the  masquerade  ! 
It  drives  like  a  nail ',  we  want  nothing  now  but  a 
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parson  to  clinch  it.    Did  not  your  aunt  say  she 
conld  get  one  at  a  short  warning'? 

Myr.  Yes,  jes;  inj  Lord  Townly's  chaplain  is 
her  cousin,  you  know  ;  he'll  do  your  business  and 
mine  at  the  same  time. 

Count  B.  Oh,  it's  true  I  but  where  shall  we  ap- 
point him  ? 

Myr.  Why  you  know  my  Lady  Townly's  house 
is  always  open  to  the  masks  upon  a  ball  night,  be- 
fore they  go  to  the  Haymarket. 

Count  B.  Good. 

Myr.  Now  the  doctor  proposes  we  should  all 
come  thither  in  our  habits,  and  when  the  rooms 
are  full,  we  may  steal  up  into  his  chamber,  he 
says,  and  there — crack — he'll  give  us  all  canonical 
commission  to  go  to  bed  together. 

Count  B.  Admirable  !  Well,  the  devil  fetch  me, 
if  I  shall  not  be  heartily  glad  to  see  thee  well  set- 
tled, child. 

Myr.  And  may  he  tuck  me  under  his  arm  at  the 
same  time,  if  I  shall  not  think  myself  obliged  to 
you  as  long  as  I  live.  But  I  must  run  to  my 
squire. 

Count  B.  And  I  to  the  ladies  ;  so,  your  humble 
servant,  sweet  Mrs.  Wronghead  !  (Bows.) 

Myr.  Your's  as  in  duty  bound,  most  noble  Count 
Basset!  (Curtseys.)  [Exit. 

Count  B.  Why,  ay!  Count!  That  title  has 
been  of  some  use  to  me,  indeed ;  not  that  I  have 
any  more  pretence  to  it,  than  I  have  to  a  blue  ri- 
band. Yet  I  have  made  a  pretty  considerable 
figure  in  life  with  it.  I  havelolledinmyownchariot, 
dealt  at  assemblies,  dined  with  ambassadors,  and 
made  one  at  quadrille  with  the  first  women  of 
quality  ;  but,  tempora  mutantur,  since  that  damned 
squadron  at  White's  have  left  me  out  of  their  last 
secret,  I  am  reduced  to  trade  upon  my  own  stock 
of  industry,  and  if  I  can  snap  up  Miss  Jenny  and 
her  eight  thousand  pounds,  I  shall  once  more  cut  a 
figure,  and  cock  my  hat  in  the  face  of  the  best  of 
them :  for,  since  our  modern  men  of  fortune  are 
grown  wise  enough  to  be  sharpers,!  think  sharpers 
are  'ifools  that  don't  take  up  the  airs  of  men  of 
quality.  [Exit. 

ACT  v.— Scene  I.— Lord  Townly's  House. 
Enter  WILLIAMS  and  Manly. 

Wil.  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  sir,  desires  to 
see  you. 

Man.  Desire  Sir  Francis  to  walk  in.  [Exit  Wil- 
liains.l  I  suppose  by  this  time  his  wise  worship 
begins  to  find  that  the  balance  of  his  journey  to 
London  is  on  the  wrong  side. 

Enter  SiR  Francis  Wronghead. 
Sir  Francis,  your  servant.    How  came  I  by  the 
favour  of  this  extraordinary  visit  ? 

Sir  F.  Ah,  cousin  ! 

Man.  Why  that  sorrowful  face,  man? 

Sir  F.  I  have  no  friend  alive  but  you.  [ter? 

Man.  T  am  sorry  for  that.     But  what's  the  mat- 

Sir  F.  I  have  played  the  fool  by  this  journey,  I 
see  now,  for  my  bitter  wife — 

Man.  What  of  her? 

Sir  F.  Is  playing  the  devil. 

Man.  Why,  truly,  that's  a  part  that  most  of  your 
fine  ladies  begin  with  as  soon  as  they  get  to  London. 

Sir  F.  If  I'm  a  living  man,  cousin,  she  has 
made  away  with  above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  since  yesterday  morning.  But  there's  one 
hundred  on't  goes  more  to  my  heart  than  all  the  rest. 

Man.  And  how  might  that  be  disposed  of? 

Sir  F.  Troth,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  ^ 

Man.  Out  with  it. 

Sir  F.  Why,  she  has  been  at  an  assembly. 

Man.  What,  since  I  saw  you?  I  thought  you 
Lad  all  supped  at  home  last  night. 

iS'ir  F.  Why,  so  we  did;  and  all  as  merry  as 
grigs.  I 'cod,  my  heart  was  so  open,  that  I  tossed 
another  hundred  into  her  apron,  to  go  out  early 
this  morning  with.  But  the  cloth  was  no  sooner 
Jaken  away,  than  in  comes  my  Lady  Townly  here, 


you. 


with  another  rantipole  dame  of  quality,  and  out 
they  must  have  her,  they  said,  to  introduce  her  at 
my  Lady  Noble's  assembly,  forsooth.  A  few 
words,  you  may  be  sure,  made  the  bargain ;  so, 
bawnce !  and  away  they  drive,  as  if  the  devil  had 
got  into  the  coach-box;  so,  about  four  or  five  in 
the  morning,  home  comes  madam,  with  her  eyes  a 
foot  deep  in  her  head,  and  my  poor  hundred  pounds 
left  behind  her  at  the  hazard-table. 

Man.  All  lost  at  dice  ! 

Sir  F.  Eyery  shilling;  among  a  parcel  of  pig- 1 
tail'd  puppies,  and  pale-faced  women  of  quality. 

Man.  If  you  remember  I  gave  you  a  hint  of  this. 

Sir  F.  Why,  ay,  it's  true,  you  did  so  :  but  the 
devil  himself  could  not  have  believed  she  would 
have  rid  post  to  him. 

Man.  Sir,  if  you  stay  but  a  fortnight  in  this 
town,  you  will  every  day  see  hundreds  as  fast 
upon  the  gallop  as  she  is. 

Sir  F.  Ah,  this  London  is  a  base  place  indeed! 
Waunds,  if  things  should  happen  to  go  wrong  with 
me  at  Westminster,  at  this  rate,  how  the  devil 
shall  I  keep  out  of  gaol  ?  [to  avoid  it. 

Man.  Why,  truly,  there  seems  to  be  but  one  way 

Sir  F.  Ah,  would  you  could  tellme  that,  cousin  ! 

Man.  The  way  lies  plain  before  you,  sir ;  the 
same  road  that  brought  you  hither,  will  carry  you 
safe  home  again. 

Sir  F.  Ods  flesh,  cousin!  what?  and  leave  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year  behind  me  ! 

Man.  Pooh,  pooh!  leave  anything  behind  yoa 
but  your  family,  and  you  are  a  saver  by  it. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  but  consider,  cousin,  what  a  scurvy 
figure  I  shall  make  in  the  country,  if  I  come  down 
withawt  it. 

Man.  You  will  make  a  much  more  lamentable 
figure  in  »  gaol  without  it. 

Sir  F.  Mayhap,  at  you  have  no  great  opinion  of 
my  journey  to  London  then,  cousin? 

Man.  Sir  Francis,  to  do  you  the  service  of  a 
real  friend,  I  must  speak  very  plainly  to  you: 
you  don't  yet  see  half  the  ruin  that's  before  you. 

Sir  F.  Good  lack!  how  may  you  mean,  cousin? 

Man.  In  one  word,  your  whole  afl'airs  stand  thus — 
In  a  week  you'll  lose  your  seat  at  Westminster ; 
in  a  fortnight  my  lady  will  run  you  into  gaol,  by 
keeping  the  best  company ;  in  four-and-twenty  hours 
your  daughter  will  run  away  with  a  sharper,  be- 
cause she  ha'n't  been  used  to  better  company  ;  and 
your  son  will  steal  into  marriage  with  a  cast  mis- 
tress, because  he  has  not  been  used  to  any  compa- 
ny at  all.  [think  all  this  ? 

Sir  F.  I'the  name  o'goodness,  why  should  yoa 

Man.  Because  I  have  proof  of  it ;  in  short,  I 
know  so  much  of  their  secrets,  that  if  all  this  is  not 
prevented  to-night,  it  will  be  out  of  your  power  to 
do  it  to-morrow  morning. 

Sir  F.  Waunds !  if  what  you  tell  me  be  true,  I'll 
stuflf  my  whole  family  into  a  stage-coach,  and  trun- 
dle them  into  the  country  again  on  Monday  morning. 

Man.  Stick  to  that,  sir,  and  we  may  yet  find  a 
way  to  redeem  all.  I  hear  company  entering  ;  you 
know  they  see  masks  here  to-day;  conceal  yourself 
in  this  room,  and  for  the  truth  of  what  I  have  told 
you,  take  the  evidence  of  your  own  senses  :  but  be 
sure  you  keep  close  till  I  give  you  the  signal. 

Sir  F.  Sir,  I'll  warrant  you — Ah,  ray  lady  !  my 
Lady  Wronghead !  what  a  bitter  business  have 
you  drawn  me  into ! 

Man.   Hush !    to  your  post ;    here  comes  one 
couple  already.     (Sir  F.  and  Man.  retire.) 
Enter  Squire  Richard  and  Myrtilla,  in  mas- 
querade dresses. 

Squire  R.  What,  is  this  the  doctor's  chamber? 

Myr.  Yes,  yes;  speak  softly. 

Squire  R.  Well,  but  where  is  he? 

Myr.  He'll  be  ready  for  us  presently,  but  he 
says  he  can't  do  us  the  good  turn  without  witnesses  ; 
so,  when  the  Count  and  your  sister  come,  yon  know 
he  and  you  may  be  fathers  for  one  another. 
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Squire  R.  Well,  well,  tit  for  tat !  ay,  ay,  that  will 

Mt/r.  And  see,  here  they  come !  [be  friendly. 

Enter  Count  Basset  and  Miss  Jenny,  in  mas- 
querade dresses. 

Count  B.  So,  so ;  here's  your  brother  and  his 
bride  before  us,  my  dear. 

Jenny.  Well,  I  vow,  ray  heart's  at  my  mouth 
still!  I  thought  I  should  never  have  got  rid  of 
mamma;  but  while  she  stood  gaping  upon  the 
dance,  I  gave  her  the  slip !  Lawd,  do  but  feel  how 
it  beats  here! 

Count  B.  Oh !  the  pretty  flatterer !  I  protest,  my 
dear,  you  have  put  mine  into  the  same  palpitation. 

Jenny.  Ay,  you  say  so,  but  let's  see  now.  (Puts 
her  hand  to  his  heart.)  Oh,  lud!  I  vow  it  thumps 
purely.  Well,  well,  I  see  it  will  do ;  andsowhere's 
the  parson  • 

Count  B.  Mrs.  Myrtilla,  will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  see  if  the  doctor's  ready  for  usl 

Myr.  He  only  staid  for  you,  sir;  I'll  fetch  him 
immediately.  [Exit. 

Jenny,  Pray,  sir,  am  not  I  to  take  place  of 
mamma,  when  I'm  a  countess? 

Count  B.  No  doubt  on't,  my  dear. 

Jenny.  Oh,  lud!  how  her  back  will  be  up  then, 
when  she  meets  me  at  an  assembly ;  or  you  and  I 
in  our  coach  and  six  at  Hyde-park  together ! 

Count  B.  Ay,  or  when  she  hears  the  box-keepers 
at  an  opera,  call  out — "The  Countess  of  Basset's 
servants !" 

Jenny,  Well,  I  say  it,  that  will  be  delicious ! 
And  then  mayhap  to  have  a  fine  gentleman,  with  a 
star,  and  a  what-'ye-call  um  riband,  lead  me  to  my 
chair,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm  all  the  way! 
"  Hold  up,"  says  the  chairman ;  "  and  so,"  says  I, 
"my  lord,  your  humble  servant."  "I  suppose, 
madam,"  says  he,  "we  shall  see  you  at  my  Lady 
Quadrille's  1"  "Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure,  my  lord," 
says  I.  So,  in  swaps  me,  and  away  they  trot, 
swing!  swang!  with  my  tassels  dangling,  and  my 
flambeaux  blazing !  and — Oh  !  it's  a  charming  thing 
to  be  a  woman  of  quality  ! 

Count  B.  Well !  I  see  that  plainly,  my  dear ; 
there's  ne'er  a  duchess  of  them  all  will  become  an 
equipage  like  yon. 

Jenny.  Well,  well;  do  you  find  equipage,  and 
I'll  find  airs,  I  warrant  you. 

SquireR.  Troth !  I  think  this  masquerading's  the 
merriest  game  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life!  Tho'f 
in  my  mind,  and  there  were  but  a  little  wrestling, 
or  cudgel-playing  naw,  it  would  help  it  hugely. 
But  what  a-rope  makes  the  parson  stay  so? 

Count  B.  Oh !  here  he  comes,  I  believe. 
Enter  Myrtilla,  with  a  Constable. 

Const.  Well,  madam,  pray  which  is  the  party 
that  wants  a  spice  of  my  office  here?         [Count.') 

Myr.  That's  the   gentleman.     {Pointing  to   the 

Count  B.  Heyday!  what,  in  masquerade,  doctor? 

Const.  Doctor!  sir,  I  believe  you  have  mistaken 
your  man :  but  if  you  are  called  Count  Basset,  I 
nave  a  billet-doux  in  my  hand  for  you,  that  will 
set  you  right  presently.  [this  ? 

Count  B.  What  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of  all 

Const,  Only  my  lord  chief  justice's  warrant 
against  you,  for  forgery,  sir. 

Count  B.  Blood  and  thunder ! 

Const,  And  so,  sir,  if  you  please  to  pull  oft' your 
fool's  frock  there,  I'll  wait  upon  you  to  the  next 
justice  of  peace  immediately.  (Sir  Francis  and 
Manly  advance,) 

Jenny.  Oh !  dear  me,  what's  the  matter?  {Trem- 
bliny.)  [frolic,  my  dear. 

Count  B.  Oh !    nothing,   only   a  masquerading 

S<juire  B.  Oh !  ho !  is  that  all. 

Sir  F.  No,  sirrah !  that  is  not  all.  (Sir  Francis 
knocks  the  Squire  down  with  his  cane.) 

SquireR.  Oh,  lawd!  XDh,  lawd!  he  has  beaten 
my  brains  oat. 

Man,  Hold,  hold!  Sir  Francis;  have  a  little 
mercy  upon  my  poor  godson,  pray,  sir. 


Sir  F.  Wounds,  cousin,  I  ha'nt  patience. 

Count  B.  Manly!  nay  then  I'm  blown  to  the 
devil!     (Aside.) 

Squire  R.  Oh,  my  head  !  my  head ! 
Enter  Lady   Wronghead;  dressed' as  a  Shep- 
herdess, 

Lady  W.  What's  the  matter  here,  gentlemen? 
For  heaven's  sake!  What,  are  you  murdering  my 
children  ? 

Const.  No,  no,  madam ;  no  murder ;  only  a  little 
suspicion  of  felony,  that's  all. 

Sir  F,  (To  Jenny.)  And  for  you,  Mrs.  Hotupon't, 
I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  make  you  wear  that 
habit  as  long  as  you  live,  you  jade  you.  Do  you 
know,  hussy,  that  you  were  within  two  minutes  of 
marrying  a  pickpocket? 

Count  B,  So,  so,  all's  out,  I  find !  (Aside,) 

Jenny,  Oh,  the  mercy !  why  pray,  papa,  is  not 
the  Count  a  man  of  quality,  then?  [seems. 

Sir  F,  Oh,  yes;  one  of  the  unhanged  ones,  it 

Lady  W,  Married!  Oh,  the  confident  thing! 
There  was  the  urgent  business  then — slighted  for 
her!  I  ha'n't  patience! — and,  for  aught  I  know,  I 
have  been  all  this  while  making  a  friendship  with  a 
highwa)'man.  (Aside.) 

Man,  Mr.  Constable,  secure  there. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  my  lady !  my  lady !  this  comes  of 
your  journey  to  London :  but  now  I'll  have  a  frolic 
of  my  own,  madam;  therefore,  pack  up  your  trum- 
pery this  very  night ;  for  the  moment  my  horses 
are  able  to  crawl,  you  and  your  brats  shall  make  a 
journey  into  the  country  again. 

Lady  W.  Indeed  you  are  mistaken.  Sir  Francis; 
I  shall  not  stir  out  of  town  yet,  I  promise  you. 

SirF.  Not  stir?  Waunds,  madam — 

Man.  Hold,  sir  !  If  you'll  give  me  leave  a  little, 
I  fancy  I  shall  prevail  with  my  lady  to  think  better 
on't. 

Sir  F.  Ah,  cousin,  you  are  a  friend  indeed! 

Man.  (Apart  to  Lady  Wronghead.)  Look  you, 
madam,  as  to  the  favour  you  designed  me,  in  send- 
ing this  spurious  letter  enclosed  to  my  Lady  Grace, 
all  the  revenge  I  have  taken,  is  to  have  saved  your 
son  and  daughter  from  ruin.  Now,  if  you  will  take 
them  fairly  and  quietly  into  the  country  again,  I 
win  save  your  ladyship  from  ruin.  [Man.) 

Lady  W,  What  do  you  mean,  sir?    (Apart  to 

Man,  Why,  Sir  Francis — shall  never  know  what 
is  in  this  letter  ;  look  upon  it.  How  it  came  into  ray 
hands  youshall  know  at  leisure.  (AparttoLady  W.) 

Lady  W.  Ha !  my  billet-doux  to  the  Count !  and 
an  appointment  in  it !  I  shall  sink  with  confusion ! 
(Aside.) 

Man,  What  shall  I  say  to  Sir  Francis,  madam? 
(Apart  to  Lady  W.) 

Lady  W,  Dear  sir,  I  am  in  such  a  trembling ! 
Preserve  my  honour,  and  I  am  all  obedience. 
(Apart  to  Man, ) 

Man.  Sir  Francis,  my  lady  is  ready  to  receive 
your  commands  for  her  journey,  whenever  you 
please  to  appoint  it.  [for  it. 

Sir  F,  Ah!  cousin,  I  doubt  I  am  obliged  to  you 

Man,  Come,  come.  Sir  Francis,  take  it  as  you 
find  it.  Obedience  in  a  wife  is  a  good  thing, 
though  it  were  never  so  wonderful !  And  now,  sir, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  dispose  of  this  gentle- 
man, [ruin  me  I 

Count  B,  Mr.  Manly;  sir,  I  hope  you  won't 

Man.  Did  not  you  forge  this  note  for  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  sir? 

Count  B.  Sir,  I  see  you  know  the  world,  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  pretend  to  prevaricate ;  but  it 
has  hurt  nobody  yet,  sir ;  I  beg  you  will  not  stig- 
matize me  ;  since  you  have  spoiled  ray  fortune  in 
one  family,  I  hope  you  won't  be  so  cruel  to  a  young 
fellow,  as  to  put  it  out  of  my  power,  sir,  to  make 
it  in  another,  sir. 

Man.  Look  you,  sir,  I  have  not  much  time  to 
waste  with  you,  but  if  you  expect  mercy  yourself, 
you  mu3t  shew  it  to  one  you  haye  been  cruel  to. 
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Counts.  Cruel,  iir? 

Mail.  Have  you  not  ruined  tfaii  joung  woman? 
Count  B.  I,  sir? 

Man.  Iknow  jou  have,  therefore  jou  can't  blame 
her,  if,  iu  the  fact  jou  are  charged  with,  she  is  a 
principal  witness  againstyou.  However,  jou  have 
one,  and  only  one  chance  to  get  oif  with.  Marry 
her  this  instant,  and  you  take  oft' her  evidence. 
Count  B.  Dear  sir ! 

Man.  No  words,  sir;  a  wife,  or  a  mittimus. 

Counts.  Lord,  sir!  this  is  the  most  unmerciful 

raercy !  [stable ! 

Man.  A  private  penance,  or  a  public  one— Con- 

Count  S.  Hold,  sir;  sinceyou  are  pleased  to  give 

me  my  choice,  I  will  not  make  so  ill  a  compliment 

to  the  lady,  as  not  to  give  her  the  preference. 

Man.  It  must  be  done  this  minute,  sir:  the 
chaplain  you  expected  is  still  within  call. 

Myr.  Come,  sir,   don't  repine :  marriage  is  at 
worst  but  playing  upon  the  square.  [the  devil. 

Count  B.  Ay,  but  the  worst  of  the  match  too,  is 
Man.  Well,  sir,  to  let  you  see  it  is  not  so  bad  as 
you  think  it ;  as  a  reward  for  her  honesty,  iu  de- 
tecting your  practices,  instead  of  the  forged  bill 
you  would  have  put  upon  her,  there's  a  real  one  of 
live  hundred  pounds,  to  begin  a  new  honeymoon 
with.  {Gives  it  to  My rt ilia.) 

Count  B.  Sir,  this  is  so  generous  an  act 

Man.  No  compliments,  dear  sir;  I  am  not  at 

leisure  now  to  receive  them.    Mr.  Constable,  will 

you  be  so  good  as  to  wait  upon  this  gentleman  into 

the  next  room,  and  give  this  lady  in  marriage  to 

Dim  ?  [Exit 

Const.  Sir,  I'll  do  it  faithfully. 

Count  B.  Well,  five  hundred  will  serve  to  make 

a  handsome  push  with,  however.    And  I  am  not 

the  first  of  the  fraternity  who  has  run  his  head  into 

one  noose,  to  keep  it  out  of  another.  Come,  spouse. 

Myr.  Yes ,  my  life.  [Exeunt  allhnt  Sir  P.  S{  Lady  W. 

Sir  F.  And  that  I  may  be  sure  my  family's  rid 

of  him  for  ever;  come,  my  lady,  let's  even  take 

our  children  along  with  us,  and  be  all  witness  of 

the  ceremony.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  Dressing-room. 
LkdyTov/hly discoveredasjustvp;  Mrs.Trusty 
wailing. 
Mrs.  T.  Dear  madam,  what  should  make  your 
ladyship  so  ill?  •' 

'^^'J  .?^-  Pow  is  it  possible  to  be  well,  where 
one  IS  killed  for  want  of  sleep  1 

Mrs.  T.  Dear  me!  it  was  so  long  before  you 
rung  madam,  I  was  in  hopes  your  ladyship  had 
been  finely  composed. 

LadyT.  Composed !  why  I  have  lain  in  an  inn 
here  ;  this  house  is  worse  than  an  inn  with  ten 
stage  coaches :  what  between  my  lord's  imperti- 
nent people  of  business  in  a  morning,  and  the  in- 
tolerable thick  shoes  of  footmen  at  noon,  one  has 
not  a  wink  all  night. 

Afr*.  7-.  Indeed,  madam,  it's  a  great  pity  my 
lord  can  t  be  persuaded  into  the  hours  of  people  of 
quality;  though  I  must  say  that,  madam,  your 
ladyship  IS  certainly  the  best  matrimonial  manager 
in  town.  o 

Lady  T.  Oh  !  you  are  quite  mistaken.  Trusty'  I 
manage  very  dl ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  the  power 
1  have,  by  never  being  over  fond  of  my  lord  ;  yet 
I  want  money  infinitely  oftener  than  he  is  willing 
10  give  It  me.  ° 

,.^u'^'  ^u  ■'■'''«  lo'-dship  could  but  be  brought 

is  t^d^'i'tron-er'""'  '""  '^  '"'^''  '"^  "^^''^ 

I  amld'in^^rt ty .'*''  °'  '^  '  ^°  ^^  ''"-  '^^' 

Afij.  T.  Mercy  forbid,  madam  ! 

LadyT.  Broke    ruined,  plundered !— stripped 
even  to  a  confiscation  of  my  last  guinea  • 

Mrs.  T.  You  don't  tell  me  so,  madam  ! 


[Act  \ 


-    -^.M    «uv/    a\jj    UlfX 

./f/yx,;.'^."|l^''?''e.to  raise  ten  pounds  in  the 


world— What  is  to  be  done,  Trusty  f 


Mrs.  T.  Truly,  I  wish  I  were  wise  enough  to  tel 
you,  madam  ;  but  may  be  your  ladyship  may  havi 
a  run  of  better  fortune  upon  some  of  tlie  gooc 
company  that  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  T.  But  I  have  not  a  single  guinea  to  trj 
my  fortune. 

Mrs.  T.  Ha !  that's  a  bad  business  indeed,  ma- 
dam. Adad,  I  have  a  thought  in  my  head,  madam 
if  it  is  not  too  late —  fthee 

Lady  T.  Out  with  it  quickly  then,  I  beseech 
Mrs.  T.  Has  not  the  steward  something  of  fifty 
pounds,  madam,  that  you  left  in  his  hands  to  pay 
somebody  about  this  timel 

Lady  T.  Oh,  ay ;  I  had  forgot— 'twas  to  ft— 
what  s  his  filthy  name? 

Mrs.  T.  Now  I  remember,  madam,  'twas  to  Mr. 
Lutestrmg,  your  old  mercer,  that  your  ladyship 
turned  off  about  a  year  ago,  because  he  would  trust 
you  no  longer. 

Lady  T.  The  very  wretch  !  If  he  has  not  paid  it, 
run  quickly,  dear  Trusty,  and  bid  him  bring  it 
hither  immediately.  [Exit  Trusty.]  Well,  sure  mor- 
tal woman  never  had  such  fortune!  five,  five  and 
nuie,  against  poor  seven  for  ever!     No,  after  that 
horrid  bar  of  my  chance,  that  Lady  Wronghead's  . 
fatal  red  fist  upon  the  table,  I  saw  it  was  impos-. 
sible  ever  (o  win  another  stake— Sit  up  all  night— -i 
lose  all  one's  money— dream  of  winning  thousands 
—wake  without  a  shilling !  and  then— How  like  a 
hag  I  look!     In  short,  the  pleasures  of  life  are  not 
worth  this  disorder.    If  it  were  not  for  shame  now, , 
1  could  almost  think  Lady  Grace's  sober  scheme  '< 
not  quite  so  ridiculous.    If  my  wise  lord  could  but  t 
hold  his  tongue  for  a  week,  'tis  odds  but  I  should 
hate  the  town  in  a  fortnight;  but  I  will  not  be  dri- 
ven out  of  it,  that's  positive. 

Enter  Mrs.  Trusty. 
Mrs.  T.  Oh,  madam,  there's  no  bearing  of  it! 
IWr.  Lutestring  was  just  let  in  at  the  door,  as  I 
came  to  the  stair  foot;  and  the  steward  is  now  ac- 
tually paying  him  the  money  in  the  hall. 

Lady  T.  Run  to  the  staircase  head  again,  and 
scream  to  him  that  I  must  speak  with  him  this 
'"^!^"*•  J-^''^-  ^'■««'y  runs  out  and  speaks.) 

Mrs  T.  (  Within.)  Mr. Poundage  !-a-hem'  Mr. 
Poundage,  a  word  with  you  quickly  ! 
Pouiid.  (Within.)  I'll  come  to  you  presently! 
Mrs.  T.  (Within.)  Presently  won't  do,   man; 
you  must  come  this  minute.  [money  here. 

Pound.  (Within.)  I  am  but  just  paying  a  little 
Mrs.  T.  (Withm.)  Odsmylife,  paying  money! 
Is  the  man  distracted?  Come  here,  I  tell  you    to 
my  lady,  this  moment— quick  ! 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Trusty. 
Lady  T.  Will  the  monster  come,  or  no? 
Mrs.  T.  Yes,  I  hear  him  now,  madam;  he  is 
hobbling  up  as  fast  as  he  can. 

Lady  T.  Don't  let  him  come  in  ;  for  he  will  keep 
such  a  babbling  about  his  accounts ;  my  brain  is 
not  able  to  bear  him.  (Poundage  enters  with  a 
money-baa  in  hand.) 

.u^If     '  ^^l  'tis  wellyou  are  come,  sir!  Where's 
the  fifty  pounds. 

Pound.  Why  here  it  is :  if  yon  had  not  been  in 
such  haste,  I  should  have  paid  it  by  this  time  :  the 
man  s  now  writing  a  receipt  below  for  it. 

Mrs.  T.  No  matter;  my  lady  says  you  must  not 
pay  bim  with  that  money ;  there's  not  enough,  it 
seems :  there  s  a  pistole  and  a  guinea  that  is  not 
good  in  It ;  besides  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  ac- 
count, too.  (Twitching  the  bag  from  him.)  But  she 
hi^M  ^^17.'?';?  *°  examine  it  now  :  so  you  must 
bid  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-um  call  another  Ume. 

Lady  T.  What  is  all  that  noise  there? 

rTi,  ^^^J'  ^^'^  i*  P'^^se  vour  ladyship— 

Lady  T.  Pr  ythee,  don't  plague  me  now;  but  do 
as  you  were  ordered. 

Pound.  Nay,  what  your  ladyship  pleases,  madam. 

Mrs.  T.  There  they  are,  madam.    (Pmirs  "the 
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Imoney  out  of  the  hag.)  The  pretty  things— were  so 
[near  falling  into  a  nasty  tradesman's  bands,  I  pro- 
I  test  it  made  me  tremble  for  them !  I  fancy  your 
ladyship  had  as  good  give  me  that  bad  guinea,  for 
luck's  sake — Thank  you,  ma'am.  (Takes  a  guinea.) 

Lady  T.  Why,  I  did  not  bid  you  tnke  it. 

Mrs.  T.  No  ;  but  youi-  ladyship  looked  as  if  you 
were  just  going  to  bid  me  ;  and  so  I  was  willing  to 
save  you  the  trouble  of  speaking,  madam. 

Lady  T.  Well,  thou  has  deserved  it;  and  so,  for 
once — (Noise  without.)  But,  hark !  don't  I  hear  the 
man  making  a  noise  yonder? 

Mrs.  T.  I'll  listen. 

Lady  T.  Pr'ythee  do. 

Mrs.  T.  Ay,  they  are  at  it,  madam !  he's  in  a 
bitter  passion  with  poor  Poundage.  Bless  me!  I 
believe  he'll  beat  him.  (A  man's  voice  without.)  I 
won't  swear,  but  d —  me  if  I  don't  have  my  money. 

Mrs.  T.  Mercy  on  us,  how  the  wretch  swears  ! 

Lady  T.  And  a  sober  citizen  too!  that's  a  shame. 

Mrs.  T.  Ha!  I  think  all's  silent,  of  a  sudden — 
may  be  the  porter  has  knocked  him  down;  I'll 
step  and  see.  ^Exit. 

Lady  T.  These   tradespeople   are  the   trouble- 
somest  creatures !  No  words  will  satisfy  them  1 
Reenter  Mrs.  Tri'sty. 

Mrs.  T.  Oh,  madam!  undone!  undone!  My  lord 
has  just  bolted  out  upon  the  man,  and  is  hearing 
all  his  pitiful  story  over :  if  your  ladyship  pleases 
to  come  hither,  you  may  hear  him  yourself. 

Lady  T.  No  matter ;  it  will  come  round  presently ; 
I  shall  have  it  from  my  lord,  without  losing  a  word 
by  the  way,  I'll  warrant  you.  [in  ! 

Mrs.  T.  Oh  lud,  madam!  here's  my  lord  coming 

Lady  T.  Do  you  get  out  of  the  way,  then. 

lExit  Mrs.  Trusty. 
I  am  afraid  I  want  spirits  ;  but  he  will  soon  give 
them  me. 

Enter  LoRD  TowNLY. 

Lord  T.  How  comes  it,  madam,  that  a  tradesman 
dares  be  clamorous  in  my  house,  for  money  due  to 
him  from  you  ? 

Lady  T.  Youdon't  expect,  my  lord,  that  I  should 
answer  for  other  people's  impertinence. 

Lord  T.  I  expect,  madam,  you  should  answer 
for  your  own  extravagancies,  that  are  the  occasion 
of  it;  I  thought  I  had  given  you  money,  three 
mouths  ago,  to  satisfy  all  these  sort  of  people. 

Lady  T.  Yes;  but  you  see  they  never  are  to  be 
satisfied. 

Lord  T.  Nor  am  I,  madam,  longer  to  be  abused 
thus.  What's  become  of  the  last  five  hundred  I 
gave  you? 

LadyT.  Gone. 

Lord  T.  Gone!  what  way,  madam?  [time. 

Lady  T.  Half  the  town  over,  I  believe,  by  this 

Lord  T.  'Tis  well ;  I  see  ruin  will  make  no  im- 
pression, till  it  falls  upon  you. 

Lady  T.  In  short,  my  lord,  if  money  is  always 
the  subject  of  our  conversation,  I  shall  make  you 
no  answer. 

Lord  T.  Madam,  madam,  I  will  be  heard,  and 
make  you  answer. 

LadyT.  Make  me!  Then  I  must  tell  you,  my 
lord,  this  is  a  language  I  have  not  been  used  to, 
and  I  won't  bear  it. 

Lord  T.  Come,  come,  madam,  yon  shall  bear  a 
great  deal  more,  before  I  part  with  you. 

Lady  T.  My  lord,  if  you  insult  me,  yon  shall 
have  as  much  to  bear  on  your  side,  I  can  assure  you. 

Lord  T.  Pooh!  your  spirit  grows  ridiculous! — 
you  have  neither  honour,  worth,  or  innocence  to 
support  it. 

Lady  T.  You'll  find  at  least,  I  have  resentment; 
and  do  you  look  well  to  the  provocation. 

Lord  T,  After  those  you  have  given  me,  madam, 
'tis  almost  infamous  to  talk  with  you. 

Lady  T.  I  scorn  your  imputation  and  your  me- 
naces. The  narrowness  of  your  heart  is  your 
monitor— 'tis  there,  there,  my  lord,  you  are  wound- 


ed; you  have  less  to  complain  of  than  manj  has- 
bands  of  an  equal  rank  with  you. 

Lord  T.  Death,  madam !  do  you  presume  upon 
your  corporeal  merit,  that  your  person's  less  tainted 
than  your  mind?  Is  it  there,  there  alone,  an  honest 
husband  can  he  injured?  Have  you  not  every  other 
vice  that  can  debase  your  birth,  or  stain  the  heart 
of  woman?  Is  not  your  health,  your  beauty,  hus- 
band, fortune,  family  disclaimed — for  nights  con- 
sumed in  riot  and  extravagance  ?  The  wanton  does 
no  more — if  she  conceals  her  shame,  does  less; 
and  sure  the  dissolute  avowed,  as  sorely  wrongs 
my  honour  and  my  quiet.  [please  you. 

Lady  T.  I  see,  my  lord,  what  sort  ot  wife  might 

Lord  T.  Ungrateful  woman!  could  you  hare 
seen  yourself,  you  in  yourself  had  seen  her.  lam 
amazed  our  legislature  has  left  no  precedent  of  a 
divorce,  for  this  more  visible  injury,  this  adultery 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  the  person !  When 
a  woman's  whole  heart  is  alienated  to  pleasures  I 
have  no  share  in,  what  is  it  to  me,  whether  a  black 
ace,  or  a  powdered  coxcomb,  has  possession  of  it? 

La.dy  T.  If  you  have  not  found  it  yet,  my  lord, 
this  is  not  the  way  to  get  possession  of  mine,  de- 
pend upon  it. 

Lord  T.  That,  madam,  I  hare  long  despaired  of; 
and,  since  our  happiness  cannot  be  mutual,  'tis  fit 
that,  with  our  hearts,  our  persons  too  should  sepa- 
rate. This  house  you  sleep  no  more  in ;  though 
your  content  might  grossly  feed  upon  the  dishonour 
of  a  husband,  yet  my  desires  would  starve  upon 
the  features  of  a  wife. 

Lady  T.  Your  style,  my  lord,  is  much  of  the 
same  delicacy  with  your  sentiments  of  honour! 

Lord  T.  Madam,  madam,  this  is  no  time  for 
compliments — I  have  done  with  you. 

Lady  T.  Done  with  me !  If  we  had  never  met, 
ray  lord,  I  had  not  broke  my  heart  for  it,  but  have 
a  care;  I  may  not  perhaps,  be  so  easily  recalled  as 
you  may  imagine. 

Lord  T.  Recalled?  Who's  there? 
Enter  AViLLUMS. 
Desire  my  sister  and  Mr.  Manly  to  walk  up. 

[Exit  Williams. 

LadyT.  My  lord,  yon  may  proceed  as  you  please; 
but  pray  what  indiscretions  have  I  committed,  that 
are  not  daily  practised  by  a  hundred  other  women 
of  quality? 

Lord  T.  'Tis  not  the  number  of  ill  wives,  madam, 
that  makes  the  patience  of  a  husband  less  comtemp- 
tible;  and  though  a  bad  one  may  be  the  best  man's 
lot,  yet  he'll  make  a  better  figure  in  the  world,  that 
keeps  his  misfortunes  out  of  doors,  than  he  that 
tamely  keeps  them  within. 

Lady  T.  I  don't  know  what  figure  you  may  make, 
my  lord ;  but  I  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  mine,  in  whatever  company  I  may  meet  you. 

Lord  T.  Be  sparing  of  your  spirit,  madam ;  you'll 
need  it  to  support  you. 

Enter  Lady  GRACE  and  Manly. 
Mr.  Manly,  I  have  an  act  of  friendship  to  beg  of 
you,  which  wants  more  apologies  than  words  can 
make  for  it. 

Man.  Then  pray  make  none,  my  lord,  that  I  may 
have  the  greater  merit  in  obliging  you. 

Lord  T.  Sister,  I  have  the  same  excuse  to  entreat 
of  you  too. 

Lady  G.  To  your  request,  I  beg,  my  lord. 

LordT.  Thus,  then,  as  you  both  were  present  at 
my  ill-considered  marriage,  I  now  desire  you  each 
will  be  a  witness  of  my  determined  separation.  I 
know,  sir,  your  good  nature  and  my  sister's,  must 
be  shocked  at  the  office  I  impose  on  you ;  but  as  I 
don't  ask  your  justification  of  my  cause,  so  I  hope 
you  are  conscious  that  an  ill  woman  can't  reproach 
you,  if  you  are  silent  on  her  side. 

Man.  My  lord,  I  never  thought,  till  now,  it  could 
be  diBicult  to  oblige  yon. 

Lord  T.  For  you,  my  Lady  Townly,  I  need  not 
here  repeat  the  provocations  of  my  parting  with 
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you the  world,  I  fear,  is  too  well  informed  of  them. 

For  the  good  lord,  your  dead  father's  sake,  I  will 
still  support  you  as  his  daughter.  As  the  Lord 
Townly's  wife,  you  have  had  every  thing  a  fond 
husband  could  bestow,  and  to  our  mutual  shame  I 
speak  it,  more  than  happy  wives  desire.  But  those 
indulgencies  must  end;  state,  equipage,  and  splen- 
dour, but  ill  become  the  vices  that  misuse  them. 
The  decent  necessaries  of  life  shall  be  supplied,  but 
not  one  article  to  luxury,  not  even  the  coach,  that 
waits  to  carry  you  from  hence,  shall  you  ever  use 
again.  Your  tender  aunt,  my  Lady  Lovemore,  with 
tears, this  morning,  has  consented  to  receive  you  ; 
where,  if  time  and  your  condition  bring  you  to  a 
due  reflection,  your  allowance  shall  be  increased  ; 
but  if  you  still  are  lavish  of  your  little,  or  pine  for 
past  licentious  pleasures,  that  little  shall  be  less  ; 
nor  will  I  call  that  soul  my  friend  that  names  you 
in  my  hearing.  Oh,  Manly,  look  there!  turnback 
thy  thoughts  with  me,  and  witness  to  my  growing 
love.  There  was  a  time,  when  I  believed  that  form 
incapable  of  vice  or  of  decay  ;  there  I  proposed  the 
partner  of  an  easy  home  ;  there  I  for  ever  hoped  to 
find  a  cheerful  companion,  a  faithful  friend,  an  use- 
ful helpmate,  and  a  tender  mother :  but,  oh,  how 
bitter  now  the  disappointment ! 

Man.  The  world  is  different  in  its  sense  of  hap- 
piness ;  offended  as  you  are,  I  know  you  will  still 
Lord  T.  Fear  me  not.  [be  just. 

Man.  This  last  reproach,  I  see,  has  struck  her. 
{Aside.) 

Lord  T.  No,  let  me  not,  (though  I  this  moment 
cast  her  from  my  heart  for  ever,)  let  me  not  urge 
her  punishment  beyond  her  crimes.  I  know  the 
world  is  fond  of  any  tale  that  feeds  its  appetite  of 
scandal ;  and  as  I  am  conscious  severities  of  this 
kind  seldom  fail  of  imputations  too  gross  to  men- 
tion, I  here,  before  you  both,  acquit  her  of  the  least 
suspicion  raised  against  the  honour  of  my  bed. 
Therefore,  when  abroad  her  conduct  may  be  ques- 
tioned, do  her  fame  that  justice. 
Lady  T.  Oh,  sister!  (Weeping.) 
Lord  T.  when  I  am  spoken  of,  where,  without 
favour,  this  action  may  be  canvassed,  relate  but 
half  my  provocations,  and  give  me  up  to  censure. 

Lady  T.  Support  me — save  me — ^hide  me  from 
the  world ! 

Lord  T.  (Returning.)  I  had  forgot.  (To  Lady 
Grace.)  You  have  no  share  in  my  resentment, 
therefore  as  you  have  lived  in  friendship  with  her, 
your  parting  may  admit  of  gentler  terms  than  suit 
the  honour  of  an  injured  husband.  (Offers  to  go.) 
Man.  (Interposing.)  My  lord,  yon  must  not, 
shall  not  leave  her  thus!  One  moment's  stay  can 
do  your  cause  no  wrong.  If  looks  can  speak  the 
anguish  of  her  heart,  I'll  answer,  with  my  life, 
there's  something  labouring  in  her  mind,  that,  would 
you  bear  the  bearing,  might  deserve  it. 

Lord  T.  Consider — since  we  no  more  can  meet, 
press  not  my  staying  to  insult  her. 

Lady  T.  Vet  stay,  m^  lord — the  little  I  would 
say  will  not  deserve  an  insult;  and,  undeserved,  I 
know  your  nature  gives  it  not.  But  as  3rou've 
called  in  friends  to  witness  your  resentment,  let 
them  be  equal  hearers  of  my  last  reply.  [so. 

Lord  T.  I  sha'n't  refuse  you  that,  madam— be  it 
Lady  T.  My  lord,  you  ever  have  complained  I 
wanted  love ;  but  as  you  kindly  have  allowed  I 
never  gave  it  to  another,  so,  when  you  hear  the 
story  of  my  heart,  though  you  may  still  complain, 
yon  will  not  wonder  at  my  coldness. 
Lord  T.  Proceed,  I  am  attentive. 
Lady  T.  Before  I  was  your  bride,  my  lord,  theflat- 
tering  world  had  talked  me  into  beauty;  which,  at 
my  glass,  my  youthful  vanity  confirmed.     Wild 
with  that  fame,  I  thought  mankind  my  slaves— I 
triumphed  over  hearts,  while  all  my  pleasure  was 
their  pain:  yet  was  my  own  so  equally  insensible 
to  all,  that,  when  a  father's  firm  commands  enjoin- 
ed me  to  make  choice  of  one,  I  even  there  declined 


the  liberty  he  gave,  and  to  his  own  election  yielded 
up  my  youth  :  his  tender  care,  my  lord,  directed 
him  to  you.    Our  hands  were  joined,  but  still  my  1 
heart  was  wedded  to  its  folly.    My  only  joy  was 
power,  command,  society,  profuseness,  and  to  lead 
in  pleasures.  The  husband's  right  to  rule  I  thought  i' 
a  vulgar  law,  I  knew  no  directors  but  my  passions, 
no  master  but  my  will.    Even  you,  my  lord,  some- 
times o'ercome  by  love,  were  pleased  with  my  de- 
lights :  nor  then  foresaw  this  sad  misuse  of  your  r 
indulgence.    And  though  I  call  myself  ungrateful  I 
while  I  own  it,  yet  as  a  truth  it  cannot  be  denied, , 
that  kind  indulgence  has  undone  me;   it  added  I 
strength  to  my  habitual  failings;   and,  in  a  heart: 
thus  warm  in  wild,  unthinking  life,  no  wonder  if 
the  gentler  sense  of  love  was  lost. 

Lord  T.  Oh,  Manly!  where  has  this  creature's 
heart  been  buried?  (Apart  to  Man.) 

Man.  If  yet  recoverable,  how  vast  the  treasure ! 
(Apart  to  Lord  T.) 

Lady  T.  What  I  have  said,  my  lord,  is  not  my 
excuse,  but  my  confession;  mj^ errors  (give  them, 
if  you  please,  a  harder  name,)  cannot  be  defended. 
No,  what's  in  its  nature  wrong,  no  words  can  pal- 
liate— no  plea  can  alter !  What  then  remains  in  my  / 
condition,  but  resignation  to  your  pleasure?    Time  ; 
only  can  convince  you  of  my  future  conduct:  there-  • 
fore,  till  I  have  lived  an  object  of  forgiveness,  1 1 
dare  not  hope  for  pardon.  The  penance  of  a  lonely,  , 
contrite  life,  were  little  to  the  innocent ;  but  to  have 
deserved  this  separation,  will  strewperpetual  thorns  ■ 
upon  my  pillow.    Sister,  farewell!  (Kisses  her.)' 
Your  virtue  needs  no  warning  from  the  shame  that  i 
falls  on  me ;  but  when  you  think  I  have  atoned  my 
follies  past,  persuade  your  injured  brother  to  for- 
give them. 

Lord  T.  No,  madam  ;  your  errors,  thus  re- 
nounced, this  instant  are  forgotten !  So  deep,  so  due 
a  sense  of  them  has  made  you  what  my  utmost 
wishes  formed,  and  all  my  heart  has  sighed  for. 
Long  parted  friends,  that  pass  through  easy  voy- 
ages of  life,  receive  but  common  gladness  in  their 
meeting;  but,  from  a  shipwreck  saved,  we  mingle 
tears  with  our  embraces.  (Embraces  Lady  Townly.) 
Lady  T.  What  words — what  love — what  duty 
can  repay  such  obligations'? 

Lord  T.  Preserve  but  this  desire  to  please,  your 
power  is  endless. 

Lady  T.  Oh  I  till  this  moment,  never  did  I  know, 
my  lord,  I  had  a  heart  to  give  you ! 

Lord  T,  By  heaven!  this  yielding  hand,  when 
first  it  gave  yon  to  my  wishes,  presented  not  a 
treasure  more  desirable!  Oh,  Manly!  sister!  as 
you  have  often  shared  in  my  disquiet,  partake  of 
my  felicity — my  new-born  joy !  See  here,  the  bride 
of  my  desires !  This  may  be  called  my  wedding- 
day! 

LadyG.  Sister,  (for  now  methinks  that  name 
is  dearer  to  my  heart  than  ever,)  let  me  congratu- 
late the  happiness  that  opens  to  you. 

Man.  Long,  long,  and  mutual,  may  it  flow! 
Lord  T.  To  make  our  happiness  complete,  my 
dear,  join  here  with  me  to  give  a  hand,  that  amply 
will  repay  the  obligation. 
Lady  T.  Sister,  a  day  like  this — 
Lady  G.  Admits  of  no  excuse  against  the  general 
joy,  (Gives  her  hand  to  Manly.)  [speak  it. 

Man.  A  joy  like  mine — despairs   of  words  to 
Lord  T.  Oh,   Manly,   how  the  name   of  friend 
endears  the  brother!  (Embraces  him.) 

Man.  Your  words,  my  lord,  will  warm  me  to 
deserve  them. 

Lady  T.  Sister,  to  your  unerring  virtue  I  now 
commit  the  guidance  of  my  future  days — 

Never  the  paths  of  pleasure  more  to  tread, 
But  where  your  guarded  innocence  shall  lead. 
For  in  the  married  state,  the  world  mustoion 
Divided  happiness  was  never  known 
To  make  it  mutual,  nature  points  the  way: 
Let  husbands  govern,  gentle  wives  obey. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Sir  John  Brute  s  House. 

Enter  SiR  John  Brute. 

Sir  J.  What  cloying  meat  is  love,  when  matri- 
mony's the  sauce  to  it!  Two  years'  marriage  has 
debauched  my  five  senses.  Everything  I  see, 
everything  I  hear,  everything  J  feel,  everything  I 
smell,  and  everything  I  taste,  methinks,  has  wife 
in't.  No  boy  was  ever  so  weary  of  his  tutor,  no 
girl  of  her  bib,  no  nan  of  doing  penance,  or  old  maid 
of  being  chaste,  as  I  am  of  being  married.  Sure, 
there's  a  secret  curse  entailed  upon  the  very  name 
of  wife.  My  lady  is  a  young  lady,  a  fine  lady,  a 
witty  lady,  a  virtuous  lady,  and  yet,  I  hate  her. 
There  is  but  one  thing  on  earth  I  loath  beyond  her, 
that's  fighting.  Would  my  courage  come  up  to  a 
fourth  part  of  my  ill-nature,  I'd  stand  buff  to  her 
relations,  and  thrust  her  out  of  doors.  But  marriage 
has  sunk  me  down  to  such  an  ebb  of  resolution,  I 
dare  not  draw  my  sword,  though  even  to  get  rid  of 
my  wife'    But  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Lady  Brute. 

Lady  B.  Do  you  dine  at  home  to-day,  Sir  John? 

Sir  J.  Why?  Do  you  expect  I  should  tell  you 
what  I  don't  know  myself? 

Lady  B.  I  thought  there  was  no  harm  in  asking 
yon. 

Sir  J.  If  thinking  wrong  were  an  excuse  for  im- 
pertinence, women  might  be  justified  in  most  things 
they  say  or  do. 

Lady  B.  I  am  sorry  I  have  said  anything  to  dis- 
please you. 


Sir  J.  Sorrow  for  things  past,  is  of  as  little  im- 
portance to  me,  as  my  dining  at  home  or  abroad 
ought  to  be  to  you. 

Lady  B.  My  inquiry  was  only  that  I  might  have 
provided  what  you  liked. 

Sir  J.  Six  to  four  you  had  been  in  the  wrong 
there  again  ;  for  what  I  liked  yesterday  I  don't  like 
to-day,  and  what  I  like  to-day,  'tis  odds  I  mayn't 
like  to-morrow. 

Lady  B.  But  if  I  had  asked  you  what  you  liked  1 

Sir  J.  Why,  then,  there  would  be  more  asking 
about  it  than  the  thing  is  worth. 

Lady  B.  I  wish  I  did  but  know  how  I  might 
please  you. 

Sir  J.  Ay,  but  that  sort  of  knowledge  is  not  a 
wife's  talent. 

Lady  B.  Whatever  my  talent  is,  I'm  sure  ray 
will  has  ever  been  to  make  you  easy. 

Sir  J.  If  women  were  to  have  their  wills,  the 
world  would  be  finely  governed. 

Lady  B.  What  reason  have  I  given  you  to  use 
me  as  you  do  of  late?  It  once  was  otherwise  :  you 
married  me  for  love. 

Sir  J.  And  you  me  for  money  :  so  you  have  your 
reward,  and  I  have  mine. 

Lady  B.  What  is  it  that  disturbs  you? 

Sir  J.  A  parson. 

Lady  B.  Why,  what  has  he  done  to  you? 

Sir  J.  He  has  married  me,  and  be  d — d  to  him '. 

{Exit. 

Lady  B.  The  devil's  in  Ithe  fellow,  I  think.     I 

was  told  before  I  married  hira,  that  thus  'twould 

be.     The  surly  puppy!    Yet,  he's  a  fool  for  it :  for 

hitherto,  he  has  been  no  monster  ;  but  who  knows 
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how  far  he  may  provoke  me  ?  Or,  who  can  tell "? 
perhaps,  a  good  part  of  what  I  suffer  from  my  hus- 
band, may  be  a  judRmeiit  upon  me  for  my  cruelty 
to  my  lover.  But,  hold!  let  me  go  no  further:  I 
tliink  I  have  a  right  to  alarm  this  surly  brute  of 
mine  ;  but,  if  I  know  my  heart,  it  will  never  let  me 
go  so  far  as  to  injure  him. 

Enter  Belinda. 

Good-morrow,  dear  cousin. 

Bel.  Good  morrow,  madam ;  you  look  pleased 
this  morning. 

Lady  B.  I  am  so. 
Bel.  With  what,  pray? 
Lady  B.  With  my  husband. 
Bel.  Drown  husbands  !  for  your's  is  a  provoking 
fellow  :  as  he  went  out  just  now,  I  prayed  him  to 
tell  me  what  time  of  day  'twas;  and  he  asked  me  if 
I  took  him  for  the  church  clock,  that  was  obliged 
to  tell  all  the  parish. 

Lady  B.  He  has  been  saying  some  good  obliging 
things  to  me,  too.  In  short,  Belinda,  he  has  bsed 
me  so  barbarously  of  late,  that  I  could  almost 
resolve  to  play  the  downright  wife,  and  cuckold 
him. 

Bel.  That  would  be  downright,  indeed. 
Lady  B.  Why,  after  all,  there's  more  to  be  said 
for't  than  you'd  imagine,  child.     He  is  the  first 
aggressor,  not  I. 

Bel.  Ah!  but,  you  know,  we  must  return  good 
for  evil. 

Lady  B.  That  may  be  a  mistake  in  the  transla- 
tion. Pr'ythee,  be  of  my  opinion,  Belinda;  for  I'm 
positive  I'm  in  the  right ;  and  if  you'll  keep  up  the 
prerogative  of  a  woman,  you'll  likewise  be  posi- 
tive you  are  in  the  right,  whenever  you  do  anything 
you  have  a  mind  to.  But  I  shall  play  the  fool,  and 
jest  on,  till  I  make  you  begin  to  think  I  am  in 
earnest. 

Bel.  I  sha'n't  take  the  liberty,  madam,  to  think 
of  anything  that  you  desire  to  keep  a  secret  from 
me. 

Lady  B.  Alas!  my  dear,  I  have  no  secrets.  My 
heart  could  never  yet  confine  my  tongue. 

Bel.  Your  eyes,  you  mean  ;  for  I  am  sure  I  have 
seen  them  gadding,  when  your  tongue  has  been 
locked  up  safe  enough. 

LadyB.  My  eyes  gadding!  Pr'ythee,  after  who, 
child? 

Bel.  Why,  after  one  that  thinks  you  hate  him, 
as  much  as  I  know  you  love  him. 
Lady  B.  Constant,  you  mean? 
Bel.  I  do  so. 

Lady  B.  Lord!  what  should  put  such  a  thing  into 
your  head? 

Bel.  That  which  puts  things  into  most  people's 
heads, — observation. 

Lady  U.  Why,  what  have  you  observed,  in  the 
name  of  wonder? 

Bel.  I  have  observed  you  blush  when  you  met 
him;  force  yourself  away  from  him;  and  then  be 
out  of  humour  with  everything  about  you  :  in  a 
word,  never  was  a  poor  creature  so  spurred  on  by 
desire,  or  so  reined  in  with  fear. 
Lady  B.  How  strong  is  fancy  ! 
Bel.  How  weak  is  woman! 

Lady  B.  Pr'ythee,  niece,  have  a  better  opinion 
of  your  aunt's  inclination. 

Bel.  Dear  aunt,  have  a  better  opinion  of  your 
niece's  understanding. 
Lady  B.  You'll  make  me  angry. 
Bel.  You'll  make  me  laugh. 
Lady  B.  Then  you  are  resolved  to  persist? 
Bel.  Positively. 
Lady  B.  And  all  I  can  say — 
Bel.  Will  signify  nothing. 
Lady  B.  Though  I  should  swear  'twere  false— 
Bel,  I  should  think  it  true. 


Lady  B.  Then  let  us  forgive ;  (kissing  her)  for 
we  have  both  oflended  :  I,  in  making  a  secret ;  you 
in  discovering  it. 

Bel.  Good-nature  may  do  much  :  but  you  have 
more  reason  to  forgive  one,  than  I  have  to  pardon  ■ 
t'other. 

Lady  B.  'Tis  true,  Belinda,  you  have  given  me 
so  many  proofs  of  your  friendship,  that  my  reserve 
has  been,  indeed,  a  crime  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  my 
repentance,  I  own,  Belinda,  I  am  in  danger.  But  i 
whatever  you  may  have  observed,  I  have  dissem- 
bled so  well  as  to  keep  him  ignorant.  So,  you  see, 
I'm  no  coquet,  Belinda.  For  'tis  an  unreasonable 
thing  to  engage  a  man  in  a  disease,  which  we  be- 
forehand resolve  we  will  never  apply  a  cure  to. 

Bel.  'Tis  true  ;  but,  then,  a  woman  must  abandon 
one  of  the  supreme  blessings  of  her  life.  For  I  am 
fully  convinced,  no  man  has  half  that  pleasure  in 
gallanting  a  mistress,  as  a  woman  has  in  jilting  a 
gallant. 

Lady  B.  The  happiest  woman,  then,  on  earth 
must  be  our  neighbour. 

Bel.  Oh  !  the  impertinent  composition !  She  has  ■ 
vanity  and  affectation  enough  to  make  her  a  ridi- 
culous original. 

Lady  B.  She  concludes  all  men  her  captives ; : 
and  wliatever  course  they  take,  it  serves  to  confirm  i 
her  in  that  opinion. 

Bel.  If  they  shun  her,  she  thinks  'tis  modesty,  ,■ 
and  takes  it  for  a  proof  of  their  passion. 

Lady  B.  And  if  they  are  rude  to  her,  'tis  con-  ■ 
duct,  and  done  to  prevent  town- talk. 

Bel.  All  their  actions  and  their  words,  she  takes  i 
for  granted,  aim  at  her. 

Lady  B.  And  pities  all  other  women,  because  ■ 
she  thinks  they  envy  her. 

Bel.  Praj',  out  of  pity  to  ourselves,  let  us  find  a  i 
better  subject,  for  I'm  weary  of  this.  Do  you  i 
think  your  husband  inclined  to  jealousy  1 

Lady  B.  Oh !  no ;  he  does  not  love  me  well  i 
enough  for  that.  Lord!  how  wrong  men's  maxims 
are!  They  are  seldom  jealous  of  their  wives,  un- 
less they  are  very  fond  of  them:  whereas,  they 
ought  to  consider  the  women's  inclinations,  for: 
there  depends  their  fate.  Well,  men  may  talk ; 
but  they  are  not  so  wise  as  we :  that's  certain. 

Bel.  At  least  in  our  affairs. 

Lady  B.  Nay,  I  believe  we  should  outdo  them  in  i 
the  business  of  the  state,  too  :  for,  methinks,  they' 
do  and  undo,  and  make  but  bad  work  on't. 

Bel.  Why,  then,  don't  we  get  into  the  intrigues 
of  government,  as  well  as  they? 

Lady  B.  Because  we  have  intrigues  of  our  own, 
that  make  us  more  sport,  child.  And  so,  let's  in 
and  consider  of  them.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  II.— yl  Dressing  Room. 

Ladv  Fanciful,  Mademoiselle,  and  Cornet, 
discovered. 

Lady  F.  How  do  I  look  this  morning'? 

Cor.  Your  ladyship  looks  very  ill,  truly. 

Lady  F.  Lard  !  how  ill-natured  thou  art.  Cornet, 
to  tell  me  so,  though  the  thing  should  be  true, 
don't  you  know,  that  I  have  humility  enough  to  be 
but  too  easily  out  of  conceit  with  myself?  -Hold  the 
glass:  I  dare  say  that  will  have  more  manners  than 
you  have.  Mademoiselle,  let  me  have  your  opinion, 
too. 

Madem,  My  opinion  pe,  matam,  dat  your  Tadj'- 
ship  never  look  so  well  in  your  life. 

Lady  F.  Well,  the  French  are  the  prettiest,  ob- 
liging people!  they  say  the  most  acceptable,  well- 
mannered  things — and  never  flatter. 

Madem.  Your  ladyship  say  great  justice,  inteed. 

Lady  F.  Nay,  everything  is  just  in  ray  house, 
but  Cornet.  The  very  looking-glass  gives  her  the 
dementi.    But  I'm  almost  afraid  it  flatters  me,  it 
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makes  rae  look  so  engaging.    (Looking  affectedly  in 
the  glass. ) 

Madem.  Inteed,  matatn,  your  face  pe  hand- 
somer  deo  all  de  looking-glass  in  de  world,  crojez 
inoi. 

Lady  F,  But  is  it  possible  my  eyes  can  be  so 
languishing,  and  so  very  full  of  fire? 

Madem.  Matani,  if  de  glass  was  burning-glass,  I 
believe  your  eyes  set  de  fire  in  de  house. 

L<idy  F.  You  may  take  that  night-gown,  made- 
moiselle. Get  out  of  the  room,  Cornet.  I  can't 
endure  you.  [^Exit  Cornet.']  This  wench,  metbinks, 
does  look  so  msufferably  ugly  ! 

Madem.  Everyting  look  ugly,  matam,  dat  stand 
by  your  latyship. 

LadyF.  No,  really,  mademoiselle,  metbinks  you 
look  mighty  pretty. 

Madem.  Ah !  matam,  de  moon  have  no  eclat,  ven 
de  sun  appear. 

Lady  F.  Oh !  pretty  expression  !  Have  you  ever 
been  in  love,  mademoiselle  ? 

Madem.  Oui,  matam.  (Sighing.) 

Lady  F.  And  were  you  beloved  again? 

Madem.  No,  matam. 

Lady  F.  Oh  !  ye  gods !  what  an  unfortunate  crea- 
tare  should  I  be  in  such  a  case!  But  nature  has 
made  me  nice,  for  my  own  defence;  I  am  nice, 
strangely  nice,  mademoiselle  :  I  believe,  were  the 
merit  of  whole  mankind  bestowed  upon  one  single 
person,  I  should  still  think  the  fellow  wanted  some- 
thing to  make  it  worth  my  while  to  take  notice  of 
him  ;  and  yet,  I  could  love,  nay,  fondly  love,  were 
it  possible  to  have  a  thing  made  on  purpose  for 
me,  for  I  am  not  cruel,  mademoiselle ;  I  am  only 
nice. 

Madem.  Ah!  matam,  I  wish  I  was  fine  gentle- 
man, for  your  sake.  I  do  all  de  ^ing  in  de  world  to 
get  a  little  way  into  your  heart.  I  make  song,  I 
make  verse,  I  give  you  de  serenade,  I  give  great 
many  present  to  mademoiselle ;  I  no  eat,  I  no  sleep, 
I  be  lean,  I  be  mad,  I  hang  myself,  I  drown  my- 
self. Ah!  ma  chere  dame,  que  je  vous  aimerois  ! 
(Embracing  her.) 

LadyF.  Well,  the  French  have  strange,  obliging 
ways  with  them ;  you  may  take  those  two  pair  of 
gloves,  mademoiselle. 

Madem.  Me  humbly  tank  my  sweet  lady. 
Enter  a  Servant  with  a  letter. 

Serv.  ?iladam,  here's  a  letter  for  your  ladyship. 

■  lExit. 

Lady  F.  'Tis  thus  I  am  Importuned  every  morn- 
ing, mademoiselle.  Pray,  how  do  the  French  ladies, 
when  they  are  thus  accablees? 

Madem.  Matam,  dey  never  complain.  Au  con- 
traire,  when  one  Frense  laty  have  got  a  hundred 
lover,  den  she  do  all  she  can  to  get  a  hundred 
more. 

Lady  P.  Well,  let  me  die,  I  think  they  have  le 
bon  gout.  For  'tis  an  unutterable  pleasure  to  be 
adored  by  all  the  men,  and  envied  by  all  the 
women.  Yet,  I'll  swear,  I'm  concerned  at  the  tor- 
ture I  give  them.  Lard  !  why  was  I  formed  to  make 
the  whole  creation  >uneasy?  But  let  me  read  my 
letter.  (Reads.)  ''•  If  you  have  a  mind  to  hear  of 
your  faults,  instead  of  being  praised  for  your  virtues, 
take  the  pains  in  walk  in  the  Green  Walk  in  St. 
James's  Park,  with  your  woman,  an  hour  hence. 
You'll  there  meat  one,  who  hates  you  for  some  things, 
as  he  could  love  you  for  others ;  and,  therefore,  is 
willing  to  endeavour  your  reformation.  If  you  come 
to  the  place  I  mention,  you'll  know  who  I  am  ;  if  you 
don't,  you  never  shall:  so  take  your  choice."  This 
is  strangely  familiar,  mademoiselle!  now  have  I  a 
provoking  fancy  to  know  who  this  impudent  fellow 
is. 

Madem.  Den  take  your  scarf  and  your  mask,  and 
go  to  de  rendezvouz.  De  Frense  laty  do  justemeut 
porame  9a. 


LadyF.  Rendezvous!  What,  rendezvous  with 
a  man,  mademoiselle? 

Madem.  Eh  !  pourquoi  non? 

Lady  F.  What,  and  a  man,  perhaps,  I  never  saw 
in  ray  life! 

Madem.  Tant  mieux  :  c'est,  done,  quelque  chose 
de  nouveau. 

Lady  F.  Why,  how  do  I  know  what  designs  he 
may  havel  He  may  intend  to  ravish  me,  for  aught 
I  know. 

Madem.  Ravish  !  Bagatelle !  I  would  fain  see 
one  impudent  rogue  ravish  mademoiselle.  Oui,  je 
le  voudrois. 

Lady  F.  Oh  !  but  my  reputation,  mademoiselle, 
my  reputation  :  ah  !  ma  chere  reputation ! 

Madem.  Matam,  quand  on  I'a  une  fois  perdus, 
on  n'en  est  plus  embarrassee. 

Lady  F.  Fie !  mademoiselle,  fie !  reputation  is  a 
jewel. 

Madem.  Qui  coute  bien  ch^re,  matam. 

LadyF.  Why,  sure,  you  would  not  sacrifice 
your  honour  to  your  pleasure? 

Madem.  Je  suis  philosophe. 

Lady  F.  Bless  me,  how  you  talk!  Why,  what 
if  honour  be  a  burden,  mademoiselle,  must  it  not 
be  borne? 

Madem.  Chacun  a  sa  fa§on.  Quand  quelque 
chose  m'incoramode  moi,  je  m'en  defais  vite. 

Lady  F.  Get  you  gone,  you  little  naughty 
Frenchwoman,  you  !  I  vow  and  swear  I  must  turu 
you  out  of  doors,  if  you  talk  thus. 

Madem.  Turn  me  out  of  doors  !  turn  yourself  out 
of  doors,  and' go  see  what  de  gentleman  have  to 
say  to  you.  Tenez  !  Voila  (giving  her  her  things 
hastily)  votre  esharp,  votre  coife,  votre  masque, 
voila  tout.  Hey!  mercure,  coquin!  call  one  chair 
for  matam,  and  one  Oder  (calling  within)  forme. 
Va-t-en  vite.  (  Turning  to  her  lady,  and  helping  her 
on  hastily  with  her  things.)  AKons,  matam!  dep^- 
chez  vous,  done.     Mon  dieu  !  quelleS  scruples  ! 

LadyF.  Well,  for  once,  mademoiselle,  I'll  fol- 
low your  advice,  out  of  the  intemperate  desire  I 
have  to  know  who  this  ill-bred  fellow  is.  But 
I  have  too  much  delicatesse  to  njE^ke  a  practice 
on't. 

Madem.  Belle  chose,  vraiment,  que  la  delicE- 
tesse,  lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  divertir — a  §a.  Vous  voila. 
^quipee,  partons.     He  bien  !  qu'avez  vous,  done? 

Lady  F.  J'ai  peur. 

Madem.  Je  n'en  ai  point  moi. 

Lady  F.  I  dare  not  go. 

Madem.  Demeurez  done. 

Lady  F.  Je  suis  poltrone. 

Madem.  Tant  pis  pour  vous. 

Lady  F.  Curiosity's  a  wicked  devil. 

Madem.  C'est  une  charmante  sainte. 

Lady  F.  It  ruined  our  first  parents. 

Madem.  Elle  a  bien  diverti  lenrs  enfans. 

Lady  F.  L'honneur  est  contre. 

Madem.  Le  plaisir  est  pour. 

Lady  F.  Must  I  then  go? 

Madem.  Must  you  go  !  Must  you  eat,  must  you 
drink,  must  you  sleep,  must  you  live?  De  nature 
bid  you  do  one,  de  nature  bid  you  do  toder.  Vous 
me  ferez  enrager. 

Lady  F.  But  when  reason  corrects  nature,  ma- 
demoiselle— 

Madem.  Elle  est,  done,  bien  insolente,  c'est  sa 
soeur  ain^e. 

Lady  F.  Do  you,  then,  prefer  your  nature  to  youv 
reason,  mademoiselle  1 

Madem.  Oui  da. 

Lady  F.  Pourquoi? 

Madem.  Because  my  nature  make  me  merry,  my 
reason  make  me  mad. 

LadyF.  Ah!  la  mfechante  Fran9oise  ! 
Madem,  Ah '.  la  belle  Angloise ! 

\_Exit,  forcing  Lady  F,  off. 
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ACT  II. 

Scene  I.— St.  James's  Park. 
Enter  L\OY  FANCIFUL  and  MADEMOISELLE. 
Lady  F.  Well,    I    vow,    mademoiselle,    I    am 
strangel}'  impatient  to  know  who  this   confident 
fellow  is. 

Enter  Heartfree. 

Look!  there's  Heartfree.  Bat,  sure,  it  can't  be 
him ;  he's  a  professed  woman-hater.  Yet  who 
knows  what  my  wicked  eyes  may  have  done "? 

Madem.  II  nous  approche,  matam. 

Ladi/  F.  Yes,  'tis  he  ;  now  will  he  be  most  into- 
lerably cavalier,  though  he  should  be  in  love  with 
me. 

Heart.  Madam,  I'm  your  humble  servant.  I  per- 
ceive you  have  more  humility  and  good-nature  than 
I  thought  you  had. 

Lady  F.  What  you  attribute  to  humility  and 
good-nature,  sir,  may,  perhaps,  be  only  due  to 
curiosity.  I  had  a  mind  to  know  who  'twas  had  ill 
manners  enough  to  write  that  letter.  {Throwing 
him  the  letter. ) 

Heart.  Well,  and  now  I  hope  yoa  are  satisfied? 

Lady  F.  I  am  so,  sir;  good  b'ye. 

Heart.  Nay,  hold  there !  though  you  have  done 
your  business,  I  haven't  done  mine  :  by  your  lady- 
ship's leave,  we  must  have  one  moment's  prattle 
together.  Have  you  a  mind  to  be  the  prettiest 
woman  about  town  or  not?  How  she  stares  upon 
me !  What,  this  passes  for  an  impertinent  ques- 
tion with  you  now,  because  you  think  you  are  so 
already  1 

Lady  F.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  in 
my  turn  :  by  what  right  do  you  pretend  to  examine 
mel 

Heart.  By  the  same  right  that  the  strong  govern 
the  weak,  because  I  have  you  in  my  power ;  for 
you  cannot  get  so  quickly  to  your  coach,  but  I 
shall  have  time  enough  to  make  you  hear  every- 
thing I  have  to  say  to  you. 

Lady  F.  These  are  strange  liberties  you  take, 
Mr.  Heartfree. 

Heart.  They  are  so,  madam,  but  there's  no  help 
for  it ;  for,  know,  that  I  have  a  design  upon  you. 

Lady  F.  Upon  me,  sir? 

Heart.  Yes,  and  one  that  will  turn  to  your  glory 
and  my  comfort,  if  you  will  be  but  a  little  wiser 
than  you  use  to  be. 

Lady  F.  Very  well,  sir. 

Heart.  Let  me  see  :  your  vanity,  madam,  I  take 
to  be  about  some  eight  degrees  higher  than  any 
woman's  in  the  town,  let  t'other  be  who  she  will; 
and  my  indifterence  is  naturally  about  the  same 
pitch.  Now,  could  you  iind  the  way  to  turn  this 
indiflerence  into  fire  and  flame,  methinks,  your 
vanity  ought  to  be  satisfied :  and  this,  perhaps, 
you  might  bring  about  upon  pretty  reasonable 
terms. 

Lady  F.  And,  pray,  at  what  rate  would  this  in- 
diflerence be  bought  off,  if  one  should  have  so 
depraved  an  appetite  to  desire  it? 

Heart.  Why,  madam,  to  drive  a  quaker's  bar- 
gain, and  make  but  one  word  with  you,  if  I  do  part 
with  it,  you  must  lay  down  your  affectation. 

Lady  F.  My  affectation,  sir! 

Heart.  Why,  I  ask  you  nothing  but  what  you 
may  very  well  spare. 

Lady  F.  You  grow  rude,  sir.  Come,  mademoi- 
selle, it  is  high  time  to  be  gone. 

Madem.  Allons,  aliens,  allons  ! 

Heart.  {Stopuiny  them.)  Nay,  you  may  as  well 
stand  still :  for  hear  me  you  shall,  walk  which  way 
you  please. 

Lady  F.  What  mean  you,  sir? 

Heart.  I  mean  to  tell  you,  that  you  are  the  most 
ungrateful  woman  upop  earth. 


iar/^jF.  Ungrateful!    To  whom? 
Heart.  To  nature. 

Lady  F.  Why,  what  has  nature  done  for  mel 
Heart.  What  you  have  undone  by  art.  It  made 
you  handsome;  it  gave  you  beauty  to  a  miracle,  a 
shape  without  a  fault,  wit  enough  to  make  them 
relish,  and  so  turned  you  loo^e  to  your  own  dis- 
cretion, which  has  made  such  work  with  you,  that 
you  are  become  the  pity  of  our  sex,  and  the  jest  of 
your  own.  There  is  not  a  feature  in  your  face,  but 
you  have  found  the  way  to  teach  it  some  afl"ected 
convulsion ;  your  feet,  your  hands,  your  very  fin- 
gers' ends,  are  directed  never  to  move  without 
some  ridiculous  air  or  other;  and  your  language  15 
a  suitable  trumpet,  to  draw  people's  eyes  upon  the 
raree-shew. 

Madem.  (Aside.)  Est  ce  qu'on  fait  I'amour  en 
Angleterre  comme  §a? 

Lady  F.  (Aside.)  Now  could  I  cry  for  madness, 
but  that  I  know  he'd  laugh  at  me  for  it. 

Heart.  Now  do  you  hate  me  for  telling  you  the 
truth,  but  that's  because  yon  don't  believe  'tis  so; 
for  were  you  once  convinced  of  that,  you'd  reform 
for  your  own  sake. 

Lady  F.  Every  circumstance  of  nice  breeding 
must  needs  appear  ridiculous,  to  one  who  has  so 
natural  an  antipathy  to  good  manners. 

Heart.  But  suppose  I  could  find  the  means  to 
convince   you,    that   the   whole  world  is   of   my  ' 
opinion? 

Lady  F.  Sir,  though  you,  and  all  the  world  you 
talk  ol^  should  be  so  impertinently  officious,  as  to 
think  to  persuade  me  I  don't  know  how  to  behave 
myself;  I  should  still  have  charity  enough  for  my 
own  understanding  to  believe  myself  in  the  right, 
and  all  you  in  the  wrong. 

Madem.  Le  voila  mort.  \_Exit  with  Lady  F. 

Heart.  (Gazing  at  her.)  There  her  single  clapper 
has  published  the  sense  of  the  whole  sex.  Well, 
this  once  I  have  endeavoured  to  wash  the  black- 
moor  white,  but,  henceforward,  I'll  sooner  under- 
take to  teach  sincerity  to  a  courtier,  generosity  to 
a  usurer,  honesty  to  a  lawyer,  than  discretion  to  a 
woman,  I  see  has  once  set  her  heart  upon  playing 
the  fool. 

Enter  CONSTANT. 
'Morrow,  Constant. 

Con.  Good-morrow,  Jack.  What  are  you  doing 
here  this  morning? 

Heart.  Doing!  guess,  if  j'ou  can.     Why,  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  persuade  my  Lady  Fanciful 
that  she's  the  most  foolish  woman  about  town. 
Con.  A  pretty  endeavour,  truly ! 
Heart.  I  have  told  her,  in  as  plain  English  as  I 
could  speak,  both  what  the  town  says  of  her,  and 
what  I  think  of  her.     In  short,  I  have  used  her  as 
an  absolute  king  would  do  magna  charta. 
Con.  And  how  does  she  take  it? 
Heart.  As  children  do  pills  ;  bite  them,  but  can't 
swallow  them. 

Con.  But,  pr'ythee,  what  has  put  it  into  your 
head,  of  all  mankind,  to  turn  reformer? 

Heart.  Why,  one  thing  was,  the  morning  hung 
upon  my  hands  ;  T  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
myself;  and  another  was,  that  as  little  as  I  care  for 
women,  I  could  not  see  with  patience  one,  that 
heaven  had  taken  such  wondrous  pains  about,  be 
so  very  industrious  to  make  herself  the  Jack-pud- 
ding of  the  creation. 

Con.  Well,  now  I  could  almost  wish  to  see  my 
cruel  mistress  make  the  self-same  use  of  what 
heaven  has  done  for  her;  that  so  I  might  be  cured 
of  the  same  disease  that  makes  me  so  very  uneasy  ; 
for  love,  love  is  the  devil,  Heartfree. 

Heart.  And  why  do  you  let  the  devil  govern 
you? 

Con.  Because  I  have  more  flesh  and  blood  than 
grace  and  self-denial.    My  dear,  dear  mistress — 
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'Sdeath !  that  so  genteel  a  woman  should  be  a  saint, 
when  religion's  out  of  fashion! 

Heart.  Nay,  she's  much  in  the  wrong,  truly  ;  but 
who  knows  how  far  time  and  good  example  may 
prevail? 

Con.  Oh !  they  have  played  their  parts  in  vain 
already;  'tis  now  two  years  since  the  fellow  her 
husband  invited  me  to  his  wedding;  and  there  was 
the  tirst  time  I  saw  that  charming  woman,  whom  I 
have  loved  ever  since  ;  but  she  is  cold,  my  friend, 
still  cold  as  the  northern  star. 

Heart.  So  are  all  women  by  nature,  which  maketh 
them  so  willing  to  be  warmed. 

Con.  Oh!  don't  profane  the  sex  :  pr'ythee,  think 
them  all  angels  for  her  sake;  for  she's  virtuous 
even  to  a  fault. 

Heart.  A  lover's  head  is  a  good  accountable  thing, 
truly!  he  adores  his  mistress  for  being  virtuous, 
and  yet,  is  very  angry  with  her,  because  she  won't 
be  kind. 

Con.  Well,  the  only  relief  I  expect  in  my  misery 
is  to  see  thee  some  day  or  other  as  deeply  engaged 
as  myself,  which  will  force  me  to  be  merry  in  the 
midst  of  all  my  misfortunes. 

Heart.  That  day  will  never  come,  be  assured, 
Ned.  But,  pr'ythee,  let  me  tell  you  how  I  avoid 
falling  in  love;  that  which  serves  me  for  prevention 
may  chance  to  serve  you  for  a  core. 

Con.  Well,  use  the  ladies  moderately,  then,  and 
I'll  hear  you. 

Heart.  That  using  them  moderately  undoes  us 
all :  but  I'll  use  them  justly,  and  that  you  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with.  I  always  consider  a  woman,  not 
as  the  tailor,  the  shoe-maker,  the  tire-woman,  the 
sempstress,  and  (which  is  more  than  all  that,)  the 
poet  makes  her;  but  I  consider  her  as  pure  nature 
has  contrived  her,  and  that  more  strictly  than  I 
should  have  done  our  old  grandmother  Eve,  had  I 
seen  her  naked  in  the  garden ;  for  I  consider  her 
turned  inside  out.  Her  heart  well  examined,  I 
find  there  pride,  vanity,  covetousness,  indiscretion ; 
but,  above  all  things,  malice:  plots  eternally  forg- 
ing to  destroy  one  another's  reputations,  and  as 
honestly  to  charge  the  levity  of  men's  tongues  with 
the  scandal ;  hourly  debates  how  to  make  poor 
gentlemen  in  love  with  them,  with  no  other  intent 
but  to  use  them  like  dogs  when  they  have  done  ;  a 
constant  desire  of  doing  more  mischief,  and  an 
everlasting  war  waged  against  truth  and  good- 
nature, [truly ! 

Con.  Very  well,  sir,  an  admirable  composition, 

Heart.  Then  for  her  outside,  I  consider  it  merely 
as  an  outside  :  she  has  a  thin,  tifl'any  covering  ;  just 
over  such  stuft'  as  you  and  I  are  made  of.  As 
for  her  motion,  her  mien,  her  airs,  and  all  those 
tricks,  I  know  they  aflect  you  mightily.  If  you 
should  see  your  mistress  at  a  coronation,  dragging 
her  peacock's  train,  with  all  her  state  and  insolence 
about  her,  'twould  strike  you  with  all  the  awful 
thoughts  that  heaven  itself  could  pretend  to  form 
you  :  whereas,  I  turn  the  whole  matter  into  a  jest, 
and  suppose  her  strutting,  in  the  self-same  stately 
manner,  with  nothing  on  but  her  stays,  and  her 
scanty  quilted  under-petticoat. 

Con.  Hold  thy  profane  tongue  ;  for  I'll  hear  no 
more. 

Heart.  What,  you'll  love  on,  then? 

Con.  Yes. 

Heart.  Yet  have  no  hopes  at  all. 

Con.  None. 

Heart.  Naj^  the  resolution  may  be  discreet 
enough:  perhaps,  you  have  found  out  some  new 
philosophy  ;  that  love,  like  virtue,  is  its  own  re- 
ward :  so  you  and  your  mistress  will  be  as  well 
content  at  a  distance,  as  others,  that  have  less 
learning,  are  in  coming  together. 

Con.  No  ;  but  if  she  should  prove  kind  at  last, 
my  dear  Heartfree— (jEm6/«c«M</  him.)     . 


Heart.^ti&y,  pr'ythee,  don't  take  me  for  your 
mistress ;  for  lovers  are  very  troublesome. 

Con.  Well,  who  knows  what  time  may  do? 

Heart.  And  just  now  he  was  sure  that  time  could 
do  nothing. 

Con.  Yet  not  one  kind  glance  in  two  years  is 
somewhat  strange. 

Heart.  Not  strange  at  sll;  she  don't  like  you, 
that's  all  the  business. 

Con.  Pr'ythee,  don't  distract  me. 

Heart.  Nay,  you  are  a  good,  handsome,  young 
fellow,  she  might  use  you  better.  Come,  will  you 
go  see  her?  perhaps,  she  may  have  changed  her 
mind;  there's  some  hopes,  as  long  as  she's  a 
woman. 

Con.  Oh  !  tis  in  vain  to  visit  her:  sometimes,  to 
get  a  sight  of  her,  I  visit  that  beast  her  husband  ; 
but  she  certainly  finds  some  pretence  to  quit  the 
room  as  soon  as  E  enter. 

Heart.  It's  much  she  don't  tell  him  you  have 
made  love  to  her,  too ;  for  that's  another  good- 
natured  thing  usual  amongst  women,  in  which 
they  have  several  ends.  Sometimes  'tis  to  recom- 
mend their  virtue,  that  they  may  be  kind  with  the 
greater  security'.  Sometimes  'tis  to  make  their 
husbands  fight,  in  hopes  they  may  be  killed,  when 
their  affairs  require  it  should  be  so  :  but,  most  com- 
monly, 'tis  to  engage  two  men  in  a  quarrel,  that 
they  may  have  the  credit  of  being  fought  for;  and 
if  the  lover's  killed  in  the  business,  they  cry, 
"  Poor  fellow,  he  had  ill-luck;"  and^so  they  go  to 
cards. 

Con.  Thy  injuries  to  women  are  not  to  be  for- 
given. Look  to't,  if  ever  you  fall  into  their 
hands — 

Heart.  They  can't  use  me  worse  than  they  do 
you,  that  speak  well  of  them.  Oho!  here  cOmes 
the  knight ! 

Enter  SiR  JOHN  BrUTE. 

Your  humble  servant.  Sir  John. 

Sir  J.  Servant,  sir. 

Heart.  How  does  all  your  family? 

Sir  J.  Plague  o'  my  family! 

Con.  How  does  your  lady  ?  I  haven't  seen  her 
abroad  a  good  while. 

Sir  J.  Do !  I  don't  know  how  she  does,  not  I : 
she  was  well  enough  yesterday;  I  haven't  been  at 
home  to-night. 

Con.  What,  were  you  out  of  town? 

Sir  J.  Out  of  town  !  No  ;  I  was  drinking. 

Con.  You  are  a  true  Englishman ;  don't  know 
your  own  happiness.  If  I  were  married  to  such  a 
woman,  I  would  not  be  from  her  a  night,  for  all 
the  wine  in  France. 

Sir  J.  Not  from  her !  Oons  !  what  a  time  should 
a  man  have  of  that ! 

Heart.  Why,  there's  no  division,  I  hope? 

Sir  J.  No  ;  but  there's  a  conjunction,  and  that's 
worse :  a  pox  of  the  parson  !  Why  the  plague  don't 
you  two  marry?  I  fancy  I  look  like  the  devil  to 
you. 

Heart.  Why,  you  don't  think  you  have  horns, 
do  you? 

Sir  J.  No ;  I  believe  my  wife's  religion  will  keep 
her  honest. 

Heart.  And  what  will  make  her  keep  her  reli- 
gion? 

Sir  J.  Persecution ;  and,  therefore,  she  shall 
have  it. 

Heart.  Have  a  care,  knight,  women  are  tender 
things. 

Sir  J.  And  yet,  methinks,  'tis  a  hard  matter  to 
break  their  hearts. 

Con.  Fie,  fie!  you  have  one  of  the  best  wives  in 
the  world,  and  yet  you  seem  the  most  uneasy  hus- 
band. 

iSiV  J.  Best  wives !  the  woman's  well  enough ; 
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she  Las  no  vice  that  I  know  of ;  but,  she  s  a 
■wife:  and  d— u  a  wife!  if  I  were  married  to  a 
liogshead  of  claret,  matrimony  would  make  me 
bale  it.  ,, 

Heart.  AVIiv  did  you  marry,  then?  you  were  old 
enough  to  know  your  own  mind. 

Sir  J.  Why  did  I  marry  !  What,  you  would 
have  rae  intrigue,  I  suppose,  and  so  have  hedged 
myself  into  forty  quarrels  with  her  relations;  be- 
sides buying  my  pardon ;  but  more  than  all  that, 
you  must  know  I  was  afraid  of  being  d — d  in  those 
days:  for  I  kept  sneaking:,  cowardly  company, 
fellows  that  went  to  church,  said  grace  to  their 
meat,  and  had  not  the  least  tincture  of  quality  about 
them. 

Heart.  But  I  think  yoa  have  got  into  a  better 
gang  now. 

Sir  J.  Zoons!  sir,  my  Lord  Rake  and  I  are  hand 
and  glove:  I  believe  we  may  get  our  bones  broken 
together  to  night.  Have  you  a  mind  to  share  a 
frolic? 

Con.  Not  I,  truly;  my  talent  lies  in  softer  ex- 
ercises. 

Sir  J.  What,  a  down  Led  and  a  strumpetl  Apox 
of  venery,  I  say.  Will  you  come  and  drink  with 
me  this  afternoon  1 

Con.  I  can't  drink  to-day ;  but  we'll  come  and 
sit  an  hour  with  you  if  you  will. 

Sir  J.  Pooh !  pox !  sit  an  hour  !  Why  can't  you 
drink? 

Con.  Because  I'm  to  see  my  mistress. 

Sir  J.  Who's  that  f 

Con.  Why,  do  you  use  to  tell? 

Sir  J,  Yes. 

Con.  So  won't  I. 

6^ir/.  Why? 

Con.  Because  it  is  a  secret. 

Sir  J.  Would  my  wife  knew  it!  'twould  be  no 
secret  long. 

Con.  Why,  do  you  think  she  can't  keep  a 
secret? 

«Si>  J.  No  more  than  she  could  keep  Lent. 

Heart.  Pr'ythee,  tell  it  her,  to  try,  Constant. 

Sir  J.  No,  pr'ythee,  don't,  that  I  mayn't  be 
plagued  with  it. 

Con.  I'll  hold  you  a  guinea  yoa  don't  make  her 
tell  it  you. 

Sir  J.  I'll  hold  yoa  a  guinea  I  do. 

Con.  Which  way? 

Sir  J.  Why,  I'll  beg  her  not  to  tell  it  me. 

Heart.  Nay,  if  anything  does  it,  that  will. 

Con.  But  do  you  think,  sir — 

Sir  J.  Cons !  sir,  I  think  a  woman  and  a  secret 
are  the  two  impertiiientest  themes  in  the  universe; 
therefore,  pray,  let's  hear  no  more  of  my  wife  nor 
your  mistress.  D — n  them  both,  with  all  my  heart, 
and  everything  else  that  daggles  a  petticoat,  except 
four  generous  whores  who  are  drunk  with  my  Lord 
Rake  and  I  ten  times  in  a  fortnight.  [Exit. 

Con.  Here's  a  dainty  fellow  for  you !  and  the 
veriest  coward,  too>  But  his  usage  of  his  wife 
makes  me  ready  to  stab  the  villain. 

Heart.  Lovers  are  short-sighted :  all  their  senses 
run  into  that  of  feeling.  This  proceeding  of  his  is 
the  only  thing  on  earth  can  make  you  fortunate.  If 
anything  can  prevail  wilh  her  to  accept  a  gallant, 
'tis  his  usage  of  her.  Pr'ythee,  take  heart;  I  have 
great  hopes  for  you  :  and,  since  I  can't  bring  you 

J|uite  od'  her,  I'll  endeavour  to  bring  you  quite  on  ; 
or  a  whining  lover  is  the  d— dest  companion  upon 
earth. 

Con.  My  dear  friend,  (latter  me  a  little  more  with 
these  hopes;  for  whilst  they  prevail,  I  have  Elysium 
■within  me,  and  could  melt  with  joy. 

Heart.  Pray,  no  melting  yet.  This  afternoon, 
perhaps,  we  hIihII  make  some  advance.  In  the 
meanwhile,  let's  go  dine  at  Locket's,  and  let  hope 
get  you  a  slomacii.  [  Exeunt, 


Scene  II. — Lady  FancifuTs  House. 
Enter  Lady  Fanciful  and  Mademoiselle. 

Lady  F.  Did  yon  ever  see  anything  so  impor- 
tune, mademoiselle? 

Madern.  Inteed,  matara,  to  say  de  trute,  he  want 
leetel  good  breeding. 

LadyF.  Good  breeding!  He  wants  to  be  caned, 
mademoiselle.  An  insolent  fellow  !  And  yet,  let 
me  expose  my  weakness,  'tis  the  only  man  on  earth 
I  could  resolve  to  dispense  my  favours  on,  were  he 
but  a  fine  gentleman.  Well,  did  men  but  know  how 
deep  an  impression  a  fine  gentleman  makes  in  a 
lady's  heart,  they  would  reduce  all  their  studies  to 
that  of  good-breeding  alone. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Will  your  ladyship  please  to  dine  yet? 

Lady  F.  Yes,  let  them  serve.  [Exit  Servant.^ 
Sure,  this  Heartfree  has  bewitched  me,  mademoi- 
selle. I  vow,  'tis  a  thousand  pities  he  is  not  more 
polished  ;  don't  you  think  so  ? 

Modem.  Matam,  I  think  it  so  great  i)ity,  that  if  I 
was  in  your  ladyship's  place,  I  take  him  home  in 
my  house,  I  lock  him  up  in  my  closet,  and  I  never 
let  him  go  till  I  teach  him  everyting  dat  fine  laty 
expect  from  fine  gentleman. 

LadyF.  Why,  truly,  I  believe  I  should  soon 
subdue  his  brutality;  for,  without  doubt,  he  has  a 
strange  penchant  1o  grow  fond  of  me,  in  spite  of 
his  aversion  to  the  sex,  else  be  would  never  have 
taken  so  much  pains  about  me.  Lord  !  how  proud 
would  some  poor  creatures  be  of  such  a  conquest! 
but  I,  alas !  I  don't  know  how  to  receive  as  a  favour, 
what  I  take  to  be  so  infinitely  my  due.  But  what 
shall  I  do  to  new  mould  him,  mademoiselle'!  for  till 
then,  he's  my  utter  aversion? 

Madem.  Matam,  you  must  laugh  at  him  in  all  de 
places  dat  you  meet  him,  and  turn  into  de  redicule 
all  he  say,  and  all  he  do. 

Lady  F.  Why,  truly,  satire  has  ever  been  of 
wondrous  use  to  reform  ill-manners.  Besides,  'tis 
my  particular  talent  to  ridicule  folks.  I  can  be 
severe,  strangely  severe,  when  I  will,  mademoiselle. 
Give  me  the  pen  and  ink,  I  find  myself  whimsical : 
I'll  write  to  him — or,  I'll  let  it  alone,  and  be  severe 
upon  him  that  way.  (Sitting  down  to  ivrite  and  rising 
up  again.)  Yet;  active  severity  is  better  than  pas- 
sive. (Sitting  down.)  'Tis  as  good  to  let  it  alone, 
too;  for  every  lash  I  give  him,  perhaps,  he'll  take 
for  a  favour.  (Rising.)  Yet,  'tis  a  thousand  pities 
so  much  satire  should  be  lost.  (Sitting.)  But  if  it 
should  have  a  wrong  effect  upon  him,  'twould  dis- 
tract me.  (Rising.)  Well,  I  must  write,  though, 
after  all.  (Sitting.)  Or,  I'll  let  it  alone,  which  is 
the  same  thing.  (Rising.) 

Madem.  La  voilk  determinee.  [^Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Sir  John  Brute's  House. 

Sir  John  Brute,  Lady  Brute,  and  Belinda 
discovered,  rising  from  the  table. 

Sir  f.  Here,  take  away  the  things:  I  expect 
company.  But,  first,  bring  rae  a  pipe;  I'll  smoke. 
(Tu  a  Servant. )  j 

Lady  B.  Lord!  Sir  John,  I  wonder  you  won't    J 
leave  that  nasty  custom.  ■' 

Sir  J.  Pr'ythee,  don't  be  impertinent. 

Bel.  (To  Lady  B.)  I  wonder  who  those  are  he 
expects  this  afternoon. 

Lady  B.  I'd  give  the  world  to  know.  Perhaps, 
'tis  Constant;  he  comes  here  sometimes:  if  it  does 
prove  him,  I'm  resolved  I'll  share  the  visit. 

Bel.  We'll  send  for  our  work,  and  sit  here. 

Lady  B,  He'll  choke  us  with  his  tobacco. 
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Bel.  Nothing  will  choke  us,  when  we  are  doing 
what  we  have  a  mind  to.    Lovewell! 

Enter  LoVEWELL. 

Love.  Madam. 

Lady  B.  Here,  bring  my  cousin's  work  and  mine 
hither. 

[^Exil  Lovewell,  and  re-enters  with  their  work. 

iSir  J.  Why,  pox !  can't  you  work  somewhere 
else? 

Lady  B.  We  shall  be  careful  not  to  disturb  you, 
sir. 

Bel.  Your  pipe  would  make  you  too  thoughtful, 
uncle,  if  you  were  left  alone ;  our  prittle  prattle  will 
cure  your  spleen. 

Sir  J.  Will  it  so,  Mrs.  Pert?  Now  I  believe  it 
will  so  increase  it,  {sitting  and  smoking)  I  shall  take 
my  own  house  for  a  paper-mill. 

Lady  B.  (Aside  to  Bel.)  Don't  let's  mind  himj 
let  him  say  what  he  will. 

Sir  J.  A  woman's  tongue  a  cure  for  the  spleen  ! 
Oons !  if  a  man  had  got  the  head-ache,  they'd  be 
for  applying  the  same  remedy,  {Aside.} 

Lady  B.  Y'ou  have  done  a  good  deal,  Belinda, 
since  yesterday. 

Bel.  Yes,  I  have  worked  very  hard  ;  how  do  you 
like  it? 

Lady  B.  Oh !  'tis  the  prettiest  fringe  in  the 
world  !  Well,  cousin,  you  have  the  happiest  fancy ! 
pr'ythee,  advise  me  about  altering  my  crimson 
petticoat. 

Sir  J.  D — n  your  petticoat !  here's  such  a 
prating,  a  man  can't  digest  his  own  thoughts  for 
yon. 

LadyB.  Don't  answer  him.  (j4«'rfe.)  Well,  what 
do  you  advise  mel 

Bel.  Why,  really,  I  would  not  alter  it  at  all. 
Methitiks,  'tis  jery  pretty  as  it  is. 

Lady  B.  Ay,  that's  true ;  but  you  know  one 
grows  weary  of  the  prettiest  things  in  the  world, 
when  one  has  had  them  long. 

Sir  J.  Yes,  I  have  taught  her  that. 

Bel.  Shall  w'e  provoke  him  a  little'?  (Apart  to 
Lady  B.) 

Lady  B.  With  all  my  heart.  Belinda,  don't  yon 
long  to  be  married? 

Bel.  Why,  there  are  some  things  in  it  which  I 
could  like  well  enough. 

Lady  B.  What  do  you  think  you  should  dislike? 

Bel.  My  husband  :  a  hundred  to  one  else. 

Lady  B.  Oh !  you  wicked  wretch !  sure,  you 
don't  speak  as  you  think? 

Bel.  Yes,  I  do:  especially  if  he  smoked  tobacco. 
(^Sir  J.  looks  earnestly  at  them. ) 

LadyB.  Why,  that,  many  times,  takes  off  worse 
smells. 

Bel.  Then  he  must  smell  very  ill,  indeed. 

Lady  B.  So  some  men  will,  to  keep  their  wives 
from  coming  near  them. 

Bel.  Then  those  wives  should  cuckold  them  at  a 

distanc^.     [^Sir  J.  runs  in  a  fury,  throws  his  pipe  at 

them,  and  drives  them  out.  As  they  run  off, 

enter  Constant  and  Hkartfree;  Lady 

Brute  7-uns  against  Constant.^ 

Sir  J.  Oons!  get  you  gone  up  stairs,  you  con- 
federating strumpets  you,  or  I'll  cuckold  you,  with 
a  vengeance! 

Lady  B.  Oh,  lord  !  he'll  beat  us,  he'll  beat  us  ! 
Dear  Mr.  Constant,  save  us !      \_Exit  ivith  Belinda. 

Sir  J.  I'll  cuckold  you,  with  a  pox! 

Con.  Heaven  !  Sir  John,  what's  the  matter? 

Sir  J.  Sure,  if  women  had  been  ready  created, 
the  devil,  instead  of  being  kicked  down  into  hell, 
had  been  married. 

Heart.  Why,  what  new  plagues  have  you  found 
now  ? 

Sir  J.  Why,  these  two  gentlewomen  did  but 
hear  me  say  1  expected  you  here  this  afternoon ; 


upon  which  they  presently  resolved  to  take  up  the 
room  on  purpose  to  plague  me  and  my  friends. 

Con.  Was  that  all?  Why,  we  should  have  been 
glad  of  their  company. 

Sir  J.  Then  I  should  have  been  weary  of  yonr's  ; 
for  I  can't  relish  both  together.  They  found  fault 
with  my  smoking  tobacco,  too,  and  said  men  stunk  ; 
but  I  had  a  good  mind  to  say  something. 

Con.  Oh !  nothing  against  the  ladies,  I  hope  1 

Sir  J.  The  ladies!  Come,  will  you  sit  down? 
Give  us  some  wine,  fellow.     You  won't  smoke  1 

Con.  No,  nor  drink  neither,  at  this  time  ;  I  must 
ask  your  pardon. 

Sir  J.  What,  this  mistress  of  your's  runs  in  your 
head?  I'll  warrant,  it's  some  such  squeamish  minx 
as  my  wife,  that's  grown  so  dainty  of  late,  she  finds 
fault  even  with  a  dirty  shirt. 

Heart.  That  a  woman  may  do,  and  not  be  very 
dainty  neither. 

Sir  J.  Come,  you  shall  take  one  glass,  though  I 
send  for  a  box  of  lozenges,  to  sweeten  your  mouth 
after  it. 

Con.  Nay,  if  one  glass  will  satisfy  you,  I'll  drink 
it,  without  putting  you  to  that  expense. 

Sir  J.  Why,  that's  honest.  So,  here's  to  you, 
gentlemen.  A  wife's  the  devil.  To  your  both 
being  married.  (7'/iey  rfrmfc.) 

Heart.  Oh  !  your  most  humble  servant,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Well,  how  do  you  like  my  wine? 

Con.  'Tis  very  good,  indeed. 

Heart.  'Tis  admirable. 

Sir  J.  Then  take  t'other  glass. 

Con.  No,  pray,  excuse  us  now  :  we'll  come  ano- 
ther time,  and  then  we  won't  spare  it. 

Sir  J.  This  one  glass,  and  no  more.  Come,  it 
shall  be  your  mistress's  health  ;  and  that's  a  great 
compliment  from  me,  I  assure  you. 

Con.  And  'tis  a  very  obliging  one  to  me ;  so  give 
us  the  glasses. 

Sir  J.  So,  let  her  live — (Coughs  in  the  glass.) 

Heart.  And  be  kind. 

Con.  What's  the  matter?  Does  it  go  the  wrong 
way? 

Sir  J.  If  I  had  love  enough  to  be  jealous,  I 
should  take  this  for  an  ill  omen  ;  for  I  never  drunk 
my  wife's  health  in  my  life,  but  I  puked  in  my 
glass. 

Con.  Oh !  she's  too  virtuous  to  make  any  rea- 
sonable man  jealous. 

Sir  J.  Pox  of  her  virtue.  If  t  could  catch  her 
adulterating,  I  might  be  divorced  from  her  by  law. 

Heart.  And  so  pay  her  a  yearly  pension,  to  be  a 
distinguished  cuckold. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  there's  ray  Lord  Rake,  Colonel  Bully, 
and  some  other  gentlemen  at  the  Blue  Posts,  desire 
your  company. 

Sir  J.  Gadso !  we  are  to  consult  about  play- 
ing the  devil  to-night. 

Heart.  Well,  we  won't  hinder  business. 

Sir  J.  Methinks,  I  don't  know  how  to  leave  you 
two;  but,  for  once,  I  must  make  bold.  Or,  look 
you  !  may  be,  the  conference  mayn't  last  long.  So, 
if  you'll  wait  here  half-an-hour,  or  an  hour;  if  I 
don't  come  then,  why,  then,  I  won't  come  at  all. 

Heart.  (Apart  to  Con.)  A  good  modest  propo- 
sition, truly  ! 

Con.  (Apart  to  Heart.)  But  let's  accept  on't, 
however.     Who  knows  what  may  happen? 

Heart.  Well,  sir,  to  shew  you  how  fond  we  are 
of  your  company,  we'll  expect  your  return  as  long 
as  we  can. 

Sir  J.  Nay,  may  be  I  mayn't  stay  at  all  ;  but 
business,  you  know,  must  be  done:  so,  your  ser- 
vant. Or,  hark  yon  !  if  you  have  a  mind  to  take  a 
frisk  with  us,  I  have  an  interest  with  my  lord;  I 
can  easily  introduce  you. 
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[Act  III. 


Con.  We  are  much  beliolden  to  you ;  but,  for  my 
part,  I'ni  engaged  another  way, 

Sir  J.  What,  to  your  mistress,  I'll  warrant. 
Pr'ythee,  leave  her  to  her  owu  thoughts,  and  make 
one  with  us  to-night. 

Con.  Sir,  'tis  business  that  is  to  employ  me. 

Heart.  And  me;  and  business  must  be  done,  you 
know. 

Sir  J.  Ay,  women's  business,  though  the  world 
were  consumed  for't.  [Exit. 

Con.  Farewell,  beast!  and  now,  my  dear  friend, 
wonld  my  mistress  be  but  as  complaisant  as  some 
men's  wives,  who  think  it  a  piece  of  good-breeding 
to  receive  the  visits  of  their  husband's  friends  in 
his  absence — 

Heart.  Why,  for  your  sake,  I  could  forgive  her. 
But  what  way  shall  we  invent  to  see  her ! 

Con.  Oh!  never  hope  it :  invention  will  prove  as 
vain  as  wishes. 

Enter  LADY  BRUTE  and  Belinda. 

Heart.  What  do  you  think'now,  friend?  (Apart 
to  Con.) 

Con,  I  think  I  shall  swoon.  (Apart  to  Heart.) 

Heart.  I'll  speak  first,  then,  while  you  fetch 
breath.  (Apart  to  Con.) 

Lady  B.  We  think  ourselves  obliged,  gentlemen, 
to  come  and  return  you  thanks  for  your  knight- 
errantry.  We  were  just  upon  being  devoured  by 
the  fiery  dragon. 

Bel.  Did  not  his  fumes  almost  knock  you  down, 
gentlemen? 

Heart.  Truly,  ladies,  we  did  undergo  some  hard- 
ships ;  and  should  have  done  more,  if  some  greater 
heroes  than  ourselves  hard  by  had  not  diverted 
bim. 

Con.  Though  I  am  glad  of  the  service  you  are 
pleased  to  say  we  have  done  you,  yet  I'm  sorry  we 
could  do  it  in  no  other  way,  than  by  making  our- 
selves privy  to  what  yon  would,  perhaps,  have  kept 
a  secret. 

Lady  B.  For  Sir  John's  part,  I  suppose  he  de- 
signed it  no  secret,  since  he  made  so  much  noise. 
And  for  myself,  truly,  I  am  not  much  concerned, 
since  'tis  fallen  only  into  this  gentleman's  hand  and 
your's,  who,  I  have  many  reasons  to  believe,  will 
neither  interpret  nor  report  anything  to  ray  disad- 
vantage. 

Con.  Your  good  opinion,  madam,  was  what  I 
feared  I  never  could  have  merited. 

Lady  B.  Your  fears  were  vain,  then,  sir,  for  I'm 
just  to  everybody. 

Heart.  Pr'ythee,  Constant,  what  is  it  you  do  to 
get  the  ladies'  good  opinions  1  for  I'm  a  novice  at 
It. 

Bel,  Sir,  will  you   give   me  leave  to  instruct 

you? 

Heart.  Yes,  that  I  will,  with  all  my  soul,  ma- 
dam. 

Bel.  Why,  then,  you  must  never  be  a  sloven ; 
never  be  out  of  humour;  never  smoke  tobacco; 
nor  drink,  but  when  you  are  dry. 

Heart.  That's  hard. 

Con.  Nay,  if  you  take  his  bottle  from  him,  you 
break  his  heart,  madam. 

Bel.  Why,  is  it  possible  the  gentleman  can  love 
drinking? 

Heart.  Only  by  way  of  antidote. 

Bel.  Against  what,  pray"? 

Heart.  Against  love,  madam. 

Lady  B.  Are  you  afraid  of  being  in  love,  sir  1 

Heart.  I  should,  if  there  were  any  danger  of  it. 

Lady  B.  Pray,  why  so  ? 

Heart.  Because  I  always  had  an  aversion  to 
being  used  like  a  dog. 

Bel,  Why,  truly,  men  in  love  are  seldom  used 
better. 

Lady  B.  But  were  you  never  in  love,  sir? 


Heart.  No,  I  thank  heaven,  madam. 

Bel.  Pray,  where  got  you  your  learning,  then? 

Heart.  From  other  people's  experience. 

Bel.  That's  being  a  spunger,  sir,  which  is  scarce 
honest ;  if  you'd  buy  some  experience  with  your 
own  money,  as  'twould  be  fairlier  got,  so  'twould 
stick  longer  by  you. 

Enter  a  Footman, 

Foot.  Madam,  here's  my  Lady  Fanciful,  to  wait 
upon  your  ladyship.  [Exit. 

Lady  B.  Shield  me,  kind  heaven!  What  an 
inundation  of  impertinence  is  here  coming  upon 
us! 

Enter  LadyFanciful,  lohorunsfirst  to  Lady  Brute, 
then  to  Belinda,  kissing  them. 

Lady  F.  My  dear  Lady  Brute,  and  sweet  Belinda, 
methinks,  'tis  an  age  since  I  saw  yon. 

Lady  B.  Yet  'tis  but  three  days  ;  sure,  you  have 
passed  your  time  verj'  ill,  it  seems  so  long  to  you  ! 

Lady  F.  Why,  really,  to  confess  the  truth  to 
you,  I  am  so  everlastingly  fatigued  with  the  ad- 
dresses of  unfortunate  gentlemen,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  extravagancy  of  the  example,  I  should  e'en 
tear  out  these  wicked  eyes  with  my  own  fingers,  to 
make  both  myself  and  mankind  easy.  What  think 
you  on't,  Mr.  Heartfree,  for  I  take  you  to  be  my 
faithful  adviser ■? 

Heart,  Why,  truly,  madam,  I  think  every  pro- 
ject that  is  for  the  good  of  mankind  ought  to  be 
encouraged. 

Lady  F.  Then  I  have  your  consent,  sir? 

Heart.  To  do  whatever  you  please,  madam. 

Lady  F.  You  had  a  much  more  limited  com- 
plaisance this  morning,  sir.  Would  you  believe  it, 
ladies  ?  this  gentleman  has  been  so  exceeding  ge- 
nerous, to  tell  me  of  above  fifty  faults,  in  less  time 
than  it  was  well  possible  for  me  to  commit  two  of 
them. 

Con.  Why,  truly,  madam,  my  friend  there  is  apt 
to  be  something  familiar  with  the  ladies. 

Lady  F.  He  is,  indeed,  sir;  but  he's  wondrous 
charitable  with  it;  he  has  had  the  goodness  to 
design  a  reformation,  e'en  down  to  my  fingers'  ends. 
'Twas  thus,  I  think,  sir,  (opening  her  fingers  in  an 
awkward  manner)  you'd  have  them  stand?  My 
eyes,  too,  he  did  not  like.  How  was  it  you  would 
have  directed  them?  thus,  I  think.  (Staring  at 
him.)  Then,  there  was  something  amiss  in  my  gait, 
too;  I  don't  know  well  how  'twas,  but,  as  I  take 
it,  he  would  have  me  walk  like  him.  Pray,  sir,  do 
me  the  favour  to  take  a  turn  or  two  about  the  room, 
that  the  company  may  see  you.  He's  sullen,  ladies, 
and  won't.  But,  to  make  short,  and  give  you  as 
true  an  idea  as  I  can  of  the  matter,  I  think  'twas 
much  about  this  figure  in  general,  he  would  have 
moulded  me  to — but  I  was  an  obstinate  woman,  and 
could  not  resolve  to  make  myself  mistress  of  his 
heart,  by  growing  as  awkward  as  his  fancy.  (She 
walks  awkwardly  about,  staring  and  looking  ungainly; 
then  changes  on  a  sudden  to  the  extremity  of  her  usual 
affectation.) 

Heart.  Just  thus  women  do,  when  they  think 
we  are  in  love  with  them,  or  when  they  are  so 
with  us.  (Constant  and  Lady  B.  talk  together 
apart.) 

Lady  F.  'Twould,  however,  be  less  vanity  for 
me  to  conclude  the  former,  than  you  the  latter, 
sir. 

Heart.  Madam,  all  I  shall  presume  to  conclude 
is,  that  if  I  were  in  love,  you'd  find  the  means  to 
make  me  soon  weary  on't. 

_  Lady  F.  Not  by  over  fondness,  upon  my  word, 
sir.  But,  pr'ythee,  let's  stop  here  ;  for  you  are  so 
much  governed  by  instinct,  I  know  you'll  grow 
brutish  at  last. 

Bel.  (Aside,)  Now  am  I  sure  she's  fond  of  him. 
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I'll  try  to  make  her  jealous.  Well,  for  my  part,  I 
sboald  be  glad  to  find  somebody  would  be  so  free 
with  me,  that  I  might  know  my  faults,  and  mend 
them. 

JLady  F.  Then,  pray,  let  me  recommend  this  gen- 
tleman to  you  ;  I  have  known  him  some  time,  and 
will  be  surety  for  him,  that  upon  a  very  limited 
encouragement  on  your  side,  you  shall  find  an  ex- 
tended impudence  on  his. 

Heart.  I  thank  you,  madam,  for  your  recom- 
mendation ;  but,  hating  idleness,  I'm  unwilling  (o 
enter  into  a  place  where,  I  believe,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  do.  I  was  fond  of  serving  your  lady- 
ship, because  I  knew  you'd  find  me  constant  em- 
ployment. 

Lady  F.  I  told  you  he'd  be  rude,  Belinda. 

Bel.  Oh  .'  a  little  bluntness  is  a  sign  of  honesty, 
which  makes  me  always  ready  to  pardon  it.  So, 
sir,  if  yon  have  no  other  objection  to  my  service, 
but  the  fear  of  being  idle  in  it,  you  may  venture 
to  list  yourself:  I  shall  find  you  work,  I  warrant 
you. 

Heart.  Upon  those  terms  I  engage,  madam;  and 
thus,  with  your  leave,  I  take  for  earnest.  (  Offers  to 
kiss  her  hand.) 

Bel.  Hold  there,  sir !  I'm  none  of  your  earnest- 
givers.  Bat,  if  I'm  well  served,  I  give  good  wages, 
and  pay  punctually.  (Heartfree  and  Belinda  seem  to 
continue  talking  familiarly  together.) 

Lady  F.  (^Aside.)  I  don't  like  this  jesting  be- 
tween them.  Methinks,  the  fool  begins  to  look  as 
if  he  were  in  earnest ;  but  then,  he  must  be  a  fool, 
indeed.  Lard  !  what  a  difference  there  is  between 
me  and  her!  (^Looking  at  Belinda  scornfully .)  How 
I  should  despise  such  a  thing,  if  I  were  a  man ! 
What  a  nose  she  has!  what  a  chin !  what  a  neck  ! 
Then  her  eyes — and  the  worst  kissing  lips  in  the 
universe!  No,  no,  he  can  never  like  her,  that's 
positive ;  yet  I  can't  suffer  them  together  any 
longer.  Mr.  Heartfree,  do  you  know  that  you  and 
I  must  have  no  quarrel,  for  all  this  ?  I  can't  for- 
bear being  a  little  severe,  now  and  then ;  but 
women,  you  know,  may  be  allowed  anything. 

Heart.  Up  to  a  certain  age,  madam. 

Lady  F.   Which  I'm  not  yet  past,  I  hope. 

Heart.  (Aside.)  Nor  ever  will,  I  dare  swear. 

LadyF.  (To  Lady  B.)  Come,  madam,  will  your 
ladyship  be  witness  to  our  reconciliation  1 

Lady  B.  You  are  agreed,  then,  at  last  ? 

Heart.  (Slightingly.)  We  forgive. 

Lady  F.  (Aside.)  That  was  a  cold,  ill-natured 
reply. 

Lady  B,  Then  there  are  no  challenges  sent  be- 
tween you? 

Heart.  Not  from  me,  I  promise.  (Aside  to  Con- 
stant.) But  that's  more  than  I'll  do  for  her;  for  I 
know  she  can  as  well  be  hanged  as  forbear  writing 
to  me. 

Con.  That  I  believe.  But  I  think  we  had  best 
be  going,  lest  she  should  suspect  something,  and 
be  malicious. 

Heart.  With  all  my  heart. 

Con.  Ladies,  we  are  your  humble  servants.  I 
see  Sir  John  is  quite  engaged,  'twould  be  in  vain 
to  expect  him.     Come,  Heartfree,  [Exit. 

Heart,  Ladies,  your  servant.  (To  Bel.)  I  hope, 
madam,  you  won't  forget  our  bargain ;  I'm  to  say 
what  I  please  to  you.  \_Exit. 

Bel.  Liberty  of  speech  entire,  sir. 

Lady  F.  (Asidf..)  Very  pretty,  truly!  But  how 
the  blockhead  went  out  languishing  at  her  ;  and  not 
a  look  towards  me!  Well,  people  may  talk,  but 
miracles  are  not  ceased.  For,  'tis  more  than  na- 
tural, such  a  rude  fellow  as  he  is,  and  such  a  little 
impertinent  as  she  should  be  capable  of  making  a 
woman  of  my  sphere  uneasy.  But  I  can  bear  her 
sight  no  longer,  methinks  she's  grown  ten  times 
uglier  than  Cornet.    I  must  home  and  study  re- 


venge. (ToJjadyB.)  Madam,  your  hnmble  ser- 
vant ;  I  must  take  my  leave. 

Lady  B.  What,  going  already,  madam? 

Lady  F,  I  must  beg  you'll  excuse  me  this  once  ; 
for,  really,  I  have  eighteen  visits  to  return  this 
afternoon ;  so,  you  see,  I'm  importuned  by  the 
women,  as  well  as  the  men.  (Going.)  Nay,  yoa 
sha'n't  go  one  step  out  of  the  room. 

Lady  B.  Indeed,  I'll  wait  upon  you  down. 

Lady  F.  No,  sweet  Lady  Brute,  yon  know  I 
swoon  at  ceremony. 

Lady  B.  Pray,  give  me  leave. 

Lady  F,  You  know  I  won't. 

Lady  B.  Indeed  I  must. 

Lady  F,  Indeed  you  sha'n't. 

Lady  B.  Indeed  I  will. 

Lady  F.  Indeed  you  sha'n't. 

Lady  B.  Indeed  I  will. 

Lady  F.  Indeed  you  sha'n't.  Indeed,  indeed, 
indeed  you  sha'n't.  [Exit  running ;  they  follow. 

Re-enter  LadY  Brcte. 

Lady  B.  This  impertinent  woman  has  put  me 
out  of  humour  for  a  fortnight.  What  an  agreeable 
moment  has  her  foolish  visit  interrupted!  Lord! 
what  a  pleasure  there  is  in  doing  what  we  should 
not  do ! 

Enter  Constant. 
Ah  !  here  again  ! 

Con.  Though  the  renewing  my  visit  may  seem  a 
little  irregular,  I  hope,  I  shall  obtain  your  pardon 
for  it,  madam,  when  you  know  I  only  left  the  room, 
lest  the  ladyrwho  was  here  should  have  been  as 
malicious  in  her  remarks,  as  she  is  foolish  in  her 
conduct. 

Lady  B.  He  who  has  discretion  enough  to  be 
tender  of  a  woman's  reputatiouj  carries  a  virtue 
about  him  that  may  atone  for  a  great  many  faults. 

Con.  If  it  has  a  title  to  atone  for  any,  its  preten- 
sions must  needs  be  strongest,  where  the  crime  is 
love.  But  I  hope  it  cannot  be  reckoned  an  off'ence 
to  love,  where  it  is  a  duty  to  adore. 

Lady  B.  'Tis  an  offence,  a  great  one,  where  it 
would  rob  a  woman  of  all  she  ought  to  he  adored 
for — her  virtue. 

Con.  Virtue !  that  phantom  of  honour,  which  men 
in  every  age  have  so  condemned,  they  have  thrown 
it  amongst  the  women  to  scramble  for. 

Lady  B.  If  it  be  a  thing  of  so  very  little  value, 
why  do  you  so  earnestly  recommend  it  to  your 
wives  and  daughters? 

Con.  We  recommend  it  to  our  wives,  madam, 
because  we  would  keep  them  to  ourselves ;  and  to 
our  daughters  because  we  would  dispose  of  them 
to  others. 

Lady  B.  'Tis,  then,  of  some  importance,  it  seems, 
since  yon  can't  dispose  of  them  without  it. 

Con.  I  beg  you  will  believe  I  did  bat  rally, 
madam.  I  know  you  judge  too  well  of  right  and 
wrong  to  be  deceived  by  arguments  like  those. 
And  I  hope  you  will  have  so  favourable  an  opinion 
of  my  understanding,  too,  to  believe  the  thing  called 
virtue  has  worth  enough  with  me  to  pass  for  an 
eternal  obligation  wherever  'tis  sacrificed. 

Lady  B.  It  is,  I  think,  so  great  a  one,  as  nothing 
can  repay. 

Con.  Yes,  the  making  the  man  you  love  your 
everlasting  debtor. 

Lady  B.  When  debtors  once  have  borrowed  all 
we  have  to  lend,  they  are  very  apt  to  grow  shy  of 
their  creditors'  company. 

Con.  That,  madam,  is  only  when  they  are  forced 
to  borrow  of  usurers,  and  not  of  a  generous  friend. 
Let  us  choose  our  creditors,  and  we  are  seldom  so 
ungrateful  as  to  shun  them. 

Lady  B.  What  think  you  of  Sir  John,  sir?  I  was 
his  free  choice. 

Con.  I  think  he's  married,  madam. 
*  95 
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Lady  B.  Does  marriage,  then,  exclude  men  from 
jour  rule  of  constancy  ? 

Con.  It  does.  Constancy's  a  brave,  free,  haughty, 
generous  agent,  that  cannot  buckle  to  the  chains 
of  wedlock.  {Following  her.)  But,  madam — 

Lady  B.  But,  sir,  'tis  my  turn  to  be  discreet 
now,  and  not  suffer  too  long  a  visit. 

Con.  {Catching  her  hand.)  By  heaven,  you  shall 
not  stir,  till  you  give  me  hopes  that  I  shall  see  you 
again  at  some  more  convenient  time  and  place. 

Lady  B.  I  give  you  just  hopes  enough  {breaking 
from  him)  to  get  loose  from  you;  and  that's  all  I 
can  afford  you  at  this  time.  l^Exit,  ruiming. 

Con.  Now,  by  all  that's  great  and  good,  she's  a 
charming  woman  !  In  what  an  ecstacy  of  joy  she 
has  left  me !  for  she  gave  me  hope.  Did  she  not 
saj  she  gave  me  hope?  Hope!  Ay,  what  hope? 
Enough  to  make  me  let  her  go !  Why,  that's 
enough  in  conscience.  Or,  no  matter  how  'twas 
spoke,  hope  was  the  word,  it  came  from  her,  and  it 
■was  said  to  me. 

Enter  Heartfree. 
Ah !  Heartfree,  thou  hast  done  me  noble  service 
in  prattling  to  the  young  gentlewoman  without 
there.  Come  to  my  arms,  thou  venerable  bawd, 
and  let  me  squeeze  thee  {enthraring  him  eagerly) 
as  a  new  pair  of  stays  does  a  fat  country  girl,  when 
she's  carried  to  court,  to  stand  for  a  maid  of  ho- 
nour. 

Heart.  Why,  what  the  devil's  all  this  rapture 
for"? 

Con.  Rapture!  There's  ground  for  rapture, 
man  !  There's  hopes,  my  Heartfree — hopes,  my 
friend. 

Heart.  Hopes!  of  what? 

Con.  Why,  hopes  that  my  lady  and  I  together, 
(for  'tis  more  than  one  body's  work,)  should  make 
Sir  John  a  cuckold. 

Heart.  Pr'ythee,  what  did  she  say  to  thee'! 

Con.  Say !  What  did  she  not  say !  She  said 
that — says  she — she  said — Zoons!  I  don't  know 
what  she  said;  but  she  looked  as  if  she  said  every- 
thing I'd  have  her :  and  so,  if  thou'lt  go  to  the  ta- 
vern, I'll  treat  thee  with  anything  that  gold  can 
buy ;  III  give  all  my  silver  among  the  drawers, 
make  a  bonfire  before  the  doors ;  swear  that  the 
Pope's  turned  protestant,  and  that  all  the  politicians 
in  England  are  of  one  mind.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— ^  Tavern. 

Lord  Rake,  Sir  John  Brute,  &c.  discovered  at 
a  table,  drinking. 

All.  Huzza! 

LordR.  Come,  boys,  charge  again:  so — confu- 
sion to  all  order.     Here's  liberty  of  conscience. 

All.  Huzza! 

Lord  R.  Come,  sing  the  song  I  made  this  morn- 
ing, to  this  purpose. 

Sir  J.  'Tis  wicked,  I  hope. 

Lord  R.  Don't  I  tell  you  that  I  made  it? 

Sir  J.  My  lord,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  doubting 
your  taste.    Come,  begin. 

SONG.— Colonel  Bully. 
We'ie  gayly  yet,  ive're  gnyly  yet, 
And  were  not  veryfow,  but  we're  gayly  yet; 
Then  sit  ye  awhile,  and  tipple  a  bit. 
For  we's  not  very  fow,  but  we're  gayly  yet, 

And  we're  gayly  yet,  d^x. 
There  were  three  lads,  and  they  were  clad. 
There  were  three  lasses,  and  them  they  had. 
Three  trees  in  the  orchard  are  newly  sprung. 
And  we's  a  git  peer  enough,  we're  but  young. 
And  we're  gayly  yet,  SfC. 
Then  up  went  Alley,  Ailey,  up  went  Alley  now; 
Then  up  with  Alley,  quo'  Crumma,  we's  get  a  roarina 
fow,  -^ 


And  one  was  kiss'd  in  the  bam,  another  was  kiss'd  on 

the  green, 
And  t'other  behind  the  pease-stack,  till  the  mow  flew 

up  to  her  eyn. 

Then  up  went  Ailey,  Ailey,  Sfc. 

Now,  fie  !  John  Thompson,  run. 

Gin  ever  you  run  in  your  life, 
De'il get  ye!  but,  hie,  my  dear  Jack, 

There's  a  nion  got  to  bed  with  your  wife. 
Then  up  weiit  Ailey, 6^c. 

Then  away  John  Thompson  run, 

And,  egad!  he  run  with  speed. 
But  before  he  had  run  his  length 

The  false  loon  had  done  the  deed. 
Then  up  went  A  iley,  Sfc. 

Lord  R.  Well,  how  do  you  like  it,  gentlemen? 

All.  Oh  !  admirable ! 

Sir  J.  I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  a  song  that  is 
not  full  of  sin  and  impudence. 

Lord  R.  Then  my  muse  is  to  your  taste.  But 
drink  away ;  the  night  steals  upon  us ;  we  shall 
want  time  to  be  lewd  in.  Hey  !  sally  out,  sirrah, 
and  see  what's  doing  in  the  camp ;  we'll  beat  up  the 
quarters  presently. 

Wait.  I'll  bring  your  lordship  an  exact  account. 

[Exit. 

LordR.  Courage,  knight!  victory  attends  you ! 

Sir  J.  And  laurels  shall  crown  me.  Drink  away, 
and  be  d — d! 

Lord  R.  Again,  boys!  t'other  glass,  and  no  mo- 
rality. 

Sir  J.  {Drunk.)  Ay,  no  morality — and  d — n  the 
watch!   And  let  the  constable  be  married. 

All.  Huzza! 

Enter  Waiter. 

LordR.  How  are  the  streets  inhabited,  sirrah? 

Wait.  My  lord,  it's  Sunday  night,  they  are  full 
of  drunken  citizens.  [Exit. 

Lord  R.  Along,  then,  boys,  we  shall  have  a 
feast. 

Col.  Along,  noble  knight ! 

Sir  J.  Ay,  along,  Bully !  and  he  that  says  Sir 
John  Brute  is  not  as  drunk,  and  as  religious  as  the 
drunkenest  citizen  of  them  all,  is  a  liar,  and  the 
son  of  a  whore. 

Col.  Why,  that  was  bravely  spoken,  and  like  a 
free-born  Englishman. 

Sir  J.  What's  that  to  you,  sir,  whether  I  am  an 
Englishman  or  a  Frenchman  ? 

Col.  Zooiis!  you  are  not  angry,  sir? 

Sir  J.  Zoons !  I  am  angry,  sir;  for,  if  I  am  a  free- 
born  Englishman,  what  have  you  to  do,  even  to 
talk  of  my  privileges? 

LordR.  Why,  pr'ythee,  knight,  don't  quarrel 
here ;  leave  private  animosities  to  be  decided  by 
daylight;  let  the  night  be  employed  against  the 
public  enemy. 

Sir  J.  My  lord,  I  respect  you,  because  you  are 
a  man  of  quality.  But  I'll  make  that  fellow  know 
I'm  within  a  hair's  breadth  as  absolute  by  my  pri- 
vileges, as  the  king  of  France  is  by  his  prerogative. 
He,  by  his  prerogative,  takes  money  where  it  is 
not  his  due  ;  I,  by  my  privilege,  refuse  paying  it 
where  I  owe  it.  Liberty  and  property,  and  old 
England!     Huzza! 

All.  Huzza! 

[Exit  Sir  John,  reeling,  the  rest  following . 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.—Covent  Garden. 

Enter  Lord  Rake  and  Colonel  Bully,  with 
their  swords  drawn. 
Lord  R,  Is  the  dog  dead? 
Col,  No,  d — n  him !  I  heard  him  wheeze. 
Lord  R.  How  the  witch  his  wife  howled ! 
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(Co/.  Ay,  sbe'll  alarm  the  watch  presently. 
LordR.  Appear,  knight,  then  ;  come,  you  have  a 
good  cause  to  fight  for;  there's  a  man  murdered. 

Enter  Sir  John  Brute. 
•    Sir  J.  Is  there?  then  let  his  ghost  be  satisfied; 
•for  I'll  sacrifice  a  constable  to  it  presently,  and 
born  his  body  upon  bis  wooden  chair. 

Enter  a  Tailor,  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm. 

Col.  How  now!  What  have  we  got  here?  a 
thief? 

Tai.  No,  an't  please  yon,  I'm  no  thief. 

Lord  R,  That  we'll  see  presently.  Here,  let  the 
general  examine  him. 

Sir  J.  Ay,  ay;  let  me  examine  him,  and  I'll  lay 
a  hundred  ponnds  I  find  him  guilty,  in  spite  of  his 
teeth;  for  he  looks  like  a  sneaking  rascal.  Come, 
sirrah,  without  equivocation,  or  mental  reservation, 
tell  me  of  what  opinion  you  are,  and  what  calling; 
for  by  them  I  shall  guess  at  your  morals. 

Tai.  An't  please  you,  I'm  a  dissenting  journey- 
man woman's  tailor. 

Sir  J.  Then,  sirrah,  you  love  lying  by  your  reli- 
gion, and  theft  by  your  trade :  and  so,  that  your 
punishments  may  be  suitable  to  your  crimes,  I'll 
have  you  first  gagged,  and  then  hanged. 

Tai.  Pray,  good  worthy  gentlemen,  don't  abuse 
me  :  indeed,  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  work- 
man, though  I  say  it,  that  should  not  say  it. 

Sir  J.  No  words,  sirrah,  but  attend  your  fate. 

Lord  R.  Let  me  see  what's  in  that  bundle. 

Tai.  An't  please  you,  it's  my  lady's  morning 
dress  and  hat. 

Sir  J.  What  lady,  you  reptile,  youl 

Tai.  My  Lady  Brute,  an't  please  your  honour. 

Sir  J.  My  Lady  Brute!  my  wife!  the  robe  of 
my  wife !  With  reverence  let  me  approach  it.  The 
dear  angel  is  always  taking  care  of  me  in  danger, 
and  has  sent  me  this  suit  of  armour,  to  protect  me 
in  this  day  of  battle :  on  they  go. 

All.  Oh,  brave  knight! 

LordR.  Live,  Don  Quixote  the  second! 

Sir  J.  Sancho,  my  'squire,  help  me  on  with  my 
armour. 

Tai.  Oh!  dear  gentleman !  I  shall  be  quite  un- 
done, if  you  take  the  sack. 

Sir  J.  Retire,  sirrah!  and,  since  you  carry  off 
your  skin,  go  home,  and  be  happy.  [Exit  Tailor. 
They  dress  Sir  J.^  So  !  how  do  you  like  my  shapes 
now? 

Lord  R.  To  a  miracle  !  he  looks  like  a  queen  of 
the  Amazons.  But,  to  your  arms,  gentlemen  !  the 
enemy's  upon  their  march;  here's  the  watch. 

Sir  J.  Oons  !  if  it  were  Alexander  the  Great,  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  I  would  drive  him  into  a 
horsepond. 

All.  Huzza!    Oh,  brave  knight! 

Enter  Watchmen. 

Sir  J.  See !  here  he  comes,  with  all  his  Greeks 
about  him:   follow  me,  boys. 

1  Watch.  Heyday!  Who  have  we  got  here? 
stand ! 

Sir  T.  Mayhap  not. 

1  Watch.  What  are  you  all  doing  here  in  the 
streets  at  this  time  of  night?  And  who  are  you, 
madam,  that  seems  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  noble 
crew? 

Sir  J.  Sirrah,  I  am  Bonduca,  queen  of  the 
Welshmen  ;  and,  with  a  leek  as  long  as  my  pedi- 
gree, I  will  destroy  your  Roman  legions  in  an 
instant.  Britons,  strike  home!  {Snatches a  Watch- 
man's staff,  strikes  at  the  Watch,  drives  them  off, 
and  returns  in  custody. ) 

1  Watch.  So!  we  have  got  the  queen,  however. 
We'll  make  her  pay  well  for  her  ransom.  Come, 
madam,  will  your  majesty  please  to  walk  before  the 
constable  t 


Sir  J.  The  constable's  a  rascal,  and  you  are  a 
son  of  a  whore ! 

1  Watch,  A  most  noble  reply,  truly!  If  this  be 
her  royal  style,  I'll  warrant  her  maids  of  honour 
prattle  prettily:  but  we'll  teach  you  some  of  our 
court  dialect  before  we  part  with  you,  princess. 
Away  with  her  to  the  round-house. 

Sir  J.  Hands  off,  you  ruffians!  My  hononr'a 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life ;  I  hope  yon  won't  be  so 
uncivil. 

1  Watch.  Away  with  her.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  Chamber. 
Enter  Heartfree. 

^e«rf.  What  the  plague  ails  me?  Love!  No, 
I  thank  you  for  that ;  my  heart's  rock  still.  Yet, 
'tis  Belinda  that  disturbs  me,  that's  positive.  Well, 
what  of  all  that?  Must  I  love  her  for  being  trou- 
blesome? At  that  rate,  I  might  love  all  the  women 
I  meet,  egad!  But,  hold!  though  I  don't  love  her 
for  disturbing  me,  yet  she  may  disturb  me,  because 
I  love  her.  Ay,  that  may  be,  faith.  I  have  dreamt 
of  her,  that's  certain.  Well,  so  I  have  of  my  mo- 
ther; therefore,  what's  that  to  the  purpose?  Ay, 
but  Belinda  runs  in  my  mind  waking^and  so  does 
many  a  d — d  thing,  that  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for, 
Melhinks,  though,  I  would  faitfbe  talking  to  her, 
and  yet  I  have  no  business.  Well,  am  I  the  first 
man  that  has  had  a  mind  to  do  an  impertinent 
thing? 

Enter  Constant. 

Con.  How  now,  Heartfree!  What  makes  yoa 
up  and  dressed  so  soon  1  1  thought  none  but 
lovers  quarrelled  with  their  beds ;  I  expected  to 
have  found  jou  snoring,  as  I  used  to  do. 

Heart.  Why,  faith  !  friend,  'tis  the  care  I  have 
of  your  affairs  that  makes  me  so  thoughtful ;  I  have 
been  studying  all  night  how  to  bring  your  matter 
about  with  Belinda. 

Con.  With  Belinda? 

Heart.  With  my  lady,  I  mean :  and,  faith !  I 
have  mighty  hopes  on't.  Sure,  you  must  be  very 
well  satisfied  with  her  behaviour  to  you  yester- 
day? 

Con.  So  well,  that  nothing  but  a  lover's  fears 
can  make  me  doubt  of  success.  But  what  can  this 
sudden  change  proceed  from  ? 

Heart.  Why,  you  saw  her  husband  beat  her,  did 
you  not  ? 

Con.  That's  true:  a  husband  is  scarce  to  be 
borne  upon  any  terms,  much  less  when  he  fights 
with  his  wife.  Methinks  she  should  e'en  have 
cuckolded  him  upon  the  spot,  to  shew,  that  after 
the  battle  she  was  master  of  the  field.    , 

Heart.  A  council  of  war  of  women  would  infal- 
libly have  advised  her  to  it.  But,  I  confess,  so 
agreeable  a  woman  as  Belinda  deserves  better 
usage. 

Con.  Belinda  again! 

Heart.  My  lady,  I  mean.  What  a  plague  make.? 
me  blunder  so  to-day?  (Aside.)  A  plague  of  this 
treacherous  tongue. 

Con.  Pr'ythee,  look  upon  me  seriously.  Heart- 
free.  Now  answer  me  directly :  is  it  my  lady,  or 
Belinda,  employs  your  careful  thoughts  thus? 

Heart.  My  lady,  or  Belinda! 

Con.  In  love,  by  this  light!  in  love ! 

Heart.  In  love! 

Con.  Nay,  never  deny  it ;  for  thou'lt  do  it  so 
awkwardly,  'twill  but  make  the  jest  sit  heavier 
about  thee.     My  dear  friend,  I  give  you  much  joy. 

Heart.  Why,  pr'ythee,  you  won't  persuade  me 
to  it,  will  you? 

Con.  That  she's  mistress  of  your  tongue,  that's 
plain ;  and  I  know  you  are  so  honest  a  fellow,  your 
tongue  and  heart  always  go  together.  But  how 
— but  how  the  devil — psha!  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
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Heart.  Heyday!  Why,  SQi-e,  you  don't  believe 
it  in  earnest  1 

Con.  Yes,  I  do,  because  I  see  yon  deny  it  in 
jest. 

Heart.  Nay,  but,  look  yon  !  Ned — a — deny  m 
jest — a — gadzooks  !  you  know,  I  say — a — when  a 
man  denies  a  thing  in  jest — a — 

Con.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1 

Heart.  Nay,  then  we  shall  have  it:  what,  be- 
cause a  man  stumbles  at  a  wordl  Did  you  never 
make  a  blunder  1 

Con,  Yes,  for  I  am  in  love;  I  own  it. 

Heart.  Then  so  am  I : — now  laugh  till  thy  soul's 
glutted  with  mirth.  But,  dear  Constant,  don't  tell 
the  town  on't. 

Con.  Nay,  then,  'twere  almost  a  pity  to  laugh  at 
thee,  after  so  honest  a  confession. 

Enter  a  Footman. 

Foot.  Sir,  there's  a  porter  without,  with  a  let- 
ter ;  he  desires  to  give  it  into  your  own  hands. 
Con.  Call  him  in. 

Enter  Porter. 

"What,  Joe,  is  it  thee? 

Port.  An't  please  you,  sir,  I  was  ordered  to  de- 
liver this  into  your  hands,  by  two  well-shaped 
ladies,  at  the  New  Exchange.  I  was  at  your 
honour's  lodgings,  and  your  servants  sent  me 
hither. 

Con.  'Tis  well :  are  you  to  carry  any  answer? 

Port,  No,  my  noble  master.  They  gave  me  my 
orders,  and  whip,  they  are  gone. 

Con.  Very  well;  there.  {Gives  him  money.) 

Port.  Heaven  bless  your  honour!  [^Exit. 

Con.  Now  let's  see  what  honest,  trusty  Joe  has 
brought  us.  {Reads.)  "  If  you  and  your  playfellow 
can  spare  time  from  your  business  and  devotions, 
don't  fail  to  be  at  Spring  Garden,  about  eight  in  the 
evening.  You'll  find  nothing  there  but  women,  so 
you  need  bring  no  other  arms  than  what  you  usually 
carry  about  you."  So,  playfellow,  here's  something 
to  stay  your  stomach,  till  your  mistress's  dish  is 
ready  for  you. 

Heart.  Some  of  our  old  battered  acquaintance. 
I  won't  go,  not  J. 

Con.  Nay,  that  yon  can't  avoid :  there's  honour 
in  the  case ;  'tis  a  challenge,  and  I  want  a  second. 

Heart.  I  doubt  I  shall  be  but  a  very  useless  one 
to  you;  for  I'm  so  disheartened  by  this  wound 
Belinda  has  given  me,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  have 
courage  enough  to  draw  my  sword. 

Con.  Oh!  if  that  be  all,  come  along;  I'll  warrant 
you'll  find  sword  enough  for  such  enemies  as  we 
nave  to  deal  withal.  \^Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — A  Hall  in  the  Justice's  house. 

Enter   Constable  and  Watchmen  with  Sir  John 
Brute. 

Con.  Come,  forsooth,  come  along,  if  yon  please. 
I  once,  in  compassion,  thought  to  have  seen  you 
safe  home  this  morning;  but  you  have  been  so 
rampant  and  abusive  all  night,  I  shall  see  what  the 
justice  of  peace  will  say  to  yon. 

Sir  J.  And  you  shall  see  what  I'll  say  to  the 
justice  of  peace,  sirrah.  (  Watchman  knocks  at  the 
door.) 

Enter  Servant. 

Con.  Is  Mr.  Justice  at  home? 

Serv.  Yes. 

Con.  Pray,  acquaint  his  worship  we  have  got  an 
unruly  woman  here,  and  desire  to  know  what  he'll 
please  to  have  done  with  her. 

Serv.  I'll  acquaint  my  master.  [Exit. 

"Sir /.Hark  you!  constable,  what  cuckoldv  ius- 
ticeisthisf  ■^  ■' 


Con.  One  that  knovfs  how  to  deal  with  such 
romps  as  you  are,  I'll  warrant  you. 
Enter  Justice. 

Just.  Well,  Mr.  Constable,  what  is  the  matter 
here? 

Con.  An't  please  your  worship,  this  here  comical 
sort  of  a  gentlewoman  has  committed  great  out- 
rages to-night.  She  has  been  frolicking  with  my 
Lord  Rake  and  his  gang ;  they  attacked  the  watch, 
and  I  hear  there  has  been  a  man  killed.  I  believe 
'tis  they  have  done  it. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  there  may  have  been  murder,  for 
aught  I  know;  and  'tis  a  great  mercy  there  has  not 
been  a  rape,  too ;  that  fellow  would  have  ravished 
me. 

1  Watch.  Ravish,  ravish!  Oh,  lad!  oh,  lud! 
oh,  lud  I     Do  I  look  like  a  ravisher? 

Just.  Why,  truly,  she  does  seem  a  little  mas- 
culine about  the  mouth. 

2  Watch.  Yes,  and  about  the  hands,  too,  an't 
please  your  worship.  I  did  but  offer,  in  mere 
civility,  to  help  her  up  the  steps  into  our  apart- 
ment, and  with  her  gripen  fists — {Sir  J.  knocks  him 
down.) 

Sir  J.  I  felled  him  to  the  ground,  like  an  ox. 

Just.  Out  upon  this  boisterous  woman!  out  upon 
her! 

Sir  J.  Mr.  Justice,  he  would  have  been  uncivil ; 
it  was  in  defence  of  my  honour,  and  I  demand 
satisfaction. 

2  Watch.  I  hope  your  worship  will  satisfy  her 
honour  in  Bridewell ;  that  fist  of  her's  will  make  an 
admirable  hemp-beater. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  protect  me  against 
that  libidinons  rascal.  I  am  a  woman  of  quality, 
and  virtue,  too,  for  all  I  am  in  an  undress  tlus 
morning. 

Just.  Wh}',  she  really  has  the  air  of  a  sort  of  a 
woman  a  little  somethingish  out  of  the  common. 
Madam,  if  you  expect  I  should  be  favourable  to 
you,, I  desire  I  may  know  who  you  are. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  am  anybody,  at  your  service. 

Just.  I  desire  to  know  your  name. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  my  name's  Mary. 

Just.  Ay,  but  your  surname,  madam. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  my  surname's  the  very  same  with  my 
husband's. 

Just.  A  strange  woman  this!  Who  is  your  hus- 
band, pray? 

Sir  J.  Sir  John — 

Just.  Sir  John  who  ? 

Sir  J.  Sir  John  Brute. 

Just.  Is  it  possible,  madam,  yon  can  be  mv  Ladv 
Brute?  ^ 

Sir  J.  That  happy  woman,  sir,  am  I ;  only  a 
little  in  ray  merriment  to-night. 

Just.  I  am  concerned  for  Sir  John. 

Sir  J.  Truly,  so  am  I. 

Just.  I  have  heard  he  is  an  honest  gentleman. 

Sir  J.  As  ever  drank. 

Just.  Good  lack!  Indeed,  lady,  I'm  sorry  he  has 
such  a  wife. 

Sir  J.  I  am  sorry  he  has  any  wife  at  all. 

Just.  And  so,  perhaps,  may  he.  I  doubt  "you 
have  not  given  him  a  very  good  taste  of  matri- 
mony. 

Sir  J.  Taste,  sir!  Sir,  I  have  scorned  to  stint 
him  to  a  taste  ;  I  have  given  him  a  full  meal  of  it. 

Just.  Indeed,  I  believe  so.  But,  pray,  fair  lady, 
may  he  have  given  you  any  occasion  for  this  extra- 
ordinary conduct?  does  he  not  use  you  well? 

Sir  J.  A  little  upon  the  rough  sometimes. 

Just.  Ay,  anj'  man  may  be  out  of  humour  now 
and  then. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  love  peace  and  quiet ;  and  when  a 
woman  don't  find  that  at  home,  she's  apt,  some- 
times, to  comfort  herself  with  a  few  innocent  diver- 
sions abroad. 
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Just.  A  straoge  woman  this !  Does  he  spend  a 
reasonable  portion  of  his  time  at  home,  to  the  com- 
fort of  liis  wife  and  children  ? 

Sir  J.  He  never  gave  his  wife  cause  to  repine  at 
bis  being  abroad  in  his  life. 

Jusl,  Pray,  madam,  how  may  he  be  in  the  grand 
matrimonial  point.     Is  he  true  to  your  bed? 

Sir  J.  Sir ! 

Jiist.  Is  he  true  to  your  bed"! 

Sir  J.  Chaste  !  Oons  !  this  fellow  asks  so  many 
impertinent  questions!  Egad!  I  believe  it  is  the 
justice's  wife  in  the  justice's  clothes.  {Aside.) 

Just.  'Tis  a  great  pity  she  should  have  been  thus 
disposed  of.  Pray,  madam,  (and  then  I  have  done,) 
what  may  be  your  ladyship's  common  method  of 
life  ?  if  I  may  presume  so  far. 

Sir  J.  Why,  sir,  niuch  that  of  a  woman  of 
quality. 

Just.  Pray,  how  may  you  generally  pass  your 
time,  madam"?     Your  morning,  for  example. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  like  a  woman  of  quality,  I  wake  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  I  stretch,  and  make 
a  sign  for  my  chocolate ;  when  I  have  drunk  three 
cups,  I  slide  down  again  upon  my  back,  with  my 
arms  over  my  head,  while  my  two  maids  put  on  my 
stockings ;  then,  hanging  upon  their  shoulders,  I 
am  trailed  to  my  great  chair,  where  I  sit  and  yawn 
for  my  breakfast;  if  it  don't  come  presently,  I  lie 
down  upon  my  couch  to  say  my  prayers,  while  my 
maid  reads  me  the  play-bills. 

Just.  Very  well,  madam  1 

Sir  J.  When  the  tea  is  brought  in,  I  drink  twelve 
regular  dishes,  with  eight  slices  of  bread  and  but- 
ter ;  and,  half-an-hour  after,  I  send  to  the  cook,  to 
know  if  the  dinner  is  almost  ready. 

Just.  So,  madam! 

Sir  J.  By  that  time  my  head  is  half-dressed,  I 
hear  my  husband  swearing  himself  into  a  state  of 
perdition  that  the  meat's  all  cold  upon  the  table ; 
to  amend  which,  I  come  down  in  an  hour  more, 
and  have  it  sent  back  to  the  kitchen,  to  be  all 
dressed  over  again. 

Just.  Poor  man  ! 

Sir  J.  When  I  have  dined,  and  my  idle  servants 
are  presumptuously  set  down  at  their  ease  to  do  so 
too,  I  call  for  my  coach ,  to  go  visit  fifty  dear  friends, 
of  whom  I  hope  I  never  shall  find  one  at  home  while 
I  shall  live. 

Just.  So  I  there's  the  morning  and  afternoon 
pretty  well  disposed  of.  Pray,  how,  madam,  do 
you  pass  your  evenings? 

Sir  J.  Like  a  woman  of  spirit,  sir ;  a  great 
spirit.  Give  me  a  box  and  dice — seven's  the  main  ! 
Oons  !  sir,  I  set  you  a  hundred  pounds  !  Why,  do 
you  think  women  are  married  now-a-days,  to  sit  at 
home  and  mend  napkins  1  Oh  !  the  lord  help  your 
head ! 

Just.  Mercy  on  us!  Mr.  Constable,  what  will 
this  age  come  tol 

Con.  What  will  it  come  to,  indeed,  if  such  wo- 
men as  these  are  not  set  in  the  stocks  ! 

Sir  J.  Mr.  Justice! 

Just.  Madam ! 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  have  a  little  urgent  business  calls 
upon  me;  and,  therefore,  I  desire  the  favour  of  you 
to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion. 

Jiist.  Madam,  if  I  were  sure  that  business  were 
not  to  commit  more  disorders,  I  would  release 
you. 

(Sir/,  None — by  my  virtue.  [her. 

Just.  Then,  Mr.  Constable,  yon  may  discharge 

Sir  J.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant.  Will  you 
please  to  accept  of  a  bottle? 

Just.  I  thank  you  kindly,  madam  :  but  I  never 
drink  in  a  morning.  Good  b'ye,  madam!  good 
b'ye! 

Sir  J.  Mr.  Justice,  will  you  be  so  kind  and  ob- 
liging as  to  grant  me  one  favour  1 


Just.  Ay:  what  is  it? 

Sir  J.  That  your  worship  would  be  so  very  ob- 
liging as  to  let  me  have  the  honour  of  a  chaste 
salute.     Won't  you? 

Just.  Good  b'ye,  madam  I 

Sir  J.  Good  b'ye,  good  sir !  \^Exit  Justice.l  So 
now,  Mr.  Constable,  shall  you  and  I  go  pick  up  a 
whore  together? 

Con.  No,  thank  you,  madam  :  my  wife's  enough 
to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man. 

Sir  J.  (Aside.)  He,  he,  he!  The  fool  is  married, 
then.  Well,  you  won't  go? 

Con.  Not  I,  truly  ! 

Sir  J.  Then  I'll  go  by  myself;  and  you  and  your 
wife  may  go  to  the  devil.  [Exit. 

Con.  {Gazing  after  Mm.)  Why,  God-a-mercy, 
lady.  lExit. 

Scene  IY.— Spring  Garden. 

Constant  and  Heartfree  cross  the  stage.  As 
they  go  off,  enter  Lady  Fanciful  and  Made- 
moiselle, masked,  and  dogging  them. 

Con.  So !  I  tliink  we  are  about  the  time  ap- 
pointed :  let  us  walk  up  this  way. 

[^Exit  with  Heartfree. 

Lady  F.  Good  !  thus  far  I  have  dogged  them 
without  being  discovered.  'Tis  infallibly  some 
intrigue  that  brings  them  to  Spring  Garden.  How 
my  poor  heart  is  torn  and  racked  with  fear  and 
jealousy  !  Let  it  be  anything  but  that  flirt  Belinda, 
and  I'll  try  to  bear  it.  But,  if  it  proves  her,  all 
that's  woman  in  me  shall  be  employed  to  destroy 
her.  "    l^Exit  after  Constant  and  Heartfree. 

Re-enter  Constant  and  Heartfree.  Lady  Fan- 
ciful and  MAO\imoiSElLE'  still  following  at  a 
distance. 

Con.  I  see  no  females  yet,  that  have  anything  to 
say  to  us.     I'm  afraid  we  are  bantered. 

Heart.  I  wish  we  were,  for  I'm  in  no  humour  to 
make  either  them  or  myself  merry. 

Enter  Lady  Brute  and  Belinda,  masked,  and 
poorly  dressed. 

Con.  How  now!  Who  are  these?  Not  our  game, 
I  hope. 

Heart.  If  they  are,  we  are  e'en  well  enough 
served,  to  come  a  hunting  here  when  we  had  so 
much  better  game  in  chase  elsewhere. 

Lady  F.  (To  Mademoiselle.)  So,  those  are  their 
ladies,  without  doubt.  But  I'm  afraid  that  doily 
stuff  is  not  worn  for  want  of  better  clothes.  They 
are  the  very  shape  and  size  of  Belinda  and  her 
aunt. 

Madem.  So  dey  be,  inteed,  matam. 

LadyF.  We'll  slip  into  this  close  arbour,  where 
we  may  hear  all  they  say.  [Exit  with  Madem. 

Lady  B.  What,  are  you  afraid  of  us,  gentle- 
men ! 

Heart.  Why,  truly,  I  think  we  ma}',  if  appear- 
ances don't  lie. 

Bel.  Do  you  always  find  women  what  they  ap- 
pear to  be,  sir? 

Heart.  No,  forsooth !  but  I  seldom  find  them 
better  than  they  appear  to  be. 

Bel.  Then  the  outside's  best,  you  think. 

Heart.  'Tis  the  honestest. 

Con.  Have  a  care,  Heartfree !  you  are  relapsing 
again. 

Lady  B.  Why,  does  the  gentleman  use  to  rail  at 
women? 

Con.  He  has  done  formerly. 

Bel.  I  suppose  he  had  very  good  call  for't.  They 
did  not  use  you  so  well  as  you  thought  you  de- 
served, sir? 

Lady  B.  They  made  themselves  merry  at  your 
expense,  sir? 
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Bel  Laughed  when  yoa  sighed  ? 

Ladfj  B.  Slept  while  you  were  waking  ? 

Bel.  Had  your  porter  beat? 

Lady  B.  And  threw  your  billet-doux  in  the  fire'! 

Heart.  Heyday  !  I  shall  do  more  than  rail,  pre- 
sently. 

Bel.  Why,  you  won't  beat  us,  will  you? 

Heart.  I  don't  know  but  I  may. 

Con.  What  the  devil's  coming  here  ?  Sir  John, 
and  drunk,  i'faiih  ! 

Enter  SiR  JoHN  Brutiv. 

Sir  J.  W^hat,  a  pox  !  here's  Constant,  Heartfree, 
and  two  whores,  egad  !  Oh  !  you  covetous  rogues  ! 
What,  have  you  never  a  spare  punk  for  your 
friend?  But  I'll  share  with  you.  (^Seizes  both  the 
women.) 

Heart.  Why,  what  the  plague  have  yoa  heen 
doing,  knight? 

Sir  J.  Why,  I  have  been  beating  the  watch,  and 
scandalizing  the  women  of  quality. 

Heart.  A  very  good  account,  truly  ! 

Sir  J.  And  what  do  you  think  I'll  do  next? 

Con,  Nay,  that  no  man  can  guess. 

Sir  J.  Why,  if  you'll  let  me  sup  with  you,  I'll 
treat  both  your  strumpets. 

Lady  B.  (Aside.)  Oh,  lord!  we  are  undone. 

Heart.  No,  we  can't  sup  together,  because  we 
have  some  affairs  elsewhere.  But  if  you'll  accept 
of  these  two  ladies,  we'll  be  so  complaisant  to  you 
to  resign  our  right  in  them. 

Bel.  (Aside.)  Lord!  what  shall  we  do? 

Sir  J.  Let  me  see  ;  their  clothes  are  such  d — d 
clothes,  they  won't  pawn  for  the  reckoning. 

Heart.  Sir  John,  your  servant.  Raptures  attend 
yon. 

Con.  Adieu,  'ladies ;  make  much  of  the  gentle- 
man. 

Lady  B.  Why,  sure,  you  won't  leave  us  in  the 
hands  of  a  drunken  fellow,  to  abuse  us? 

Sir  J.  Who  do  you  call  a  drunken  fellow,  you 
slut  you  !  I'm  a  man  of  quality  :  the  king  has  made 
me  a  knight. 

Heart.  Ay,  ay,  you  are  in  good  hands  ;  adieu, 
adieu !  [^Ruits  off. 

Lady  B.  The  devil's  hands!  let  me  go,  or  I'll — 
for  heaven's  sake  protect  us  !  (Breaks  from  Sir  J. 
rwis  to  Constant,  twitching  off  her  mask,  and  clap- 
ping it  on  again.) 
_  ^ir  J.  I'll  devil  you,  you  jade,  you  !  I'll  demo- 
lish your  ugly  face. 

Reenter  Heartfree,  Belinda  runs  to  him,  and 
shews  her  face. 

Heart.  Hold,  thou  mighty  man!  Lookye!  sir, 
■we  did  but  jest  with  you.  "These  are  ladies  of  our 
acquaintance,  that  we  had  a  mind  to  frighten  a 
little  ;  but  now  you  must  leave  us. 

Sir  J.  Oons  !  I  won't  leave  you,  not  I. 

Heart.  Nay,  but  you  must,  though;  and,  there- 
fore, make  no  words  on't. 

Sir  J.  Then  you  are  a  couple  of  d — d  uncivil 
fellows;  and  I  hope  your  punks  will  give  you 
sauce  to  your  mutton.  [^Exit. 

Lady  B.  Oh  !  I  shall  never  come  to  myself 
again,  I'm  so  frightened! 

Con.  'Tis  a  narrow  escape,  indeed. 

Bel.  Women  must  have  frolics,  you  see,  what- 
ever they  cost  them. 

Heart.  This  might  have  proved  a  dear  one, 
though. 

Lady  B.  You  are  the  more  obliged  to  us  for  the 
risk  we  run  upon  your  accounts. 

Con.  And  I  hope  you'll  acknowledge  something 
due  to  onr  knight  errantry,  ladies.  This  is  the  se- 
cond time  we  have  delivered  you. 

Lady  B.  'Tis  true :  and  since  we  sec  fate  has 


destined  you  for  our  guardians,  'twill  make  us  the 
more  willing  to  trust  ourselves  in  your  hands.  But 
you  must  not  have  the  worse  opinion  of  us  for  our 
innocent  frolic. 

Heart.  Ladies,  you  may  command  our  opinion 
in  everything  that  is  to  your  advantage. 

Bel.  Then,  sir,  I  command  you  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  women  are  sometimes  better  than  they  appear 
to  be.    (Lady  B.  and  Constant  talk  apart.) 

Heart.  Madam,  you  have  made  a  convert  of  me 
in  everything.  I'm  grown  a  fool.  I  could  be  fond 
of  a  woman. 

Bel.  I  thank  yon,  sir,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
sex. 

Heart.  Which  sex  nothing  but  yourself  could 
ever  have  atoned  for. 

Bel.  Now  has  my  vanity  a  devilish  itch  to  know 
in  what  my  merit  consists. 

Heart.  In  your  humility,  madam,  that  keeps  you 
ignorant  it  consists  at  all. 

Bel.  One  other  compliment,  with  that  serious 
face,  and  I  hate  you  lor  ever  after. 

Heart.  Some  women  love  to  be  abused ;  is  that 
it  you  would  be  at? 

Bel.  No,  not  that  neither  ;  but  I'd  have  men  talk 
plainly  what's  fit  for  women  to  hear,  without  put- 
ting them  to  a  real  or  an  affected  blush. 

Heart.  Why,  then,  in  as  plain  terms  as  I  can  find 
to  express  myself,  I  could  love  you  even  to  matri- 
mony itself — almost,  egad  ! 

Bel.  Just  as  Sir  John  did  her  ladyship  there — 

Heart.  Dear  creature !  do  but  try  me. 

Bel.  That's  the  surest  way,  indeed,  to  know  ; 
but  not  the  safest. — (To  Lady  B.)  Madam,  are  you 
not  for  taking  a  turn  in  the  great  walk  1  It's  almost 
dark  ;  nobody  will  know  as. 

Lady  B.  Really,  I  find  myself  something  idle, 
Belinda:  besides,  I  dote  upon  this  little,  odd,  pri- 
vate corner.  But  don't  let  my  lazy  fancy  confine 
you. 

Con.  (Aside.)  So,  she  would  be  left  alone  with 
me  1  that's  well. 

Bel.  Well,  we'll  take  one  turn,  and  come  to  you 
again. — (To  Heartfree.)  Come,  sir,  shall  we  go 
pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  garden?  Who  knows 
what  discoveries  we  may  make? 

Heart.  Madam,  I  am  at  your  service. 

Con.  (Aside  to  Heartfree.)  Don't  make  too  much 
haste  back  ;  for,  d'ye  hear? — I  may  be  busy. 

Heart.  Enough  !  [_Exit  Bel.  with  Heartfree. 

Lady  B.  Sure,  you  think  me  scandalously  free, 
Mr.  Constant ;  I'm  afraid  I  shall  lose  your  good 
opinion  of  me. 

Con.  My  good  opinion,  madam,  is  like  your  cru- 
elty— never  to  be  removed. 

Lady  B.  Indeed  I  doubt  you  much.  Why,  sup- 
pose you  had  a  wife,  and  she  should  entertain  a 
gallant? 

Con.  If  I  gave  her  just  cause,  how  should  I 
justly  condemn  her? 

Lady  B.  Ah  !  but  yon  difi'er  widely  about  just 
causes. 

Con.  But  blows  can  bear  no  dispute. 

Lady  B.  Nor  ill  manners  much,  truly. 

Con.  Then  no  woman  on  earth  has  so  just  a  cause- 
as  you  have.  But,  for  heaven's  sake!  (for  now  I 
must  be  serious,)  if  pity,  or  if  gratitude  can  move 
you  ;  (taking  her  hand)  if  constancy  and  truth  have- 
power  to  tempt  you  ;  if  love,  if  adoration,  can  af- 
fect you,  give  me  at  least  some  hopes,  that  time 
may  do,  what  you,  perhaps,  mean  never  to  per- 
form :  'twill  ease  my  suR'erings,  though  not  quench 
my  flame. 

Lady  B.  Your  sufferings  eased,  your  flame 
would  soon  abate  ;  and  that  I  would  preserve,  not 
quench  it,  sir. 

Con.  Would  you  preserve  it,  nourish  it  with  fa- 
vours ;  for  that's  the  food  it  naturally  requires. 
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Lady  B.  Yet  on  that  natnral  food  'twould  sar- 
■  feit  soon,  should  I  resolve  to  grant  all  you  would 
I  ask. 

j      Con.  And  in  refusing  all,  you  starve  it.    For- 
j  give  nie,  therefore,  (since  my  hunger  rages,)  if  I 
'  at  last  grow  wild  ;  and,  in  my  phrenzy,  force  at 
[least  this  from  you.     {Kissing   her  hand.)     Or  if 
\  you'd  have  my  flame  soar  higlier  still,  then  grant 
me  this,  and  this,  and  thousands  more.    .{Kissing 
first  her  hand,   and  then  her  neck. — Aside.)     For 
now's  the  time  she  melts  into  compassion. 
Lady  B.  Oh,  heavens!  let  me  go. 
Con.  Ay,  go,  ay  !  where  shall  we  go,  my  charm- 
ing angel — into  this  private  arbour?  Nay,  let's  lose 
no  lime — moments  are  precious — 

Lady  B.  And  lovers  wild.  Pray,  let  us  stop 
here  ;  at  least  for  this  time. 

Con.  'Tis  impossible !    he  that  has  power  over 

you,  can  have  none  over  himself.    {As  he  is  forcing 

her  into  the  arbour.  Lady  Fanciful  and  Made- 

i  MOISELLE  rush  out  upon  than,  arid  run  across  the 

j  stuye.) 

I      Lady  B.  Ah!  I'm  lost! 

Lady  F.  Sf  Madam.  Fe,  fe,  fe  !  [Exeunt. 

Con.  Death  and  furies!  who  are  those"! 
Lady  B.  Oh,  heavens  !  I'm  out  of  my  wits.     If 
they  know  me,  I'm  ruined. 

Con,  Don't  be  frightened  ;  ten  thousand  to  one 
they  are. strangers  to  you.' 

Lady  B.  Whatever  they  are,  I  won't  staj'here  a 
moment  longer. 

Con.  Whither  will  you  go? 
Lady  B.   Home,   as  if  tbe  devil  were   in  me ! 
Lord !  where's  this  Belinda  now  1 

Enter  BELINDA  and  Heartfree. 

Oh!  'tis  well  you  are  come;  I'm  so  frightened! 
'  Let's  begone,  for  heaven's  sake  ! 

Bel.  Lord!  what's  the  matter? 

Lady  B.  The  devil'sthe  matter!  Here's  a  cou- 
ple of  women  have  done  the  most  impertinent 
thing — Away,  away,  away  !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — Lady  FancifuVs  House. 
Etiter  IjM>y  Fanciful  and  Mademoiselle. 

Lady  F.  Well,  mademoiselle,  did  you  dodge  the 
filthy  things? 

Madem.  O  qu'oui,  madame. 

Lady  F.  And  where  are  they  1 

Madem.  Au  logis. 

Lady  F.  What,  men  and  all  1 

Madem.  Tous  ensemble. 

Lady  F.  Oh,  confidence!  What,  carry  their  fel- 
lows to  their  own  house? 

Madem.  C'est  que  le  mari  n'y  est  pas. 

Lady  F.  No,  sol  believe,  truly.     But  he  .shall 

6  there,  and  quickly,  too,  if  I  can  find  him  out. 

"ell,  'tis  a  prodigious  thing  to  see,  when  men  and 

omen  get  together,  how  they  fortify  one  another 

n  their  impudence.     But  if  that  drunken  fool,  her 

usband,  be  to  be  found  in  e'er  a  tavern  in  town, 

I'll  send  him  amongst  them  :  I'll  spoil  their  sport. 

'    Madem.  En  verite,  madame,  ce  seroit  domage. 

Lady  F.  'Tis  in  vain  to  oppose  it,  mademoi- 
>elle;  therefore,  never  go  about  it:  fori  am  the 
iteadiest  creature  in  the  world — when  I  am  deter- 
uiued  to  do  mischief.    So,  come  along.      [Exeunt. 

Scene  VI. — Sir  John  Brute's  House. 

Enter  CONSTANT,    Heartfree,   Lady  Brute, 
Belinda,  and  Lovewell. 

:  Lady  B.  But  are  you  sure  you  don't  mistake, 
Liovewein 


Lov.  Madam,  I  saw  them  all  go  into  the  tavern 
together ;  and  my  master  so  drunk,  he  could 
scarce  stand. 

Lady  B.  Then,  gentlemen,  I  believe  we  may 
venture  to  let  you  stay,  and  play  at  cards  with  us 
an  hour  or  two  ;  for  they'll  scarce  part  till  morn- 
ing. 

Bel,  I  think  it's  a  pity  they  should  ever  part — 

Con,  The  company  that's  here,  madam. 

Lady  B.  Then,  sir,  the  company  that's  here 
must  remember  to  part  itself  in  time. 

Con,  Madam,  we  don't  intend  to  forfeit  your  fu- 
ture favours,  by  an  indiscreet  usage  of  this.  The 
moment  yon  give  us  the  signal,  we  sha'n't  fail  to 
make  our  retreat. 

Lady  B,  Upon  those  conditions,  then,  let  us  sit 
down  to  cards. 

Enter  Lovewell. 

Lav,  Oh,  lord!  madam,  here's  my  master  just 
staggering  in  upon  you  :  he  has  been  quarrelsome 
yonder,  and  they  have  kicked  him  out  of  the  com- 
pany. [Exit, 

Lady  B,  Into  the  closet,  gentlemen,  for  heaven's 
sake  !    (  Constant  and  Heartfree  run  into  the  closet. ) 

Enter  Sir  John  Brute,  covered  with  dirt  and 
blood. 

Lady  B.  Ah  I  ah!  he's  all  over  blood ! 

Sir  J.  What  the  plague  does  the  woman  squall 
for?   Did  you  never  see  a  man  in  a  pickle  before? 

Lady  B,  Lord!  where  have  you  been? 

Sir  J,  I  have  been  at — cuffs. 

Lady  B.  I  fear  that  is  not  all.  I  hope  you  are 
not  wounded? 

Sir  J,  Sound  as  a  roach,  wife. 

Lady  B.  I'm  mighty  glad  to  hear  it. 

Sir  J,  Yon  know — I  think  you  lie. 

Lady  B.  'Tis  a  hard  fate,  I  should  not  be  be- 
lieved. 

Sir  J.  'Tis  a  d — d  atheistical  age,  wife. 

Lady  B.  I  am  sure  I  have  given  you  a  thousand 
tender  proofs  how  great  my  care  is  of  you.  But, 
spite  of  all  your  cruel  thoughts,  I  still  persist ; 
and,  at  this  moment,  if  I  can,  persuade  you  to  lie 
down,  and  sleep  a  little. 

Sir  J.  Why,  do  you  think  I  am  drunk,  you  slut 
you? 

Lady  B,  Heaven  forbid  I  should  1  But  I'm 
afraid  3'ou  are  feverish.  Pray,  let  me  feel  your 
pulse. 

Sir  J.  Stand  off,  and  be  d — d. 

Lady  B,  Why,  I  see  your  distemper  in  your 
eyes :  you  are  all  on  fire.  Pray,  go  to  bed  ;  let 
me  entreat  you. 

Sir,  J.  Come,  kiss  me,  then. 

Lady  B.  {Kissing  him.)  There!  now  go. — 
{Aside.)  He  stinks  like  poison. 

Sir  J,  I  see  it  goes  d y  against  your  sto- 
mach ;  and,  therefore, — kiss  me  again. 

Lady  B.  Nay,  now  you  fool  me. 

Sir  J.  Do  it,  I  say. 

Lady  B.  {Aside.)  Ah!  lord  have  mercy  upon 
me  !      Well — there  !     Now  will  you  go  ? 

Sir  J,  Now,  wife,  you  shall  see  my  gratitude  : 
you  gave  me  two  kisses ;  I'll  give  you — two  hun- 
dred.    {Kisses  and  tumbles  her,) 

Lady  B,  Oh,  lord!  pray.  Sir  John,  be  quiet! 
Heavens!  what  a  pickle  I  am  in. 

Sir  J.  So,  now,  you  being  as  dirty  and  as  nasty 
as  myself,  we  may  go  pig  together.  But,  first,  I 
must  have  a  cup  of  your  cold  tea,  wife.  {Going  to 
the  closet.) 

Lady  B.   {Aside.)  Oh!  I  am  ruined!     There's 
none  there,  my  dear. 
Sir  J.  I'll  warrant  you  I'll  find  some,  my  dear. 

Lady  B.  You  can't  open  the  door ;    the  lock's 
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spoiled  :  I  have  been  turning  and  turning  the  key 
this  lialf-bour,  to  no  purpose.  I'll  send  for  the 
smith  to-morrow. 

Sir  J.  There's  ne'er  a  smith  in  Europe  can  open 
a  door  with  more  expedition  than  I  can  do.  As  for 
example  :—(/fe  bursts  open  the  door.)  How 
now!  What  the  devil  have  we  got  here?  Constant, 
Heartfree,— and  two  w —  again,  egad!  This  is  the 
worst  cold  tea  that  ever  I  met  with  in  my  life  I 
"  I  have  been  turning  and  turning — " 

Enter  Constant  and  Heartfree  from  the  closet. 
Lady  B.  (Aside.)  Oh,  lord!  what  will  become 
of  us! 

Sir  J.  Gentlemen,  I  am  your  very  humble  ser- 
vant. I  give  you  mSny  thanks.  I  see  you  take 
care  of  my  family :  I  shall  do  all  T  can  to  return 
the  obligation. 

Con.  Sir,  how  oddly  soever  this  business  may 
appear  to  you,  you'd  have  no  cause  to  be  uneasjy^, 
if  >oa  knew  the  truth  of  all  things.  Your  lady  is 
the  most  virtuous  woman  in  the  world,  and  nothing 
has  passed  but  an  innocent  frolic. 

Heart.  Nothing  else,  upon  my  honour,  sir. 
Sir  J.  You  are  both  very  civil  gentlemen  ;  and 
my  wife,  there,  is  a  very  civil  gentlewoman;  there- 
fore, I  don't  doubt  but  many  civil  things  have 
passed  between  you.  Your  very  humble  servant. 
Lady  B.  {Aside  to  Constant.)  Pray,  begone; 
he's  so  drunk,  he  can't  hurt  us  to-night,  and  to- 
morrow morning  you  shall  hear  from  us. 

Con.  I'll  obey  you,  madam.  Sir,  -when  you  are 
cool,  you'll  understand  reason  better:  so,  then,  I 
shall  take  the  pains  to  inform  you;  if  not,  I  wear 
a  sword,  sir,  and  so  good  b'ye.  Come  along,  Heart- 
free.  ^Exeunt. 
Sir  J.  Wear  a  sword,  sir!  And  what,  then, 
sir?  He  comes  to  my  house,  eats  my  meat,  lies 
■wi(h  my  wife,  dishonours  my  family,  gets  a  bas- 
tard to  inherit  my  estate  ;  and  when  I  ask  a  civil 
account  of  all  this, — "Sir,"  says  he,  "I  wear  a 
sword."  Wear  a  sword,  sir? — "Yes,  sir,"  says 
Le,  "  I  wear  a  sword."  It  may  be  a  good  answer 
at  cross  pusposes  ;  but  'tis  a  d — d  one  to  a  man  in 
my  whimsical  circumstances.  "  Sir,"  says  he, 
"  I  wear  a  sword."  (To  Lady  B.)  And  what  do 
you  wear  now?  Eh!  tell  me.  {Sitting  down.) 
What,  you  are  modest,  and  can't !  why,  then,  I'll 
tell  you,  you  slut,  you  : — you  wear  an  impudent, 
lewd  face;  a  d — d  designing  heart;  and  a  tail — 
and  a  tail  full  of — {Falls  fast  asleep.) 

Lady  B.  So,  thanks  to  kind  heaven,  he's  fast  for 
some  hours  ! 

Bel.  'Tis  well  he  is  so,  that  we  may  have  time 
to  lay  our  story  handsomely  ;  for  we  must  lie  like 
the  devil  to  bring  ourselves  oft". 

Lady  B.  What  shall  we  saj,  Belinda? 

Bel.  {Musing.)  I'll  tell  you;  it  must  all  light 
upon  Heartfree  and  me. 

Lady  B.  I'm  beholden  to  jou,  cousin;  but  that 
would  be  carrying  the  jest  a  little  too  far.  But 
it's  late  :  let's,  out  of  an  excess  of  charity,  take  a 
small  care  of  that  nasty  drunken  thing  there.  Do 
but  look  at  him,  Belinda. 

Bel.  Ah  !  it's  a  savoury  dish. 

Lady  B.  As  savoury  as  it  is,  I'm  cloyed  with  it. 
Pr'ylhee,  call  the  butler  to  take  away. 

KW.  Call  the  butler  !  Call  the  scavenger.  {To 
a  Servant  within.)  Who's  there?  Call  Razor  ;  let 
him  take  away  his  master;  scour  him  clean,  with 
a  little  soap  and  sand,  and  so  put  him  to  bed. 

Lady  H.  Come,  Belinda,  I'll  e'en  lie  with  you 
to-night,  and,  in  the  morning,  we'll  send  for  our 
gentlemen,  to  set  this  matter  even. 

Bel.  With  all  my  heart. 

Lady  B.  Good  night,  my  dear.  {Making  a  low 
C0UTte.sy  to  Sir  John.) 

Both.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [E.xeunt. 


Enter  Razor. 


Razor.  My  lady,  there,  is  a  wag ;  my  master, 
there,  is  a  cuckold.  Marriage  is  a  slippery  thing  ! 
W^omen  have  depraved  appetites — My  lady's  a 
wag.  I  have  heard  all ;  I  have  seen  all ;  I  under- 
stand all;  and  I'll  tell  all:  for  my  little  French- 
woman loves  news  dearly.  This  story  will  gain 
her  heart,  or  nothing  will.. — {To  Sir  J.)  Come,  sir, 
your  head's  too  full  of  fumes  at  present,  to  make 
room  for  your  jealousy  ;  but' I  reckon  we  shall  1^ 
have  rare  work  with  you,  when  your  pate's  empty. . 
Come  to  your  kennel,  you  cuckoldy,  drunken  sot, 
you!     {Takes  him  on  his  back.) 

My  master  s  asleep  in  his  chair,  and  a  snoring. 
My  lady's  abroad,  and — Oh  !  rare  matrimony. 

[Exitt 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — Lady  Fanciful' s  House. 
Enter  Lat>y  Fanciful  and  Mademoiselle. 

Lady  F.  But  why  did  you  not  tell  me  before 
mademoiselle,  that  Razor  and  you  were  fond? 

Modem.  De  modesty  hinder  me,  matam. 

Lady  F.  Why,  truly,  modesty  does  often  hinder 
us  from  doing  things  we  have  an  extravagant  mind 
to.  But  does  he  love  you  well  enough  yet,  to  do 
anything  you  bid  him  ?  Do  you  think,  to  oblige 
you,  he  would  speak  scandal? 

Madem.  Maiam,  to  oblige  your  ladyship,  he 
shall  speak  anything. 

Lady  F.  Why,  then,  mademoiselle,  I'll  tell  you 
what  you  shall  do:  you  shall  engage  him  to  tell  his 
master  all  that  passed  at  Spring  Gardens.  I  have 
a  mind  he  shall  know  what  a  wife  and  a  niece  he 
has  got. 

Madem.  II  le  fera,  madame. 

Enter  Cornet,  who  speaks  apart  to  Mademoiselle, 

Corn.  Mademoiselle,  yonder's  Mr.  Razor  desires 
to  speak  with  you. 

Madem.  Tell  hira  I  come  presently.  [^Exit  Cor- 
net.'}    Razor  be  dere,  madame. 

Lady  F.  That's  fortunate  !  Well,  I'll  leave  you 
together;  and,  if  you  find  him  stubborn,  mademoi- 
selle— harkye! — don't  refuse  him  a  few  reasonable 
little  liberties,  to  put  him  in  humour. 

Madem.  Laissez  moi  faire.  [^Exit  Lady  F, 

Razor  peeps  in;  and,  seeing  Lady  Fanciful  gone, 
turns  to  Mademoiselle,  and  kisses  her. 

Madem. 

Razor. 

Madem. 

Razor. 

Madem. 

Razor. 
house. 

Madem. 

Razor. 
ter. 

Madem. 

Razor. 
lars — the 
ner  how— 

Madem 

Razor, 
behind. ) 

Madem. 

Razor. 

Madem. 
him.) 

Razor. 


How  now,  confidence! 
How  now,  modesty  ! 

Who  makes  you  so  familiar,  sirrah? 
My  impudence,  hussy. 

Stand  oft",  rogue-face ! 

Ah !    mademoiselle,  great  news  at  oni^ 

,  Why,  vat  be  de  matter? 

The  matter !  why,  uptails  all's  the  mat- 

.  Tu  te  mocque  de  moi. 
Now  do  you  long  to  know  the  partioi 
time  when — the  place  where — the  m 
-but  I  won't  tell  you  a  word  more 
,  Nay,  den  dou  kill  me  Razor. 
Come,  kiss  me,  then.    {Putting  his  hands 

.  Nay,  pridee,  tell  me. 
Good  b'ye.  {Going.) 
.  Hold,  hold!  I  will  kiss  dee.    {Kissing 

So,  that's  civil !    Why,  now,  my  pretty 
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Poll,  my  goldfinch,   my  little  water-wagtail,  you 
must  know  that — Come,  kiss  me  again. 
Modem.  I  won't  kiss  de  no  more. 
Razor.  Good  b'ye. 

Madem.  Doucement  !  dere  !  es  tu  content? 
{Kissing  him.) 

Razor.  So,  now  I'll  tell  thee  all.  Why,  the 
news  is,  that  cuckoldom  in  folio  is  newly  printed, 
and  matrimony  in  quarto  is  just  going  into  the 
press.    Will  you  buy  any  books,  mademoiselle? 

Madem.  Tu  parle  comme  unlibraire;  de  devil, 
no  understand  dee ! 

Razor.  Why,  then,  that  I  may  make  myself  in- 
telligible to  a  waiting- woman,  I'll  speak. like  a 
valet-de-chambre :  my  lady  has  cuckolded  my 
master. 

Madem.  Bon. 

Razor.  Which  we  take  very  ill  from  her  hands, 
1 1  can  tell  her  that.     We  can't  yet  prove  matter  of 
i  fact  upon  her. 
{      Modem.  N'importe. 

Razor.  But  we  can  prove,  that  matter  of  fact 
!  bad  like  to  have  been  upon  her. 
Madem.  Ouy-da. 

Razor.  For  we  have  such  terrible  circum- 
stances— 

Madem.  Sans  doute. 
I      Razor.  That  any  man  of  parts  may  draw  tickling 
I  conclusions  from  them. 
I      Madem.  Fort  bien. 

I      Razor,  We  found  a  couple  of  tight,  well-built 
I  gentlemen  stuffed  into  her  ladyship's  closet. 
Madem.  Le  diable  ! 

Razor.  And  I,  in  my  particular  person,  have  dis- 
covered a  most  d — e  plot,  how  to  persuade  my 
poor  master,  that  all  this  hide  and  seek,  this  will- 
in-the-wisp,  has  no  other  meaning  than  a  christian 
'  marriage  for  sweet  Mrs.  Belinda. 

Madem.  Un  mariagel  Ah,  les  droles! 
Razor.  Don't  you  interrupt  me,  hussy! — 'Tis 
,  agreed,  J  say  ;  and  my  innocent  lady,  to  wriggle 
,  herself  out  at  the  back  door  of  the  business,  turns 
marriage  bawd  to  her  niece,  and  resolves  to  deliver 
up  her  fair  body  to  be  tumbled  and  mumbled  by 
that  young  liquorish  whipster,  Heartfree.  Now 
are  you  satisfied? 
Madem.  No. 

Razor.  Right  woman !  always  gaping  for  more. 
Madem.  Dis  be  all  den,  dat  you  know? 
Razor.  All!  ay,  and  a  great  deal  too,  I  think. 
Madem.  Dou  be  fool,  dou  know  noteing.  Ecoute, 
mon  pauvre  Razor  !    Dou  see  des  two  eyes  ?    Des 
two  eyes  have  see  de  devil. 
Razor.  The  woman's  mad ! 
Madem.  In  Spring  Garden,  dat  rogue  Constant 
meet  dy  lady. 
Razor,  lion. 

Madem.  I'll  tell  dee  no  more. 
Razor.  Nay,  pr'ytbee,  my  swan! 
Madem.    Come,   kiss  me,   den.     (^Clapping   her 
hands  behind  her,  as  he  did  before.) 
Razor.  I  won't  kiss  you,  not  I. 
Madem.  Adieu !     (  Going.) 
Razor.  Hold!    (Gives  her  a  hearty  kiss.)     Now 
proceed. 

Madem,  A  9a — I  hide  myself  in  one  cunning 
place,  where  I  hear  all  and  see  all.  First,  dy 
drunken  master  come  mal-k-propos  ;  but  de  sot 
3ao  know  his  own  dear  wife,  so  he  leave  her  to  her 
sport :  den  de  game  begin.  De  lover  say  soft 
ting;  delady  look  uponde  ground.  {As  she  speaks. 
Razor  still  acts  the  man,  and  she  the  woman.)  He 
takes  her  by  de  hand ;  she  turn  her  head  on  oder 
Way,  Den  he  squeeze  very  hard  ;  den  she  pull — 
very  softly.  Den  he  take  her  in  his  arms  ;  den  she 
give  him  little  pat.  Den  he  tremble  ;  den  she  sigh. 
Den  he  pull  her  into  the  arbour;  den  she  pinch 
him. — 


Razor.  Ay,  but  not  so  hard,  yon  baggage,  you. 

Madem,  Den  he  grow  bold  ;  she  grow  weak. 
He  tro  her  down,  il  tombe  dessu,  le  diable  assist, 
il  eniport  tout — (Razor  struggles  with  her,  as  if  he 
would  throw  her  down.) — Stand  off,  sirrah  ! 

Razor.  You  have  set  me  afire,  you  jade,  you  ! 

Madem.  Den  go  to  de  river  and  quench  dyself. 

Razor.  What  an  unnatural  harlot  this  is  ! 

Madem.  Razor!    (  Looking  languishingly  on  him.) 

Razor.  Mademoiselle  ! 

Madem.  Dou  no  love  me? 

Razor.  Not  love  thee!  More  than  a  Frenchman 
does  soup. 

Madem.  Den  you  will  refuse  nothing  dat  I  bid 
dee? 

Razor.  Don't  bid  me  hang  myself,  then. 

Madem.  No;  only  tell  dy  master  all  I  have  tell 
dee  of  dy  lady. 

Razor.  Why,  you  little  malicious  strumpet,  you  ! 
should  you  like  to  be  served  so? 

Madem.  Don  dispute,  den? — Adieu  ! 

Razor,  Hold ! — But  why  wilt  thou  make  be  such 
a  rogue,  my  dear? 

Madem.  Voila  un  vrai  Anglois!  il  est  Efmoureux, 
et  cependant  il  veut  raisonner.    Va  t'en  au  diable! 

Razor.  Hold,  once  more!  in  hopes  thou'lt  give 
me  up  thy  body,  I'll  make  a  present  of  my  ho- 
nesty, 

Madem.  Bon  ecoute  done  ;  if  dou  fail  me,  I 
never  see  dee  more.  If  dou  obey  me,  je  m'aban- 
donne  ii  toi  a  toi.  \^She  kisses  him,  and  exit. 

Razor.  (Licking  his  lips.)  Not  be  a  rogue! — 
Amor  vincit  omnia,  [^Exit, 

Enter  Lady  Fanciful  and  Mademoiselle. 

Lady  F,  Marry,  say  ye  1  Will  the  two  things 
marry  ? 

Madem,  On  le  va  faire,  madame. 

Lady  F.  Look  you,  mademoiselle— in  short,  I 
can't  bear  it — no,  I  find  I  can't.  Therefore,  run 
and  call  Razor  back  immediately  ;  for  something" 
must  be  done  to  stop  this  impertinent  wedding.  If 
I  can  but  defer  it  four  and  twenty  hours,  I'll  make 
such  work  about  town,  with  that  little  pert  slut's 
reputation,  he  shall  as  soon  marrj'  a  witch. 

Madem,  (Aside.)  La  voila  bien  intentionee. 

\_Exeunf. 

Scene  II. — Constant's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Constant  and  Heartfrke. 

Con.  But  what  dost  think  will  become  of  this 
business  ? 

Heart.  'Tis  easier  to  think  what  will  not  become 
on't. 

Con.  What's  that? 

Heart.  A  challenge.  I  know  the  knight  too 
well  for  that ;  his  dear  body  will  always  prevail 
upon  his  noble  soul  to  be  quiet. 

Con.  But  though  he  dare  not  challenge  me,  per- 
haps he  may  venture  to  challenge  his  wife. 

Heart.  Not  if  you  whisper  him  in  the  ear,  yoa 
won't  have  him  do't ;  and  there's  no  other  way 
left  that  I  see.  For,  as  drunk  as  he  was,  he'll  re- 
member you  and  I  were  where  we  should  not  be; 
and  I  don't  think  him  quite  blockhead  enough  yet, 
to  be  persuaded  we  were  got  into  his  wife's  closet 
only  to  peep  into  her  prayer-book. 

Enter  a  Servant,  with  a  letter. 

Sery.  Sir,  here's  a  letter:   a  porter  brought  it. 

Con.  Oh,  ho  !  here's  instructions  for  us.  (Reads) 
"  The  accident  that  has  happened  has  touched  our  in- 
vention to  the  quick.  We  would  fain  come  off  without 
your  help,  but  find  that's  impossible.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  business  must  be  thrown  upon  a  matrimonial  in- 
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trigwe  between  your  friend  and  mine ;  but  if  the  par- 
ties are  not  fond  enoiujh  to  go  quite  through  with  the 
mutter,  'tis  sufficient  for  our  turn,  they  own  the  de- 
sign. We'll  find  fireteiices  enough  to  break  the 
match.  Adieu!" — Well,  women  for  invention! 
How  long  would  my  block  head  have  been  pro- 
ducing this,  eli !  Hearlfreef  What,  musing,  man? 
Pr'3  thee,  be  cheerful.  What  sayest  thou,  friend, 
to  this  matrimonial  remedy? 

Heart.  Why,  I  say,  it's  worse  than  the  disease. 

Con.  Here's  a  fellow  for  you  !  There's  beauty 
and  money  on  her  side,  and  love  up  to  the  ears  on 
bis  ;  and  yet — 

Heart.  And  yet,  I  think,  I  may  reasonably  be 
allowed  to  boggle  at  marrying  the  niece,  in  the 
very  moment  that  you  are  deluding  the  aunt. 

Con.  Why,  truly,  there  may  be  something  in 
that.  Kut  have  not  you  a  good  opinion  enough  of 
your  own  parts,  to  believe  you  could  keep  a  wife 
to  yourself? 

Heart.  I  should  have,  if  I  had  a  good  opinion 
enough  of  hers,  to  believe  she  could  do  as  much 
by  me.  But,  pr'ythee,  advise  me  in  this  good  and 
evil,  this  life  and  death,  this  blessing  and  curse, 
that  is  set  before  me.  Shall  I  marry,  or  die  a 
maid? 

Con.  Why,  'faith,  Heartfree,  matrimony  is  like 
an  army  going  to  engage  :  love's  the  forlorn  hope, 
which  is  soon  cut  oft";  the  marriage  knot  is  the 
main  body,  which  may  stand  buff  a  long  time  ;  and 
repentance  is  the  rear  guard,  which  rarely  gives 
ground  as  long  as  the  main  body  has  a  being. 

Heart.  Conclusion,  then  ;  you  advise  me  to  rake 
on  as  you  do. 

Con,  That's  not  concluded  yet :  for,  though 
marriage  be  a  lottery,  in  which  there  are  wondrous 
many  blanks,  yet  there  is  one  inestimable  lot  in 
whifh  the  only  heaven  on  earth  is  written.  Would 
your  kind  fate  but  guide  your  hand  to  that,  though 
I  were  wrapped  in  all  that  luxury  itself  could 
clothe  me  with,  I  should  envy  you. 

Heart.  And  justly,  too;  for  to  be  capable  of 
loving  one,  doubtless,  is  better  than  to  possess  a 
thousand  ;  but  how  far  that  capacity's  in  me,  alas  ! 
1  know  not. 

Con.  But  you  would  know? 

Heart.  I  would  so. 

Con.  Matrimony  will  inform  you.  Come,  one 
flight  of  resolution  carries  you  to  the  land  of  ex- 
perience; where,  in  a  very  moderate  time,  you'll 
know  the  capacity  of  your  soul  and  your  body 
both,  or  I'm  mistaken.  [^Exeurit. 

Scene  III.— .StV  John  Brute's. 
Enter  Lady  Brute  and  Belinda. 

Bel.  Well,  madam,  what  answer  have  you  from 
them  ? 

Lady  B.  That  they'll  be  here  this  moment.  I 
fancji^  'twill  end  in  a  wedding:  I'm  sure  he's  a 
fool  if  it  don't.  Ten  thousand  pounds,  and  such  a 
lass  as  you  are,  is  no  contemptible  offer  to  a 
younger  brother. 

Enter  Constant  and  Heartfree. 

Good  morrow,  gentlemen  ;  how  have  yon  slept 
after  your  adventure? 

Hrarl.  Some  careful  thoughts,  ladies,  on  your 
accounts,  have  kept  us  waking. 

Bel.  And  some  careful  thougiits  on  your  own,  I 
believe,  have  hindered  you  from  sleeping.  Pray, 
how  does  this  matrimonial  project  relish  with 
you  ? 

Heart.  Why,  'faith,  e'en  as  storming  towns  does 
with  soldiers,  where  the  hopes  of  delicious  plun- 
der banishes  the  fear  of  being  knocked  on  the 
bead. 


Bel.  Is  it,  then,  possible,  after  all,  that  you  dare 
think  of  downright  lawful  wedlock? 

Heart.  Madam,  you  have  made  me  so  fool-hardyj 
I  dare  do  anything. 

Bel,  Then,  sir,  I  challenge  you,  and  matrirao- 
n3''s  the  spot  where  I  expect  you. 

Heart.  'Tis  enough;  I'll  not  fail.  {Aside.^  So,* 
now  I  am  in  for  Hobbes's  voyage ;  a  great  leap  in 
the  dark. 

Lady  B.  Well,  gentlemen,  this  matter  being  con- 
cluded, then,  have  you  got  your  lessons  ready?  for 
Sir  John  is  grown  such  an  atheist  of  late,  he'll  be- 
lieve nothing  upon  easy  terms. 

Con.  We'll  find  means  to  extend  his  faith,  ma- 
dam. But,  pray,  how  do  you  find  him  this  inorn- 
ing? 

Lady  B.  Most  lamentably  morose  ;  chewing  the 
cud  after  last  night's  discovery  ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  has  but  a  confused  notion,  even  now.  But 
I'm  afraid  the  valet  de  chambre  has  told  him  all ; 
for  they  are  very  busy  together  at  this  moment.! 
When  I  told  him  of  Belinda's  marriage,  I  had  no 
other  answer  but  a  grunt;  from  which  you  may; 
draw  what  conclusion  you  think  fit. — But  to  your 
notes,  gentlemen ;  he's  here. 

Enter  SiR  John  Brute  and  Razor. 

Con.  Good  morrow,  sir. 

Heart,  Good  morrow.  Sir  John  ;  I'm  very  sorry 
my  indiscretion  should  cause  so  much  disorder  im 
ypur  family. 

Sir  J.  Disorders  generally  corae  from  indiscre- 
tion, sir;  'tis  no  strange  thing  at  all. 

Lady  B.  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  are  satisfied  there  : 
was  no  wrong  intended  you. 

Sir  J.  None,  my  dove. 

Bel,  If  not,  I  hope  my  consent  to  marry  Mr. 
Heartfree  will  convince  you;  for,  as  little  as  I 
know  of  amours,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  one  intrigue 
is  enough  to  bring  four  people  together,  without 
further  mischief. 

Sir  J.  And  I  know  too,  that  intrigues  tend  to 
procreation  of  more  kinds  than  one.  One  intrigue 
will  beget  another,  as  soon  as  beget  a  son  or  a 
daughter. 

Con,  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  to  see  you  still  seem 
unsatisfied  with  a  lady,  whose  more  than  common 
virtue,  I  am  sure,  were  she  my  wife,  should  meet  a 
better  usage. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  if  her  conduct  has  put  a  trick  upon 
her  virtue,  her  virtue's  the  bubble,  but  her  hus- 
band's the  loser. 

Con.  Sir,  you  have  received  a  sufficient  answer  1 
already,   to  justify  both    her   conduct  and   mine.' 
You'll  pardon  me  for  meddling  in   your  family) 
afl'airs ;  but  I  perceive  I  am  the  man  you  are  jea- 
lous of,  and  therefore  it  concerns  me. 

Sir  J.  W^ould  it  did  not  concern  me,  and  then  1 1 
should  not  care  who  it  concerned. 

Con.  Well,  sir,  if  truth  and  reason  won't  content 
you,  I  know  hxxi  one  way  more,  which,  if  you  think  « 
lit,  you  may  take. 

Sir  J.  Lord,  sir,  you  are  very  hasty :  if  I  had 
been  found  at  prayers  in  your  wife's  closet,  I  should 
have  allowed  you  twice  as  much  time  to  come  to 
yourself  in. 

Con.  Nay,  sir,  if  time  be  all  you  want,  we  have  ■ 
no  quarrel. 

Heart.  I  told  you  how  the  sw6rd  would  work 
upon  him.     (Sir  John  muses.) 

Con.  Let  him  muse;  however,  I'll  lay  fifty  pounds 
our  foreman  brings  us  in,  not  guilty. 

Sir  J.  (Aside.)  'Tis  very  well — 'tis  very   well.' 
In  spite  of  that  young  jade's  matrimonial  intrigue, 
I  am  a  dowMrii;ht  stinking  cuckold.     Here  they 
are.      Boo — (PultUuj   his  hand  to   his  forehead.) 
Methinks,  I  could  butt  with  a  bull.     What  the 
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plague  did  I  many  for?  I  know  she  did  not  like 
ine  ;  but  that's  past.  And  now  what  shall  I  do  with 
her?  If  I  put  my  horns  into  my  pocket,  she'll  grow 
insolent— if  I  don't,  that  goat  there,  that  stallion,  is 
ready  to  whip  me  through  the  guts.  The  debate 
then  is  reduced  to  this;  shall  I  die  a  hero,  or  live 
a  rascal?  Why,  wiser  men  than  I  have  long  since 
concluded,  that  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead 
lion.  {To  Constant  and  Heartfree.)  Gentlemen, 
now  my  wine  and  my  passion  are  governable,  I 
must  own,  I  have  never  observed  any  thing  in  my 
■wife's  course  of  life,  to  back  me  in  my  jealousy  of 
her:  but  jealousy's  a  mark  of  love;  so  she  need 
not  trouble  her  head  about  it,  as  long  as  I  make  no 
more  words  on't. 

Enter  Lady  Fanciful  disguised,  and  addresses 
Belinda  apart. 

Con,  I'm  glaH  to  see  your  reason  rule  at  last. 
Give  me  your  hand:  I  hope  you'll  look  upon  me 
as  you  used  to  do. 

Sir  J.  Your  humble  servant.  {Aside.)  A  whee- 
dling son  of  a  whore  1 

Heart.  And  that  I  may  be  sure  you  are  friends 
•with  me,  too,  pray  give  me  your  consent  to  wed 
your  niece. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  you  have  it  with  all  my  heart;  d — n 
me  if  you  haven't.  (Aside.)  'Tis  time  to  get  rid  of 
her;  a  young  pert  pimp  ;  she'll  make  an  incompar- 
able bawd  in  a  little  time. 

Enter  a  Servant  who  gives  Heartfree  a  letter. 

Bel.  Heartfree  your  husband,  say  you?  'Tis  im- 
possible ! 

Lady  F.  Would  to  kind  heaven  it  were!  but  'tis 
too  true;  and  in  the  world  there  lives  not  such  a 
wretch.  I'm  young;  and  either  I  have  been  flat- 
tered by  my  friends,  as  well  as  my  glass,  or  nature 
has  been  kind  and  generous  to  me.  I  had  a  fortune 
too  was  greater  far  than  be  could  ever  hope  for;  but 
with  my  heart  I  am  robbed  of  all  the  rest.  I  am 
slighted  and  I'm  beggared  both  at  once;  I  have 
scarcely  a  bare  subsistence  from  the  villain,  yet  dare 
complain  to  none;  for  he  has  sworn,  if  ever  'tis 
known  I  am  his  wife,  he'll  murder  me.  (Weeping.) 

Bel.  The  traitor! 

Lady  F.  I  accidentally  was  told  he  courted  you ; 
charity  soon  prevailed  upon  me  to  prevent  your 
misery  ;  and,  as  you  see,  I'm  still  so  generous  even 
to  hira,  as  not  to  sufl'erhe  should  do  anything,  for 
■which  the  law  might  take  away  his  life.  (  Weeping.) 

Bel.  Poor  creature!  How  I  pity  her!  (They 
continue  talking  aside.) 

Heart,  (Aside.)  Death  and  the  devil! — Let  me 
read  it  again.  (Reads.)  "  Though  I  have  a  particu- 
lar reason  not  to  let  you  know  who  I  am  till  I  see 
you,  yet  you  II  easily  believe  'tis  a  faithful  friend  that 
gives  you  this  aduice.  (Good!)  I  have  a  child  by 
Belinda — (Better  and  better) — which  is  now  out  at 
nurse — (Heaven  be  praised!) — and  I  think  the 
foundation  laid  for  another — (Ha!  old  true-penn^'!) 
— no  rack  could  have  tortured  this  story  from  me ; 
hut  friendship  hai  done  it.  I  heard  of  your  design  to 
marry  her,  and  could  not  see  you  abused.  Make  use 
of  my  advice,  but  keep  my  secret  till  I  ask  you  for  it 
again.  [Exit  Lady  Fanciful. 

Con.  (To  Be/inc/a.)  Come,  madam,  shall  we  send 
:for  the  parson?  I  doubt  here's  no  business  for  the 
lawyers  ;  younger  brothers  have  nothing  to  settle 
ibut  their  hearts,  and  that  I  believe  my  friend  here 
;has  already  done  very  faithfully. 
t  Bel.  (Scornfully.)  Are  you  sure,  sir,  there  are 
•  no  old  mortgages  upon  it? 

'_  Heart.  (Coldly.)  If  jou  think  there  are,  madam, 
it  mayn't  be  amiss  to  defer  the  mortgage  till  you 
;are  sure  they  are  paid  oft'. 


Bel,  We'll  defer  it  as  long  as  you  please,  sir. 

Heart.  The  more  time  we  take  to  consider  on't, 
madam,  the  less  apt  we  shall  be  to  commit  over- 
sight :  therefore,  if  you  please,  we  will  put  it  oflF 
for  just  nine  months. 

Bel.  Guilty  consciences  make  men  cowards. 

Heart.  And  they  make  women  desperate. 

Bel.  I  don't  wonder  you  want  time  to  resolve. 

Heart,  I  don't  wonder  you  are  so  quickly  deter- 
mined. 

Bel,  What  does  the  fellow  mean? 

Heart,  What  does  the  lady  mean? 

Sir  J,  Zoons!  what  do  you  both  mean?  (Heart- 
free  and  Belinda  walk  about.) 

Razor,  (Aside,)  Here  is  so  much  sport  going  to 
be  spoiled,  it  makes  me  ready  to  weep  again.  A 
pox  o'  this  impertinent  Fanciful,  and  her  plots, 
and  her  Frenchwoman  too ;  I  hear  them  tittering 
without  still.  Ecod,  I'll  e'en  go  lug  them  both  by 
the  ears,  and  discover  the  plot,  to  secure  my  pardon. 

[Exit. 

Con,  Pr'ythee,  explain,  Heartfree. 

Heart,  A  fair  deliverance;  thank  my  stars  and 
my  friend ! 

Bel.  'Tis  well  it  went  no  farther;  a  base  fellow! 

Lady  B.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  1 

Bel,  What's  his  meaning,  I  don't  know;  but 
mine  is,  that  if  I  had  married  him,  I  had  had  no 
husband. 

Heart,  And  what's  her  meaning,  I  don't  know; 
but  mine  is,  that  if  I  had  married  her,  I  had  had 
wife  enough. 

Sir  J,  Your  people  of  wit  have  got  such  cramp 
ways  of  expressing  themselves,  they  seldom  com- 
prehend one  another.  Pox  take  you  both,  willyoa 
speak  in  the  language  of  common  sense,  that  you 
may  be  understood  f 

Enter  RkZOVi, pulling  in  LadY  FANCIFUL  and 
Mademoiselle. 

Razor.  If  they  won't,  here  comes  an  interpreter. 

Lady  B,  Heavens!  What  have  we  here? 

Razor,  A  villain — but  a  repenting  villain. 

Lady  B,  What  means  this? 

Razor,  Nothing  without  my  pardon. 

Lady  B,  What  pardon  do  you  want? 

Razor.  Imprimis,  your  ladyship's,  for  a  d — -e 
lie  made  upon  your  spotless  virtue,  and  set  to 
the  tune  of  Spring  Garden.  (To  Sir  John.)  Next  at 
my  generous  master's  feet  I  bend,  for  interrupting 
his  more  noble  thoughts  with  phantoms  of  disgrace- 
ful cuckoldom.  (To  Constant,)  Thirdly,  I  to  this 
gentleman  apply,  for  making  him  the  hero  of  my 
romance.  (To  Heartfree.)  Fourthly,  your  pardon, 
noble  sir,  I  ask,  for  clandestinely  marrying  you, 
without  either  bidding  of  bans,  bishop's  license, 
friends'  consent,  or  your  owu  knowledge.  ( To 
Belinda,)  And  lastly,  to  my  good  young  lady's 
clemency  I  come,  for  pretending  the  corn  was 
sowed  in  the  ground,  before  ever  the  plough  had 
been  in  the  field. 

Sir  J,  (Aside,)  So  that,  after  all,  'tis  a  moot 
point  whether  I  am  a  cuckold  or  not. 

Bel,  Well,  sir,  upon  condition  you  confess  all, 
I'll  pardon  you  myself,  and  try  to  obtain  as  much 
from  the  rest  of  the  company.  But  I  must  know 
then  who  'tis  has  put  you  upon  all  this  mischief. 

Razor.  Satan  and  his  equipage;  woman  tempted 
me,  vice  weakened  me — and  so  the  devil  overcame 
me:  as  fell  Adam,  so  fell  I. 

Bel.  'J  hen  pray,  Mr.  Adam,  will  you  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  your  Eve? 

Razor,  (  To  Mademoiselle,)  Unmask,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  France. 

All,  Mademoiselle! 

Madem,  Me  ask  ten  tousand  pardon  of  all  de 
good  company. 
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[Act  V. 


Sir  J,  Why,  this  mystery  thickens  instead  of 
clearing  ap.  (To  Razor.)  You  son  of  a  whore  yon, 
pat  us  out  of  onr  pain. 

Razor.  One  moment  brings  sunshine.  {Shewing 
Mademoisdle.)  'Tis  true,  tliis  is  the  woman  that 
tempted  me,  but  this  is  the  serpent  that  tempted 
the  woman;  and  if  my  prayers  might  be  heard,  her 
punishment  for  so  doing  should  belike  the  serpents 
of  old — (  Pulls  off  Lady  FancifuVs  mask)  she  should 
lie  upon  her  face  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

All,  Lady  Fanciful! 

Bel.  Impertinent! 

Lady  B.  Ridiculous ! 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Bel.  I  hope  your  ladyship  will  give  me  leave  to 
wish  you  joy,  since  you  have  owned  your  marriage 
yourself.  {To  Heartfree.)  I  vow  'twas  strangely 
wicked  in  you  to  think  of  ^nother  wife,  when  you 
have  one  already  socharifing  as  her  ladyship. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lady  F.  (Aside.)  Confusion  seize  them,  as  it 
seizes  me.  Your  mirth's  as  nauseous  as  yourself. 
Belinda,  you  think  you  triumph  over  a  rival  now  ; 
helas!  ma  pauvre  fille.  Where'er  I'm  a  rival, 
there's  no  cause  for  mirth.     No,  my  poor  wretch, 


'tis  from  another  principle  I  have  acted.  I  knew 
that  thing  there  would  make  so  perverse  a  husband, 
and  you  so  impertinent  a  wife,  that,  lest  your 
mutual  plagues  should  make  you  run  both  mad,  I 
charitably  would  have  broken  the  match.  He,  he, 
lie  !  lExit,  laughing  affectedly. 

Madem.  He,  he,  he!  [Exit,  following  her. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  J.  (Aside.)  Why  now,  this  woman  will  be. 
married  to  somebody,  too. 

Bel.  Poor  creature !  what  a  passion  she  is  in ! 
but  I  forgive  her. 

Heart.  Since  you  have   so  much   goodness  for 
her,  I  hope  you'll  pardon  my  ofl'ence  too,  madam  1 

Bel.  There  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  that, 
since  I  amguilty  of  an  equal  fault. 

Heart.  Then  let's  to  church; 
And  if  it  be  our  chance  to  disagree — 

Bel.  Take  heed!  the  surly  husband's  fate  you 
see. 

Sir  J.  Surly  I  may  be,  stubborn  I  am  not. 
For  I  have  both  forgiven  and  forgot; 
If  so,  be  these  our  judges,  Mrs.  Pert, 
If  tliey  approve, 
'Tis  more  their  goodness,  than  our  desert.  [Exeunt, 
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THE    RECRUITING    OFFICER; 

A  COMEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS.— BY  G.  PARaUHAR. 


Act  IV.- 

Scene  2. 

CHARACTERS. 

BALANCE 

CAPTAIN    PLUME 

COSTAR   PEARMAIN 

SYLVIA 

SCALE 

CAPTAIN    BRAZEN 

THOMAS   APPLETREE 

LUCY 

SCRUPLE 

KITE 

WELSH    COLLIER 

ROSE 

WORTHY 

BULLOCK 

MELINDA 

WOMAN, 

WIFE,&C 

ACT  I. 

Scene   I. — Tlie    Market-Place. — Brum    heals   the 

Grenadiers'  March. 
Si/erSERGEANTKiTE,/o/tat'ed6?/ Thomas  APPLE- 
TREE,  CosTAR  Pearmatn,  and  Moh, 

Serg.K.  If  any  gentlemen,  soldiers,  or  others,  have 
a  mind  to  serve  his  majesty,  and  pull  down  the 
French  king ;  if  any  'prentices  have  severe  masters, 
any  children  have  undutiful  parents  ;  if  any  servants 
have  too  little  wages;  or  any  husband  too  much  wife, 
let  them  repair  to  the  noble  Sergeant  Kite,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Raven,  in  this  good  town  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
they  shall  receive  present  relief  and  entertainment. 
(^Drums  beat.)  Gentlemen,  I  don't  beat  my  drums 
here  to  insnare  or  inveigle  any  man  ;  for  you  must 
know,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  amanof  honour :  besides, 
f  don't  beat  up  for  common  soldiers  ;  no,  I  list  only 
grenadiers — grenadiers,  gentlemen.  Pray,  gentlemen, 
observe  this  cap  ;  this  is  the  cap  of  honour !  It  dubs 
a  man  a  gentleman  in  the  drawing  of  a  trigger  ;  and 
he  that  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  six  feet  high 
was  bom  to  be  a  great  man. — Sir,  will  you  give  me 
leave  to  try  this  cap  upon  your  head?  (To  Cost.) 

Cost.  Is  there  no  harm  in  t?  Won't  the  cap  list  me? 

Serg.  K.  No,  no ;  no  more  than  I  can.  Come,  let 
me  see  how  it  becomes  you. 

Cost.  Are  yon  sure  there  be  no  conjuration  in  it? 
no  gunpowder  plot  upon  me  ? 

Serg.  K.     No,  no,  friend  ;  don't  fear,  man. 

Cost.  My  mind  misgives  me  plaguily.  Let  me 
see  it.  (Goiwjf  to  put  it  on.)  It  smells  woundily  of 
sweat  and  brimstone.     Smell,  Tummas. 

Tho.     Ay,  wauns !  does  it. 

Cost.  Fray,  Sergeant,  what  writing  is  tliis  upon 
the  face  of  it  ? 

Serg.  K.     The  crown,  or  the  bed  of  honour. 

Cost.  Pray  now,  what  may  be  that  same  bed  of 
honour  ? 


Serg.K.  Oh!  a  mighty  large  bed !  bigger  by  half 
than  the  great  bed  at  Ware ;  ten  thousand  people 
may  lie  in  it  together,  and  never  feel  one  another. 

Cost.  My  wife  and  I  would  do  well  to  lie  in't. 
But  do  folk  sleep  sound  in  this  same  bed  of  honour? 

Serg.  K.  Sound !  ay,  so  sound  that  they  never 
wake.  ftliere. 

Cost.     Wauns!    I  wish  again  that  my  wife  lay 

Serg.  K.     Say  you  so?  Then  I  find,  brother — 

Cost.  Brother !  hold  there,  friend ;  I  am  no 
kindred  to  you  that  I  know  of  yet.  Lookye,  Ser- 
geant ;  no  coaxing,  no  wheedling,  d'3'e  see.  If  t  have 
a  mind  to  list,  why  so ;  if  not,  why  'tis  not  so  : 
therefore,  take  your  cap  and  your  brothership  back 
again,  for  I  am  not  disposed  at  this  present  ^vriting. 
No  coaxing,  no  brothering  me,  faith! 

Serg.  K.  I  coax  !  I  wheedle !  I'm  above  it,  sir  : 
I  have  served  twenty  campaigns ;  but,  sir,  yon  talk 
well,  and  I  must  own  that  you  are  a  man  every  inch 
of  you ;  a  pretty,  young,  sprightly  fellow  !  I  love  a 
fellow  with  a  spirit ;  but  I  scorn  to  coax ;  'tis  base  I 
though  I  must  say,  that  never  in  my  life  have  I  seen 
a  man  better  built.  How  firm  and  strong  he  treads  ! 
he  steps  like  a  castle  !  but  I  scorn  to  wheedle  any 
man.  Come,  honest  lad !  will  you  take  share  of 
apot  ? 

Cost.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I'll  spend  my  penny 
with  the  best  he  that  wears  a  head ;  that  is,  begging 
your  pardon,  sir,  and  in  a  fair  wa^'. 

Serg.  K.  Give  me  your  hand  then  ;  and  now, 
gentlemen,  I  have  no  more  to  say  than  this  ;  here's 
a  purse  of  gold,  and  there  is  a  tub  of  humming  ale 
at  my  quarters  ;  'tis  the  king's  money  and  the  king's 
drink  ;  he's  a  generous  king,  and  loves  his  subjects. 
I  hope,   gentlemen,  yon  won't  refuse  the  king's 

Mob.  No,  no,  no.  [health? 

Serg.K.  Huzza,  then!  huzza  for  the  king  and 
the  honour  of  Shropshire. 
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Mob.  Huzza! 

Serg.  K.  Beat  drum. 

lExeunt  shouting,  the  drum  beating  the 

grenadiers'  march. 
Enter  CAPTMJi  Plumi-. 

Capt.  P.  By  tlie  grenadiers'  march  that  should 
be  ray  drum,  and  by  that  shout  it  should  beat  with 
success.  Let  me  see — four  o'clock.  (Lookimi  on 
his  watch.)  At  ten  yesterday  morning  I  left  Lon- 
don ;  pretty  smart  riding,  but  nothing  to  the 
fatigue  of  recruiting. 

Enter  SERGEANT  Kite. 

Serg.  K.  Welcome  to  Shrewsbury,  noble  Cap- 
tain ;  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  Severn 
side,  noble  Captain,  you're  welcome. 

Capt.  P.  A  very  elegant  reception,  indeed,  Mr. 
Kite ;  I  find  you  are  fairly  entered  into  your  re- 
cruiting strain  :  pray  what  success  ? 

Serg.  K.  I've  been  here  a  week,  and  I  have 
recruited  five. 

Capt.  P.  Five!  pray  wliat  are  tbey'! 

Serg.  K.  I  have  listed  the  strong  man  of  Kent, 
the  king  of  the  gipsies,  a  Scotch  pedlar,  a  scoundrel 
attorney,  and  a  Welsh  parson. 

Capt.  P.  An  attorney  !  wert  thou  mad?  list  a 
lawyer !  discharge  him,  discharge  him,  this  minute. 

Serg.  K.  Why,  sir  1 

Capt.  P.  Because  I  will  have  nobody  in  my  com- 
pany that  can  write.  I  say  this  minute  discharge 
iiim. 

Serg.  K.  And  what  shall  I  do  with  the  parson  1 

Capt.  P.  Can  he  write'? 

Serg.  K.  Hum  !  he  plays  rarely  upon  the  fiddle. 

Capt.  P.  Keep  him  by  all  means.  But  how 
stands  the  country  aflected?  Were  the  people 
pleased  with  the  news  of  my  coming  to  townl 

Serg.  K.  Sir,  the  mob  are  so  pleased  with  your 
honour,  and  the  justices  and  the  better  sort  of 
people  are  so  delighted  with  me,  that  we  shall  soon 
do  your  business.  But,  sir,  you  have  got  a  recruit 
here  that  you  little  thiak  of. 

Capt.  P.  Whol 

Serg.  K.  One  that  you  beat  up  for  the  last  time 
you  were  in  the  country.  You  remember  your  old 
friend  Molly,  at  the  Castle? 

Capt.  P.  She's  not  breeding  I  hope. 

Serg.  K.  She  was  brought  to  bed  yesterday. 

Capt.  P.  Kite,  you  must  father  the  child. 

Serg.  K.  And  so  her  friends  vv'ill  oblige  me  to 
marry  the  mother. 

Capt.  P.  If  they  should,  we'll  take  her  with  us  ; 
she  can  wash,  you  know,  and  make  a  bed  upon 
occasion.  [already. 

Serg.  K,  But  your  honour  knows  I  am  married 

Capt.  P.  To  how  many  f 

Serg.  K.  I  can't  tell  readily.  I  have  set  them 
down  here  upon  the  back  of  the  muster-roll. 
{Draws  it  out.)  Let  me  see:  imprimis — Mrs.  Shely 
Snikereyes,  she  sells  potatoes  upon  Ormond-key, 
in  Dublin  ;  Peggy  Guzzle,  the  brandy-woman,  at 
the  Horse-guards,  at  Whitehall ;  Dolly  Waggon, 
the  carrier's  daughter,  at  Hull;  Ma'amselle  .Van 
Bottouiflat,  at  the  Buss;  then  Jenny  Oakum,  the 
ship-carpenter's  widow  at  Portsinouth  ;  but  I  don't 
reckon  upon  her,  for  she  was  married,  at  the  same 
time,  to  two  lieutenants  of  marines,  and  a  man-of- 
war's  boatswain. 

Capt.  P.  A  full  company  !  You  have  named  five  ; 
come,  make  half  a  dozen.     Kite,  is  the  child  a  boy 

Serg.  K.  A  chopping  boy.  [or  a  girl  ? 

Capt,  P.  Then  set  the  mother  down  in  your  list, 
and  the  boy  in  mine  ;  and  now  go  comfort  the 
wench  in  the  straw. 

Serg.  K.  I  shall,  sir. 

Capt.  P.  But  hold  ;  have  you  made  any  use  of 
your  German  doctor's  habit  since  you  arrived? 

Serg.  K.  Yes,  yes,  sir  ;  and  my  fame's  all  about 
the  country  for  the  most  faithful  fortune-teller  tliat 
ever  told  a  lie.  I  was  obliged  to  let  ray  landlord 
into  the  secret,  for  the  convenience  of  keeping  it 


so ;  but  he  is  an  honest  fellow,  and  will  be  faithful 
to  any  roguery  that  is  trusted  to  him.  This  device, 
sir,  will  get  you  men,  and  me  money ;  which  I 
think  is  all  we  want  at  present.  But  yonder  comes 
your  friend,  Mr.  Worthy.  Has  your  honour  any 
further  commands  ? 

■  Capt.  P.  None  at  present.  [Exit  Serg.  Kite.'\ 
'Tis  indeed  the  picture  of  Worthy,  but  the  life's 
departed. 

£«<er  Worthy. 
What!  arms  across,  Worthy?  methinks  you  should 
hold  them  open  when  a  friend's  so  near.     The  man 
has  got  the  vapours  in  his  ears,  I  believe.    I  must 
expel  this  melancholy  spirit. 

Spleen,  thou  worst  of  fiends  beloio, 
Fly,  I  conjure  thee,  by  this  magic  bloiu. 

(^Slaps  Worthy  on  the  shoulder.) 

Wor.  Plume!  my  dear  Captain  1  returned;  safe 
and  sound,  I  hope. 

Capt,  P.  You  see  I  have  lost  neither  leg  nor 
arm  ;  then  for  my  inside,  'tis  neither  troubled  with 
sympathies  nor  antipathies  ;  and  I  have  aa  excel- 
lent stomach  for  roast  beef. 

JFor.  Thou  art  a  happy  fellow  ;  once  I  was  so. 

Capt.  P.  What  ails  thee,  man?  no  inundations 
or  earthquakes  in  Wales,  I  hope?  Has  your  father 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  resumed  his  estate? 

Wor.  No. 

Capt.  P,  Then  you  are  married,  surely? 

Wor.  No. 

Capt.  P.  Then  you  are  mad, orturningmethodist? 

Wor,  Come,  I  must  out  with  it.  Your  once  gay, 
roving  friend,  is  dwindled  into  an  obsequious, 
thoughtful,  romantic,  constant  coxcomb. 

Capt.  P.  And  pray  what  is  all  this  for  ? 

Wor.  For  a  woman. 

Capt.  P.  Shake  hands,  brother.  If  thou  go  to 
that,  behold  me  as  obsequious,  as  thoughtful,  as 
constant  a  coxcomb  as  your  worship. 

Wor,  For  whom  ? 

Capt.  P.  For  a  regiment.  But  for  a  woman! 
'sdeath  !  I  have  been  constant  to  fifteen  at  a  time, 
but  never  melancholy  for  one.  Pray  who  is  this 
wonderful  Helen  ? 

Wor.  A  Helen  indeed !  not  to  be  won  under  ten 
years'  siege  ;  as  great  a  beauty,  and  as  great  a  jilt. 

Capt,  P,  But  who  is  she?  do  I  know  her? 

Wor.  Very  well. 

Capt.  P.  That's  impossible.  I  know  no  woman 
that  will  hold  out  a  ten  years'  siege. 

Wor.  What  think  you  of  Melinda? 

Capt.  P.  Melinda!  you  must  not  think  to  sur- 
mount her  pride  by  humility.  Would  you  bring 
her  to  better  thoughts  of  you,  she  must  be  reduced 
to  a  meaner  opinion  of  herself.  Let  me  see;  the 
very  first  thing  that  I  would  do,  should  be  to  make 
love  1o  her  chambermaid.  Suppose  we  lampooned 
all  the  pretty  women  in  town,  and  left  her  out ;  or, 
what  if  we  made  a  ball,  and  forgot  to  invite  her, 
with  one  or  two  of  the  ugliest? 

Wor.  These  would  be  mortifications,  I  must  con- 
fess ;  but  we  live  in  such  a  precise,  dull  place,  that 
we  can  have  no  balls,  no  lampoons,  no — 

Capt.  P,  What!  no  young  ones?  and  so  many 
recruiting  officers  in  town!  I  thought  'twas  a 
maxim  among  them  to  leave  as  many  recruits  in  the 
country  as  they  carried  out. 

Wor.  Nobody  doubts  your  good  will,  noble 
Captain ;  witness  our  friend  Molly  at  the  Castle  ; 
there  have  been  tears  in  town  about  that  business, 
Captain. 

CajH.  P,  I  hope  Sylvia  has  not  heard  of  it. 

Wor.  Oh!  sir,  liave  you  thought  of  her?  I  began 
to  fancy  you  had  forgot  poor  Sylvia. 

Capt.  P.  Your  att'airs  had  quite  put  mine  out  of 
my  head.  'Tis  true,  Sylvia  and  I  had  once  agreed, 
could  we  have  adjusted  preliminaries ;  but  I  am 
resolved  never  to  bind  myself-  to  a  woman  for  my 
whole  life,  till  I  know  whether  I  shall  like  her  com- 
pany for  half  an  hour.    If  people  would  but  try 
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lone  another  before  tliev  engaged,  it  would  prevent 

tall   those   elopements,    divorces,    and    the    devil 

knows  what.  [stick  to  say  that. 

Wor.  Naji,  for  that  matter,   the  town  did  not 

Capt.  P.,  I  hate  country-towns  for  that  reason. 
If  your  town  has  a  dishonourable  thought  of  Sylvia, 
it  deserves  to  be  burned  to  the  ground.  I  love 
Sylvia,  I  admire  her  frank,  generous  disposition; 
in  short,  were  I  once  a  general,  I  would  marry  her. 

Woi:  Faith,  you  have  reason  ;  for  were  you  but  a 
corporal,  she  would  marry  you.  But  my  Melinda 
coquettes  it  with  every  fellow  she  sees  ;  I'll  lay  fifty 
pounds  she  makes  love  to  yoo.  [if  she  does. 

Cfipt.  P.  I'll  lay  yoa  a  hundred  that  I  return  it 
Re-enter  Sergeant  Kite. 

Serg.  K.  Captain,  Captain!  a  word  in  your  ear. 

Capt.  P.  You  may  speak  out ;  here  are  none  but 
friends. 

Serg.  K.  Yon  know,  sir,  that  you  sent  me  to 
comfort  the  good  woman  in  the  straw,  Mrs.  Molly ; 
my  wife,  Mr.  Worthy. 

IFor,  0,ho!  verywell.  Iwishyou  joy,  Mr.  Kite. 

Serg.  K.  Your  worship  very  well  may;  for  I 
liave  got  both  a  wife  and  child  in  half  an  hour.  But, 
as  I  was  saying,  you  sent  me  to  comfort  Mrs. 
I\IolIy, — my  wife,  I  mean ;  but  what  do  you  think, 
sirl  she  was  better  comforted  before  I  came. 

Cajjt.  P.  As  how  1. 

Serg.  K.  Why,  sir,  a  footman  in  livery  brought 
her  ten  guineas  to  bnyher  baby-clothes. 

Capt.  P.  A\'ho,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could 
[send  them?  [Sylvia. 

Serg.  K.  Nay,  sir,  I  must  whisper  that ;  Mrs. 

Capt.  P.  Sylvia!  generous  creature  I 

PFor.  Sylvia!    impossible! 

Serg.  K.  Here  are  the  guineas,  sir:  I  took  the 
gold  as  part  of  my  wife's  portion.  Nay,-  further, 
sir ;  she  sent  word  the  child  should  be  taken  all  ima- 
ginable care  of,  and  that  she  intended  to  stand 
godmother.  The  same  footman,  as  I  was  coming 
to  you  with  the  news,  called  after  me,  and  told  me 
his  lady  would  speak  with  me  :  I  went ;  and  upon 
hearing  that  you  were  come  to  town,  she  gave  me 
half-a-guinea  for  the  news,  and  ordered  me  to  tell 
you  that  Justice  Balance,  her  father,  who  is  just 
come  out  of  the  country,  would  be  glad  to  see  you. 

Capt.  P.  There's  a  girl  for  you.  Worthy.  Is 
there  anything  of  woman  in  this  ?  No  ;  'tis  noble, 
generous,  manly  friendship.  The  common  jealousy 
of  her  sex,  which  is  nothing  but  their  avarice  of 
pleasure,  she  despises  ;  and  can  part  with  the  lover, 
though  she  dies  for  the  man.  Come,  Worthy, 
Where's  the  best  wine,  for  there  I'll  quarter  ? 

Wor.  Horton  has  a  fresh  pipe  of  choice  Barce- 
lona, which  I  would  not  let  him  pierce  before, 
because  I  reserved  it  for  your  welcome  to  town. 

Capt.  P.  Let's  away,  then  :  Mr.  Kile,  go  to  the 
lady,  with  my  humble  service,  and  tell  her  I  shall 
only  refresh  a  litrle,  and  wait  upon  her. 

IFor.  Hold,  Kite !  have  you  seen  the  other  re- 
cruiting captain? 

:     S<:rg.  K.  No,  sir ;  I'd  have  you  to  know  I  don't 
keep  such  company.  \_Exit. 

Capt.  P.  Another!  who  is  he? 

Wor.  My  rival,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  most 
t  unaccountable  fellow — but  I'll  tell  you  more  as  we 
Ij  go»  lExeunt. 

I  Scene  IT. — Ati  Apartment. 

j  Enter  Melinda  and  Sylvia. 

t  Mel.  W^elcome  to  town,  cousin  Sylvia.  (They 
I  salute.)  I  envied  j'ou  your  retreat  in  the  country  ; 
for  Shrewsbury,  methinks,  and  all  your  heads  of 
shires,  are  the  most  irregular-  places  for  living: 
[here  we  havesmoke,  noise,  scandal,  affectation, and 
I  pretension  ;  in  short,  every  thing  to  give  the  spleen, 
and  nothing  to  divert  it;  then  the  air  is  intolerable. 

Si/l.  Oh,  madam!  I  have  heard  the  town  com- 
mended for  its  air. 

Mel.  But  you  don't  consider,  Sylvia,  how  longl 
have  lived  in't ;  for  I  can  assure  yon,  that  to  alady 


(he  least  nice  in  her  constitution,  no  air  can  be  good 
above  half  a  year.  Change  of  air  I  take  to  be  the 
most  agreeable  of  any  variety  in  life. 

Si/l.  As  you  say,  cousin  Melinda,  there  are  seve- 
ral sorts  of  airs. 

Mel.  Psha  !  I  talk  only  of  the  air  we  breathe,  or 
more  properly  of  that  we  taste.  Have  not  you, 
Sylvia,  found  a  vast  did'erence  in  the  taste  of  airs'? 

Sgl.  Pray,  cousin,  are  not  vapours  a  sort  of  air'? 
Taste  air!  you  might  as  well  tell  me  I  may  feed 
upon  air!  But,  pr'ythee,  my  dear  Melinda !  don't 
put  on  such  an  air  to  me.  Your  education  and 
mine  were  just  the  same  ;  and  I  remember  the  tima 
when  we  never  troubled  our  heads  about  air,  but 
when  the  sliarp  air  from  the  Welsh  mountains  made 
our  fingers  ache  in  a  cold  morning,  at  the  board- 
ing-school. 

Mel.  Our  education,  cousin,  was  the  same  ;  bnt 
our  temperaments  had  nothing  alike;  you  have  the 
constitution  of  a  horse. 

Syl.  So  far  as  to  be  troubled  neither  with  spleen, 
cholic,  nor  vapours.  I  need  no  salts  for  my  sto- 
mach, no  hartshorn  for  my  head,  nor  wash  for  my 
complexion  ;  I  can  gallop  all  the  morning  after  the 
hunting  horn,  and  allthe  evening  after  a  fiddle. 

Mel.  I  am  told  your  Captain  is  come  to  town. 

Syl.  Ay,  Melinda,  he  is  come  ;  and  I'll  take  care 
heslia'n't  go  without  a  companion. 

Mel.  You  are  certainly  mad,  cousin. 

Syl.  And  there's  a  pleasure  in  being  mad 
Which  none  but  madmen  know. 

Mel.  Thou  poor,  romantic  Quixote !  hast  thou  the 
vanity  to  imagine  that  a  young,  sprightly  officer,  that 
rambles  over  half  the  globe  in  half  a  year,  can 
confine  his  thoughts  to  the  little  daughter  of  a 
country  justice,  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  world? 

Syl.  Psha !  what  care  I  for  his  thoughts?  I  should 
not  like  a  man  with  confined  thoughts  ;  it  shews  a 
narrowness  of  soul. 

Mel.  O'my  conscience,  Sylvia,  hadst  thou  been 
a  man,  thou  hadst  been  the  greatest  rake  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

Syl.  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  know  the 
world.  But  now  I  think  on't,  how  stands  your 
affair  with  Mr,  Worthy? 

Mel,  He's  my  aversion. 

Syl.  Vapours! 

Mel.  What  do  you  say,  madam? 

Syl.  1  say  that  you  should  not  use  that  honest 
fellow  so  inhumanly;  he's  a  gentleman  of  parts  and 
fortune  ;  and  besides  that,  he's  my  Plume's  friend  1 
and  by  all  that's  sacred,  if  you  don't  use  him  belter, 
I  shall  expect  satisfaction. 

Mel.  Satisfaction!  you  begin  to  fancy  yourself  a 
man  in  good  earnest.  But  to  be  plain  with  you,  I 
like  Worthy  the  worse  for  being  so  intimate  with 
your  Captain ;  for  I  take  him  to  be  a  loose,  idle,  ill- 
mannerly  coxcomb. 

Syl.  Oh,  madam!  you  never  saw  him  perhaps 
sinceyou  were  mistress  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  ; 
you  only  knew  him  when  you  were  capitulating 
with  Worthy  for  a  settlement,  which  perhaps  might 
encourage  him  to  be  a  little  loose  and  unmannerly 

Mel.  What  do  you  mean,  madam?        [vvith  you. 

Syl.  My  meaning  needs  no  interpretation,  madam. 

Mel.  Better  it  had,  madam;  for,  methinks,  you 
are  too  plain. 

Syl.  If  you  mean  the  plainness  of  my  person,  I 
think  your  ladyship's  as  plain  as  me  to  the  full. 

Mel.  We're  1  sure  of  that,  I  would  be  glad  to 
take  up  with  a  rakish  officer  as  you  do. 

Syl.  Again !  lookye,  madam,  ^-ou  are  in  j'our 
own  house.  [excused  j'ou. 

Mel.  And  if  you  had  kept  in  your's  I  should  have 

Syl.  Don't  be  troubled,  madam;  I  sha'n't  desire 
to  have  ray  visit  returned.  [this  the  better. 

Mel.  The  sooner,  therefore,  you  make  an  end  of 

Syl.  I  am  easily  persuaded  to  follow  my  inclina- 
tions; aud  so,  madam,  your  servant.  [^Exit. 

Mel,  Saucy  thing ! 
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[Act  II J 


Enter  Lt'CV. 

Lucii.  What's  tlic  matter,  madam? 

Mel.  Did  not  you  see  the  proud  nothing,  how  she 
swelled  upon  the  arrival  of  her  fellow? 

Ltiaj.  I  don't  believe  she  has  seen  him  yet. 

Mel.  Nor  sha'n't,  if  I  can  help  it.  Let  rae  see— 
I  have  it — bring  rae  pen  and  ink:  hold!  I'll  go 
write  in  my  closet. 

Lvcy.  An  answer  to  this  letter,  I  hope,  madam. 
(Preseuls  a  letter.) 

Mel.  Who  sent  it  1 

Liici/.  Your  captain,  madam. 

Mel.  He's  a  fool,  and  I'm  tired  of  him :  send  it 
back  unopened. 

Lucy.  The  messenger's  gone,  madam. 

Mel.  Then  how  should  I  send  an  answer?  Call 
him  back  immediately,  while  I  go  write.  lExeunt. 

ACT  II. — Scene  I. — An  Apartment. 
£n/er  Justice  Balance  and  Captain  Plume. 
Just.  B.  Lookye,  Captain  ;  give  us  but  blood  for 
our  money,  and  you  sha'n't  want  men.    Ads  my 
life!  Captain,  get  us  but  another  marshal  of  France, 
and  I'll  go  myself  for  a  soldier.  [daughter? 

Capt.  P.  Pray,  Mr.  Balance,  how  does  your  fair 
Just.  B.  Ah,  Captain!  what  is  my  daughter  to  a 
marshal  of  France  ?  We're  upon  a  nobler  subject ;  I 
want  to  have  a  particular  description  of  the  last 
battle. 

Capt, P.  The  battle,  sir,  was  a  very  pretty  battle 
as  any  one  should  desire  to  see  ;  but  we  were  all  so 
intent  upon  victory,  that  we  never  minded  the  bat-" 
tie  :  all  that  I  know  of  the  matter  is,  our  general 
commanded  us  to  beat  the  enemy,  and  we  did  so  ; 
and,  if  he  pleases  but  to  say  the  word,  we'll  do  it 
again.     But  pray,  sir,  how  does  Mrs.  Sylvia? 

Just.  B,  Still  upon  Sylvia !  for  shame,  Captain  ! 
you  are  engaged  already — wedded  to  the  war;  vic- 
tory is  your  mistress,  and  'tis  below  a  soldier  to 
think  of  any  other.  [Mr.  Balance. 

Capt.  P.  As  a  mistress  I  confess,  but  as  a  friend, 
Just.  B.  Come,  come,  Captain  ;  never  mince  the 
matter ;  would  not  yon  deceive  my  daughter  if  you 
could?  [ceived. 

Capt.  P.  How,  sir?  I  hope  she  is  not  to  be  de- 
Just.  B.  Faith,  but  she  is,  sir;  and  any  woman 
in  England  of  her  age  and  complexion,  by  a  man  of 
your  youth  and  person.  Lookye,  Captain;  once  I 
was  young,  and  once  an  officer,  as  you  are,  and  I 
can  guess  at  your  thoughts  now  by  what  mine  were 
then  ;  and  I  remember  very  well  that  I  would  have 
given  one  of  my  legs,  to  have  deluded  the  daughter 
of  an  old  country  gentleman  as  like  me  as  I  was 
then  like  you. 

Capt.  P.  But,  sir,  was  that  country  gentleman 
your  friend  and  benefactor? 

Just.  B.  Not  much  of  that.  [vours,  sir,  that — 
Capt.  B.  There  the  comparison  breaks  :  the  fa- 
Jus*  B.  Pho,  pho  !  I  hate  set  speeches  :  if  I  have 
done  you  any  service,  Captain,  it  was  to  please  my- 
self. I  love  thee;  and,  if  I  could  part  with  my  girl, 
YOU  should  have  her  as  soon  as  any  young  fellow  I 
know ;  but  I  hope  yo^i  have  more  honour  than  to 
quit  the  service,  and  she  more  prudence  than  to  fol- 
low the  camp  :   but  she's  at  her  own  disposal ;  she 

has  ten  thousand  pounds  in  her  pocket,  and  so 

Sylvia!  Sylvia!     (CaUs.) 

Enter  Sylvia. 
Syl.  There  are  some  letters,  sir,  come  bv  the  post 

mill  .nn.l^it.  -   1  L.r.  |U„.~. il.li       •  "  .* 


•Syl.  !5ir,  you  are  welcome  to  England. 

Cnpt.  P.  You  arc  indebted  to  me  a  welcome,  ma- 
dam ;  since  the  ho^)es  of  receiving  it  from  this  fair 
hand  was  the  principal  cause  of  my  seeing  England 

•V//.  1  havenlten  lieard  that  soldiers  were  sincere  • 
•hall  I  venture  to  believe  public  report?  ' 

Vapi.  P.  You  may,  when  'tis  backed  by  private 


assurance  ;  for  I  swear,  madam,  by  the  honour  of  my  I 
profession,  that  whateverdangers  I  wentnpon,  it  was  j 
with  the  hope  of  making  myself  more  worthy  of  your  ' 
esteem  ;  and,  if  ever  I  had  thoughts  of  preserving  : 
my  life,  'twas  for  the  pleasure  of  dying  at  your  feet.  '• 

Syl,  Well,  well;  you  shall  die  at  my  feet,  or  I 
where  you  will ;  but  yon  know,  sir,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain will  and  testament  to  be  made  beforehand. 

Capt.  P.  My  will,  madam,  is  made  already,  and  ' 
there  it  is ;  and  if  you  please  to  open  this  paper, 
which  was  drawn  the  evening  before  our  last  battle, 
you  will  find  whom  I  left  my  heir. 

Syl.  Mrs.  Sylvia  Balance.  (Opens  the  will  and f 
reads.)  Well,  Captain,  this  is  a  handsome  and  a' 
substantial  compliment ;  but  I  can  assure  you  I  am 
much  better  pleased  with  the  bare  knowledge  of  your 
intention,  than  I  should  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  your  legacy :  but,  methinks,sir,  you  should  have 
left  something  to  your  little  boy  at  the  Castle. 

Cop*.  P.  That's  home.  (Aside.)  My  little  boy? 
lackaday,  madam !  that  alone  may  convince  yoa  ' 
'twas  none  of  mine  :  why,  the  girl,  madam,  is  my 
sergeant's  wife  ;  and  so  the  poor  creature  gave  out  > 
that  I  was  the  father,  in  hopes  that  my  friends  might 
support  her  in  case  of  necessity — that  was  all,  ma- 
dam.    My  boy  !  no,  no,  no  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  my  master  has  received  some  ilt  I 
news  from  London,  and  desires  to  speak  with  yoa  i 
immediately ;  and  he  begs  the  Captain's  pardon  i 
that  he  can't  wait  upon  him  as  he  promised.    [E.vit. 

Capt.  P.  Ill  news !  heaven  avert  it !  nothing 
could  touch  me  nearer  than  to  see  that  generous  wor- 
thy gentleman  afflicted.  I'll  leave  you  to  comfort 
him;  and  be  assured  that  if  my  life  and  fortune  can 
be  any  way  serviceable  to  the  father  of  my  Sylvia, 
he  shall  freely  command  both.  [^Exeunt,. 

Scene  II. — An  Apartment. 
Enter  JvsTiCE  Balance  and  Sylvia. 

Syl.  Whilst  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  sir:  per- 
haps my  brother  may  recover. 

Just.  B.  We  have  but  little  reason  to  expect  it ; 
tbe  doctor  acquaints  me  here,  that  before  this  come» 
to  my  hands,  he  fears  I  shall  have  no  son.  Poor 
Owen  I  but  the  decree  is  just :  I  was  pleased  with 
the  death  of  my  father,  because  he  left  me  an  estate, 
and  now  \  am  punished  with  the  loss  of  an  heir  to 
inherit  mine.  I  must  now  look  upon  you  as  the 
only  hopes  of  my  family,  and  I  expect  that  the  aug- 
mentation of  your  fortune  will  give  you  fresh 
thoughts  and  new  prospects. 

Syl,  My  desire  in  being  punctual  in  my  obedi- 
ence, requires  that  you  would  be  plain  in  yoor 
commands,  sir. 

Just,  B.  The  death  of  your  brother  makes  yoa 
sole  heiress  to  my  estate,  which  you  know  is  about 
two  tliousand  pounds  a  year :  this  fortune  gives  you 
a  fair  claim  to  quality  and  a  title  :  you  must  set  a 
just  value  upon  yourself;  and,  in  plain  terms,  think 
no  more  of  Captain  Plume.  [sir. 

Syl.  You  have  often  commended  the  gentleman. 

Just.  B.  And  I  do  so  still:  he's  a  very  pretty 
fellow ;  but  though  I  liked  him  well  enough  for  a 
bare  son-in-law,  I  don't  approve  of  him  for  an  heir 
to  my  estate  and  family :  ten  thousand  pounds  in- 
deed I  might  trust  in  his  hands,  and  it  might  do 
the  young  fellow  a  kindness;  but,  ods  my  life! 
two  thousand  pounds  a  year  would  ruin  him,  quite- 
turn  his  brain.  A  captain  of  foot  worth  two  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year !  'tis  a  prodigy  in  nature  ! 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  one  with  a  letter  below  for  your 
worship ;  but  he  will  deliver  it  into  no  hands  but 
your  own. 

Just.  B,  Come,  shew  me  the  messenger. 

[^Exit  with  Servant. 

Syl.  Make  the  dispute  between  love  and  duty, 
and  I  am  Prince  Prettyman  exactly.  If  my  bro- 
ther die.s — ah,  poor  brother!  if  he  lives — ah,  poor 
sister!  It  is  bad  both  ways.  I'll  try  it  again.   Fol- 
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(low  my  own  inoIinatioBS  and  break  mj  father's 
heart,  or  obey  his  commands  and  break  my  own! 
Worse  and  worse.  Suppose  I  take  it  thus :  a  mo- 
derate fortune,  a  pretty  fellow,  and  a  pad  ;  or  a  fine 
estate,  a  coach  and  six,  and  an  ass.  That  will  never 
do  neither. 
i  Re-enter  JUSTICE  BALANCE. 

Just.B.  Put  four  horses  to  the  coach.  (To  a  Ser- 
vant loithuul.)  Ho,  Sylvia! 

Syl.  Sir.  [died? 

Just.  B.  How  old  were  you  when  your  mother 

Sijl.  So  young  that  I  don't  remember  I  ever  had 
one  ;  and  you  have  been  so  careful,  so  indulgent  to 
me  since,  that  indeed  I  never  wanted  one. 

Just.  B,  Have  I  ever  denied  you  anything  you 

Syl.  Never,  that  I  remember.         [asked  of  me? 

Just.  B.  Then,  Sylvia,  I  must  beg  that,  once  in 
your  life,  you  will  grant  me  a  favour. 

Syl.  Why  should  j'ou  question  it,  sir? 

Just.  B.  I  don't;  but  I  would  rather  counsel 
than  command.  I  don't  propose  this  with  the  autho- 
rity of  a  parent,  but  as  the  advice  of  your  friend, 
that  you  would  take  the  coach  this  moment  and  go 
into  the  country. 

Syl.  Does  this  advice,  sir,  proceed  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter  you  received  just  now'? 

Just.  B.  No  matter ;  I  will  be  with  you  in  three 
or  four  days,  and  then  give  you  my  reasons.  But 
before  you  go,  I  expect  you  will  make  me  one  so- 

Syl.  Propose  the  thing,  sir.  [lemn  promise. 

Just.  B.  That  you  will  never  dispose  of  yourself 
to  any  man  without  my  consent. 

Syl.  I  promise. 

Just.  B.  Very  well ;  and  to  be  even  with  yon,  I 
promise  I  never  will  dispose  of  you  without  your 
own  consent :  and  so,  Sylvia,  the  coach  is  ready. 
Farewell.  Now  she's  gone,  I'll  examine  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter  a  little  nearer.  (Reads.)  "Sir, 
my  intimacy  with  Mr.  Worthy  has  drawn  a  secret 
from  him,  that  he  had  from  his  friend,  Captain 
Plume;  and  my  friendship  and  relation  to  your  fa- 
mily oblige  me  to  give  you  timely  notice  of  it.  The 
Captain  has  dishonourable  designs  upon  my  cousin 
Sylvia.  Evils  of  this  nature  are  more  easily  pre- 
vented than  amended;  and  that  you  would  immedi- 
ately send  my  cousin  into  the  country,  is  the  advice  of, 
sir,  your  humble  servant,  Melinda." — Why,  the 
dfevil's  in  the  young  fellows  of  this  age ;  they  are 
ten  times  worse  than  they  were  in  my  time.  Hang 
it!  I  can  fetch  down  a  woodcock  or  a  snipe,  and 
why  not  a  hat  and  cockade?  I  have  a  case  of  good 
pistols,  and  have  a  good  mind  to  try. 

Enter  WORTHY. 
Worthy !  your  servant  [news. 

Wor.  I'm  stwry,  sir,  to  be  the  messenger  of  ill 

Just.  B.  I  apprehend  it,  sir ;  you  have  heard 
that  my  sou  Owen  is  past  recovery. 

TFor.  Mj^  letters  say  he's  dead,  sir. 

Just.  B.  He's  happy,  and  I  am  satisfied :  the 
stroke  of  heaven  I  can  bear;  but  injuries  from 
men,  Mr.  W^orthy,  are  not  so  easily  supported. 

Wor.  I  hope,  sir,  you're  under  no  apprehensions 
of  wrong  from  anybody. 

Just.  B.  You  know  I  ought  to  be. 

Wor.  You  wrong  my  honour  in  believing  I 
could  know  anything  to  your  prejudice,  without 
resenting  it  as  much  as  you  should. 

Just.  B.  This  letter,  sir,  which  I  tear  in  pieces 
to  conceal  the  person  that  sent  it,  informs  me  that 
Plume  has  a  design  upon  Sj'lvia,  and  that  you  are 
privy  to  it. 

Wor.  Nay,  then,  sir,  I  must  do  myself  justice, 
and  endeavour  to  find  out  the  author.  (Takes  up  a 
piece.)  Sir,  I  know  the  hand  ;  and  if  you  refuse  to 
discover  the  contents,  Melinda  shall  tell  me.  (Gom^) 

Ju^t.  B.  Hold,  sir ;  the  contents  I  have  told  you 
already,  only  with  this  circumstance,  that  her  in- 
timacy with  Mr.  Worthy  had  drawn  the  secret 
from  him. 

Wur,  Her  intimacy  with  me ',    Pear  sir,  I^t  me 


pick  up  the  pieces  of  this  letter ;  'twill  give  me 
such  a  power  over  her  pride  to  have  her  own  an  in- 
timacy under  her  hand.  This  was  the  luckiest  acci- 
dent. (Gathers  up  the  letter.)  The  aspersion,  sir, 
was  nothing  but  malice;  the  effect  of  a  little  quar- 
rel between  her  and  Sylvia. 

Just.  B.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  sir? 
IFor.  Her  maid  gave  me  the  history  of  part  of 
the  battle  just  now,  as  she  overheard  it.     But  I 
hope,  sir,  your  daughter  has  suffered  nothing  upon 
the  account"? 

Just.  B.  No,  no,  poor  girl !  she's  so  afflicted  with 
the  news  of  her  brother's  death,  that  to  avoid  com- 
pany, she  begged  leave  to  go  into  the  country. 

Wor.  And  is  she  gone? 

Just,  B.  I  could  not  refuse  her,  she  was  so 
pressing ;  the  coach  went  from  the  door  the  minute 
before  you  came. 

Wor.  So  pressing  to  be  gone,  sir?  I  find  her  for- 
tune will  give  her  the  same  airs  with  Melinda;  and 
then  Plume  and  I  may  laugh  at  one  another. 

Just.  B.  Like  enough;  women  are  as  subject  to 
pride  as  men  are ;  and  why  mayn't  great  women, 
as  well  as  great  men,  forget  their  old  acquaintance! 
But  come,  where's  this  j'oung  fellow?  I  love  him 
so  well,  it  would  break  the  heart  of  me  to  think 
him  a  rascal.  lam  glad  my  daughter's  fairly  off, 
though.  (^SM?e.)  Where  does  the  Captain  quarter > 

J-For.  At  Horton's  :  I  am  to  meet  him  there  two 
hours  hence, and  we  should  be  glad  of  your  company. 

Just.  B.  Your  pardon,  dear  Worthy.  I  must 
allow  a  day  or  two  to  the  death  of  my  son  ;  after- 
wards, I'm  your's  over  a  bottle,  or  how  you  will. 

Wor.  Sir,  I'm  your  humble  servant.      [Exeunt. 
Scene  lll.—The  Street. 
Enter  SERGEhvr  Kite,  with  Costar  Pearmain 

in  one  hand,    and  Thomas  Appletree  in  the 

other,  drunk. 

Serg.K.  (Sings.)  Our  'prentice  Tom,  may  now 
refuse 
To  wipe  his  scoundrel  master  s  shoes, 
For  now  he's  free  to  sing  and  play, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. — Over,  Sj-c. 

(The  Mob  sing  the  Chorus.) 
We  shall  lead  more  happy  lives. 
By  getting  rid  of  brats  and  wives. 
That  scold  and  brawl  both  night  and  day, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. — Over,  S^c. 
Hey,   boys!    thus   we  soldiers  live!    drink,  sing, 
dance,  play ;  we  live,  as  one  should  say — we  live 
— 'tis  impossible  to  tell  how  we  live ;  we  are  all 
princes  ;  why — why,  you  are  a  king — you  are  an 
emperor,  and  I'm  a  prince  ;  now,  a'n't  we"? 

Tho.  No,  sergeant,  I'll  be  no  emperor. 

Serg.K.  No? 

Tho.  I'll  be  a  justice  of  peace. 

Serg.  K.  A  justice  of  peace,  man? 

Tho.  Ay,  wauns,  will  I. 

Serg.  K.  Done;  you  are  a  justice  of  peace,  and 
you  are  a  king.  (To  Cos.)  And  I  am  a  duke,  and 
a  rum  duke,  a  n't  I? 

Cos.  Ay,  but  I'll  be  no  king, 

Serg.K.  What  then  1 

Cos.  I'll  be  a  queen. 

Serg.  K.  A  queen?  [of  'em  all, 

Cos.  Ay,  of  England;  that's  greater  than  any  king 

Serg.  K.  Bravely  said,  faith!  huzza  for  the 
queen  !  (Huzza.)  But  harkye  !  you  Mr.  Justice  and 
you  Mr.  Queen,  did  youever  see  the  king's  picture? 

Cos.  Tho.  No,  no,  no. 

Serg.  K.  I  wonder  at  that;  I  have  two  of  'em 
set  in  gold,  and  as  like  his  majesty — bless  the 
mark!  see  here,  they  are  set  in  gold.  (Takes  two 
broad  pieces  out  of  his  pocket,  gives  one  to  each.) 

Tho.   The  wonderful  works  of  nature! 

Cos.  What's  this  written  about?  here's  a  posy, 
I  believe.  Ca-ro-lus!  what's  that.  Sergeant? 

Serg.K.  O!  Carolus!  why,  Carolus  is  Latin  for 
king  George  ;  that's  all. 

Cos,  'lis  a  flue  thing  to  be  a  scoUard.  Sergeant, 
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will  yon  part  willi  this  ?  I'll  buy  it  on  you,  if  it  come 
witliin  the  compass  of  a  crown. 

Serg.  K.  A  crown !    never  talk  of  buying ;    'tis 
the  same  Ihingamong  friends,  yon  know  ;  I'll  pre- 
sent them  to  ye  both  :  you  shall  give  me  as  good  a 
thing.     l*ul  em  up,  and  remember  your  old  friend 
when  I  am  over  the  liills  and  far  away.  {Tlieijslmj.) 
Enter  CWVWS  \'lv>IE,  sinr/ing.  . 
Over  the  hillx,  and  over  the  main, 
To  Flanders,  Portnytd,  or  Spain ; 
Thekimj  comniaiidx,  and  ice' II  oh-ij. 
Over  the  hills  and  far  aicaij. 
Come  on,  my  men  of  mirth,  away  with  it ;  I'll  make 
one  among  ve.  Who  are  these  hearty  lads  ] 

.Serif.  K..'OK  with  your  hats!    'ounds!  off  with 
yonr  liats  !  This  is  the  Captain,  the  Captain. 
Tho.  We  have  seen  captains  afore  now,  mun. 
Cos.  Ay,  and  lieutenant-captains  too.     'Sflesh ! 
I'll  keep  on  my  nab. 

Tho.  And  T  'se  scarcely  d'ofF  mine  for  any  captain 
in  England.  My  veather's  a  freeholder. 

Capt.  P.  Who  are  those  jolly  lads,  Sergeant? 
Serg.  K.  A  couple  of  honest,  brave  fellows,  that 
are  willing  to  serve  the  king.     I  have  entertained 
'era  just  now  as  volunteers  under  your  honour's 
command. 

Capt.  P.  And  good  entertainment  they  shall 
have:  volunteers  are  the  men  I  want;  those  are 
the  men  lit  to  make  soldiers,  captains,  generals. 

Cos.  Wauns,  Tummas!  what's  thisl  Are  yon 
listed? 

Tho.  'Sflesh!  not  I.    Are  yon  Costar? 
Cos.  Wauns!  not  I.  [good  jest,  i'faith. 

Serg.  K.  What!  not  listed?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  a  very 
Cos.  Come,  Tummas,  we'll  go  home. 
Tho.  Ay,  ay,  come. 

Serg.  K.  Home !  for  shame,  gentlemen  I  behave 
yourselves  better  before  your  captain.  Dear  Tum- 
mas! honest  Costar ! 

Tho.  No,  no,  we'll  be  gone. 
Serg.  K,  Nay,  then,  I  command  yon  to  stay.  I 
place  you  both  sentinels  in  this  place  for  two  hours  ; 
to  watch  the  motion  of  St.  Mary's  clock  you,  and 
you  the  motion  of  St.  Chad's ;  and  he  that  dares 
stir  from  his  post  till  he  be  relieved,  shall  have  my 
Bword  in  his  guts  the  next  minute. 

Capt.  P.  What's  the  matter.  Sergeant?  I  am 
afraid  you  are  too  rongh  with  these  gentlemen. 

Serg.  K.  I'm  too  mild,  sir  ;   they  disobey  com- 
mand, sir;  and  one  of  'em  should  be  shot,  for  an 
example  to  (he  other. 
Co*.  Shot,  Tummas! 

Capt.  P.  Come,  gentlemen,  what's  the  matter? 
Tho.  We  don't   Know;    the  noble  Sergeant  is 
pleas'd  to  be  in  a  passion,  sir;  but — 

Serg.  K.  They  disobey  command;  they  deny 
their  being  listed. 

Tho.  Nay,  Sergeant,  we  don't  downright  deny  it 
neilher  ;  that  we  dare  not  do  for  fear  of  being  shot ; 
but  we  humhlv  conceive,  in  a  civil  way,  and  begging 
yonr  womhin  g  pardon,  that  we  may  go  home. 

Capt.  P.  That's  easily  known.     Have  either  of 
you  received  any  of  the  king's  money? 
Cos,  Not  a  brass  farthing,  sir. 
Serg.  K.  They  have  each  of  them  received  one- 
and-twentv  shilhngs,  and  'tis  now  in  their  pockets. 
Co*.  Wauns!  if  I  have  a  penny  in  my  pocket 
but  H  bent  sixpence,  I'll  be  content  to  be  listed,  and 
shot  into  tho  bar>;ain. 

Tho.  And  I.     Look  ye  here,  sir. 
Co*.  Nothing  but  the  king's  pictnre,  that  the 
Sergeant  gave  me  just  now. 

Serg.  K.  See  there,  a  guinea,  one-and-twenty 
shillings  :  t  other  hn.<>  the  fellow  on't. 

Capt.  P.  The  oa:,eis  plain,  getitlemen  ;  the  goods 
are  found  upon  yon  ;  tliose  pieces  of  gold  are  worth 
ouc-and-twenty  shillings  each. 

Cos.  So  it  .seems  that  Carolus  is  one-and-twenty 

shi  l.ng.  u.  I^lin.  r|i„ed. 

i*o.   Tis  the  same  thing  in  Greek,  for  ww  are 


Cos.  'Sflesh,  but  we  a'n't,  Tummsts.  I  desire  to 
be  carried  before  the  mayor,  Captain.  {Capt.  P. 
and  Serg.  K.  whisper.) 

Capt.  P.    'Twill  never  do.    Kite;    your  d 

tricks  will  ruin  me  at  last.  I  won't  lose  the  fellows 
though,  if  I  can  help  it.  (Apart.)  W'ell,  gentlemen, 
there  must  be  some  trick  in  this  ;  my  Sergeant 
ofl'ers  to  take  his  oath  that  you  are  fairly  listed. 

Tho.  W^hy,  Captain,  we  know  that  you  soldiers 
have  more  liberty  of  conscience  than  other  folks  ; 
bnt  for  me,  or  neighbour  Costar  here,  to  take  such 
an  oath,  'twould  be  downright  perjoration. 

Capt.  P.  Lookye,  rascal !  you  villain !  if  I  find  that 
you  have  imposed  upon  these  two  honest  fellows,  I'll 
trample  yon  to  death,  you  dog.    Come,  how  was't? 

Tho.  Nay,  then  we'll  speak.  Your  Sergeant,  as 
you  say,  is  a  rogue,  an't  like  your  worsjiip,  begging 
your  worship's  pardon;  and — 

Cos.  Nay,  Tummas,  let  me  speak  ;  yon  know  I  can 
read.  And  so,  sir,  he  gave  us  those  twopieces  of  mo- 
ney, for  pictures  of  the  king,  by  way  of  a  present. 

Capt.  P.  How!  by  way  of  a  present?  the  son  of 

a  !    I'll  teach  him   to  abuse   honest  fellows 

like  you.  Scoundrel!  rogue!  villain!  (Beats  off 
the  Sergeant,  and  follows. ) 

Tho.  Cos.  O  brave,  noble  Captain':  huzza!  A 
brave  Captain,  'faith. 

Cos.  Now,  Tommas,  Carolus  is  Latin  for  a  beat- 
ing.     This  is  the  bravest  captain  I  ever  saw — 
Wauns  !  I've  a  month's  mind  to  go  with  him. 
Re-enter  Captain  Pi.ume. 

Capt.  P.  A  dog,  to  abuse  two  such  honest  felJ 
lows  as  you  !  Lookye,  gentlemen,  I  love  a  pretty; 
fellow  ;  I  come  among  you  as  an  officer  to  list 
soldiers,  not  as  a  kidnapper  to  steal  slaves. 

Cos.  Mind  that,  Tummas. 

Cajyt.  P.  I  desire  no  man  to  go  with  me  but  as  I 
went  myself:  I  went  a  volunteer,  as  you  or  yon 
may  do;  for  a  little  time  carried  a  musket,  and 
now  I  command  a  company. 

Tho.  Mind  that,  Costar  ;  a  sweet  gentleman  ! 

Capt.  P.  'Tis  true,  gentlemen,  I  might  take  ad- 
vantage of  you :  the  king's  money  was  in  your 
pockets  ;  my  sergeant  was  ready  to  take  his  oath 
you  were  listed;  but  I  scorn  to  do  a  base  thing: 
you  are  both  of  you  at  your  libertj% 

Cos.  Thank  you,  noble  Captain.  Ecod !  I  can't' 
find  in  my  heart  to  leave  him,  he  talks  so  finely. 

Tho.  Ay,  Costar,  would  he  always  hold  in  this 
mind  ? 

Capt.  P.  Come,  my  lads,  one  thing  more  I'll  tell 
you:  you're  both  young,  tight  fellows,  and  the 
array  is  the  place  to  make  you  men  for  ever:  every 
man  has  his  lot,  and  you  have  yours ;  what  thinK 
you  now  of  a  purse  of  French  gold  out  of  a  monn 
sieur's  pocket,  after  you  have  dash'd  out  his  braiat 
with  the  butt  end  of  your  firelock,  eh? 

Cos.  Wanns !  I'll  have  it.  Captain,  give  me  a 
shilling;  I'll  follow  you  to  the  end  ol  the  world. 

Tho.  Nay,  dear  Costar!  do'na:  be  advis'd. 

Capt.  P.  Here,  my  hero,  there  are  two  guineas 
for  thee,  as  earnest  of  what  I'll  do  further  for  thee* 

Tho.  Do'na  take  it ;  do'na,  dear  Costar ! 

Cos.  I  wull — I  wull.  Wauns!  my  mind  mis^ 
gives  me  that  I  shall  be  a  captain  myself.  I  take 
your  money,  sir,  and  now  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Capt.  P.  Give  me  thy  hand  ;  and  now  you  and  I 
will  travel  the  world  o  er,  and  command  it  where-* 
ever  we  tread.  Bring  your  friend  with  you  if  yoBi 
can.  (Apart.) 

Cos.  Well,  Tummas,  must  we  part? 

Tho.  No,  Costar,  I  cannot  leave  thee.    Come.H 
Captain,  I'll  e'en  go  along,  too ;  and  if  you  have    i 
two  honester,  simpler  lads  in  your  company  than 
we  two  have  been,  I'll  say  no  more. 

Capt.  P.  Here,  my  lad.  (Gives  him  money.)  Now 

Tho.  Tummas  Appletree.  [your  name  f 

Capt.  P.  And  your's  ? 

Co*.  Costar  Pearmain. 

Capt,  P.  W'ell  said,  Costar!  Boru  where? 


Act  III.  Scene  1.] 
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Tho.  Both  ill  Herefordshire. 
Capt.  P.  Very  well.   Courage,  my  lads.     Now 
we'll  (Sings.) 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 
Courage,  bogs,  it  is  one  to  ten, 
But  ive  return  all  gentlemen  ; 
While  conq'ring  colours  lee  display, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
J?e-e«/er  Sergeant  Kite. 
Kite,  take  care  of  'em.  [Exif. 

Serg.  K.  A'n't  you  a  couple  of  pretty  fellows 
now  1  Here  you  have  complained  to  the  Captain,  I 
am  to  be  turned  out,  and  one  of  you  will  be  ser- 
geant.   Which  of  you  is  to  have  my  halberd'} 
Cos.  Tho.  I. 

Serg.K.  So  you  shall,  in  your  guts.  March,  you 
aons of —  [Exit,  heating  them  off. 

ACT  III.— Scene  I.— The  Market-place. 
Enter  Captain  Plume  and  Worthy. 

Wor.  I  cannot  forbear  admiring  the  equality  of 
our  two  fortunes  :  we  love  two  ladies ;  they  meet 
us  half  way;  and  just  as  we  were  upon  the  point 
of  leaping  into  their  arms,  fortune  drops  into  their 
laps,  pride  possesses  their  hearts,  and  away  they  run. 

Capt.  P.  And  leave  us  here  to  mourn  upon  the 
shore,  a  couple  of  poor,  melancholy  monsters. — 
What  shall  we  do"! 

Wor.  I  have  a  trick  for  mine :  the  letter,  you 
know,  and  tlie  fortune-teller. 

Capt.  P.  And  I  have  a  trick  for  mine. 

Wor.  What  is't? 
.  Capt.  P.  I'll  never  think  of  her  again. 

Wor.  No ! 

Capt.  P.  No  ;  I  think  myself  above  administer- 
ing to  the  pride  of  any  woman,  were  she  worth 
twelve  thousand  a  year ;  and  I  ha'n't  the  vanity  to 
believe  I  shall  ever  gain  a  lady  worth  twelve  hun- 
dred. The  generous,  good-natur'd  Sylvia,  when 
poor,  I  admire ;  but  the  haughty  and  scornful  Syl- 
via, with  her  fortune,  I  despise.  What !  sneak 
out  of  town,  and  not  so  much  as  a  word,  a  line,  a 
compliment!  'Sdeath!  how  far  off  does  she  live'? 
I'll  go  and  break  her  windows. 

Wor.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ay,  and  the  window-bars,  too, 
to  come  at  her.  Come,  come,  friend,  no  more  of 
your  rough  military  airs. 

Enter  Sergeant  Kite. 

Serg.  K.  Captain,  Captain !  sir,  look  yonder, 
she's  a-coming  this  way.  'Tis  the  prettiest,  clean- 
est, little  tit— 

Capt.  P.  Now,  Worthy,  to  shew  you  how  much 
I'm  in  love;  here  she  comes.  But,  Kite,  what  is 
that  great  country  fellow  with  her? 

Serg.  K.  I  can't  tell,  sir. 
Enter  Rose,  followed  by  her  brother  Bullock, 
-  with  chickens  in  a  basket  on  her  arm. 

Rose.  Buy  chickens,  young  and  tender  chickens, 
young  and  tender  chickens. 

CajH.  P.  Here  !  you  chickens. 

Rose,  Who  calls  ? 

Capt.  P.  Come  hither,  pretty  maid ! 

Rose.  Will  you  please  to  buy,  sir"! 

Wor.  Yes,  child,  we'll  both  buy. 

Capt.  P.  Nay,  Worthy,  that's  not  fair;  market 
for  yourself.  Come  chUd,  I'll  buy  all  your  stock. 

Rose.  Then  it's  all  at  your  service.  (Curtsies.) 

Wor.  Then  must  I  shift  for  myself  I  lind.  [-E.vJi. 

Capt.  P.  Let  me  see;  j'oungand  tender  you  say? 

Rose.  As  ever  you  tasted  in  your  life,  sir. 

Capt.  P.  Come,  I  must  examine  your  basket,  my 
dear.  [as  good  as  any  in  the  market. 

Rose.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I  warrant  my  ware  is 

Capt.  P.  And  I'll  buy  it  all,  child,  were  it  ten 

Rose.  Sir,  lean  furnish  you.  [times  more. 

Capt.  P.  Come,  then,  we  won't  quarrel  about  the 
price ;  they're  fine  birds.  Pray  what's  your  name, 
pretty  creature  ] 

Rose.  Rose,  sir.  My  father  is  a  farmer  within 
three  short  miles  o'the  town ;  we  keep  this  market  j 


I  sell  chickens,  eggs,  and  butter;  and  my  brother 
Bullock,  there,  sells  corn. 

Bui.  Come,  sister,  haste,  we  shall  be  late  home. 
(  Whistles  abottt  the  stage.) 

Capt.  P.  Kite!  (Tips  him  the  wink,  he  returns  it.) 
Pretty  Mrs.  Rose,  you  have — letme  see,  howmany? 

.Rose.  A  dozen,  sir;  and  they  are  richly  worth  a 
crown. 

Bui.  Come,  Rouse  ;  I  sold  fifty  strake  of  barley 
to-day  in  half  this  time;  but  you  will  higgle  and 
higgle  for  apenny  more  than  the  commodity  is  worth. 

Rose.  What's  that  to  you,  oaf!  (Kile  and  Bul- 
lock talk  apart.)  I  can  make  as  much  out  of  a  groat 
as  you  can  out  of  fourpence,  I'm  sure.  The  gentle- 
man bids  fair  ;  and  when  I  meet  with  a  chapman,  I 
know  how  to  make  the  best  of  him.  And  so,  sir,  I 
say  for  a  crown-piece  the  bargain's  your's. 

Capt.  P.  Here's  a  guinea,  my  dear. 

Rose.  I  can't  change  your  money,  sir. 

Capt.  P.  Indeed,  indeed,  but  you  can.  My  lodg- 
ing is  hard  by,  chicken;  and  we'll  make  change 
there.  {Exit,  Rose  follows  him. 

Serg.  K.  So,  sir,  as  I  was  telling  you,  I  have  seen 
one  of  these  hussars  eat  up  a  ravelin  for  his  break- 
fast, and  afterwards  picked  his  teeth  with  apalisado. 

Bui.  Ay,  you  soldiers  see  very  strange  things  : 
but  pray,  sir,  what  is  a  rabelin? 

Serg.  K.  Why,  'tis  like  a  modern  minced  pie ; 
but  the  crust  is  confounded  hard,  and  the  plums  are 
somewhat  hard  of  digestion. 

Bui.  Then  your  palisado,  pray  what  may  he  be? 
Come,  Rouse,  pray  ha'  done. 

Serg.  K.  Your  palisado  is  a  pretty  sort  of  bod- 
kin, about  the  thickness  of  my  leg. 

Bui.  That's  a  lib,  I  believe.  (Asid£.)  Eb!  where  s 
Rouse?   Rouse,  Rouse!    'Sflesh!    where's  Rouse 

Serg.K.  She's  gone  with  the  Captain.        [gone? 

Bui.  The  Captain !  wauns  1  there's  no  pressing  of 

Serg.  K.  But  there  is  sure.  [women  sure  ? 

Bui.  If  the  Captain  should  press  Rouse,!  should 
be  rained.  Which  way  went  she?  Oh!  the  devil 
take  your  rabelins  and  palisadoes.  [Exit. 

Serg.  K.  You  shall  be  belter  acquainted  with 
them,  honest  Bullock,  or  I  shall  miss  of  my  aim.. 
Re-enter  Worthy. 

Wor.  Why  thou  art  the  most  useful  fellow  in 
nature  to  your  Captain}  admirable  in  your  way,  I 
find.  [will  say  it. 

Serg.  K.  Yes,  sir,  I  understand  my  business,  I 

Wor.  How  came  you  so  qualified? 

Serg.  K.  You  must  know,  sir,  I  was  born  a 
gipsy ,'and  bred  among  that  crew  till  I  was  ten  years 
old;  there  I  learned  canting  and  lying:  Iwas  bought 
from  my  mother,  Cleopatra,  by  a  certain  nobleman, 
for  three  pistoles ;  who,  liking  my  beauty,  made 
me  his  page  ;  there  I  learned  impudence  and  pimp- 
ing :  I  was  turned  off  for  wearing  my  lord's  linen, 
and  drinking  my  lady's  ratafia,  and  turned  bailiff's 
follower  ;  there  I  learned  bullying  and  swearing  : 
I  at  last  got  into  the  army ;  and  there  I  learned 
wenching  and  drinking;  so  that  if  your  worship 
pleases  "to  cast  up  the  whole  sum,  viz.  canting, 
lying,  impudence,  pimping,  bullying,  swearing, 
drinking,  and  a  halberd,  you  will  lind  the  sum  total 
amount  to  a  recruiting  sergeant. 

Wor.  And  pray  what  induc'd  you  to  turn  soldier? 

Serg.K.  Hunger  and  ambition.  The  fears  of 
starving,  and  hopes  of  a  truncheon,  led  me  to  a 
gentleman  with  a  fair  tongne,  who  loaded  me  with 
promises  :  but,  'gad,  it  was  the  lightest  load  that 
ever  I  felt  in  my  life.  He  promised  to  advance  me ; 
and  indeed  he  did  so — to  a  garret  in  the  Savoy.  I 
asked  him,  "  Why  he  put  me  in  prison?"  He 
call'd  me,  "  Lying  dog! '  and  said,  "  I  was  in  a 
garrison;"  and  indeed 'tis  a  garrison  that  may  hold 
out  till  doomsday  before  I  should  desire  to  take 
it  again.  But  here  comes  Justice  Balance. 
Re-enter  BULLOCK,  teith  JUSTICE  BALANCE. 

Just.  B.  Here  you.  Sergeant!  where's  your  Cap- 
tain ?  here's  a  poor  foolish  fellow  comes  clamour- 
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ing  to  me  with  a  complaint  that  your  Captain  has 
press'd  bis  sister.  Do  you  know  anything  of  this 
matter,  Worthy?  . 

Wor.  I  know  his  sister  is  gone  with  Flame  to 
bis  lodgings,  to  sell  him  some  chickens. 

Jiul.  U.  Is  that  all?  the  fellow's  a  fool. 

Bui.  I  know  that,  an't  like  your  worship ;  but 
if  your  worship  pleases  to  grant  me  a  warrant  to 
bring  her  before  your  worship,  for  fear  of  the 
worst.  .    [enough. 

Just.  B.  Thou'rt  mad,  fellow ;  thy  sister's  safe 

Serg,  K.  I  hope  so  too.    (Aside.) 

Wor.  Hast  thou  no  more  sense,  fellow,  than  to 
believe  that  the  Captain  can  list  women'! 

Bui.  I  know  not  whether  they  list  them,  or  what 
they  do  with  them  ;  but  I'm  sure  they  carry  as 
many  women  as  men  with  them  out  of  the  country. 

Just.  B.  But  how  came  you  not  to  go  along  with 
your  sister"? 

Bui.  Lord,  sir!  I  thought  no  more  of  her  going 
than  I  do  of  the  day  I  shall  die;  but  this  gentle- 
man here,  not  suspecting  any  hurt  neither,  I  be- 
lieve,— you  thought  no  harm,  friend,  did  you? 
(To  Serij.  Kite.) 

Serg.  K.  Lackaday,  sir,  not  I ;  only  that  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  marry  her  to-morrow. 

Just.  B.  I  begin  to  smell  powder.  {Aside.) 
Well,  friend,  but  what  did  that  gentleman  do  with 
you? 

Bui.  Why,  sir,  he  entertain'd  me  with  a  fine 
story  of  a  great  sea  fight  between  the  Hungarians, 
I  think  it  was,  and  the  wild  Irish. 

Serg.  K.  And  so,  sir,  while  we  were  in  the  heat 
of  the  battle,  the  captain  carried  oft"  the  baggage. 

Jttst,  B.  Sergeant,  go  along  with  this  fellow  to 
your  Captain  ;  give  him  my  humble  service,  and 
desire  him  to  discharge  the  wench,  though  he  has 
listed  her.  [have  another  man  in  herplace. 

Bui.  Av,  and  if  she  ben't  free  for  that,  he  shall 

Serg,  A'.  Come,  honest  friend,  yon  shall  go  to 
my  quarters  instead  of  the  Captain's.    {Aside.) 

[Exit  with  Bullnck, 

Just  B.  We  must  get  this  mad  Captain  his  com- 
plement of  men,  and  send  him  packing,  else  he'll 
overrun  the  country.  [daughter's  disdain. 

Wor.  You  see,  sir,  how  little  he  values  your 

Just.  B.  I  like  him  the  better ;  I  was  just  such 
another  fellow  at  his  age. — But  how  goes  your  af- 
fair with  Melinda? 

Wor.  A'ery  slowly.  Cupid  had  formerly  wings ; 
but  I  think  in  this  age  he  goes  upon  crutches  ;  or, 
I  fancy  Venus  had  been  dallying  with  her  cripple, 
Vulcan,  when  my  amour  commenced,  which  has 
made  it  go  on  so  lamely.  My  mistress  has  got  a 
Captain,  too;  but  such  a  Captain!  As  I  live, 
yonder  he  comes.  [him. 

Jusl.B.  Who,  that  bluff  fellow?  I  don't  know 

Wor.  But  I  engage  he  knows  yon  and  every 
body  at  first  sight ;  his  impudence  were  a  prodigy, 
were  not  his  ignorance  proportionable  ;  he  has  the 
most  universal  acquaintance  of  any  man  living  ;  for 
he  won't  be  alone,  and  nobody  will  keep  him  com- 
pany twice;  then  he's  a  Cicsar  among  the  women, 
veni,  vidi,  vici,  that's  all.  If  he  has  but  talked 
with  the  mnid,  he  swears  he  has  lain  with  the  mis- 
tress ;  hut  the  most  surprising  part  of  his  character 
is  his  memory,  which  is  the  most  prodigious,  and 
the  most  IriHingin  the  world. 

Just.  n.  I  have  known  another  acquire  so  much 
by  travel,  as  to  tell  you  the  names  of  most  places 
in  Europe,  with  their  distances  of  miles,  leagues, 
or  hours,  as  punctually  as  a  postboy  ;  but  for  anyl 
thing  else,  as  ignorant  as  the  horse  that  carries  the 
mail. 

Wor.  This  is  yonr  man,  sir:  add  but  the  travel- 
]t!*  l"''^''«K*'  "•"  •y''"g.  «n<l  even  that  he  abuses. 
This  18  the  picture,— behold  the  life. 
Enter  CaPTAIN  BRAZEN. 

Cap.  B.  Mr,  Worthy,  I'm  your  servant,  and  so 
forth.— Ilarkye,  my  dear ! 


jror.  Whispering,  sir,  before  company  is  not 
manners;  and  when  nobody's  by  'tis  foolish. 

Capt.B.  Company!  mort  de  ma  vie!  I  beg  the 
gentleman's  pardon — who  is  he? 

Wor.  Ask  him. 

Capt.  B.  So  I  will.  My  dear ;  I  am  your  ser- 
vant, and  so  forth.    Your   name,  my  dear?    {To 

Just.B.  Very  laconic,  sir.  [Just.  B.) 

Capt.  B.  Laconic !  a  very  good  name,  truly.  I 
have  known  several  of  the  Laconics  abroad.  Poor 
Jack  Laconic !  he  was  killed  at  the  battle — I  re- 
member that  he  had  a  blue  riband  in  his  hat  that 
very  day;  and  after  he  fell,  we  found  a  piece  of 
neat's  tongue  in  his  pocket.  [we  them? 

Just.  B.  Pray,  sir,  did  the  French  attack  us,  or 

Capt.B.  The  French  attack  us!  No,  sir,  we  at- 
tack'd  them  on  the — I  have  reason  to  remember 
the  time,  for  I  had  two-and- twenty  horses  killed 
under  me  that  day. 

Wor.  Then,  sir,  you  must  Lave  rid  mighty  hard. 

Just.B.  Or  perhaps,  sir,  you  rid  upon  half  a 
dozen  horses  at  once. 

CaptB.  What  do  you  mean,  gentlemen?  T  tell 
you  they  were  killed  ;  all  torn  to  pieces  by  cannon- 
shot,  except  six  I  stak'd  to  death  upon  the  enemy's 
chevaux-de  frise.  [name  ? 

Just.  B.  Noble   Captain !    May   I   crave    your 

Capt.B,  Brazen,  at  your  service. 

Just.B.  Oh,  Brazen!  a  very  good  name.  I  have    '. 
known  several  of  the  Brazens  abroad. 

Wor.  Do  you  know  one  Captain  Plume,  sir? 
{To  Capt.B.) 

Capt.  B.  Is  he  anything  related  to  Frank  Plume 
in  Northamptonshire?  Honest  Frank  !  many,  many 
a  dry  bottle  have  we  cracked  hand  to  fist.  You 
must  have  known  his  brother  Charles,  that  was 
concerned  in  the  India  Company  ;  he  married  the 
daughter  of  old  Tonguepad,  the  Master  in  Chan- 
cery ;  a  very  pretty  woman,  only  she  squinted  a 
little:  she  died  in  childbed  of  her  first  child  ;  but 
the  child  snrvived  ;  'twas  a  daughter;  but  whether 
it  was  called  Margaret  or  Margery,  upon  my  soul, 
I  cannot  remember.  {Looks  at  his  watch.)  But, 
gentlemen,  I  must  meet  a  lady,  a  twenty  thousand 
pounder,  presently,  upon  the  walk  by  the  water. 
Worthy,  your  servant ;  Laconic,  your's.         [Exit, 

Just.B.  If  you  can  have  so  mean  an  opinion  of 
Melinda  as  to  be  Jealons  of  this  fellow,  I  think  she 
ought  to  give  you  cause  to  be  so. 

iror.  I  don't  think  she  encourages  him  so  mnch 
for  gaining  herself  a  lover,  as  to  set  up  a  rival. 
Were  there  any  credit  to  be  given  to  his  words,  I 
should  believeMelinda  had  made  him  this  assigna- 
tion; I  must  go  see.  Sir,  you'll  pardon  me.      [Exit. 

Just.  B.  Ay,  ay,  sir;  you're  a  man  of  business. — 
But  what  have  we  got  here? 

Enter  RoSE,  singing. 

Rose.  And  I  shall  be  a  lady,  a  Captain's  lady, 
and  ride  single  upon  a  white  horse  with  a  star, 
upon  a  velvet  side-saddle ;  and  I  shall  go  to  Lon- 
don and  see  the  tombs  and  the  lions,  and  the  king  * 
and  queen.  Sir,  an't  pleasfe  your  worship,  I  have 
often  seen  your  worship  ride  through  our  grounds 
a  hunting,  begging  your  worship's  pardon.  Prajr 
what  may  this  lace  be  worth  a  yard? 

Just.B.  Right  Mechlin,  by  this  light!  Wher» 
did  you  get  this  lace,  child? 

Rose.  No  matter  for  that,  sir;  I  came honestiy 

Just.B.  I  question  it  mnch.  {Aside.)         ['•J  •*• 

Rose.    And  see  here,   sir,   a   fine  Turkey-sliell  I 
snulV-box,  and  fine  mangere.    See  here;  {Takea 
snuff  affectedly.)   the  Captain  learned  me  how  to  i 
take  it  with  an  air. 

Just.  B.  Oh,  ho !  the  Captain !  now  the  murder's 
out.  {Aside.)    And  so  the  Captain  taught  yoa  to  ( 
take  it  with  an  air? 

Rose.  Yes,  and  gave  it  with  an  air,  too.  WiHrll 
your  worship  please  to  taste  my  snuff?  {Offers  ii\ 
affectedly.) 

Just,  B.  You  are  a  very  apt  scholar,  pretty  maid*  t 
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And  pray  what  did  you  give  the  Captain  for  these 
fine  things? 

Rose.  He's  to  have  my  brother  for  a  soldier,  and 
two  or  tliree  sweethearts  I  have  in  the  country ; 
they  shall  all  go  with  the  Captain.  Oh  !  he's  the 
finest  man,  and  the  humblest  withal.  Would  you 
believe  it,  sir  I  he  talked  to  me  with  as  much  fara — 
mam — mil — ya — ra — ral — ity  as  if  I  had  been  the 
best  lady  in  the  land.  [can  be. 

Juat.  B.  Oh  !  he's  a  mighty  familiar  gentleman  as 
Enter  Captain  Plume,  singing. 
But  it  is  not  so 
With  those  that  go 
Through  frost  and  snow — 
Most  apropos. 

My  maid  with  the  milking-pail. 
How,  the  Justice  !  then  I'm  arraigned,  condemned. 

Just.B.  Oh,  my  noble  Captain!    [and  executed, 

Bxtse.  And  my  noble  Captain,  too,  sir. 

Capt.  P.  'Sdeath,  child!  are  you  mad?  (  To  Rose.) 
Mr.  Balance,  I  am  so  full  of  business  about  my  re- 
cruits that  I  ha'n't  a  moment's  time  to — I  have 
just  now  three  or  four  people  to — 

Just.B.  Nay,  Captain,  I  must  speak  to  you. 

Rose.  And  so  must  I,  too.  Captain. 

Capt.  P.  Any  other  time,  sir — I  cannot  for  my 

Just.  B.  Pray,  sir —  [life,  sir — 

Capt.  P.  Twenty  thousand  things — I  would — 
but — now,  sir,  pray — devil  take  me — I  cannot — I 
must — (Breaks  away.) 

Just.B.  Nay,  I'll  follow  you.  [Exit. 

Rose.  And  I  too.  lExit. 

Scene  II. — The  Walk  by  the  Severn-side. 
Enter  Melinda  and  LucY. 

Mel.  And  pray  was  it  a  ring  or  buckle,  or  anew 
bonnet,  or  in  what  shape  was  that  almighty  gold 
transformed,  that  has  bribed  you  so  much  in  his 
favour  1 

Lucy.  Indeed,  madam,  the  last  bribe  I  had 
from  the  Captain  was  only  a  small  piece  of  Flan- 
ders lace  for  a  cap. 

Mel.  Ay,  Flanders  lace  is  a  constant  present 
from  officers  to  their  women.  They  every  year 
bring  over  a  cEffgo  of  lace,  to  cheat  the  king  of  his 
duty,  and  his  subjects  of  their  honesty. 

Lucy.  They  only  barter  one  sort  of  prohibited 
goods  for  another,  madam. 

Mel.  Has  any  of  'em  been  bartering  with  you, 
Mrs.  Pert,  that  you  talk  so  like  a  trader  \ 

Lucy.  One  would  imagine,  madam,  by  your 
concern  for  Wortby's  absence,  that  you  should 
use  him  better  when  he's  with  you. 

Mel.  Who  told  you,  pray,  that  I  was  concerned 
for  his  absence  ?  I'm  only  vexed  that  I  have  had 
nothing  said  to  me  these  two  days ;  one  may  like 
the  love,  and  despise  the  lover,  I  hope,  as  one  may 
love  the  treason,  and  hate  the  traitor.  Oh !  here 
comes  another  captain,  and  a  rogue  that  has  the 
confidence  to  make  love  to  me ;  but  indeed  I  don't 
wonder  at  that,  when  he  has  the  assurance  to  fancy 
himself  a  fine  gentleman. 

Ijucy.  If  he  should  speak  of  the  assignation,  I 
should  be  ruined.    {Asvde.)  [Exit. 

Enter  Captain  Brazen. 

Capt.  B.  True  to  the  touch,  faith!  (Aside.') 
Madam,  I  am  your  humble  servant,  and  all  that, 
madam.  A  fine  river  this  same  Severn.  Do  you 
love  fishing,  madam?  [lovers. 

Mel.  'Tis  a  pretty,   melancholy  amusement  for 

Capt.  B.  I'll  go  buy  hooks  and  lines  presently ; 
for  you  must  know,  madam,  that  I  have  served  in 
Flanders  against  the  French  ;  in  Hungary,  against 
the  Turks  ;  and  in  Tangier,  against  the  Moors  ; 
and  I  never  was  so  much  in  love  before  ;  and  split 
me,  madam,  in  all  the  campaigns  I  ever  made,  I 
have  not  seen  so  fine  a  woman  as  your  ladyship. 

Mel.  And  from  all  the  men  I  ever  saw,  I  never 
had  so  fine  a  compliment :  but  you  soldiers  are 
the  best  bred  men;  that  we  must  allow. 

Capt  B.  Some  of  us,  jQadsuU;   but  there  are 


brutes  among  us  too,  very  sad  brutes  ;  for  my  own 
part,  I  have  always  had  the  good  luck  to  prove 
agreeable.  I  have  had  very  considerable  offers, 
madam.  I  might  have  married  a  German  princess 
worth  fifty  thousand  crowns  a  year  ;  but  her  stove 
disgusted  me.  The  daughter  of  a  "Turkish  bashaw 
fell  in  love  with  me,  too,  when  I  was  a  prisoner 
among  the  infidels;  she  offered  to  rob  her  fother  of 
his  treasure,  and  make  her  escape  with  me ;  but  I 
don't  know  how,  my  time  was  not  come.  Hang- 
ing and  marriage,  you  know,  go  by  destiny.  Fate 
has  reserved  me  for  a  Shropshire  lady,  worth 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  Do  you  know  any  such 
person,  madam  ? 

Mel.  Extravagant  coxcomb!  (Aside.)  To  be 
sure,  a  great  many  ladies  of  that  fortune  would  be 
proud  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Brazen. 

Capt.  B.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  madam,  there  are 
women  of  very  good  quality  of  the  name  of  Brazen . 
Enter  Worthy. 

Mel.  Oh!  are  you  there,  gentleman?  (Aside.) 
Come,  Captain,  we'll  walk  this  way.  Give  me 
your  hand. 

Capt.  B.  My  hand  and  heart  are  at  your  service. 
Mr.  Worthy,  your  servant,  my  dear.  [Exit. 

Wor.  Death  and  fire  !  this  is  not  to  be  borne. 
Enter  Captain  Plume. 

Capt.  P.  No  more  it  is,  faith. 

Wor.  What? 

Capt.  P.  The  march  beer  at  the  Raven.  I  have 
been  doubly  serving  the  king,  raising  men  and 
raising  the  excise.  Recruiting  and  elections  are 
rare  friends  to  the  excise. 

Wor.  You  a'n't  drunk  ? 

Capt.  P.  No,  no,  whimsical  only ;  I  could  be 
mighty  foolish,  and  fancy  myself  mighty  witty. 
Reason  still  keeps  its  throne ;  but  it  nods  a  little, 
that's  all. 

Wor.  Then  you're  just  fit  for  a  frolic.  (Pointing 
off.)  There's  your  play  then ;  recover  me  that  ves- 
sel from  that  Tangerine.  [manned  ? 

Capt. P.    She's   well   rigged,   but  how  is    she 

IFor.  By  Captain  Brazen,  that  I  told  you  of  to- 
day. She  is  called  the  Melinda ;  a  first  rale,  I 
can  assure  you.  She  sheered  oif  with  him  just  now 
on  purpose  to  affront  me  ;  but,  according  to  your 
advice,  I  would  take  no  notice,  .because  I  would 
seem  to  be  above  a  concern  for  her  behaviour. — 
But  have  a  care  of  a  quarrel. 

Capt.  P.  No,  no;  I  never  quarrel  with  anything 
in  my  cups  but  an  oyster-wench  or  a  cookmaid ; 
and  if  they  ben't  civil,  I  knock  'em  down. 

Wor.  Here  they  come  ;  I  must  leave  you.  [Exit. 

Capt.  P.  So !  now  must  I  look  as  sober  and  de- 
mure as  a  w — e  at  a  christening. 

Re-enter  Captain  Brazen  and  Melinda. 

Capt.  B.  Who's  that,  madam? 

Mel.  A  brother  officer  of  your's,  I  suppose,  sir. 

Capt.  B.  Ay.    My  dear  !     (  To  Capt.  P.) 

Capt.  P.  My  dear !     (Embraces  him.) 

Capt.B.  My  dear  boy  !  how'st?  Your  name,  my 
dear.    If  I  be  not  mistaken,  I  have  seen  your  face. 

Capt.  P.  I  never  saw  your's  in  my  life,  my  dear ; 
but  there's  a  face  well  known  as  the  sun's,  that 
shines  on  all,  and  is  by  all  adored. 

Capt.  B.  Have  you  any  pretensions,  sir  ? 

Capt. P.  Pretensions? 

Capt.  B.  That  is,  have  yon  ever  served  abroad  ? 

Capt  P.  I  have  served  at  home,  sir ;  for  ages  serv- 
ed this  cruel  fair  ;  and  that  will  serve  the  turn,  sir. 

Mel.  So  between  the  fool  and  the  rake,  I  shall 
bring  a  fine  spot  of  work  upon  my  hands?  (Aside.) 

Capt.B.  Will  you  fight  for  the  lady,  sir  ?     [ing. 

Capt.  P  No,  sir  ;  but  I'll  have  her  notwitbstand- 
Thou  peerless  princess  of  Salopian  plains. 
Envied  by  nymphs,  and  ivorshipp'a  by  the  swains, — 

Capt.  B,  Oous  !  sir,  not  fight  for  her? 

Capt.  P.  Pr'ythee  be  quiet ; — I  shall  be  out : 
Behold  how  humbly  does  the  Severn  glide, 
To  greet  the  priiieeas  of  the  Severn  aide. 
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Capt.  B.  Don't  mind  lilm.  nittdam.     If  he  were 

not  BO  well  dressed  I  should  take  him  for  a  poet ; 

but  I'll  show  vou  the  dillerence  presently.    Come, 

madam,  we'llplace  voq  between  us,  and  now  the 

longest  sword  carries  her.  (  Draws,  Melindashrieks.) 

Re-enter  Worthy. 

Mel.  Ob,  Mr.  Worthy  !  save  me  from  these  mad- 

nien.  [Exit  with-  Worthy. 

Ciipt.  P.  Ha,  ha,    ha !    why  don't  you   follow, 

sir,  and  light  the  bold  ravisher? 

Capt.  B.  No,  sir,  you  are  my  man.     [your  man. 
Capt.  P.  I  don't  like  the   wages ;   I  won't  be 
Capt.  B.  Then  you're  not  worth  my  sword. 
Capt.  P.  No  !  pray  what  did  it  costl 
Capt.  B.  It  cost  me  twenty  pistoles  in  France, 
and  my  enemies  thousands  of  lives  in  Flanders. 
Capt.  P.  Then  they  had  a  dear  bargain. 
Enter  Sylvia,  in  mans  apparel. 
Syl.  Save  ye,  save  ye  1  gentlemen. 
Capt.  B,  My  dear !  I'm  your's. 
Capt.  P.  Do  you  know  the  gentleman]       [dear? 
Capt.B.  No,  but  I  will  presently.  Yourname,my 
A'yl.  Wilful,  Jack  Wilful,  at  your  service. 
Capt.B.  What,  the  Kentish  Wilfuls,  or  those 
of  Staflbrdshire? 

Syl.  Both,  sir,  both  :  I'm  related  to  all  the  Wil- 
fuls in  Europe  ;  and  I'm  head  of  the  family  at  pre- 
Capt.  P.  Do  you  live  in  the  country,  sir?  [sent. 
Syl.  Yes,  sir,  I  live  where  I  stand;  I  have  nei- 
ther home,  house,  nor  habitation,  beyond  this 
Capt.  B.  What  are  you,  sir  ?  [spot  of  ground. 
Syl.  A  rake. 

Capt. P.  In  the  army,  I  presume? 
Syl.  No  ;  but   I  intend  to  list   immediately. — 
Lookye,  gentlemen,  be  that  bids  the  fairest  has  me. 
Capt.B.  Sir,   I'll  prefer  you;  I'll  make  you  a 
corporal  this  minute.  U''"^  shall  eat  with  me. 

Capt.  P.  Corporal !  I'll  make  you  my  companion ; 
Capt.B.  You  shall  drink  with  me  ;  you  shall  re- 
ceive your  pay,  and  no  duty. 

Syl.  Then  you  must  n)ake  me  a  field-officer. 
Capt.  P.  Pho,  pho,  pho!  I'll  do  more  than  all 
this,  I'll  make  you  a  corporal,  and  give  you  a  bre- 
vet for  sergeant, 

Capt.  B.  Can  you  read  and  write,  sir? 
Syl.  Yes. 

Capt  B.  Then  your  business  is  done;  I'll  make 
you  chaplain  to  the  regiment. 

Syl.  Your  promises  are  so  equal,  that  I'm  at  a 
loss  to  choose.  There  is  one  Plume,  that  I  hear 
much  commended  in  town  ;  pray  which  of  you  is 
Captain  Plume? 

Capt.  P.  I  am  Captain  Plume. 
Capt.  B.  No,  no,  I  am  Captain  Plume. 
Syl.  Heyday  !  [dear  ! 

Capt.  P.  Captain  Plume!  I'm  your  servant,  my 
Cant.B.  Captain  Brazen!  I'm  your's.     The  fel- 
low dares  not  fight.    (Aside.) 

Enter  Sergeant  Kite. 
Serg.  K.  Sir,  if  you  please— (  WhitperstoCapt.P.) 
Capt.  P.  No,  no,  there's  your  Captain.— Captain 
Plunu-,  your  sergeant  has  got  so  drunk,  he  mis- 
taken me  for  you. 

Capt.  B.  He's  an  incorrigible  sot.  Here,  my 
Ili'ctor  of  Holborn,  here's  forty  shillings  for  you. 
(  To  Sylvia. ) 

Capt.  P.  I  forbid  the  bans.  Lookye,  friend' 
you  shall  list  with  Captain  Brazen. 

Syl.  I  will  see  Captain  Bra/en  hanged  first ;  I 
will  list  with  Captain  Plume.  I  am  a  freeborn 
hnghshman,  and  will  be  a  slave  my  own  way 
Lookye,  sir!  will  you  stand  by  me?  {To  Capt.  B.) 
(apt.  H.  I  warrant  you,  my  lad. 
Syl.  Then  I  will  tell  you.  Captain  Bra/.en,  that 
J'""  "•■•^  8"   'K"orant,  pretending,  impudent  cox- 


comb. (To  Capt.  P.) 

Cant.  P.  Ay,  ay,  a  sad  dog 
Syl.  A  very  sad  dog.    Giv( 


[Captain  Plume. 
/•     .    i>    -iVi  *^'    ^'v«'"e  the  money,  noble 

\.T".    •    .  "■"  y"^  ^^°"''  ''*'  with  Captain  Bra- 
'V-  I  wont!  j-,,g„. 


Capt.B.  Nevermind  him,  child;  I'll  end  the 
dispute  presently.  Harky  e,  my  dear !  (  Takes  Capt. 
P.  aside,  and  talks  to  him  in  dumb  shew.) 

Serg.  K.  Sir,  he  in  the  plain  coat  is  Captain 
Plume  ;  I  am  his  Sergeant,  and  will  take  my  oath 

Syl.  What!  you  are  Sergeant  Kite?  ["on't. 

Serg.  K.  At  your  service.  [farthing. 

Syl.  Then  I  would  not   take  your    oath  for  a 

Serg.  K.  A  very  understanding  youth  of  his  age. 
(Aside.)  Pray,  sir,  let  me  look  you  full  in  your  face. 

Syl.  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  to  my  face? 

Serg.  K.  "The  very  image  of  my  brother ;  two 
bullets  of  the  same  caliber  were  never  so  like; 
sure  it  must  be  Charles — Charles, — 

Syl.  What  do  you  mean  by  Charles? 

Serg.  K.  The  voice  too,  only  a  little  variation  in 
E  flat.  My  dear  brother  !  for  I  must  call  you  so, 
if  you  should  have  the  fortune  to  enter  into  the 
most  noble  society  of  the  sword,  I  bespeak  you 
for  a  comrade.  [body's. 

Syl.  fio,  sir;  I'll  be  the  Captain's  comrade,  if  any- 

Serg.  K.  Ambition  there  again  !  'tis  a  noble  pas- 
sion for  a  soldier ;  by  that  I  gained  this  glorious 
halberd.  Ambition !  I  see  a  commission  in  his 
face  already.    But  I  see  a  storm  coming. 

Syl.  Now,  Sergeant,  I  shall  see  who  is  your  Cap- 
tain by  your  knocking  down  the  other. 

Serg.K.  My  Captain  scorns  assistance,  sir. 

Capt.  B.  How  dare  you  contend  for  anything, 
and  not  dare  to  draw  your  sword?  But  you  are  a 
young  fellow,  and  have  not  been  much  abroad  ;  I 
excuse  that;  but,  pr'ythee,  resign  the  man,  pr'y- 
thee  do;  you  are  a  very  honest  fellow. 

Capt.  P.  You  lie.     (Draws  to  Capt.  B.) 

Capt.  B.  Hold,  hold  !  did  not  you  refuse  to  fight 
for  the  lady?     (Retiring.) 

Capt.  P,  I  always  do;  but  for  a  man  I'll  fight 
knee  deep  ;  so  you  lie  again. 

[Capt.  P.  and  Capt.  B.  fight  a  traverse  or  two 
about  the  stage ;  Sylvia  draws,  and  is  held  by 
Kile,  who  sounds  to  arms  with  his  month,  takes 
Sylvia  in  his  arms,  and  carries  her  off  the 
stage. 

Capt.  B.  Hold !  where's  the  man  ?• 

Capt  P.  Gone.  [let's  embrace,  my  dear. 

Capt.B.  Then    what    do  we  fight  for?     Now, 

Capt.  P.  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear !  I  sup- 
pose Kite  has  listed  him  by  this  time.  (Embraces.) 

Capt.  B.  You  are  a  brave  fellow  :  I  always  fight 
with  a  man  before  I  make  him  my  friend ;  and  if 
once  I  find  he  will  fight,  I  never  quarrel  with  him 
afterwards.  And  now  I'll  tell  you  a  secret,  my 
dear  friend! — that  lady  we  frightened  out  of  the 
walk  just  now,  I  found  at  home  this  morning,  so 
beautiful,  so  inviting  ;  I  presently  locked  the  door; 
^but  I'm  a  man  of  honour  ;  but  I  believe  I  shall 
marry  her  nevertheless ;  her  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  you  know,  will  be  a  pretty  conveniency. 
I  had  an  assignation  with  her  here,  but  your  com- 
ing spoil'd  my  sport.  Curse  you,  my  dear!  but 
don't  do  so  again. 

Capt.  P.  No,  no,  my  dear !  men  are  my  busi- 
ness at  present.  [Exeunt. 
ACT  IV.— Scene  I.— The  same. 
Enter  RosE  and  BOLLOCK,  meeting. 

Rose.  Where  hare  you  been,  you  great  booby  1 
You  are  always  out  of  the  way  in  the  time  of  pre- 
ferment. 

Bui.  Preferment!  who  should  prefer  me? 

Rose,  I  would  prefer  you !  who  should  prefer  a 
man  but  a  w6man  ?  Come,  throw  away  that  great 
club,  and  hold  up  your  head. 

Bui.  Ah,  Rouse,  Rouse!  here  has  been  Cart- 
wheel, your  sweetheart ;  what  will  become  of  him? 

Rose.  Lookye  ;  I'm  a  great  woman,  and  will  pro- 
vide for  my  relations.  I  told  the  Captain  how 
finely  he  played  on  the  tabor  and  pipe,  so  he  set 
him  down  for  drum-major. 

Bui.  Nay,  sister,  why  did  not  you  keep  that 
place  for  me?  you  know  I  have  always  loved  to  be 
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a  drumming,   if  it  were  but  oii  a  table  or  on  a 
quart  pot.  Enter  Sylvi\. 

Syl.  Had  I  but  a  commission  in  my  pocket,  I 
fancy  this  dress  would  become  me  as  well  as  any 
ranting  fellow  of 'em  all;  for  I  take  a  bold  step, 
and  an  impudent  air,  to  be  the  principal  ingredients 
in  the  composition  of  a  captain.  What's  here? 
Rose,  my  nurse's  daughter!  I'll  go  and  practice. 
Come,  child,  kiss  me  at  once.  {Kisses  Rose.) 
Honest  Dungfork,  do  you  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  horse  and  cart,  and  a  cart-horse,  eh  ? 

^«/.  I  presume  that  your  worship  is  a  captain, 
by  your  clothes  and  your  courage. 

Syl.  Suppose  I  were,  would  you  be  contented 
to  list,  friend? 

Rose.  No,  no  ;  though  your  worship  be  a  hand- 
some man,  there  be  others  as  fine  as  you.  3Iy 
brother  is  engaged  to  Captain  Plume. 

Syl.  Plume!  do  you  know  Captain  Plume? 

Rose.  Yes,  I  do,  and  he  knows  me.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  I  can  do  anything  with  the  Captain. 

Bui.  That  is  in  a  modest  way,  sir.  Have  a  care 
what  you  say.  Rouse  ;  don't  shame  your  parentage. 

Rose.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I  am  not  so  simple 
as  to  say  that  I  can  do  anything  with  the  Captain, 
but  what  I  may  do  with  anybody  else. 

Syl.  So  !  And  pray  what  do  you  expect  from 
this  Captain,  child? 

Rose.  I  expect,  sir  ! — I  expect — but  he  ordered 
me  to  tell  nobody ;  but  suppose  that  he  should  pro- 
mise to  marry  me  ? 

Syl.  You  should  have  a  care,  my  dear;  men 
will  promise  anything  beforehand.        [afterwards. 

Rose.  I  know  that ;  but  he  promised  to  marry  me 

Bui.  Wauns  !  Rouse,  what  have  you  said? 

Syl.  Afterwards !  after  what  ? 

Roue.  After  I  had  sold  my  chickens:  I  hope 
there's  no  harm  in  that. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  Plume. 

Capt.P.  What,  Mr.  Wilful,  so  close  with  my 
market  woman  ? 

Syl.  I'll  try  if  he  loves  her.  (Aside.)  Close, 
sir;  ay,  and  closer  yet,  sir.  Come,  my  pretty 
maid  ;  you  and  I  will  withdraw  a  little.  [yet. 

Capt.  P.  No,  no,  friend;  I  ha'n't  done  with  her 

Syl.  Nor  have  I  begun  with  her ;  so  I  have  as 
good  a  right  as  you  have. 

Capt.  P.  Thou'rt  a  very  impudent  fellow  ! 

Syl.  Sir,  I  would  qualify  myself  for  the  service. 

Capt.P.  Hast  thou  really  a  mind  to  the  service? 

Syl.  Yes,  sir  ;  so  let  her  go. 

Rose.  Pray,  gentlemen,  don't  be  so  violent. 

Capt.P.  Come, leave  it  to  the  girl's  own  choice. 
Will  you  belong  tome,  or  to  that  gentleman? 

Rose.  Let  me  consider ;  you're  both  very  hand- 
some, [begins  to  work. 

Capt.  P.  Now  the  natural  inconstancy  of  her  sex 

Rose.  Pray,  sir,  what  will  you  give  me? 

Bui,  Dunna  be  angry,  sir,  that  my  sister  should 
be  marcenary,  for  she's  but  young. 

Syl.  Give  thee,  child?  I'll  set  thee  above  scan- 
dal ;.  y  on  shall  have  a  coach,  with  six  before  and  six 
behind  ;  an  equipage  to  make  vice  fashionable,  and 
put  virtue  out  of  countenance. 

Capt.  P.  Pho!  that's  easily  done:  I'll  do  more 
for  thee,  child;  I'U  buy  you  a  new  gown,  and  give 
you  a  ticket  to  see  a  play.  [let's  see  the  show. 

Bui.  Ap\a.y\  Wauns!  Rouse,  take  the  ticket,  and 

Syl.  Lookye,  Captain!  if  you  won't  resign,  I'll 
go  list  with  Captain  Brazen  this  minute.        [title  ? 

Capt.  P.  Will  you  list  with  me  if  I  give  up  my 

Syl.  I  will.  [man  at  any  time. 

Capt.  P.  Take  her ;  I'll  change  a  woman  for  a 

Rose.  I  have  heard  before,  indeed,  that  you  cap- 
tains used  to  sell  your  men.  [Western  Indies. 

Bui.  Pray,  Captain,  do  not  send  Rouse  to  the 

Capt.  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  West  Indies !  No,  no,  my 
honest  lad,  give  me  thy  hand  ;  nor  you  nor  she  shall 
move  a  step  further  than  I  do.  This  gentleman  is 
cue  of  us,  and  will  be  kind  to  you,  Mrs.  Rose. 


Rose.  But  will  you  be  so  kind  to  me,  sir,  as  the 
Captain  would? 

Syl.  I  can't  be  altogether  so  kind  to  you  ;  my 
circumstances  are  not  so  good  as  the  Captain's; 
but  I'll  take  care  of  you,  upon  my  word. 

Capt.  P.  Ay,  ay,  we'll  all  take  care  of  her  ;  she 
shall  live  like  a  princess,  and  her  brother  here  shall 
be, — What  would  you  be?  [drum-major, — ■ 

Bui.  Oh!  sir,  if  you  had  not  promised  the  place  of 

CujH.  P.  Ay,  that  is  promised  :  but  what  think 
you  of  barrack-master?  You  are  a  person  of  under- 
standing, and  barrack- master  you  shall  be.  But 
what's  become  of  this  same  Cartwheel,  you  told  me 
of,  my  dear? 

Rose.  We'll  go  fetch  him.  Come,  brother  bar- 
rack-master. We  shall  find  you  at  home,  noble 
Captain  ?  lE.vit,  with  Bullock. 

Capt.  P.  Yes,  yes;  and  now,  sir,  here  are  your 
forty  shillings. 

Syl.  Captain  Plume,  I  despise  your  listing  mo- 
ney ;  if  I  do  [serve,  'tis  purely  for  love — of  that 
wench,  I  mean.  But  now  let  me  beg  of  you  to  lay 
aside  your  recruiting  airs,  put  on  the  man  of  ho- 
nour, and  tell  me  plainly  what  usage  I  must  expect 
when  I  am  under  your  command. 

Capt.  P.  Your  usage  will  chiefly  depend  <^oa 
your  behaviour;  only  this  you  must  expect,  that  if 
you  commit  a  small  fault  I  will  excuse  it,  if  a  great 
one  I'll  discharge  you  ;  for  something  tells  me  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  punish  you. 

Syl.  And  something  tells  me,  that  if  you  do  dis- 
charge me,  'twill  be  the  greatest  punishment  you 
can  inflict ;  for  were  we  this  moment  to  go  upon 
the  greatest  dangers  in  yourprofession,  they  would 
be  less  terrible  to  me  than  to  stay  behind  you.  And 
now  your  hand;  this  lists  me;  and  now  you  are  my 
Captain. 

Capt.  P.  Your  friend.  'Sdeath !  there's  some- 
thing in  this  fellow  that's  very  strange.     {Aside.) 

Syl.  One  favour  I  muslbeg:  this  affair  will  make 
some  noise,  and  I  have  some  friends  that  would  cen- 
sure my  conduct,  if  I  threw  myself  into  the  circum- 
stance of  a  private  sentinel  of  my  ownhead:  I  must, 
therefore,  take  care  to  be  impressed  by  the  act  of 
parliament ;  you  shall  leave  that  to  me. 

Capt.P.  What  you  please  as  to  that.  Will  you 
lodge  at  my  quarters  in  the  meantime  1 

Syl.  No,  no,  Captain;  you  forget,  Rose;  she's 
to  be  my  bedfellow,  you  know. 

Capt.  P.  I  had  forgot :  pray  be  kind  to  her. 

{^Exeunt. 
Enter  Melinda  and  LucY. 

Mel.  'Tis  the  greatest  misfortune  in  nature  for  a 
woman  to  want  a  confidant :  we  are  so  weak  that 
we  can  do  nothing  without  assistance,  and  then  a  se- 
cret racks  ns  worse  than  the  cholic.  I  am  at  this 
minute  sick  of  a  secret,  that  I'm  ready  to  faint 
away.    Help  me,  Lucy! 

Lucy.  Bless  me  !  madam,  what's  the  matter? 

Mel.  Vapours  only  ;  I  begin  to  recover.  If  Syl- 
via were  in  town  I  could  heartily  forgive  her  faults, 
for  the  ease  of  discovering  my  own. 

Lttcy.  You  are  thoughtful,  madam;  am  not  I 
worthy  to  know  the  cause  ? 

Mel.  Oh,  Lucy !  I  can  hold  my  secret  no  longer. 
You  must  know,  that,  hearing  of  a  famous  fortune- 
teller in  town,  I  went  disguised  to  satisfy  a  curiosity 
which  has  cost  me  dear.  The  fellow  is  certainly 
the  devil,  or  one  of  his  bosom  favourites:  he  has 
told  me  the  most  surprising  things  of  my  past  life, 

iiicy. Things  past,  madam,  can  hardly  be  reckoned 
surprising,  because  we  know  them  already.  Did 
he  tell  you  anything  surprising  that  was  to  come? 

Mel.  One  thing  very  surprising;  he  said  I  should 
die  a  maid ! 

Lucy.  Die  a  maid!  come  into  the  world  for  no- 
thing! Dear  madam!  if  you  should  believe  him,  it 
might  come  to  pass ;  for  the  bare  thought  on't 
might  kill  one  in  four-and-twenty  hours.  And  did 
you  ask  bim  any  questions  about  me  ? 
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Mel.  You !  wbv,  I  passed  for  you. 
Lucy.  So ;  'tis  t  that  am  lo  die  a  maid.    But  the 
devil  was  a  liar  IVoni  the  beginning;  he  can't  make 
me  die  a  maid:  I've  put  it  out  of  his  power  already. 
(Aside.) 

Mel.  I  do  but  jest.  I  would  have  passed  for  you, 
and  called  myself  Lucy  ;  but  he  presently  told  me 
mv  name,  ray  quality,  my  fortune  ;  and  gave  me  the 
whole  history  of  ray  life.  He  told  me  of  a  lover  I 
bad  in  this  country,  and  described  Worthy  exactly  ; 
but  in  nothing  so  well  as  in  his  present  indiflerence. 
I  lied  to  him  for  refuge  here  to-day;  he  never  so 
much  as  encouraged  me  in  my  fright,  but  coldly 
told  me  he  was  sorry  for  the  accident,  because  it 
might  give  the  town  cause  to  censure  my  conduct; 
excused  his  not  waiting  on  me  home,  made  me  a 
careless  bow,  and  walked  off.  'Sde.ath!  I  could 
have  stabbed  him,  or  myself;  'twas  the  same  thing. 
Yonder  he  comes  :  I  will  so  use  him ! 

Lucy.  Don't  exasperate  him  ;  consider  what  the 
fortune-teller  told  you.  Men  are  scarce ;  and,  as 
times  goes,  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  woman  to  die 
a  maid.  Enter  WORTHY. 

Mel.  No  matter. 

Wor.  I  find  she's  warmed ;  I  must  strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot.  (Aside.)  You've  a  great  deal  of 
courage,  madam,  to  venture  where  you  were  so 
lately  frightened. 

Mel.  And  you  have  a  quantity  of  impudence,  to 
appear  before  me,  that  you  lately  have  so  affronted ! 
Wor.  I  had  no  design  to  affront  you,  nor  appear 
before  you  either,  madam  ;  and  came  hither,  think- 
ing to  meet  another  person. 

Mel.  Since  you  lind  yourself  disappointed,  I  hope 
you'll  withdraw  to  another  place. 

Wor.  The  place  is  broad  enough  for  us  both. 

SThey  walk  by  one  another,  she  fretting  and  tearing 
lerfan.)  Will  you  please  to  take  snuff,  madam? 
(A'A«  strikes  the  box  out  of  his  hand.') 

Enter  Captain  Brazen^ 
Capt.B.  What!  here  before  me, my  dear? 
Mel.  What  means  this  insolence! 
Lucy.  Are  you  mad?  don'tyou  see  Mr.  Worthy? 
(To  Brazen.) 

Capt.B.  No,  no;  I'm  struck  blind.  Worthy! 
odso!  well  turned.  My  mistress  has  wit  at  her  fin- 
gers' ends.  Madam,  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  'lis  our 
way  abroad.    Mr.  Worthy,  you're  the  happy  man. 

Wor.  I  don't  envy  your  happiness  very  much,  if 
tile  lady  can  aflbrd  no  other  sort  of  favours  but  what 
she  has  bestowed  upon  you. 

Mel.  I'm  sorry  the  favour  miscarried,  for  it  was 

designed  for  you,  Mr.  Worthy ;  and,  be  assured, 

'tis  the  last  and  only  favour  you  must  expect  at  my 

bauds.  Captain,  I  ask  your  pardon.  [Exit  with  Lucy. 

Capl.  B.  I  grant  it.    You  see,  Mr.  Worthy,  'twas 

only  a  random  shot ;  it  might  have  taken  off  your 

head  as  well  as  mine.    Courage,  my  dear!  'tis  the 

fortune  of  war;  but  the  enemy  has  thought  fit  to 

withdraw,  I  think.  [by  withdraw  ? 

Wor.  Withdraw  !  Oons  !  sir,  what  do  you  mean 

Capt.  B.  I'll  shew  you.  [Exit. 

Wiir.  She's  lost, irrecoverably  lost;  and  Plume's 

advice  has  ruinid  me.     'Sdeath  !   why  should  I, that 

knew  her  haughty  spirit,  be  ruled  by  a  man  that's  a 

stranger  to  her  pride  ?  lExit. 

Scv.tiE  II.— A  Chamber. 
Kite,  disguised  in  a  strange  habit,  discovered  sitting 
at  a  table,  with  books  and  globes. 
Sern.K.  {Rises.)  By  the  position  of  the  heavens, 
gamed  Irom  mv  observation  upon  these  celestial 
globes,  I  lind  that  Luna  was  a  tidewaiter;  Sol,  a 
surveyor;  Mercury,  a  thief ;  Venus,  aw ;  Sa- 
turn, an  alderman;  Jupiter,  a  rake;  and  Mars,  a 
sergeant  of  (grenadiers  ;  and  this  is  the  system  of 
Kite,  the  conjurer. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  PliIME  and  WoUTHY. 
Capt.  P.  Well,  what  success? 
Nerg.  K.  I  have  sent  away  a  shoemaker  and  a 
iwlor  aUeady ;  one's  to  be  a  captain  of  marines,  and 


the  other  a  major  of  dragoons.  I  am  to  manage 
them  at  night.  Have  you  seen  the  lady,  Mr. 
Worthy? 

Wor.  Ay,  but  itwon't-do.  Have  you  shewed  her 
hernamethati  toreofffrom  the  bottom  of  the  letter? 

Serg.K.fio,sir;  I  reservethat  for  the  last  stroke. 

Capt.  P.  Whailetterl 

Wor.  One  that  I  would  not  let  you  see,  for  fear 
that  you  should  break  windows  in  good  earnest. 
Here,  Captain,  put  it  into  your  pocket-book,  and 
haveitready  upon  occasion.  (Knocking  at  the  door.) 

Serg.  K.  Officers,  to  your  posts.  Tycho,  mind 
the  door.  [Exeunt  Captain  Plume  and  Worthy, 

Enter  Melinda  and  LuCY. 

Serg.  K.  Tycho,  chairs  for  the  ladies.  [tor. 

Me:l.  Don't  troubleyourself;  we  sha'n'tstay,  doc- 

Serg.  K,  Your  ladyship  is  to  stay  much  longer 

Mel.  For  what?   .  [than  you  imagine. 

Serg.  K.  For  a  husband.  For  your  part,  madam, 
you  won't  stay  for  a  husband.     (To  Lucy.) 

Lucy.  Pray,  doctor,  do  you  converse  with  the 
stars,  or  the  devil  1 

Serg.  K.  With  both  :  when  I  have  the  destinies 
of  men  in  search,  I  consult  the  stars  ;  when  the 
affairs  of  women  come  under  my  hands,  I  advise 
with  my  t'other  friend.  [count? 

Mel.  And  have  you  raised  the  devil  upon  my  ac- 

Serg.  K.  Yes,  madam ;  and  he's  now  under  the 
table.  [be  gone. 

Lucy.  Oh,  heavens  protect  us!  Dear  madam,  let's 

Serg.  K.  If  you  be  afraid  of  him,  why  do  you 
come  to  consult  him  ? 

Mel.  Don't  fear,  fool.     Do  yon  think,  sir,  that 
because  I'm  a  woman,  I'm  to  be  fooled  out  of  ray 
reasons,  or  frightened  out  of  my  senses?  Come,    \ 
shew  me  this  devil. 

Serg.  K.  He's  a  little  busy  at  present ;  but,  when 
he  has  done,  he  shall  wait  on  you. 

Mel,  What  is  he  doing  ? 

Serg.  K.  Writing  your  name  in  his  pocket-book. 

Mel.  Ha,  ha !  my  name  !  pray  what  have  you  or 
he  to  do  with  my  name  ? 

Serg.  K.  Lookye,  fair  lady  !  the  devil  is  a  very 
modest  person  ;  he  seeks  nobody  unless  they  seek 
him  first;  he's  chained  up  like  a  mastiff,  and  can't 
stir  unless  he  be  let  loose.  You  come  to  me  to 
have  your  fortune  told  :  do  you  think,  madam,  that 
I  can  answer  you  of  my  own  head?  no,  madam; 
the  affairs  of  women  are  so  irregular,  that  nothing 
less  than  the  devil  can  give  any  account  of  them. 
Now,  to  convince  you  of  your  incredulity,  I'll  shew 
you  a  trial  of  my  skill.  Here,  you  Cacodemo  del 
Plumo,  exert  your  power ;  draw  me  this  lady's 
name,  the  word  Melinda,  in  proper  letters  and  cha- 
racters of  her  own  hand  writing;  do  it  at  three 
motions; — one, — two, — three, — 'tis  done.  Now, 
madam,  willyoupleaseto  send  your  maid  to  fetchit? 

Lucy.  I  fetch  it !  the  devil  fetch  me  if  I  do  ! 

Mel.  My  name  in  my  own  hand-writing  !  that 
would  be  convincing  indeed  ! 

Serg.  K.  Seeing  is  believing.  (Goes  to  the  table 
and  lifts  up  the  carpet.)  Here,  Tie,  Tre,  poor  Tre, 
give  ine  the  bone,  sirrah.  There's  your  name  upoa 
that  square  piece  of  paper  ;  behold ! 

Mel.  'Tis  wonderful!  my  very  letters  to  a  tittle  ! 

Lucy.  'Tis  like  your  hand,  madam ;  but  not  so 
like  ^'our  hand  neither  ;  and  now  I  look  nearer,  'tis 
not  like  your  hand  at  all.  [devil ! 

Serg.K.  Here's  achambermaid  that  will  outlie  the 

Lucy.  Lookye,  madam,  they  shan't  impose  upon 
us ;  people  can't  remember  their  hands,  no  more 
than  they  can  their  faces.     Come,  madam,  let  us  be       ^ 
certain  ;  write  your  name  upon  this  paper,  then  we'll       jj 
compare  the  two  hands.    (Takes  out  a  paper.) 

Serg.  K  Anything  for  your  satisfaction,  madam. 
Here's  pen  and  ink.     (Mel.  writes.) 

Lucy.  Let  me  see  it,  madam ;  'tis  the  same,  the 
very  same.  I'll  secure  one  copy  for  my  own  affairs. 
(Aside.) 

Mtl,  This  is  demoostratioa. 


Act  V.  Scene  1.] 
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Serg,  K,  'Tis  so,  Qiadam ;  tlie  word  demonstra- 
tion comes  from  demon,  the  father  of  lies. 

Mel.  Well,  doctor,  I  am  convinced :  and  now, 
pray,  what  account  can  you  give  of  my  future  for- 
tune'? 

Serg.  K.  Before  the  son  has  made  one  course 
round  this  earthly  globe,  your  fortune  will  be  fixed 
for  happiness  or  misery. 
Mel.  What !  so  near  the  crisis  of  my  fate? 
Serg.  K.  Let  me  see:  about  the  hour  of  ten  to- 
morrow morning,  yon  will  be  saluted  by  a  gentle- 
man who  will  come  to  take  his  leave  of  you,  being 
designed  for  travel ;  his  intention  of  going  abroad 
is  sudden,  and  the  occasion  a  woman.     Your  for- 
tune and  his  are  like  the  bullet  and  the  barrel,  one 
runs  plump  into  the  other.     In  short,  if  the  gentle- 
man travels,  he  will  die  abroad ;  and,  if  he  does, 
you  will  die  before  he  comes  home. 
Mel,  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ? 
Serg.  K.  Madam,  he's  a  iine  gentleman,  and  a 
lover ;  that  is,  a  man  of  very  good  sense,  and  a  very 
great  fool . 
Mel.  How  is  that  possible,  doctor  1 
Serg.K.  Because,  madam, — -because  it  is  so.    A 
woman's  reason  is  the  best  for  a  man's  being  a  fool. 
Mel.  Ten  o'clock,  you  say? 
Serg.  K.  Ten :  about  the  hour  of  tea-drinking 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

Mel.  Here,  Doctor.  (Gives  money.)  Lucy,  have 
you  any  questions  to  ask  1 
•     Lucy.  Oh  !    madam,  a  thousand. 
_  Serg.  K.  I  must  beg  your  patience  till  another 
time,  for  I  expect  more  company  this  minute  ;  be- 
sides, I  must  discharge  the  gentleman  under  the 
Lucy.  O  pray,  sir,  discharge  us  first !         [table. 
Serg,  K,  Tycho,  wait  on  the  ladies  down  stairs. 
[^Exeunt  Melinda  and  Lucy, 
Enter  Captain  Brazen. 
Capt,  B.  Your  servant,  my  dear. 
Serg.  K.  Stand  off!  I  have  my  familiar  already. 
Capt.  B.  Are  you  bewitched,  my  dear  1 
Serg.  K.  Yes,  my  dear ;  but  mine  is  a  peaceable 
spirit,  and  hates  gunpowder.    Thus  I  fortify  my- 
self; (draws  a  circle  round  himself)  and  now,  Cap- 
tain, have  a  care  how  you  force  my  lines. 

Capt.  B,  Lines!  what  dost  talk  of  lines?    You 
have  something  like  a  fishing-rod  there,  indeed; 
but  I  come  to  be  acquainted  with  you,  man.    What's 
your  name,  my  dear'! 
Serg,  K.  Conundrum. 

Capt.B.  Conundrum'!  rat  me!  I  knew  a  famous 
doctor  in  London  of  your  name.     Where  were  you 
Serg.  K.  I  was  born  in  Algebra.  [born? 

Capt.  B,  Algebra !  'tis  no  country  in  Christen- 
dom, I'm  sure  ;  unless  it  be  some  place  in  the  High- 
lands in  Scotland. 

Serg,  K.  Right ;  I  told  you  I  was  betwitched. 
Capt,  B,  So  am  I,  my  dear;  I  am  going  to  be 
married.    I  have  had  two  letters  from  a  lady  of 
fortune  that  loves  me  to  madness,  fits,  cholic,  spleen, 
and  vapours.      Shall  I  marry   her   in  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  ay  or  no? 
Serg.  K,  Certainly. 
Capt,  B.Gndso,  ay. 

Serg.  K.  Or  no.  But  I  must  have  the  year  and 
the  day  of  the  month  when  these  letters  were  dated. 
Capt.  B.  Why,  you  old  boar  !  did  you  ever  hear 
of  love-letters  dated  with  the  year  and  day  of  the 
month'!  Doyou  think  billet-doux  are  like  bank-bills'! 
Serg,  K.  They  are  not  so  good,  ray  dear ;  but  if 
they  bear  no  date,  I  must  examine  the  contents. 

Capt.  B.  Contents !  that  you  shall,  old  boy ! 
here  they  be  both. 

Serg.  K.  Only  the  last  you  received,  if  j'ou 
please.  (  Takes  the  letter.)  Now,  sir,  if  you  please 
to  let  me  consult  my  books  for  a  minute,  I'll  send 
this  letter  enclosed  to  you  with  the  determination 
of  the  stars  upon  it,  to  your  lodgings. 

Capt,  B.  With  all  my  heart.  I  must  give  him 
— (Puts  his  hand*  into  his  pockets,)    Algebra!  I 


fancy,  doctor,  'tis  hard  to  calculate  the  place  of 

your  nativity.     Here.    (Gives  him  money.)     And, 

if  I  succeed,  I'll  build  a  watch-tower  on  the  top  of 

the  highest  mountain  in  Wales,  for  the  study  of 

astrology  and  the  benefit  of  the  Conundrums.  lExit. 

Re-enter  Captain  Plume  and  Worthy. 

IFor.  O  doctor !  that  letter's  worth  a  million.  Let 

me  see  it ;  and  now  I  have  it,  I'm  afraid  to  open  it. 

Capt.  P,  Pho  !  let  me  see  it.     (Opens  the  letter,) 

If  she  be  a  jilt, — d — n  her,  she  is  one !  there's  her 

name  at  the  bottom  on't. 

Wor.  By  all  my  hopes!  'tis  Lucy's  hand. 
Capt.  P.  Lucy's  ? 

Wor,  Certainly.  'Tis  no  more  like  Melinda's 
character  than  black  is  to  white. 

Capt  P,  Then  'tis  certainly  Lucy's  contrivance 
to  draw  in  Brazen  for  a  husband.  But  are  yoa 
sure  'tis  not  Melinda's  hand  1 

Wor,  You  shall  see.    Where's  the  bit  of  paper  I 
gave  you  just  now,  that  the  devil  wrote  Melinda 
Serg.K,  Here,  sir.  [upon? 

Capt  P,  'Tis  plain  they  are  not  the  same.  And 
is  this  the  malicious  name  that  was  subscribed  to 
the  letter  which  made  Mr.  Balance  send  his  daugh- 
ter into  the  country  ? 

Wor,  The  very  same.  The  other  fragments  I 
shewed  you  just  now  I  once  intended  for  another 
use ;  but  I  think  I  have  now  turned  it  to  a  better 
advantage. 

Capt.  P.  But  'twas  barbarous  to  conceal  this  so 
long,  and  to  continue  me  so  many  hours  in  the  per- 
nicious heresy  of  believing  that  angelic  creature 
could  change.    Poor  Sylvia ! 

Wor.  Rich  Sylvia,  you  mean,  and  poor  captain ;  ha, 
ha,  ha  !  Come,  come,  friend,  Melinda  is  true,  and 
shall  be  mine  ;  Sylvia  is  constant,  and  may  be  yours. 
Capt.  P.  No,  she's  above  my  hopes  :  but  for  hep 
sake  I'll  recant  my  opinion  of  her  sex. 
By  some  the  sex  is  blam'd  without  design  : 
Light,  harmless  censure,  such  as  yours  and  mine. 
Sallies  of  wit,  and  vapours  of  our  wine  : 
Others  thejiistice  of  the  sex  condemn, 
And  wanting  merit  to  create  esteem. 
Would  hide  their  own  defects  by  cens'ring  them ; 
But  they,  secure  in  their  all  conq'ring  charms, 
Laugh  at  the  vain  efforts  of  false  alarms. 
He  magnifies  their  conquests  who  complains, 
For  none  would  struggle,  were  they  not  in  chains. 

[Exeunt. 
ACT  V. 
•Scene  I. — Justice  Balance's  House. 
Enter  Justice  Balance  and  Justice  Scale. 
Just.  Scale,  I  say,  'tis  not  to  be  borne,  Mr.  Ba- 
lance. 

Just,  B.  Lookye,  Mr.  Scale,  for  my  own  part,  I 
shall  be  very  tender  in  what  regards  the  officers  of 
the  army. 

Enter  SylviA,  Bullock,  Rose,  Prisoners,  Con- 
stable, and  Mob. 
Const,  May  it  please  your  worships,  we  took 
them  in  the  very  act,  re  infectd,  sir.  The  gentle- 
man, indeed,  behaved  himself  like  a  gentleman  ; 
for  he  drew  his  sword  and  swore,  and  afterwards 
laid  it  down  and  said  nothing. 

Just,  B.  Give  the  gentleman  his  sword  again. 
Wait  you  without.  [Exeunt  Const,  and  Watch,^ 
I'm  sorry,  sir,  (to  Sylvia,)  to  know  a  gentleman 
upon  such  terms,  that  the  occasion  of  our  meeting 
should  prevent  the  satisfaction  of  an  acquaintance. 

Syl.  Sir,  you  need  make  no  apology  for  your  war- 
rant, no  more  than  I  shall  do  for  my  behaviour ;  my 
innocence  is  upon  an  equal  foot|With  your  authority. 
Just.  Scale,  Innocence  !     Have  you  not  seduced 
that  young  maid? 
Syl,  No,  Mr.  Goosecap ;  she  seduced  me. 
Bui.  So  she  did,  I'll  swear;  for  she  proposed 
marriage  first. 

Just,  B.  What!    then  you  are  married,   child? 
(ToBose,) 
Rose.  Yes,  sir,  to  my  sorrow. 
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Jutt.  B.  Who  was  witness? 
Bui.  That  was  I.    I  danced,  threw  the  stocking, 
and  spoke  jokes  by  their  bedside,  I'm  sure. 
Juxt.  B.  Who  was  the  ministerl 
Bui.  Minister!  we  are  soldiers,  and  want  no  mi- 
nister.   They  were  married  by  the  articles  of  war. 
Just.  B.  flold  thy  prating,  fool.     Your  appear- 
ance, sir,  ('o  iS'y/i-id)  promises  some  anderstanding : 
pray  what  does  this  fellow  mean? 

Sijl.  He  means  marriage,  I  think;  but  that,  you 

know,  is  so  odd  a  thing,  that  hardly  any  two  people 

under  the  sun  agree  in  the  ceremony  ;  some  make 

it  a  convenience,  and  others  make  it  a  jest ;  but 

among  soldiers  'tis  most  sacred.     Our  sword,  you 

know,  is  our  honour  ;  that  we  lay  down  ;  the  hero 

jumps  over  it  first,  and  the  Amazon  after ;  the  drum 

beats  a  ruft",  and  so  to  bed :  that's  all.  The  ceremony 

is  concise.  [time  and  prodigality. 

Bui.  And  the  prettiest  ceremony;  so  full  of  pas- 

Just.  B.  What,  are  you  a  soldier  1 

Bui.  Ay,  that  I  am.  Will  your  worship  lend  me 

your  cane,  and  I'll  shew  you  how  I  can  exercise? 

Just.  B.  Take  it.  {Strikes  him.)  Pray,  sir,  what 
commission  may  you  bearl    {To  Sylvia.) 

Syl.  I'm  called  Captain,  sir,  by  all  the  cofTee- 
men,  drawers,  and  groom-porters  in  London  ;  for 
I  wear  a  red  coat,  a  sword,  a  picquet  in  my  head, 
and  dice  in  my  pocket. 

Just.  Scale.  Your  name,  pray,  sir? 

Syl.  Pinch.  [Shropshire? 

Just.  B.  And  pray,  sir,  what  brought  you  into 

Syl.  A  pinch,  sir.   I  know  you  country  gentlemen 

want  wit,  and  you  know  that  we  town  gentlemen 

want  money  ;  and  so —  [ble ! 

Just.  B.  I  understand  you,  sir.     Here,  cousfa- 

Re-enler  Constable. 

Take  this  gentleman  into  custody  till  further  orders. 

Rose.  Pray,  your  worship,  don't  be  uncivil  to 

him,  for  he  did  me  no  hurt;  he's  the  most  harmless 

man  in  the  world,  for  all  he  talks  so.  [you- 

Just.  Scale.  Come,  come,  child,  I'll  take  care  of 

Syl.  What,  gentlemen,  rob  me  of  my  freedom 

and  my  wife  at  once?    'Tis  the  first  time  they  ever 

went  together. 

Just.  B.  Ilarkye,  constable!  (IVhispers  him.) 
Const.  It  shall  be  done,  sir.     Come  along,  sir. 

[Exeunt  Cons.  Bui.  Rose  and  Syl. 
Just.B.  Come,  Mr.  Scale,  we'll  manage  the  spark 
presently.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  IT. — Melinda's  Apartment. 
Enter  Mei.inda  riMdAVoRTHY, 
Mel.  So  far  the  prediction  is  right;  'tis  ten  ex- 
actly. {Aside.)     And  pray,  sir,  how  long  have  you 
been  in  this  travelling  humour? 

Wor.  'Tis  natural,  madam,  for  us  to  avoid  what 
disturbs  our  quiet. 

Mel.  Rather  the  love  of  change,  which  is  more 
natural,  may  be  the  occasion  of  it. 

Wor.  To  be  sure,  madam,  there  must  be  charms 
in  variety,  else  neither  you  nor  I  should  be  so  foud 
of  it. 

Mel.  You  mistake,  Mr.  Worthy:  I  am  not  so 
fond  of  variety  as  to  travel  for't ;  nor  do  I  think  it 
prudence  in  you  to  run  yourself  into  a  certain  ex- 
pense and  danger,  in  hopes  of  precarious  pleasures, 
which,  nl  best,  never  answer  expectation  ;  as  it  is 
evident  from  the  example  of  most  travellers,  that 
they  long  more  to  return  to  their  own  country  than 
ihey  did  to  go  abroad. 

Wor.  What  pleasures  I  may  receive  abroad  are, 
indeed,  uncertain  ;  but  tliis  I  am  sure  of,  I  shall 
meet  with  less  cruelty  among  the  most  barbarous 
of  nations  than  I  have  I'ouiid  at  home. 

Mel.  Come,  sir,  you  and  I  have  been  jangling  a 
great  wliile;  I  fancy  if  we  made  our  accounts  we 
should  the  sooner  come  to  an  agreement. 

Wor.  Sure,  madam,  you  won't  dispute  your 
being  in  my  debt.  My  fears,  sighs,  vows,  pro- 
mises, nsxiduilies,  anxieties,  jealousies,  have  run 
on  for  a  whole  year  without  any  payment. 


Mel.  A  year !  Oh,  Mr.  Worthy !  wbal  you  owe 
to  me  is  not  to  be  paid  under  a  seven  years'  servi- 
tude. How  did  you  use  me  the  year  before?  when, 
taking  the  advantage  of  my  innocence  and  necessity, 
you  would  have  made  me  your  mistress,  that  is, 
your  slave.  Remember  the  wicked  insinuations, 
artful  baits,  deceitful  arguments,  cunning  pretences  ; 
then  your  impudent  behaviour,  loose  expressions, 
familiar  letters,  rude  visits ;  remember  those,  those, 
Mr.  Worthy. 

Wor.  I  do  remember,  and  am  sorry  I  made  no 
better  use  of  'em.  {Aside.)  But  you  may  remem- 
ber, madam,  that — 

Mel.  Sir,  I'll  remember  nothing ;  'tis  your  interest 
that  I  should  forget.  You  have  been  barbarous  to 
me,  I  have  been  cruel  to  you  ;  put  that  and  that  to- 
gether, and  let  one  balance  the  other.  Now,  if  you 
will  begin  upon  a  new  score,  lay  aside  your  adven- 
turing airs,  and  behave  yourself  handsomely  till 
Lent  be  over,  here's  my  hand,  I'll  use  you  as  a 
gentleman  should  be. 

Wor.  And  if  I  don't  use  you  as  a  gentlewoman 

should  be,  may  this  be  my  poison.  {Kisses  her  hand.) 

.  Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  the  coach  is  at  the  door.       [Exit. 

Mel.  lam  going  to  Mr.  Balance's  country-house 

to  see  my  cousin  Sylvia;  I've  done  her  an  injury, 

and  can't  be  easy  till  I've  asked  her  pardon. 

Wor.  1  dare  not  hope  for  the  honour  of  waiting 
on  you. 

Mel.  My  coach  is  full ;  but  if  you'll  be  so  gallant 
as  to  moi'nt  your  own  horse,  and  follow  us,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  be  overtaken;  and  if  you  bring 
Captain  Plume  with  you  ,we  sha'n't  have  tlie  worse 
reception. 

Wor.  I'll  endeavour  it.  [Exit,  leading  Me!. 

Scene  III. — A  Court  of  Justice. 
Justice  Balance,  Justice  Scale,  and  Justice 
Scruple  discovered  upon  the  Bench,  with  Con- 
stable, Sergeant  Kite,  and  Mob  standing  by. 
Sergeant  Kite  and  Constable  advance. 
Serg.  K.  Pray  who  are  those  honourable  gentle- 
men upon  the  bench  ? 

Const.  He  in  the  middle  is  Justice  Balance,  he 

on  the  right  is  Justice  Scale,  and  he  on  the  left  is 

Justice  Scruple  ;  and  I  am  Mr.  Constable :  four 

very  honest  gentlemen.  [servant. 

Serg.K.  O,  dear  sir!    I  am  your  most  obedient 

Enter  CAPTAIN  PlUME. 
Just.  B.  Captain,  you're  welcome. 
Capt.  P.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 
Just.  Scr.   Come,   honest   Captain,   sit   by  me.  , 
{Capt.  P.  ascends,  and  sits  upon  the  bench.)     Now 
produce  your  prisoners.     Here,  that  fellow  there  ; 
set  him  up,  Mr.  Constable,  what  have  you  to  say 
against  this  man?  [please  you. 

Const.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  him,  au't 
Just.B.  No?  What  made  you  bring  him  hither? 
Const.  I  don't  know,  an't  please  your  worship. 
Just.  Scale.  Did  not  the  contents  of  your  war- ' 
rant  direct  you  what  sort  of  men  to  take  up  ? 
Const.  I  can't  tell,  an't  please  ye  ;  I  can't  read. 
Just,  Scr,  A  very  pretty  constable,  truly.    I  find' 
we  have  no  business  here. 

Serg,  K.  May  it  please  the  worshipful  benc'i,  I 
desire  to  be  heard  in  this  case,  as  being  the  coun- 
sel for  the  king. 

Just.  B.  Come,  Sergeant,  you  shall  be  heard, 
since  nobody  else  will  speak;  we  won't  come  hera 
for  nothing. 

Serg.  K.  This  man  is  but  one  man,  the  country 
may  spare  him,  and  the  army  wants  him  ;  besides^ 
he's  cut  out  by  nature  for  a  grenadier  :  he's  five 
feet  ten  inches  high  :  he  shall  box,  wrestle,  or  dance 
the  Cheshire  round  with  any  man  in  the  country; 
he  gets  drunk  every  Sabbath-day,  and  he  beats  bis 
wile. 

Wife.  You  lie,  sirrah,  you  lie  :  an't  please  your  i 
worship,  he's  the  best-natur'd  pains-taking'st  raam; 
in  the  parish ;  witness  my  tivc  poor  children. 
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Just.  Scr.  A  wife  and  five  ohildren !  You  Con- 
stable, you  rogue,  how  durst  you  impress  a  man 
that  has  a  wife  and  five  children? 

Just.  Scale.  Discharge  him,  discharge  him. 

Just.B.  Hold,  gentlemen.  Harkye,  friend!  how 
do  you  maintain  your  wife  and  five  children! 

Capt.  P.  They  live  upon  wild-fowl  and  venison, 
sir;  the  husband  keeps  a  gun,  and  kills  all  the  hares 
and  partridges  within  five  miles  round. 

Just,  B.  A  gun !  nay,  if  he  be  so  good  at  gun- 
ning, he  shall  have  enough  on't. 

Serg.  K.  Ay,  ay,  I'll  take  care  of  himj  if  you 
please.  (Takes  him  down.) 

Just.  Scale.  Here,  you  Constable,  the  next.  Set 
up  that  black-faced  fellow ;  he  has  a  gunpowder 
look  ;  whatcan  you  say  against  this  man.  Constable? 

Const.  Nothing,  but  that  he  is  a  very  honest  man. 

Capt.  P.  Pray,  gentleinen,  let  me  have  one 
honest  man  in  my  company  for  the  novelty's  sake. 

Just.  B.  What  are  you,  friend"? 

Welch  C.  A  collier  ;  I  work  in  the  coal-pits. 

Just.  Scr.  Lookye,  gentlemen  !  this  fellow  has  a 
trade,  and  the  act  of  parliament  here  expresses  that 
we  are  to  impress  no  man  that  has  any  visible  means 
of  a  livelihood. 

Serg.  K.  May  it  please  your  worship,  this  man 
ias  no  visible  means  of  livelihood,  for  he  works 
under  ground.  [miners. 

Capt.  P.  Well  said.  Kite ;  besides,  the  army  -vvants 

Just.  B.  Right ;  and  had  we  an  order  of  govern- 
ment for't,  we  could  raise  3'ou  in  this,  and  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Stafford,  five  hundred  col- 
liers, that  would  run  you  under  ground  like  moles, 
and  do  more  service  in  a  siege  than  all  the  miners 
in  the  army.  [yourself? 

Just,  Scr.  Well,  friend,  what  have  you  to  say  for 

Welch  C.  I'm  married. 

Serg.  K.  Lackaday !  so  am  I. 

Welch  C,  Here's  my  wife,  poor  woman. 

Just.  B,  Are  you  married,  good  woman? 

Woman.  I'm  married,  in  conscience. 

Just,  Scale.  VVho  married  you,  mistress? 

Woman.  My  husband.  We  agreed  that  I  should 
call  him  husband,  and  that  he  should  call  me  wife, 
to  shun  going  for  a  soldier. 

Just.  Scr.  A  very  pretty  couple  !  Pray,  Captain, 
will  you  take  them  both?  [care  of  the  woman? 

Capt.  P,  What  say  you,  Mr.  Kite?  will  you  take 

Serg,  K,  Yes,  sir  ;  she  shall  go  with  us  to  the 
sea-side;  and  there,  if  she  has  a  mind  to  drown 
herself,  we'll  take  care  nobody  shall  hinder  her. 

Just.B.  Here,  Constable,  brlngin  myman.  lExit 
Constable.'^  Now,  Captain,  I'll  fit  you  with  a  man 
such  as  you  never  listed  in  your  life. 

Re-enter  Constable,  with  Sylvia. 
Oh,  my  friend  Pinch  1  I'm  very  glad  to  see  yon. 

Syl,  Well,  sir,  and  what  then  ?  [the  bench  ? 

Just,  Scale,  What  then  !  is  that  your  respect  to 

Syl,  Sir,  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for  you  nor  your 
bench  either. 

Just.  Scr.  Lookye,  gentlemen,  that's  enough  ;  he's 
a  very  impudent  fellow,  and  fit  for  a  soldier. 

Just.  Scale.  A  notorious  rogue,  I  say,  and  very 
fit  for  a  soldier. 

Just,  B,   What  think  you.  Captain? 

Capt.  P.  I  think  he  is  a  very  pretty  fellow,  and 
therefore  fit  to  serve. 

Syl.  Me  for  a  soldier!  send  your  own  lazy  lub- 
berly sons  at  home  ;  fellows  that  hazard  their  necks 
every  day  in  the  pursuit  of  a  fox,  yet  dare  not  peep 
abroad  to  look  an  enemy  in  the  face. 

Just,  B.  Pray,  Captain,  read  the  articles  of  war ; 
we'll  see  him  listed  immediately. 

Capt,P,  (Reads.)  "  Articles  of  war  against  mu- 
tiny and  desertion." 

Syl.  Hold,  sir!  once  more,  gentlemen,  have  a 
care  what  you  do,  for  you  shall  severely  smart  for 
any  violence  you  offer  to  me;  and  you,  Mr.  Balance, 
I  speak  to  you  particularly,  you  shall  heartily 
repent  it. 


Capt.  P.  Lookye ;  young  spark,  say  but  one  word 
more,  and  I'll  build  a  horse  for  yon  as  high  as  the 
ceiling,  and  make  you  ride  th^most  tiresome  jour- 
ney that  ever  you  made  in  your  life. 

Syl.  You  have  made  a  fine  speech,  good  Captain 
Huftcap !  but  yon  had  better  be  quiet;  I  shall  find 
a  way  to  cool  your  courage.  [distracted. 

Capt. P.  Pray,  gentlemen,  don't  mind  him  ;  he's 

Syl.  'Tis  false ;  I  am  descended  of  as  good  a 
family  as  any  in  the  county  ;  my  father  is  as  good  a 
man  as  any  upon  your  bench  ;  and  I  am  heir  to  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  [the  articles  of  war. 

Just.  B.  He's  certainly  mad.  Fray,  Captain,  read 

Syl.  Hold !  once  more.  Pray,  Mr.  Balance,  to 
you  I  speak ;  suppose  I  were  your  child,  would 
you  use  me  at  this  rate? 

Just.  B.  No,  faith ;  were  you  mine  I  would  send 
you  to  Bedlam  first,  and  into  the  army  afterwards. 

Syl.  But  consider  my  father,  sir ;  he's  as  good, 
as  generous,  as  brave,  as  just  a  man  as  ever  served 
his  couAtry  ;  I'm  his  only  child:  perhaps  the  loss 
of  me  may  break  his  heart. 

Just.  B,  He's  a  very  great  fool  if  it  does.  Cap- 
tain, if  you  don't  list  him  this  minute  I'll  leave  the 
court.  [to  the  men  while  I  read. 

Capt.  P.  Kite,  do  you  distribute  the  levy  money 

Serg.  K.  Ay,  sir.     Silence,  gentlemen. 

Capt.  P.  (Reads.)  "  Articles  of  war  against  mu- 
tiny and  desertion.  Any  soldier  who  shall  presume  to 
quit  his  jjost  without  orders  from  his  commanding 
officer,  shall  suffer  death." 

Welsh  C.  One  death! 

Capt.  P.  (Reads.)  "Any  soldier  who  shall  pre- 
sume to  indulge  in  claret.  Burgundy,  and  champagne, 
out  of  his  private  pay,  shall  suffer  death." 

Welsh  C.  Two  deaths! 

Capt.  P.  (Reads.)  "Any  soldier  who  shall  pre- 
sume to  erect  churches,  hospitals,  or  other  public 
buildings  out  of  his  private  pay ,  shall  suffer  death," 

Welsh  C.  Three  deaths  ! 

Just.  B.  Very  well ;  now.  Captain,  let  me  beg 
the  favour  of  you  not  to  discharge  this  fellow  upon 
any  account  whatsoever.     Bring  in  the  rest. 

Const.  There  are  no  more,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Jiist.  B.  No  more?  there  were  five  two  hours  ago. 

Syl.  'Tis  true,  sir  ;  but  this  rogue  of  a  constable 
let  the  rest  escape  for  a  bribe  of  eleven  shillings  a 
man  ;  because  he  said  the  act  allowed  him  but  ten, 
so  the  odd  shilling  was  clear  gains. 

All  Just.  How! 

Syl.  Gentlemen,  he  offered  to  let  me  go  away  for 
two  guineas,  but  I  had  not  so  much  about  me :  this 
is  truth,  and  I'm  ready  to  swear  it. 

Serg.  K.  And  I'll  swear  it :  give  me  the  book  ; 
'tis  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

Welsh  C.  May  it  please  your  worship,  I  gave  him 
half-a-crown  to  say  that  I  was  an  honest  man  ;  but 
now,  since  that  your  worships  have  made  me  a 
rogue,  I  hope  I  shall  have  my  money  again. 

Just.  B.  'Tis  my  opinion  that  this  Constable  be 
put  into  the  Captain's  hands  ;  and  if  his  friends  don't 
bring  four  good  men  for  his  ransom  by  to-morrow 
night.  Captain,  you  shall  carry  him  to  Flanders. 

Just.  Scale,  Just.  Scr.  Agreed,  agreed.       [tody. 

Capt.  P.  Mr.  Kite,  take  the  Constable  into  cus- 

Serg.  K.  Ay,  ay,  sir.  Will  you  please  to  have  your 
office  taken  from  you,  or  will  you  handsomely  lay 
down  your  staff",  as  your  betters  have  done  before 
you?    (To  the  Constable,  who  drops  his  staff.) 

Just.  B.  Come,  gentlemen,  there  needs  no  great 
ceremony  in  adjourning  this  court.  Captain,  you 
shall  dine  with  me.  [Exetint  Justices,  Capt.  P.  Sf  Syl. 

Serg.  K.  Come,  Mr.  MUitia  Sergeant,  I  shall  si- 
lence you  now  now,  I  believe,  without  your  taking 
the  law  of  me.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  VI. — A  Room  in  Justice  Balance's  house. 
Enter  Justice  Balance  and  Steward, 

SteiD.  We  did  not  miss  her  till  the  evening,  sir; 
and  then,  searching  for  her  in  the  chamber  that  was 
my  young  master's,  we  found  her  clothes  there ; 
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bnt  the  suit  that  jour  son  left  in  the  press  when  he 

went  to  London  was  gone.  [body? 

Jtisl.  B.  Vou  ha'n't  told  that  circumstance  to  any- 

Stew.  To  none  but  your  worship. 

Just.  B.  And  be  sure  you  don't.     Go  and  tell 

Captain  Plume  that  I  beg  to  speak  with  him. 

Stew.  I  shall.  [ExU. 

Just.  B.  Was  ever  man  so  imposed  uponl  I  had 
her  promise,  indeed,  that  she  would  never  dispose 
of  herself  without  ray  consent.  I  have  consented 
with  a  witness ;  given  her  away  as  my  act  and 
deed;  and  this,  I  warrant,  the  Captain  thinks  will 
pass.  No,  I  shall  never  pardon  him  the  villany ; 
first  of  robbing  me  of  my  daughter,  and  tlien  the 
mean  opinion  he  must  have  of  me  to  think  that  I 
could  be  so  wretchedly  imposed  upon.  Her  extra- 
vagant passion  might  encourage  her  in  the  attempt, 
but  the  contrivance  must  be  his.  I'll  know  the 
truth  presently. 

Enter  Captain  Plume. 
Pray,  Captain,  what  have  you  done  with  our  young 
gentleman  soldier? 

Capl.P.  He's  at  ray  quarters,  I  suppose,  with 

the  rest  of  my  men.  [soldiers  ? 

Just.  B.  Does  he  keep  company  with  the  common 

Capt.  P.  No,  he's  generally  with  me ;  but  the 

young  rogue  fell  in  love  with  Rose,  and  has  lain 

with  lier,  I  think,  since  she  came  to  town. 

Just.  B.  So  that  between  you  both,  Rose  has 
been  finely  managed.  [from  me. 

Capt.  P.  U|)on  my  honour,  sir,  she  had  no  harm 
Just.  B.  All's  sale,  I  find.  {Aside.)     Now,  Cap- 
tain, you  must  know  that  the  young  fellow's  impu- 
dence in  court  was  well  grounded  :  ne  said  I  should 
heartily  repent  his  being  listed ;  and  so  I  do  from 
Capt.  P.  Ay  !  for  what  reason'?  [my  soul. 

Just.  B.  Because  he  is  no  less  than  what  he  said 
be  was ;  born  of  as  good  a  family  as  any  in  the 
county  ;  and  he  is  heir  to  two  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Capt,  P.  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it;  for  I  wanted 
but  a  man  of  that  quality  to  make  my  company  a 
perfect  representative  of  the  whole  commons   of 
Just.B.  Won't  you  discharge  him  1      [England. 
Capt.  P.  Not  under  a  hundred  pounds  sterling. 
Just.  B.  You  shall  have  it ;  for  his  father  is  my 
intimate  friend. 

Capt.  P.  Then  vou  shall  have  him  for  nothing. 
Just.  B.  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  have  your  price. 
Capt.  P.  Not  a  penny,  sir;  I  value  an  obligation 
to  you  much  above  a  hundred  pounds. 

Just.  B.  Perhaps,  sir,  you  sha'n't  repent  your 
{;enerosity.  Will  you  please  to  write  his  discharge 
in  my  pocket-book'?  ((rives  his  book.)  In  the  mean- 
time, we'll  send  for  the  gentleman.  Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Go  to  the  Captain's  lodging,  and  inquire  for  Mr. 
\yilful;  tell  him  his  Captain  wants  him  here  imme- 
diately, [^quiring  for  the  Captain. 
Serv.  Sir,  the  gentleman  s  below  at  the  door,  in- 
Capt.  P.  Bid  him  come  up.  [Exit  Serv.}  Here's 
the  discharge,  sir. 

Jusl.  H.  Sir,  I  thank  yon.  'Tis  plain  he  had  no 
hand  int.    {Aside.) 

Enter  Sylvia. 
Sijl.  I  think,  Captain,  you  might  have  used  me 
better  than  tfl  leave  me  yonder  aniong  yonr  swear- 
ing, drunken  crew;  and  you,  Mr.  Justice,  might 
'•ave  been  so  civil  as  to  have  invited  me  to  dinner; 
ir  I  iiave  eaten  with  as  good  a  man  as  your  worship. 
Capt.  P.  Sir,  you  must  charge  our  want  of  respect 
upon  our  ignorance  of  your  quality.     But  now  you 
•re  at  liberty;  i  have  discharged  you. 

.S'l/I.  Discharged  me  1  [home  to  your  father. 

JiM<.  «.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  must  once  more  go 
/*!/'■  i>Iy  father!  then  I  am  discovered.  Oh,  sir' 
(lrne«^)  1  expert  no  pardon. 

Just.  H.  I'ardon  !  no,  no,  child  ;  your  crime  shall 
bo  your  punishment.  Here,  Captain,  I  deliver  her 
oyer  to  tli,.  conjugal  power  for  her  chastisement. 
*iMc.c  site  will  be  u  wile,  be  you  a  husband,  a  very 


hav 

fori 


husband.  When  she  tells  yon  of  her  love,  upbraid 
her  with  her  folly  ;  be  modishly  ungrateful,  because 
she  has  been  nnfashionably  kind;  and  use  her  worse 
than  you  would  anybody  else,  because  you  can't  use 
her  so  well  as  she  deserves. 

Capt.  P.  And  are  you,  Sylvia,  in  good  earnest  1 

Syl.  Earnest !  I  have  gone  too  far  to  make  it  a 
jest,  sir. 

Capt.  P.  And  do  you  give  her  to  me  in  good 
earnest?     {To  Just.B.) 

Just.  B.  If  you  please  to  take  her,  sir. 

Capt.  P.  Why,  then,  I  have  saved  my  legs  and  I 
arms,  and  lost  my  liberty.  Secure  from  wounds,  I 
am  prepared  for  the  gout.  Farewell  subsistence, 
and  welcome  taxes.  Sir,  my  liberty  and  the  hopes 
of  being  a  general  are  much  dearer  to  me  than  your 
two  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  but  to  your  love,  ma- 
dam, I  resign  my  freedom,  and  to  your  beauty  my 
ambition;  greater  in  obeying  at  your  feet,  than 
commanding  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
Enter  W' ORTHY. 

Wor.  I  am  sorry  to  hear,  Mr.  Balance,  tb«t  your 
daughter  is  lost.  [man  has  found  her.  . 

Just.  B.  So  am  not  I,  sir,  since  an  honest  gentle-  ■ 
Enter  Melinda. 

Mel.  Pray,  Mr.  Balance,  what's  become  of  my  i 
cousin  Sylvia?  [with  your  cousin  Plume. . 

Just.  B.  Your  cousin  Sylvia  is  talking  yonder  i 

JIfe/.  And  Worthy  !     How? 

Syl.  Do  you  think  it  strange,  cousin,  that  a  wo-  • 
man  should  change?  But  I  hope  you'll  excuse  ai 
change  that  has  proceeded  from  constancy.  1 1 
altered  my  outside  because  I  was  the  same  within ; ; 
and  only  laid  by  the  woman  to  make  sure  of  mj  i 
man  :  that's  my  history. 

MeL  Your  history  is  a  little  romantic,  cousin; 
but  since  success  has  crowned  your  adventures, 
yon  will  have  the  world  on  your  side ;  and  I  shall 
be  willing  to  go  with  the  tide,  provided  you'll  par- 
don an  injury  I  offeredyou  in  the  letter  to  your  father. 

Ca/><. P. "That  injury, madam,  was  done  to  me;  and 
the  reparation  I  expect  shall  be  made  to  my  friend  : 
make  Mr.  Worthy  happy,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Mel,  A  good  example,  sir,  will  go  a  g^reat  way. 
When  my  cousin  is  pleased  to  surrender,  'tis  pro- 
bable I  sha'n't  hold  out  much  longer. 
Re-enter  Captain  Brazi:n, 

Capt.  B.  Gentlemen,  I  amyour's.  Madam,  I  am 
not  your's.  (/"o  Me/uj</a.) 

Mel.  I'm  glad  on't,  sir. 

Capt.  B.  So  am  I,  You  have  got  a  pretty  house 
here,  Mr.  Laconic.  [sir,  is  Balance. 

Just.  B.  'Tis  time  to  right  all  mistakes  ;  my  name, 

Capt.  B.  Balance !  Sir,  I  am  your  most  obe- 
dient. I  know  your  whole  generation  ;  had  not  you 
an  uncle  that  was  governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands  ' 

Just.  B.  Did  you  know  him?     [some  years  ago? 

Capt.  B.  Intimately,  sir.  He  played  at  billiards 
to  a  miracle.  You  had  a  brother,  too,  that  was  a 
captain  of  a  fire-ship  : — poor  Dick !  he  had  the  most 
engaging  way  with  him  of  making  punch  ;  and  then 
his  cabin  was  so  neat ;  but  his  poor  boy,  Jack,  was 
the  most  comical  bastard:  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  a 
pickled  dog;  I  shall  never  forget  him.  ; 

Capt.  P.  Have  you  got  your  recruits,  my  dear?, 

Cc(pt.  B.  Not  a  stick,  my  dear ! 

Capt.  P.  Probably  I  shall  furnish  you,  my  dear! 
instead  of  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  you  talked 
of,  you  shall  have  the  twenty  brave  recruits  that  I 
have  raised  at  the  rate  they  cost  me.    My  commis- 
sion I  lay  down,  to  be  taken  up  by  some  braver 
fellow,  that  has  more  merit  and  less  good  fortune ; 
whilst  I  endeavour,  by  the  example  of  this  worthy 
gentleman,  to  serve  my  king  and  country  at  home.. 
With  some  regret  I  quit  the  active  field. 
Where  glory  full  reivardfor  life  does  yield; 
But  the. recruiting  trade,  with  all  its  train 
Of  endless  plague,  fatigue,  and  endless  pain, 
J  gladly  quit,  with  my  fair  spouse  to  stay. 
And  raise  recruits  the  matrimonial  icay.lExeunt 
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ACT  T. 

Scene  I.—A  Street  at  Bath. 

Coachman  crosses  Uie  Stage.    Enter  Fag,  looking 

after  him. 

Fag-  What,  Thomas!  Sure,  'tis  he!  What, 
Thomas !  Thomas ! 

Coach.  Eh !  ods  life !  Mr.  Fag !  rive  ns  your 
hand,  my  old  fellow  servant. 

Farj.  Excuse  my  glove,  Thomas;  I'm  devilish 
glad  to  see  yon,  my  lad !  Why,  my  prince  of  cha- 
noteers,  you  look  as  hearty— But  who  the  deuce 
thought  of  seeing  you  in  Bath? 

Coach.  Sure,  master.  Madam  Julia,  Harry,  Mrs. 
Kate,  and  the  postillion  be  all  come. 

Fag.  Indeed! 

Coach.  Ay:  master  thought  another  fit  of  the 
gout  was  coming  to  make  him  a  visit,  so  he'd  a 
mind  to  gi't  the  slip  ;  and,  whip  !  we  were  all  off  at 
an  hour  s  warning. 

■'l^^o^^'  ^y  5  'lasty  in  every  thing,  or  it  would 
not  be  Sir  Anthony  Absolute. 

Coach.  But  tell  us,  Mr.  Fag,  how  does  youns 
master?  Od,  Sir  Anthony  will  stare  to  see  the  Cap- 
tain here ! 

Fag.  I  do  not  serve  Captain  Absolute  now. 

Coach.  Why,  sure ! 

Fag.  At  present,  I  am  employed  by  Ensign  Be- 

th^h"'^^^*'  '  '^°'**'  Mr.  Fag,  yon  ha'n't  changed  for 


Fag.  I  have  not  changed,  Thomas.  ' 
Coach.  No!    why,  didn't  you  say  you 


tjtonng  master 


had  left 


Fag.  No.  Well,  honest  Thomas,  I  must  puzzle 
you  no  further :  briefly,  then ;  Captain  Absolute 
and  Ensign  Beverley  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

Coach.  The  devil  they  are !  do  tell  us,  Mr.  Fag, 
the  meaning  on't. 

Fag.  Youll  be  secret,  Thomas. 

Coach.  As  a  coach-horse. 

Fag.  Why,  then  the  cause  of  all  thisis  love  ;  love, 
Thomas,  who  has  been  a  masquerader  ever  since 
the  days  of  Jupiter. 

Coach.  But,  pray,  why  does  your  master  pass 
only  for  ensign  i  now,  if  he  had  shammed  general, 
indeed — 

Fag.  Ah,  Thomas !  there  lays  the  mystery  o'the 
matter !  Harkye  !  Thomas,  my  master  is  in  love 
with  a  lady  of  a  very  singular  taste  ;  a  lady,  who 
likes  him  better  as  a  half-pay  ensign,  than  if  she 
knew  he  was  son  and  heir  to  Sir  Anthony  Absolute, 
a  baronet  of  three  thousand  a  year. 

Coach.  Thjt  is  an  odd  taste,  indeed!  But  has  she 
got  the  stuff,  Mr.  Fag 7  is  she  rich,  eh? 

Fag.  Rich!  why,  I  believe  she  owns  half  the 
stocks !  Zounds !  Thomas, -she  could  pay  the  national 
debt  as  easily  as  I  could  my  washerwoman.  She 
has  a  lapdog  that  eats  out  of  gold  ;  she  feeds  her 
parrot  with  small  pearls,  and  all  her  thread-papers 
are  made  of  bank-notes. 

Coach.  Bravo,  'faith !  Od  !  I  warrant,  she  has  a 
set  of  thousands  at  least :  but  does  she  draw  kindly 
with  the  Captain  ? 

Fag.  As  fond  as  pigeons. 

Coach.  May  one  hear  her  name? 

Fag.  Miss  Lydia Languish.  But  there  is  an  old 
tough  aunt  in  the  way,  though,  by  the  by,  she  has 
3.7 
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never  seen  my  ma.tcr ;  for  he  got  acquainted  with 
Coach.  U  ell,  i  ««su  uiej  ^j^^^ 

much.    But,  Thomas,  you  must  poli!.b  a  little ,  lu 
mucu.     i      ,  ij._^    nn„    this  wiff    what  the 

deed,  vou  must.     Here,  now,  vuis  wig- 
3::.U.youdowithawig,Tho.nasJnon^o^^^^^^^^^ 


don  whi  .s,  of  any  degree  of  ton,  rX^ft^Tsav 

Coach.  More-s  the  pity,  more  s  the  ?'*/' ^  ^^y- 

Ods  Ufe '  when  1  heard  how  the  lawyers  and  doctor* 

?adtooktotheirownhair,lthoughthowW^^^^^^ 

next.     Od  rabbit  it !  when  the  fashion  had  got  foo 
oUebar.Iguessed'twoiildmounttotbebox    bt 

'tis  all  out  of  character,  believe  me,  Mr.  Fag  .and, 
lookye.  ril  never  give  up  mine,  the  lawyers  and 
doctors  raav  do  as  they  will. 

F<w  Well,  Thomas,  we'll  notqnarrel  about  that. 
But  hold!  mark-mark!  Thomas  ,,,uA. 

Coach.  Zooksl  'tis  the  Captain!  Is  that  the  lady 

^  FmI'no,  no ;  that  is  Madam  Lucy,  my  master's 
mistress's  niaid-,  they  lodge  at  that  house;  but  I 
must  after  him,  to  tell  him  the  news. 

Coach.  Odl  he's  giving  her  money!  Well,  Mr. 

''Ka.  Good  bye,  Thomas;  I  have  an  appointment 
in  Gvde's  porch,  this  evening,  at  eight;  meet  me 
there,  and  we'll  make  a  little  party.  [£.ve«nj. 

Scene  11.-^4  Dressing-room  in  Mrs.  Malaprop's 

lodgings. 

Lydia  Languish  sitting  on  a  sofa,  with  a  book  tn 

her  hand;  LVCY, as  jnst  returned  from  a  message. 

Lucy.  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  traversed  half  the  town 
in  search  of  it :  I  don't  believe  there's  a  circulating 
library  in  Bath  I  ha'ut  been  at. 

Lyd.  And  could  not  you  get  "  The  Reward  of 
Constancy  V 
Lucy.  No,  indeed,  ma'am. 
Lyd.  Nor  "  The  Fatal  Connexionl 
Lucti.  No,  indeed,  ma'am. 
Lmf.  Nor  "  The  Mistakes  of  the  Heart! 
Lucy.  Ma'am,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  Mr.  Bull 
said,  Miss  Snkey  Saunter  had  just  fetched  it  away. 

Lyd.  Heigho!  Did  you  inquire  for  "  The  Deli- 
cate Distress!''  ,  ,     J     «r     Jf     jr)" 

Lucy.  Or,  "  The  MeraoirB  of  Lady  Woodford? 
Yes  indeed,  ma'am,  I  asked  every  where  for  it; 
and  I  might  have  brought  it  from  Mr.  Frederick's, 
but  Lady  Slattern  Lounger,  who  had  just  sent  it 
home,  had  so  soiled  and  dog's-eared  it,  it  wa  n't  fit 
for  u  Christian  to  read.  ,    ,     I 

Lyd.  Heigho!  Yes;  I  always  know  when  Lady 
Slattern  has  been  before  me  :  she  has  a  most  ob-  I 
serving  thumb:  and,  I  believe,  cherishes  her  nails 
for  the   convenience   of  making   marginal    notes. 
\Vell,  child,  whul  have  you  brought  me? 

Lucy.  O!  here,  ma'am.  (^Taking  books  from  un- 
der her  cloak,  and  from  her  pockets.)  This  is  _"  The 
Man  of  Feeling,  and  this,  "  Pereerine  Pickle." 
Hercare  "  The  Tears  of  Seusibility,  and  "  Hum- 
phrey Clinker." 

Lyd.  Hold, here's  some  one  cominar;  quick!  see 
who  it  is.  [kxilLucy.^  Surely,  I  ueard  my  cou- 
sin Julia's  voice! 

Enter  LllCY. 
Lucy.  Lud,  ma'am  !  here  is  Miss  Melville. 
Lyd.  Is  it  possible!  [ExH  Lucy. 

Enter  JliHA. 
LyiL  My  dearest  Julia,   how  delighted  am  I ! 
(r/u-w  embrace.)   How  unexpected  was  this  happi- 

tlAHIt  ' 


Jul.  True,  Lydia,  and  cor  pleasure  is  the  greater. 
But  what  has  been  the  matter?  yon  were  denied  to 

"""i^M  •  Julia,  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  teU 
you  But  first  inform  me  what  has  conjured  yoa 
to  Bath  '  Is  Sir  Anthony  here!  , 

S  He  is  ;  we  are  arrived  within  this  hour,  and 
I  suppofe  he  will  be  here  to  wait  on  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
as  soon  as  he  is  dressed.  .  j  i„.  „„  ;™ 

Lvd.  Then  before  we  are  interrupted,  let  me  im- 
part to  yon  some  of  my  distress ;  I  know  your  gen- 
tle nature  will  sympathize  with  me,  though  your 
pradence  may  condemn  me.  My  letters  have  in- 
formed you  of  my  whole  connexion  with  Beverley  : 
but  I  have  lost  him,  Julia;  my  aunt  has  discovered 
our  intercourse,  by  a  note  she  intercepted,  and  has 
confined  me  ever  since.  Yet,  would  you  believe  it? 
she  has  fallen  absolutely  in  love  with  a  tall  Irish 
baronet,  she  met  one  night,  since  vye  have  been 
here,  at  Lady  Macshuffle's  rout. 

/«;.  You  jest,  Lydia.  •     ^„  . 

Lvd.  No,  upon  my  word :  she  really  carries  on  a 
kind  of  correspondence  with  him,  under  a  feigned 
name  though,  till  she  chooses  to  be  known  to  him; 
but  it  is  a  Delia,  or  a  Celia,  I  assure  you 

Jul.  Then,  surely,  she  is  now  more  indulgent  to 

^iwd-'^Quite  the  contrary :  since  she  has  discover- 
ed her  own  frailty,  she  is  become  more  suspicious 
of  mine.  Then  I  must  inform  you  of  another  plague; 
that  odious  Acres  is  to  be  in  Bath  to-day ;  so  that, 
I  protest,  I  shall  be  teased  out  of  all  spirits ! 

Jul.  Come,  come,  Lydia,  bope for  the  best;  Sir 
Anthony  shall  use  his  interest  with  Mrs.  Malaprop. 

Lyd.  But  you  have  not  heard  the  worst:  untor- 
tunately,  I  had  quarrelled  with  my  poor  Beverley, 
just  before  my  aunt  made  the  discovery,  and  I  have 
not  seen  him  since  to  make  it  up. 

Jul.  What  was  his  offence! 

Lvd.  Nothing  at  all.  But  I  don  t  know  bow  it 
wasf  as  often  as  we  had  been  together  we  had  never 
had  a  quarrel ;  and,  somehovy,  I  was  afraid  he  would 
never  give  me  an  opportunity ;  so,  last  Thursday, 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  myself,  to  inform  myself  that  Be- 
verley was,  at  that  time,  paying  his  addresses  to 
another  woman.  I  signed  it  "  Your  f^e^d  un- 
known,"  shewed  it  to  Beverley,  charged  him  with 
his  falsehood,  put  myself  in  a  violent  passion,  and 
vowed  I'd  never  see  him  more.  ,  .     ,„  „„» 

Jul.  And  yon  let  him  depart  so,  and  have  not 

seen  him  since?  ,  .u„.„„«*™ 

L,/d.  'Twas  the  next  day  my  aunt  found  the  matter 
out  r  I  intended  only  toha^e  teased  him  three  days 
and  a  half,  and  now  I've  lost  him  for  ever. 

Jul.  If  he  is  as  deserving  and  sincere  as  you  ha\e 
represented  him  to  me,  he  will  never  give  you  up 
so.  Yet,  consider,  Lydia  ;  you  tell  raelie  is  but  au 
ensign,  and  you  have  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

I^d.  But  yon  know  I  lose  most  of  my  fortune, . 
I  marry  without  my  aunt's  consent,  UU  of  age  ;  and 
that  is  what  I  have  determined  to  do  ever  since  I 
knew  the  penalty ;  nor  could  I  love  the  man  who 
would  wish  to  wait  a  day  for  the  alternative. 


Jul.  Nay,  this  is  caprice!  •     i  i 

Lvd.  What!  does  Julia  tax  me  with  caprice  !  i 
thought  her  lover,  Faulkland,  had  inured  her  to  it. 
Jul.  I  do  not  love  even  his  faults. 
Lyd.  But  apropos !  you  have  sent  to  him,  1  sup 

^^fui.  Not  yet,  upon  my  word;  nor  has  he  the  leas 
idea  of  my  being  in  Bath  :  Sir  Anthony  s  resolutioi 
was  so  sudden  1  could  not  inform  hira  ot  it. 

Lyd.  Well,  Julia,  you  are  your  own  inistres,' 
though  under  the  protection  of  Sir  Anthony  ;  yt 
have  you,  for  this  long  year,  been  a  slave  to  the  cf 
price,  the  whim,  the  jealousy  of  this  ungrateti 
Faulkland,  who  will  ever  delay  assuming  the  rig 
of  a  husband,  while  you  sutler  him  to  be  equali 
■  imperious  as  a  lover. 

Jul.  Nay,  you  are  wrong,  entirely :    we   we. 


Scene  2.] 
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oontracted  before  my  fatlier's  death  t  Uiat,  aiid  some 
consequent  embarrassjnents,  have  delayed  what  I 
know  to  be  my  Faulkland's  most  oident  wish.  He 
is  too  generous  to  trifle  on  such  a  point ;  and,  for 
his  character,  you  wrong  him  there  too.  No,  Lydia; 
he  is  too  proud,  too  noble,  to  be  jealous  :  if  he  is 
captious,  'tis  without  dissembling  ;  if  fretful,  with- 
out rudeness.  Unused  to  the  fopperies  of  love,  he 
is  negligent  of  the  little  duties  expected  from  a 
lover;  but,  being  unhackneyed  in  the  passion,  his 
affection  is  ardent  and  sincere  ;  and,  as  it  engrosses 
his  whole  soul,  he  expects  every  thought  and  emo- 
tion of  his  mistress  to  move  in  unison  with  his. 
Yet,  though  his  pride  calls  for  this  full  return,  his 
humility  makes  him  undervalue  those  qualities  in 
him,  which  would  entitle  him  to  it ;  and,  not  feeling 
why  he  should  be  loved  to  the  degree  he  wishes,  he 
still  suspects  that  he  is  not  loved  enough.  This 
temper,  I  must  own,  has  cost  me  many  unhappy 
hours  ;  but  I  have  learned  to  think  myself  his 
debtor  for  those  imperfections  which  arise  from  the 
ardour  of  his  attachment, 

Lyd,  Well,  I  cannot  blame  you  for  defending 
him;  but,  tell  me  candidly,  Julia,  had  he  never 
saved  your  life,  do  you  think  you  should  have  been 
attached  to  him  as  you  are?  Believe  me,  the  rude 
blast  that  overset  your  boat,  was  a  prosperous  gale 
of  love  to  him. 

Jul.  Gratitude  may  have  strengthened  my  attach- 
ment to  Mr.  Faulkland,  but  I  loved  him  before  he 
had  preserved  me  ;  yet,  sorely,  that  aJone  were  an 
obligation  sufficient — 

Li/d.  Obligation!  why,  a  water-spaniel  would 
have  done  as  much  !  Well,  I  should  never  think  of 
giving  my  heart  to  a  man  because  he  could  swim. 
What's  here? 

Enter  LuCY,  in  a  hurry. 

Lucy.  O!  ma'am,  here  is  Sir  Anthony  Absolute, 
just  come  home  with  your  aunt. 

Lyd.  They'll  not  come  here  :  Lucy,  do  you  watch. 

[^Exit  Lucy. 

Jul.  Yet  I  must  go  ;  Sir  Anthony  does  not  know 
I  am  here,  and  if  we  meet,  he'll  detain  me,  to  shew 
me  the  town.  I'll  take  another  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing my  respects  to  Mrs.  Malaprop,  when  she  shall 
treat  me,  as  long  as  she  chooses,  with  her  select 
words,  so  ingeniously  misapplied,  without  being 
mispronounced. 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.   O  lud !  ma'am !  they  are  both  coming  up 

Lt/d.  Well,  I'll  not  detain  you.  Adieu,  my  dear 
Jnlia !  I'm  sure  you  are  in  haste  to  send  to  Faulk- 
land. There;  through  my  room  you'll  find  another 
stairca.se. 

Jul.  Adieu!  [Exit. 

Lyd.  Here,  my  dear  Lucy,  hide  these  books'. 
Quick,  quick !  Fling  "  Peregrine  Pickle"  under  the 
toilette  ;  throw  "  Roderick  Random"  into  the  clo- 
set; put  "The  Innocent  Adultery"  into  "TheWTiole 
Duty  of  Man  ;"  thrust  "  Lord  Aimworth"  under  the 
sofa;  cram  "Ovid"  behind  the  bolster;  there— put 
"  The  Man  of  Feeling"  into  your  pocket.  Now  for 
^•>ei»-  lExit  Lucy. 

Enter  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute. 
Mrs.  M.  There,  Sir  Anthony !  there  sits  the  de- 
liberate simpleton,  who  wants  to  disgrace  her  fa- 
mily, and  lavish  herself  on  a  fellow  not  worth  a 
shilling. 
Lyd.  Madam,  I  thought  you  once — 
Mrs.  M.  You  thought,  miss  !    I  don't  know  any 
business  you  have  to  think  at  all :  thought  does  not 
become  a  youn^  woman.     But  the  point  we  would 
I     request  of  you  is,  that  you  will  promise  to  forget 
,    .  this  fellow ;  to  illiterate  him,  I  say,  from  your  me- 
j     mory.  ' 

I         Lyd.  Ah  !  madam,   our  memoriss  are  independ- 
ent of  our  wills;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  forget. 


Mrs.  M.  But  I  say  it  is,  uuse  :  there  is  nothing 
on  eaitli  so  easy  as  to  forget,  if  a  person  ohooses  to 
set  about  it.  I'm  sure  1  have  as  much  forgot  your 
poor,  dear  ujncle,  as  if  he  had  never  existed  ;  and  I 
thought  it  my  duty  so  to  do  ;  and,  let  me  tell  you, 
Lydia,  these  violent  memories  don't  become  a  young 
woman. 

Sir  Ant.  Why,  sure,  she  won't  pretend  to  re- 
member what  she's  ordered  not  1  Ay,  this  comes  of 
her  reading ! 

Lyd.  What,  crime,  madam,  have  I  committed, 
to  be  treated  thus  1 

Mrs.  M.  Now,  don't  attempt  to  extirpate  your- 
self from  the  matter;  you  know  I  have  proof  con- 
trovertible of  it.  But,  tell  me,  will  you  promise 
to  do  as  you're  bid  1  Will  you  take  a  husband 
of  your  friend's  choosing? 

Lyd.  Madam,  I  must  tell  yon  plainly,  that,  had  I 
no  preference  for  any  one  else,  the  choice  you  have 
made  would  be  my  aversion. 

Mrs.  M.  What  business  have  you,  miss,  with  pre- 
ference and  aversion?  They  don't  become  a  young 
woman  ;  and  you  ought  to  know,  that,  as  both  al- 
ways wear  off,  'tis  safest,  in  matrimony,  to  begin 
wiih  a  little  aversion,  I  am  sure  I  hated  your 
poor,  dear  uncle,  before  marriage,  as  if  he'd  been  a 
blackamoor ;  and,  yet,  miss,  you  are  sensible  what 
a  wife  I  made  ;  and,  when  it  pleased  heaven  to  re- 
lease me  from  him, 'tis  unknown  what  tears  I  shedl 
But,  suppose  we  were  going  to  give  you  another 
choice,  will  you  promise  us  to  give  up  this  B»- 
verley  ? 

Lyd.  Could  I  belie  my  thoughts  so  far  as  to  give 
that  promise,  my  actions  wouJd  certainly  as  far  belie 
my  words. 

Mrs.  M.  Take  yourself  to  your  room.  Yon  are 
fit  company  for  nothing  but  your  own  ill  humours. 

Lyd.  Willingly,  ma  am ;  I  cannot  change  for  the 
^orse.  ^Exit. 

Mrs.  M.  There's  a  little  intricate  hussy  for  you  I 
SirAnth,  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  ma'am  ;  all 
tliat  is  the  natural  consequence  of  teaching  girls  to 
read.  In  my  way  hither,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  observ- 
ed your  niece's  maid  coming  forth  from  a  circulating 
library  ;  she  had  a  book  in  each  hand;  they  were 
half-bound  volumes  with  marble  covers  :  from  that 
moment,  I  guessed  how  full  of  duty  I  shoujd  see  her 
mistress  1 

Mrs.M.  Those  are  vile  places,  indeed! 
Sir  Anth.  Madam,  a  circulating  library  in  a  town 
is  as  an  evergreen  tree  of  diabolical  knowledge ; 
it  blossoms  through  the  year.  And,  depend  on  it, 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  that  they  who  are  so  fond  of  han- 
dling the  leaves,  will  long  for  the  fruit  at  last. 

Mis.  M.  Fie,  tie  !  Sir  Anthony  !  you  surely  speak 
laconically. 

Sir  A  nth.  Why,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  in  moderation, 
now,  what  would  you  have  a  woman  know? 

Mrs.  M.  Observe  me.  Sir  Anthony,  I  would  by 
no  means  wish  a  daughter  of  mine  to  be  a  progeny 
of  learning  ;  I  don't  think  so  much  learningbecomes 
a  young  woman:  for  instance  ;  I  would  never  let 
her  meddle  with  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  or  algebra,  or 
simony,  or  fluxions,  or  paradoxes,  or  such  inflam- 
matory branches  of  learning  ;  nor  will  it  be  neces- 
sary for  her  to  handle  any  of  your  mathematical, 
astronomical,  diabolical  instruments;  but.  Sir  An- 
thony, I  would  send  her,  at  nine  years  old,  to  a 
boarding-school,  in  order  to  learn  a  little  ingenuity 
and  artifice  :  then,  sir,  she  would  have  a  supercili- 
ous knowledge  in  accounts  ;  and,  as  she  grew  up, 
I  would  have  her  instructed  in  geometry,  thats  he 
might  know  something  of  the  contagious  countries: 
this.  Sir  Anthony,  is  what  I  would  have  a  woman 
know ;  and  I  don't  think  there  is  a  superstitious 
article  in  it. 

SirAnth.  Well,  well,  Mrs. Malaprop,  I  will  dis- 
pute the  point  no  further  with  you  ;  thouwh  I  must 
confess,  that  you  are  a  truly  iiioderate  and  polite 
aiguer,  for  almost  every  third  word  you  say  is  on  my 
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Side  of  the  qoestion.  But,  Mrs.  M''1''P'^''P' '°  ^J^ 
^ore  imporLt  point  in  debate  ;  j ou  say  >oa  ha^  e 

"%°;^t'No3Crrou.  lamundemopo. 
sitiveeni-emen  with  Mr.  Acres ;  and.  as  Lydia 
is  so  ..bs tinfte  against  bim,  perhaps  your  son  may 

"^^.•^"l^W^rii^n^adam,  I  will  write  for  tl.  boy 
directly.    He  knows  not   a  syllable  of  this  yet, 
3l  have  for  some  time  had  the  proposal  in 
,nv  head.     He  is  at  present  with  his  regiment. 

Mrs.  M.  "We  have  never  seen  your  son,  Sir  An- 
thony ;  but  I  hope  no  objection  on  his  side. 

Sir  A  nth.  Ob  ection!  let  him  object  if  he  dare 
No  no.  Mrs.  Maiaprop  ;  Jack  knows,  that  the  least 
demur  puts  me  into  a  tVen/.y  directly.  My  process 
was  always  very  simple  :  in  his  younger  days,  tjvas 
.  Jack,  do  this ;'  if  he  demurred.  I  knocked  him 
down!  and,  if  he  grumbled  at  that,  I  always  sent 
him  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  M.  Av,  and  the  properest  way,  o  my  con- 
science !  nothing  is  so  conciliating  to  young  people 
as  severity.  ^^  ell,  Sir  Anthony,  I  shall  give  Mr. 
Acres  his"discharge,  and  prepare  Lydia  to  receive 
vour  son's  invocations  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  repre- 
sent her  to  the  Captain  as  an  object  not  altogether 
illegible.  ,,     ,         ,  •     I 

SirAiilh.  Madam.  I  will  handle  the  subject  pru- 
dently. Well,  I  must  leave  yon  ;  and,  let  me  beg 
vou,  Mrs.  Malaprop.to  enforce  this  matter  roundly 
to  the  girl  :  take  my  advice,  keep  a  tight  hand  ;  il 
she  reject  this  proposal,  clap  her  under  lock  and 
key  and,  if  you  were  just  to  let  the  servants  forget 
to  bring  her  dinner  for  three  or  four  days,  you  can  t 
conceive  how  she'd  come  about.  [hxtt. 

Mrs.  M.  Well,  at  any  rate,  I  shall  be  glad  to  get 
her  from  under  my  intuition.  She  has  somehow 
discovered  my  partiality  for  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger. 
Sure,  Lucy  can't  have  betrayed  me!  No,  the 
girl  is  such  a  simpleton,  I  should  have  made  her 
confess  it.  Lucy.  Lucy  !  (Calls.)  Had  she  been 
one  of  your  artificial  ones,  I  should  never  have 
trusted  lier. 

Enter  Lucy. 
Lhcu.  Did  you  call,  ma'am  1  „.     ,      • 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,   girl.    Did   you   see  Sir  Lucius 
while  you  was  out'! 
Lucy.  No.  indeed,  ma'am;  not  a  glimpse  of  him. 
Mrs.  M.  You  are  sure,  Lucy,  that  yon  never 
mentioned — 

Lunj.  O,  geraini !  I'd  sooner  cut  my  tongue  out. 
Mrs.M.  Well,  don't  let  your  simplicity  be  im- 
posed on. 

Lucy.  No,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  M.  So,  come  to  me  presently,  and  I'll  give 
you  another  letter  to  Sir  Lucius  :  but  mind,  Lucy, 
if  ever  you  betray  what  you  are  entrusted  with, 
(unless  it  be  other  people's  secrets  to  me,)  you  for- 
feit my  malevolence  for  ever;  and  your  being  a 
simpleton  shall  be  no  excuse  for  your  locality. 
'  [Exit. 

Ijury.  Ha,  ha,  lia!  So,  my  dear  simplicity,  let 
me  give  you  a  little  respite.  (Altering  her  manner.) 
lA-i  girls'  in  my  station,  be  as  fond  as  they  please  of 
being  expert  and  knowing  in  their  trusts,  commend 
me  to  a  mask  of  silliness,  and  a  pair  of  sharp  eyes 
for  my  own  interest  under  it.  Let  me  see  to  what 
arcoHiit  have  I  turned  my  siinplicitv  lately:  (looks 
at  apajyer) — I'ur  aheltiwj  Miss  Lydia  l.anguish  in  a 
design  of  ntnnitw  away  <vilk  an  ensign  :  m  money, 
sundry  times,  twelve  pounds  ttvelve;  gowns,  five;  hats, 
riiffles,  caps,  if-c.  d^c.  niiiiibertess.  From  the  said  en- 
sign, within  this  last  ninnlh,  six  guineas  and  a  half 
About  a  quarter's  pay!  Item,  from  Mrs.  Malapro]), 


for  betraying  the  young  people  to  her — when  I  found 
mailers  were  likely  to  i)e  discovered, — two  guineas 
and  a  French  shawl.  Item,  from  Mr.  Acres,  for 
carryini)  divers  letters — which  1  never  delivered, — 
two  guineas  and  a  pair  of  hnckles.  Item,  from  Sir 
Lucius  U'Trigyer,  three   crotvns,  two  gold  pocket 


pieces,  and  a  silver  siiujf-box."  Well  done,  simpli- 
city'  yet  I  was  forced  to  make  my  Hibernian  be- 
lieve, that  he  was  corresponding,  not  with  the  aunt, 
but  with  the  niece;  for  though  not  over  rich,  I 
found  he  had  too  much  pride  and  delicacy  to  sacri- 
lice  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  to  the  necessities  ot 
his  fortune.  ^^  i  L-t-*"''' 

ACT  II. 
Scene  J.—Captain  Absolute's  Lodgings. 
Enter  CAPTAIN  ABSOLUTE  and  Fag. 
Fag.  Sir.  while  I  was  there.  Sir  Anthony  came 
in-  I  told  him  you  had  sent  me  to  inquire  after  his 
health   and  to  know  if  he  was  at  leisure  to  see  you. 
Capt.  A.  And  what  did  he  say  on  hearing  I  was 
at  Bath.  ,  ,    , 

Fag.  Sir,  in  my  life,  I  never  saw  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman more  astonished ! 

Capt.  A.  Well,  sir,  and  what  did  you  say^ 
Fag.  O !  I  lied,  sir— I  forget  the  precise  lie- 
but,  you  may  depend  on't,  he  got  no  truth  from 
me.  Yet,  with  submission,  for  fear  of  blunders  in 
future.  I  should  be  gird  to  fix  what  has  brought  us 
to  Bath,  in  order  that  we  may  lie  a  little  consist- 
ently. Sir  Anthony's  servants  were  curious,  sir; 
very  curious  indeed. 

Capt  J.  You  have  said  nothing  to  them  ! 
Fag.  Oh  !    not   a  word,  sir— not  a  word.     Mr. 
Thomas,  indeed,  the  coachman  (whom  I  take  to  be 
the  discreetest  of  whips) — 

Capt. A.  'Sdeath!  you  rascal!  you  have  not 
trusted  him? 

Fag.  Oh  !  no,  sir,— no,  no— not  a  syllable,  upon 
my  veracity  !  He  was,  indeed,  a  little  inquisitive  ; 
but  I  was  sly.  sir— devilish  sly  !  My  master,  (said 
I,)  hone.st  "Thomas,  (you  know,  sir,  one  says  ho- 
nest to  one's  inferiors",)  is  come  to  Bath  to  recruit ; 
yes,  sir,  I  said  to  recruit;  and  whether  for  men. 
money,  or  constitution,  youknow,  sir, is  nothing  to 
him.  nor  an)'  one  else. 

Capt.  A.  Well— recruit  will  do;  let  it  be  so. 
Fag.  Oh !  sir,  recruit  will  do  surprisingly :  in- 
deed, to  give  the  thing  an  air,  I  told  Thomas,  that 
your  honour  had  already  enlisted  live  disbanded 
chairmen,  seven  minority  waiters,  and  thirteen  bil- 
liard-markers. 

Capt.  A,  Y'oa  blockhead !  never  say  more  than 
is  necessary.  . 

Fag.  I  beg  pardon,  sir;  Ibegpardon:  but,  with 
submission,  a  lie  is  nothing  unless  one  supports  it. 
Sir,  whenever  I  draw  on  my  invention  for  a  good 
current  lie,  I  always  forge  endorsements  as  well  as 
the  bill. 

Capt.  A.  Well  take  care  you  don  t  hurt  your 
credit  by  offering  too  much  security.  Is  Mr.Faulk- 
land  returned"! 

Fag.  He  is  above,  sir,  changing  his  dress. 
Cajit.  A.  Can  you  tell  whether  he  has  been  in- 
formed of  ^Sir  Anthony's  and  Miss  Melville's  ar- 
rival ? 

Fag.  I  fancy  not,  sir ;  he  has  seen  no  once  since 
he  came  in,  but'  his  gentleman,  who  was  with  him 
at  Bristol.  I  think,  sir,  I  hear  Mr.  Faulkland 
coming  down. 

Cajit.  A  .  Go.  tell  him  I  am  here. 
Fag.  Yes,   sir.     (Going.)     I   beg  pardon,  sir; 
but  should  Sir  Anthony  call,  you  will  do  me  the 
favour  to  remember  that  we  are  recruiting,  il  you 
please. 

Capt.  A.  Well,  well. 
■  Fag.  And,  in  tenderness  to  my  character,  if  your 
honour  could  bring  in  the  chairmen  and  waiters,  1 
shall  esteem  it  as  an  obligation  ;  for,  though  I  ne- 
ver scruple  a  lie  to  serve  my  master,  yet  it  hurts 
one's  conscience  to  be  found  out.  u^."'* 

Capt.  A.  Now  for  my  whimsical  friend:  il  he 
does  not  know  that  his  mistress  is  here,  I'll  tease 
him  a  little  before  I  tell  him. 

Enter  Fag.  . 

Fag.  Mr.  Faulkland,-sir.  [Extl. 


Scene  l.J 
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Enter  Mr.  Faulkland. 

C(tpt.A.  Faulkland,  you're  welcome  to  Bath 
again  :  you  are  punctual  in  your  return. 

Faulk.  Yes  ;  I  Lad  nothing  to  detain  me  when  I 
had  finished  the  business  I  went  on.  "Well,  what 
news  since  I  left  you?  How  stand  matters  between 
you  and  Lydia? 

Capt.  A.  'Faith,  much  as  they  were. 

Faulk,  Nay,  then,  you  tritle  too  long  ;  if  youare 
sure  of  her,  propose  to  the  aunt,  in  your  own  cha- 
racter, and  write  to  Sir  Anthony  for  his  consent. 

Capt.  A,  Softly,  softly ;  for,  though  I  am  con- 
vinced my  little  Lydia  would  elope  with  me  as  En- 
sign Beverley,  yet  am  I  by  no  means  certain  that 
she  would  take  me  with  the  impediment  of  our 
friends'  consent,  a  regular  humdrum  wedding,  and 
the  reversion  of  a  good  fortune  on  ray  side.  Well,  but 
Faulkland,  you'll  dine  with  us  to-day  at  the  hotel  ? 
.  Faulk.  Indeed,  I  cannot ;  I  am  not  in  spirits  to 
be  of  such  a  party. 

Capt.  A.  By  heavens!  I  shall  forswear  your 
company.  You  are  the  most  teasing,  captious,  in- 
corrigible lover  i  Do  love  like  a  man. 

Faulk,  Ah  !  Jack,  your  heart  and  soul  are  not 
like  mine,  fixed  immutably  on  one  only  object. 
You  throw  for  a  large  stake ;  but,  losing,  you 
could  stake  and  throw  again  ;  but  I  have  set  my 
sum  of  happiness  on  this  cast,  and  not  to  succeed 
were  to  be  stripped  of  all. 

Capt,  A.  But,  for  heaven's  sake!  what  grounds 
for  apprehension  can  your  whimsical  brain  conjure 
up  at  present? 

Faulk.  What  grounds  for  apprehension,  did  you 
say  ?  Heavens !  are  there  not  a  thousand  1  I  fear 
for  her  spirits,  her  health,  her  life.  O  !  Jack,  when 
delicate  and  feeling  souls  are  separated,  there  is 
not  a  feature  in  the  sky,  not  a  movement  of  the  ele- 
ments, not  an  aspiration  of  the  breeze,  but  hints 
some  cause  for  a  lover's  apprehension. 

Capt,  A.  Ay,  but  we  may  choose  whether  we  will 
take  the  hint  or  not.  So,  then,  Faulkland,  if  you 
were  convinced  that  Julia  were  well,  and  in  spirits, 
you  would  be  entirely  content  ? 

Faulk,  I  should  be  happy  beyond  measure ;  I 
am  anxious  only  for  that. 

Capt,  A.  Then  cure  your  anxiety  at  once  :  Miss 
Melville  is  in  perfect  health,  and  is  at  this  moment 
in  Bath. 

Faulk.  Nay,  Jack, — don't  trifle  with  me. 

Capt.  A.  She  is  arrived  here  with  my  father, 
within  this  hour. 

Faulk.  Can  you  be  serious  1 

Capt.  A.  I  thought  you  knew  Sir  Anthony  better 
than  to  be  surprised  at  a  sudden  whim  of  this  kind. — 
Seriously,  then,  it  is  as  I  tell  you,  upon  my  honour. 

Faulk,  My  dear  Jack,  now,  nothing  on  earth  can 
give  me  a  moment's  uneasiness. 

Enter  Fag. 

Fag,  Sir,  Mr.  Acres,  just  arrived,  is  below. 

Capt.  A .  Stay,  Faulkland ;  this  Acres  lives  with- 
in a  mile  of  Sir  Anthony,  and  he  shall  tell  you  how 
your  mistress  has  been  ever  since  you  left  her. 
Fag,  shew  the  gentleman  up.  \^Exit  Fag. 

Faulk.  What,  is  he  much  acquainted  in  the 
family  I 

.  Capl.  A.  Oh!  very  intimate  :  he  is  likewise  a  ri- 
val of  mine  ;  that  is,  of  my  other  self's  ;  for  he  does 
not  think  his  friend,  Captain  Absolute,  ever  saw 
the  lady  in  question  ;  and  it  is  ridiculous  enough 
to  hear  him  complain  to  me  of  one  Beverley,  a  con- 
cealed, skulking  rival,  who — 

Faulk,  Hush  !  he's  here ! 

Enter  AcRES. 
Acres.  Ha!  my  dear  friend,  noble  Captain,  and 
honest  Jack,  how  dost  thou"!  just  arrived,  'faith, 
as  you  see.  Sir,  your  humble  servant.  Warm 
work  on  the  roads,  Jack — ods  whips  and  wheels  ! 
I've  travelled  like  a  comet,  with  a  tail  of  dust  all  the 
way  as  long  as  the  Mall, 


Capt.  A.  Ah!  Bob,  you  are  indeed  an  eccentric 
planet,  but  we  know  your  attraction  hither  ;  give 
me  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Faulkland  to  you  :  Mr. 
Faulkland,  Mr.  Acres. 

Acres.  Sir,  I  am  most  heartily  glad  to  see  you : 
sir,  I  solicit  your  connexions.  Eh  !  Jack ;  what, 
this  is  Mr.  Faulkland,  who—  [land. 

Capt.  A.  Ay,   Bob,  Miss  Melville's  Mr.  Faulk- 

Acres.  Ah  !  Mr.  Faulkland,  you  are  indeed  a 
happy  man ! 

Faulk.  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Melville  yet,  sir  ; 
I  hope  she  enjoyed  full  health  and  spirits  in  De- 
vonshire ? 

Acres.  Never  knew  her  better  In  my  life,  sirj 
never  better.  Ods  blushes  and  blooms !  she  has 
been  as  healthy  as  the  German  spa. 

Faulk,  Indeed!  I  did  hear  that  she  had  been  a 
little  indisposed. 

A.cres.  False,  false,  sir;  only  said  to  vex  you: 
quite  the  reverse,  I  assure  you. 

Faulk.  There,  Jack,  you  see  she  has  the  advan- 
tage of  me ;  I  had  almost  fretted  myself  ill. 

Capt.  A.  Now  are  you  angry  with  your  mistress 
for  not  having  been  sick. 

Faulk.  No,  no ;  you  misunderstand  me ;  yet 
surely  a  little  trifling  indisposition  is  not  an  unna- 
tural consequence  of  absence  from  those  we  love. 
Now,  confess  ;  isn't  there  something  unkind  in  this 
violent,  robust,  unfeeling  health? 

Capt.  A .  Oh  !  it  was  very  unkind  of  her  to  be 
well  in  your  absence,  to  be  sure  ! 

Acres.  Good  apartments.  Jack. 

Faulk,  Well,  sir,  but  you  was  saying  that  Miss 
Melville  has  been  so  exceedingly  well ;  what,  then, 
she  has  been  merry  and  gay  I  suppose?  always  in 
spirits,  eh? 

Acres.  MeiTy !  ods  crickets!  she  has  been  the 
belle  and  spirit  of  tlie  company  wherever  she  has 
been ;  so  lively  and  entertaining !  so  full  of  wit  and 
good  humour  ! 

Faulk.  By  my  soul  !  there  is  an  innate  levity  in 
woman  that  nothing  can  overcome!  What!  happy, 
and  I  away ! 

Cajit,  A.  Just  now,  you  were  only  apprehensive 
for  your  mistress's  spirits.  ■ 

Faulk,  Why,  Jack,  have  I  beeu  the  joy  and  spi- 
rit of  the  company  ? 

Capt.  A.  No,  indeed,  you  have  not. 

Faulk.  Have  I  been  lively  and  entertaining  1 

Capt.  A.  Oh  !  upon  my  word,  T  acquit  you. 

Faulk.  Have  I  been  full  of  wit  and  humour? 

Capt.  A.  No,  'faith  ;  to  do  you  justice,  you  have 
been  confoundedly  stupid,  indeed. 

Acres.  AVhat's  the  matter  with  the  gentleman"! 

Capt.  A.  He  is  only  expressing  his  great  satis- 
faction at  hearing  that  Julia  has  been  so  well  and 
happy  ;  that's  all ; — eh,  Faulkland? 

Faulk,  Yes,  yes,  she  has  a  happy  disposition. 

Acres,  That  she  has,  indeed.  Then  she  is  so  ac- 
complished ;  so  sweet  a  voice;  so  expert  at  her 
harpsichord ;  such  a  mistress  of  Hat  and  sharp, 
squallante,  rumblante,  and  quiverante  !  there  was 
this  time  month — ods  minnnms  and  crotchets !  how 
she  did  chirrup  at  Mrs.  Piano's  concert!  (Sings.) 
"  My  heart's  my  own,  my  will  is  free."  That's  very 
like  her. 

Faulk.  Fool !  fool  that  I  am  !  to  fix  all  my  hap- 
piness on  such  a  trifler  !  'Sdeath  !  to  make  her- 
self the  pipe  and  ballad-monger  of  a  circle  !  to  sooth 
her  light  heart  with  catches  and  glees  !  What  can 
you  say  to  this,  sir? 

Capt.  A.  Why,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  my 
mistress  had  been  so  merry,  sir. 

Faulk.  Nay,  nay,  nay;  I'm  not  sorry  that  she  has 
been  happy ;  no,  no,  I  am  glad  of  that;  but  she  has 
been  dancing  too,  I  doubt  not? 

Acres.  What  does  the  gentleman  say  about 
dancing? 

Capt.  A.  He  says  the  lady  we  speak  of  dances 
as  well  as  she  sings. 
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Acres.  Ay,  truly  does  she ;  there  wa»  »»  onr  last 
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race  ball, —  ,  ^  , , 

Faulk.  Hell  and  the  devil!  There  I  there;  I  told 
you  so  !  Oh  !  she  thrives  in  my  absence  !  Dancing  ! 
dipt.  A.  For  heaven's  sake!  Fautkland,  don't 
expose  yourself  so  !  Suppose  she  has  danced, 
what  then?  does  not  the  ceremony  of  society  often 
obli'^e — 

Faulk.  Well,  well,  I'll  contain  myself;  perhaps, 
as  vou  sa^',  for  form's  sake.    I  say,  Mr. — 31r. — 
V\  hat's  his  d — d  name  ? 
Capt.  A.  Acres,  Acres. 

Faiitk.  O  ay,  Mr.  Acres,  yon  were  praising  Miss 
Melville's  manner  of  dancing  a  rainuet-r-eh  1 

Acres.  Oh  !  I  dare  insure  her  for  that ;  but  what 
I  was  going  to  speak  of,  was  her  country  dancing  : 
ods  swimmings !  she  has  such  an  air  with  her! 

Faulk.  Now,  disappointment  on  her!  Defend  this. 
Absolute!  why  don't  you  defend  this'?  country 
dances !  jigs  and  reels  !  Am  I  to  blame  now  ?  A 
minuet  I  could  have  forgiven ;  I  should  not  have 
minded  that ;  I  say,  I  should  not  have  regarded  a 
minuet;  but  country  dances!  Zounds!  had  she 
made  one  in  a  cotillion,  I  believe  I  could  have  for- 
given even  that;  but  to  be  monkey-led  for  anight! 
to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  string  of  amorous 
palming  puppies ! — to  shew  paces,  like  a  menaged 
filly  !— Oh!  Jack,  there  never  can  be  but  one  man 
in  the  world  whom  a  truly  modest  and  delicate  wo- 
man ought  to  pair  with  in  a  country  dance  ;  and, 
even  then,  the  rest  of  the  couples  should  be  her 
great  uncles  and  aunts  ! 

Capt.  A.  Ay,  to  be  sore !  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  ! 

Faulk.  If  there  be  but  one  vicious  mind  in  the 
set,  it  will  spread  like  a  contagion  ;  the  action  of 
their  pulse  beats  to  the  lascivious  movement  of  the 
jig  ;  their  quivering,  warm-breathed  sighs  impveg- 
nale  the  air;  the  atmosphere  becomes  electrical  to 
love ;  and  each  amorous  spark  darts  through  every 
link  of  the  chain !  I  must  leave  you  ;  I  own  I  am 
somewhat  flurried  ;  and  that  confounded  looby  has 
perceived  it.     (Going.) 

Cant.  A.  Nay,  but  stay,  Fanlklaod,  and  thank 
Mr.  Acres  for  his  good  news. 

Faulk.  D — n  his  news  !  [Exit. 

Capt.  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  poor  Faulkland !  Five 
raioutes  since — "  nothing  on  earth  could  give  him 
a  moment's  uneasiness!' 

Acres.  The  gentleman  wasn't  angry  at  my  prais- 
ing his  mistress,  was  he  1 

Capt.  A  .  A  little  jealous,  I  believe.  Bob. 
Acres.  Yon  don't  say  so?     Ha,  ha!  jealous  of 
me ! — that's  a  good  joke ! 

Ciipt  A.  There's  nothing  strange  in  that,  Bob  ; 
let  me  tell  you,  that  sprightly  grace  and  insinuating 
manoer  of  your's  will  do  some  mischief  among  the 
girls  here. 

Acres.  Ah!  you  joke— ha,  ha!  mischief— -ha,  ha! 
but  yon  know  I  am  not  my  own  property  !  my  dear 
Lydia  has  forestalled  me.  She  could  never  abide 
me  in  the  country,  because  I  used  to  dress  so  badly  ; 
but,  ods  frogs  and  tambours!  I  sha'n't  take  mat- 
t'-rs  so  here.  Now  ancient  madam  has  no  voice  in 
il  ;  I'll  make  my  old  clothes  know  who's  master; 
I  shall  straightway  cashier  the  hunting-frock,  and 
render  my  leather  breeches  incapable  :  my  hair  has 
been  in  training  gome  time. 
Capt.  A.  Indeed! 

Acres.   A v ;  and  thof  the  side  curls  are  a  little 
restive,  my  hind  part  takes  it  very  kindly. 
Capt.  A.  Oh  !  you'll  polish,  I  doubt  not. 
Acres.   Absolutely  I  propose  so  ;  then,  if  I  can 
ij."**  V"i'.m'''''  •="•'*'?"   lieverley,  ods   triggers  and 
flints !  I  II  make  hiin  know  the  diflerence  o't. 

Capt.  A.  Spoke  like  a  man  ;  but,  prav,  Bob,  I 
observe  you  have  got  an  odd  kind  of  a  new  method 
of  swearing — 

Acres.  Ma!  ha!  vou'vc  taken  noiri?e  of  it  ;  'tis 
frcnleel,  fsn't  it?   I  didn't  invent  it  myself  though ; 


but  a  commander  in  our  militia,  a  great  Boliolar,  I 
assure  you,  says  that  there  is  no  meaning  in  the 
common  oaths,  and  that  nothing  but  their  antiquity 
makes  them  respectable  ;  because,  he  says,  the  an- 
cients would  never  stick  to  an  oath  or  two,  but 
would  say,  by  Jove  !  or  by  Bacchus !  or  by  Mars  ! 
or  by  Venus !  or  by  Pallas  !  according  to  the  sen- 
timent ;  so  that,  to  swear  with  propriety,  says  my 
little  major, '  the  oath  should  be  an  echo  to  the  sense  ;' 
and  this  we  crJI  the  oath  referential,  or  sentimental 
swearing  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ;  'tis  genteel,  isn't  it? 

Capt.  A.  Very  genteel,  and  very  new,  indeed; 
and,  I  dare  say,  will  supplant  all  other  figures  o£ 
imprecation. 

Acres.  Ay,  ay,  the  best  terms  will  grow  obsolete; 
damns  have  bad  their  day. 

Enter  Fag. 

Fag,  Sir,  there  is  a  gentleman  below  desires  to 
see  you  :  shall  I  shew  him  into  the  parlour  1 

Capt.  A.  Ay,  you  may. 

Acres.  Well,  I  must  be  gone — 

Capt.  A.  Stay  ;  who  is  it,  Fag? 

Fag,  Your  father,  sir. 

Capt.  A.  You  puppy,  why  didn't  yon  shew  Llm 
up  directly  ?  [Exit  Fag. 

Acres.  Yon  have  business  with  Sir  Anthony.  I 
expect  a  message  from  Mrs.  Malaprop,  at  my  lodg- 
ings. I  have  sent  also  to  my  dear  friend.  Sir  Lu- 
cius O'Trigger.  Adieu!  Jack,  we  must  meet  at 
night,  when  you  shall  give  me  a  dozen  bumpers  to 
little  Lydia. 

Capt.  A.  That  I  will,  with  all  my  heart.  [Exit 
Acres.']  Now  for  a  parental  lecture.  I  hope  he 
has  heard  nothing  of  the  business  that  has  brought 
me  here.  I  wish  the  gout  had  held  him  fast  in  De- 
vonshire, with  all  my  soul ! 

Enter  SiR  ANTHONY. 
Sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  and  looking  so  well ! 
— your  sudden  arrivjil  at  Bath  made  me  apprehen- 
sive for  your  health. 

filir  Anth.  Very  apprehensive,  I  dare  say.  Jack. 
What,  you  are  recruiting  here,  eh? 

Capt.  A.  Y'es,  sir,  I  am  on  duty. 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  Jack,  I  am  glad  to  see  yon, 
though  I  did  not  expect  it;  for  I  was  going  to 
write  to  you  on  a  little  matter  of  business.  Jack> 
I  have  been  considering  that  I  grow  old  aud  infirm, 
and  shall  probably  not  trouble  you  long. 

Capt.  A.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  never  saw  you  look 
more  strong  and  hearty,  and  I  pray  fervently  that 
you  may  continue  so. 

Sir  Anth.  I  hope  your  prayers  may  be  heard  with 
all  my  heart.  W'ell  then.  Jack,  I  have  been  consi- 
dering that  I  am  so  strong  and  hearty,  I  may  con- 
tinue to  plague  you  a  long  time.  Now,  Jack,  I  am 
sensible  that  the  income  of  your  commission,  and  - 
what  I  have  hitherto  allowed  you,  is  but  a  small 
pittance  for  a  lad  of  your  spirit. 

Capt.  A.  Sir,  you  are  very  good. 

Sir  Anth.  And  it  is  my  wish,  while  yet  I  live,  to 
have  my  boy  make  some  figure  in  the  world.  I 
have  resolved,  therefore,  to  fix  you  at  once  in  a 
noble  independence. 

Capt.  A.  Sir,  your  kindness  overpowers  me. 
Yet,  sir,  I  presume  you  would  not  wish  me  to  quit 
the  army  1 

Sir  Anth.  Oh!  that  shall  be  as  your  wife  chooses. 

Capt.  A.  My  wife,  sir! 

Sir  Anth.  Ay,  ay,  settle  that  between  you; 
settle  that  between  you. 

Capt.  A.  A  wife,  sir,  did  you  say  1 

Sir  Anth.  Ay,  a  wife  j  why,  did  not  I  mention 
her  before  1 

Capt.  A.  Not  a  word  of  her,  sir. 

Sir  Anth.  Odso!  I  mustn't  forget  her  though — 
Yes,  Jack,  the  independence  I  was  talking  of  is  by 
a  marriage  ;  the  fortune  is  saddled  with  a  wife  ; 
but  I  supnoso  that  makes  no  diflerence, 

Capt,  A .  Sir !  sir  I  you  amaze  me ! 
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Sh-Anth.  Why,  what  the  dfevil'ii  the  matter  with 
the  fool  ?    Just  now  you  were  all  gratitude  and  duty. 

Capt.  A.  I  was,  sir;  you  talked  to  me  of  inde- 
pendence and  a  fortune,  out  not  a  word  of  a  wife. 

Sir  Anth.  Why,  what  diflference  does  that  make'! 
Ods  life,  sir !  if  you  have  the  estate,  yoa  must  lake 
it  with  the  live  stock  on  it,  as  it  stands. 

Capt.  A.  Pray,  sir,  who  is  the  lady  ? 

Sir  Anth.  What's  that  to  you,  sir?  Come,  give 
me  your  promise  to  love,  and  to  marry  her  direcriy. 

Capt.  A.  Sure,  sir,  this  is  not  very  reasonable, 
to  summon  my  affections  for  a  lady  I  know  no- 
thing of! 

Sir  Anth.  I  am  sure,  sir,  'tis  more  nnreasonahle 
in  you  to  object  to  a  lady  you  know  nothing  of. 

Capt.  A.  You  must  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  tell  you, 
once  for  all,  that  in  this  point  I  cannot  obey  you. 

Sir  Anth.  Harkye,  Jack!  I  have  heard  you  for 
some  time  with  patience;  I  have  been  cool,  quite 
cool ;  but  take  care ;  you  know  I  am  compliance 
itself, — when  I  am  not  thwarted  !  No  one  more 
easily  led, — when  I  have  my  own  way;  but  don't 
put  me  in  a  frenzy. 

Capt.  A .  Sir,  I  must  repeat  it, — in  this  I  can- 
not obey  yoa. 

Sir  Anth.  Now,  d — n  me!  if  ever  I  call  yoa  Jack 
again,  while  I  live  ! 

Capt.  A.  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me. 

Sir  Anth.  Sir,  I  won't  hear  a  word,  not  a  ward; 
not  one  word  :  so  give  me  your  promise  by  a  nod  ; 
and  I'll  tell  you  what.  Jack,  (I  mean,  you  dog !)  if 
you  don't,  by— 

Capt.  A.  What,  sir,  promise  to  link  myself  to 
some  mass  of  ugliness! — 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds  !  sirrah  !  the  lady  shall  be  as 
ugly  as  I  choose  :  she  shall  have  a  hump  on  each 
shoulder;  she  shall  be  as  crooked  as  the  crescent; 
her  one  eye  shall  roll  like  the  bull's  in  Cox's  mu- 
seum ;  she  shall  have  a  skin  like  a  mummy,  and  the 
beard  of  a  Jew  ;  she  shall  be  all  this,  sirrah  !  yet, 
I'll  make  you  ogle  her  all  day,  and  sit  up  all  night, 
to  write  sonnets  on  her  beauty. 

Capt.  A.  This  is  reason  and  moderation  indeed! 

Sir  Anth.  None  of  your  sneering,  puppy  !  no 
grinning,  jackanapes  ! 

Capt.  A.  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  was  in  a  worse 
humour  for  mirth  in  my  life. 

Sir  Anth.  'Tis  false,  sir ;  I  know  you  are  laugh- 
ing in  your  sleeve ;  I  know  you'll  grin  when  I  am 
gone,  sirrah  ! 

Capt.  A.  Sir,  I  hope  I  know  my  duty  better. 

Sir  Anth.  None  of  your  passion,  sir!  none  of 
your  violence,  if  you  please  ;  it  won't  do  with  me, 
I  promise  you.  [life. 

Capt.  A.  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  was  cooler  in  my 

Sir  Anth.  'Tis  a  confounded  lie !  I  know  you  are 
in  a  passion  in  your  heart;  I  know  you  are,  you 
hypocritical  young  dog ;  but  it  won't  do. 

Capt.  A.  Nay,  sir,  upon  my  word — 

Sir  Anlh.  So  you  will  fly  out !  Can't  you  be  cool, 
like  me?  What  the  devil  good  can  passion  do? 
passion  is  of  no  service,  you  impudent,  insolent, 
over-bearing  reprobate  !  There,  you  sneer  again  ! 
don't  provoke  me  ! — but  you  rely  upon  the  mild- 
ness of  my  temper;  you  do,  you  dog!  you  play 
upon  the  meekness  of  my  disposition  1  Yet,  take 
care  ;  the  patience  of  a  saint  may  be  overcome  at 
last.  But  mark ! — I  give  you  six  hours  and  a  half 
to  consider  of  this :  if  you  then  agree,  without  any 
condition,  to  do  every  thing  on  earth  that  I  choose, 
why — confound  you  !  I  may  in  time  forgive  you  : 
If  not,  zounds !  don't  enter  into  the  same  hemis- 
phere with  me  !  don't  dare  to  breathe  the  same  air, 
or  use  the  same  light  with  me  ;  but  get  an  atmos- 
phere and  a  sun  of  your  own  !  I'll  strip  you  of 
your  commission ;  I'll  lodge  a  five-and-threepence 
in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  you  shall  live  on  the 
interest.  I'll  disown  you,  I'll  disinherit  you,  I'll 
nnget  you !  and  d — n  me !  if  ever  I  call  you  Jack 
again !  .  [Exit. 


Capt.  A..  Mild,  gentle,  considerate  father!  I 
kiss  your  hands. 

Enter  Fag. 

Fag.  Assuredly,  sir,  your  fatheris  wroth  to  a  de- 
gree ;  he  comes  down  stairs  eight  or  ten  steps  at  a 
time,  muttering,  growling,  and  thumping  the  ba- 
nisters all  the  way ;  I,  and  the  cook's  dog,  stand 
bowing  at  the  door — rap  !  he  gives  me  a  stroke  on 
the  head  with  his  cane  ;  bids  me  carry  that  to  my 
master;  then  kicking  the  poor  turnspit  into  the 
area,  d — ns  us  all,  for  a  puppy  triumvirate  !  Upon 
my  credit,  sir,  were  I  in  your  place,  and  found  my  . 
father  such  very  bad  company,  I  should  certainly 
drop  his  acquaintance. 

Capt.  A.  Cease  your  impertinence,  sir ;  did  you 

come  in  for  nothing  more  ?    Stand  out  of  the  way. 

[Ptishes  him  aside,  and  Exit. 

Fag.  So!  Sir  Anthony  trims  my  master;  he  is. 
afraid  to  reply  to  his  father,  then  vents  his  spleen 
on  poor  Pag !  When  one  is  vexed  by  one  person, 
to  revenge  one's  self  on  another,  who  happens  to 
come  in  the  way,  shews  the  worst  of  temper,  the 
basest — 

Enter  Errand  Boy. 

Boy.  Mr.  Fag!  Mr.  Fag!  your  master  calls  you. 

Fag.  Well !  you  little,  dirty  puppy,  you  needn't 
bawl  so ;  the  meanest  disposition,  the — 

Boy.  Quick,  quick  I   Mr.  Fag. 

Fag.  Quick,  quick  !  you  impudent  jackanapes  ! 
am  I  to  be  commanded  by  you,  too "!  you  little,  im- 
pertinent, insolent,  kitchen-bred— 

[^Kicks  him  off,  and  Exit. 

Scene  H.—Tlie  North  Parade. 
Enter  LucY. 
Lucy.  So,  I  shall  have  another  rival  to  add  to 
my  mistress's  list, — Captain  Absolute  ;  however,  I 
shall  not  enter  his  name  till  my  purse  has  received 
due  notice  in  form.  Sir  Lucius  is  generally  more 
punctual,  when  he  expects  to  hear  from  his  dear 
Dalia,  as  he  calls  her :  I  wonder  he's  not  here ! 

Enter  SiR  LOCIUS  O'TrIGGER. 

Sir  L.  Ah  !  my  little  ambassadress  ;  upon  my 
conscience,  I  have  been  looking  for  yon;  I  have 
been  on  the  South  Parade  this  half  hour. 

Lucy.  (Speaking  simply.)  O  gemini!  and  I  have 
been  waiting  for  your  worship  here  on  the  North. 

Sir  L.  'Faith!  maybe,  that  was  the  reason  we 
did  not  meet;  and  it  is  very  comical  too,  how  yoa 
could  go  out,  and  I  not  see  you  ;  for  I  was  only 
taking  a  nap  at  the  Parade  Coffee-house,  and  I 
chose  the  window,  on  purpose  that  I  might  not  miss, 
you. 

lAicy.  My  stars !  Now,  I'd  wager  a  sixpence  I 
went  by  while  you  were  asleep. 

Sir  L,  Sure  enough,  it  must  have  been  so  ;  and 
I  never  dreamt  it  was  so  late,  till  I  waked.  Well,, 
but  my  little  girl,  have  you  got  nothing  for  me  1 

Lucy.  Yes,  but  I  have  ;  I  ve  got  a  letter  for  yoa 
in  my  pocket. 

Sir  L.  I'faith !  I  guessed  you  were'nt  come 
empty-handed.  Well,  let  me  see  what  the  dear 
creature  says. 

Lucy.  There,  Sir  Lucius.    (Gives  him  a  letter.) 

Sir  L.  (Reads.)  "  Sir, — There  is  often  a  sudden 
incentive  impulse  in  love,  that  has  a  greater  induction 
than  years  of  domestic  combination :  such  was  the 
commotion  I  felt  at  the  first  superfluous  view  of  Sir 
Lucius  O' Trigger.  Very  pretty,  upon  my  word  ! 
Female  punctuation  forbids  me  to  say  any  more;  yet 
let  me  add,  that  it  will  give  me  joy  infallible  to  find 
Sir  Lucius  worthy  the  last  criterion  of  my  affections, 
Your's,  while  meretricious,  Delia."  Upon  my 
conscience  !  Lucy,  your  lady  is  a  great  mistress  of 
language  !  'Faith  !  she's  quite  the  queen  of  the 
dictionary  ;  for  the  devil  a  word  dare  refuse  com- 
ing at  her  call ;  though  one  would  think  it  was  quit© 
out  of  hearing. 

Lucy,    Aj ,  sir,  a  lady  of  her  experience, — 
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Sir  L.  Experience!  what,  at  seventeen  1 
Lucy.  O,  true,  sir;  but  then  «!ie  reads  so  ;  my 
stars!    how  slie  will  read  oil"  band  ! 

Sir  L.  'Failh,  siie  must  be  very  deep  tead,  to 
write  this  way  ;  though  she  is  rather  an  arbitrary 
writer,  too  ;  (or  here  are  a  great  many  poor  words 
pressed  into  the  service  of  this  note,  that  would  get 
their  habeas  corpus  from  any  court  in  Christendom. 
However,  when  aflection  guides  the  pen,  he  must 
be  a  brute  wiio  finds  fault  with  the  style. 

Lucy.  Ah!  Sir  Lucius,  if  you  were  to  hear  how 
she  talks  of  yon! 

Sir  L.  Oh,  tell  her  I'll  make  her  the  best  hus- 
band in  the  world,  and  lady  O'Trigger  into  the  bar- 
gain !  But  we  must  get  the  old  gentlewoman's 
consent,  and  do  every  tiling  fairly. 

Lucy.  Nay,  Sir  Lucius,  I  thought  you  wa'n't 
rich  enough  to  be  so  nice. 

Sir  L.  Upon  my  word,  young  woman,  you  have 
hit  it:  1  am  so  poor,  that  I  cannot  afi'ord  to  do  a  dirty 
action.  If  I  did  not  want  money,  Id  steal  your 
mistress  and  her  fortune  with  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure. However,  my  pretty  girl,  {(jives  her  money) 
here's  a  little  something  to  buy  you  a  ribband  ;  and 
meet  me  in  the  evening,  and  I  will  give  you  an  an- 
swer to  this.  So,  hussy,  take  a  kiss  beforehand, 
to  put  yon  in  raind.    ( Kisses  her.) 

Lucy.  O  lud  !  Sir  Lucius  ;  I  never  see  such  a 
gemman!  My  lady  won't  like  you,  if  you're  so  im- 
pudent. 

Sir  L.  'Faith,  she  will,  Lucy;  that  same  ;  that 
same — ])ho!  what's  the  name  of  it  1 — modesty, — 
is  a  quality  in  a  lover  more  praised  by  the  women 
than  liked:  so,  if  your  mistress  asks  you  whether 
Sir  Lucius  ever  gave  you  a  kiss,  tell  her  fifty,  my 
dear. 
Lucy.  What,  would  you  have  me  tell  her  a  lie  ? 
Sir  L-  Ah  then,  you  baggage!    I'll  make  it  a 
tuith  presently. 
Lucy.  For  shame,  now  ;  here  is  some  one  coming. 
iS'i'r  L.  Ob,  'faith,  I'll  quiet  your  conscience  ! 

[Sees  Fag.     Exit,  humming  a  tune. 
Enter  Fao. 
Fag.  So,  KO,  ma'am.     I  humbly  beg  pardon. 
Lticy.  O  Ind!  now,  Mr.  Fag,  you  flurry  one  so  ! 
Fag.  Come,  come,  Lucy,  here's  no  one  by,  so  a 
little  less  simplicity,  with  a  grain  or  two  more  sin- 
cerity, if  you  please.     You  play  false  with  us,  ma- 
dam ;  I  saw  von  give  tl)e  baronet  a  letter.     My 
master  shall  know  this;  and  if  he  don't  call  him 
out,  I  will. 

Lucy.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  you  gentlemen's  gentlemen 
are  so  hasty  !  That  letter  was  from  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop,  simpleton.  She  is  taken  with  Sir  Lucius's 
address. 

Fag.  IIow!  what  taste  some  people  have!  Why, 
I  suppose  I  have  walked  by  her  window  an  hun- 
dred times.  But  what  says  our  young  lady?  any 
message  to  my  master? 

Lucy.  Sad  news,  Mr.  Fag— a  worse  rival  than 
Acres  ?    Sir  Anthony  Absolute  has  proposed  his 
Fag.  What,  Captain  Absolute?  [sou. 

iMcy.  Even  so.    I  overheard  it  all. 
Fag.  Hn,ha,  ha!  very  good, 'faith  I  Goodb'ye, 
Lucy  ;  1  must  away  with  this  news. 

Lucy.  Well,  you  may  laugh,  but  it  is  true,  I  as- 
sure  yon.     (Going.)      But,    Mr.  Fag,   tell  your 
master  not  to  be  cast  down  by  this. 
Fag.  Oh,  he'll  be  so  disconsolate! 
Lucy.  And  charge  him  not  to  think  of  quarrellinz 
with  young  Alisdlute. 

Fag.  Never  fear,  never  fear! 
A«c//.  He  sure,  bid  him  keep  up  Lis  spirits, 
'■"i^'^^fwill,  we  will.  [Exemt. 

ACT   III, 
SCKNI-  I.— The  North  Parade. 
Enter  CaI'TAIN  Ansoi-i'TE. 
O/yif.  J      'Tis   just  as   Fag  lol.l   me,   indeed! 
^bnuMcal   enough,   'iHith!     My  father  wants  to 


force  me  to  marry  thff  very  girl  I  am  plotting  to 
run  away  with  !  He  must  not  know  of  my  con- 
nexion with  her  yet  awhile.  He  has  too  summary 
a  method  of  proceeding  in  these  matters  ;  however,-, 
I'll  read  my  recantation  instantly.  My  conversion 
is  something  sudden,  indeed ;  but,  I  can  assure 
him,  it  is  very  sincere.  So,  so,  here  he  comes  ;  he 
looks  plaguy  gruft" !  (Steps  aside.) 
Enter  Sl.i  ANTHONY. 

^i;-  Anlh.  No — I'll  sooner  die  than  forgive  him  ! 
Die,  did  I  say  1  I'll  live  these  fifty  years  to  plague 
him.  At  our  last  meeting,  bis  impudence  had 
almost  put  me  out  of  temj^er ;  an  obstinate,  pas- 
sionate, self-willed  boy!  Who  can  he  take  afterl 
This  is  my  return  for  getting  him  before  all  his 
brothers  and  sisters  !  for  putting  him  at  twelve 
years  old,  into  a  marching  regiment,  and  allowing 
him  fifty  pounds  a  year,  besides  bis  pay,  ever 
since  !  But  I've  done  with  him  ;  he's  any  body's 
son  for  me ;  I  never  will  see  him  more,  never, 
never  ;  never,  never. 

Capt  A.  Now  for  a  penitential  face!  (Advances.) 

Sir  Anth.  Fellow,  get  out  of  my  way  ! 

Capt.  A.  Sir,  you  see  a  penitent   before  yon. 

Sir  Anth.  I  see  an  impudent  scoundrel  before  me. 

Capt.  A.  A  sincere  penitent.  I  am  come,  sir, 
to  acknowledge  my  error,  and  to  submit  entirely 
to  your  will. 

Sir  Anth.  What's  thatl 

Capt.  A,  I  have  been  revolving,  and  reflecting, 
and  considering  on  your  past  goodness,  and  kind- 
ness, and  condescension  to  me. 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  sir? 

Capt.  A.  I  have  been  likewise  weighing,  and 
balancing,  what  you  were  pleased  to  mention,  con- 
cerning duty,  and  obedience,  and  authority. 

Sir.  Anth.  Well,  puppy  ? 

Capt.  A.  Why,  then,  sir,  the  result  of  my  re- 
flections is,  a  resolution  to  sacrifice  every  inclina- 
tion of  my  own  to  your  satisfaction. 

Sir  Anth.  Why,  now  you  talk  sense,  absolute 
sense;  I  never  heard  any  thing  more  sensible  in' 
my  life.    Confound  you !  you  shall  be  Jack  again. 

Capt.  A.  I  am  happy  in  the  appellation. 

Sir  A.  Why  then,  jack,  ray  dear  Jack,  I  will 
now  inform  you  who  the  lady  really  is.  Nothing 
but  your  passion  and  violence,  you  silly  fellow,, 
prevented  me  telling  you  at  first.  Prepare,  Jack, 
for  wonder  and  rapture — prepare.  AVhat  think  yoa 
of  Miss  Lydia  Languish? 

Capt.  A,  Languish !  What  the  Languishes  of 
Worcestershire  1 

Sir  Anth.  Worcestershire!  no.  Did  you  never 
meet  Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  her  niece.  Miss  Lanr 
guisb,  who  came  into  our  country  just  before  you 
were  last  ordered  to  your  regiment  1 

Capt.  A.  Malaprop!  Languish!  I  don't  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  heard  the  names  before.  Yek 
stay,  I  think  I  do  recollect  something — Languish — 
Languish— She  squints,  don't  she?  A  little  red- 
hair  d  girl ! 

Sir  Anlh.  Squints  !  A  red-hair'd  girl !  Zounds  t 
no  I 

Capt.  A.  Then  I  must  have  forgot;  it  can't  be 
the  same  person. 

Sir  Anth.  Jack  !  Jack  !  what  think  you  of  bloom- 
ing love-breathing  seventeen? 

Capt,  A.  As  to  that,  sir,  I  am  nuite  indifl'erent  j 
if  I  can  pleiise  you  in  the  matter,    tis  all  I  desire. 

Sir  Anth.  Nay,  but  Jack,  such  eyes!  such  eyes! 
so  innocently  wild!  so  bashfully  irresolute  !  Not  a 
glance  but  speaks  and  kindles  some  thought  of 
love  !  Then,  Jack,  her  cheeks !  her  cheeks.  Jack ! 
so  deeply  blushing  at  the  insinuations  of  her  tell- 
tale eyes  !  Then,  Jack,  her  lips!  O,  Jack,  lips, 
smiling  at  their  own  discretion!  and,  if  not  smi- 
ling, more  sweetly  pouting — more  lovely  in  sul- 
lenness!  Then,  Jack,  her  neck  !  O,  Jack  !  Jack! 

Capt.  4 .  And  winch  is  to  be  mine,  sir,  the  niec« 
or  the  auiit? 


Scene  2.] 
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Sir  Anth.  Why,  you  unfeeling,  insensible  puppy, 
I  despise  you.  When  I  was  of  your  age,  such  a 
description  would  have  made  me  fly  like  a  rocket! 
The  aunt  indeed!  Ods  life!  when  I  ran  away 
with  your  mother,  I  would  not  have  touched  any 
thing  old  or  ugly  to  gain  an  empire. 

Capt.  A.  Not  to  please  your  father,  sir  1 

Sir  Anth.  To  please  my  father Zounds !  not 

to  please — O,  my  father — Odso  ! — yes,  yes  ;  if  my 
father,  indeed,  had  desired — that's  quite  another 
matter.  Though  he  wasn't  the  indulgent  father 
that  I  am,  Jack. 

Cfift.  A.  I  dare  say  not,  sir. 

Sir  Anth,  But,  Jack,  you  are  not  sorry  to  find 
your  mistress  is  so  beautiful  ? 

Capt.  A.  Sir,  I  repeat  it,  if  I  please  you  in  this 
affair,  'tis  all  I  desire.  Not  that  I  think  a  woman 
the  worse  for  being  handsome ;  but,  sir,  if  you 
please  to  recollect,  you  before  hinted  something 
about  a  hump  or  two,  one  eye,  and  a  few  more 

f  races  of  that  kind ;  now,  without  being  very  nice, 
own  I  should  rather  choose  a  wife  of  mine  to  have 
the  usual  number  of  limbs,  and  a  limited  quantity 
of  back :  and,  though  one  eye  may  be  very  agree- 
able, yet  as  the  prejudice  has  always  run  in  favour 
of  two,  I  would  not  wish  to  affect  a  singularity  in 
that  article. 

Sir  Anth.  What  a  phlegmatic  sot  it  is !  Why, 
sirrah,  you  are  an  anchorite!  a  vile,  insensible 
stock  !  You  a  soldier !  You're  a  walking  block,  fit 
only  to  dust  the  company's  regimentals  onl  Ods 
life  !  I've  a  great  mind  to  marry  the  girl  myself? 

Capt.  A .  I  am  entirely  at  your  disposal ,  sir ;  if  you 
should  think  of  addressing  Miss  Languish  yom-self, 
I  suppose  you  would  have  me  marry  the  aimt;  or 
if  you  should  change  your  mind,  and  take  the  old 
lady, — 'tis  the  same  to  me,  I'll  marry  the  niece. 

Sir  Atith.  Upon  my  word.  Jack,  thou  art  either 
a  very  great  hypocrite,  or — but,  come,  I  know 
your  indifference  on  such  a  subject  must -be  all  a 
Le — I'm  sure  it  must — come  now,  d — n  your  de- 
mure face  ;  come,  confess,  Jack,  you  have  been  ly- 
ing— ha'n't  you  ?  You  have  been  playing  the  hypo- 
crite, eh? — I'll  never  forgive  you,  if  you  ha'n't  been 
lying  and  playing  the  hypocrite. 

Capt.  A,  I'm  sorry,  sir,  that  the  respect  and 
duty  which  I  bear  to  you  should  be  so  mistaken. 

Sir  Anth.  Hang  your  respect  and  duty  !  But, 
come,  along  with  me.  I'll  write  a  note  to  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  and  you  shall  visit  the  lady  directly. 
Her  eyes  shall  be  the  Promethean  torch  to  you — 
come  along ;  I'll  never  forgive  you,  if  you  don't 
come  back  stark  mad  with  rapture  and  impatience — 
if  you  don't,  egad,  I'll  marry  the  girl  myself. 

[  Exeunt. 

Scene  !!.• — Julians  Dressing-room. 

Enter  FAVLKLXfiT) . 

Faulk,  They  told  me  Julia  would  return  directly  : 
I  wonder  she  is  not  yet  come. — How  mean  does 
this  captious,  unsatisfied  temper  of  mine  appear  to 
my  cooler  judgment !  What  tender,  honest  joy 
sparkled  in  her  eyes  when  we  met !  How  delicate 
was  the  warmth  of  her  expressions! — I  was  asham- 
ed to  appear  less  happy,  though  I  had  come  re- 
solved to  wear  a  face  of  coolness  and  upbraiding. 
Sir  Anthony's  presence  prevented  my  proposed 
expostulations  :  yet  I  must  be  satisfied  that  she  has 
not  been  so  very  happy  in  my  absence.  She  is 
coming — Yes,  I  know  the  nimbleness  of  her  tread, 
when  she  thinks  her  impatient  Faulkland  counts 
the  moments  of  her  stay. 

Enter  Julia. 

Jul.  I  had  not  hoped  to  see  you  again  so  soon. 

Faulk.  Could  I,  Julia,  be  contented  with  my 
first  welcome,  restrained  as  we  were,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  third  person  ? 

Jul.  Oh,  Faulkland!  when  your  kindness  can 
make  me  thus  happy,  let  me  not  think  that  I  disco- 
T«red  something  of  coolness  in  your  first  salutation. 


Faulk.  'Twas  but  your  fancy,  Julia.  I  was  rejoiced 
to  see  you — to  see  you  in  such  health :  sure  I  had 
no  cause  for  coldness? 

Jul.  Nay,  then,  I  see  you  have  taken  something 
ill :  you  mast  not  conceal  from  me  what  it  is. 

Faulk.  Well,  then,  shall  I  own  to  you,  that  my 
joy  at  hearing  of  your  health  and  arrival  here,  by 
your  neighbour  Acres,  was  somewhat  damped,  by 
his  dwelling  much  on  the  high  spirits  you  had  en- 
joyed in  Devonshire  ;  on  j'our  mirth,  your  singing, 
dancing,  and  I  know  not  what;  for  such  is 
my  temper,  Julia,  that  I  should  regard  every 
mirthful  moment,  in  your  absence,  as  a  treason  to 
constancy.  The  mutual  tear,  that  steals  down  the 
cheek  of  parting  lovers,  is  a  compact,  that  no 
smile  shall  live  there  till  they  meet  again. 

Jul.  Must  I  never  cease  to  tax  my  Faulkland 
with  this  teasing,  minute  caprice?  Can  the  idle  re- 
ports of  a  silly  boor  weigh,  in  your  breast,  against 
my  tried  affection  ? 

Faulk.  They  have  no  weight  with  me,  Julia:  no, 
no,  I  am  happy,  if  you  have  been  so  ;  yet  only  say 
that  you  did  not  sing  with  mirth,  say  that  yoii 
thought  of  Faulkland  in  the  dance. 

Jul.  I  never  can  be  happy  in  your  absence.  If 
I  wear  a  countenance  of  content,  it  is  to  shew  that 
my  mind  holds  no  doubt  of  my  Faulkland's  truth. 
Believe  me,  Faulkland,  I  mean  not  to  upbraid  you, 
when  I  say,  that  I  have  often  dressed  sorrow  in 
smiles,  lest  my  friends  should  guess  whose  unkind- 
ness  had  caused  my  tears. 

Faulk.  You  were  ever  all  goodness  to  me!  Oh! 
I  am  a  brute,  when  I  but  admit  a  doubt  of  your 
true  constancy  ! 

Jul.  If  ever  without  such  cause  from  you,  as  I 
will  not  suppose  possible,  you  find  my  afiections 
veering  but  a  point,  may  I  become  a  proverbial 
scoff"  for  levity  and  base  ingratitude! 

Faulk.  Ah,  Julia!  that  last  word  is  grating  to 
me !  I  would  I  had  no  title  to  your  gratitude ! 
Search  your  heart,  Julia :  perhaps  what  you  have 
mistaken  for  love,  is  but  the  warm  effusion  of  a  too 
thankful  heart! 

Jul.  For  what  quality  must  I  love  you  1 

Faulk.  For  no  quality :  to  regard  me  for  any 
quality  of  mind  or  understanding  were  only  to  es- 
teem me ;  and  for  person — I  have  often  wished 
myself  deformed,  to  be  convinced  that  I  owed  no 
obligation  there  for  any  part  of  your  affection. 

Jul.  Where  nature  has  bestowed  a  shew  of  nice 
attention  in  the  features  of  a  man,  he  should  laugh 
at  it  as  misplaced.  I  have  seen  men,  who  in  this 
vain  article,  perhaps,  might  rank  above  you ;  but 
my  heart  has  never  asked  my  eyes,  if  it  were  so  op 
not. 

Faulk.  N  ow,  this  is  not  well  from  you,  Julia ; 
t  despise  person  in  a  man  ;  yet,  if  you  love  me  as  I 
wish,  though  I  were  an  ^thiop,  you'd  think  none 
so  fair. 

Jul.  I  see  you  are  determined  to  be  unkind. 
The  contract,  which  my  poor  father  bound  us  in, 
gives  you  more  than  a  lover's  privilege. 

Faulk.  Again,  Julia,  you  raise  ideas  that  feed 
and  justify  my  doubts.  How  shall  I  be  sure,  had 
you  remained  unbound  in  thought  or  promise,  that 
I  should  stillhave  been  the  object  of  your  persever- 
ing love. 

Jul.  Then  try  me  now.  Let  us  be  free  as  stran- 
gers as  to  what  is  past :  my  heart  will  not  feel 
more  liberty. 

Faulk.  There,  now  !  so  hasty,  Julia  !  so  anxious 
to  be  free !  If  your  love  for  me  were  fixed  and 
ardent,  you  would  not  loose  your  hold,  even  though 
I  wished  it ! 

Jul.  Oh  !  you  torture  me  to  the  heart !  I  cannot 
bear  it! 

Faulk.  I  do  not  mean  to  distress  you  :  if  I  loved 
you  less,  I  should  never  give  you  an  uneasy  mo- 
ment. I  would  not  boast,  yet  let  me  say,  that  I 
have  neither  age,  person,  or  character,  to  found 
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dislike  ou ;  my  fortune  «ucli,  as  few  ladies  could  be 
charged  with  indiscretion  in  the  match.  O,  J  ulia ! 
when  love  receives  such  countenance  from  prudence, 
nice  minds  will  be  suspicious  of  its  birth. 

Jul.  I  know  not  whither  your  insinuations  would 
tend ;  but  as  they  seem  pressing  to  insult  me,  I 
will  spare  you  the  regret  of  having  done  so.  I  have 
given  you  no  cause  for  this  !  [^Exit'm  tears. 

Faulk.  In  tears  !  stay,  Julia,  stay  but  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  the  door  is  fastened !  Julia  !  my  soul  I  but  for 
one  moment ! — I  hear  her  sobbing  !  'Sdeatli !  what 
a  brute  am  I  to  use  her  thus !  Yet  stay — Ay,  she  is 
coming  now  :  how  little  resolution  there  is  in  wo- 
man !  how  a  few  soft  words  can  turn  them  !  No. 
Zounds !  she's  not  coming,  nor  don't  intend  it,  I 
suppose !  This  is  not  steadiness,  but  obstinacy ! 
Yet  I  deserve  it.  What,  after  so  long  an  absence, 
to  quarrel  with  her  tenderness  !  'twas  barbarous 
and  unmanly!  T  should  be  ashamed  to  see  her  now. 
I'll  wait  till  her  just  resentment  is  abated,  and  when 
I  distress  her  so  again,  may  I  lose  her  for  ever. 

{Exit. 

Scene  III.— itfir*.  Malaprop's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Mrs.  Malaprop,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand; 
Captain  k.^50\.VT?., following. 
Mrs.  M.  Your  being  Sir  Anthony's  son.  Cap- 
tain, would  itself  be  a  sufficient  accommodation ; 
but  from  the  ingenuity  of  your  appearance,  I  am 
convinced  you  deserve  the  character  here  given 
of  you. 

Capt.  A.  Permit  me  to  say,  madam,  that  as  I 
never  yet  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss 
lianguish,  my  principal  inducement  in  this  affair, 
Bt  present,  is  the  honour  of  being  allied  to  Mrs. 
Maloprop,  of  whose  intellectual  accomplishments, 
elegant  manners,  and  unaffected  learning,  no  tongue 
can  be  silent. 

Mrs.  M,  Sir,  you  do  me  infinite  honour.  I  beg, 
Captain,  you'll  be  seated.  (TAey^jf.)  Ah!  few  gentle- 
men, now-a-day«,  know  how  to  value  the  ineffectual 
qualities  in  a  woman  !  few  think  how  a  little  know- 
ledge becomes  a  gentlewomari !  Men  have  no 
sense  now  but  for  the  worthless  flower  of  beauty. 
Capt.  A.  It  is  but  too  true,  indeed,  ma'am  ;  yet 
I  fear  our  ladies  should  share  the  blame ;  they 
think  our  admiration  of  beauty  so  great,  that  know- 
ledge in  them  would  be  superfluous.  Thus,  like  gar- 
den trees  they  seldom  shew  fruit,  till  time  has  robbed 
them  of  the  more  specious  blossoms :  few,  like 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  the  orange-tree,  are  rich  in 
both  at  once. 

Mrs.  M.  Sir,  you  overpower  me  with  good  breed- 
ing. He  is  the  very  pine-apple  of  politeness!  (Aside) 
You  are  not  ignorant.  Captain,  that  this  giddy 
girl  has,  somehow,  contrived  to  fix  her  affections  on 
a  beggarly,  strolling,  eves-dropping  ensign,  whom 
noneofushave  seen  and  nobody  knows  anythingof. 
Capt.  ^.  Oh  !  I  have  heard  the  silly  affair  before  ; 
I'm  not  at  all  prejudiced  against  her  on  that  ac- 
count. But  it  must  be  very  distressing,  indeed,  to 
you,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh !  it  gives  me  the  hydrostatics  to  such 
a  degree  !  1  thought  she  had  persisted  froracorres- 
nonditig  with  him;  but,  behold,  this  very  day,  I 
liave  interceded  another  letter  from  the  fellow  • 
I  believe  I  have  it  in  mv  pocket  ' 

Capt.  A.  O,  the  devil  1  my  last  note  I  (Aside.) 
Mrs.  M.  Ay,  here  it  is. 

Capt.  A.  Ay,  my  note,  indeed  I  O,  the  little  trai- 
tress, Lucy.  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  M.  There,  perhaps  you  mav  know  the 
writing.  ( Gives  him  the  letter.) 

Caol.A.  I  think  I  have  seen  the  hand  before: 
yes,  1  certainly  must  have  seen  this  hand  before. 
Mrs.  M.  Nay,  but  read  it.  Captain. 
Capt.  A.  (Reads.)  My  souls  idol,  my  adored 
hydui! — \cry  tender,  indeed! 

Mrs.M.  'Feudcr!  av,  and  profane  too,  o'my 
conscience  I 


Capt.  A.  I  am  excessively  alarmed  at  the  intelli' 
genre  you  send  me ;  the  more  so,  as  my  new  rival — 

JVfri.  M.  That's  you,  sir. 

Capt.  A .  Has  universally  the  character  of  being 
an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  honour. — 
Well,  that's  handsome  enough. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh !  the  fellow  has  some  design  in 
writing  so. 

Cfj/)*.^.  Thathehad,  I'll  answer  for  him,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  M.  But  go  on,  sir  ;  you'll  see  presently. 

Capt.  A.  As  for  the  old  iceather -beaten  she-dragon, 
who  guards  you — Who  can  he  mean  by  that"? 

Mrs.  M.  Me,  sir — me — he  means  me  there — . 
what  do  you  think  now  ?  but  go  ou  a  little  further. 

Capt.  A.  Impudent  scoundrel ! — It  shall  go  hard 
but  I  will  elude  her  vigilance  ;  as  I  am  told  that  the 
same  ridiculous  vanity,  which  makes  her  dress  up  her 
coarse  features,  and  deck  her  dull  chat  with  hard 
words  which  she  don't  understand — 

Mrs.  M.  There,  sir,  an  attack  upon  my  lan- 
guage! what  do  you  think  of  that?  an  aspersion 
upon  my  parts  of  speech  !  was  ever  such  a  brute ! 
Sure,  if  I  reprehend  anything  in  this  world,  it  isi 
the  use  of  my  oracular  tongue,. and  a  nice  derange- 
ment of  epitaphs.  , 

Capt.  A.  He  deserves  to  be  hanged  and  quar- 
tered !  let  me  see — Same  ridiculous  vanity — 

Mrs.  M.  You  need  not  read  it  again,  sir ! 

Capt.  A.  I  beg  pardon,  ma'am — Does  also  lay  her 
open  to  the  grossest  deceptions  from  flattery  and 
pretended  admiration — an  impudent  coxcomb — so 
that  I  have  a  scheme  to  see  you  shortly,  with  the  old 
harridan's  consent,  and  even  to  make  her  a  go-be- 
tween in  our  interviews.     Was  ever  such  assurance ! 


doors !  We'll  try  who  can  plot  best ! 

Capt,  A.  So  we  will,  madam  ;  so  we  will.  Ha ! 
ha!  ha!  a  conceited  puppy!  ha!  ha!  ha!  Well, 
but  Mrs.  Malaprop,  as  the  girl  seems  so  infatuated 
by  this  fellow,  suppose  you  were  to  wink  at  her 
corresponding  with  him  for  a  little  time ;  let  her 
even  plot  an  elopement  with  him,  then  do  you  con- 
nive at  her  escape,  while  I,  just  in  the  nick,  will 
have  the  fellow  laid  by  the  heels,  and  fairly  contrive 
to  carry  her  off  in  his  stead. 

Mrs.  M.  I  am  delighted  with  the  scheme  ;  never 
was  anything  better  perpetrated. 

Capt.  A.  But,  pray,  could  I  not  see  the  lady  for 
a  few  minutes  now  ?  I  should  like  to  try  her  tem- 
per a  little. 

Mrs.  M.  Why,  I  don't  know ;  I  doubt  she  is  not 
prepared  for  a  visit  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  deco- 
rum in  these  matters. 

Capt.  A.  O  Lord,  she  won't  mind  me!  only  tell 
her,  Beverley — 

Mrs.  M.  Sir ! 

Capt.  A.  Gently,  good  tongue  !  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  M,  What  did  you  say  of  Beverley  1 

Capt.  A.  Oh !  I  was  going  to  propose  that  yoa 
should  tell  her,  by  way  of  jest,  that  it  was  Bever- 
ley who  was  below,  she'd  comedown  fast  enough 
then;  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mrs.  M.  'Twonld  be  a  trick  she  well  deserves ; 
besides,  you  know  the  fellow  tells  her  he'll  get  my 
consent  to  see  her:  ha!  h«!  Let  him  if  he  can,  I 
say  again.  Lydia,  come  down  here!  (Calling.} 
He'll  make  me  a  go-between  in  their  interviews!— 
ha!  ha!  ha!  Comedown,  I  say,  Lydia!  I  don't 
wonder  at  your  laughing! — ha!  ha!  ha!  his  im* 
pudenceis  truly  ridiculous. 

Capt.  A.  'Tis  very  ridiculous,  upon  my  soul, 
ma'am ! — ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Mrs.  M.  The  little  hussy  won't  hear.  Well, 
I'll  go  and  tell  her  at  once  who  it  is ;  she  shall 
know  that  Captain  Absolute  is  come  to  wait  oh 
her ;  and  I'll  make  her  behave  as  becomes  a 
yonng  woman. 

Ctipt,  A.  As  you  please,  ma'am. 


Scene  4.] 
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Mrs.  M.  For  the  present,  Captain,  yoar  servant. 
Ah,  you've  not  done  laughing  yet,  I  see — elude 
my  vigilance !  yes,  yes — Ha!  ha!  ha!  [Exit. 

Capt.  A.  Hal  ha!  ha!  one  would  think,  now, 
that  I  might  throw  oft"  all  disguise  at  once,  and 
seize  my  prize  with  security  ;  but  such  is'Lydia's 
caprice,  that,  to  undeceive,  were  probably  to  lose 
her.  I'll  see  whether  she  knows  me.  (  Walks  aside, 
and  seems  engaged  in  looking  at  the  pictures.') 

Enter  Lydia. 

Lyd.  What  a  scene  am  I  now  to  go  through ! 
surely  nothing  can  be  more  dreadful  than  to  be 
obliged  to  listen  to  the  loathsome  addresses  of  a 
stranger  to  one's  heart.  I  have  heard  of  girls 
persecuted,  as  I  am,  who  have  appealed,  in  behalf 
of  their  favoured  lover,  to  the  generosity  of  his 
rival:  suppose  I  were  to  try  it:  there  stands  the 
hated  rival — an  oflicer  too  !  Bat,  oh  !  how  unlike 
my  Beverley!  I  wonder  he  don't  begin — truly 
he  seems  a  very  negligent  wooer ! — quite  at  his 
ease,  upon  my  word!  I'll  speak  first.  Mr.  Ab- 
solute ! 

Capt.  A.  Ma'am.  (Turns  round.) 

Lyd.  O  heavens  !  Beverley  ! 

Capt.  A.  Hush!  hush,  my  life !— Softly !  be 
not  surprised  ! 

Lyd.  I  am  so  astonished !  and  so  terrified !  and 
so  overjoyed!  For  heaven's  sake !  how  came  you 
here? 

Capt.  A.  Briefly;  I  have  deceived  your  aunt. 
I  was  informed  that  my  new  rival  was  to  visit  here 
this  evening;  and,  contriving  to  have  him  kept  away, 
have  passed  myself  on  her  for  Captain  Absolute. 

Lyd.  Oh,  charming!  and  she  really  takes  you 
for  young  Absolute? 

Capt.  A.  Oh  I  she's  convinced  of  it. 

Lyd.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  can't  forbear  laughing,  to 
think  how  her  sagacity  is  over-reached. 

Capt.  A.  But  we  trifle  with  our  precious  mo- 
ments ;  such  another  apportunity  may  not  occur ; 
then  let  me  now  conjure  my  kind,  my  condescend- 
ing angel,  to  fix  the  time  when  I  may  rescue  her 
from  undeserved  persecution  ;  and,  with  a  licensed 
warmth,  plead  for  my  reward. 

Lyd.  Will  you  then,  Beverley,  consent  to  for- 
feit that  portion  of  my  paltry  wealth  ?  that  burden 
on  the  wings  of  love? 

Capt.  A.  Oh!  come  to  me,  rich  only  thus,  in 
loveliness  !  Bring  no  portion  to  me  but  thy  love ; 
'twill  be  generous  in  you,  Lydia;  for  well  you 
know,  it  is  the  only  dower  your  poor  Beverley  can 
repay. 

Lyd.  How  persuasive  are  his  words  !  how  charm- 
ing will  poverty  be  with  him  !  {Aside.) 

Capt.  A.  By  heavens!  I  would  fling  all  goods  of 
fortune  from  me  with  a  prodigal  hand,  to  enjoy 
the  scene  where  I  might  clasp  my  Lydia  to  my  bo- 
som, and  say,  the  world  affords  no  smile  to  me  but 
here.  {Embracing  her.)  If  she  holds  out  now,  the 
devil  is  in  it.  {Aside.) 

■  Lyd.tiovf  could  I  fly  with  him  to  the  Antipodes; 
but  my  persecution  is  not  yet  come  to  a  crisis. 
(Aside.) 

Enter  Mrs.  MalaprOP,  listening. 

Mrs.  M.  I  am  impatient  to  know  how  the  little 
hussy  deports  herself.  (Aside.) 

Capt.  A.  So  pensive,  Lydia!  is  then  your 
warmth  abated? 

Mrs.  M.  "Warmth  abated  1 — so ! — she  has  been  in 
a  passion,  I  suppose.  (Aside.) 

Lyd.  No,  nor  ever  can,  while  I  have  life. 

Mrs.M.  An  ill-temper'd  little  devil!  She'll  be 
in  a  passion  all  her  life,  wiU  she?  (Aside.) 

Lyd.  Let  her  choice  be  Captain  Absolute,  but 
Beverley  is  mine. 

Mrs.  M.  I  am  astonished  at  her  assurance !  to 
,  liis  face,  this  to  his  face!  (Aside.) 

Capt.  A.  Thus,  then,  let  me  enforce  my  suit. 
I  {Kneeling.) 


Mrs.M.  Ay,  poor  young  man!  down  on  his 
knees,  entreating  for  pity  !  I  cart  contain  no  longer. 
(Aside.)  Why,  thou  vixen !  I  have  overheard  you. 

Capt.  A.  Oh,  confound  her  vigilance  !  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  M.  Captain  Absolute,  I  know  not  how  to 
apologize  for  her  shocking  rudeness. 

Capt.  A.  So— all's  safe,  I  find.  (Aside.)  I  have 
hopes,  madam,  that  time  will  bring  the  young 
lady— 

Mrs  M.  O,  there's  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  from 
her!  she's  as  headstrong  as  an  allegory  on  the 
banks  of  Nile. 

Lyd.  Nay,  madam,  what  do  you  charge  me  with 
nowl 

Mrs.  M.  Why,  thou  unblushing  rebel;  didn't 
you  tell  this  gentleman  to  his  face,  that  you  loved 
another  better  ?  didn't  you  say  you  never  would 
be  his  ] 

Lyd.  No,  madam,  I  did  not. 

Mrs.  M.  Good  heavens,  what  assurance !  Lydia, 
Lydia,  you  ought  to  know  that  lying  don't  become 
a  young  woman  !  Didn't  you  boast  that  Beverley — 
that  stroller,  Beverley — possessed  your  heart? 
Tell  me  that,  I  say. 

Lyd.  'Tis  true,  madam,  and  none  but  Beverley — 

Mrs.  M.  Hold !  hold,  assurance !  you  shall  not 
be  so  rude. 

Capt.  A.  Nay,  pray,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  don't  stop 
the  young  lady's  speech  :  she's  very  welcome  to 
talk  thus ;  it  does  not  hurt  me  in  the  least  I  as- 
sure you. 

Mrs.  M,  You  are  too  good.  Captain  ;  too  amiably 
patient :  but  come  with  me,  miss:  let  us  see  you 
again  soon.  Captain;  remember  what  we  have  fixed. 

Capt.  A.  I  shall,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  M.  Come,  take  a  graceful  leave  of  the 
gentleman. 

Lyd.  May  every  blessing  wait  on  my  Beverley, 
my  loved  Bev —  (Mrs.  M,  prevents  her  speaking.) 

Mrs.  M.  Hussey  !  Come  along,  come  along. 

[^Exeunt,   Capt.  Absolute,  kissing  his  hand  to 
Lydia,  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  Lydia. 

Scene  IV. — Acres'  Lodgings. 

Acres  and  David  discovered;  Acres  as  just 
dressed. 

Acres.  Indeed,  David,  dress  does  make  a  dif- 
ference, David. 

Dav.  'Tis  all  in  all,  I  think;  difference!  why, 
an'  you  were  to  go  now  to  Clod  Hall,  I  am  certain 
the  old  lady  wouldn't  know  you:  master  Butler 
wouldn't  believe  his  own  eyes,  and  Mrs.  Pickle 
would  cry,  '  Lard  presarve  me  ! '  our  dairy-maid 
would  come  giggling  to  the  door,  and  I  warrant 
Dolly  Tester,  your  honour's  favourite,  would  blush 
like  my  waistcoat.  Oons  !  I'll  hold  a  gallon,  there 
an't  a  dog  in  the  house  but  would  bark,  and  I  ques-' 
tion  whether  Phillis  would  wag  a  hair  of  her  tail. 

Acres.  Ay,  David,  there's  nothing  like  polishing. 

David.  So  I  says  of  your  honour's  boots ;  but  the 
boy  never  heeds  me  ! 

Acres.  But,  David,  has  Mr.  de  la  Grace  been 
here  ?  I  must  rub  up  my  balancing,  and  chasing, 
and  boring. 

Vav.  I'll  call  again,  sir. 

Acres.  Do ;  and  see  if  there  are  any  letters  for 
me  at  the  post-office. 

Dav.  I  will.  By  the  mass,  I  can't  help  looking 
at  your  head  !  if  I  hadn't  been  at  the  cooking,  I 
wish  I  may  die  if  I  should  have  known  the  dish 
again  myself.  [Exit. 

Acres.  (  Comes  forward,  practising  a  dancing  step, ) 
Sink,  slide,  coupte.  Confound  the  first  inventors 
of  cotillions,  say  I!  they  are  as  bad  as  algebra, 
to  us  country  gentlemen.  I  can  walk  a  minuet 
easy  enough,  when  I  am  forced;  and  I  have  been 
accounted  a  good  stick  in  a  country-dance.  Ods 
jigs  and  tabors !  I  never  valued  your  cross-over 
to  the  couple  ;  figure  in  right  and  left  and  I'd 
foot  it  with  e'er  a  captain  in  the  country !  but  these 
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ontlandish  Leathen  allemat»de«  and  cotillions  are 
quite  beyond  nie !  I  shall  never  prosper  at  them, 
that's  sure;  mine  are  true-born  English  legs,  they 
don't  understand  their  cursed  French  lingo!  their 
p<M  this,  and  pas  that,  and  pa*  t'other  !  d — me! 
mj  feet  don't  like  to  be  called  paws  ! 
Enter  David. 

Dav.  Here  is  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  to  wait  on 
jon,  sir. 

Acres.  Shew  him  in.  ^Exit  David. 

Enter  SlR  LucilJS  O'Trigger. 
Sir  L.  Mr.  Acres,  I  am  delighted  to  embrace  you. 
Acres.  My  dear  Sir  Lucius,  I  kiss  your  hands. 
Sir  L.  Pray,  my  friend,  what  has  brought  you  so 
suddenly  to  Bath  ! 

Acres.  'Faith,  I  have  followed  Cupid's  jack-a- 
lantern,  and  find  myself  in  a  quagmire  at  last! 
In  short,  I  have  been  very  ill-used.  Sir  Lucius. 
I  don't  choose  to  mention  names,  but  look  on  me 
as  a  very  ill-used  gentleman. 

Sir  L.  Pray,  what  is  the  case?  I  ask  no  names. 
Acres.  Mark  me.  Sir  Lucius  ;  I  fall  as  deep  as 
need  be  in  love  with  a  young  lady  ;  her  friends  take 
my  part,  I  follow  her  to  Bath,  send  word  of  my 
arrival,  and  receive  answer,  that  the  lady  is  to  be 
otherwise  disposed  of.  This,  Sir  Lucius,  I  call 
being  ill-used. 

Sir  L.  Very  ill,  upon  my  conscience!  Pray,  can 
you  divine  the  cause  of  it? 

Acres.  Why,  there's  the  matter:  she  has  another 
lover,  one  Beverly,  who,  I  am  told,  is  now  in  Bath. 
Ods  slanders  and  lies  !  he  must  be  at  the  bottom 
of  it. 

Sir  L.  A  rival  in  the  case,  is  there?  and  you 
think  he  has  supplanted  you  unfairly? 

Acres.  Unfairly!  to  be  sure  he  has.  He  never 
could  have  done  it  fairly. 

Sir  L.  Then  sure  you  know  what  is  to  be  done! 
Acres.  Not  I,  upon  ray  soul ! 
Sir  L.  We  wear  no  swords  here,  but  you  un- 
derstand me  I 

Acres.  What!  fight  him? 

Sir.  L.  Ay,  to  be  sure :  what  can  I  mean  else? 
Acres.  But  he  has  given  me  no  provocation. 
Sir  L.  Now,  I  think  he  has  given  you  the  great- 
est provocation  in  the  world.  Can  a  man  commit 
a  more  heinous  oft'ence  against  another,  than  to 
fall  in  love  with  the  same  woman?  Oh!  by  my  soul, 
it  is  the  most  unpardonable  breach  of  friendship. 

Acres.  Breach  of  friendship !  Ay,  ay;  but  I  have 
no  acquaintance  with  this  man.  1  never  saw  him 
in  my  life. 

.S'lV.  L.  That's  no  argument  at  all ;  he  has  the 
less  right  then  to  take  such  a  liberty. 

Acres.  'Gad,  that's  true  ;  I  grow  full  of  anger, 
Sir  Lucius!  I  fire  apace;  ods  hilts  and  blades  !  I 
find  a  man  may  have  a  deal  of  valour  in  him,  and 
not  know  it !  But  couldn't  I  contrive  to  have  a 
little  right  on  my  side  ? 

Sir  L.  What  the  devil  signifies  right  when 
your  honour  is  concerned  ?  do  you  think  Achilles, 
or  ray  little  Alexander  the  Great,  ever  inquired 
where  the  right  lay?  No,  by  my  soul,  they  drew 
their  broad  swords,  and  left  the  lazy  sons  of  peace 
to  settle  the  justice  of  it. 

Acres.  Your  words  are  a  grenadier's  march  to 
my  heart!  I  believe  courage  must  be  catching;  I 
certainly  do  feel  a  kind  of  valour  arising,  as  it  were 
—a  kind  of  courage,  as  I  may  say  :  ods  (lints,  pans, 
and  triggers!  I  II  challenge  him  directly. 

S,rL.  Ah  !  my  little  friend,  if  we  had  Blunderbuss 
•  ,  '■frT^'  *^""'*^  '*''^"'  >o»  a  range  of  ancestry 
in  the  ()  Trigger  line,  that  would  furnish  the  New 
Koom  every  one  of  whom  had  killed  his  man.  For 
thougl.  Ilie  mansion  house  and  dirty  acres  have 
slipped  through  my  fingers,  I  thank  heaven,  our 
l.onour  and  the  family  pictures  are  as  fresh  as  ever. 
Acres.  Oh!  Sir  Lucius,  I  have  had  ancestors  too; 
trery  man  of  them  colonel  or  captain  iu  the  mili- 


tia :  ods  balls  and  bairels,  say  no  more — I'm  braced 
for  it.  The  thunder  of  your  words  has  soured  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  in  my  breast.  Zounds!  as 
the  man  in  the  play  says,  "  I  could  do  such  deeds" — 
Sir  L,  Come,  come,  there  must  be  no  passion 
at  all  in  the  case;  these  things  should  always  be 
done  civilly. 

Acres.  I  must  be  i.i  a  passion,  Sir  Lucius ;  I 
must  be  in  a  rage.  Dear  Sir  Lucius,  let  me  be  in 
a  rage,  if  you  love  me.  Come,  here's  pen  and  pa- 
per. {Sits  down  to  write.)  I  would  the  ink  were 
red ;  indite,  I  say,  indite.  How  shall  I  begin?  Ods 
bullets  and  blades,  I'll  write  a  good  bold  hand, 
however. 

Sir  L.  Pray  compose  yourself. 
Acres.  Come,  now,  shall  I  begin  with  an  oath  1 
Do  Sir  Lucius,  let  me  begin  with  a  damn? 

Sir  L.    Pho !  pho !  do  the  thing  decently,  and 
like  a  Christian.     Begin  now.    Sir — 
Aci-es.  That's  too  civil  by  half. 
Sir  L.  To  prevent  the  confusion  that  might  arise — 
Acres.  Well — 

Sir  L.  From  our  both  addressing  the  same  lady — ■ 
Acres.  Ay  ;  there's  the  reason — same  lady — Well. 
Sir  L,  I  shall  expect  the  honour  of  your  company — 
Acres.  Zounds  !  I'm  not  asking  him  to  dinner. 
Sir  L.  Pray,  be  easy. 

Acres.  Well,  then — honour  of  your  company— 
Sir  L.  To  settle  our  pretensions — 
Acres.  Well. 

Sir  L.  Let  me  see ;  ay.  King's  Mead-fields  will 
do — in  King's  Mead-fields. 

Acres.  So,  that's  done.  Well,  I'll  fold  it  up 
presently  ;  my  own  crest,  a  band  and  dagger,  shall 
be  the  seal. 

Sir  L.  You  see,  now,  this  little  explanation  will 
put  a  stop  at  once  to  all  confusion  or  misunder- 
standing that  might  arise  between  you. 

Acres.  Ay,  we  fight  to  prevent  any  misunder- 
standing, 

Sir  L.  Now,  I'll  leave  yon  to  fix  your  own  time.-  ■ 
Take  my  advice,  and  you'll  decide  it  this  evening 
if  you  can;  then,  let  the  worst  come  of  it,  'twill  be 
oft' your  mind  to-morrow. 
Acres.  Very  true. 

Sir  L.  So  I  shall  see  nothing  more  of  you,  un- 
less it  be  by  letter,  till  the  evening.  I  would  do 
myself  the  honour  to  carry  your  message;  but,  to 
tell  you  a  secret,  I  believe  I  shall  have  just  such 
another  aft'air  on  my  own  bands.  There  is  a  gay 
captain  here  who  put  a  jest  on  me  lately  at  the 
expense  of  my  country,  and  I  only  want  to  fall  in 
with  the  gentleman  to  call  him  out. 

Acres.  By  my  valour,  I  should  like  to  see  yoa 
fight  first.  Ods  life,  I  should  like  to  see  you  kill 
him,  if  it  was  only  to  get  alittle  lesson. 

Sir  L.  I  shall  be  very  proud  of  instructing  you. 
Well,  for  the  present — but  remember  now,  when 
you  meet  your  antagonist,  do  every  thing  in  a  mild 
and  agreeable  manner.  Let  yourcouragebeas  keen,  , 
but,  at  the  same  time,  as  polished  as  your  sword. 

\^E.xeunt,  . 
ACT  IV. 
Scene  I. — Acres'  Lodgings. 
Acres  and  David  discovered. 
Dav.  Then,  by  the  mass,  sir,  I  would  do  no  such,  i 
thing;  ne'er  a  Sir  Lucius   O'Trigger  in  the  king- 
dom   should   make  me   fight    when  I  wasn't  sj),,  i 
minded.     Oons  !  what  will  the  old  lady  say  when  < 
she  hears  o't?  i 

Acres.  But  my  honour,   David,  my  honour!  I  ' 
must  be  very  careful  of  my  honour. 

Dav.  Ay,  by  the  mass,  and  I  would  be  verf 
careful  of  it,  and  I  think  in  return  my  honour 
couldn't  do  less  than  be  very  careful  of  me. 

Acres.  Ods  blades!  David,  no  gentleman  will 
ever  risk  th^loss  of  his  honour. 

Dav.  I  say,  then,  it  would  be  but  civil  in  ho- 
nour never  to  risk  the  loss  of  a  gentleman.  Looky9 
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master,  thk  honour  seems  to  be  a  marvellous 
false  friend ;  ay,  truly,  a  very  courtier-like  ser- 
vant. Put  the  case,  I  was  a  gentleman  (which, 
tbauk  heaven,  no  one  can  say  of  me  ;)  well,  my  ho- 
nour makes  me  quarrel  with  another  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance.  So,  we  fight.  (Pleasant  enough 
that.)  Boh!  1  kill  him,  (the  more's  my  luck.) 
Now,  pray,  who  gets  the  profit  of  it"?  why,  my  ho- 
nour. But,  put  the  case  that  he  kills  me  1  by  the 
mass !  I  go  to  the  worms,  an4  my  honour  whips 
over  to  my  enemy. 

Acres.  No,  David,  in  that  case — Ods  crowns 
and  laurels  !  your  honour  follows  you  to  the  grave ! 

Dav.  Now,  that's  just  the  place  where  I  could 
make  a  shift  to  do  without  it. 

Acres.  Zounds!  David,  you  are  a  coward  ! — It 
doesn't  become  my  valour  to  listen  to  you.  What, 
shall  I  disgrace  my  ancestors'?  Think  of  that, 
David — think  what  it  would  be  to  disgrace  my 
ancestors  I 

Dav.  Under  favour,  the  surest  way  of  not  dis- 
gracing them,  is  to  keep  as  long  as  you  can  out  of 
their  company.  Lookye,  now,  master,  to  go  to 
them  in  such  haste — with  an  ounce  of  lead  in  your 
bj-aius— I  should  think  it  might  as  well  be  let  alone. 
Our  ancestors  are  very  good  kind  of  folks ;  but 
they  are  the  last  people  I  should  choose  to  have  a 
visiting  acquaintance  with. 

Acres,  But,  David,  now,  you  don't  think  there 
is  such  very,  very,  very  great  danger,  eh? — 
Qds  life  !  people  often  light  without  any  mischief 
done. 

Dav.  By  the  mass,  I  think  'tis  ten  to  one  against 
you ! — Oons  !  here  to  meet  some  lion-headed  fel- 
low, I  warrant,  with  his  d — n'd  double-barrell'd 
swords  and  cut-and-thrnst  pistols  !   Lord  bless  us  T 

it  makes  me  tremble  to  think  on't those  be  such 

desperate  bloody-minded  weapons !  Well,  I  never 
could  abide  them ! — from  a  child  I  never  could 
fancy  them  !  I  suppose  there  an't  been  so  merci- 
less a  beast  in  the  world  as  your  loaded  pistol. 

Acres,  Zounds  !  I  won't  be  afraid — ods  fire  and 
fury!  you  sha'n't  make  me  afraid. — Here  is  the 
tshallenge,  and  I  have  sent  for  my  dear  friend,  Jack 
Absolute,  to  carry  it  for  me. 

Dav.  Ay,  i'the  name  of  mischief,  let  him  be  the 
rpessenger. — For  my  part,  I  wonld'nt  lend  a  hand 
to  it,  for  the  best  horse  in  your  stable.  By  the 
mass  !  it  don't  look  like  another  letter  ! — it  is,  as 
[  may  say,  a  designing  and  malicious-looking  let- 
ter ! — and  I  warrant  smells  of  gunpowder,  like  a 
soldier's  pouch ! — Oons !  I  wouldn't  swear  it 
mayn't  go  oft'! 

Acres.  Out,  you  poltroon  ! — yon  ha'n't  the  valour 
t»f  a  grasshopper. 

Dav.  Well,  I  say  no  more — 'twill  be  sad  news, 
to  be  sure,  at  Clod  Hall ! — but  I  ha'  done.  How 
PhiJiis  will  howl  when  she  hears  of  it! — ay,  poor 
bitch,  she  little  thinks  what  shooting  her  master's 
joing  after! — and  I  warrant,  old  Crop,  who  has 
carried  your  honour,  field  and  road,  these  ten  years, 
Will  curse  the  hour  he  was  born  !  (  Whivipering.) 

Acres.  It  won't  do,  David — I  am  determined  to 
ight — so  get  along,  you  coward,  while  I'm  m  the 
niod. 

Enter  Servant, 

Ser,  Captain  Absolute,  sir. 

Acres,  O!  shew  him  up.  \^Exit  Servant. 

David.  W^ell,  heaven  send  we  be  all  alive  this 
iine  to-morrow. 

Acres.  What's  that "? — Don't  provoke  me,  David ! 

Dav.  Good  by,  master.     (Whimpering.) 

Acres.  Get  along,  you  cowardly,  dastardly, 
roaking  raven.  [Exit  David. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  ABSOLUTE. 
Capt.  A.  What's  the  matter.  Bob? 
■  Acres.  A  vile,  sheep-hearted  blockhead !— If  I  , 
pdo'tthe  valour  of  St.  George,  and  the  dragon  to 
jOQt— 
I  ■  ■ 


Capt.  A,  But  what  did  you  want  with  me.  Bob  ? 

Acres.  Ohl—there— (Gives  him  the  challenge.) 
Capt,  A.  To  Ensign  JBeverletf,  So — what's  Eroinsr 
on  now?   (JsiWe.)  Well,  what's  this? 

Acres,  A  challenge! 

Capt,  A,  Indeed!— Why,  you  won't  fight  him 
Will  you,  Bob  ? 

Acres,  Egad  !  but  I  will,  Jack.— Sir  Lucius  has 
wrought  me  to  it.  He  has  left  me  full  of  rage— 
and  1 11  fight  this  evening,  that  so  much  good  pas- 
sion mayn't  be  wasted. 

Capt.  A.  But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

Acres.  Why,  as  I  think  you  know  something  of 
this  fellow,  I  want  you  to  find  him  out  for  me,  and 
give  him  this  mortal  defiance.  '  n^. 

Capt.  A.  Well,  give  it  me,  and  trust  me  he  gets 

Acres.  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  my  dear  Jack  • 
but  it  is  giving  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  ' 

Caj).  A.  Not  in  the  least — I  beg  yon  won't  men- 
tion it — No  trouble  in  the  world,  I  assure  you. 

^ ere*.  You  are  very  kind.  What  it  is  to  have 
a  friend  : — you  couldn't  be  my  second, — ^could  vou 
Jack?  •'     ' 

Capt.  A.  Why,  no.  Bob— not  in  this  affair— it 
would  not  be  quite  so  proper. 

Acres.  Well,  then,  I  must  get  my  friend  Sir 
Lucius.  I  shall  have  your  good  wishes,  however 
Jack  ?  ' 

Capt.  A,  Whenever_he  meets  you,  believe  me. 
Enter  Servant. 

Serv,  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  is  below,  inquirinir 
for  the  Captain.  ^         *' 

J^apt.  A.  I'll  come  instantly.         ^Exit  Servant. 
Well,  my  little  hero,  success  attend  you.  (Going.) 

Acres.  Stay,  stay.  Jack.— If  Beverley  should 
ask  you  what  kind  of  a  man  your  friend  Acres  is, 
do  tell  him  I  am  a  devil  of  a  fellow — will  you.  Jack  ? 

Capt.  A.  To  be  sure  I  shall.  I'll  say  you  are  a 
determined  dog,  eh.  Bob  ? 

Acres.  Ay,  do,  do ;  and  if  that  frightens  him, 
egad !  perhaps  he  mayn't  come.  So  tell  him  I  gene- 
rally kill  a  man  a  week  ;  will  yoa.  Jack  ? 

Capt.  A.  I  will ;  I  will;  I'll  say  you  are  call'd 
in  the  country,    "  Fighting  Bob."  ' 

Acres.^  Right,  right— 'tis  all  to  prevent  mischief: 
for  I  don't  want  to  take  his  life,  if  I  clear  my  honour. 

Capt.  A.  No  !— that's  very  kind  of  you. 

Acres.  Why,  you  don't  wish  me  to  kill  him,  do 
you,  Jack? 

Capt.  A.  No,  upon  my  soul,  I  do  not.  But  a 
devil  of  a  fellow,  eh  ?     ( Going. ) 

Acres.  True,  true— But  stay— stay.  Jack— you 
may  add,  that  you  never  saw  me  in  such  a  rage  be- 
fore— a  most  devouring  rage. 

Ca2)t.  A.  I  will,  I  will. 

Acres.  Remember,  Jack — a  determined  dog ! 

Capt,  A.  Ay,  ay,  "  Fighting  Bob,"       [E.veunt. 

Scene  II.— Mj-^.  Malaprops  Lodgings. 
Enter  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  Lydia. 

Mrs.  M.  Why,  thou  perverse  one ! — tell  me  what 
you  can  object  to  him  ? — Isn't  he  a  handsome  man? 
tell  me  that.  A  genteel  man?  a  pretty  figure  of  a 
man? 

Lyd.  She  little  thinks  whom  she  is  praising, 
(Aside.)    So  is  Beverly,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  M.  No  caparisons,  miss,  if  you  please., 
Caparisons  don't  become  a  young  woman.  No ! 
Captain  Absolute  is  indeed  a  fine  gentleman. 

Lyd.  Ay,  the  Captain  Absolute  you  have  seen. 
(Aside.) 

Mrs.  M.  Then  he's  so  well  bred !  so  full  of 
alacrity  and  adulation !  He  he  has  so  much  to  say 
for  himself,  in  such  good  language  too.  His  phy- 
siogomy  so  grammatical;  then  his  presence  so 
noble !  I  protest,  when  I  saw  him,  I  thought  of 
what  Hamlet  says  in  the  play  :  "  Hesperian  curls  ; 
the  front  of  Job  himself!  an  eye,  like  March,  to 
threaten  at  command !  a  .station,  like  Harry  Mer- 
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cary,  new—"    Something  about  kissing  on  a  hill 
—however,  the  similitude  struck  me  direotlj. 

Lyd.  How  enraged  she'll  be  presently,  when 
she  discovers  her  mistake  !  (Aside.) 
Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir  Anthony  and  Captain  Absolute  are  be- 
low, ma'am.  ^„  .    „  -, 

Mrs.  M.  Shew  them  np  here.  {^Exit  Servant.] 
Now,  Lydia,  I  insist  on  your  behaving  as  becomes 
a  young  woman.  Shew  your  good  breeding,  at 
least,  though  yon  have  forgot  your  duty. 

Lijd.  Madam,  I  have  told  yon  ray  resolution, 
I  shall  not  only  give  him  no  encouragement,  but  I 
■won't  even  speak  to,  or  look  at  him.  (Flings  her- 
self into  a  chair,  with  her  face  from  the  door.) 

Enter  SiR  ANTHONY  and  Captain  Absolute. 

Sir  Anth.  Here  we  are,  Mrs.  Malaprop  ;  come 
to  mitigate  the  frowns  of  unrelenting  beauty  ; — and 
difficulty  enough  I  had  to  bring  this  fellow.  I 
don't  know  what's  the  matter ;  but  if  I  had  not  held 
him  by  force,  he'd  have  given  me  the  slip. 

Mrs.  M.  You  have  infinite  trouble.  Sir  Anthony, 
in  the  affair.  I  am  ashamed  for  the  cause !  Lydia, 
Lydia,  rise,  I  beseech  you ! — ^pay  your  respects  ! 
(Aside  to  her.) 

Sir  Anth.  I  hope,  madam,  that  Miss  Languish 
lias  reflected  on  the  worth  of  this  gentleman,  and 
the  regard  due  to  her  aunt's  choice,  and  my  alli- 
ance.— Now,  Jack,  speak  to  her.     (Aside  to  him.) 

Capt.A.  What  the  devil  shall  I  do?  (Aside.) 
Yon  see,  sir,  she  won't  even  look  at  me  whilst  you 
are  here.  I  knew  she  wouldn't ; — I  told  you  so — 
Let  me  entreat  you,  sir,  to  leave  us  together! 
(Crrpt.  A.  s'eems  to  crpostulate  with  his  father.) 

Sir  Anlh.  I  say,  sir,  I  won't  stir  a  foot  yet, 

Mrs.  M.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Sir  Anthony,  that 
ny  afllaenofc  over  my  niece  is  very  small;  Tiiru 
round,  Lydia ;  I  blush  for  you  !     (Aside  to  her.) 

Sir  Anth.  May  I  not  flatter  myself,  that  Miss 
Languish  will  assign  what  cause  of  dislike  she  can 
Lave  to  ray  son? — Why  don't  you  begin,  Jack?— . 
Speak,  you  puppy, — speak  !     (Aside  to  him.) 

Mrs.  M.  It  IS  impossible,  Sir  Anthony,  she  can 
have  any.  Siie  will  not  say  she  has. — Answer, 
hussy  1  why  don't  yon  answer !     (Aside  to  her.) 

Sir  Anth.  Then,  madam,  I  trust  that  a  childish 
and  hasty  predilection  will  be  no  bar  to  Jack's  hap- 
piness.— Zounds!  sirrah!  why  don't  you  speak  1 
(Aside  to  him.^ 

Cnpt.  A.  Hem!  hem!  Madam — hem  !  (Capt.  Ab- 
solute attempts  to  speak,  then  returns  to  Sir  Anth.) 
'Faith  !  sir,  I  am  so  confounded  ! — and  so— so 
confused  ! — I  told  yon  I  should  be  so,  sir, — I 
knew  it. — The— the  tremor  of  my  passion  entirely 
takes  away  ray  presence  of  mind. 

Sir  Anth.  But  it  don't  take  away  your  voice, 
fool,  does  ill — Go  up  and  speak  to  her  directly  ! 
(Capt.  Absolute  makes  signs  to  Mrs.  Malaprop  to 
leave  them  together.)  What  the  devil  are  yon  at  1 
unlock  your  jaws,  sirrah,  or — (Aside  to  him.) 

Capt.  A.  (J)raws  near  Lydia.)  Now  heaven  send 
she  may  be  too  sullen  to  look  round !— t  must  dis- 
guise mv  voice.  (Aside.— Speaks  in  a  low,  hoarse 
lone.)  VVili  not  Miss  Languish  lend  an  ear  to  the 
wild  accents  of  true  love  I — Will  not — 

Sir  Anth.  What  the  devil  ails  the  fellow  ?— Why 
don't  yon  speak  out?— not  stand  croaking  like  a 
frog  in  a  quinsey  ! 

Capt.  A.  The — the— excess  of  my  awe,  and  my 
•^Tny — modesty,  quite  choak  me  ! 

Sir  Anlh.  Ah!  your  modesty  again  !— I'll  tell 
jou  what,  Jack:  if  you  don't  speak  out  directly 
and  giihly  too,  I  shall  be  in  such  a  rage  !— Mrs. 
Malaprop,  I  wish  the  lady  would  favour  us  with 
something  more  than  a  side-front.  (Mrs.  Mala- 
prop seems  to  chide  Lydia.) 

Capt.A.  So!  all  will  out,  I  see !  (Goes  up  to 
Lydui,  speaks  softly.)  Be  not  surpriaed,  my  Lydia. 
Mipyress  all  guqmse  «t  prowmt. 


Lyd.  (Atide.)  Heavens  !  'tis  Beverley's  voice  !■ 
(Looks  round  6y  degrees,  then  starts  up.)  Is  this 
possible?  My  Beverley!  How  can  this  be?  My 
Beverley? 

Capt.  A.  Ah  !  'tis  all  over !     (Aside.) 

Sir  Anth.  Beverley  !  the  devil,  Beverley!  What 
can  the  girl  mean?  This  is  my  son,  Jack  Absolute. 

Mrs.  M.  For  shame,  hussy!  for  shame!  your 
head  runs  so  on  that  fellow,  that  yon  have  him  al- 
ways in  your  eyes !  Beg  Captain  Absolute's  pardon, 
dirctly. 

Lyd.  I  see  no  Captain  Absolute,  but  my  loved 
Beverley ! 

Sir  Anth,  Zounds  1  the  girl's  mad  1  her  brain's 
turned  by  reading  ! 

Mrs,  M.  O'  my  conscience,  I  believe  so  !  What 
do  yon  mean  by  Beverley,  hussy  ?  Yon  saw  Captain 
Absolute  before  to-day ;  there  he  is,  your  husband 
that  shall  be. 

Lyd.  With  all  my  soul,  ma'am,  when  I  refuse 
my  Beverley. 

Sir  Anth.  Oh !  she's  as  mad  as  Bedlam  !  or  has 
this  fellow  been  playing  us  a  rogue's  trick?  Come 
here,  sirrah,  who  the  devil  are  you? 

Capt.A.  'Faith,  sir,  I  am  not  quite  clear  my- 
self;  but  I'll  endeavour  to  recollect. 

Sir  Anth.  Are  you  my  son  or  not  ?  answer  for- 
your  mother,  you  dog,  if  yon  won't  for  me. 

Capt,  A.  Ye  powers  of  impudence,  befriend  me ! 
(Aside.)  Sir  Anthony,  most  assuredly  I  am  your  ■ 
wife's  son;  and  that  I  sincerely  believe  myself  to 
be  your's  also,  I  hope  my  duty  has  always  shewn. 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  am  yonr  most  respectful  admirer, 
and  shall  be  proud  to  add,  affectionate  nephew.     I 
need  not  tell  my  Lydia  that  she  sees  her  faithful  | 
Beverley,  who,  knowing  the  singular  generosity  of  j 
her  temper,   assumed   that  name,    and  a  station, 
which  has  proved  a  test  of  the  most  disinterested 
love,  which  he  now  hopes  to  enjoy  in  a  more  ele- 
vated character. 

Lyd.  So !  there  will  be  no  elopement  after  all !' 
(Sullenly.) 

Sir  Anth.  Upon  my  soal !  Jack,  thou  art  a  very' 
impudent  fellow!  To  do  you  justice,  I  think  I' 
never  saw  a  piece  of  more  consummate  assurance! 

Capt.  A .  Oh  !  you  flatter  me,  sir,  yon  compli- 
ment— 'tis  my  modesty  you  know,  sir,  my  modesty,, 
that  has  stood  in  my  way. 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  not  the  dull,, 
insensible  varlet  yon  pretended  to  be,  however. 
I'm  glad  you  have  made  a  fool  of  your  father,  yoa 
dog,  I  am.  So,  this  was  your  penitence,  yonr  duty,, 
and  obedience  !  I  thought  it  was  d — n'd  sudden^ 
You  never  heard  their  names  before,  not  you! 
'  What,  the  Languishes  of  Worcestershire,  eh  "i 
if  yon  conld  please  me  in  the  affair,  'twas  all  yoa 
desired!  Ah!  you  dissembling  villain!  What! 
(Pointing  to  Lydia.)  She  squints,  don't  she?  a 
little  red-haired  girl !  eh?  Why,  you  hypocriticali 
young  rascal,  I  wouder  you  a'n't  ashamed  to  holcfe 
up  your  head. 

Capt,  A,  'Tis  with  difBcnlty,  sir  ;  I  am  con- 
fused, very  much  confused,  as  you  must  perceivCt 

Mrs.M.  Olud!  Sir  Anthony!  a  new  light  break* 
in  upon  me!  eh!  how!  what!  Captain,  did  yo» 
write  the  letters  then  ?  What  ?  am  I  to  thank  yott 
for  the  elegant  compilation  of  an  "  old  weather-i 
beaten  she-dragon,"  eh?  O  mercy!  was  it  yott' 
that  reflected  on  my  parts  of  speech? 

Capt.A.  Dear  sir!  my  modesty  will  be  over- 
powered at  last,  if  you  don't  as.sist  me.  I  shall 
certainly  not  be  able  to  stand  it. 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  we  must 
forget  and  forgive ;  ods  life  !  matters  have  taken 
so  clever  a  turn  all  of  a  sudden,  that  I  could  find 
in  my  heart  to  be  so  good-humoured !  and  so  gal- 
lant !  eh !  Mrs.  Malaprop !  Come  we  must  leave 
them  together,  Mrs.  Malaprop ;  they  long  to  fly 
into  each  other's  arms,  I  warrant !  Jack,  isn't  th« 
cheek  as  I  .laid,  eh !  and  the  eye,  you  rogue  !  and 
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Lbe  lip,  eh  !  Cflme,  Mra.  Malaprop,  we'll  not  dis- 
turb their  tenderness,  their's  is  the  time  of  life  for 
happiness!  "  Youlh^s  the  season  made  for  joy." 
(Sings.)  Eh!  Od's  life!  I'm  in  such  spirits,  I 
non't  know  what  I  could  not  do !  Permit  me, 
ma'am,  (Gives  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Malaprop.  Sings.) 
"  Tol  derol:"  'gad  I  should  like  to  have  a  little 
fooling  myself,  "  Tol  derol!  derol!" 

\_Exit,  singing,  and  handing  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
off.    Lydia  sits  sullenly  in  her  chair. 

Capl.  A.  So  much  thought  bodes  me  no  good. 
(^Aside.)     So  grave,  Lydia  ! 

Lyd.  Sir! 

Capt.  A.  So  !  egad  !  I  thought  as  much ;  that 
i — d  monosyllable  has  frozen  me!  (Aside.)  What, 
Lydia,  now  that  we  are  as  happy  in  onr  friends' 
consent  as  in  our  mutual  vows — 

Lyd.  Friends'  consent,  indeed  !  (Peevishly.) 

Capt.  A.  Come,  come,  we  must  lay  aside  some 
Df  our  romance  ;  a  little  wealth  and  comfort  may 
be  endured  after  all.  And  for  your  fortune,  the 
awyers  shall'make  such  settlements  as — 

Lyd.  Lawyers!  I  hate  lawyers. 

Capt.  A.  Nay,  then  we  will  not  wait  for  their 
ingering  forms,  but  instantly  procure  the  license, 
mi — 

Lyd.  The  license !  I  hate  license  ! 

Capt.  A.  Oh,  my  love!  be  not  so  unkind!  thus 
et  me  entreat — (Kneeling.) 

Lyd.  Psha !  wnat  signifies  kneeling,  when  you 
mow  I  must  have  you? 

Capt.  A.  (Rising.)  Nay,  madam,  there  shall  be 
10  constraint  upon  your  inclinations,  I  promise 
i/oa.  If  I  have  lost  your  heart,  I  resign  the  rest. 
Gad,  I  must  try  what  alittle  spirit  will  do.  (Aside.) 

Lyd.  (Rising.)  Then,  sir,  let  me  tell  you,  the 
interest  you  had  there  was  acquired  by  a  mean, 
mmanly  imposition,  and  deserves  the  punishment 
of  fraud.  What,  you  have  been  treating  me  like 
I  child  !  humouring  ray  romance;  and  laughing,  I 
luppose,  at  your  success  ! 

Capt.  A.  You  wrong  me,  Lydia,  you  wrong  me ; 
jnly  hear — 

Lijd.  So,  while  I  fondly  imagined  we  were  de- 
ieiving  my  relations,  and  flattered  myself  that  I 
ihould  outwit  and  incense  them  all ;  behold,  my 
lopes  are  to  be  crushed  at  once,  by  my  aunt's 
jonsent  and  approbation,  and  I  am  myself  the  only 
lupe  at  last!  (Walking  about  in  a  heat.)  But 
jere,  sir,  here  is  the  picture;  Beverley's  picture  ! 
[Talcing  a  miniature  from  her  bosom.)  which  I 
lave  worn,  night  and  day,  in  spite  of  threats  and 
intreaties  !  There  sir,  (flings  it  to  him)  and  be 
assured,  I  throw  the  original  from  my  heart  as 
;asily. 
,   Capf.  A.  Nay,  nay,  ma'am,  we  will  not  differ  as 

0  that ;  here,  (taking  out  a  picture,)  here  is  Miss 
jydia  Languish.  "What  a  difference  !  ay,  there  is 
he  heavenly  assenting  smile,  that  first  gave  soul 
:nd  spirit  to  my  hopes  ;  those  are  the  lips  which 
ealed  a  vow,  as  yet  scarce  dry  in  Cupid's  calen- 
dar; and  there  the  half-resentful  blush,  that  would 
save  checked  the  ardour  of  my  thanks.  Well,  all 
'hat's  past ;  all  over  indeed !  There,  madam,  in 
'eauty,  that  copy  is  not  equal  to  you,  but  in  my 
lind,  its  merit  over  the  original,  in  being  still  the 
ame,  is  such,  that,  I'll  put  it  in  my  pocket. 

Lyd.  (Softening.)  'Tis  your  own  doing,  sir;  I, 
-I — I  suppose  you  are  perfectly  satisfied. 

1  Capt.  A.  Oh  !  most  certainly  ;  sure  now,  this  is 
imch  better  than  being  in  love!  ha!  ha!  ha! 
acre's  some  spirit  in  this.  What  signifies  break- 
ig  some  scores  of  solemn  promises?  All  that's  of 
P  consequence,  you  know.  To  be  sure,  people 
'ill  say,  that  miss  didn't  know  her  own  mind  ;  but 
iBver  mind  that  :  or,  perhaps,  they  may  be  ill- 
atnred  enough  to  hint,  that  the  gentleman  grew 
red  of  the  lady,  and  forsook  her ;  but  don  t  let 
bat  fret  you . 

Lyd.  There's  no  bearing  his  insolence  I 


Enter  Mrs.  MalaproP  and  SiR  ANttfONY. 

Mrs.  M.  (Entering.)  Come,  we  must  intermpf 
your  billing  and  cooing  awhile. 

Lyd.  Tins  is  worse  than  your  treachery  and  de^ 
ceit,  you  base  iugrate  !    (Sobbing.') 

Sir  Anth.  What  the  devil's  the  matter  now! 
Zounds  !  Mrs.  Malaprop,  this  is  the  oddest  billing 
and  cooing  I  ever  heard.  But  what  the  deuce  is  the 
meaning  of  it?  I'm  quite  astonished. 

Capt.  A.  Ask  the  lady,  sir. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh,  mercy  !  I'm  quite  analys'd,  for  my 
part !  why,  Lydia,  what  is  the  reason  of  thisl 

Lyd.  Ask  the  gentleman,  ma'am. 

Sir  Anth.  7ionxiAs\  I  shall  be  in  a  frenzy !  Why, 
Jack,  you  are  not  come  out  to  be  any  one  else,  are 
youl 

Mrs.  M.  Ay,  sir,  there's  no  more  trick,  is  there? 
you  are  not,  like  Cerberus,  three  gentlemen  at 
once,  are  you  ? 

Capt. A.  You'll  not  let  me  speak ;  I  say  the  lady 
can  account  for  this  much  better  than  I  can. 

Lyd.  Ma'am,  you  once  commanded  me  never  to 
think  of  Beverley  again  :  there  is  the  man  ;  I  shall 
obey  you :  for  from  this  moment  I  renounce  him 
for  ever.  \^Exit. 

Mrs,  M.  O  mercy  and  miracles !  what  a  turn 
here  is!  Why  sure.  Captain,  you  haven't  behaved 
disrespectfully  to  my  niece  ! 

Sir  Anth.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — ha,  ha,  ha !  now  I  see 
it ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  now  I  see  it :  you  have  been  too 
lively.  Jack.  , 

Capt.  A .  Nay,  sir,  upon  my  word' — • 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  no  lying,  Jack  ;  I'm  sure 'twas 
so.  Come,  no  excuses.  Jack  ;  why  your  father, 
you  rogue,  was  so  before  you:  the  blood  of  the 
Absolutes  was  always  impatient. 

Capt.  A.  By  all  that's  good,  sir — • 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds !  say  no  more,  I  tell  you 
Mrs.  Malaprop  shall  make  your  peace.  You  must 
make  his  peace,  Mrs.  Malaprop  :  you  must  tell  her, 
'tis  Jack's  way  ;  tell  her,  'tis  all  our  ways — it  runs  in 
the  blood  of  our  family !  Come  away,  Jack,  ha,  ha, 
ha!  Mrs.  Malaprop — a  young  villain  !  (Pushes hitn 
out.) 

Mrs.M.  Oh,  Sir  Anthony!  O,  fie,  Captain  ! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— TSe  North  Parade.  , 
Enter  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger. 
Sir  L.  I  wonder  where  this  Captain  Absolute 
hides  himself.  Upon  my  conscience,  these  officers 
are  always  in  one's  way  in  love  affairs:  I  remember 
I  might  have  married  Lady  Dorothy  Carmine,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  little  rogue  of  a  major,  who  rau 
away  with  her  before  she  could  get  a  sight  of  me  ! 
And  I  wonder  too  what  it  is  the  ladies  can  see  in 
them  to  be  so  fond  of  them  ;  unless  it  be  a  touch 
of  the  old  serpent  in  them,  that  makes  the  little 
creatures  be  caught  like  vipers,  with  a  bit  of  red 
cloth.  Ah  !  isn't  this  the  Captain  coming?  'faith,  it 
is  !  There  is  a  probability  of  succeeding  about  that 
fellow,  that  is  mighty  provoking!  Who  the  devil  is 
he  talking  to  1  (Steps  aside.) 

Enter  Captain  Absolute. 

Capt.  A.  To  what  fine  purpose  have  I  been  plot- 
ting !  a  noble  reward  for  all  my  schemes,  upon  my 
soul!  a  little  gipsy  !  I  did  not  think  her  ro- 
mance could  have  made  her  so  d — n'd  absurd 
either.  'Sdeath,  I  never  was  in  a  worse  humour 
in  my  life!  I  could  cut  my  own  throat,  or  any 
other  person's,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the 
world ! 

Sir  L.  O,  faith!  I'm  in  the  luck  of  it.  I  never 
could  have  found  him  in  a  sweeter  temper  for  my 
purpose:  to  be  sure  I'm  just  come  in  the  nick.  Now 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  him,  and  so  quarrel 
genteelly.  (Aside.  Goes  up  to  Captain  Ab.\olule.') 
With  regard  to  that  matter,  Captain,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  differ  in  opinion  with  you. 
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Capt.  A.  Upon  my  word,  then,  ^ou  must  be  a 
•very  subtle  disputant :  because,  sir,  I  happened 
just  then  to  be  giving  no  opinion  at  all. 

Sir  L.  That's  no  reason  ;  for  give  me  leave  to 
tell  you,  a  man  may  think,  an  untruth  as  well  as 
speak  one. 

Capt. A.  Very  true,  sir;  but  if  a  man  never 
utters  his  thoughts,  1  should  think  they  might  stand 
a  chance  of  escaping  controversy. 

Sir  L.  Then,  sir,  you  differ  in  opinion  with  me, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

Capt.  A.  Harkye,  Sir  Lucius,  iC  I  bad  not  be- 
fore known  you  to  be  a  gentleman,  upon  my  soul, 
I  should  not  have  discovered  it  at  this  interview  ; 
for,  what  you  can  drive  at,  unless  you  mean  to 
quarrel  with  me,  I  cannot  conceive ! 

.S'ir  L.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  quick- 
ness of  your  apprehension  ;  (bowing,)  you  have 
named  the  very  thing  I  would  be  at, 

Capt,  A,  Very  well,  sir,  I  shall  certainly  not 
baulk  your  inclinations  ;  but  I  should  be  glad  you 
would  please  to  explain  your  motives. 

Sir  L,  Pray,  sir,  be  easy — the  quarrel  is  a  very 
pretty  quarrel,  as  it  stands — we  should  only  spoil 
it  by  trying  to  explain  it.  However,  your  memory 
is  very  short — or  you  could  not  have  forgot  an 
affront  you  passed  on  me  within  this  week.  So, 
no  more,  but  name  your  time  and  place. 

Capt.  A.  Well,  sir,  since  you  are  so  bent  on  it, 
the  sooner  the  better  ;  let  it  be  this  evening — here 
by  the  Spring  Gardens.  We  shall  scarcely  be 
interrupted. 

Sir  L.  'Faith !  that  same  interruption,  in  affairs 
of  this  nature,  shews  very  great  ill-breeding.  I 
don't  know  what's  the  reason,  but  in  England,  if  a 
thing  of  this  kind  gels  wind,  people  make  such  a 
pother,  that  a  gentleman  can  never  fight  in  peace 
and  quietness.  However,  if  it's  the  same  to  you, 
Captain,  I  should  take  it  as  aparticular  kindness,  if 
you'd  let  us  meet  in  King's  Mead-(ields,  as  a  little 
business  will  call  me  there  about  six  o'clock,  and  I 
may  despatch  botli  matters  at  once. 

Ca})t.  A.  'Tis  the  same  to  me  exactly.  A  little 
after  six,  then,  we  will  discuss  this  matter  more 
seriously. 

Sir  L.  If  you  please,  sir;  there  will  be  very 
pretty  small-sword  light,  though  it  won't  do  for  a 
lon^  shot.  So,  that  matter's  settled,  and  my  mind's 
at  ease.  ^Exit. 

Ertfer  Faulkland,  meeting  Captain  Absolute. 

Capt,  A,  Well  met.  I  was  going  to  look  for  you. 
Oh,  Faulkland !  all  the  demons  of  spile  and  disap- 
pointment have  conspired  against  me  !  I'm  so  vexed, 
that  if  I  had  not  the  prospect  of  a  resource,  in  being 
knocked  o'  the  head  by-and-by,  I  should  scarce 
Lave  spirits  to  tell  you  the  cause. 

Faulk,  What  can  you  mean  1  Has  Lydia  changed 
her  mind  ?  I  should  have  thought  her  duty  and 
inclination  would  now  have  pointed  to  the  same 
object. 

,  Capt.  A.  Ay,  just  as  the  eyes  do  of  a  person  who 
squints  :  when  her  love-eye  was  fixed  on  me — 
t'other,  her  eye  of  duty,  was  finely  obliqued:  but 
when  duty  bid  her  point  that  the  same  way — off 
I'olhor  turned  on  a  swivel,  and  secured  its  retreat 
with  a  frown. 

Faulk,  But  what's  the  resource  you — 

i^apt.  A,  Oh,  to  wind  up  the  whole.  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger— you  know  him  by  sight — for  some  af- 
front, which  1  am  sure  I  never  intended,  has  obliged 
me  to  meet  him  this  evening  at  six  o'clock,  'tis  on 
that  account  1  wish  to  uee  you — you  miist  go  with 
me. 

Faulk.  Nav,  there  must  be  some  mistake,  sure. 
Sir  Luciua  shall  explain  himself,  and  I  dare  say 
matters  may  be  accommodated:  but  this  evening, 
did  you  say?     I  wish  it  had  been  any  other  time. 

Copt.  A.  Why?  there  will  he  light  enough: 
(there  will,  as  Sir  Lucius  says)  "be  very  pretty 


small-sword  light,  though  it  will  uot  do  for  a  loog 
shot."     Confound  his  long  shots! 

Faulk.  But  I  am  myself,  a  good  deal  ruffled,  by  ' 
a  difference  I  have  had  with  Julia.     My  vile,  tor-  : 
mentiug  temper  has  made  me  treat  her  so  cruelly, 
that  I  shall  not  be  myself  till  we  are  reconciled. 

Capt.  A,  By  heavens,  Faulkland,  you  don't  de- 
serve her. 

Enter  Servant,  who  gives  Faulkland  a  letter. 

Faulk.  O,  Jack!  this  is  from  Julia;  I  dread  to  >] 
open  it. 

Capt.  A.  Here — let  me  see — (Takes  the  letter  and 
opens  it.)  Ay,  a  final  sentence,  indeed!  'tis  all  over 
with  you,  'faith ! 

Faulk.  Nay,  Jack,  don't  keep  me  in  suspense. 

Capt.  A.  Hear,  then.  (Reads.)  "■' As  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  my  dear  Faulkland' s  own  reflections  have 
already  upbraided  him  for  his  last  unkindness  to  vw, 
I  luill  not  add  a  ivord  on  the  subject.  I  unsh  to  speak 
ivith  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Your's,  ever  and  truli/, 
JuMA."  There's  stubbornness  and  resentment  for 
you !  (Gives  him  the  letter.)  Why,  man,  you  don't 
seem  one  whit  the  happier  at  this  !  ' 

Faulk.  Oh!  yes,  lam;  but — but — 

Capt.  A.  Confound  your  buts  !  Yon  never  hear 
anything  that  would  make  another  man  bless  him- 
self; but  you  immediately  d — n  it  with  a  but. 

Faidk.  Now,  Jack,  as  you  are  my  friend,  owi»i 
honestly ;  don't  you  think  there  is  something  for- 
ward, something  indelicate,  in  this  haste  to  forgive? 
Women  should  never  sue  for  reconciliation ;  that 
should  always  come  from  us :  they  should  retaini 
their  coldness  till  wooed  to  kindness  ;  and  theip 
pardon,  like  their  love,  should  "  Not  unsought  boi 
won." 

Capt. A.  I  have  not  patience  to  listen  to  you; 
thou'rt  incorrigible  !  so  say  no  more  on  the  subject.! 
I  must  go  to  settle  a  few  matters  ;  let  me  see  yoo; 
before  six  ;  remember,  at  my  lodgings.  A  poor,* 
industrious  devil,  like  me,  who  have  toiled,  and 
drudged,  and  plotted  to  gain  my  ends,  and  am,  ati 
last,  disappointed  by  other  people's  folly,  may,  in 
pity,  be  allowed  to  swear  and  grumble  a  little ;  bull 
a  captious  sceptic  in  love  ;  aslave  tofretfulness  andi 
whim,  who  has  no  difliculties  but  of  his  own  creat' 
ing,  is  a  subject  more  fit  for  ridicule  than  compas- 
sion !  [Exit 

Faulk.  I  feel  his  reproaches ;  yet  I  would  nol' 

change  this  too  exquisite  nicety  for  the  gross  con-/ 

tent  with  which  he  tramples  on  the  thorns  of  love 

His  engaging  me  in  this  duel  has  started  an  idea  ili 

my  head,  which  I  will  instantly  pursue  ;  I'll  use  l 

as  the  touchstone  of  Julia's  sincerity  and  disinte-i 

restedness  ;  if  her  love  prove  pure,  and  sterling 

ore,  my  name  will  rest  on  it  with  honour!  and' 

once  I've  stamped  it  there,  I'll  lay  aside  my  doubtn 

for  ever.  \^Exit< 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — Julia's  Dressing-room. 

Enter  3 VLi A. 

Jul.  How  this  message  has  alarmed  me!  wba^ 
dreadful  accident  can  he  mean  ?  why  such  charge  tij 
be  alone?  O  Faulkland!  how  many  unhappy  mo 
ments,  how  many  tears,  have  you  cost  me  ! 

Enter  Faulki.AND. 

What  means  this  1  why  this  caution,  Faulkland? 

Faulk.  Alas,  Julia!  I  am  come  to  take  a  Ion; 
farewell! 

Jul.  Heav'ns!  what  do  you  mean? 

Faulk.  You  see  before  you  a  wretch,  whose  lif 
is  forfeited.  Nay,  start  not;  the  infirmity  of  m 
temper  has  drawn  all  this  misery  on  me.  I  left  yoi 
fretful  and  passionate  ;  an  untoward  accident  dre\ 
me  into  a  quarrel;  the  event  is,  that  I  must  flythi 
kingdom  instantly.  Oh  !  JuUa,  had  I  been  so  for 
tunate  as  to  have  called  you  mine  entirely,  befor 
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]  this  mischance  had  fallen  on  me,  I  should  not  so 
'  deeply  dread  my  banishment ! 

Jul.  My  soul  is  oppressed  with  sorrow  at  the 
nature  of  your  misfortune  :  had  these  adverse  cir- 
cumstances arisen  from  a  less  fatal  cause,  I  should 
have  felt  strong  comfort  in  the  thought,  that  T  could 
now  chase  from  your  bosom  every  doubt  of  the 
I  warm  sincerity  of  my  love.  My  heart  has  long 
known  no  other  guardian  ;  I  now  entrust  my  person 
to  your  honour ;  we  will  fly  together:  when  safe 
I  from  pursuit,  my  father's  will  may  be  fuUilled,  and 
[I  receive  a  legal  claim  to  be  the  partner  of  your 
'  sorrows,  and  tenderest  comforter. 
i  Faulk.  O  Julia!  I  am  bankrupt  in  gratitude ! 
I  Would  you  not  wish  some  hours  to  weigh  the  ad- 
I  vantages  you  forego,  and  what  little  compensation 
[poor  Faulkland  can  make  you,  beside  his  solitarv 
love? 

I  Jul.  I  ask  not  a  moment.  No,  Faulkland,  I  have 
i loved  you  for  yourself:  and  if  I  now,  more  than 
ever,  prize  the  solemn  engagement  which  so  long 
has  pledged  us  to  each  other,  it  is  because  it  leaves 
ino  room  for  hard  aspersions  on  my  fame,  and  puts 
!the  seal  of  duty  to  an  act  of  love.  But  let  us  not 
Hinger;  perhaps  this  delay — 

Faulk.  'Twill  be  better  I  should  not  venture  out 
|again  till  dark :  yet  am  I  grieved  to  think  what 
inuniberless  distresses  will  press  heavy  on  your 
(gentle  disposition. 

f  Jul.  Perhaps  your  fortune  may  be  forfeited  by 
ithis  unhappy  act?  I  know  not  whether 'tis  so,  but 
■  sure  that  alone  can  never  make  us  unhappy.  The 
;|liltle  I  have  will  be  sufficient  to  support  us,  and 
(exile  never  should  be  splendid. 
I  Faulk.  Ay,  but  in  such  an  abject  state  of  life,  my 
wounded  pride,  perhaps,  maj  increase  the  natural 
fretfulness  of  my  temper,  till  I  become  a  rude, 
^morose  companion,  beyond  your  patience  to  en- 
idure. 

Jul.  If  your  thoughts  should  assume  so  unhappy 
a  bent,  you  will  the  more  want  some  mild  and  af- 
fectionate spirit  to  watch  over  and  console  you; 
one  who,  by  bearing  your  infirmities  with  gentle- 
'ness  and  resignation,  may  teach  you  so  to  bear  the 
evils  of  your  fortune. 

Faulk.  Julia,  I  have  proved  you  to  the  quick ; 
and  with  this  useless  device,  I  throw  away  all  my 
doubts.  How  shall  I  plead  to  be  forgiven  this  last 
Unworthy  effect  of  my  restless,  unsatisfied  dispo- 
.sition  1 

Jul.  Has  no  such  disaster  happened  as  you  related  1 
Faulk,  I  am  ashamed  to  own  that  it  was  all  pre- 
tended.   Let  me  to-morrow,  in  the  face  of  heaven, 
receive  my  future  guide  and  monitress,  and  expiate 
m^  past  folly,  by  years  of  tender  adoration. 

Jul.  Hold,  Faulkland !  that  you  are  free  from  a 
(crime,  which  I  before  feared  to  name, heaven  knows 
how  sincerely  I  rejoice  !  These  are  tears  of  thank- 
fulness for  that !  But,  that  your  cruel  doubts 
should  have  urged  you  to  an  imposition  that  has 
wrung  my  heart,  gives  me  now  a  pang  more  keen 
ihan  I  can  express  ! 
'    Faulk.  By  heavens !  Julia — 

/w/.  Yet  hear  me.  My  father  loved  yoa,  Faulk- 
land!  and  you  preserved  the  life  that  tender  parent 
gave  me  !  in  his  presence  I  pledged  my  hand ;  joy- 
fully pledged  it,  where  beforel  had  given  my  heart. 
When,  soon  after,  I  lost  that  parent,  it  seemed  to 
me,  that  Providence  had,  in  Faulkland,  shewn  me 
whither  to  transfer,  without  a  pause,  my  grateful 
duty  as  well  as  my  affection :  hence  I  have  been 
content  to  bear  from  you,  what  pride  and  delicacy 
would  have  forbid  me  from  another.  I  will  not 
apbraid  you  by  repeating  how  you  have  trifled  with 
my  sincerity. 

\    Faulk.  I  confess  it  all !  yet,  hear — 
',    Jul.  After  such  a  year  of  trial,  I  might  Lave  flat- 
jtered  myself  that  I  should  not  have  been  insulted 

f'ith  a  new  probation  of  my  sincerity,  as  cruel,  as 
Binecessary !     I  now  see  that  it  is  not  in  your  na- 


ture to  be  content,  or  confident  in  love.    With  this 
conviction  I  never  will  beyour's. 

Faulk.  Nay,  but,  Julia,  by  my  soul  and  honour ! 
If,  after  this — 

/u/.  But  one  word  more.  As  my  faith  has  once 
been  given  to  you,  I  never  will  barter  it  with  ano- 
ther. I  shall  pray  for  your  happiness  with  the 
truest  sincerity ;  and  the  dearest  blessing  lean  ask 
of  heaven  to  send  you,  will  be  to  charm  you  from 
that  unhappy  temper,  which  alone  has  prevented 
the  performance  of  our  solemn  engagement.  All  I 
request  of  you  is,  that  you  will  yourself  reflect  upon 
this  infirmity;  and,  when  you  number  up  the  many- 
true  delights  it  has  deprived  you  of,  let  it  not  be 
your  least  regret,  that  it  lost  you  the  love  of  one 
who  would  have  followed  you  in  beggary  through 
the  world.  [Exit. 

Faulk.  She's  gone!  for  ever!  There  was  an 
awful  resolution  in  her  manner,  that  rivetted  me  to 
my  place.  O,  fool!  dolt!  barbarian!  Cursed  as 
I  am,  with  more  imperfections  than  my  fellow 
wretches,  kind  fortune  sent  a  heaven-gifted  cherub 
to  my  aid;  and,  like  a  ruffian,  I  have  driven  her 
from  my  side  !  I  must  now  haste  to  my  appoint- 
ment. Well,  my  mind  is  tuned  for  such  a  scene: 
I  shall  wish  only  to  become  a  principal  in  it,  and 
reverse  the  tale  my  cursed  folly  put  me  upon  forg- 
ing here.  O  love!  tormentor!  fiend!  whose  in- 
fluence, like  the  moon's,  acting  on  men  of  dull 
souls,  makes  idiots  of  them,  but  meeting  subtler 
spirits,  betrays  their  course,  and  urges  sensibility 
to  madness!  [Exit. 

Enter  Maid  and  Lydia. 

Maid.  My  mistress,  ma'am,  I  know,  was  here, 
just  now  ;  perhaps  she  is  only  in  the  next  room. 

lExit. 

Ltjd.  Heigho !  Though  he  has  used  me  so,  this 
fellow  runs  strangely  in  my  head.  I  believe  one 
lecture  from  my  grave  cousin  will  make  me  re- 
call him. 

JB«fer  Julia. 
Oh  !  Julia,  I  am  come  to  you  with  such  an  appetite 
for  consolation!  Lud,  child!  what's  the  matter  with 
you?    You  have  been  crying!    I'll  be  hanged  if 
that  Faulkland  has  not  been  tormenting  you ! 

Jtd.  You  mistake  the  cause  of  my  uneasiness. 
Something  has  flurried  me  a  little.  Nothing  that 
you  can  guess  at.  I  would  not  accuse  Faulkland 
to  a  sister.  {Aside.) 

Lyd.  Ah !  whatever  vexations  you  may  have,  I 
can  assure  you  mine  surpass  them.  You  know  who 
Beverley  proves  to  be  ? 

Jul.  I  will  now  own  to  you,  Lydia,  that  Mr. 
Faulkland  had  before  informed  me  of  the  whole 
affair. 

Lyd.  So,  then,  I  see  I  have  been  deceived  by 
every  one  !  but  I  don't  care,  I'll  never  have  him. 

Jul.  Nay,  Lydia — 

Lyd.  Why,  is  it  not  provoking,  when  I  thought 
we  were  coming  to  the  prettiest  distress  imagin- 
able, to  find  myself  made  a  mere  Smithfield  bargain 
of  at  last?  There  had  I  projected  one  of  the  most 
sentimental  elopements  !  so  becoming  a  disguise ! 
so  amiable  a  ladder  of  ropes !  Conscious  moon  ; 
four  horses  ;  Scotch  parson  ;  with  such  surprise  to 
Mrs.  Malaprop!  and  such  paragraphs  in  the  news- 
paper.  Oh !  I  shall  die  with  disappointment ! 

Jul.  I  don't  wonder  at  it. 

Lyd.  Now ;  sad  reverse  I  what  have  I  to  expect ; 
but  after  a  deal  of  flimsy  preparation,  with  a 
bishop's  license,  and  my  aunt's  blessing,  to  go 
simpering  uj)  to  the  altar?  or,  perhaps,  be  cried 
three  times  in  a  country  cBurch,  and  have  an  un- 
mannerly fat  clerk  ask  the  consent  of  every  butcher 
in  the  parish,  to  join  John  Absolute,  and  Lydia 
Languish,  spinster  ?  Oh !  that  I  should  live  to  hear 
myself  called  spinster! 

Jul,  Melancholy,  indeed ! 

Lyd.  How  mortifying,  to  remember  the  dear,  de- 
licious shifts  I  used  to  be  put  to,  to  gain  half  a 
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minute's  conversation  with  this  fellow  !  How  often 
have  I  stolen  forth  in  the  coldest  niehtin  January, 
and  found  him  in  the  garden  stucklike  a  dripping 
Statue  !  There  would  he  kneel  to  me  in  the  snow, 
and  sneeze  and  cough,  so  pathetically'!  he  shiver- 
ing with  cold,  and  1  with  apprehension  !  and,  while 
the  freezing  blast  numbed  our  joints,  how  warmly 
would  he  press  me  to  pity  his  flame,  and  glow  with 
mutual  ardour!  Ah  I  Julia,  that  was  something 
like  being  in  love! 

Jul.  If  I  were  in  spirits,  Lydia,  I  should  chide 
you  only  by  laughing  heartily  at  you  ;  but  it  suits 
more  the  situation  of  my  miud  at  present  earnestly 
to  entreat  you,  not  to  let  a  man,  who  loves  you 
with  sincerity,  suffer  that  unhappiness  from  your 
caprice,  which  I  know  too  well  caprice  can  inflict. 

Lyd.  Oh,  lud !  what  has  brought  my  aunt  here? 

Enter  Mrs.  MalaproP  and  Davh). 

Mrs.M.  So,  so!  here's  fine  work!  here's  fine 
suicide,  paracide,  and  simulation,  going  on  in  the 
fields  !  and  Sir  Anthony  not  to  be  found  to  prevent 
■the  antJstrophe ! 

/aZ.  For  heaven's  sake !  madam,  what's  the  mean- 
ing of  this  ? 

Mrs.  M.  That  gentleman  can  tell  you  ;  'twas  he 
enveloped  the  affair  to  me. 

Lyd,  Oh,  patience!  Do,  ma'am,  for  heaven's 
sukel  tell  us  what  is  the  matter ! 

Mrs.M.  Why  murder's  the  matter!  slaughter's 
the  matter!  killing's  the  matter  !  But  he  can  tell 
yon  the  perpendiculars.  {Pointing  to  David.) 

Jui.  Do  speak,  friend.  {To  David.) 

Dav.  Lookye,  my  lady — by  the  mass!  there's 
mischief  going  on.  Folks  don't  use  to  meet  for 
amusement  with  fire-anus,  firelocks,  fire-enghies, 
lire-screens,  fire-office,  and  the  devil  knows  what 
other  crackers  beside  !  This,  my  lady,  I  say  has 
an  angry  favour.    To  be  sure.  Captain  Absolute, — 

Jul.  But  who  is  engaged? 

Dav,  My  poor  master ;  under  favour  for  men- 
tioning him  first.  You  know  me,  my  lady — I  am 
David — and  my  master  of  course  is,  or  was,  'squire 
Acres,  and  Captain  Absolute, — Then  comes  'squire 
Faulkland. 

Jul,  Do,  ma'am,  let  ns  instantly  endeavour  to 
prevent  mischief. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh,  fie!  it  would  be  very  inelegant  in 
us  :  we  should  only  participate  things. 

Lyd.  Do,  my  dear  aunt,  let  us  hasten  to  pre- 
vent them. 

Dav.  Ah!  do,  Mrs.  Aunt,  save  a  few  lives! 
they  are  desperately  given,  believe  me.  Above 
all,  there  is  that  blood-thirsty  Philistine,  Sir  Lu- 
cius O'Trigger. 

Mrs.M.  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger !  O  mercy!  have 
ihey  drawn  poor,  little,  dear  Sir  Lucius  into  the 
scrape!  {Aside.)  Why,  how  you  stand,  girl!  yon 
have  no  more  feeling  than  one  of  the  Derbyshire 
putrefactions  ! 

Lyd.  "What  are  we  to  do,  madam  ? 
Mrs.M.  Why,  fly  with  the  utmost  felicity,  to 
be  sure,  to  prevent  mischief!  Come  girls,  this 
gentleman  will  exhort  us.  Come,  sir,  you're  our 
envoy ;  lead  the  way,  and  we'll  precede.  You're 
Bure  you  know  the  spot. 

Dav.  Oh  !  never  fear;  and  one  good  thing  is,  we 
shall  find  it  out  by  the  report  of  the  pistols. 
All  the  Ladies.  The  pistols!  Oh!  let  us  tly. 

\_Exeunt. 
Scene  U.— King's  Mead-fields. 

Enter  Sir  Lucius  and  Acres,  with  pistols. 

Acres.  By  my  valour,  then,  Sir  Lucius,  forty 
yards  is  a  good  distance.  Ods  levels  and  aims ! 
I  say,  it  is  a  good  distance. 

iS'jr  L.  It  is  for  muskets,  or  small  field  pieces  ; 
upon  my  conscience,  Mr.  Acres,  you  must  leave 
these  things  to  me.  Stay,  now — I'll  shew  you. 
(^Meatmres  paces  idong  the  stage.)  Theie,  now, 


that  is  a  very  pretty  distance;    a  pretty  gentle- 
man')} distance. 

Acres.  Zounds !  we  might  as  well  fight  in  a  -, 
sentry-box!  I  tell  you.  Sir  Lucius,  the  farther  he  ij 
is  off,  the  cooler  I  shall  take  my  aim. 

Sir  L.  'Faith,  then,  I  suppose  you  would  aim  at  i 
him  best  of  all  if  he  was  out  of  sight !  j 

Acres.  No,  Sir  Lucius  ;  but  I  should  think  forty,  , 
or  eight-and-thirty  yards — 

Sir  L.  Pho  !  pho !  nonsense  !  three  or  four  feet  I 
between  the  mouths  of  your  pistols  is  as  good  \ 
as  a  mile.  _    i 

Acres.  Ods  bullets,  no!  by  my  valour  there  ia  i 
no  merit  in  killing  him  so  near  !  Do,  my  dear  Sur  i 
Lucius,  let  me  bring  him  down  at  a  long  shot:  ai 
long  shot.  Sir  Lucius,  if  you  love  me!  ; 

Sir  L.  Well ;  the  gentleman's  friend  and  I  must  i 
settle  that.  But  tell  me  now,  Mr.  Acres,  in  case  j 
of  an  accident,  is  there  any  liitle  will  or  commis-  , 
sion  I  could  execute  for  you"? 

Acres.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Sir  Lucius) 
but  I  don't  understand — 

Sir  L.  Why,  you  may  think  there's  no  being  j 
shot  at  without  a  little  risk ;  and,  if  an  unlucky  *! 
bullet  should  carry  a  quietus  with  it' — I  sa3',  it  j 
will  be  no  time  then  to  be  bothering  you  about  i 
family  matters.  j 

Acres.  A  quietus,!  ■ 

Sir  L.  For  instance,  now ;  if  that  should  be  the 
case,  would  you  choose  to  be  pickled,  and  sent 
home?  or  would  it  be  the  same  to  you  to  lie  here 
in  the  Abbey?  I'm  told  there  is  very  snug  lying; 
in  the  Abbey. 

Acres.  Pickled!  Snug  lying  in  the  Abbey  !  Odsl 
tremors!     Sir  Lucius,  don't  talk  so! 

Sir  L.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Acres,  you  were  never 
engaged  in  an  affair  of  this  kind  before. 

Acres.  No,  Sir  Lucius,  never  before. 

Sir  L.  Ah!  that's  a  pity;  there's  nothing  like 
being  used  to  a  thing.  Pray,  now,  how  would  yoa 
receive  the  gentleman's  shot? 

Acres.  Ods  files  !  I've  practised  that ;  there,  Sir 
Lucius,  there — {puts  himself  into  an  attitude) — a 
side-front,  eh?  Od,  I'll  make  my  self  small  enough  ; 
I'll  stand  edgeways. 

Sir  L.  Now,  you're  quite  out;  for  if  you  staud 
so  when  I  take  my  aim — {Levelling  at  him.) 

Acres.  Zounds,  Sir  Lucius!  are  you  sure  it  isi 
not  cocked? 

Sir  L.  Never  fear. 

Acres.  But — but — you  don't  know;  it  may  go: 
oft"  of  its  own  head ! 

Sir  L.  Pho !  be  easy.  Well,  now,  if  I  hit  yo?ii 
in  the  body,  my  bullet  has  a  double  chance  ;  for  U 
it  misses  a  vital  part  on  your  right  side,  'twill  b^ 
very  hard  if  it  don't  succeed  on  the  left. 

Acres,  A  vital  part  I 

SirL.  But  there;  fix  yourself  so — {placing  him") 
— let  him  see  the  broadside  of  your  full  front; 
there — now  a  ball  or  two  may  pass  clean  through' 
your  body,  and  never  do  you  any  harm  at  all. 

Acres.  Clean  through  me !  a  bidl  or  two  clean 
through  me! 

SirL.  Ay,  may  they;  audit  is  much  the  gen-' 
teelest  attitude  into  the  bargain. 

Acres,  Lookye,  Sir  Lucius.  I'd  just  as  lievebd 
shot  in  an  awkward  posture,  as  a  genteel  one  ;  sOi 
by  my  valour  !  I  will  stand  edgeways. 

SirL.  { Looking  at  his  watch.)  Sure,  they  don'i 
mean  to  disappoint  us ;  ha !  no  faith.  I  think  ) 
see  them  coming. 

Acres.  Eh!  what!  coming! — 

Sir  L.  Ay,  who  are  those  yonder,  getting  ove 
the  stile? 

Acres,  There  are  two  of  them  indeed!  well,  le 
them  come  ;  hey.  Sir  Lucius  !  we — we — we — W' 
— won't  run.  j 

Sir  L.  Run  ! 

Acres.  No,  I  say,  wc  won't  run,  by  my  valour 
Sir  L,  What  the  devil's  the  matter  with  you  ? 
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;  Acres.  Nothinf,  nothing,  my  dear  friend;  my 
ear  Sir  Lucius  ;  but  I — 1-— J[  don't  feel  quite  so 
old  somehow  as  I  did. 

Sir  L,  O  fie!  consider  your  honour. 

Acres.  Ay,  true;  my  honour;  do,  Sir  Lucius, 
dge  in  a  word  or  two,  every  now  and  then,  about 
lay  honour. 

■  Sir  L.  Well,  here  they're  coming.  {Looking.) 
I  Acres.  Sir  Lucius,  if  I  wasn't  with  yon  I  should 
'.Imost  think  I  was  afraid.  If  my  valour  should 
eave  me  !  valour  will  come  and  go. 
I  Sir  L.  Then  pray  keep  it  fast  while  you  have  it. 
;  Acres.  Sir  Lucius  ;  I  doubt  it  is  going;  yes,  my 
','alour  is  certainly  going  !  it  is  sneaking  off!  I  feel 
t  oozing  out  as  it  were,  at  the  palms  of  my  hands ! 

SirL.  Your  honour  ;  your  honour — Here  they  are. 

Acres.  Oh,  that  I  was  safe  at  Clod  Hall!  or 
30uld  be  shot  before  I  was  aware! 

j    Enter  Faulkland  and  Captain  Absolute. 

Sir  L.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient;  ha! 
what,  Captain  Absolute !  So,  I  suppose,  sir,  you 
are  come  here,  just  like  myself,  to  do  a  kind  office, 
first  for  your  friend,  then  to  proceed  to  business 
on  your  own  account? 

Acres.  What  Jack!  my  dear  Jack!  my  dear 
friend ! 

Capt.  A.  Harkye,  Bob,  Beverley's  at  hand. 

Sir  L.  Well,  Mr.  Acres.  I  don't  blame  your 
saluting  the  gentleman  civilly.  So,  Mr.  Beverley, 
(to  Faulkland)  if  you  choose  your  weapons,  tlie 
Captain  and  I  will  measure  the  ground. 

Faulk.  My  weapons,  sir  ! 

Acres.  Ods  life !  Sir  Lucius,  I'm  not  going  to 
fight  Mr.Faulkland  ;  these  are  my  particular  friends ! 

Sir  L.  What,  sir,  did  not  you  come  here  to  fight 
Mr.  Acres  1 

Faulk.  Not  I,  upon  my  word,  sir! 

Sir  L.  Well,  now,  that's  mighty  provoking ! 
But  I  hope,  Mr.  Faulkland,  as  there  are  three  of 
as  come  on  purpose  for  the  game,  you  won't  be  so 
cantanckerous  as  to  spoil  the  party,  by  sitting  out. 

Capt.  A.  Oh!  pray,  Faulklaxid,  fight  to  oblige 
Sir  Lucius. 

Faulk.  Nay,  if  Mr.  Acres  is  so  bent  on  the  matter. 

Acres.  No,  uo,  Mr.Faulkland.  I'll  bear  my  dis- 
appointmentlike a  Christian.  Lookye,  Sir  Lucius, 
there's  no  occasion  at  all  for  me  to  fight ;  and  if  it 
is  the  same  to  yon,  I'd  as  lieve  let  it  alone. 

Sir  L.  Observe  me,  Mr.  Acres.  I  must  not  be 
trifled  with.  You  have  certainly  challenged  some- 
body, and  yon  came  here  to  fight  him.  Now,  if 
that  gentleman  is  willing  to  represent  him,  I  can't 
see,  for  my  soul,  why  it  isn't  just  the  same  thing. 

Acres.  Why,  no.  Sir  Lucius,  I  tell  you,  'tis  one 
Beverley  I've  challenged;  a  fellow,  you  see,  that 
dare  not  shew  his  face.  If  he  were  here,  I'd  make 
him  give  xip  his  pretensions  directly! 

Capt, A.  Hold, Bob!  let  me  set  you  right ;  there 
is  no  such  man  as  Beverley  in  the  case.  The 
person  who  assumed  that  name  is  before  you;  and 
as  his  pretensions  are  the  same  in  both  characters, 
he  is  ready  to  support  them  in  whatever  way 
you  please. 

Sir  L.  Well,  this  is  lucky.  Now  you  have  an 
opportunity — 

Acres.  What,  quarrel  with  my  dear  friend.  Jack 
Absolute  !  not  if  he  were  fifty  Beverleys !  Zounds ! 
Sir  Lucius,  you  would  nothave  me  be  so  unnatural ! 

Sir  L.  Upon  my  conscience,  Mr.  Acres,  your 
valour  has  oozed  away  with  a  vengeance! 

Acres.  Not  in  the  least!  ods  backs  and  abet- 
tors ;  I'll  be  your  second  with  all  my  heart;  and 
if  you  should  get  a  quietus,  you  may  command  me 
entirely.  I'll  get  you  snug  lying  in  the  Abbey 
here ;  or  pickle  yoa,  and  send  you  over  to  Blun- 
derbuss-hall, or  anything  of  the  kind,  with  the 
greatest  pleasure. 

SirL.  Pho!  pho!  you  are  little  better  than  a 
coward. 
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Acres.  Mind,  gentlemen,  he  calls  me  a  coward; 
coward  was  the  word,  by  my  valour! 

Sir  L.  Well,  sir? 

Acres.  Lookye,  Sir  Lucius,  'tisn't  that  I  mind 
the  word  coward.  Coward  may  be  said  in  a  joke. 
But  if  you  had  called  me  a  poltroon,  ods  daggers 
and  balls — 

Sir  L.  Well,  sir"! 

Acres.  I  should  have  thought  you  a  very  ill- 
bred  man. 

Sir  L.  Pho  !  you  are  beneath  my  notice. 

Capt.  A.  Nay,  Sir  Lucius,  you  can't  have  a  bet- 
ter second  than  my  friend  Acres.  He  is  a  most 
determined  dog ;  called  in  the  country,  fighting 
Bob.  He  generally  kUls  a  man  a  week;--don't 
you  Bob? 

Sir  L.  Well,  then.  Captain,  'tis  we  must  begin ; 
so  come  out,  my  little  counsellor,  (draws  his  sword} 
and  ask  the  gentleman,  whether  he  will  resign  the 
lady  without  forcing  you  to  proceed  against  him"? 

Capt.  A'  Come  on  then,  sir,  (draws)  since  yoa 
won't  let  it  be  an  amicable  suit,  here's  my  reply. 

Enter  SiR  ANTHONY,  David,  ajid  the  Ladies. 

Dav.  Knock  'em  all  down,  sweet  Sir  Anthony; 
knockdown  my  master  in  particular  ;  and  bind  his 
hands  over  to  their  good  behaviour  ! 

Sir  Anth.  Put  up,  Jack,  put  up,  or  I  shall  be  in 
a  frenzy  ;  how  came  you  in  a  duel,  sir"? 

Capt.  A.  'Faith,  sir,  that  gentleman  can  tell  yoa 
better  than  I;  'twas  he  called  on  me,  and  yoa 
know,  sir,  I  serve  his  majesty. 

Sir  Anth.  Here's  a  pretty  fellow !  I  catch  him 
going  to  cut  a  man's  throat,  and  he  tells  me  he 
serves  his  majesty!  Zounds!  sirrah,  then  how 
durst  yon  draw  the  king's  sword  against  one  of 
his  subjects? 

Capt.  Abs.  Sir,  I  tell  you,  that  gentleman  called 
me  out,  without  explaining  his  reasons. 

Sir  Anth.  'Gad,  sir!  how  came  you  to  call  my 
son  out,  without  explaining  your  reasons? 

Sir.  L.  Your  son,  sir,  insulted  me  in  a  manner 
which  my  honour  could  not  brook. 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds,  Jack  !  how  durst  you  insult 
the  gentleman  in  a  manner  which  his  honour  could 
not  brook  1 

Mrs.  M.  Come,  come,  let's  have  no  honour  be- 
fore ladies.  Captain  Absolute,  come  here.  How 
could  you  intimidate  us  so  ?  Here's  Lydia  has  been 
terrified  to  death  for  you. 

Capt.  A .  For  fear  I  should  be  killed,  or  escape, 
ma'am  ? 

Miss  M.  Nay,  no  delusions  to  the  past — Lydia  is 
convinced:  speak,  child. 

Sir  L.  With  your  leave,  ma'am,  I  must  put  in  a 
word  here;  I  believe  I  could  interrupt  the  young 
lady's  silence.    Now  mark. 

Lyd.  What  is  it  you  mean,  sir? 

Sir  L.  Come,  come,  Dalia,  we  must  be  serious 
now  ;  this  is  no  time  for  trifling. 

Lyd.  'Tis  true,  sir  ;  and  your  reproof  bids  me 
offer  this  gentleman  my  hand,  and  solicit  the  return 
of  his  affections. 

Capt.  A.  Oh!  my  little  angel,  say  you  so?  Sir 
Lucius,  I  perceive  there  must  be  some  mistake 
here.  With  regard  to  the  affront  which  you  aflirm  I 
have  given  you,  I  can  only  say  that  it  could  not 
have  been  intentional ;  and  as  you  must  be  con- 
vinced, that  I  should  not  fear  to  support  a  real 
injury— you  shall  now  see  that  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  atone  for  an  inadvertency  :  I  ask  your  pardon. 
But  for  this  lady,  while  honoured  with  her  appro- 
bation, I  will  support  my  claim  againstany  man 
whatever. 

Sir  Anth.  Well  said.  Jack,  and  I'll  stand  by  you, 
my  boy. 

Acres.  Mind,  I  give  up  all  my  claim  ;  I  make  no 
pretensions  to  anything  in  the  world ;  and  if  I 
can't  get  a  wife  without  fighting  for  her,  by  my 
valour  !  I'll  lire  a  bachelor. 
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[Act  V 


Sir  L.  Captain,  give  mc  your  liand — an  affrout 
handsomely  acknowledged  becomes  an  obligation— 
and  as  for  tlie  lady — ilslie  chooses  to  deny  her  own 
hand-writing  here — (  Takes  out  letters.) 

Mrs.  M.  Oil !  he  will  dissolve  my  mystery!  Sir 
Lucius,  perhaps  there  is  some  mistake.  Perhaps 
I  can  ill.uininale — 

Sir  L.  Pray,  old  gentlewoman,  don't  interfere 
where  you  have  no  business.  Miss  Languish,  are 
you  my  Delia,  or  noil 

Lyd.  Indeed,  Sir  Lucius,  I  am  not.  (^Lydiaand 
Absolute  walk  aside.) 

Mrs.  M.  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger — ungrateful  as 
you  are — I  own  the  soft  impeachment— pardon  my 
camelion  blushes — I  am  Delia. 

Sir  L.  You  Dalia — pho !  pho!  be  easy. 

Mrs.  M,  Why,  thou  barbarous  Vandyke — those 
letters  are  mine.  When  you  are  more  sensible  of 
ray  benignity,  perhaps  I  may  be  brought  to  encou- 
rage your  addresses. 

Sir  L.  Mrs  Malaprop,  I  am  extremely  sensible 
of  your  condesceusion,  and  whether  you  or  Lucy 
have  put  this  trick  upon  me,  I  am  equally  beholden 
to  you.  And  to  shew  you  I  am  not  ungrateful, 
Captain  Absolute,  since  you  have  taken  that 
lady  from  me,  I'll  give  you  my  Delia  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

Capt.  A,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir  Lucius  ; 
but  here's  my  friend,  fighting  JJob,  unprovided  for. 

Sir  L.  Ah !  little  valour — here,  will  you  make 
your  fortune  1 

Acres.  Ods  wrinkles!  No.  But  give  me  your 
hand.  Sir  Lucius,  forget  and  forgive  ;  but  if  ever  I 
give  you  a  chance  of  pickliug  me  again,  say  Bob 
Acres  is  a  dunce,  that  s  all. 

Sir  An  111.  Come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  don't  be  cast 
down — you  are  in  your  bloom  yet. 

Mrs.  M.  O,  Sir  Anthony!  men  are  all  barba- 
rians !     (All  retire  hut  Julia  and  Faulkland.) 

Jul.  He  seems  dejected  and  unhappy,  not  sullen  : 
there  was  some  foundation,  however,  for  the  tale 
he  told  me.  O  woman  !  how  true  should  be  your 
judgment,  when  your  resolution  is  so  weak  ! 

Faulk.  .Julia !  how  can  I  sue  for  what  I  so  little 
deserve  1  I  dare  not  presume — yet  hope  is  the  child 
of  penitence. 

Jul.  Oh!  Faulkland,  you  have  not  been  more 
faulty  in  your  unkind  treatment  of  me,  than  I  am 
now  in  wanting  inclination  to  resent  it.  As  my 
heart  honestly  bids  me  place  my  weakness  to  the 
account  of  love,  I  should  be  ungenerous  not  to  ad- 


mit the  same  plea  for  yours.    {Sir  Anthony  comet 
forward. ) 

Faulk.  Now  I  shall  be  blest,  indeed. 

Sir  Anth.  What's  going  on  here?  So  you  have 
been  quarrelling  too,  I  warrant.  Come,  Julia,  ] 
never  interfered  before  ;  but  let  me  have  a  hand  in 
the  matter  at  last.  All  the  faults  I  have  ever  seen 
in  my  friend  Faulkland,  seemed  to  proceed  from 
what  he  calls  the  delicacy  and  warmth  of  his  allec- 
tion  for  you.  There,  marry  him  directly,  Julia, 
you'll  find  he'll  mend  surprisingly  !  (Tlie  rest  come 
forward.) 

Sir  L.  Come  now,  I  hope  there  is  no  dissatisfied 
person  but  what  is  content;  for  as  I  have  been  dis- 
appointed myself,  it  will  be  very  hard  if  I  have  cot 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  other  people  succeed 
better. 

Acres.  You  are  right,  Sir  Lucius — So,  Jack,  t 
wish  you  joy.  Mr.  Faulkland,  the  same.  Ladies, 
come  now,  to  shew  you  I'm  neither  vexed  nor 
angry,  odds  tabors  and  pipes  !  I'll  order  the  fiddles 
in  half  an  hour  to  the  New  Rooms — and  I  insist  on 
your  all  meeting  me  theie. 

Sir  Anth.  'Gad!  sir,  I  like  your  spirit;  and  at 
night  we  single  lads  will  drink  ahealth  to  the  young 
couples,  and  a  good  husband  to  Mrs.  Malaprop. 

Faulk.  Our  partners  are  stolen  from  us.  Jack — 
I  hope  to  be  congratulated  by  each  other ;  your's 
for  having  checked  iu  time  the  errors  of  an  ill- 
directed  imagination,  which  might  have  betrayed 
an  innocent  heart ;  and  mine  for  having,  by  het- 
gentleness  and  candour,  reformed  the  unhappy 
temper  of  one,  who  by  it  made  wretched  whom  he 
loved  most,  and  tortured  the  heart  be  ought  to  have 
adored. 

Capt.  A.  True,  Faulkland,  we  have  both  tasted  1 
the  bitters,  as  well  as  the  sweets  of  love — with  this 
difference  only,  that  you  always  prepared  the  bitter 
cup  for  yourself,  while  I — 

Lyd.  Was  always  obliged  to  me  for  it,  ehl  Mr.  , 
Modesty !     But  come,  no  more  of  that ;  our  happi- 
ness is  now  as  unalloyed  as  general. 

Jul.  Then  let  us  study  to  preserve  it  so ;  and 
while  hope  pictures  to  us  a  flattering  scene  of  future 
bliss,  let  us  deny  its  pencil  those  colours  which  are 
too  bright  to  be  lasting.  When  hearts  deserving 
happiness  would  unite  their  fortunes,  virtue  would 
crown  them  with  an  unfading  garland  of  modest, 
hurtless  flowers  ;  but  ill-judging  passion  will  force 
the  gaudier  rose  into  the  wreath,  whose  thorn 
offends  them  when  its  leaves  are  dropt !    \Exewit. 
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ACT  I. 

SCEWE  I. — The  House  ofDornton. 
Enter  Mr.  Dornton. 

Dornton.  Past  two  o'clock,  and  not  yet  returned ! 
Well,  well;  it's  my  own  fault.     Mr.  Smith! 
£n<er  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smitii.  Sir. 

Dornton.  Is  Mr.  Sulky  come  in? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir.         [should  return  to-night? 

Dornton.  Are  you  sure  Harry  Dorntpn  said  he 

Mr. Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Dornton.  And  yon  don't  know  where  he  is  gone? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  did  not  tell  me,  sir. 

Dornton.  {Angrily.')   I  ask  you  if  you  know  1 

Mr.  Smith.  I  believe,  to  Newmarket,  sir. 

Dornton,  You  always  believe  the  worst.  I'll  sit 
np  no  longer.  TeU  the_servants  to  go  to  bed.  And, 
do  you  hear'?  should  he  apply  to  you  for  money, 
don't  let  him  have  a  guinea. 

Mr.  Smith.  Very  well,  sir. 

Dornton.  1  have  done  with  him ;  he  is  henceforth 
no  son  of  mine.    Let  him  starve. 

Mr.  Smith.  He  acts  very  improperly,  sir,  indeed. 

Dornton.  Improperly!  How?  WTiat  does  he  do  ? 

Mr. Smith.  Sir! 

Dornton.  Have  you  heard  any  thing  of— 

Mr. Smith.  (Confused.)  No;  no,  sir,  nothing; 
nothing  but  what  you  yourself  tell  me. 

Dornton.  Then  how  do  you  know  he  has  acted 
improperly! 

Mr.  Smith.  He  is  certainly  a  very  good-hearted 
young  gentleman,  sir.  [an  assertion  ? 

Dornton.  Good-hearted !  How  dare  you  make  such 

Mr.  Smith.  Sirl 

Dornton.  How  dare  you,  Mr.  Smith,  insult  me  so  ? 


Is  not  his  gaming  notorious  1  his  racing,  driving* 
riding,  and  associating  with  knaves,  fools,  de- 
bauchees, and  black  legs! 

Mr.  Smith.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I— 

Dornton.  But  it's  over.  His  name  has  this  very 
day  been  struck  out  of  the  firm.  Let  his  drafts  be 
returned.  It's  all  ended.  {Passionately.)  And, 
observe,  not  a  guinea.  If  you  lend  him  any  your- 
self, I'll  not  pay  you.  I'll  no  longer  be  a  fond, 
doating  father.  Therefore  take  warning.  Take 
warning,  I  say.  Be  his  distress  what  it  will,  not  a 
piiaea. :  though  you  should  hereafter  see  him  begg- 
ing, starving  in  the  streets,  not  so  much  as  the  loan 
or  the  gift  of  a  single  guinea.   {With  great  passion.) 

Mr.  Smith.  I  shall  be  careful  to  observe  your 
orders,  sir. 

Dornton.  Sir!  (  With  terror.)  Why,  would  you  see 
him  starve  1  Would  you  see  him  starve,  and  not  lend 
him  a  guineal  Would  you,  sirl  Would  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  Sir  !  Certainly  not,  except  in  obe- 
dience to  your  orders. 

Dornton.  {With  amazement  and  compassion.) 
And  could  any  orders  justify  your  seeing  a  poor 
unfortunate  youth,  rejected  by  his  father,  abandoned 
by  his  friends,  starving  to  death? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  danger  of  that,  sir. 

Dornton.  I  tell  you  the  thing  shall  happen.  He 
shall  starve  to  death.  (  With  horror  at  thesiipposition. ) 
I'll  never  look  on  him  more  as  a  son  of  mine  ;  and  I 
am  very  certain,  when  T  have  forsaken  him,  all  the 
world  will  forsake  him  too.  {Almost  in  tears.)  Yes, 
yes  ;  he  is  born  to  be  a  poor  wretched  outcast! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  hope,  sir,  he  still  wiU  make  a  fine  man. 

Dornton.  Will !  "There  is  not  a  finer,  handsomer, 
nobler  looking  youth  in  the  kingdom;  no,  not  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Smith,  I  mean  a  worthy  good  man,  sir. 
14 
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[Act  I. 


Domton.  How  can  you  mean  any  such  thing? 
The  company  he  keeps  would  corrupt  a  saint. 

Mr.  Smith.  Sir,  if  you  will  only  tell  me  what  your 
pleasure  is,  I  will  endeavour  to  act  like  a  faithful 
servant. 

Dornlon.  I  know  you  are  a  faithful  servant,  Mr. 
Smith.  (  Takes  his  hand.)  I  know  you  are ;  but  you 
— yon  are  not  a  father.  [Exit  Mr.  Smith. 

Enter  Mr.  Sulky. 

Domton.  Well,  Mr.  Sulky,  have  you  heard  any 

Sulky.  Yes.  [thing  of  him? 

Domton.  Ani,  eh?  (Excessively  imimtient.)  Any 
thing  consoling,  any  thing  good? 

Sulky.  No. 

Domton.  No?  No,  say  you?  Where  is  he? 
What  is  he  about? 

Sulky.  I  don't  know. 

Domton.  Don't?  You  love  to  torture  me,  sir! 
You  love  to  torture  me. 

Sulky.  Humph!  [heard. 

Domton.  For  heaven's  sake,  tell  me  what  you  have 

Sulky.  I  love  to  torture  you. 

Domton.  Put  me  out  of  my  pain.  If  you  are  not 
a  tiger,  put  me  out  of  my  pain. 

Sulky.  (Reluctantly  drawing  a  newspaper  out  of 
his  pociet.)  There  !  read. 

Domton.  Dead? 

Sulky.  Worse. 

Dornlon.  Mercy  defend  me !    Where  ?    What  ? 

Sulky.  The  first  paragraph  in  the  postscript :  the 
beginning  line  in  capitals. 

Domton.  (Reads.)  The  junior  partner  of  the  great 
banking-house,  not  a  mile  from  the  Post-office,  has 
again  been  touched  at  Netcmarket ,  for  upioards  often 
thousand  pounds  I     {Pause.")     It  can't  be. 

Sulky.  Humph  ! 

Domton.  Why,  can  it? 

Sulky.  Yes. 

Domton.  How  do  you  know?  What  proof  have 
you  that  this  is  not  a  lie? 

Sulky.  His  own  hand-writing. 

Domton.  How ! 

Sidky.  Bills  at  three  days'  sight,  to  the  full 
amount,  have  already  been  presented. 

Domton.  And  accepted  ? 

Sulky.  Yes. 

Domton.  But  why  ?  Were  you  mad,  Mr.  Sulky  ? 
were  you  mad  ? 

Sulky.  I  soon  shall  be. 

Domton.  Is  not  his  name  struck  off  the  firm? 

Sulky.  They  were  dated  two  days  before. 

Domton.  The  credit  of  my  house  begins  to  totter. 

Sulky.  Well  it  may. 

Domton,  What  the  effect  of  such  a  paragraph 
may  be,  I  cannot  tell. 

Sulky,  I  can ;  ruin ! 

Domton.  Are  you  serious,  sir? 

Sulky.  I  am  not  inclined  to  laugh.  A  run  against 
the  house,  stoppage,  disgrace,  bankruptcy ! 

Domton.  Really,  Mr.  Sulky,  you — 

Sulky.  Yes,  I  know  I  offend.  I  was  bred  in  your 
house,  you  used  me  tenderly,  I  served  you  faithfully, 
and  you  admitted  me  a  partner.  Don't  think  I  care 
formyself:  no  ;  I  can  sit  at  the  desk  again:  butyou, 
you  ;  first  man  of  the  first  commercial  city  on  earth  ! 
vour  name  in  the  Gazette  ?  Were  it  mine  only,  I  would 
laugh  at  it.    What  am  I  ?     Who  cares  for  me  ? 

Domton.  Where  is  the  vile— (Casino.)  Mr. 
Smith!  Thomas!  William! 

Enter  Mr.  Smith. 
Call  all  the  servants  together,  Mr.  Smith  ;  clerks 
footmen,  maids,  every  soul.    Tell  them  their  young 
master  is  a  scoundrel. 

Mr.  Smith.  Very  well,  sir. 

Dornlon.  Sir!  {His  anger  recurring.)  Bid  them 
shut  the  door  in  his  face.  I'll  turn  the  first  away 
Ihat  let  s  him  set  foot  in  this  house  ever  again. 

Mr.  Smith,  Very  well,  sir. 

Dornlon.  Very  well,  sir?   D—n  your  very  well, 


sir.    I  tell  you  it  is  not  very  well,,  sir.    He  shall 
starve,  die,  rot  in  the  street.    Is  that  very  well,  sir? 
[Exeunt  Mr.  Domton  and  Mr.  Smith, 

Sulky.  He  has  a  noble  heart.  A  fond  father's  heart. 
The  boy  was  a  fine  youth;  but  he  spoiled  him;  and 
now  he  quarrels  with  himself  and  all  the  world, 
because  he  hates  his  own  folly.  {Distant  knocking 
heard  at  the  street  door.)  So !  here  is  the  youth 
returned.  {Knocking  again.)  [Exit, 

Enter  MR.  DORNTON,  followed  by  Servants. 

Domton.  Don't  stir.  On  your  lives,  don't  go  to 
the  door.  Are  the  bolts  and  locks  all  fastened? 

Servants,  All,  sir.  {Knocking.) 

Domton,  Don't  mind  liis  knocking.  Go  to  bed, 
every  soiJ  of  yon  instantly,  and  fall  fast  asleep.  He 
shall  starve  in  the  streets.  {Knocking  again.)  Fetch 
me  my  blunderbuss.     Make  haste.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  Street. 
En^cr  Harry  DoRNTON,  MiLFORD,  ajwfPosfiZZfon*. 

Postillions.  We  smoked  along,  your  honour. 

Harry,  {Knocks  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Dornton's 
house.)  I  know  yon  did.  Had  you  been  less  free 
with  your  whips,  you  would  have  been  a  crown  the 
richer.  Your  next  step  should  be  to  turn  drum- 
mers, and  handle  the  cat-o'-nine-tails. 

Postillions.  It  is  very  late,  your  honour. 

Harry,  Be  gone !  I'll  give  you  no  more.  {Knocks.) 
[Exeunt  Postillions. 

Dornton,  {Throwing  up  the  sash,  and  presenting 
the  blunderbuss ;  Mr.  Sulky  behind.)  Knock  again, 
you  scoundrel,  and  you  shall  have  the  full  contents, 
loaded  to  the  muzzle,  rascal ! 

Harry.  So !  I  suspected  dad  was  in  his  tantrums. 

Milford,  You  have  given  him  some  cause. 

Harry.  Yeryirae.  {To  his  father.)  Consider,  my 
dear  sir,  the  consequences  of  lying  out  all  night. 

Domton.  Be  gone,  villain ! 

Harry.  Bad  women  sir;  damps,  night  air. 

Dornton.  Will  you  be  gone? 

Harry.  Watch-houses,  pick-pockets,  cut-throats. 

Sulky.  Come,  come,  sir.    {Shutting  the  window,) 

Milford,  We  shall  not  get  in. 

Harry,  Psha!  How  little  do  you  know  of  my 
father.  "The  door  will  open  in  less  than  fifteen  seconds. 

Milford,  Done  !  for  a  hundred. 

Harry.  Done,  done  !  {They  take  out  their  watches,  . 
and  the  door  opens.)   I  knew  you  were  had  ;  double 
or  quits  we  find  the  cloth  laid,  and  supper  on  the  table. 

Milford,  No  ;  it  won't  do.    [Exeunt  into  the  house.' 

Scene  III. — The  former  Apartment. 

£«(erHARRYDoRNTON,  Milford,  and  Footmani 

Footman.  My  old  master  is  in  a  bitter  passion,  sirJ 

Harry.  I  know  it. 

Footman.  He  is  gone  down  to  turn  the  servantou^ 

of  doors  that  let  you  in. 

Harry.  Is  he  ?  Then  go  you  and  let  your  fellow- 
servant  in  again.  * 
Footman.  I  dare  not,  sir.                                       5 
Harry.  Then  I  must,                                      {.^xitm 
Footman.  He  inquired  who  was  with  my  young'^ 
Milford.  Well.                                           [master.  ■) 
Footman.  And  when  he  heard  it  was  you,  sir,  he 
was  ten  times  more  furious.                               [Exit. 

Re-enter  HARRY  Dornton. 

Harry.  All's  well  that  ends  well.  This  has  been 
a  cursed  losing  voyage,  Milford. 

Milford.  I  am  a  hundred  and  fifty  in. 

Harry.  And  I  ten  thousand  out. 

Milford.  I  believe  I  had  better  avoid  your  father 
for  the  present. 

Harry.  I  think  you  had.  Dad  considers  you  as  my 
tempter ;  the  cause  of  my  ruin. 

Milford.  And  I  being  in  his  debt,  he  conceives  he 
may  treat  me  without  ceremony. 

Harry.  Nay;  d — n  it,  Jack,  do  him  justice.  It 
is  not  the  money  you  had  of  him,  but  the  ill  advice 
he  imputes  to  you,  that  galls  him. 

Milford,  I  hear  he  threatens  to  arrest  me. 
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Harry.  Yes  ;  he  has  threatened  to  strike  my  name 
I  out  of  the  firm,  and  disinherit  me,  a  thousand  times. 
Milford.  Oh !  but  he  has  been  very  serious  in 
menacing  me. 

Harry.  And  me  too. 

Milford.  You'll  be  at  the  tennis-court  to-morrow  1 
Harry.  No. 
i      Milford.  What,  not  to  see  the  grand  match  1 
I      Harry.  No. 
[      Milford.  Oh  yes,  you  will. 
Harry.  No ;  I  am  determined. 
Milford.  Yes,  over  night;   you'll  waver  in  the 
morning.  [dent. 

Harry.  No ;  it  is  high  time.  Jack,  to  grow  pru- 
Milford.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I     My  plan  is  formed :  I'll 
soon  be  out  of  debt. 

Harry.  How  will  you  get  the  money'? 
Milford.  By  calculation. 
Harry.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Milford.  I  am  resolved  on  it.  How  many  men 
of  rank  and  honour,  having  lost  their  fortunes, have 
doubly  recovered  them. 

Harry.  And  very  honourably  '*■ 
Milford.  Who  doubts  it  1 
Harry.  Ha,  ha,  ha!     Nobody,  nobody. 
Milford.  But  pray,  Harry,  what  is  it  you  find  so 
attractive  in  my  late  father's  amorous  relict? 
Barry.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  What,  the  vridow  Warren? 
Milford.  She  seems  to  think,  and  even  reports, 
you  are  to  marry  her. 

Harry.  Marry!  herl     A  coquette  of  forty,  who 

ridiculously  apes  all  the  airs  of  a  girl :  fantastic, 

selfish,  and  a  fool.     And  marry  1  Disgusting  idea ! 

!  Thouwert  philosophising,  as  we  drove,  on  the  con- 

I  dition  of  a  post-horse. 

j      Milford.  Well. 

i  Harry.  I  would  rather  be  a  post-horse ;  nay,  the 
I  brute  that  drives  a  post-horse,  than  the  base  thing 
I  thou  hast  imagined. 

Milford.  Then  why  are  yon  so  often  there  ? 
!      Harry.  Because  I  can't  keep  away. 
',      Milford.  What,  it  is  her  daughter,  Sophia? 

Harry.  Lovely,  bewitching  innocent! 
i      Milford.  The  poor  youug  thing  is  fond  of  you  ? 
;      Harry.  I  should  be  half  mad,  if  I  thought  she 

was  not ;  yet  am  obliged  to  half  hope  she  is  not. 
!      Milford.  Why! 

I      Harry.  What  a  question.    Am  I  not  a  profligate ; 
and,  in  all  probability,  ruined  ?   Not  even  my  father 
I  pan  overlook  this  last  affair.    No.     Heigho ! 

Milford.  The  loss  of  my  father's  will,  and  the 
;  mystery  made  ofits  contents  by  those  who  witnessed 
it,  are  strange  circumstances. 

Harry.  In  which  the  widow  triumphs.  And  you 
J  being  a  bastard,  and  left  by  law  to  starve,  she 
.  willingly  pays  obedience  to  laws  so  wise. 

Milford.  She  refuses  even  to  pay  my  debts. 
1  Harry.  And  the  worthy  alderman,  your  father, 
being  overtaken  by  death  in  the  south  of  France, 
carefully  makes  a  will,  and  then  as  carefully  hides 
it  where  it  is  not  to  be  found ;  or  commits  it  to  the 
■  custody  of  some  mercenary  knave,  who  has  made 
'  his  market  of  it  to  the  widow.  So,  here  comes  the 
'  supposed  executor  of  this  supposed  will. 

•  Enter  MR.  Sulky. 

'  My  dear  Mr.  Sulky,  how  do  you  do? 

:     ^pOcy.  Very  ill.  [disorder? 

Harry.  Indeed !  I  am  very  «orry»   What's  your 

Sulky.  You. 

Harry.  Ha.  ha,  ha ! 

Sulky.  Ruin,  bankruptcy,  infamy  i 

Harry.  The  old  story. 

Sulky.  To  a  new  tune. 

Harry.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sulky.  You  are — 

Harry.  What,  my  good  cynic? 

Sulky.  A  fashionable  gentleman. 

•  Harry.  I  know  it. 

I     Sulky.  And  fashionably  ruined. 
Harry.  No ;  I  have  a  father. 


Sulky.  Who  is  ruined  likewise.  [ruined  1 

Harry.  Ha,  ha,  ha !     Is  the  Bank  of  England 

Sulky.  I  say,  ruined.  Nothing  less  than  a  miracle 
can  save  the  house.  The  purse  of  Fortunatus  could 
not  supply  you.  [bills,  paper,  for  me. 

Harry.  No  ;  it  held  nothing  but  guineas.   Notes, 

Sulky,  Such  effrontery  is  insufferable.  For  these 
five  years,  sir,  you  have  been  driving  to  ruin  more 
furiously  than — 

Harry.  An  ambassador's  coach  on  a  birth-night. 
I  saw  you  were  stammering  for  a  simile. 

Sulky.  Sir ! 

Harry.  Youth  mounts  the  box,  seizes  the  reins, 
and  jehus  headlong  on  in  the  dark  ;  Passion  and 
Prodigality  blaze  in  the  front,  bewilder  the  coach- 
man, anddazzle  and  blind  thepassengers;  Wisdom, 
Prudence,  and  Virtue,  are  overset  and  maimed,  or 
murdered  ;  and,  at  last.  Repentance,  like  the  foot- 
man's flambeau  lagging  behind,  lights  us  to  dangers 
when  they  are  past  all  remedy.  [adviser. 

Sulky.  Your  name  is  struck  off  the  firm.  Iwasthe 

Harry.  You  were  very  kind,  Mr.  Sulky. 

Sulky.  Your  father  is  at  last  determined. 

Harry.  Ha,  ha,  ha !     Do  you  think  so '! 
■   Sulky.  You'll  find  so.      And  what  brought  you 
here,  sir ?     (To  Milford. ) 

Milford.  A  chaise  and  four. 

Sulky.  It  might  have  carried  yon  to  a  safer  place. 
When  do  you  mean  to  pay  your  debts  ? 

Milford.  When  my  father's  executor  prevails  on 
the  widow  Warren  to  do  me  justice. 

Sulky.  And  which  way  am  I  to  prevail? 

Milford.  And  which  way  am  I  to  pay  my  debts  1 

Sulky.  You  might  have  more  modesty  than  inso- 
lently to  come  and  brave  one  of  your  principal 
creditors,  after  having  ruined  his  son  by  your  evil 
counsel. 

Harry.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Don't  believe  a  word  on't, 
my  good  grumbler ;  I  ruined  myself:  I  wanted  no 
counsellor. 

Milford.  My  father  died  immensely  rich  ;  and 
though  I  am  what  the  law  calls  illegitimate,  I 
ought  not  to  starve. 

Sulky.  You  have  had  five  thousand  pounds,  and 
are  five  more  in  debt.  [with  thousands. 

Milford.  Yes,  thanks  to  those  who  trust  boys 

Sulky.  You  would  do  the  same  now  that  you 
think  yourself  a  man. 

Milford.  (Firmly.)  Indeed  I  would  not. 

Sulky.  Had  you  been  watching  the  widow  at 
home,  instead  of  galloping  after  a  knot  of  gamblers 
and  pickpockets ,  you  might  perhaps  have  done  your- 
self more  service. 

Milford.  Which  way,  sir  ? 

Sulky.  The  will  of  your  late  father  is  found. 

Milford.  Found? 

Sulky.  I  have  received  a  letter,  from  which  I 
learn  it  was  at  last  discovered,  carefully  locked  up 
in  a  private  drawer;  and  that  it  is  now  a  full  month 
since  a  gentleman  of  Montpelier,  coming  to  England, 
was  entrusted  with  it.  But  no  such  gentleman  has 
yet  appeared.  [the  widow  I 

Milford.  If  it  should  have  got  into  the  hands  of 

Sulky.  Which  I  suspect  it  has.  You  are  a  coupl»- 
of  pretty  gentlemen.  But  beware!  Misfortune  is  at 
your  heels.  Mr.  Dornton  vows  vengeance  on  you 
both,  and  justly.  He  is  not  gone  to  bed;  and,  if 
you  have  confidence  enough  to  look  him  in  the  face, 
I  would  have  you  stay  where  you  are. 
Milford.  I  neither  wish  to  insult,  nor  be  insulted. 

[Exit. 
Sulky.  Do  you  know,  sir,  your  father  turned  the 
poor  fellow  into  the  street,  who  compassionately 
opened  the  door  for  you  ? 

Harry.  Yes ;  and  my  father  knows  I  as  compas- 
sionately opened  the  door  for  the  poor  fellow  in  re- 
turn, [ing  daily. 

Sulky.  Very  well,  sir.    Your  fame  is  increas- 

Harry.  I  am  glad  tohearit.     [graphed  yourself? 

Sulky.  Humph!  Then  perhaps  you  have  para- 
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Harry.  Paragraphed  1  What?  Where? 

Sulky.  In  the  St.  James's  Evening, 

Harry.  Me? 

Sulky.  Stating  the  exact  amount. 

Harry.  Of  my  loss? 

Sulky.  Your's.  You  march  through  every  avenue 
to  fame,  dirty  or  clean. 

Harry.  Well  said.  Be  witty  when  you  can ;  sar- 
castic you  must  be,  in  spite  of  your  teeth.  But  I 
like  you  the  better.  You  are  honest.  You  are  my 
cruet  of  cayenne,and  a  sprinkling  of  you  is  excellent. 

Sulky.  Well,  sir,  when  you  know  the  state  of  your 
own  affairs,  and  to  what  you  have  reduced  the 
house,  you  will  perhaps  be  less  ready  to  grin. 

Harry.  Reduced  the  house  !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Enter  Mr.  Dornton,  with  a  newspaper  in  hishand. 

Hornton.  So,  sir ! 

Harry.  (^Bowing.')  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  sir« 

Dornton.  You  are  there,  after  having  broken  into 
my  house  at  midnight;  and  you  are  here,  (pointing 
to  the  paper)  after  tiAying  ruined  me  and  my  house 
by  your  unprincipled  prodigality.  Are  you  not  a 

Harry.  Mo,  sir:  I  am  only  a  fool,     [scoundrel? 

Sulky.  Good  night  to  you,  gentlemen.  (Going.) 

Hornton.  Stay  where  you  are,  Mr.  Sulky.  I  beg 
you  to  stay  where  you  are,  and  be  a  witness  to  my 
solemn  renunciation  of  him  and  his  vices. 

Sulky.  I  have  witnessed  it  a  thousand  times. 

Hornton.  But  this  is  the  last.  Are  you  not  a 
scoundrel,  I  say!  (To  Harry.) 

Harry.  I  am  your  son.  [deeds. 

Dornton.  (Calling off.)  Mr. Smith!  Bringin those 

Enter  Mr.  Smith,  with  papers. 
Yon  will  not  deny  you  are  an  incorrigible  squan- 

^arry.  I  will  deny  nothing.  [derer? 

Dornton.  A  nuisance,  a  wart,  a  blot,  a  stain  upon 
the  face  of  nature  ? 

Harry.  A  stain  that  will  wash  out,  sir. 

Dornton.  A  redundancy,  a  negation  ;  a  besotted 
sophisticated  incumbrance ;  a  jumble  of  fatuity  ; 
your  head,  your  heart,  your  words,  your  actions, 
all  a  jargon  ;  incoherent  and  unintelligible  to  your- 
self, absurd  and  offensive  to  others  1 

Harry.  I  am  whatever  you  please,  sir. 
Dornton.  Bil  I  s  ne  ver  ex  amined ,  every  thing  bought 
on  credit,  the  price  of  nothing  asked.  Conscious  you 
were  weak  enough  to  wish  for  baubles  you  did  not 
want,  and  pant  for  pleasures  you  could  not  enjoy, 
you  had  not  the  effrontery  to  assume  the  circum- 
spect caution  of  common  sense  ;  and,  to  your  other 
destructive  follies,  you  must  add  the  detestable  vice 
of  gaming.  [than  defended. 

Harry.  These  things,  sir,  are  much  easier  done 

Dornton.  But  here. — Give  me  that  parchment! 
(To  Mr.  iSjniV/f.)  The  partners  have  all  been  summon- 
ed. Look  sir!  Your  name  has  been  formally  erased. 

Harry.  The  partners  are  very  kind. 

Dornton.  The  suspicions  already  incurredby  the 
known  profligacy  of  a  principal  in  the  firm,  the  im- 
mense sums  you  have  drawn,  this  paragraph,  the 
run  on  the  house  it  will  occasion,  the  consternation 
of  the  whole  city — 

Harry.  All  very  terrible,  and  some  of  it  very  true. 
(Half  aside.) 

Dornton.(Passionaldy.)l[l  shon\d  hapily  outlive 
the  storm  you  have  raised,  it  shall  not  be  to  support 
a  prodigal,  or  to  reward  a  gambler.  [Exit  Mr. 
Smith.]  You  are  disinherited.     Read. 

Harry.  Your  word  is  as  good  as  the  Bank,  sir. 

Dornton.  I'llnolonger  act  the  doating  father,  fas- 
cmated  by  your  arts.  [you  taught  me. 

Harry.  I  never  had  any  art,  sir,  except  the  one 

Dornton.  I  taught  you !  What!  Scoundrel  ?  What  ? 

Harry.  That  of  loving  you,  sir. 

Dornton.  Loving  me ! 

Harry.  Most  sincerely. 

Dornton.(Forgetting  his  passion.)  Why,  can  you 
say,  Harrv— Hascal !  I  mean,  that  you  love  me  ? 

Harry.  I  should  be  a  rascal  indeed  if  1  did  not  sir. 


Dornton.  Harry !  Harry !  (Struggling  with  his 
feelings.)  No  ;  confound  me  if  I  do  ! — Sir,  you  are 

Harry.  I  know  I  am.  [a  vile — 

Dornton.  (Going.)  And  I'll  nerer  speak  to  you 
more. 

Harry.  Bid  me  good  night,  sir.  Mr.  Sulky  here 
will  bid  me  good  night,  and  you  are  my  father  ! — 
Good  night,  Mr.  Sulky. 

Sulky.  Good  night.  [Exit. 

Harry.  Come,  sir —  [If  I  do — 

Dornton.   (Struggling  with   passion.)   I    won't. 

Harry.  Reproach  me  with  my  follies,  strike  out 
my  name,  disinherit  me  ;  I  deserve  it  all,  and  more  ; 
but  say,  "  Good  night,  Harry!" 

Dornton.  I  won't!  I  won't!  I  won't! 

Harry.  Poverty  is  a  trifle  ;  we  can  whistle  it  off ; 

Dornton.  I  will  not.  [but  enmity — 

Harry.  Sleep  in  enmity?  And  who  can  say  how 


soundly  ?  Come  !  good  night. 

Dornton.  I  won  t!   I  won't.  (Runs  off. 


le-l 


Harry.  Say  you  so  1  Why  then,  my  noble-hearted 
dad,  I  am  indeed  a  scoundrel. 

Re-enter  Mr.  DorntoN. 
Dornton.  Good  night !  [Exit. 

Harry.  Good  night !  [JSxiY. 

ACT  II, 

Scene  l.~The  House  of  the  Widow  Warren. 
Enter  Jenny  nnd  Mrs.  Ledger. 

Jenny.  I  tell  you,  good  woman,  lean  do  nothing 
for  you. 

Mrs.  Ledger.  Only  let  me  see  Mrs.  Wanen. 

Jenny.  And  get  myself  snubbed.  Not  I  indeed. 
Enter  Sophia,  skipping. 

Sophia.  La,  Jenny  !  Yonder's  my  mamma,  witli 
a  whole  congregation  of  milliners,  mantua-makers , 
mercers, haberdashers,lace-men,feather-men,and — 
and  all  the  world,  consulting  about  second  mourning. 

Jenny.  I  know  it, 

Sophia.  It  will  be  six  months  to-morrow,  since 
the  death  of  my  father-in-law  ;  and  she  has  been 
busy  giving  orders  for  this  fortnight, that  every  thing 
might  be  brought  home  and  tried  on  to-day.  I  do 
believe  she'll  sleep  in  her  new  clothes. 

Jenny.  How  you  run  on,  miss  ! 

Sophia.  What  would  my  dear  grandma'  say,  if  she 
sawher?  Why  she  is  even  fonder  of  finery  than  I  am. 

Jenny.  Sure,  miss,  you  are  not  fond  of  finery? 

Sophia.  Oh,  but  I  am.  I  wonder  why  she  won't 
let  me  wear  high-heeled  shoes  ;  I  am  sure  lam  old 
enough.  I  shall  be  eighteen  next  Christmas-day,  at 
midnight :  which  is  only  nine  months  and  two  days. 
And  since  she  likes  to  wear  slips,  and  sashes,  and 
ringlets  and — nonsense,  like  a  girl,  why  should  not 
I  have  high  heels  and  gowns,  and  satins,  and  trains, 
and  sweeps,  (mimicking)  and — like  a  woman  ! 

Jenny.  It's  very  true  what  your  mamma  tells  you, 
miss  ;  you  have  been  spoiled  by  your  old  fond  grand- 
mother, in  Gloucestershire. 

Sophia.  Nay,  Jenny,  I  won't  hear  you  call  my 
dear  grandma'  names.  Though  every  body  told  the 
loving  old  soul  she  would  spoil  me. 

Jenny.  And  now  your  mamma  has  sent  for  you 
up  to  town,  to  finish  yoar  iddication. 

Sophia.Yes,  she  began  on  the  very  first  day.  There 
was  the  stay-maker  sent  for,  to  screw  up  my  shape  ; 
the  shoe-maker,  to  cripple  my  feet ;  the  hair-dresser, 
to  burn  ray  hair ;  the  jeweller,  to  bore  my  ears ; 
and  the  dentist,  to  file  my  teeth. 

Jenny.  Ah!  You  came  here  such  a  hoyden.  (To 
Mrs.  Ledger.)  What,  an't  you  gone  yet,  mistress? 

Sophia.  La,  Jenny,  how  can  you  be  so  cross  to 
people?  What  is  the  matter  with  this  good  woman! 

Jenny.  Oh!  Nothing  but  poverty. 

Sophia.  Is  that  all?  Here,  (rummaging  her  pockets) 
give  her  this  half  crown,  and  make  her  rich. 

Jenny.  Rich,  indeed! 

Sophia.  What,  is  not  it  enough  1  La,  I  am  sorry 
I  spent  all  my  money  yesterday.    I  laid  it  out  in 
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sweet-meats,  oakes,  a  canary-bird,  and  apoU-parrot. 
But  I  hope  you  are  iiot  very,  very  poor"? 
.  Mrs.  Ledger.  My  husband  served  the  late  alder- 
man five-and-twenty  years.  His  master  promised  to 
provide  for  him  ;  but  his  pitiless  widow  can  see  him 
thrown  with  a  broken  heart  upon  the  parish. 

Sophia.  Oh  dear !  Stop  !  Stop  a  bit !  (Running 
q^.)  Be  sure  you  don't  go.  lExit. 

Enter  Mr.  Sulky. 

Sulky.  Where's  your  mistress,  girl? 

Jenny.  My  name  is  Jane  Cocket,  sir. 

SuUcy.  "Where's  your  mistress  1 

Jenny.  Busy,  sir. 

Sulky.  Tell  her  to  come  down.  Don't  stare,  girl, 
but  go  and  tell  your  mistress  I  want  her. 

Jenny.  (^Aside.)  Humph !  Mr.  Black  and  gruflF ! 

lExit. 
Re-enter  Sophia,  with  great  glee. 

Sophia,  I've  got  it !  Here ;  take  this,  good  wo- 
man ;  go  home  and  be  happy.  (Offering  a  purse.) 
Take  it,  I  tell  you. 

Sulky.  Who  is  this  ?  Mrs.  Ledger !  How  does 
your  worthy  husband? 

Mrs.  Ledger.  Alack,  sir,  iU  enough :  likely  to 
•tarve  in  his  latter  days. 

Sulky.  How!  Starve!  [for  him. 

Mrs.  Ledger.  The  widow  refuses  to  do  any  thing 

Sulky.  Humph ! 

Mrs.  Ledger.  Service,  age,  and  honesty,  are  poor 
pleas,  with  affluence,  ease,  and  Mrs.  Warren. 

Sulky.  Humph!  [alderman's  executor  ? 

Mrs,  Ledger.  You,  sir,  I  understand,  are  the  late 

Sulky.  I  can't  tell.  [my  husband  ? 

Mrs.  Ledger.  Perhaps  yt)u  may  be  able  to  serve 

Sulky.  I  don't  know.  However,  give  my  respects 
to  him.  He  shan't  starve :  tell  him  that, 

Sophia.  Nay,  but  take  this  in  the  mean  time. 

Sulky.  Ay;  take  it,  take  it.  [Exit  Mrs. Ledger, 
much  ejected.']  And  who  are  you,  miss  Charity  ? 

Sophia.  Me,  sir?  Oh!  I — I  am  my   grandma's 

Sulky.  Humph  !  [grand-daughter. 

Sophia.  Sophia  Freelove. 

Sulky.  Oh!  The  widow's  daughter  by  her  first 

Sophia.  Yes,  sir.  [husband? 

Re-enter  Jen  NY. 

Sulky.  Where's  your  mistress  1 

Jenny.  Coming,  sir.  So!  You  have  stolen  your 
mamma's  purse,  miss? 

Sophia.  La,  don't  say  so  ;  I  only  ran  away  with 
it.  She  was  bargaining  for  some  smuggled  lace  with 
.one  of  your  acquaintance,  and  I  thought  I  could  dis- 
pose of  her  money  to  better  advantage. 

Jenny.  Without  her  consent  ? 

Sophia.  Yes,  to  be  sure  ;  I  knew  I  should  never 
dispose  of  it  in  that  manner  with  her  consent. 

Jenny.  Well!  Here  comes  your  mamma.  [Exit. 

Enter  the  WiDOW  Warren,  in  a  fantastic  girlish 

morning  dress,  surrounded  by  Milliners,  Mantua- 

.    makers.  Furriers,  Hatters,  Sfc.and  their  attendants 

with  band  boxes ,'  all  talking  as  they  come  on. 

Widow.  So  you'll  be  sure  not  to  forget  my  cha- 

peau-a-la  Prusse,  Mr.  Mincing. 

Hatter.  Certainly  not,  madam.  [feathers. 

Widow.  And  you'll  make  a  delicate  choice  of  the 
Hatter.  The  selection  will  be  elegant,  madam. 
Widow.    Yes.    I  know   Mr.  Mincing,   you're   a 
charming  man.  Andyouwillletmehavemypierrot- 
a-la-Coblentzby  nine  in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Tiffany. 
.   Mantua-maker.  To  a  minute,  madam.      [sure — 
Sulky.  Madam,  when  you.  have  a  moment's  lei- 
Widow.  Be  quiet,  you  fright ;  don't  interrupt  me ! 
And  my  caraco-a-la-hussar,  and  my  bavaroises-a- 
la  duchesse.  And  put  four  rows  of  pearlin  my  turban. 
Milliner.  Ver  veil,  me  ladyship.  [nine. 

Widow,  And  you'll  all  come  together  exactly  at 
Omnes.  We'll  all  be  here.     {Going.) 
Widow.  And  don't  forget  the  white  ermine  tip- 
pets, and  the  black  fox  muffs,  and  the  Kamschatka 
furs,  that  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Weazel. 


Furrier.  I'll  bring  a  fine  assortment,  madam. 
Widow.  And,  and,  and — No  ;  no, — you  may  all 

fo ; — I  can  think  of  nothing  else ; — I  shall  remem- 
er  more  to-morrow. 

Hatter  and  Furrier.  Thank  you,  madam ! 

Mantua-maker  and  Girls.  Very  much  obliged  to 
you,  madam!     {Together.) 

Milliner,  Dee  ver  good  bonjour  to  me  ladyship. 

[Exeunt, 

Widow.  What  was  it  you  were  saying,  Mr.Sulky  1 
Pray,  child,  what  have  you  done  with  my  purse  1 

Sophia.  Given  it  away,  ma'. 

Widow.  Given  it  away,  minikin? 

Sophia.  Yes,  ma'. 

Widow.  Given  my  purse  away !  To  whom !  For 
what  purpose? 

Sophia.  La,  ma',  only^ — only  to  keep  a  poor  wo- 
man from  starving. 

Widow.  I  protest,  child,  your  grandmother  has 
totally  ruined  you!  [finishing  to  you. 

Sulky.    Not  quite,  madam :   she    has   left    the 

Wi(ww.  What  were  you  saying,  Mr.Sulky? 

Sulky.  You  won't  give  me  leave  to  say  anything, 
madam. 

Widow.  You  know  you  are  a  shocking  trouble- 
some man,  Mr.  Sulky.  I  have  a  thousand  things  to 
remember,  and  can't  bear  teasing.  It  fatigues  my 
spirits.  So  pray  relate  this  very  urgent  business  of 
yours  in  a  single  word.  What  would  you  have? 

Sulky.  Justice. 

Widow.  Lord,  what  do  you  mean  1  Do  you  think 
I  am  in  the  commission  ? 

Sulky.  Yes,  of  follies  innumerable. 

Widow.  You  are  a  sad  savage,  Mr.  Sulky.  And 
who  is  it  you  want  justice  for? 

Sulky.  Your  late  husband's  son,  John  Milford. 

Widow.  Now  pray  don't  talk  to  me.  You  are  a 
very  intrusive  person.  You  quite  derange  my  ideas . 
I  can  think  of  nothing  soft  or  satisfactory  while 
you  are  present. 

Sulky.  Will  you  hear  me,  madam "? 

Widow,  I  can't ;  I  positively  can't ;  it  is  an  odi- 
ous subject.  [brother  Milford '! 

Sophia.  Nay,  ma',  how  can  you  be  so  cross  to  my 

Widow.  Your  brother,  child?  Country  educa- 
tion !  How  often,  minikin,  have  I  told  you  he  is  no 
brother  of  yours. 

Sophia.  La,  ma',  he  was  your  husband's  son. 

Widow,  Yes,  his  ba — Faugh!  Odious  word! 
Your  brother  ? 

Sophia.  Yes,  that  he  is ;  for  he  is  in  distress. 

Sulky.  Humph! 

Widow.  And  would  you  now,  you  who  pretend 
to  be  a  very  prudent, — ridiculous  kind  of  a  person, 
wish  to  see  me  squander  the  wealth  of  my  poor  dear 
dead  good  man  on  Mr.  Milford,  and  his  profligate 
companions? 

Sulky,  Not  I  indeed,  madam ;  though  the  profli- 
gate to  whom  you  make  love  should  happen  to  be 
one  of  them. 

Widow.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh,  the  monster!  I  make 
love!  You  have  no  eyes,  Mr.Sulky!  (^Walking 
and  exhibiting  herself.)  You  are  really  blmd!  But 
I  know  whom  you  mean. 

Sulky.  I  mean  young  Dornton,  madam. 

WiMw.  To  be  sure  you  do  !  Whom,  cpuld  you 
mean?  Elegant  youth!  Rapturous  thought! 

Sophia,  I  am  sure,  sir,  young  Mr.  Dornton  is  no 
profligate. 

Sulky.  (Significantly.)  You  ^re  sure? 

Sophia.  Yes,  that  I  am. 

Sulky.  Humph ! 

Sophia.  And  it's  very  scandalous,  very  scandalous 
indeed,  to  say  he  is  my  ma's  lover. 

Sulky.  Humph  ! 

Sophia.  Because  he  is  a  fine  genteel  young  gen- 
tleman ;  and  you  know  ma'  is —  [tongue. 

Widow.  Pray,  minikin,  be  less  flippant  with  your 

Sophia,  Why  la,  ma',  you  yourself  know  you 
are  too — 
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Widow.  Go  up  to  your  chamber,  child. 

Sophia.  I  am  sure,  ma',  I  say  it  is  very  scanda- 
lous to  call  the  handsome  Mr.  Dornton  your  lover. 

\_Exit,  skipping. 

Sulky.  Do  you  blush  ? 

ITjtfoic.  Blush  indeed !  Blush  1  Ha, ha, ha!  You 
are  a  very  unaccountable  creature,  Mr.  Sulky. 
Blush  at  the  babbling  of  a  child  ! 

Sulky.  Who  is  your  rival. 

Widow.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  My  rival?  The  poor 
minikin!  My  rival!  But  I  have  a  message  for  you. 
Now  do  compose  your  features  to  softness  and  com- 
placency. Look  pleasant  if  you  can.  Smile  for  once 
m  your  life. 

JSulky.  Don't  make  love  to  me.  I'll  have  nothing 
to  say  to  you. 

Widoiv.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Love ! 

Sulky.  Yes, you  make  love  to  Dornton.  Nay,  you 
make  love  to  the  booby  Goldfinch!  Even  I  am  not 
secure  in  your  company. 

Widow.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  You  are  a  shocking  being, 
Mr.  Sulky.  But  if  you  sUould  happen  to  see  Mr. 
Dornton,  do  astonish  your  acquaintance  ;  do  a  good- 
natured  thing,  and  tell  him  I  am  at  home  all  the  day. 
Lovetoyou?  Ha,  ha, ha!  Ohyou  figure!  You  ca- 
ricatura  of  tenderness !  You  insupportable  thing! 

lExit. 

Sulky.  (^Sighs.)  Ah!  All  labour  in  vain. 
Etiter  Jenny. 
Stand  out  of  the  way,  girl !  [^Exit. 

Jenny.  There  she  goes.  {Looking  after  the  Wtdoic.) 
That's  lucky !  This  way,  sir. 

Enter  Harry  Dornton,  followed  by  a  Servant, 
with  bills  in  his  hand. 
Jenny.  My  mistress  is  gone  up  to  her  toilette,  sir ; 
but  I  can  send  you  somebody  you  may  like  better ! 

lExit. 
Harry.  Obliging  Abigail!  {Looking  over  hts  pa- 
pers.) 'Sdeath!  What,  all  these  tradesmen's  bills? 
Servant.  All,  sir.    Mr.  Smith  sent  me  after  you 
with  them. 

Harry.  "When  were  they  brought? 
Servant.  Some  last  night,  but  most  this  morning, 
/farry.  Ill  news  travels  fast,andhonesty  is  devilish 
industrious.  Go  round  to  them  all,  return  their  bills, 
and  bid  them  come  themselves  to-day.   Has  Mr. 
Williams,  the  hosier,  sent  in  hisbilll 
Servant.  No,  sir. 

Harry.  I  thought  as  much ;  tell  him  to  come  with 
the  rest,  and  on  his  life  not  to  fail. 
Servant.  Very  well,  sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sophia,  joyously. 
Sophia.  Oh,  Mr.  Dornton,  I  am  glad  to  see  you! 
Do  you  know,  I've  got  the  song  by  heart  that  you 
was  so  good  as  to  teach  me  1 

Harry.  And  do  you  know,  my  charming  Sophia, 
you  are  the  most  delightful,  beautiful,  bewitching 
scholar  that  ever  took  lesson? 

Sophia.   La,  Mr.  Dornton,  I'm  sure  I'm  very 

stunid.  [all  wit? 

Harry.  That  you  are  all  intelligence,  all  grace, 

Sophia.  To  be  sure  my  ma'  caught  me  singmg  it, 

and  she  was  'pettish  ;    because  you  know  it's  all 

about  love,  and  ends  with  a  happy  marriage. 

Harry.  But  why  pettish  ? 

Sophia.  La,  I  can't  tell.  I  suppose  she  wants  to 

have  all  the  marriage  in  the  world  to  herself.    It's 

her  whole  talk.  I  do  believe  she'd  be  married  every 

morning  that  she  rises,  if  any  body  would  have  her. 

Harrj/.  Think  not  of  her,  my  sweet  Sophia,  but 

Sophta.  What?  I  tell  me— 

Harry.  I  dare  not  ask. 

Sophia,  Why? 

Harry.  Lest  I  should  olTend  you. 
Sophia.  Nay  now,  Mr.  Dornton,  that  is  not  right 
of  you.  I  am  never  oflended  with  any  body,  and  I 
am  sure  I  should  not  be  offended  with  you.  My 
prandma'  always  said  I  was  the  best  tempered  girl 
inthe  world.     Whatisit? 


Harry.  Were  you —  (  Taking  her  hand.)  Did  yoa 
ever  know  what  it  is  to  love? 

Sophiti.  La,  now,  how  could  you  ask  one  such  a 
question  ?    You  know  very  well  one  must  not  tell. 
Besides,  you  know  too  one  must  not  be  in  love. 
Harry.  Why  not  ? 

Sophia.  Because, — because  I'm  but  a  girl.    My 
gfrandma'  has  told  me  a  hundred  times,  it's  a  sin  for 
any  body  to  be  in  lov  e  before  they  be  a  woman  grow  n , 
full  one- and-twenty ;  and  I  am  not  eighteen. 
Harry.  Love,  they  say,  cannot  be  resisted. 
Sophia.  Ah  !  but  I  have  been  taught  better.    It 
may  be  resisted ; — nobody  need  be  in  love, unless 
they  like :  and  so  I  won  t  be  in  love,  for  I  won't 
wilfully  do  amiss.    {With  great  positiveness.)   Nojl 
I  won't  love  any  person,  though  I  should  love  himl 
ever  so  dearly.  ' 

Harry.  (Aside.)  Angelic  innocence!  {Aloud.) 
Right,  lovely  Sophia,  guard  your  heart  against  se- 
ducers. 

Sophia.  Do  yoa  know  it  is  full  five  weeks  since 
Valentine's-day ;    and,  because  I'm  not  one-and- 
twenty,  nobody  sent  me  a  Valentine ! 
Harry.  And  did  you  expect  one  ? 
Sophia.  Nay,  I  can't  say  but  I  did  think — .    In 
Gloucestershire,  if  any  young  man  happens  to  have 
a  liking  for  a  young  woman,  she  is  sure  to  hear  of 
it  on  Valentine's-day.  But  perhaps  Valentine's-day 
does  not  fall  so  soon  here  as  it  does  in  the  country. 
Harry.  Why,  it  is  possible  you  may  yet  receive 
a  Valentine. 

Sophia.  Nay  now,  but  don't  you  go  to  think  that 
I  am  asking  for  one  ;  for  that  would  be  very  wrong 
of  me,  and  I  know  better.  My  grandma'  told  me  I 
must  never  mention  nor  think  of  such  things  till  I 
am  a  woman,  full  one-and-twenty  grown;  and  that 
if  I  were  to  find  such  a  thing  at  my  window,  or  under 
my  pillow,  or  concealed  in  a  plum-cake, — 
Harry,  A  plum-cake  ? 

Sophia.  Yes,  I  assure  you  I  have  heard  of  a  Va- 
lentine sent  baked  in  a  plum-cake ; — and  indeed,  I 
would  not  receive  such  a  thing  for  the  world ;  no, 
not  from  the  finest  man  on  earth,  if  I  did  not  think 
him  to  be  a  true  and  faithful,  true,  true  lover, 
^arry.  But  how  must  he  prove  his  faith  and  truth  ? 
Sophia.  Why  first  he  must  love  me  very  dearly  ; 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul :  and  then  he  must  be 
willing  to  wait  till  I  am  one-and-twenty. 
Harry.  And  would  not  you  love  in  return? 
Sophia.  N — yes,  when  I  come  to  be  one-and- 
Harry.  Not  sooner?  [twenty. 

Sophia.  Oh  no  ;  I  must  not. 
Harry.  Surely  you  might  if  you  pleased  ? 
Sophta.  Oh,  but  you  must  not  persuade  me  to  i' 
that.  If  you  do,  I  shall  think  you  are  a  bad  man,  , 
such  as  my  grandma'  warned  me  of. 
Harry.  And  do  you  think  me  so  ? 
Sophia.  Do  I  ?   No !   I  would  not  think  you  sft  • 
for  a  thousand,  thousand  golden  guineas. 

Harry,  (^sirfe.)  Fascinatingpurity!  What  am  I  I 
about?  To  deceive  or  trifle  with  such  unsuspecting  ;' 
afi'ection,  would  indeed  be  villainy. 

Gold.  {Without,  at  a  distance.)  Is  she  above? 
Must  see  her. 

Sophia.  La,  I  he^  that  great,  ridiculous,  horse-  j 
jockey  Goldfinch  coming  up.  {Sighs.) — Good  bye,  ,' 
Mr.  Dornton. 

Harry.  Heaven  bless  you,  Sophia;  sweet  Sophia. 
Heaven  bless  you,  my  lovely  angel!  Heigho  ! 
Sophia.  Heigho!  lExil. 

Gold.  {Without.)  Is  she  here? 

Enter  GOLDFINCH. 
Gold.  Ha!  my  tight  one! 
Harry.  {Surveying  him.)  Well,  Charles? 
Gold.  How  you  stare!     An't  I  the  go?    That's  ■ 
Harry.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  [your  sort !  'j 

Go/rf.  Where's  the  widow? 
Harry.  Gone  up  to  dress,  and  will  not  be  down 
these  two  hours. 

Gold,  A  hundred  to  eighty  I'd  sup  up  a  string 
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of  twenty  horses  in  less  time  than  she  takes  to 
dress  her  fetlocks,  plait  her  main,  trim  her  ears, 
and  buckle  on  her  body  clothes. 

Harry.  You  improve  daily,  Charles ! 

Gold.  To  be  sure.  That's  your  sort!  An't  I  a 
genus ?     (Turning  round  to  show  himself.^ 

Harry.  Quite  an  original.  You  may  challenge 
the  whole  fraternity  of  the  whip  to  match  you. 

Gold.  Match  me  !  Newmarket  can't  match  me. 
(^Shewing  himself.}  That's  your  sort! 

Harry.  Oh  no  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  are  harder 
to  match  than  one  of  your  own  pied  ponies  ; — a 
very  dift'erent  being  from  either  your  father  or 
grandfather. 

Gold.  Father  or  grandfather  ! — Shakebags  both. 

Harry.  How ! 

Gold.  Father  a  sugar-baker,  grandfather  a  slop- 
seller  ;  I'm  a  gentleman.     That's  your  sort ! 

Harry.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  and  your  father  was  only  a 
man  of  worth. 

Gold.  Kept  a  gig!  (^  With  great contenq)t.')Kneyt 
nothing  of  life  !     Never  drove  four! 

Harry.  No  ;  but  he  was  a  useful  member  of  so- 

Gold.  A  usef — !  what's  that  ?  [ciety. 

Harry.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  A  pertinent  question. 

Gold.  A  gentleman  like  me  a  useful  member  of 
society  !  Bet  the  long  odds  nobody  ever  heard  of 
such  a  thing ! 

Harry.  You  have  not  acquired  your  character 
in  the  world  for  nothing,  Charles. 

Gold.  World!     What  does  the  world  say? 

Harry.  Strange  things.  It  says  you  have  got 
into  the  hands  of  jockeys,  Jews,  and  swindlers  ; 
and  that,  though  old  Goldfinch  was,  in  his  day,  one 
of  the  richest  men  on  'Change,  his  son  will  shortly 
become  poorer  than  the  poorest  black-leg  at  New- 

GoM.  Damn  the  world!  [market. 

Harry.  With  all  my  heart;  damn  the  world,  for 
it  says  little  better  of  me. 

Gold.  Bet  you  seven  to  five  the  Eclipse  colts 
against  the  Highflyers,  the  second  spring  meeting, 

Harry.  No;  I  have  done  with  Highflyer  and 
Eclipse  too.    So  j'ou  are  in  pursuit  of  the  widow? 

Gold.  Full  cry  !     Must  have  her! 

Harry.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  heigho  !  you  must  ? 

Gold.  All  up  with  me  else.  If  I  don't  marry 
the  widow,  I  must  smash  I  I've  secured  the 
knowing  one. 

Harry.  Whom  do  you  mean,  the  maid?     [day. 

Gold.  Promised  her  a  hundred  on  the  wedding- 
Enler  JENNY. 

Jenny.  My  mistress  can't  see  you  at  present, 
gentlemen.  [airing  in  the  phaeton. 

Gold.  Can't  see  me?  {Vexed.)  Take  Harriet  an 

Harry.  What,  is  Harriet  your  favourite  ? 

Gold.  To  be  sure.    I  keep  her. 

Harry.  You  do  ? 

Gold.  Fine  creature. 

Harry.  Well  bred? 

Gold.  Just  to  my  taste.  Like  myself,  free  and 
easy.     That's  your  sort ! 

Harry.  A  fine  woman? 

Gold.  Prodigious !  Sister  to  the  Irish  Giant. 
Six  feet  in  her  stockings.  That's  your  sort !  Sleek 
coat,  flowing  mane,  broad  chest,  all  bone.  Dash- 
ing figure  in  a  phaeton.  Sky  blue  habit,  scarlet 
sash,  green  hat,  yellow  ribands,  white  feathers, 
gold  band  and  tassel.     That's  your  sort! 

Harry.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Heigho!  Why  you  are  a 
high  fellow,  Charles, 

Gold.  To  be  sure.  Know  the  odds,  hold  four- 
in-hand,  turn  a  corner  in  style,  reins  in  form,  el- 
bows square,  wrist  pliant.  Hayait !  drive  the  Co- 
ventry stage  twice  a  week  all  summer,  pay  for  an 
inside  place,  mount  the  box,  tip  the  coachy  a 
crown,  beat  the  mail,  come  in  full  speed,  rattle 
down  the  gateway,  take  care  of  your  heads  ;  never 
killed  but  one  woman  and  a  child  in  all  my  life. 
That's  your  sort !     (  Going.) 

Jenny.  {Aaideto  GoW.)  Take  him  with  yon.  [Exk. 


Gold.  Want  a  hedge?  Take  guineas  to  pounds. 
Precipitate  against  Dragon  ? 

Harry.  No. 

Gold.  (Aside.)  Wish  I.conid  have  him  a  few. 
Odd  or, even  for  fifty?  (Drawing  his  hand  clenched 
from  his  pocket.) 

Harry.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  odd  enough. 

Gold.  Will  you  cut  a  card,  hide  in  the  hat,  chuck 
in  the  glass,  draw  cuts,  heads  or  tails,  gallop  the 
maggot,  swim  the  hedgehog,  anything? 

Harry.  Nothing. 

Gold.  I'm  up  to  all.  That's  your  sort !  Get 
him  with  me  and  pigeon  him.  (Aside.)  Come  and 
see  my  greys ;  been  to  Tattersall's  and  bought  a 
set  of  six— smokers,  beat  all  England  for  figure, 
bone,  and  beauty.  Hayait!  charmers.  That's 
your  sort!  Bid  for  two  pair  of  mouse  ponies  for 
Harriet.  [mouse  ponies ! 

Harry.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  The  Irish  Giantess  drawn  by 

Gold.  Come  and  see  'em. 

Harry.  (Sarcastically.)  No ;  I  am  weary  of  the 
company  of  stable-boys. 

Gold.  Why  so  ?  Shan't  play  you  any  tricks.  If 
they  squirt  water  at  you,  or  make  the  colts  kick 
you,  tell. me,  and  I'll  horsewhip'em.  Arch  dogs  ! 
deal  of  wit. 

Harry.When  they  do,  I'llhorsewhip  them  myself. 

Gold.  Yourself?     'Ware  that,  wrong  there. 

Harry.  I  think  I  should  be  right. 

Gold.  Do  you  !  what,  been  to  school  ? 

Harry.  To  school!     Why  yes — I — 

Gold.  Mendoza  !  oh  !     Good  morrow.        [Exit. 

Harry.  Ha,   ha,  ha!     There   goes  one   of  my 
friends.     Heigho ! 
Enter  MiLFORD  in  haste,  followed  by  GOLDFINCH. 

Gold.  What  is  it  Jack?  tell  me  !  (Eagerly.) 

Milford.  Come,  Harry,  we  shall  be  too  late  ; 
they  are  about  to  begin  ;  we  may  have  what   bets 

Gold.  Where,  what  ?  [we  please. 

Milford.  The  great  match  !  the  famous  French- 
man, and  Will  the  marker.     A  thousand  guineas  a 

Gold.  Wliat,  tennis  ?  [side 

Milford,  Yes  ;  The  Frenchman  gives  fifteen  and 

Gold.  To  Will  the  marker?  [a  bisque. 

Milford.  Yes. 

Gold.  Will,  for  a  hundred  ! 

Milford.  Done  ! 

Gold.  Done,  done  !  [already. 

Harry.  I  bar  the  bet ;  the  odds  are  five  to  four 

Gold.  What,  for  the  Mounseer  ? 

Harry.  Yes. 

Gold.  I'll  take  it,  five  hundred  to  four. 

Harry.  Done ! 

Gold.  Done,  done ! 

Harry.  No,  I  bar! — I  forgot;  I  have  cut.  I'll 
never  bet  another  guinea. 

Milford.  You  do  for  a  hundred  ? 

Harry.  Done  I 

Milford.  .Done,  done  !  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Harry.  Psha  ! 

Gold.  What  a  cake  !  ^ 

Milford.  But  you'll  go  ? 

Harry.  No, 

Milford.  Yes,  you  will.  Come,  come,  the  match 
is  begun,  every  body  is  there  ;  the  Frenchman  is 
the  first  player  in  the  world. 

Harry.  It's  a  noble  exercise  ! 

Milford.  Ay !  Cato  himself  delighted  in  it ! 

Harry.  Yes,  it  was  much  practised  by  the  Ro- 

Gold.  The  Romans !  who  are  they  ?  [mans. 

Harry.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [not,  Harry? 

Mi  ford.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  will  you   go  or  will  yoa 

Harry.  I  can't,  Jack  ;  my  conscience  won't  let  me. 

Milford.  Psha!  Zounds,  if  we  don't  make  haste 
it  will  be  all  over! 

Harry.  (In  a  hurry.)  Do  you  think  it  will  ? 
(Stops  short.)  No  ;  I  won't  ;  I  must  not, 

Milford.  (Taking  hold  of  his  arm.)  Come  along, 

Harry,  No.  [I  tell  you. 

Milford,  They  have  begun ! 
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GoW.  Hare  they?    I'm  off!  [Exit. 

Milford.  (^SliUslruggliru/,  and  Harry  retreating.) 
What  folly !  come  along ! 

Harry.  No ;  I  wiU  not. 

Milford.  (Leaving  him  and  going.)  Well,  well, 
if  3'ou're  so  positive— 

Harry.  (Calling.)  Stay,  Jack,  stay,  I'll  walk 
up  the  street  with  you,  but  I  won't  go  in. 

Milford.  Double  or  quits  the  hundred  that  you 
won  of  me  last  night  you  do  ! 

Harry.  I  don't  for  a  thousand! 

Milford.  No,  no  ;  the  hundred. 

Harry.  I  tell  you  I  won't  -,—1  won't  go  in  with 

Milford.  Done  for  the  hundred  I  [you. 

Harry.  Done,  done !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.' — The  Parlour  of  the  Tennis-court. 
( Markers  passing   and  repassing  with  rackets  and 

balls.    Sheriff  s  Officer,  tux>  Followers,  and  one 

of  the  Markers.    Shout.) 
.  Marker,  Hurrah ! 

Officer.  Pray  is  Mr.  Milford  in  the  court? 

Marker.  I'll  bet  you  gold  to  silver  the  French- 
man loses  ;  hurrah  !  Exit. 

Enter  Mr.  Smith /rom  the  Court. 

Mr.  Smith.  He  is  not  there. 

Officer.  Are  you  sure  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  "The  crowd  is  very  great,  but  I  can 
neither  see  him  nor  any  of  his  companions. 

Officer.  Then  he  will  not  come. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  begin  to  hope  so ! 

Officer.  (Examining  his  writ.)  "  Middlesex  to 
wit,  one  thousand  pounds.  Doruton  against  John 
Milford." 

Mr.  Smith.  You  mast  take  none  but  substantial 
bail.  (Shout.)  What  a  scene  ! 

Officer,  He  will  not  be  here. 

Mr. iSmM.  Heaven  send!     (Shout.) 
Enter  GoLDFINCH  and  a  Marker  running  across. 

Gold.  Is  the  match  begun? 

Mar.  The  first  game  is  just  over. 

Gold.  Who  lost! 

Mar.  The  Frenchman ! 

Gold.  Hurrah! 

Mar.  Hurrah ! 

Gold.  D — o  the  Mounseers !    That's  your  sort ! 
[Exit  into  the  Court. 

Mr.  Smith,  That's  one  of  nis  companions.  I 
begin  to  tremble.;  (^fufe.)  Stand  aside!  Here 
they  both  come. 

Officer.  Which  is  he? 

Ifr.  iSnuVA.  The  second.     (Shout.) 

Enter  Harry  Dornton  and  MiLFORP,  in  haste. 
Harry.  I  hear  them  ;  I  hear  them  ;  come  along. 
Milford,  Ha,   ha,  ha !     Harry  !  you  would  not 
go ;  you  were  determined,    (Shout.j 

Harry.  Zounds  !  Come  along.  [Exit  in  haste, 
Milford  follows  him  laughing.']  [you  please. 

Officer.  (Stopping  him.)  A  word  with  you,  sir,  if 
Milford.  With  me  1  Who  are  you  ?  What  do 
Officer,  You  are  my  prisoner.  [you  want'! 

Milford.  Prisoner !     D • — n !     I^et  me  go  ! 

Officer,  I  must  do  my  duty,  sir. 
Milford.  Here,  here ;  thjs  is  your  duty.  (Pull- 
ing out  his  purse.) 
Mr,  Smith.  (Advancing.)  It  must  not  be,  sir. 
Milford.  Mr.  Smith!     What,    at  the    suit  of 
Dornton  ? 

Mr,  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  'Tis  your  own  fault.  Why 
do  you  lead  his  son  to  these  places.  He  heard 
yon  were  to  bring  him  here. 

ifi//orrf.  Furies!    Marker!  (To  a  Marker  pass- 
ing.) Tell  Harry  Dornton  to  come  to  me  instantly. 
Mar.  Yes,  sir.  [£«t. 

Milford.  Zounds!  Let  me  but  go  and  seethe 
Mr.  Smith.  You  must  not,  sir.  [match. 

Enter  Marker, 
Milford.  Marker! 
Mar,  Sir. 


Milford.  Who  wins  1 
Mar.  The  Frenchman  has  the  beat  on't. 
Milford.  Tell  Harry  Dornton,  I  am  here  in  trou- 
ble.    Desire  him  to  come  this  moment. 

Mar.  Very  well,  sir.  [Exit, 

Milford.  (To  the  Officer.)  I'll  give  you  ten  gui- 
neas for  five  minutes  ! 

Mr.  Smith.  Take  him  away,  sir. 
Officer.  You  must  come  along,  sir. 
Milford.  (To  a  Marker  returning.)    Have    yon 
Mar.  He  can't  come,  sir.  [told  him  ? 

Milford.  Very  well,  Harry;  very  well.  (To  the 
second  Marker.)  Well,  sir? 

Mar.  He  would  not    leave  the  court  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  [Exit,  m 
Officer.  Come,  come,  sir.  (Tohistwo  attetulants.)  j 
Bring  him  along.  , 
Milford.  Hands  off,  SCO  ondrela!  (Shout,)  Fiends  \ 

[Exeunt, 
Scene  III.— The  House  of  Mr.  Silky, 
A  room  of  business,  ledger,  letter-files,  inkstand,  8^. 
Silky  discovered,  and  JACOB  entering. 
Sil,  Well,  Jacob,   have  you  beeni 
Jacob.  Yes,  sir.  [bad? 

iSt/.  Well,  and  what  news  ?    How  is  he?     Very 
Jacob.  Dead,  sir. 
Sil.  (Overjoyed.)  Dead"? 
Jacob.  As  Deborah ! 

Sil.  (Aside.)  I'm  a  lucky  man !  (Aloud.)    Are 
you  sure  he  is  dead,  Jacob  ? 

Jacob.  I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes,  sir. 
Sil.  That's  right,  Jacob  I     I'm  a  lucky  man. 
And  what  say  the  people  at  the  hotel  ?    Do   they 
know  who  he  is? 

Jacob.  Oh,  yes,  sir  I   He  was  rich.  A  gentleman 
in  his  own  country. 

Sil.  And  did  you  take   care  they  should  not 
know  you  1  [lesson. 

Jacob.  To  be  sure,  sir.    You  had  given  me  my 
SiL  Ay,  ay,  Jacob  ;  that's  right.   You  are  a  fine 
boy.    Mind  me,  and  I'll  make  a  man  of  you.   And 
you   think  they  had  heard  nothing  of  his  having 
Jacob.  Not  a  word.  [called  on  me.     - 

Sil.  (Aside.)  It  was  a  lucky  mistake.  (Aloud,'^  m 
Well,  Jacob  ;  keep  close  ;  don't  say  a  word,  ano  9 
I'll  give  you — I'll  give  you  a  crown. 
Jacob.  You  promised  me  a  guinea,  sir  ? 
Sil.  Did  I,  Jacob?     Did  I?     Well,  well,  I'U 
give  you  a  guinea  -,  but  be  close.    Did  yoa  call  at  j 
the  widow  Warren's  1 
Jacob.  Yes,  sir. 
Sil.  And  will  she  see  me  ? 

Jacob.  She  desires  you  will  be  there  in  an  hoar. 
Sil.  Very  well,  Jacob  ;  keep  close.  Not  a  word 
about  the  foreign  gentleman,  or  his  having  been 
here  a  week  ago,  or  his  being  taken  suddenly  ill 
and  dying.  (Aside.)  It  is  a  lucky  stroke.  Close, 
Jacob,  my  boy. 

Jacob.  But  give  me  the  guinea,  sir. 
Sil.  What  now,  Jacob  ? 
Jacob.  If  you  please,  sir.     You  may  forget, 
Sil,  Well,  there,  Jacob ;  there :  you'll  be  a  rich 
man,  Jacob,  a  cunning  fellow ;  I  read  it  in  your 
countenance,  Jacob.     Close,  Jacob,  and  then — 
Jacob.  Perhaps  you'll  give  me  another  guinea? 
Sil.  Well  said,  Jacob ;  you'll  be  a  great  man. 
Mind  what  I  say  to  you,  and  yoa'll  be  a  great 
man.  (Knocking.)    Here's  somebody  coming,  go 
Jacob !   Close. 

Jacob.  And  another  guinea"!  [Exit. 

Sil^  This  is  a  lucky  stroke. 

Enter  Goldfinch. 
So,  Mr.  Goldfinch,  what  do  you  want? 

Gold.  Money  ;  a  thousand  pounds  directly. 

Sil.  Fine  talking,    Mr.    Goldfinch;    money's  a 
scarce  commodity  ;  times  are  tick'lish. 

Gold.  Tellee,  I  must  have  it. 

Sil.  Give  me  but  good  security,  and  you  know 
I'm  your  friend. 
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Gold.  Yes  ;  good  security  and  fifty  per  cent. 
Sil,  Why  look  you  there  now  ;  for  all  you  know 
the  last  annuity  I  had  of  you,  I  gave  a  full  hundred 
more  than  was  offered  by  your  friend  Aaron,  the 
Jew.  [gether. 

Gold.  My  friend  1  your  friend  ;  you  collogue  to- 
Sil.  Hear  you  now,  for  all  you  know  I  have  al- 
ways been  your  friend  ;  always  supplied  you  with 
money,  have  not  I?  and  when  I  saw  you  running 
to  ruin,  I  never  told  you  of  it,  did!?  I  was  willing 
to  make  all  things  easy.  [me. 

Gold.  Easy  enough  ;  you  have  pretty  well  eased 
Sil.  There  is  your  companion.  Jack  Milford  ;  I 
shall  be  a  heavy  loser  by  him. 

Gold.  Ah  !  it's  all  up  with  poor  Jack ;  he's  fixed 
Sit.  What  do  you  meaa?  [at  last. 

Gold.  Old  Dornton  has  sent  the  nab-man  after 
jSjZ.  And  arrested  him  1  [him. 

Gold.  Yes,  he's  touched  ! 
Sil.  Jacob  ! 

Enter  Jacob. 
Run  as  fast  as  you  can  to  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Strawshoe,  the  attorney,  and  tell  him  to  take  out 
detainers  for  all  the  debts  I  have  bought  up  against 
JMr.  Milford  :  make  haste. 

Jacob.  Yes,  sir.  \^Exit. 

Gold.  I  thought  you  were  Jack  Milford's  friend 
too  !  [for  my  family  ! 

Sil.  So  I  am,  Mr.  Goldfinch  ;  but  I  must  provide 
Gold.  Come,  come — the  bit!   tellee  I  want  the 
cole  directly.    Sale  at  Tattersall's  to-morrow  morn- 
ing— three  Pot  eight  O  brood  mares  with  each  an 
£cli2)se  colt — would  not  lose  them  for  all  Lombard- 
street;  so  will  you  let  me  have  the  bitl 
.    Sil.  Dear,  dear!  I  tell  you  I  can't,  Mr.  Goldfinch. 
Gold.  Then  some  other  Jew  must. 
Sil.  Jew  !  hear  you !  hear  you  !  this  is  to  be  the 
friend  of  an  ungrateful  spendthrift !  Calls  me  Jew  ! 
I,  who  go  to  morning  prayers  every  day  of  my  life, 
and  three  times  to  tabernacle  on  a  Sunday  ! 

Gold.  Yes  ;  you  cheat  all  day,  tremble  all  night, 
and  act  the  hypocrite  the  first  diing  in  the  morning. 
{Going.) 

Sil.  Nay,  but  stay,  Mr.  Goldfinch ;  stay,  I  want 
to  talk  to  you :  I  have  a  scheme  to  make  a  man  of  you. 
Gold.   What !  bind  me  'prentice  to  a  usurer  1 
Sil.  Psha !    you  are  in  pursuit  of  the  widow 
Warren. 

Gold.  Well.  [her  to  you  ? 

Sit.  Now,  what  will  you  give  me,  and  I'll  secure 
Gold.  You! 
Sil.  I. 

Crold.  Which  way  1 

Sil.  I  have  a  deed  in  my  power,  I  won't  tell  you 
■what,  but  I  have  it,  by  which  I  can  make  her  marry 
the  man  I  please,  or  remain  a  widow  all  her  life  ;  and 
that  I  am  sure  she  will  never  do,  if  she  can  help  it. 

GoW.Youadeed! 
.   Sil.  Yes,  I. 

Gold.  Shew  it  me. 

Sil.  Not  for  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Depend 
upon  me,  I  have  it :  1  tell  you  I'm  your  friend,  and 
you  shall  have  her,  that  is,  on  proper  conditions  ; 
if  not,  Mr.  Goldfincii,  you  shall  not  have  her. 

Gold,  Indeed,  old  Judas  !  Well,  what  are  your 
conditions  1 

Sil.  1  find,  the  late  alderman  died  worth  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
Gold.  Ay! 

Sil.   Every  farthing,   Mr.  Goldfinch  ;    and  my 
conscience  tells  me  that,  risk  and  character  and  all 
things  considered,  I  must  come  in  for  my  thirds. 
Go/cZ.  Your  conscience  tells  you  that  ? 
Sil.  Yes,  it  does,  Mr.  Goldfinch  ;  fifty  thousand 
is  a  fair  price. 

Gold,  For  the  soul  of  a  miser. 
Sil.  If  you'll  join  me,  say  so. 
Gold.  Fifty  thousand! 

Sil.  Not  a  farthing  less  :  What,  will  there  not  be 
»  hundred  thousand  remaining] 


Gold,  Why,  that's  true  :  it  will  cut  a  fine  dash. 

Sil.  To  be  sure  it  will !  Come  with  me,  I'll  draw 
up  a  sketch  of  an  agreement ;  after  which  we  must 
fight  cunning.  The  widow  is  a  vain,  weak  woman. 
You  must  get  her  written  promise. 

Guld.  Written? 

Sil.  Under  her  own  hand;  with  a  good  round 
penalty  in  case  of  forfeiture. 

Gold.  Well  said,  old  one  ! 

SU.  Not  less  than  twenty  thousand  pounds  : — a 
jury  would  grant  half. 

Gold.  D— e,  you're  a  good  one  !  [snack. 

Sil.  That  would  secure  something,  and  we  would 

Gold.  D — e,  you're  a  deep  one  ! 

Sil.  Ah,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Do  you  think  I  am,  Mr. 
Goldfinch'?  Signed  on  a  stamp. 

Gold.  You  know  a  thing  or  two.         [Goldfinch. 

Sil.  Ah,  ha,  ha,  ha  !     Do  you  think  I  do,   Mr. 

Gold.  You  can  teach  'em  to  bite  the  bubble ! 

Sil.  Ah,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  joke,  Mr.  Goldfinch  ; 
}'ou  joke ! 

Gold.  But  the  devil  will  have  you  at  last. 

Sil.  Lord  forbid,  Mr.  Goldfinch  !  Don't  terrify 
me  :  I  hate  the  devil,  Mr.  Goldfinch ;  indeed,  I  do  ! 
I  hate  the  name  of  him.  Heaven  keep  me  out  of 
his  fiery  clutches  ! 

Gold.  No  :  he  has  you  safe  enough !  Bait  his 
trap  but  with  a  guinea,  and  he  is  sure  to  find  you 
nibbling. 

Sil.  Don't  talk  about  the  devil,  Mr.  Goldfinch ; 
pray  don't !  but  think  about  the  widow  :  secure  her. 

Glold.  I  must  have  the  cole  though  this  evening. 

Sil.  Don't  lose  a  moment,  Mr.  Goldfinch. 

Gold.  Must  not  lose  the  Eclipse  colts. 

Sit.  Psha!  Mr.  Goldfinch,  think  less  of  the 
colts,  and  more  of  the  widow.  Get  her  promise  in 
black  and  white.    (Goldfinch  going.') 

Gold,  {Turns,)  Tellee  I  must  have  'em. 

Sil.  All  will  then  be  safe. 

Go/<£.  Must  have 'em!  [^Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I — The  House  of  the  Widow  Warren. 
Enter  Jenny  ant/ Sophia. 

Jenny.  Oh,  miss  !  I  have  got  something  foryoa, 

»So/j/m«.  Something  for  me  !  What  is  it?  What 
is  it?  [give  me? 

Jenny.  (Her  hand  behind  her.)    WTiat  will   you 

Sophia.  Oh,  I'll  give  you — (feeling  in  her  pocket) 
La,  I've  got  no  money  !  But  I'll  give  you  a  kiss, 
and  owe  you  sixpence. 

Jenny.  No  :  a  shilling,  without  the  kiss. 

Sophia.  Well,  well,  a  shilling. 

Jenny.  There  then.     (Giving,  her  a  small  parcel.) 

Sophia.  La !  What  is  it  ?  (Rends.)  '  To  Miss 
Sophia  Freclove.'  And  such  a  beautiful  seal !  It's 
a  pity  to  break  it.  ( Opening  the  paper.)  La ! 
Nothing  but  a  plum--cake  ! 

Jenny.  Is  that  alii 

Sophia.  (Considering.)  Ecod ! — Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha  !  I  do  think — as  sure  as  sixpence,  it  is  ! — It  is — 

Jenny.  Is  what? 

Sophia,  Oh,  la !  it  is — 

Jenny.  What's  the  matter  with  the  girl ! 

Sophia,  Ecod,  Jenny,  it  is  the  most  curious  plum- 
cake  you  ever  saw ! 

Jenny.  I  see  nothing  curious  about  it. 

Sophia.  Oh  !  but  you  shall  see.  Give  me  a  knife : 
Oh,  no,  that  would  spoil  all.  Look  you,  Jenny, 
look  ! — Do  but  look !  (Breaks  open  the  cake  and 
finds  a  valentine.)  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  I  told  you  so! 
The  sweet,  dear — (kisses  it.)  Did  you  ever  see  such 
a  plum-cake,  in  your  whole  life,  Jenny? — And  look 
here!  (Opening  the  valentine. )  Oh,  how  beautiful ! 
The  shape  of  a  honey-suckle  !  What  should  that 
mean  1 — And  two  doves  cooing  !  But  here — Here's 
the  writing. 

The  woodbine  sweet,  and  turtle  dove 
Are  types  of  chaste  and  faithful  love. 
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All !  Were  such  peace  and  trnth  but  mine, 
I'll  gladly  be  your  Valentine. 
(Repeating.)  Were  such  peace  and  truth  but  mine  ! 
.La.  now,  Mr.  Dornton,  you  know  they  are  yours  ! 

Jenny.  So,  so  :  Mr.  Dornton  sends  you  valen- 
tines, njiss ! 

Sophia.  Oh,  yes,  Jenny  !  He  is  the  kindest,  sweet- 
est, handsomest  gentleman  ! 

Jenny.  You  must  give  me  that  valentine,  miss. 

Sophia.  Give  it  you? 

Jenny.  Yes  ;  that  I  may  shew  it  your  mamma. 

Sophia.  Indeed,  but  don't  you  think  it !  I  would 
not  give  you  this  tiny  bit  of  paper,  no,  not  for  a  dia- 
mond as  big — as  big  as  the  whole  world  :  and,  if 
you  were  to  take  it  from  me,  I'd  never  love  you, 
nor  forgive  you,  as  long  as  I  live. 

Jenny .  Ohl  but  indeed,  miss,  I'm  not  obliged  to 
keep  secrets  for  nothing. 

Sophia.  Nay,  Jenny,  you  know  I  am  very  good 
to  you  :  and  here — Here  :  don't  tell  ma',  and  I'll 
give  you  this  silver  thimble.  [^Exil  Jenny. 

Enter  Widow  Warren  anrfMR.  Sulky. 

Widow.  You  are  a   very  shocking  person,  Mr. 

Sulky!  The  wild  man  of  the  woods  broke  loose  ! 

Do  return  to  your  keeper,  good  Ourang  Outang; 

and  don't  go  about  to  terrify  children. 

Sulky.  I  tell  you,  madam,  Mr.  Milfordis  arrested. 

Sophia.  My  brother ! 

Sulky.  Locked  up  at  a  bailiff's  in  the  next  street. 
Sophia.  Oh  dear! 

Widow.  And  pray  now  what  is  that  to  me  1 
Sulky.  Madam! 

Widoiv.  I  am  not  arrested. 

Sulky.  Would  you  were  ! 

Widow.  Oh,  the  savage  ! 

Sulky.  The  pitiless  only  should  feel  pain.  The 
stony-hearted  alone  should  be  enclosed  by  walls  of 
stone. 

Sophia.  Don't  be  cross  with  ma',  sir ;  I'm  sure 
she'll  release  my  brother. 

Widow.  You  are  sure,  minikin! 

Sophia.  Yes,  ma' ;  for  I  am  sure  no  soul  on  earth 
would  suffer  a  fellow-creature  to  lie  and  pine  to 
death,  in  a  frightful,  dark  dungeon,  and  fed  with 
bread  and  water. 

Sulky.  Your  late  husband  recommended  the  pay- 
ment of  his  son's  debts. 

Widow.  Recommended? 

Sulky.  Yes. 

Widow.  But  leaving  it  to  my  own  prudence. 

Sulky.  More's  the  pity. 

Widow.  Whirh  prudence  I  shall  follow. 

Sulky.  It  will  be  the  first  time  in  your  life.  You 
never  yet  followed  prudence,  you  always  ran  be- 
fore it. 

Sophia.  Nay  come,  dear  ma',  I  am  sure  you  have 
a  pitiful  heart :  I  am  sure  you  could  not  rest  in 
your  bed,  if  my  poor  brother  was  in  prison. 

Widow.  Hold  your  prattle,  child. 

Sophia,  Ah!  I'm  sure  you'll  make  him  happy 
and  pay  his  debts. 

Tridow.  Why,  Jenny  !     (Calling.) 

Sulky.  You  won't? 

Widow.  Jenny ! 

.Bn<cr  Jenny. 

Sophia.  La!  dear  sir,  have  patience  ! 

Sulky.  You  are  an  angel!  (To  Sophia)  And  you 
tire—(ToWidotv.)  [Exit. 

Sophia.  Nay,  i)ray  sir,  do  stay.    [Exit,  following. 

Widov>.  I  am  glad  the  monster  is  gone :  he  is  a 
very  intolerable  person.  Pray,  Jenny,  how  did  it 
happen  that  Mr.  Dornton  "wentaway  without  seeing 
me? 

Enter  Servant  and  SlLKY. 

Servant.  Mr.  Silky,  madam. 

Widow.  Leave  us,  Jenny.  [Exit  Jenny.'\  So,  Mr. 
Silky — What  is  this  very  urgent  business  of  yours  .' 

Sil.  (LookiiMf  round.)  Are  we  safe,  madam? — 
Will  Bol^odj  interrupt  ns — nobody  overhear  us? 


Widow.  No,  no.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  caution  ? 

Sil.  (After  fastening  the  door,  and  carefully  draw- 
ing the  will  from  his  pocket.)  Do  you  know  this 
hand- writing,  madam? 

Widow.  Ah !  It  is  my  poor  old  dear  man's,  I  see. 

<S(7.  You  have  heard  of  a  will  be  left  in  France? 

Widow.  Psha  !  Will,  indeed!    He  left  no  will. 

Sit.  Yes,  he  did,  madam. 

Widow.  I  won't  believe  it.  He  loved  me  too 
well  to  rob  me  of  a  single  guinea.  Poor  simple 
soul !  I  was  his  darling. 

Sil.  His  darling,  madam!  With  your  permission, 
I  will  just  reada.>.ingle  clause  in  which  his  darling 
is  mentioned.     Look,  madam  !  it  is  the  alderman's 
hand.     (Reads.)     But  as  I  have  sometimes  painfully 
suspected  the  excessive  affection  which  my  said  wife, 
Winifred  Warren,professed for  me  during  my  decline, . 
and  that  the  solemn  protestations  she  made  never  to  ■ 
marry  again,  should  she  survive  me,  were  both  done  . 
with  sinister  views,   it   is  my  will  that,  should  site 
marry,  or  give  a  legal  promise  of  marriage,  written 
or  verbal,  that  she  shall  be  cut  off  with  an  annuity 
of  .fix  hundred  a- year  ;  and  the  residue  of  my  effect^, 
in  that  case,  to  be  equally  divided  bet--:een  my  natural 
son,  John  Milford,  and  my  wife's  daughter,  Sophia 
Freelove.' 

Widoiv.  Six  hundred  a-year  !  An  old  dotard  !- 
brute ! — monster  !  I  hate  him  now  as  heartily  as 
when  he  was  alive.  But  pray,  sir,  how  came  you 
by  this  will  ? 

Sil.  Why,  it  was  odd  enough  ;  and  yet  easy 
enough.     My  name  is  Silky,  madam — 

Widoiv.  Well ! 

Sil.  And,  you  know,  the  executor's  name  is  Sulky. 

Widow.  Well! 

Sil.  The  gentleman  that  delivered  it  only  made 
a  mistake  of  a  letter,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Silky,  in- 
stead of  Mr.  Sulky. 

Widow.  And  where  is  that  gentleman  ? 

Sil.  Ah,  poor  man  !  he  is  dead. 

Widoiv.  Dead ! 

Sil.  And  gone.  [being  delivered  t 

Widow.  And  does  Mr.  Sniky  know  of  this  will 

Sil.  Not  a  syllable  ;  it's  all  close  and  smooth. 

Widow.  So  much  the  better.  Come,  give  it  me, 
and — 

Sil.  Excuse  me  there,  madam  ;  I  can't  do  that. 

Widow.   Why  so  ?  [for  my  family.- 

Sil.  Myconscience  won't  let  me  ;  Imustprovide 

Widow.  And,  pray,  what  provision  is  this  will  to 
make  for  your  family,  Mr.  Silky  ? 

Sil.  Why,  madam,  I  have  a  proposal  : — you 
know  the  power  of  your  own  charms. 

Widow.  Which,  I  believe,  is  more  than  you  do, 
Mr.  Silky. 

Sil.  All!  Don't  say  so,  madam — don't  say  so! 
Would  I  were  a  handsome,  rich,  and  well-born 
youth  !  But,  you  know  Mr.  Goldfinch  ?  Ah,  ha,  ha, 
ha  !  I  could  tell  you  a  secret. 

Widow.  What,  that  he  is  dying  for  me,  I  suppose  ? 

Sil.  Ah!  So  smitten  !  Talks  of  nothing  else  ! 

Widow.  And  is  that  any  secret,  think  you? 

Sil.  The  alderman,  I  fiud,  died  worth  more  thaa 
a  plum  and  a  half. 

Widow.  Well ! 

Sit.  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  with  my  friend,  ^ 
Mr.  Goldfinch,  and  he  thinks   it  but  reasonable, 
Ihat,  for  a  secret  of  so  much  importance,  which 
would  almost  sweep  the  whole  away,  I  should  re-  ij 
ceive  one  third.  a 

Widow.  Fifty  thousand  pounds,  Mr.  Silky?  ■ 

Sil.  I  can't  take  less.  [I  thought  you ! 

Widow.   Why ,  you  are  a  greater  rogue  tlian  even    " 

Sil.  Lord,  madam,  it's  no  roguery;  it's  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  :  a  young  husband  with  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  poor  six  hundred  a- 
year  without  any  husband. 

Widow.  You  are  a  very  shocking  old  miser,  Mr. 
Silky  J  a  very  repulsive  sort  of  a  person :  what 
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heart  you  had  is  turned  into  stone.  You  are  insen- 
sible of  the  power  of  a  pair  of  fine  eyes  ;  but  I  have 
made  a  conquest  that  places  me  beyond  your  reach  : 
I  mean  to  marry  Mr.  Dornton.  [dam  ? 

Sil.  (Surprised.)   What!  old  Mr.  Dornton,  ma- 

Widow.  Old  Mr.  Dornton,  man  !  I  never  saw  the 
figure  in  my  life.  No  ;  the  gay  and  gallant  young 
Mr.  Dornton ;  the  pride  of  the  city,  and  the  lawful 
monarch  of  my  bleeding  heart. 

Sil,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  young  Mr. Dornton! 

Widow.  So,  you  may  take  your  will  and  light 
Your  fires  with  it ;  you  will  not  make  a  penny  of  it 
In  any  other  way.  Mr.  Sulky,  the  executor,  is  Mr. 
Dornton's  partner ;  and,  when  I  marry  Mr.  Dorn- 
ton, he  will  never  inflict  the  absurd  penalty. 

Sil,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  no,  madam;  when  you  marry 
Mr.  Dornton,  that  he  certainly  never  will  ;  but  if 
a.ny  accident  should  happen  to  prevent  the  match, 
you  will  then  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Widow.  Lord,  good  man,  don't  mention  the  hor- 
rid idea  ;  do  leave  me  to  my  delightful  meditations. 
I  would  indulge  in  soft  sensibility  and  dreams  of 
bliss,  and  not  be  disturbed  by  dead  men's  wills,  or 
the  sordid  extortions  of  an  avaricious  old  rogue. 

Sil.  Very  well,  madam  ;  the  secret  for  the  present 
remains  between  ourselves.  You'll  be  silent  for  your 
own  sake;  only  remember,  ha,  ha,  ha!  if  you  should 
want  me,  I  live  at  number  forty.  My  name  is  on 
the  door.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Mr.  Dornton  !  good  morn- 
ing, madam.  Mr.  Dornton!  ha,  ha,  lia !  you'll 
send  if  you  should  want  me.  [Exit  laughing. 

Widow.  3 eany\     {Calling.) 

Enter  jEHJiY. 

Jenny.  Ma'am  ! 

Widow.  As  I  was  saying,  Jenny,  pray  how  did 
it  happen  that  Mr.  Dornton  went  away  without 
seeing  me? 

Jenny.  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  don't  know. 

Widow.  Cruel  youth  ! 

Jenny.  I'm  sure,  ma'am,  I  wonder  how  you  can 
like  him  better  than  Mr.  Goldfinch  ! 

Widow.  Mr.  Goldfinch  is  very  well,  Jenny  ;  but 
Mr.  Dornton,  oh,  incomparable  ! 

Jenny.  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  if  I  were  a  rich  lady, 
and  a  handsome  lady,  and  a  fine  lady,  like  you,  I 
should  say  Mr.  Goldfinch  for  my  money. 

IF/t/ou).  Should  you,  Jenny?  Well, I  don't  know. 
(Languishing.) 

Gold.  (Without.)  Tellee  I  must  see  her. 

Widow.  As  I  live,  here  he  comes  !  he  is  such  a 
boisterous  person  !  How  do  I  look,  Jenny  ? 

Jenny.  (Significantly,  after  examining.)  You  had 
better  go  up  to  your  toilette  for  a  minute. 

Jfidow. 'That  smooth-tongued  old  extortioner  has 
put  me  into  such  a  fluster  !  Don't  let  him  go,  Jenny. 

Jenny,  Never  fear,  ma'am. 

Widow.  I'll  not  stay  too  long,  [Exit. 

infer  Goldfinch,  his  clc-thesihaf,  and  hoots  dirtied 
by  a  fall. 

Gold.  Here  I  am,  all  alive! 

Jenny.  Dear!  what's  Ihe  malter? 

Gold.  Safe  and  sound  ;  fine  kick  up ! 

Jenny.  Have  you  been  thrown  1  [souse  ! 

Gold.  Pitche.i  five-and-twenty  feet  into  a  ditch, 

Jenny.  Dear  me  ! 

Gold.  Pretty  commence  ! — no  matter ! — Limbs 
whole — heart  sound — that's  your  sort ! 

Jenny.  Where  did  it  happen  7 

Gold.  Bye  road — back  of  Islington — ^had  them 
tight  in  hand  too  ! — came  to  short  turn  and  a  narrow 
lane — up  flewa  damned  dancing-master's  umbrella — 
bounce! — off  they  went! — road  repairing — wheel- 
banow  in  the  way — crash — out  flew  I — whiz ! — fire 
flashed — lay  stunned — got  up — looked  foolish — 
shafts  broke — Snarler  and  Blackguard  both  down 
— Bladk-and-all-black  paying  a  way — pannels 
smashed — traces  cut — Snarler  lamed  ! 

Jenny.  Terrible  ! 

Gold,  D — d  mad ! — cursed  a  few,  cut  up  Black- 


and-all-Black,  horsewhipped  Tom,  took  coach,  and 
drove  here  like  a  devil  in  a  whirlwind  ! 

Jenny,  'Tis  very  well  your  neck's  not  broke. 

Gold.  Little  stiff— no  matter  !  D — a  all  dancing- 
masters,  and  their  umbrellas ! 

Jenny.  You  had  better  have  been  here,  Mr.  Gold- 
finch. You  stand  so  long,  shilly-shally ,  that  you'll 
be  cut  out  at  last.  If  you  had  but  a  licence  now  in 
your  pocket,  I'd  undertake  to  have  you  married  in 
half  an  hour. 

Gold.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Jenny.  Think  !  I'm  sure  on't. 

Gold.  D — e,  I'll  post  away  and  get  one  !  must 
not  lose  her ;  the  game's  up  if  I  do  ;— must  have 
her  !  Be  true  to  me,  and  I'll  secure  you  the  hun- 
dred.    I'll  be  back  from  the  Commons  in  a  smack. 

[Exit  Jenny. 
Enter  the  WiDOW  Warren. 

Gold.  Ah  !  Widow  !  here  am  I !  (Runs  up  to  her, 
kisses  her  boisterously,  and  dirties  her  clothes.) 

Widmv.  I  protest,  Mr.  Goldfinch  !— was  ever 
the  like!     (Looking  at  herself.) 

Gold.  Never  mind — brush  off— I'm  the  lad  ! — 
been  to  Hatchet's — bespoke  the  wedding- coach. 

Widow.  But— Sir— . 

Gold.  Pannels  stripe  painted — hammer-cloth 
fringed,  green  and  white— curtains  festooned— pa- 
tent wheels — silver  furniture — all  flash  ! — light  as 
a  bandbox — trundle  and  spin  after  my  greys  like  a 
tandem  down  hill — pass — shew  'em  the  road— 
whurr — whizz-gig  ; — that's  your  sort ! 

Widow.  It  will  be  superb! 

Go/rf.  Superb!  (With  contempt.)  Tellee  it  will 
be  the  thing!— the  go— the  stare— the  gape— the 
gaze  !  The  rich  widow,  and  the  tight  one  !— there 
they  go  !  that's  your  sort !  I'm  the  boy  that  shall 
drive  you  ! 

Widow.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Goldfinch  ;  if  a  certain 
event  were,  by  the  wise  disposition  of  Providence, 
to  take  place,  I  should  think  proper  to  drive. 

Gold.  You  drive !  if  you  do,  d — e ! 

Widow.  Sir  ! 

Gold.  I'm  christened  and  called  Charles— Charles 
Goldfinch — the  knowing  lad  that's  not  to  be  had — 
winter  and  summer— fair  weather  and  foul— low 
ruts  or  no  rats— never  take  a  false  quarter.  No, 
no.  Widow,  I  drive — hayait — ah  ! — ah  !  get  on  ! — 
St— St— touch  White-foot  in  the  flank— tickle 
Snarler  in  the  ear— cut  up  Yelper— take  out  a  fly's 
eye — smack — crack — that's  your  sort ! 

Widow.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Goldfinch,  you  enter- 
tain very  improper  suppositions  concerning — 

Gold.  Go  for  the  licence — (Going.) 

Widow.  Nay,  but  surely,  Mr. — 

Gold.  Go  for  the  licence — resolved — taken  it 
here.     (Pointing  to  his  forehead.) 

Widow.  If  retrospect  and — and  afl^ection  threw 
no  other  obstacles  in  the  way,  yet  the— the  world- 
prudence-  [d— n  prudence ! 

Gold.  The  world  !    prudence  !    D — n  the  world  ! 

Widow.  Oh  !  but,  sir — 

Gold.  The  world,  nor  nobody  else,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  neither  your  prudence  nor  mine :  we'll 
be  married  immediately. 

Widow.  Immediately,  Mr.  Goldfinch  !  I— 

Gold.  What !  you  wont  ? 

Widow.  Nay,  Mr.  Goldfinch,  I — do  not — abso- 
lutely renunciate,  but  I  wish —  [cence 

Gold.  It  was  over — know  you  do — go  for  the  li- 

Widoiv.  Pray,  dear  Mr.  Goldfinch— 

Gold.  Go  for  the  licence,  I  tellee  ! 

Widow.  Only  a  word — 

Gold,  To  the  wise  !  I'm  he — go  for  the  licence 
— that's  your  sort !  [Exit, 

Widow,  Mr.  Goldfinch,  I  declare—  [Exit, 

Scene  II — Dornton's  House, 
Enter  Mr.  Dornton  and  Mr.  Smith. 
Dornton,  Still  the  same  hurry,  the  same  crowd, 
Mr.  Smith  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Much  the  same,  sir :  the  house  never 
experienced  a  day  like  this  :  Mr.  Sulkj  thinks  we 
shall  never  set  through. 

Dornton.  Is  Milford  taken? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Dornton.  Unprincipled  prodigal !  My  son  owes 
his  ruin  to  him  alone  :  but  he  shall  suffer. 

Mr.  Smith.  My  young  master's  tradesmen  are 
•waiting. 

Born.  Bid  them  come  in.  lExit  Mr.  Smith.] 
All  my  own  fault,  my  own  fond  folly  ;  denied  him 
nothing,  encouraged  him  to  spend  ;  and  now — 

Re-enter  Mr.  Smith,  followed  by  Tradesmen. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  way,  gentlemen. 

Dornton.  Zounds !  what  an  army  !  a  vile,  thought- 
less profligate  ! 

Enter  Clerk. 

Clerk.  (  To  Mr.  Dornton.)  Yoa  are  wanted  in  the 
counting-house,  sir. 

Dornton.  Very  well.  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  mo- 
ment, gentlemen.    Abandoned  spendthrift! 

lExit,  followed  by  Mr.  Smith. 

IT.  I  don't  like  this  :  what  does  this  mean  ? 

2  T.  Danger. 

3  T.  He  has  been  a  good  customer  ;  none  of  your 
punctual  paymasters,  that  look  over  their  accounts. 

1  7".  Oh  !  a  diflerent  thing ;  nothing  to  be  got  by 
them  ;  always  take  care  to  aflront  them. 

2  T.  Perhaps  it  is  a  trick  of  the  old  geutlman,  to 
inspect  into  oar  charges. 

3  T.  I  don't  like  that ;  rather  hear  of  any  tax 
than  of  taxing  my  bill. 

1  T.  Humph !  tradesmen  begin  to  understand 
these  things,  and  allow  a  reasonable  profit. 

2  T.  Can't  have  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  for  retail 
credit  trade. 

3  T.  To  be  sure  not;  if  a  man  would  live  in 
style,  and  have  a  fortune,  as  he  ought. 

1  T.  Hush  !  mind  ;  all  devilish  hard  run  ! 
Omnes.  Certainly. 

1  T.  Not  a  guinea  in  the  house  !  to-morrow's 
Saturday  ;  hem ! 

Re-enter  Mr.  Dornton. 

Dornton,  Your  servant,  gentlemen,  your  servant. 
Pray,  how  happens  it,  that  you  bring  your  accounts 
in  here  ? 

1  T.   We  received  notice,  sir. 

Dornton.  You  have  none  of  you  any  demands 
upon  me? 

1  T.  Happy  to  serve  you,  sir, 

2  T.  We  shall  be  glad  of  your  custom,  sir. 
Omnes.  All,  all! 

Dornton.  And  do  you  come,  expecting  to  be  paid? 

1  T.  Money,  sir,  is  alwavs  agreeable. 

2  T.  Tradesmen  find  it  a  scarce  commodity. 

3  T.  Bills  come  round  quick. 

4  T.  Workmen  must  eat. 

2  T.  For  my  part,  I  always  give  a  gentleman, 
who  is  a  gentleman,  his  own  time. 

Dornton.  I  understand  you.  And  what  are  you, 
sir,  who  seem  to  stand  apart  from  the  rest? 

Hosier.  {Advancing.)  A  hosier,  sir.  I  am  un- 
worthy the  company  of  these  honest  gentlemen, 
who  live  in  style.  I  never  affront  a  punctual  pay- 
master, not  I ;  and,  what  they  will  think  strange, 
I  get  more  by  those  who  do  look  over  their  bills, 
than  those  who  do  not, 

1  T.  Humph!  -) 

2  T.  Blab!        S-     (Aside.) 

Sr.  Shab!       S  [bill,  sir? 

Dornton.  And  what  may  be  the  amount  of  your 

Hosier.  A  trifle,  for  which  I  have  no  right  to  ask. 

Dornton.  No  right !  what  do  you  mean? 

Hosier.  Your  son,  sir,  made  me  what  I  am  ; 
redeemed  me  and  ray  family  from  ruin  ;  and  it  would 
be  an  ill  requital  of  his  goodness  to  come  here,  like 
a  dim,  at  such  a  time  as  this  ;  when  I  would  rather, 
if  that  could  help  him,  give  him  every  shilling  I 
have  in  the  world. 


[Act  lit. 

Dornton.  Would  yott?  would  you?  (Greatly 
affected.)  You  look  like  an  honest  man  :  but  what 
do  you  do  here  then? 

Hosier.  Mr.  Dornton,  sir,  knew  I  should  be  un-> 
willing  to  come  ;  and  sent  me  word,  he  would  never 
speak  to  me  more,  if  I  didnot ;  and,  rather  than  oft'end 
him,  I  would  even  come  here  on  a  business  like  this. 

Dornton,  (Shakes  him  by  the  hand.)  You  are  an 
honest  fellow;  an  unaccountable  !  And  so  Harry 
has  been  your  friend? 

Hosier.  Yes,  sir;  a  liberal-minded  friend  ;  for  he 
lent  me  money,  though  I  was  sincere  enough  to  tell 
him  of  his  faults. 

Dornton.  Zounds,  sir!  how  came  you  to  be  a 
weaver  of  stockings? 

Hosier.  I  don't  know,  sir,  how  I  came  to  be  at 
all ;  I  only  know,  that  here  I  am. 

Dornton.  A  philosopher! 

Hosier.  I  am  not  fond  of  titles,  sir;  I'm  a  man. 

Dornton.  Why,  is  it  not  a  shame,  now,  that  the 
spul  of  Socrates  should  have  crept  and  hid  itself  in 
the  body  of  a  stocking  weaver?  Give  me  your  bill. 

Hosier.  Excuse  me,  sir. 

Dornton.  Give  me  your  bill,  I  tell  you  ;  I'll  pay 
this  bill  myself. 

Hosier.  I  cannot ;  must  not,  sir. 

Dornton.  Sir,  I  insist  on — 

Enter  Harry  Dornton. 
So,  sir!  (Turning  angrily  round.)    Why  have  yoa  1 
assembled  these  people,  into  whose  debt  you  have 
dishonestly  run,  wanting  the  power  to  pay :    and 
who  have  as  dishonestly  trusted   you,  hoping  to 
profit  exorbitantly  by  your  extravagance? 

Harry.  Oh,  sir,  you  don't  know  them  !  they  are 
a  very  complaisant,  indulgent  kind  of  people.  Are 
not  you,  gentlemen? 

1  T.  Certainly,  sir. 

Omnes.  Certainly. 

Harry.  Be  kind  enough  to  wait  a  few  minutes 
wi',hout,my  very  good  friends.  [ExeuntTradesmen. 
Mr.  Williams — (Takes  his  hand.)- 

Hosier.  Sir.  [Exit. 

Dornton.  How  dare  you  introduce  this  swarm  of 
locusts  here?  How  dare  you? 

Harry.  (With  continued  good  humour.)  Despair, 
sir,  is  a  dauntless  hero. 

Dornton.  Have  you  the  effrontery  to  suppose,  that 
I  can,  or  shall  pay  them?  What  is  it  you  mean? 

Harry.  To  let  you  see  I  have  creditors. 

Dornton.  Cheats!  bloodsuckers! 

Harry.  Some  of  them ;  but  that  is  my  fault. 
They  must  be  paid. 

Dornton.  Paid!  [guilty. 

Harry.  The  innocent  must   not   suffer   lor   the 

Dornton.  You  will  die  in  an  alms-house. 

Harry.  May  be  so;  but  the  orphan's  and  the 
widow's  curse  shall  not  meet  me  there. 

Dornton.  Harry!  Zounds.  (Checking  his  fond- 
ness.)    Paid  !     Whom  do  you  mean  to  rob? 

Harry.  My  name  is  Dornton,  sir. 

Dornton.  Are  you  not — ?    (Wanting  words.) 

Harry.  Yes,  sir. 

Dornton.  Quit  the  room.     Begone ! 

Harry.  Youare  the  bestof  men,  sir  ;  and  I — but 
I  hate  whining.  Repentance  is  a  pitiful  scoundrel, 
that  never  brought  back  a  single  yesterday.  Amend- 
ment is  a  fellow  of  more  mettle  ;  but  it  is  too  late. 
Suffer  I  ought,  and  suffer  I  must.  My  debts  of  honour 
discharged,  do  not  let  my  tradesmen  go  unpaid. 

Dornton.  You  have  ruined  me  ! 

Harry.  The  whole  is  but  five  thousand  pounds. 

Dornton.  But?  The  counter  is  loaded  with  the 
destruction  you  have  brought  upon  us  all. 

Harry.  No,  no ;  I  have  been  a  sad  fellow,  but 
not  even  my  extravagance  can  shake  this  house. 

Enter  Mr.  Smith,  in  consternation. 
Mr.  Smith.  Bills  are  pouring  in  so  fast  upon  us, 
we  shall  never  get  through.  [What  ! 

Harry,    (Struck    with    astonishment.)       What! 
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Mr.  Smith.  We  have  paid  onr  light  gold  so  often 
over,  that  the  people  are  very  surly. 

Dornton.  Pay  it  no  more.  Sell  it  instantly  for 
what  it  is  worth  j  disburse  the  last  guinea,  and 
shut  up  the  doors.  [serious  ? 

Harry.   (Taking   Mr.  Smith   aside,)      Are   you 

Mr.  Smith.  Sir. 

Harry.  (Impatiently.)  Are  you  serious,  I  say? 
Is  it  not  some  trick  to  impose  upon  me  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Look  into  the  shop,  sir,  and  convince 
yourself.  If  we  have  not  a  supply  in  half  an  hour, 
we  must  stop.  \^Exit. 

Harry.  {Wildly.)  My  father!  Sir!  (Turning 
away.)  Is  it  possible ?  Disgraced!  Ruined!  In 
reality,  ruined?  By  me?  Are  these  things  so? 

Dornton.  Harry !  how  you  look  !     You  frighten 

Harry.  (Starting.')    It  shall  be  done.  [me. 

Dornton.  What  do  you  mean?     Calm  yourself, 

Harry.  Ay;  by  heaven!  [Harry. 

Dornton.  Hear  me,  Harry. 

Harry.  This  instant.    (Going.) 

Dornton.  (Calling.)     Harry! 

Harry.  Don't  droop.  (Returning.^  Don't 
despair ;  I'l  find  relief.  (Aside.^  First  to  my  friend ; 
he  cannot  fail.  But,  if  he  should'!  Why,  ay,  then 
to  Megaera.  I  will  marry  her,  in  such  a  cause, 
were  she  fifty  widows,  and  fifty  furies ! 

Dornton.  Calm  yourself,  Harry. 

Harry.  I  am  calm ;  very  calm !  It  shall  be  done. 
Don't  be  dejected;  you  are  my  father.  You  were 
the  lirst  of  men  in  the  first  of  cities.  Revered  by  the 
good,  and  respected  by  the  great.  You  flourished 
prosperously.  But  you  had  a  son  !  I  remember  it. 

Dornton.  Why  do  you  roll  your  eyes,  Harry  ? 

Harry.  I  won  t  be  long  away. 

Dornton.  Stay  you  where  you  are,  Harry.  (  Catching 
his  hand.)  All  will  be  well;  I  am  very  happj' !  Do 
not  leave  me ;  I  am  very  happy !  Indeed,  I  am, 
Harry ;  very  happy  ! 

Harry.  Heaven  bless  you,  sir  !  You  are  a  worthy 
gentleman.    I'll  not  be  long. 

Dornton,  Hear  me,  Harry  :  I  am  very  happy  1 

Enter  MR.  SMITH. 
Mr.  Smith.  Sir,  shall  we  send  to  the  bank  for  a 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  silver? 

Harry.  (Furiously.)    No,  scoundrel ! 

{^Breaks  away,  and  exit. 

Dornton.  (  Calling,  and  almost  sobbing.)    Harry ! 

Harry !     I  am  very  happy.    Harry  Dornton  !    (In 

a  kind  of  stupor.)  I  am  very  happy  ;  very  happy ! 

^  [Exit,  Mr.  Smith  follmioing. 

W        Scene  111.— The  House  of  Mr.  Silky. 
Enter  Mr.  Silky  and  Jacob. 
Sil.  Mr.  Goldfinch  not  called  yet,  Jacob  ? 
Jacob.  No,  sir. 

Sil.  Nor  any  message  from  the  widow  ? 
Jacob.  No,  sir.     (Knocking  again.) 
Sil.  See  who  knocks,  Jacob.     [Exit  Jacob.'\     I 
dare  say  it  is  one  or  t'other.    They  must  come  to 
me  at  last. 

Enter  Harrv  DorntoN,  in  wUd  haste,  following 
Jacob. 

Harry.  (Entering.)  Are  you  sure  he  is  at  home  ? 

Jacob.  He  is  here,  sir.  [Exit. 

Harry.  Mr.  Silky !     (Panting.) 

Sil.  Ah !  my  dear  Mr.  Dornton,  how  do  you  do  1 
I  hope  you  are  very  well :  I  am  exceedingly  glad 
to  see  you.  This  call  is  so  kind,  so  condescendmg. 
It  gives  me  infinite  pleasure.  [favour. 

Harry.  Mr.  Silky,  you  must  instantly  grant  me  a 

Sil.  A  favour!  What  is  it?  How  can  I  serve 
you  ?    I  would  run  to  the  world's  end. 

Harry.  You  must  exert  your  whole  friendship. 

Sil,  Friendship,  sir?  Say  duty.  'Twas  you  that 
made  a  man  of  me.  I  should  have  been  ruined,  in 
the  Bench,  I  know  not  where  or  what,  had  you  not 
come  forward  and  supported  me  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment; and  now  I  can  defy  th%  world. 


Harry.  (Impatiently.)  Hear  me !  I  know  yoaoan. 

Sil,  Oh,  yes !  The  sum  you  lent  me,  a  lucky 
speculation,  five  years  of  continual  good  fortune, 
and  other  little  lifts,  have  made  me — I  won't  say 
what, — But,  your  father,  and  perhaps  another  or 
two  excepted  ;  I  say,  perhaps,  I'll  shew  my  head 
with  the  proudest  of  'em. 

Harry.  Why,  then,  I  am  a  fortunate  man ! 

Sil.  1^0  be  sure  you  are.  How  can  I  serve  youl 
What  can  I  do  1     Make  me  happy. 

Harry.  You  can  rescue  me  from  phrensy  ! 

SiL  Can  11  I  am  proud ;  infinitely  happy ! 
What?  How?  I  am  a  lucky  fellow !  Tell  me  which 
way.    Where  can  I  run  ?  What  can  I  do  ?       [ing. 

Harry.  (Dreading.)  The  request  is  serious ;  try- 

Sil,  So  much  the  better ;  so  much  the  better. 
Whom  could  I  serve,  if  not  you?  Youl  the  son 
of  the  first  man  in  the  city. 

Harry.  (Wildly.)    You  mistake. 

Sil.  1  don't.  You  are,  you  are !  Dornton  and 
Co.  may  challenge  the  world ;  the  house  of  Hope, 
perhaps,  excepted. 

Harry.  Woeful  mistake. 

Sil.  Pooh!  [menu 

Harry.  Our  hoase  is  in  danger  of  stopping  pay- 

Sil.  Sir  !  stop  payment ! 

Harry.  My  follies  are  the  cause, 

Sil,  Stop  payment! 

Harry.  1  have  notbeen  used  to  ask  favours ;  but — 

Sil.  Stop  payment !  [my  father. 

Harry.  Scorn  me,  curse  me,  spurn  me ;  but  save 

Sil.  Stoppayment!  [tenancel 

Harry.  What  means  this  alteration  in  your  coun- 

Sil.  Oh  dear,  no.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Not  in  the  least. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  assure  you,  I,  I,  I — 

Harry.  I  have  told  you  our  situation.  Yourself, 
and  two  other  friends,  must  jointly  support  my 
father  by  your  credit,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds.    Mark  me  ;  must. 

Sil.  Fifty  thousand  pounds,  Mr.  Dornton  !  Fifty 
thousand  pounds !  Are  you  dreaming  ?  Me  ?  Fifty 
thousand  pounds!  Me?  Or  half  the  sum?  Or  a 
fifth  of  the  sum  ?  Me  ? 

Harry,  Prevaricating  scoond — !    Hear  me,  sir ! 

Sil.  (In  fear.)  Yes,  sir. 

Harry.  I  must  be  calm.  (Bursting  out.)  Are  you 
not  a — !  I  say,  sir,  you  have  yourself  informed 
me  of  your  ability,  and  I  must  insist.  Observe,  sir ! 
I  insist  on  your  immediate  performance  of  this  act 
of  duty. 

Sil.  Duty,  and  fifty  thousand  pounds !  Are  you 
mad,  Mr.  Dornton?  Are  you  mad  ?  Or  do  you 
think  me  mad  ? 

Harry.  I  think  you  the  basest  of  wretches. 

Sil,  Nay,  Mr.  Dornton,  I  would  do  any  thing  tQ 
serve  you.  Any  thing,  I  protest  to  heaven.  Would 
go  any  where,  run — 

Harry,  Of  my  errands,  wipe  my  shoes.  Any 
dirty  menial  ofiice,  that  cost  you  nothing.  And 
this  you  call  shewing  your  gratitude  1 

Sil.  Is  it  not,  Mr.  Dornton  ? 

Harry,  (His  anger  rising .)  And  will  you  give  no 
help  to  the  house  ? 

Sil.  Nay,  Mr.  Dornton — 

Harry.  After  the  favours  you  have  been  for  years 
receiving,  the   professions  you  have  been   daily 
making,  and  the  wealth  you  have  by  these  means 
been  hourly  acquiring ;  will  you  not,  sir  1 
Sil.  (Retreating.)  Nay,  Mr.  Dornton  ! 
Harry.  (Advancing.)  Will  you  not,  sir? 
Sil,   Don't  hurt  a  poor  old  man !     I  can't. 
Harry,  (Seizing,  shaking  him,  and  throwing  him 
from  him.)  Scoundrel !  [Exit. 

Sil.  Bless  my  heart ;  stop  payment !  The  house 
of  Dornton !  Fifty  thousand  pounds !  I  declare,  I 
am  all  of  a  tremble.    Jacob  !  William! 

Enter  Jacob. 
Have  we  any  bills  on  the  house  of  Dornton? 

Jacob.  1  have  just  been  examining  the  book,  sir. 
We  hare  bills  to  the  amount  of— 
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Sil.  Howmach?  Howmru*?  A  thousand  pounds  7 

Jacob.  Three,  sir. 
.    Sil.  Three  ?    Three  thousand  ?    Bless  my  heart ! 

Jacob.  We  heard  the  news  the  very  moment  after 
joung  Mr.  Dornton  came  in, 

^«/.  Run,  pay  the  bills  away. 

Jacob.  Where,  sir"! 

Sil.  Anywhere ;  anybody  will  take  'em.  Ran 
with  them  to  my  dear  friend,  Mr.  Smallware  ;  it  is 
too  far  for  him  to  have  heard  of  the  crash.  Begone ! 
Don't  leave  him.  Give  my  very  best  respects  to 
him.  He  will  oblige  me  infinitely.  Fly!  And, 
Jacob  ;  make  haste,  go  to  the  clearing-house,  and 
get  it  whispered  among  the  clerks.  Then,  if  there 
are  any  of  Doruton's  bills  to  be  bought  at  fifty  per 
cent,  discount,  let  me  know.  I  will  buy  up  all  I 
can.  lExit  Jacob.']  It's  a  safe  speculation:  I 
know  the  house;  there  must  be  a  good  round 
dividend.  \_Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — The  House  of  the  Widow  Warren. 
Enter  J E^fiY,  followed  by  Harry  Dornton  ;  who, 

with  an  oppressed  heart,  but  half  drunk  with  wine 

and  passion,  assumes  the  appearance  of  wild  and 

excessive  gaiety. 

Harry.  Away,  handmaid  of  Hecate !  Fly ! 

Jenny.  Lord,  sir,  you  don't  mean  as  you  say? 

Harry.  Will  you  begone,  Cerbereal  Invite  my 
goddess  to  descend  in  a  golden  shower,  and  sud- 
denly relieve  these  racking  doubts. 

Jenny.  Goddess !  I  knew  you  meant  Miss  Sophy. 

JE«(er  Widow,  and  exit  Jenny,  dissatisfied. 

Widow.  (Smiling.)  Mr.  Dornton! 

Harry.  Widow,  here  am  I !  Phaeton  the  second, 
hurled  from  my  flaming  car.  I  come  burning  with 
fierce  desires,  devoutly  bent  on  committing  the 
deadly  sin  of  matrimony !  May  these  things  be  1 
Speak,  my  saving  angel ! 

Widow.  Nay,  but — dear  Mr.  Dornton ! 

Harry.  Do  not  imagine,  amiable  widow,  that  I 
am  mad.  No,  no,  nof  (With  a  hysteric  laugh.) 
Only  a  little  flighty.  Left  my  father  furiously, 
drank  three  bottles  of  Burgundy  franticly,  flew  in 
amorous  phrensy  to  the  attack  ;  and  will  carry  the 
place,  or  die  on  the  spot.  Powder  and  poison 
await  my  choice  ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  sweet  widow, 
I  am  a  man  of  my  word.     So,  you'll    have    me, 

Widoiv.  Oh,  Mr.  Dornton !  [won't  you? 

Harry,  Why,  you  would  notsee  my  fatherperish, 
would  you^?  and  me  expire!  would  you? 

Widow.  Am  I  so  very  cruel  ? 

Harry.  Then  say,  yes.  Yes;  or,  pistols — 
daggers — cannon  balls  ! 

Widow.  Yes,  sir  ;  yes,  yes  ! 

Harry.  Hold,  fair  widow  !  Kind  widow,  hold  ! 
Be  not  rash.  I  am  the  veriest  villain !  avoid  me. 
A  ruined — but  that  were,  indeed,  a  trifle — my 
father!  Him!  him  have  I  ruined!  Heard  you 
that?  Bring  forth  your  hoards  !  Let  him  once 
more  be  himself,  and  bid  me  kiss  the  dust. 

Widoiv.  (Aside.)     Elegant  youth  ! 

Harry.  And  wilt  thou,  widow,  be  his  support? 
(^Eagerly.)    Wilt  thou? 

Widoiv.  Cruel  question !     How  can  I  deny  ? 

Harry.  Immortal  blessings  be  upon  thee  !  My 
father — 

Widow.  Will  be  all  rapture  to  hear. 

Harry.  (Shakes  his  head.)  Ah,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
(Sighs.)  You  don't  know  my  father.  A  strange, 
aflectionate — that  loves  me!  Oh!  he — and  you 
see  how  I  use  him  :  you  see  how  I  vtse  him.  But  no 
matter.    Tol  de  rol !     We'll  be  married  to-night. 

Widow.  Oh,  fie ! 

Harry.  Ay,  my  Madonna!  To-night's  the  day. 
The  sooner,  the  better.  'Tis  to  rescue  a  father, 
blithesome  widow!  A  father!  To  save  him,  have 
I  fallen  in  love.  Remember  ;  sin  with  open  eyes, 
widow.    Money!  I  must  have  money.    Early  in 


the  mom,  ere  counters  echo  with  the  ring  of  gold, 
fifty  thousand  must  be  raised ! 

Widow.  It  shall,  Mr.  Dornton. 

Harry.  Why,  shall  it?  Shall  it?  Speak  again, 
beautiful  vision,  speak  !     Shall  it  ? 

Widow.  Dear  Mr.  Dornton,  it  shall. 

Harry.  Remember!  Fifty  thousand,  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning. 

Widow.  And  would  not  a  part  this  evening?  (Still 
coquetting.) 

Harry.  (Suddenly.)  What  sayest  thou?  Oh, no. 
Whoo !     Thousands ! 

Widoio.  I  have  a  trifling  sum. 

Harry.  (Eagerly.)   How  much? 

Widow,  Six  thousand. 

Harry.  Six?  [but— 

Widoiv.  Which  I  meant  to  have   disposed   of, 

Harry.  No,  no ;  I'll  dispose  of  it,  dear  widow. 
(Kisses  her.)  I'll  dispose  of  it  in  a  twinkling. 
(Elated.)  Doubt  not  my  gratitude.  Let  this,  and 
this — (  Kissitig. ) 

Widow.  Fi»!  you  are  a  sad  man ;  but  I'll  bring 
you  a  draft. 

Harry.  Do,  my  blooming  widow!  Empress  of 
the  golden  isles,  do.  [use. 

Widow.  But,  remember,  this  trifle  is  for  your  own 

Harry.  No,  my  pearl  unparalleled !  my  father ! 
my  father's.  Save  but  my  father,  and  I  will  kiss 
the  ground  which  thou  treadest,  and  live  and 
breathe  but  on  thy  bounty !  (  With  self-indigtuttion.) 

[Exit  Widow. 

At  least  till  time  and  fate  shall  means  aftbrd 

Somewhat  to  perform,  worthy  of  man  and  me. 

Enter  3 'E.'S'sy ,  peeping. 

Jenny.  Sir ! 

Harry.  Ah,  ha !  my  merry  maid  of  May ! 

Jenny.  I  suppose  you  are  waiting  to  see  Miss 
Sophy,  now  you  have  got  rid  of  the  old  lady? 

Harry.  Got  rid  of  the  old  lady  ?  Thou  brazen 
pin-placer!  thou  virgin  of  nine-and-twenty  years 
occupatioh !  No  ;  I  have  not  got  rid  of  the  old 
lady  :  the  old  lady  is  to  be  my  blooming,  youthful 
bride !  and  I,  happy  youth,  am  written  and  destined 
in  the  records  of  eternity  her  other  half!    Heigho  I 

Jenny.  Lord,  sir !  what  rapturation.  But  stay  a 
little,  and  I'll  tell  Miss  Sophy  her  mamma  wants 
her,  here  ;  so,  then — hush  1  (Jenny  retires,  making 
a  sign.) 

Re-enter  the  WIDOW  AVarREN. 

Widow,  Here's  the  draft. 

Harry.  Thanks,  my  Sultana  !  This  halcyon  night 
the  priest,  pronouncing  conjurations  dire — 

Widmv.  Fie!  I  won  t  look  at  you. 

Harry.  Ay,  to-night  we'll  marry;  shall  we  not? 
(Sitting  down  and  coquetting.) 

Enter  SoPUlA,  skippingly,  but  stops  short  on  seeing 
them. 

Harry.  To-night  shall  be  a  night  of  wonder ;  and 
we'll  love  like — (Aside)  like  Darby  and  Joan. 

Widow.  (Languishingly .)  I  shall  hate  you 
intolerably.     (Sophia  advancing. on  tiptoe.) 

Harry.  Hey  for  the  parson's  permission.  Hey, 
my  sublime  widow.  [moment. 

Widow.  To  steal  thus  upon  one  at  an  unguarded 

Harry.  But  here  first  let  me  kneel,  and  thus  to 
Ceres  pay — (Going  to  kiss  her  hand  in  rapture, 
meets  the  eye  of  Sophia.) 

Sophia.  (Coming  between  them  with  bursting  tre- 
pidation, taking  the  valenfme  from  Iter  bosvm  and 
presenting  it.)     There,  sir. 

Widow.  Ah! 

Sophia.  There,  sir.    Oh  pray,  sir,  take  it,  sir. 

Widow.  Why,  minikin — 

Sophia.  I  request,  sir  ;  I  desire,  sir. 

Harry.  (Declining  it.)  Tol  de  rol! 

Sophia.  (Tearing  the  paper  piecemeal,  and  throw- 
ing it  spitefully  away.)  Why  then,  there,  sir  ;  and 
there,  sir ;  and  there,  there,  there,  there,  sir ! 

Widow,  Poor  minikin !  I  declare  she  is  jealous. 
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Smhia.  (Her   sobs    rising.^     And    I'll — I'll — 
wri-i-i-ite  to  ray — to  my  grandma-a-a-a  directly. 
Widow.  Fie,  child ! 

Sophia.  And  I'll  go  do-o-own — into  Glo-o-o- 
ostershire. 

Widow.  Go  up  to  your  chamber,  child! 

Sophia.  And  I'll  tell  my  grandma-a  what  a  false, 
base,  bad  man  you  are ;  and  she  shall  ha-ate  you, 
and  despise  yon ;  and  I'll  ha-a-ate  yoa,  and  despise 
you  myself. 

Widow.  Poor  thing ! 

Sophia.  And  moreover,  I'll  hate  and  despise  all 
mankind  ;  and,  for  your  sake,  (with  great  energy,) 
I'll  live  and  die  a  maid ! 

Widow.  Yes,  child ,  that  I  dare  be  sworn  you  will. 

Harry.  Widow,  I'm  a  sad  fellow ;  don't  have 
me.  I'm  a  vile  fellow !  Sophy,  you  are  right  to 
despise  me ;  I  am  going  to  marry  your  mother. 

Sophia.   I'll  go  down  into  Glo-o-ostershire — I 
wo-on't  live  in  such  a  false-hearted  city.    And  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  ma',  to  make 
i  yourself  so  ridiculous. 

Harry,  No,  no,  sweet  sylph,  it  is  my  fault !  all 

Widow.  (Enraged.)  Be  gone,  miss.      [my  fatJt. 

Harry.  (Interposing. )  Sweet  widow !  gentle 
widow! — I  ve  sold  myself,  Sophy!  six  thousand 
pounds  is  the  earnest-money  paid  down,  for  the 
reptile,  Harry  Dornton! — I  love  you,  Sophy. 

Widow,  How,  Mr.  Dornton? 

Harry.  I  do,  by  heaven !  take  back  your  money, 
widow.  (Offering  the  draft.)    I'm  a  sad  scoundrel ! 

Sophia.  You  are  a  base,  faithless,  man,  you  know 
you  are.  And  you  are  a  pitiless  woman,  a  merci- 
less woman,  for  all  you  are  my  own  mother,  to  let 
my  poor  brother  Milford  go  to  be  starved  to  death 
in  a  dark  dungeon. 

Harry.  Milford  in  prison  ? 

Sophia.  Yes,  sir;  arrested  by  your  cruel,  old, 
ugly  father.  I'm  sure  he  is  ugly  ;  though  I  never 
saw  him  in  my  life :  I'm  sure  he  is  an  ugly,  hideous, 
ugly  monster.  \_Exit. 

Harry.  Is  this  true,  widow? 

Widow.  (Stammering.)  Sir — 

Harry.  (Agitated.)  Arrested  by  my  father? — 
squandering  her  money  on  a  ruined  reprobate,  and 
won't  release  her  husband's  son. 

Widow.  Nay,  but,  dear  Mr.  Dornton. 

Harry.  I'll  be  with  you  again  presently,  widow  ; 
presently,  presently.  [^Exit, 

Widow.  (Speaking  after  him.)  To-night,  you 
know,  Mr.  Dornton — 

Enter  Jenny. 

Jenny.  Mr.  Goldfinch  is  coming  up,  ma'am. 

Widow.  I  have  no  time  to  waste  with  Mr.  Gold- 
finch. I'll  presently  send  him  about  his  business. 
Mr.  Dornton  talks  I  don't  know  how,  Jenny, — 
says  it  must  be  to-night. 

Enter  GOLDFINCH. 

Gold.  Well,  widow  1 

Widow.  Not  so  free,  sir. 

Jenny.  (Aside  to  Goldfinch.)   Have  you  got  the 

Gold.  No.  [license? 

~    Jenny.  No ! 

Gold.  No — been  to  Tattersal's. 

Jenny.  And  not  for  the  license  1 

Gold.  Tellee,  I've  been  to  Tattersal's! 

Jenny.  Ah!  it's  all  over! 

Gold.  Made  sure  of  the  Eclipse  cOtts ! — must  not 
lose  'em. 

Jenny.  (Aside.)  Stupid  booby ! 

Widow.  (Advancing.)  What  is  your  present  busi- 
ness, sir'? 

Gold.  My  business?  ha,  ha,  ha!  that's  a  good 
one!  I'll  teU  you  my  business — (Approaching  with 
open  arms.) 

Widow.  (Haughtily.)  Keep  your  distance,  si^. 

Gold.  Distance,  widow  ?  No,  that's  not  the  way. 
I  should  be  doable  distanced  if  I  did. 


Widow,  Were  you,  indeed,  a  man  of  deport- 
ment and  breeding — • 

Gold.  Breeding^ — Look  at  my  spurs. 

Widow.  Had  you  the  manner,  the  spirit,  the— 
But,  no,  you  are  no  gentleman — 

Gold.  Whew!  no  gentleman?  (Claps  on  his  hat 
and  takes  a  lounging  impudent  swagger.)  D — me, 
that's  a  good  one! — Charles  Goldfinch  no  gentle- 
man ! — Ask  in  the  box-lobby !  inquire  at  the  school. 
(In  a  boxing  attitude.) 

Widow.  Sir,  you  are  a  tedious  person;  your 
company  is  troublesome. 

Gold,  Turf  or  turnpike,  keep  the  best  of  cattle 
— walk,  trot,  or  gallop — run,  amble,  or  cantet — 
laugh  at  every  thing  on  the  road — Give  'em  all  the 
go-by. — Beat  the  trotting  butcher. — Gentleman  !-— 
That's  your  sort! 

Jenny.  (Aside  to  Gold.)  Follow  me.  [^Exit, 

Widow.  I  beg,  sir,  I  may  not  be  intruded  upon 
with  you  or  your  horse-jockey  jargon  any  more. 

\_ExiU 

Gold.  Here's  a  kick-up,  dish'd  again — I  knew  I 
should  have  no  luck — started  badly  in  the  morning 
— d — n  all  dancing-masters  and  their  umbrellas. 

Scene  II. — An  Apartment  at  the  house  of  a  Sheriff's 

Officer. 
Enter  HarrY  Dornton,  agitated,  with  an  Officer, 

Harry.  Dispatch,  man!  dispatch!  Tell  Jack 
MUford  I  can't  wait  a  moment ! — hold — write  an 
acquittal  instantly  for  the  thousand  pounds.  But 
say  not  a  word  to  him  of  my  intention.  [sand ! 

Officer.  A  thousand,  sir ;  it  is  almost  five  thou* 

Harry.  Impossible! 

Officer,  There  are  detainders  already  lodged  to 
that  amount. 

Harry,  Five  thousand?  [total  1 

Officer,  Must  I  write  the  acquittal  for  the  sum 

Harry.  No — yes;  write  it,  however.  Have  it 
ready.  Early  to-morrow  morning  it  shall  all  be  paid. 

Officer.  In  the  meantime  there  may  be  more 
detainders. 

Harry.    D n  !     What   shall   I   do  ? — ^run, 

send  him: — and,  do  you  hear,  a  bottle  of  champagne 
and  two  rummers. — Rummers !  Mind ! — Not  a  word 
to  him !  \_Exit  Officer.^  Five  thousand !  and  more 
detainders ! 

Enter  Officer,  with  a  bottle  and  glasses,  and  MlL- 
FORO  following, 

Milford.  (With  surprise.)  Mr.  Dornton! 

Harry.  How  now.  Jack!  What's  your  wonder  1 
I  can't  stay  a  moment  with  you,  but  I  could  not 
pass  without  giving  you  a  call.  Your  hand,  my 
boy,  cheer  up ! 

Milford.  (Coolly.)  Excuse  me,  sir! 

Harry.  Why,  Jack  ! — Psha  !  cast  away  this 
gloom,  and  be — Honest  Jack  Milford!  You  are 
now  in  tribulation;  what  of  that?  Why,  man,  the 
blessed  sun  himself  is  sometimes  under  a  cloud ! 
wait  but  till  to-morrow! — Where  is  the  wine? 
Come,  drink,  and  wash  away  grief!  'Sblood,  never 
look  frosty  and  askance,  man,  but  drink,  drink, 
drink.  [drink . 

Milford.  (Abruptly.)  Sir !    I  am  not  disposed  to 

Harry.  Here's  confusion  to  all  sorrow  and  think- 
ing!— I  could  a  tale  unfold ! — Bat  I  won't  afflict  you 
— -I  must  fly — Yet  I  can  do  no  good  to-night — 
Hurrah,  Jack !  Keep  up  your  spirits  !  Be  deter- 
mined, like  me. — I  am  the  vilest  of  animals  that 
crawl  the  earth — Yet  I  won't  flag ! — I'll  die  a  bold- 
faced villain ; — I  have  sold  myself — am  disinherited 
have  lost — Ah,  Sophia! — Hurrah,  Jack! — Keep  it 
up  ! — Round  let  the  great  globe  whirl !  and  whirl 
it  will,  though  I  should  happen  to  slide  from  its 
surface  into  infinite  nothingness — Drink,  my  noble 
soul ! 

Milford,  Yonr  mirth  is  impertinent,  sin 
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Harry.  So  it  is,  Jack:  D — d  impertinent!  But 
ruin  is  around  us,  and  it  is  bigh  time  to  be  merry  ! 

Milford.  Sir,  I  most  inform  you  that,  though  I  , 
have  been  betrayed  by  you,    and  imprisoned  by 
your  father,  I  will  not  be  insulted. 

Harry.  Betrayed  by  me  ? 

Milford.  Ay,  sir  ;  I  have  had  full  information  of 
your  mean  arts.  It  was  necessary  I  should  be  out 
of  the  way,  that  your  designs  on  Mrs.  Warren 
might  meet  no  interruption. 

Harry.  Psha !— Good  day,  Jack ;  good  day. 

Milford.  And  pray,  sir,  inform  your  father  I 
despise  his  meanness,  and  spurn  at  his  malice. 

Harry,  {Suddenly  7-eturning  and  darting  on  him, 
but  stopping  short.)  Jack  MUford  : — utter  no  blas- 
phemy against  my  father, — I  am  half  mad! — I  came 
your  friend— 

Milford.  I  despise  your  friendship. 

Harry.  That's  as  you  please.  Think  all  that  is 
vUe  of  me ;  I  defy  you  to  exceed  the  truth.  But 
utter  not  a  word  against  my  father. 

Milford.  Deliberately,  pitifully  malignant !  Not 
satisfied  with  the  little  vengeance  he  himself  could 
take,  he  has  sent  round  to  ail  my  creditors. 

Harry.  'Tis  false  ! 

Milford.  False! 

Harry.  A  vile,  eternal  falsehood ! 

Enter  Officer,  with  papers  and  torits. 

Officer,  Gentlemen,  did  you  call  ? 

Harry.  Leave  the  room,  sir. 

Officer.  But— 

Harry.  (Angrily.)  We  are  busy,  sir. 
.    Officer.  I  thought — 

Harry.  I  tell  you  we  are  busy,  and  must  not  be 
interrupted.  lExit  Officer.'\  Mr.  Milford,  you  shall 
hear  from  me  immediately.  \^Exit  Harry. 

Milford.  (After  ruminating.')  What  were  those 
apers  1  Surely  I  have  not  been  rash. — Nobody  but 
is  father  could  have  brought  my  creditors  thus  on 
me  all  at  once.— He  seemed  half  drunk  or  half 
frantic. — Said  he  was  ruined,  disinherited. — Talked 
something  of  to-morrow. — What  could  the  purport 
of  his  coming  be? 

Enter  Officer. 
WeU,  sir  '> 

Officer,  Here  is  a  note,  sir. 

Milford.  From  whom  ? 

Officer,  The  young  gentleman. 
•    Milford.  (Reads,  aside.)   "  I  understand  you  are 
at  liberty."     How!  Atlioerty?   "  I  shall  walk  up 
to  Hyde  Park :  you  will  find  me  at  the  ring  at  six. 
Exactly  at  six." — At  liberty  1 

Officer.  Your  debts  are  all  discharged. 

Milford.  Impossible! — Which  way  1 — By  whom? 

Officer.  Why,  sir,  that  is — 

Milford.  No  hesitation,  but  tell  me  by  whom. 

Officer.  Sir — I  thought  I  perceived  some  anger 
between  you  and  the  young  gentleman] 

Milford.  Ask  no  questions,  sir ;  make  no  delays. 
Tell  me  who  has  paid  my  debts :  tell  me  the  truth. 
—Consequences,  you  do  not  suspect,  depend  upon 
your  answer. 

Officer.  I  perceive,  sir,  there  has  been  some 
■warmth  between  you ;  and  though  the  young  gen- 
tleman made  me  promise  silence  and  secrecy — 

Milford.  What,  then,  it  was  Mr.  Domton  ?  (Officer 
tows.)  Madman !  What  have  I  done !         [Exeunt. 

Scene  IH — The  House  of  Domton. 
'Enter  Harry  Dornton,  followed  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Harru.  And  the  danger  not  yet  pasf! 

Mr.  Smith.  Far  from  it.  Mr.  Sulky  has  twice 
brought  us  supplies,  and  is  gone  a  third  time. 

Harry.  Brave  spirit !  He  would  coin  his  heart ! 
— My  father  supports  it  nobly. 

Mr.  Smith.  He  is  anxious  only  for  you. 

Harry.  Well,  well.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  To!  lol— I'll 
bring  hiia  relief. — Comfort  him,  assure  him  of  jt.— 


^ 


Ay,  hear  me  heaven  and — To-night  it  is  too  late, 
but  to-morrow  all  shall  be  well! — Excellent  well ! 

Mr.  Smith.  (Significantly.)  You  will  marry  the 
widow  ? 

Harry.  Have  you  heard? — Ay,  boy,  ay! — We'll 
marry!  I  will  go  and  prepare  her. — We'll  marry  ! 
— Early  in  the  morning  that  all  may  be  safe.  I  have 
told  her  the  truth.  She  knows  all — Why,  ay, — 
(Looking  at  his  watch.)  The  proctor's,  the  lawyer's, 
the  widow's,  and — (starts)  at  six? — ^The  ring  ! — 
at  six ! — Fiends  I — Wlio  can  say  what  may^ — What, 
leave  my  father  to  perish? — I'll  not  go,  though  all 
hell  should  brand  me  for  a  coward,  I'U  not  go. — 
Mr.  Smith,  take  care  of  my  father ! — Mark  me,  I 
recommend  my  father  to  you.  [^Exit, 

Enter  Mr.  Dornton. 

Dornton.  Where  is  Harry? — Did  not  I  hear  his 
voice  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  is  this  moment  gone,  sir. 

Domton.  Gone,  where? 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  not  suspect  where,  sir? 

Domton.  (Alarmed.)  Suspect?— What?— Speak ! 

Mr.  Smith.  To  the  widow  Warren's. 

Dornton.  For  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  To  marry  her. 

Dornton.  Marry ! — The  widow  Warren ! 

Mr.  Smith.  And  save  the  house  by  her  fortune. 

Dornton.  Generous  Harry !  Noble,  afl'ectionatel 
boy !  I'd  perish  first !  J 

Mr.  Smith.  He  seems  very  resolute. — He  has] 
already  had  six  thousand  pounds  of  her. 

Dornton.  Marry  her  ?  I  shall  go  mad ! — Where^ 
is  Mr.  Sulky? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  is  just  returned.  I  hear  him  in 
the  counting-house. 

Dornton.  Tell  him  I  wish  to  speak  with  him.  [Exit 
Mr.  Smith.'\  Harry  Dornton  and  the  widow  War- 
ren?— I  shall  die  m  Bedlam! 

Enter  Mr.  Sulkv. 
Are  we  safe,  Mr.  Sulky? 

»S?u?ty.  For  to-day,  perhaps.  [row? 

Dornton.  What  bank  have  we  to  begin  to-mor- 

Sulky.  I  can't  tell — I  fear  not  thirty  thousand. 

Dornton.  Mr.  Sulky,  you — you — you — have  this 
day  shewn  yourself  an  active  partner,  and  a  sincere 

Sulky.  Humph!  [friend. 

Dornton.  I  have  long  esteemed  you.  I  esteem 
you  more  and  more. 

Sulky.  Humph! 

Dornton.  My  son,  Harry — (Hesitating.)  You  are 
a  very  good  man,  Mr.  Sulky ;  a  compassionate  man, 
though  you  don't  look  so. 

Sulky,  Humph ! 

Dornton.  'Tis  pity  to  see  so  noble  a  youth — I 
am  sure  you  would  not  wish  him  any  harm,  Mr. 
Sulky.     I  am  sure  you  would  not. 

Sulky.  Whom? 

Dornton.  Harry  Domton.  Would  you  ? — ^Would 
you?— Would  you,  Mr.  Sulky? 

Sulky.  A  kind  question. 

Dornton.  Nay,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind,  Mr. 
Sulky ;  you  know  I  did  not. — Shall  we  not  venture 
one  step  more  to  save  him? 

SuOcy.  Save?  Impossible!  Ruin  only  can  reform 
him !  total  ruin. 

Dornton.  You  mistake,  Mr.  Sulky.  His  own 
misfortunes  little  afi'ected  him,  but  mine — !  He  is 
struck  to  the  heart. — I  know  him. 

Sulky.  So  do  I. 

Dornton.  Struck  to  the  heart!  I'm  sure  on't! 
He'll  be  a  good  man! — A  great  man! 

Sulky.  Humph!  [Sulky? 

Dornton.  You  know  the  widow  Warren,   Mr. 

Sulky.  Don't  you? 

Dornton.  I  never  saw  her  in  my  life.  I  hear  she 
is  full  forty,  her  manners  absurd,  her  character 
cruel,  and  her  morals — 

Sulky.  Bad  enough. 

Domton,  Six  thousand  pounds,  at  this  momenta 
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is  a  great  gum.  I  own  it.  But  do  you  think  I  ought 
not  to  venture  1 

Sulky.  Venture  whatl 

Dornton.  To — to  take  it  fr»m  our  bank  ? 

Sulky.  For  what?  [ton. 

Dornton.  For — for  the — therelief  of  Harry  Dorn- 

^wZity. What  you  please.  Take  all.  Whatis  it  to  me"! 

Dornton,  Nay,  but,  Mr.  Sulky,  you  surely  don't 
see  the  thing  in  the  right  light. 

Sulky.  I  can  starve,  like  the  rest. 

Dornton.  (  With  snappish  haste.)  Very  well,  Mr. 
Sulky.  Very  well !  I  perceive  you  can  be  inte- 
rested, and — and — 

Sulky.     And  what? 

Dornton.     Very  well,  Mr.  Sulky.     Very  well. 

Sulky.  I  can  stare  bankrnpt6y  in  the  face  as 
steadfastly  as  you  can. 

Dornton.  Ay,  ay  !  No  doubt !  The  world  is  all 
alike !  I  am  an  old  fool,  and  so  shall  live  and  die. 

Sulky.  Why  do  you  ask  my  advice  ■?  Take  the 
money !  Empty  the  coffers !  Pour  it  all  into  his 
hat !  Give  him  guineas  to  play  at  chuck-farthing, 
and  bank-bills  to  curl  his  hair. 

Dornton,  Very  well,  Mr.  Snlky. — Friendship, 
generosity,  a  sense  of  justice?  Oh!  it's  all  a  farce! 

Sulky.  Humph! 

Dornton.  (^Rings.)  Very  well,  sir!  Very  well! 

Enter  Servant, 

Is  the  carriage  ready"? 

Servant.  It's  at  the  door,  sir.  [^Exit. 

Dornton,  {Going — tur7is  back.)  So,  Mr.  Sulky, 
yon  would  see  him  married  to  this  widow,  to  whom 
you  have  so  often,  as  well  as  now,  given  the  worst 
of  characters,  rather  than  incur  a  little  more  risk 
for  your  friend  ? 

Sulky,  Many? 

Dorntdn.  Yes,  marry! 

Sulky.  Whoml 

Dornton.  The  widow  Warren,  I  tell  you  ! 

Sulky.  Harry  Dornton  ? 

Dornton.  Yes,  Harry  Dornton  ! 

Sulky.  When  ?  Where  1 

Dornton.  Immediately.  With  unexampled  af- 
fection, to  save  me,  who  am  old  and  worthless,  he 
would  devote  his  youth,  his  great  qualities,  and  his 
noble  heart,  to  all  the  torments  which  such  a  mar- 
riage, and  such  a  woman  can  inflict! 

Sulky.  Take  the  money. 

Dornton.  Are  you  serious,  Mr.  Sulky? 

Sulky.  Take  the  money  !  Away !  Begone  1  I 
would  indeed  starve,  inchmeal,  rather  than  he 
should  marry  her.  [friend  ! 

Dornton.  Mr.  Sulky,  you  are  a  worthy  man,  a  true 

Sulky.  Curse  compliments !  Make  haste !  \_Exeunt. 


Scene  I.- 


ACT  V. 

-The   Widow  Warren's. 


Enter  Sophia  and  Jenny. 

Jenny.  So, miss!  Here's yourmammajustcoming 
down. 

Sophia.  (Much  agitated.)  Is  she  dressed? 

Jenny.  Oh,  yes ! — I  have  decorated  her  out  like 
any  king's  coach-horse. 

Sophia,  It's  very  well. 

Jenny.  With  her  ribands  and  ringlets  stuck  about 
and  dangle-ating  down  her  back ;  and  all  her — 

Sophia.  It's  very  well.  It's  all  very  well ;  but 
it  will  be  no  wedding. 

Jenny.  (^Aside.)  1  hope  not. 

Sophia.  He  told  her  to  her  face  that  beloved  me, 
and  offered  to  give  her  the  money  back.  He'll 
never  have  her. — And  if  he  does  I  don't  care. — I 
know  I  shall  die  broken-hearted,  but  I  don't  care. 
I'll  tell  all  to  my  dear  grandma',  for  I'll  not  stay  in 
this  wicked  city. — No !  He  sha'n't  see  me  pine 
away. — I  know  my  ghost  will  haunt  him ;  but  I 
can't  help  it.  I  never  wished  him  any  harm,  and 
had  he  but.  been  trae-hearted  and  have  waited  for 


me,  I  would — But  it's  no  matter.   He  sha'n't  see  a 
tear  that  I  shed,  nor  hear  the  least  sigh  that  I  heave. 

Enter  the  WIDOW  Warren, 

Jenny.  (Looking,  admiring,  and  walking  round 
her,)     Well,  ma'am — I  declare  you're  a  pictur — 

Widow.  Do  you  think  I  look  tolerably,  Jenny? 
(  Walking  and  surveying  herself.) — Shall  I  do  exe- 
cution? What  is  the  matter,  child? 

Sophia.  Mark  my  words,  he'll  never  have  you. 

Widow,  Poor  thing. 

Sophia.  He  never  will.  (Knocking  heard  at  the 
street  door,) 

Widow.  Run,  Jenny,  see  who  it  is.  ^Exit 
Jenny.']  Go  up  to  your  chamber,  child. 

Sophia,  (Much  agitated.)    No.    I  will  stay  here. 

Widow.  Begone  to  your  chamber,  I  say,  miss. 

Sophia,  Beat  me  if  you  please,  kill  me,  but  I 
will  not. 

Re-enter  Jenny. 

Jenny.  Here's  an  elderly  gentleman,  ma'am  asks 
to  speak  to  you. 

Widow.  Will  you  begone,  miss  1 

Sophia,  Since  it  is  not  he,  I  don't  want  to  stay. 
I  only  want  to  look  him  in  the  face  once  more.  [^Exit. 

Widow,  How  is  he  dressed? 

Jenny.  In  grey,  ma'am. 

Widow.  In  grey  ?     (Considering.) 

Jenny.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Widow.  In  dark  grey  ?     (Hoping.) 

Jenny,  Yes,  ma'am. 

Widow.  (Eagerly.)  Does  he  look  like  a  par- 
son, Jenny? 

Jenny.  Why,  ma'am,  he  is  a  soberly,  smug,  jo- 
bation-looking man  enough. 

Widow,  Let  hrm  be  shewn  in.  [^Exit  Jenny.']  I 
dare  say  it  is  the  divine. 

Enter  Jenny,  introducing  Mr.  DoRNTON. 

Dornton.  Your  humble  servant,  madam. 

Widow.  Sir,  your  very  most  humble  servant. 
(  With  great  respect.)  [me? 

Dornton,  I  presume  yon  are  unacquainted  with 

Widow,  (Simpering,)  I  believe  I  can  penetrate, 

Dornton,  Can  you,  madaml  [sir — 

Widow,  ( With  her  fan  before  her  face.)  You — 
You  come  on  the — part  of — young  Mr.  Dornton. 

Dornton,  ( Surprised,)  I  do ! 

Widow.  (Aside,)  It  is  the  parson !— Would  you 
be  so  indulgent  as  to  be  seated,  sir  ? 

Dornton.  Excuse  me,  madam. 

Widow,  Would  you  be  pleased  to  take  any  re- 
freshment, sir? 

Dornton.  Madam! — 

Widow.  A  morsel  of  seed-cake,  a  French  biscuit, 
a  bit  of  orange-loaf,  a  glass  of  constantia,  or  ajelly? 
■ — I  know  these  little  cordial  comforts  are  agreeable 
consolations  to  gentlemen  of  your  cloth. 

Dornton.  (Surveying  himself.)  Cloth! 

Widow,  No  offence,  I  hope?  I  participate  in 
them  myself. 

Dornton,  Hem !  No  doubt ! 

Widow,  You  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dornton  1 

Dornton,  Why — Yes — I  am  I  believe  one  of  his 
oldest  acquaintance. 

Widoiii,  Then  I  dare  say  you  have  a  great  re- 
gard for  him  ? 

Dornton.  Hem ! — Yes — I — had  a — sort  of  a 
friendship  for  him  even  before  he  was  born. 

Widow.  Sir! — Oh — you  are  intimate  with  the 
family  ? 

Dornton,  Yes — yes,  madam  ! 

Wid^w.  And  know  his  father? 

Dornton.  Hem — (Shrugs.)  Why — Though  I 
have  kept  him  company  from  the  day  of  his  birth 
to  this  very  hour,  they  tell  me  I  don't  know  him 

Widow.  Ay  indeed !  Is  he  so  odd  ?  [yet ! 

Dornton.  Sometimes — To  my  great  regret,  I  have 
sometimes  found  him  a  very  absurd  old  gentleman  ! 

Widow.  I  am  sorry  for  it! — Because  as  I  am 
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soon  to  become — hymeneally— his  intimate — rela- 
tion— I — I — (  With  maidenly  affectation.) 

Dornton.  You  would  wish  for  a  sensible  indul- 
gent— Papa?— (fSffiiZM.) 

Widow.  It's  natural,  sir.     (Simpering.). 

Dornton.  Ha !  I  dare  not  say  too  much  in  his 
favour. 

Widoto,  Nay,  though  I  have  a  vast — hum — ha — 
regard  for  young  Mr.  Dornton — I  own  I  have  no 
great  predilection  of  opinion  for  the  father!  {Nod- 
ding very  significantly.) 

Dornton.  (Suddenly.)  Nor  he  for  you,  madam  ! 

Widow.  Do  you  think  so  1 

Dornton,  I  am  sure  so  ! 

Widow.  I  warrant,  sir,  he  is,  as  you  say,  a  very 
precise  acrimonious  person ! 

Dornton,  I  said  no  such  thing,  madam ! 

Widow.  Ah !  A  little  caution,  sir,  to  be  sure,  be- 
comes gentlemen  of  your  cloth. 

Dornton.  Cloth  again ! — I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  by  my  cloth !  but  Mr.  Dornton,  madam,  is 
little  older  than  yourself;  nor  does  he  think  him- 
self half  so  repugnant. 

Widow.  Sir ! 

Dornton.  (Recollecting  himself.)  Madam! — I — I 
beg  your  pardon  ! — I — (Bowing.) 

Widow.  (Knocking  heard.)  Oh!  here  I  dare 
say  comes  the  bridegroom ! 

Dornton.  (Aside.)  my  curst  vivacity !  I  can  never 
tell  her  after  this  who  I  am.    (Walks  up  the  stage.) 

Enter  Harry  Dornton  in  haste. 

Widow.  (Eagerly.)  Oh,  you  rover! 
Harry.  Well,  my  kind  widow!  (Mr.  Dornton 
turns  round  at  hearing  his  son's  voice,  and  gra- 
dually approaches.)  Sly  loving,  compassionate 
widow !  I  am  come  post  haste  to  cast  myself  once 
more  on  your  bounty ! 

Widow.  Hush!  [aid! 

Harry.  To  entreat  instant  commiseration,  and 

Widow.  Hem!  Hem!     (Aloud.). 
Harry.  I  have  not  a  minute  to  spare  ! 

Widow.  (Whispers.)  He's  here!  He's  come!  A 
waspish,  tetchy — Hem! — (Aloud.)  Your  friend 
has  been  here  seme  time,  Mr.  Dornton ! 

^arry.  My  friend!  What  friend? 

Widow,  Your  friend  the  clergyman.  (Pointing 
to  Mr.  Dornton.) 

Harry.  Clergyman! — You — (Turning,  sees  his 
father  at  his  elbow.) — My  father! 

Widow.  His  father!     (A  pause.) 

Dornton.  Well,  Harry,  why  do  you  look  so 
blank  1  I  am  glad  you  are  here. — Your  coming  and 
the  mutual  sincerity  with  which  this  lady  and  I 
have  just  spoken  our  sentiments,  will  save  all  cir- 
cumlocution. At  present  we  understand  each  other. 

Widoiv.  Sir — I — 

Dornton.  Oh,  madam !  never  retract. — Let  us 
continue  the  like  plain  honest  dealing — 

Widow.  But — sir — Mr  Dornton's  affection — 

Dornton.  Ha,  ha,  ha! — Affection,  madam! — 
(Pitying  her  delusion.) 

Harry,  Sir — 

Dornton.  Harry!  I  know  your  motives!  Will 
never  forget  them !  But  the  cause  of  them  has 
ceased. 

Harry.  Sir! — beware!  No  false  compassion !  Re- 
member not  the  vile  reprobate  that  was  your  son! 
I  spurn  at  existence  that  is  coupled  with  your 
misery. 

Dornton.  Harry!  Our  danger  is  over. 

Harry.  Are  you — ?  Are  you  serious  ? 

Dornton.  Mr.  Sulky  is  a  worthy  man !  His  rich 
uncle  is  dead,  and  has  left  him  sole  heir.  Our 
books  too  have  been  examined,  and  exceed  our 
best  hopes. 

Harry.  My— 

DoriUon.  Here  is  your  money,  madam.  (  Offer  ■ 
ing  it.) 

Harry,  My  fatlier  saved—?  Tol  dc  rol—  I 


Widoim,  Nay  but — Mr.  Dornton! — sir! — (Ready 
to  cry.)  ~-_ 

Dornton.  I  must  beg  you  will  take  it. 

Harry.  Rejoice,  widow  !  Rejoice!  Sing,  shout! 
Tol  de  rol ! 

W'ulow.  I  do  not  want  the  money,  sir !  Filthy 
money — (  Whimpering  restrained.)  And  as  to  what 
I  said,  though  you  have  arrested  Mr.  Milford — 

Harry.  Ha !  (Starts,  considers,  and  looks  at  his 
watch.) 

Widow.  I  am  sorry — I  beg  your  pardon — And  if 
Mr.  Dornton — 

Dornton.  Why  don't  you  speak,  Harry?  Where 
are  you  going?  (Harry  Dornton  crosses  hastily.) 
Come  back,  Harry! — Stay,  I  say  ! 

Harry.  I  cannot  stay! — I  must  fly! — My  honour 
is  at  stake.  ^Exit, 

Dornton,  (Alanned,)  His  honour  ! — His  honour 
atstake ! — Here, here,  madam! — (Offering  money.) 

Widow.  Nay,  sir — 

Dornfort.'Sdeath,  madam,  takeyour  money.  [£j«"f. 

Widow.  Cruel — usage  ! — Faithless  men — Blind 
— Stupid !  I'U  forsake  and  forswear  the  whole  sex. 
(Burst  into  tears,) 

Enter  Jenny,  with  great  glee,  on  tip-toe,  as  if  she 
had  been  on  the  watch. 

Jenny.  Ma'am!  ma'am!  Mr.  Goldfinch,  ma'am  ! 

Widow.  Hey!  Mr.  Goldfinch?— Was  that  what 
you  said,  Jenny?  (Brightens  up.)  Where? 

Jenny.  Below,  ma'am.  I  persuaded  him  to  come 
up,  but  he  is  quite  surly. 

Widow.  Oh!  he  is  coming?  Well!  I  think  I 
will  see  him — Yes — I  think  1  will. 

Jenny.  I  always  told  you,  ma'am,  Mr.  Goldfinch 
for  me. 

Widow,  Did  j'ou  ? 

Jenny.  But  he  says  he  will  have  your  written 
promise  this  very  night,  or  never  speak  to  you 
more. — I  hear  him.  (Adjusting  the  Widow's  dress.) 
La,  ma'am,  you  had  better  give  a  few  touches — 
hereabout.  Your  eyes  will  have  double  the  spirit 
and  fire. 

Widow.  Will  they?  lExit. 

Enter  GOLDFINCH. 

Gold.  Where's  the  dowager  ? 

Jenny.  Hush  !  Mind  what  I  said  to  you — It  is 
too  late  now  for  a  licence,  so  be  sure  get  the  pro- 
mise.    Don't  flinch. 

Gold.  Me  flinch  ?  Game  to  the  back  bone  ! 

Jenny.  Hush !  \_Exit, 

Re-enter  the  WiDOW  Warren. 

Gold.  Here  I  am  once  more,  widow. 

Widow.  Ah,  rambler! 

Gold.  Are  you  cured  of  the  tantarnms? 

Widow.  Nay,  Mr.  Goldfinch—! 

Gold.  Must  I  keep  my  distance? 

Widow.  Unkind! 

Gold.  Am  I  a  gentleman  now?  M 

Widow.  Killing !  M 

Gold.  Look  you,  widow,  I  know  your  tracks. — ■  ■ 
Skittish !  Won  t  answer  the  whip !  Kun  out  of  the 
course !  Take  the  rest  !• — So  give  me  your  promise. 

Widow.  My  promise — !  ^ 

Gold.  Signed  and  sealed. 

Widow.  Naughty  man. — Yon  shan't — I  won't  let 
you  tyrannise  over  a  palpitating  heart ! 

Gold.  Palpi — What  does  she  say? 

Widow.  Go,  intruder. 

Gold.  Oh!  What  you  won't? 

Widow.  I'll  never  forgive  you. 

Gold.  I'm  oft".    (Going.) 

Widow,  Cruel  man. 

Gold.  I'm  off. 

Widow.  Mr,  GoldRndiil     (CaUing.) 

Gold.  I'm  off. 

Widow.  You  shall  have  the  promise! 

Gold.  Oh,  ho!  Why, then  I  pull  up.  (Returning.) 
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i     Widow,  Barbarous  youth  ;  could  you  leave  me? 
but  I  must  send  to  Mr.  Silky. 

Gold.  No,  no  ;  let  me  have  the  promise  directly, 
ni  go  myself  ta  Silky, 
i     Widow.  Will  you,  Mr.  Goldfinch  ? 

Gold.  Will  I  not  ?  Take  a  hack,  mount  the  box. 
Hayait !  Scud  away  for  the  old  scoundrel.  I'm  a 
!deep  one;  know  the  course  every  inch.  I'm  the 
lad  for  the  widow.     That's  your  sort ! 

Widow.  Saucy  man;  I'll  be  very  angry  with  you. 
'     Gold.  Soon  be  back. 
j      Widmv.  Adienl    Fly  swiftly,  ye  minutes. 

Gold.  But  I  must  have  the  promise  first. 
I     Widoiv.  I  will  go  and  write  it.      Come,  dis- 
sembler, come.  \^Exit  languishing. 

Gold.  She's  an  old  courser.  But  I  knew  I 
should  take  her  at  the  double. 

Enter  MiLFORD. 
Milford.  So,  Charles ;  where's  the  widow  ? 
Gold.  The  widow's  mine. 
Milford.  Your's'! 

Gold.  I'm  the  lad  ;  all's  concluded ;  going  post 
for  old  Silky.  {Offers  to  go  at  every  speech,  but  is 
eagerly  stopped  by  Milford.) 

MiT/brd.  Silky  did  you  say? 
:  .   Gold.  I'm  to  pay  the  miserly  rascal  fifty  thou- 
'  sand  pounds  down.     But  mam ;  that's  a  secret. 

Milford.  You  are  raving. 
;      Gold.  Tellee,  he  has  her  on  the  hip  ;  she  can't 
i  marry  without  his  consent. 
I      Milford.  But  why  ? 

I      Gold.  Don't  know.    The  close  old  rogue  won't 
tell.     Has  got  some  deed,  he  says.   Some  writing. 
Milford.  Indeed ! 

Gold.  Yes  ;  but  it's  a  a  secret.  I  shall  be  a 
higher  fellow  than  ever.  Jack.  Go  to  the  second 
spring  meeting — take  you  with  me — come  down  a 
few  to  the  sweaters  and  trainers — the  knowing 
ones — ^the  lads.  Get  into  the  secret — lay  it  on 
thick — seven  hundred  to  five  Favourite  against  the 
field.  Done !  I'll  do  it  again !  Done '.  Five 
times  over.  Ditto  repeated.  Done,  done.  Off 
they  go ! — winner  lays  by — pretends  to  want  foot — 
Odds  rise  high — take  'em — winner  whispered 
lame — lags  after — odds  higher — and  higher.  Take 
'em — creeps  up — ^breathes  em  over  the  flat — works 
'em  up  hill — passes  the  distance  post — stiU  only 
second — betting  chair  in  an  uproar — neck  to  neck 
— lets  him  out — shows  him  the  whip — shoots  by 
like  an  arrow — oh!  d — e  a  hollow  thing.  That's 
your  sort !  \_Exit. 

Milford.  Fifty  thousand  to  Silky  for  his  consent 
because  of  some  instrument,  some  writing"?  If  it 
should  be  the — 1    It  must;  by  heaven,  it  must. 

\_Exit  hastily. 

Scene  II. — The  Ring  in  Hyde.  Parle. 

Enter  Harry  Dornton,  looking  at  his  watch. 

Harry.  How  long  must  I  waif!  I  see  nothing 
of  Milford  ;  I'll  cut  off  that  bailiff's  ears  if  he  has 
betrayed  me.     (  Walks  about.) 

Enter  Mr.  Dornton,  out  of  breath. 

Dornton.  So,  Harry. 
♦   Harry.  My  father  again. 

Dornton.  (Panting.)    What  do  yon  do    here, 

Harry.  Sir — I — I  want  air.  [Harry? 

Dornton.  So  do  I ;  a  pretty  dance  you  have  led 
me.  What  brought  you  hither?  (Sudden  recol- 
kction.)  Where's  themoneyyou  had  of  the  widow? 
{Pause ;  seeming  to  dread  an  answer.)  Where  is 
the  money,  Harry? 

Harry.  (Reluctantly.)  Gone,  sir. 

Dornton.  Gone ! 

Harry.  Most  of  it. 

Dornton.  And  your  creditors  not  paid  ?  (Atio- 
tJier  pause.)    And  your  creditors  not  paid? 

Harry.  No,  sir. 

Dornton.  I  suspected— I  foreboded  this .  {Harry 


Dornton  walks  up  the  stage.)  He  has  been  at  some 
gaming-house,  lost  all,  quarrelled,  and  come  here 
to  put  a  miserable  end  to  a  miserable  existence. 
Oh  !  who  would  be  a  father !  (  With  extreme  an- 
guish.) 

Enter  Waiter. 

Waiter.  (Looking  round,  surveying  Mr.  Dornton.) 
Pray,  sir,  is  your  name  Dornton? 

Dornton.  It  is. 

Waiter.  Then  I  am  right.  Mr.  Milford,  sir,  has 
sent  me  with  this  note.  [Exit, 

Harry.  (Advancing .)  It  is  for  me,  sir. 

Dornton.  How  do  you  know,  Harry  ? 

Harry.  Sir,  I  am  certain.     I  must  beg — 

Dornton.  This  is  no  time  for  ceremony.  (Reads.) 
Dear  Harry,  forgive  the  provocation  I  have  given 
you  ;  forgive  the  wrong  I  have  done  your  father. — 
Me  ! — I  will  submit  to  any  disgrace  rather  than  lift 
my  hand  against  your  life.  I  would  have  come  and 
apologised  even  on  my  knees,  but  am  prevented. 

J.  Milford. 
(Stands  a  moment,   crumpling  the  letter.)    Why, 
Harry!    What?    What  is  this?    Tell  me,  tell  me. 
Is  it  m  paying  Milford's  debts  you  have  expended 

Harry.  It  is,  sir.  [the  money? 

Dornton.  (After  raising  his  clasped  hands  in  rap- 
ture as  if  to  return  thanks,  suddenly  suppresses  his 
feelings.)  But  how  had  he  wronged  me?  Why  did 
you  come  here  to  fight  him  ? 

Harry.  Sir — He — he  spoke  disrespecfally  of 
you.  (A  pause.) 

Dornton.  (With  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  son,  till  un- 
able any  longer  to  contain  himself  he  covers  them  with 
one  hand  and  stretches  out  the  other.)     Harry ! 

Harry.  (  Taking  his  father's  hand  but  turning  his 
back  likewise  to  conceal  his  agitation.)  My  father! 

Dornton.  Harry !  Harry  I  (  With  strugglitM  af- 
fection.)    (A  pause.)  [ford. 

Harry.  Dear  sir,  let  us  fly  to  console  poor  Mil- 

Dornton.  What  you  will,  Harry ;  do  with  me 
what  you  will.    Oh  !  who  would  not  be  a  father ! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III — The  House  of  the  Widow  Warren. 
Enter  Milford  and  Mr.  Sulky. 

Milford.  The  fool,  Goldfinch  himself,  informed 
me,  sir,  that  Silky  is  to  receive  fifty  thousand 
pounds  for  his  consent. 

Sulky.  Fifty  thousand !  Zounds !  Wliy  then  the 
old  scoundrel  must  have  got  possession  of  the  will. 

Milford.  Which  is  indubitably  meant  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Goldfinch  is  just  returned  with  Silky. 
They  are  now  with  the  widow,  all  in  high  glee, 
and  are  coming  up  here  immediately,  no  doubt  to 
settle  the  business  in  private. 

Sulky.  What  can  be  done  ? 

Milford.  We  must  hide  ourselves  somewhere, 
and  spring  upon  them. 

Sulky.  I  hate  hiding  ;  it's  deceit,  and  deceit  is 
the  resource  of  a  rascal. 

Milford.  But  there  is  no  avoiding  it.  We  can- 
not get  legal  assistance  in  time.  Here  are  two 
closets,  do  you  go  into  one,  and  I'll  shut  myself 
up  in  the  other.  We  shall  hear  what  they  are 
about,  and  can  burst  upon  them  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment. 

Sulky.  Well,  if  it  must  be  so  ;  but  it's  a  vile, 
paltry  refuge. 

Milford.  I  hear  them  coming  ;  make  haste. 

[Exeunt  Sulky  and  Milford  into  the  closets. 

Enter  SiLKY,  WiDow,  and  Goldfinch. 

Sil.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  told  you,  madam,  I  should 
hear  from  you  when  you  wanted  me ;  I  knew  it 
must  come  to  that.  But  you  are  a  lucky  man, 
Mr.  Goldfinch,  and  I'm  a  lucky  man ;  ay,  and  you 
are  a  1  ucky  woman  too ,  madam.    We  are  all  in  luck. 

Gold.  Ay,  d — e,  old  one,  you  have  been  con- 
cerned in  many  a  good  thing  in  your  time. 


so 


THE  ROAD  TO  RUIN. 


[Act  V. 


Sil.  Ah,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  To  be  sure  I  have.  1 
mast  proride  for  my  family,  Mr.  Goldfinch. 

Widow.  It  is  indeed  a  fortunate  event.  Do  you 
not  participate  my  raptures,  Mr.  Goldfinch  1 

Gold.  To  be  sure ;  it's  a  deep  scheme ;  it's 
knowing  a  thing  or  two;  eh?  old  one?  Pigeon- 
ing the  greenhorns. 

Sil.  All  so  safe  too,  so  snug.  I  am  so  pleased, 
and  so  happy ;  it's  all  our  own  ;  not  a  soul  will 
know  of  it  but  our  three  selves. 

Gold.  Oh,  yes  ;  one  more,  old  one. 
Sil.  (Alarmed.)  Ay,  who"!  who  ? 
Gold.  Your  father  ;  Belzebub. 
Sil.  Lord  !  Mr.  Goldfinch,  don't  terrify  me. 
Widow.  To  be  sure,  it  must  be  owned  you  are  a 
shocking  old  rogue,  Mr.  Silky.     But  there  is  no 
doing  without  you.      So  make  haste  with  your 
deeds  and  your  extortions;  for  really  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  be  rid  of  your  company. 

Sil.  Well,  well,  I'm  ready;  I'll  not  long  inter- 
rupt your  amorous  haste.  I  am  a  man  of  business ; 
I  expected  how  it  would  be,  and  have  a  legal  in- 
strument here,  ready  drawn  up  by  my  own  hand ; 
which,  when  it  is  signed  and  sealed,  will  make  all 
Widow.  But  where  is  the  will  ?  [safe. 

Sil.  Oh,  I  have  it.  First,  however,  let  us  be  se- 
cure. (Locks  both  the  chamber  doors ;  is  going  to 
read,  but  looks  round,  sees  the  closet  doors,  and  with 
great  anxiety  and  cunning,  locks  them  too.) 

Gold.  You're  an  old  trader  in  sin.  There's  no 
being  too  deep  for  you.  [finch  ? 

Sil.  Ah,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Do  you  think  so,  Mr.  Gold- 
Crold.  But!  should  like  to  see  you  on  your  death- 
bed.    (A  blow  from  one  of  the  closets.) 
Sil.  Bless  my  soul !   What's  that  1 
Gold.  Zounds !  odd  enough.  I  believe  he's  com- 
ing for  you  before  your  time. 
Widow.  It  was  very  strange. 
Sil.  I  declare  I  am  all  of  a  tremble  1 
Widoto.  Come,  come,  let  us  get  the  shocking 
business  over.    Where  is  the  will  1 
Gold.  Don't  shake  so,  man. 
Sil.  Well,  well.    First  sign  the  bond.  (Widow 
and  Goldfinch  going  to  sign,  another  knock  heard.) 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  ! 
Gold.  I  smell  sulphur. 
Widow.  Save  me,  Mr.  Goldfinch. 
Sil.  The  caudles  burn  blue.     (..4  ■pattse.) 
Gold,  Psha!  Zounds,  it's  only  some  cat  in  the 
Sil.  I  heard  it  in  both  the  closets.  [closet. 

Gold.  Why  then  there  are  two  cats.    Come,  I'll 
sign. — (  Widow  and  Goldfinch  sign  the  bond.) 
Sil.  Where's  the  promise? 
Gold.  Here  it  is.     (Laying  it  on  the  table.) 
Sil.  And  here  is  the  will,  which,  that  all  may  be 
safe,  we  will  immediately  commit  to  the  flames. 
(Is  going  to  burn  it  at  the  candle ;  four  successive 
loud  knocks  are  heard,  one  from  each  of  the  doors, 
SUky  starts,  drops  one  candle,  and  overturns  the 
other.)  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us ! 
Crold.  My  hair  stands  an  end. 
Widow.  (  Violent  knocking  at  both  closets,  and  at 
the  doors.)  Save  me,  Mr.  Goldfinch!  Protect  me! 
Ah!     (Shrieks.    Sulky  and  MUford  burst  open  the 
closets,  and  seize  on  the  bond  and  promise,  then  open 
the  chamber  doors.) 

Enter  Jekky,  with  lights,  anrf  SoPHiA,  Harry 
DoRNTON,  and  Mr.  Dornton. 

Sophia.  Dear,  ma',  what's  the  matter? 

Sulky.  Where  is  the  will?  ( Silky  recovers  him- 
self, and  snatches  it  up.)  Give  it  me,  you  old  scoun- 
drel I  Give  it  me  this  instant,  or  I'll  throttle  you  ! 
(  Wre.its  it  from  him.) 

Milford.  So,  gentlemen.  You  are  a  pretty  pair  of 

Sulky,  And  you  are  a  very  worthy  lady,    [knaves. 

Widow.  Don't  talk  to  me,  man!  Don  t  talk  to 
me!  I  shall  never  recover  my  senses  again. 

Harry.  What  has  happened,  gentlemen'!  How 
came  you  thus  all  locked  up  together? 


Dornton.  Are  you  here,  Mr.  Silky ! 

Sulky.  Yes  ;  there's  the  honest,  grateftil,  friendly 
Mr.  Silky!  who  would  betray  his  friends,  plunder 
the  living,  and  defraud  the  dead,  for  the  ease  of  his 
conscience,  and  to  provide  for  his  family. 

Gold.  Old  one  !  You're  done  up  ! 
Sulky.  And  here  is  the  girlish  old  coquette,  who 
would  rob  her  daughter,  and  leave  her  husband's 
son  to  rot  in  a  dungeon,  that  she  might  marry  the 
first  fool  she  could  find. 

Gold.  Widow  !  yon  are  dished.  (Sulky  examines 
the  will.)  Lost  your  last  chance. 

Dornton.  A  broken  gamester,  nurtured  in  idle- 
ness, ignorance,  and  dissipation ;  whose  ridings, 
racings,  and  drivings  are  over,  and  whose  whole 
train  of  horses,  dogs,  curricles,  phaetons,  and  foole- 
ries must  come  to  the  hammer,  immediately,  is  no 

Sophia.  Oh,  la!  [great loss. 

Dornton.  I  knew  your  father,  sir:  'tis  happy  for 
him  that  he  is  dead ;  if  you  will  forsake  these  courses 
and  apply  to  trade — (Gold,  starts  from  the  table.) 

Gold.  Damn  trade  !  Who's  for  the  spring  meet- 
ing? Cross  'em  and  wind  'em!  Seven  to  five  you 
don't  name  the  winner  !  I'm  for  life  and  a  curricle! 
A  cut  at  the  caster,  and  the  long  odds  !  Damn  trade. 
The  four  aces,  a  back  hand,  and  a  lucky  nick !  I'm 
a  deep  one  !  That's  your  sort.  \_Exit, 

Sulky.  And  now,  madam— 

Widow.  Keep  off,  monster !  You  smell  of  malice, 
cruelty,  and  persecution. 

Sulky.  No,  madam  :  I  smell  of  honesty.  A  drug 
you  nauseate,  but  with  which  you  must  forcibly  be 
dosed!  I  have  glanced  over  the  will,  and  find  I 
have  the  power. 

Widow.  Let  me  go,  goblin!  You  are  a  hideous 
person,  and  I  hate  the  sight  of  you  !  Your  breast  is 
flint.  Flint!  Unfeeling  Gorgon,  and  I  abominate 
yon.  \^E.vif. 

Sophia.  Nay,  yoa  are  a  kind,  good  cross  old  soul ; 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  my  poor  ma'.  We 
ought  all  to  forget  and  forgive.  Oughtnot  we,  Mr. 
Dornton  ? 

Harry.  (  With  rapture,  and  looking  to  his  father.) 
Do  you  hear  her,  sir'! 

Dornton.  Harry  has  told  me  of  your  innocent, 
pure,  and  unsuspecting  heart.  I  love  you  for  having 
called  me  an  ugly  monster. 

Sophia.  (To  Harry.)  La!  Mr.  Dornton,  how 
could  you — ' 

Sulky.  Harry,  Give  me  your  hand.  You  have  a 
generous  and  a  noble  nature  ;  but  your  generosity 
would  have  proved  more  pernicious  than  even  your 
dissipation.  No  misfortunes,  no  not  the  beggary 
and  ruin  of  a  father,  could  justify  so  unprincipled 
a  marriage. 

Dornton.    And  now  (to  Mr.  Sulky)  ray  friend ! 

Milford.  My  father ! 

Harry.  My— 

Sulky.  Who!  If  you  wish  to  get  acother  word 
from  me  to-night,  have  done.  (Turning  to  Silky.) 
I  hate  fawning. 

Sil.  Ah,  Mr.  Sulky  !  you  will  have  your  humour* 

Sulky.  The  undiscriminating  generosity  of  this 
young  man  supported  you  in  your  day  of  distress ; 
for  which,  serpent-like,  you  turned  to  sting  your 
preserver.  ^ 

Sil.  Ah !  you  will  have  your  humour. 

Sulky.  Yes  ;  and  it  is  my  humour  to  see  that 
your  villainy  shall  be  exposed  in  its  true  colours, 
hypocrisy,  falsehood,  and  fraud,  are  your  fami- 
liars. ,  To  screen  your  avarice,  you  made  it  believed 
that  this  gentleman  had  been  the  cause  of  lodging 
the  detainders,  and  had  done  the  dirty  work  of  which 
even  you  were  ashamed.  But  the  creditors  shall 
receive  their  full  demand. 

Dornton,  The  proposal  is  just.    Listen  to  that 
worthy  man  ;  and  if  you  can,  be  honest  with  a  good  ' 
grace.  Every  thing  will  then  be  readily  adjusted, 
and  I  hope  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

[^Exeunt  omnes. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Chamber. 

Enter  Don  Juan  and  Don  Michael. 

Mich.  Are  your  companies  full,  colonel? 
Juan.  No,  not  yet,  sir : 
Nor  will  not  be  this  month  yet,  as  I  reckon. 
1  How  rises  your  coiumaud? 
!      Mich.   We  pick  up  still ; 
And,  as  our  money  holds  oat,  we  have  men  come. 
About  that  time,  1  think  we  shall  be  full,  too  : 
'  Many  young  gallants  go- 
Jiian.  And  unexperienced. 
There's  one  Don  Leon,  a  strange,  goodly  fellow, 
j  Commended  to  me  from  some  noble  friends. 
(.■*-AfjcA.  I've  heard  of  him,  and  that  he  hath  serv'd 
before,  too.  [Michael, 

Juan.  But  no  harm  done,  nor  never  meant,  Don 
That  came  to  my  ears  yet ;  ask  him  a  question. 
He  blushes  like  a  girl,  and  answers  little. 
To  the  point  less.    I  never  yet  heard  certainly 
,  Of  any  gentleman  that  saw  him  angry. 
[      Mieh.  Preserve  him ;  he'll  conclude  a  peace,  if 
j  need  be: 

Many  as  stoat  as  he  will  go  along  with  us, 
That  swear  as  valiantly  as  heart  can  wish, 
Their  moaths  charg'd  with  six  oaths  at  once,  and 
■whole  ones, 
I  That  make  the  drunken  Dutch  creep  into  molehills. 
':      Juan.  'Tis  true,  such  we  must  look  forj  but, 
Michael  Perez, 


When  heard  you  of  Donna  Margarita,  the  great 

heiress?  [her; 

MJc/i.  I  hear  every  hour  of  her,  though  I  ne'er  saw 

She  is  the  main  discourse.     Noble  Don  Juan  de 

Castro, 
How  happy  were  that  man  could  catch  that  wench 

up,  [wealthy. 

And  live   at  ease!     She's  fair,   and  young,    and 
Infinite  wealthy,  and  as  gracious  too 
In  all  her  entertainments,  as  men  report. 

Jt/an.  But  sheis  proud,  sir,  that  I  know  for  certain, 
And  that  comes  seldom  without  wantonness  ; 
He,  that  shall  marry  her,  must  have  a  rare  hand. 
Mich.  'Would  I  were  married,  I  would  find  that 

wisdom 
With  a  light  rein  to  rule  my  wife.  If  ever  woman 
Of  the  most  subtle  mould  went  beyond  me, 
I'd  give  boys  leave  to  hoot  me  out  o'th'  parish. 

Enter  Vasco. 
Vas.  Sir,  there  be  two  gentlewomen  attend  to 
speak  with  you. 

Juan.  Wait  on  'em  in. 

Mich.  Are  they  two  handsome  women? 

Fas.  They  seem  so ;  very  handsome;  but  they're 

veil'd,  sir. 
Mich.  Thoa  put'st  sugar  ia  my  mouth :  how  it 
melts  with  me! 
I  love  a  sweet  yotmg  wench. 

Juan.  Wait  on  them  in,  I  say.  [Exit  Vasco. 

Mich.  Don  Juan ! 

Juan.  How  you  itch,  Michael!  how  you  burnish! 
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Will  not  this  soldier's  heat  out  of  your  bones  yet? 
Do  your  eyes  glow  now"! 

Mich.  There  be  two. 

Juan.  Say  honest;  what  shame  have  you  then  1 

Mich.  I  would  fain  see  that ;  [things  ; 

I've  been  i'th'  Indies  twice,  and  have  seen  strange 
But,  for  two  honest  women  only.     One  I  read  of 

Juan.  Pr'ythee,  be  modest.  [once. 

Mich.  I'll  be  anything. 

Re-enter  Vasco,  tvilh  DoNNA  Clara  and  EsTl- 
FANIA,  veiled;  Vasco,  behind. 

Juan.  You're  welcome,  ladies. 

Mich.  Both  hooded !  I  like  'em  well  though. 
They  comenot  for  advicein  law  sure  hither!  (^Aside?) 

Juan.  With  me,  or  with  this  gentleman,  would 
you  speak, lady? 

Clara.  With  you,  sir,  as  I  guess  ;  Juan  de  Castro. 
(Unveils.') 

Mich.  Her  curtain  opens  ;  she's  a  pretty  gentle- 
woman. {Aside. — Mich,  tries  to  persuade  Estifauia 
to  unveil.') 

Juan.  I  am  the  man,  and  shall  be  bound  to  fortune, 
I  may  do  any  service  to  your  beauties. 

Clara.  Captain,  I  hear  you're  marching  down  to 
To  serye  the  Catholic  king.  [Flanders, 

Juan.  I  am,  sweet  lady. 

Clara.  I  have  a  kinsman,  and  a  noble  friend, 
Employ'd  in  those  wars  ;  maybe,  sir,  you  know  him, 
Don  Campusano,  captain  of  carbines. 
To  whom  I  would  request  your  nobleness 
To  give  this  poor  remembrance.     (Gives  a  letter.) 

Juan.  I  shall  do  it ; 
I  know  the  gentleman,  a  most  worthy  captain. 

Clara,  Something  in  private. 

Juan;  Step  aside  ;  I'll  serve  thee. 

[^Exeunt  Juan,  Clara,  and  Vasco. 

Mich.  Pr'ythee,  let  me  see  thy  face. 

Esti.  Sir,  you  must  pardon  me  ; 
Women  of  our  sort,  that  maintain  fair  memories, 
And  keep  suspect  off  from  their  chastities. 
Had  need  wear  thicker  veils. 

Mich.  I  am  no  blaster  of  a  lady's  beauty, 
Nor  bold  intruder  on  her  special  favours  : 
I  know  how  tender  reputation  is. 
And  with  what  guards  it  ought  to  be  preserv'd. 
Lady  ;  you  may  to  me — 

Esti.  You  must  excuse  me,  signior,  I  come 
Not  here  to  sell  myself.  [soldier. 

Mich.  As  I'm  a  gentleman  ;  by  the  honour  of  a 

Esti.  I  believe  you  ;  (He  offers  to  lift  her  veil.) 
Pray  be  civil ;  I  believe  you'd  see  me, 
And ,  when  you've  seen  me,  I  believe  you'll  like  me ; 
But  in  a  strange  place,  to  a  stranger,  too. 
As  if  I  came  on  purpose  to  betray  you ! 
Indeed,  I  will  not. 

Mich.  I  shall  love  you  dearly ; 
And  'tis  a  sin  to  (ling  away  affection. 
I  know  not,  you  have  struck  me  with  your  modesty. 
And  taken  from  me 

All  the  desire  I  might  bestow  on  others. 
Quickly,  before  they  come! 

Esti.  Indeed,  I  dare  not; 
But,  since  I  see  you  are  so  desirous,  sir. 
To  view  a  poor  face  that  can  merit  nothing 
But  your  repentance — 

Mich.  It  must  needs  be  excellent. 

Esti.  When  I  am  gone  let  your  man  follow  me. 
And  view  what  house  I  enter.    Thither  come  ; 
For  there  I  dare  be  bold  to  appear  open ; 
And,  as  I  like  your  virtuous  carriage,  then 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  welcome  to  you. 

Re-enter  Don  Juan,  Clara,  and  Vasco. 
She  hath  done  her  business, I  must  take  my  leave,  sir. 
Mich.  I'll  kiss  your  fair,  white  hand,  and  thank 
yon,  lady. 
]VTy  man  shall  wait,  and  I  shall  be  your  servant. 
Vasco,  come  near;  hark  !  (  Whispers  to  Vasco.) 


Juan,  You  will  command  me  no  more  services  ? 

Clara.  To  be  careful  of  your  noble  health,  dear 
That  I  may  ever  honour  you.  [sir ; 

Juan.  I  thank  you,  [there. 

And  kiss  your  hands.     Wait  on  the  ladies  down 

Vascq.  I  shall  do  it  faithfully.     \^Exitivith  ladies, 

Mich.  You  had  the  honour  to  see  the  face  that 
came  to  you?  [Michael  ? 

Juan.  And 'twas  a  fair  one.  What  was  your's,  Don 

Mich.  Mine  was  i'th'  eclipse,  and  had  a  cloud 
drawn  over  it. 
But,  I  believe,  well,  and  I  hope  'tis  handsome. 
She  had  a  hand  would  stir  a  holy  hermit. 

Juan.  You  know  none  of 'em? 

Mich.  No. 

Juan.  Then  I  do.  Captain  ;  (Aside.) 

But  I'll  say  nothing  till  I  see  the  proof  on't.  ■ 

Sit  close,  Don  Perez,  or  your  worship's  caught,     flj 

Mich.  Were  those  she  brought  love  letters?        * 

Juan.  A  packet  to  a  kinsman  now  in  Flanders. 
Your's  was  very  modest,  methought. 

Mich.  Some  young  unmanaged  thing; 
But  I  may  live  to  see. 

Juan.  'Tis  worth  experience. 
Let's  walk  abroad,  and  view  our  companies. 

\_Exeunt, 
Scene  II.— ^  Street. 

T^STiTAmA.  goes  into  a  house,  Vasco  follotoing. 

FiMco. 'Tis  this  or  that  house,  ori'velostmy  aimj 
They're  both  fair  buildings.  She  walk'd  plaguy  fast 

Re-enter  ESTIFANIA. 

And  hereabouts  I  lost  her.  Slay!  that's  she, 
'Tis  very  she  ;  she  makes  me  a  low  court'sy. 
Madam,  your  most  obedient  servant.    [jE.vif  Estii 
Let  me  note  the  place;  the  street  I  well  remembee 

[E.rJ^ 

Scene  III. — A  Chamber  in  Margarita'' s  house. 

Enter  Victoria  and  Isabel. 

Isa.  What  should  it  mean,  that  in  such  hast^ 
we're  sent  for? 

Vic.  Belike  the  lady  Margaret  has  some  business 
She'd  break  to  us  in  private. 

Isa.  It  should  seem  so. 
'Tis  a  good  lady,  and  a  wise  young  lady. 

Vic.  And  virtuous  enough,  too,  I  warrant  ye. 
For  a  young  woman  of  her  years  :  'tis  a  pity 
To  load  her  tender  age  with  too  much  virtue. 

Enter  Altea. 

Altea.  Good  morrow,  ladies. 

Isa.  'Morrow,  my  good  madam. 
How  does  the  sweet  young  beauty,  Lady  Margarita 

Vic,  Has  she  slept  well  after  her  walk  last  nightl 

Isa.  Are  her  dreams  gentle  to  her  mind  1 

Altea.  All's  well. 
She's  very  well :  she  sent  for  you  thus  suddenly. 
To  give  her  counsel  in  a  business 
That  much  concerns  her. 

Vic.  She  does  well  and  wisely. 

Altea.  She  would  fain  marry. 

Isa.  'Tis  a  proper  calling,  [with! 

And  well  beseems  her  years.  Who  would  she  yokl 

Altea.  That's  left  to  argue  on.  I  pray  come  in   ' 
And  break  your  fast ;  drink  a  good  cup  or  two. 
To   strengthen   your  understandings,    then  she'll 
tell  ye. 

Vic.  And  good  wine  breeds  good  counsel;  we'll 
yield  to  ye.  lExeunt. 

Scene  IV.— ^  Street. 

Enter  Don  Juan  and  LEON. 

Juan,  Have  you  seen  any  service? 
Leon,  Yes. 
Juan,  Where? 
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Leon.  Every  where. 

Juan.  What  office  bore  ye? 

Leon.  None  ;  I  was  not  v/orthy. 

Juan.  What  captains  know  you? 

Leon.  None ;  they  were  above  me. 
I     /wan.  Were  you  ne'er  hurt? 

Leon.  Not  that  I  well  remember  : 
Bat  once  I  stole  a  hen,  and  then  they  beat  me. 
Pray  ask  me  no  long  questions,  I've  an  ill  memory. 

Juan.  This  is  an  ass.  (Aside.)  Did  you  ne'er  draw 
your  sword  yet? 
•  Leon.  Not  to  do  any  harm,  I  thank  heav'n  for't. 

Juan.  Nor  ne'er  ta'en  prisoner? 

Leon.  No,  I  ran  away  ; 
For  t  ne'er  had  money  to  redeem  me. 

Juan.  Can  yon  endure  a  drum  ? 

Leon.  It  makes  my  head  ache. 

Juan.  Are  yon  not  valiant  when  you're  drunk  ? 

Leon.  I  think  not ;  but  I  am  loving,  sir. 

Juan.  What  a  lump  is  this  man  !  (Aside.) 
Was  your  father  wise? 

Leon.  Too  wise  for  me,  I'm  sure ; 
For  he  gave  all  he  had  to  my  younger  brother. 

JuMi.  That  was  no  foolish  part,  I'll  bear  you 
witness.  (Aside.) 
Why  art  thou  sent  to  be  my  officer, 
Ay,  and  commended,  too,  when  thou  dar'st  not  fight? 

Leon.  There  be  more  officers  of  my  opinion. 
Or  r  am  cozen'd,  sir ;  men  that  talk  more  too. 

Juan.  How  wilt  thou  'scape  a  bullet? 

Leon.  Why,  by  chance. 
They  aim  at  honourable  men :  alas!  I'm  none,  sir. 

Juan.  This  fellow  has  some  doubts  in  his  talk 
that  strike  me. 
He  caoDot  be  all  fool.  (Aside.) 

Enter  Alonzo. 
Welcome,  Alonzo. 
!      Alon.  What  have  we  got  there?    Temperance 
i  into  your  company? 

11  The  spirit  of  peace?    We  shall  have  wars  by  the 

I  ounce  then. 

Cacaf.  (Withotit.)  Ay,  ay;  enough,  enough. 
Alon.  Oh,  here's  another  pumpion  ; 
The  cramm'd  son  of  a  starv'd  usurer,  Cacafogo. 
Both  their  brains  butter'd,  cannot  make  two  spoon- 
fuls. 

Enter  Cacafogo,  with  a  hag  of  money. 

Cacaf.  My  father's  dead  :  I  am  a  man  of  war,  too ; 

Monies;  demesnes;  I've  ships  at  sea,  too,  captains. 

Juan.  Take  heed  o'the  Hollanders,  your  ships 

may  leak  else. 
Cacaf.   I  scorn  the  Hollanders,   they  are  my 

drunkards. 

Alon.  Put  up  your  gold,  sir,  I  will  borrow  it  else. 

Cacaf.  I'm  satisfied — (Puts  up  his  money) — you 

shall  not.  (Sees  Leon.) 

Comeout!  Iknowthee;  meet  mine  anger  instantly. 

(To  Leon.) 
Leon.  I  never  wrong'd  ye. 
Cacaf.  Thoa  hast  wrong'd  mine  honour. 

(Draws  his  sword.) 
Thou  look'dst  upon  my  mistress  thrice  lasciviously. 
I'll  make  it  good. 
Juati.  Do  not  heat  yourself,  you  will  surfeit. 
Cacaf.  Thou  won'st  my  money,  too,  with  a  pair 
of  base  bones,  [ihee  ; 

In  whom  there  was  no  truth  ;  for  which  I  beat 
I  beat  thee  much  ;  now  I  will  hurt  thee  dangerously. 
This  shall  provoke  thee.  (Attempts  to  kick  Lfon.) 
Leon.  I  cannot  choose  but  kick  again.  (Kicks 
Cacafogo.)  Pray  ^pAvAon  me.  [thee: 

Coca/.  Hadstthou  not  ask'd  my  pardon  I  had  kill'd 
I  leave  thee  as  a  thing  despis'd  !  Beso  las  manos  a 
vuestra  senoria — Boh  !  [^Exit. 

Alon.  You've  'scap'd  by  miracle ;  there  is  not 
in  all  Spain 
A  spirit  of  more  fury  than  thfs  fire-drake. 


Leon.  I  see  he's  hasty,  and  I'd  give  him  leave 
To  beat  me  soundly,  if  he'd  take  my  bond. 

Jiian.  What  shall  I  do  with  this  fellow  ?(  To  Alon.) 

Alon.  Turn  him  oft"; 
He  will  infect  the  camp  with  cowardice, 
If  he  go  with  thee. 

Juan.  About  some  week  hence,  sir. 
If  I  can  hit  upon  no  abler  officer, 
You  shall  hear  from  me. 

Leon.  I  desire  no  better.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — A  Chamber  in  Margarita's  house. 
Enter  EsTiVANik  and  Don  Michael. 

Mich.  You've  made  me  now  too  bountiful  amends, 
lady. 
For  your  strict  carriage  when  you  saw  me  first : 
These  beauties  were  not  meant  to  be  concestTA-y 
It  was  a  wrong  to  hide  so  sweet  an  object ; 
I  could  now  chide  ye,  but  it  shall  be  thus : 

(Kisses  her.) 
No  other  anger  ever  touch  your  sweetness. 

Esti.  Y'appear  to  me  so  honest  and  so  civil. 
Without  ablush,  sir,  I  dare  bid  you  welcome. 

Mich.  Now  let  me  ask  your  name. 

Esti.  'Tis  Estifania,  the  heir  of  this  poor  place. 

Mich.  Poor,  do  you  call  it  ? 
There's  nothing  that  I  cast  my  eyes  upon. 
But  shews  both  rich  and  admirable  ;  all  the  rooms 
Are  hung  as  if  a  princess  were  to  dwell  here ; 
The  gardens,  orchards,  every  thing  so  curious  I 
Is  all  that  plate  your  own,  too  ? 

Estif.  'Tis  but  little, 
Only  for  present  use  ;  I've  more  and  richer. 
When  need  shall  call,  or  friends  compel  me  use  it ; 
The  suits  you  see  of  all  the  upper  chambers 
Are  those  that  commonly  adorn  the  house ; 
I  think  I  have,  besides,  as  fair  as  Seville, 
Or  any  town  in  Spain,  can  parallel. 

Mich,  Now  if  she  be  not  married,  I  have  som^ 
hopes.  (Aside.) 

Are  you  a  maid? 

Esti,  You  make  me  blush  to  answer; 
I  ever  was  accounted  so  to  this  hour. 
And  that's  the  reason  that  I  live  retir'd,  sir. 

Mich.  Then  would  I  counsel  you  to  marry  pre- 
sently ; 
(If  I  can  get  her  I  am  made  for  ever ;)       (Aside.) 
For  every  year  you  lose,  you  lose  a  beauty : 
A  husband  now,  an  honest  careful  husband. 
Were  such  a  comfort.  Will  ye  walk  above  stairs? 

Esti.  This  place  will  fit  our  talk ;  'tis  fitter  far,  sir ; 
Above,  there  are  temptations  I  dare  not  trust,  sir. 

Mich.  She's  excellent  wise  withal,  too.  (Aside.) 

Esti.  You  nam'd  a  husband ;  I  am  not  so  strict. 
But  if  an  honest  and  a  noble  one,  L^^^i 

Rich,  and  a  soldier,  for  so  I've  vow'd  he  shall  be. 
Were  ofi'er'd  me,  I  think  I  should  accept  him ; 
But,  above  all,  he  must  love. 

Mich.  He  were  base  else. 
There's  comfort  minister'd  in  the  word,  soldier. 

(Aside.) 
How  sweetly  should  I  live  ! 

Esti.  I'm  not  so  ignorant. 
But  that  I  know  well  how  to  be  commanded. 
And  how  again  to  make  myself  obey'd,  sir. 
I  waste  but  little,  I  have  gather'd  much  ; 
My  rial  not  the  less  worth,  when  'tis  spent,      ' 
If  spent  by  my  direction.  To  please  my  husband, 
I  hold  it  as  indifferent  in  my  duty. 
To  be  his  maid  i'the  kitchen,  or  his  cook. 
As  in  the  hall  to  know  myself  the  mistress. 

Mich.  Sweet,  rich,  and  provident ;  now,  fortune, 
stick  to  me  !  (Aside.) 

I  am  a  soldier,  and  a  bachelor,  lady; 
And  such  a  wife  as  you  I  could  love  infinitely. 
They  that  use  many  words,  some  are  deceitful, 
I  long  to  be  a  husband,  and  a  good  one ; 
For  'tis  most  certain  I  shall  make  a  precedent 
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For  al!  that  follow  me  to  love  their  ladies. 

'Tis  true,  I  shall  not  meet  an  equal  wealth  with  ye ; 

But  jewels,  chaius,  such  as  the  war  has  given  me, 

A  thousand  ducats,  too,  in  ready  gold, 

As  rich  clothes,  too,  as  any  he  bears  arms,  lady. 

Esti.  You're  a  true  s;entlenian,  and  fair,  I  see  by 
And  such  a  man  I'd  rather  take —  [ye; 

Mich.  Pray  do  so  ! 
I'll  have  a  priest  o'the  sudden. 

Esti.  And  as  suddenly 
You  will  repent,  too. 

Mich.  I'll  be  hang'd  or  drown'd  first, 
By  this,  and  this,  and  this  kiss.  (^Kisses  her.) 

Esti.  You're  a  flatterer; 
But  I  mustsay  there  was  something  when  I  saw  you 
First,  in  that  most  noble  face,  that  stirr'd  my  fancy. 

Mich.  Oh,  sweet  lady ! 
I'll  send  for  all  my  trunks,  and  give  up  all  to  ye, 
Into  your  own  dispose,  before  I  bed  ye. 
And  then,  sweet  wench — 

Esti.  You  have  the  art  to  cozen  me.       [^Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  Margaritas  house. 
£n<ej- Margarita,  Altea,  Isabel,  and  Victoria. 

Mar.  Come,  sit  down,  and  give  me  your  opinions 
seriously. 

Isa.  You  say  you  have  a  mind  to  marry,  lady? 

Mar.  'Tis  true  I  have,  for  to  preserve  my  credit; 
I  desire  my  pleasure,  and  pleasure  I  must  have. 

Vic.  'Tis  fit  you  should  have  ; 
Your  years  require  it,  and  'tis  necessary; 
As  necessary  as  meat  to  a  young  lady ; 
Sleep  cannot  nourish  more. 

Isa.  But  might  not  all  this  be,  and  keep  ye  single  1 
You  take  away  variety  in  marriage  ; 
Th'  abundance  of  the  pleasure  you  are  barr'd  then. 
Is't  not  abundance  that  you  aim  at? 

Mar.  Yes,  why  was  I  made  a  woman? 

Vic.  And  ev'ry  day  a  new  ? 

Mar.  Why  fair  and  young,  but  to  use  it? 

Isa.  You're  still  i'th'  rigbt.    Why  should  you 
marry  then? 

Altea.  Because  a  husband  stops  all  doubts. 

Vic.  What  husband  mean  ye? 

Allea.  A  husband  of  an  easy  faith,  a  fool, 
Made  by  her  wealth,  and  moulded  to  her  pleasure; 
One,  though  he  sees  himself  become  a  monster. 
Shall  hold  the  door,  and  entertain  the  maker. 

Vic.  You  grant  there  may  be  such  a  man. 

Isa.  Yes,  marry ;  but  how  to  bring  'em  to  this 
rare  perfection? 

Vic.  They  must  be  chosen  so ;  things  of  no  honour, 
Nor  outward  honesty. 

Mar,  No,  'tis  no  matter  : 
I  care  not  what  they  are,  so  they  be  lusty. 

Vic.  Methinks  now,  a  rich  lawyer ;  some  such 
fellow. 
That  carries  credit  and  a  face  of  awe. 

Mar.  No,  there's  no  trusting  them  ;  they  are  too 
subtle ; 
The  law  has  moulded  'em  of  natural  mischief. 

Isa.  Then,  some  grave  governor; 
Some  man  of  honour,  yet  an  easy  man. 

Mar.  If  he  have  honour,  I'm  undone;  I'll  none 
such. 

Altea.  With  search,  and  wit,  and  labour, 
I've  found  one  out,  a  right  one,  and  a  perfect. 

Mar.  Is  he  a  gentleman? 

Altea.  Yes,  and  a  soldier ;  but  as  gentle  as  yoU'd 
wish  him ; 
A  good  fellow,  and  has  good  clothes,  if  he  knew 
how  to  wear  'em. 

Mar.  Those  I'll  allow  him  ; 
They  are  for  my  credit.    Does  he  understand 
But  little? 

Altea.  Very  ViUJe. 


Mar.  'Tis  the  better. 
Have  not  the  wars  bred  him  up  to  anger?      [him  ; 

Altea.  No,  he  won't  quarrel  with  a  dog  that  bites 
Let  him  be  drunk  or  sober,  he's  one  silence. 

Mar.  Is  he  so  goodly  a  man,  do  you  say  ? 

Altea.  As  you  shall  see,  lady  ; 
But,  to  all  this  he's  but  a  trunk. 

Mar.  I'd  have  him  so. 
Go,  find  me  out  this  man,  and  let  me  see  him ; 
If  he  be  that  motion  that  you  tell  me  of. 
And  make  no  more  noise,  I  shall  entertain  him. 
Let  him  be  here. 

Allea.  He  shall  attend  your  ladyship.      \_Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— ^  Street. 
Enter  Don  Juan,  Don  Alonzo,  and  Don  Mi- 
chael. 
Juan.  Why,  thou  art  not  married  indeed  1 
Mich.  No,  no  ;  pray  think  so  ; 
Alas  !  I  am  a  fellow  of  no  reckoning, 
Nor  worth  a  lady's  eye. 

Alon.  Wouldst  thou  steal  a  fortune, 
And  make  none  of  thy  friends  acquainted  with  it. 
Nor  bid  us  to  thy  wedding  ?  J  ' 

Mich.  No,  indeed  ;  Mi 

There  was  no  wisdom  in't  to  bid  an  artist,  * ' 

An  old  seducer,  to  a  female  banquet: 
I  can  cut  up  my  pie  without  your  instructions. 
Juan.  Was  it   the  wench  i' the  veil! 

(^Aside  to  Don  Michael. ) 

Mich.  Basta, — 'twas  she.  (Aside  to  Juan.) 

The  prettiest  rogue  that  e'er  you  look'd  upon  ;         "J  1 

The  loving'st  thief!  I 

Juan,  And  is  she  rich  withal  too?  Mi 

Mich.  A  mine,  a  mine !  there  is  no  end  of  wealth, 

colonel.  j 

I  am  an  ass,  a  bashful  fool !     Pr'ythee,  colonel, 
How  do  (by  companies  fill  now? 

Juan.  You're  merry,  sir  ; 
You  intend  a  safer  war  at  home  belike  now. 

Mich.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  fight  much  this  year, 

colonel.  1 

I  find  myself  giv'n  to  my  ease  a  little. 
I  care  not  if  I  sell  my  foolish  company  ;  ■    I 

They're  things  of  hazard. 

Alon.  How  it  angers  me. 
This  fellow  at  first  sight  should  win  a  lady,  » 

A  rich  young  wench.  (Aside.) 

When   shall  we  come  to  thy  house  and  be  freely 
merry? 
Mich.  When  I  have  manag'd  her  a  little  more. 
I  have  a  house  to  maintain  an  army. 

Alon.  If  thy  wife  be  fair,  thoa'lt  have  few  less 

come  to  thee. 
Mich.  Where  they'll   get  entertainment  is  the 
point,  signior ; 
I  beat  no  drum. 

Enter  Vasco. 
Vas.  Sir,  sir  ! — 

jT/jc/i.  Well,  sir?  [absent; 

Vas.  My  mistress,  sir,  is  sick,  because  you're 
She  mourns  and  will  not  eat. 

Mich,  Alas,  my  jewel  I 
Come,  I'll  go  with  thee.  (Exit  Vasco.)  Gentlemen, 

your  fair  leaves. 
You  see  I'm  tied  a  little  to  my  yoke ; 
Pray  pardon  me.     Would  ye  had  both  such  loving 
wives!  [^Exiti 

Juan.  I  thank  ye 
For  your  old  boots.    Never  be  blank,  Alonzo, 
Because  this  fellow  has  outstript  your  fortune: 
Come,  let's  to  dinner ;  when  Margarita  comes. 
We'll  visit  both  ;  it  may  be  then  your  fortune. 

^Exeunt, 
Scene  III.— ^  Chamber. 
Enter  Margarita,  Victoria,   Isabel,  and 
Altea. 
Mar.  Is  he  come? 


Scene  4.] 


AND  HAVE  A  WIFE. 


Altea.  Yes,  madam,  be  lias  been  here  this  half 
hour. 
I've  qaestion'd  him  of  all  that  jou  can  ask  him, 
>  And  find  hira  as  fit  as  jou  bad  made  the  man. 

Mar.  Call  him  in,  Altea.  [Exit  Alien. 

Re-enter  Altea,  withhEOS. 
A  man  of  comely  countenance.     Pray  ye  come  this 

way. 
Is  his  mind  so  tame?  (To  Altea.) 

Altea.  Pray  question  him,  and  if  you  find  him 

not  [harm  done. 

Fit  for  your  purpose,  shake  him   offj  there's  no 

Mar.  Pray  ye,  come  this  way. 

{Altea  puts  him  to  Margarita.) 
Can  you  love  a  young  lady  1  How  he  blushes! 

Altea.  Leave  twirling  of    your  hat,    and  hold 
your  head  up, 
And  speak  to  th'  lady. 

Mar.  Can  you  love  a  young  lady  ? 

Leon.  Yes,  I  think  I  can; 
I  must  be  taught.     I  know  not  what  it  means,  ma- 
dam, [she  pleases. 

Mar.  You  shall  be  taught.     And  can  you,  when 
Go  ride  abroad,  and  stay  a  week  or  two? 
You  shall  have  men  and  horses  to  attend  ye. 
And  money  in  your  purse. 

Leon'.  Yes,  I  love  riding  ; 
And  when  I  am  from  home  I  am  so  merry. 

Mar.  Be   as  merry  as  you  will.     Can  you  as 
handsomely, 
When  you  are  sent  for  back,  come  with  obedience, 
And  do  your  duty  to  the  ladyloves  you? 

Leon.  Yes,  sure,  I  shall. 

Mar.  And  when  you  see  her  friends  here, 
Or  noble  kinsmen,  can  you  entertain 
Their  servants  in  the  cellar,  and  be  busied. 
And  hold  your  peace,  whate'er  you  see  or  hear  of! 

Leon.  'Twere  fit  I  were  hang'd  else. 

Mar.  Come,  salute  me, 

Leon.  Ma'am! 

Mar.  How  the  fool  shakes  !  (Aside.)  I  will  not 
eat  you,  sir. 
Can't  you  salute  me? 

Leon.  Indeed,  I  know  not ; 
But  if  your  ladyship  will  please  to  instruct  me. 
Sure  I  shall  learn. 

Mar.  Come  on  then. 

Leon.  Come  on  then.  (Kisses  her.) 

Mar.  You  shall  then  be  instructed. 
If  I  should  be  this  lady  that  aft'ects  ye. 
Nay,  say  I  marry  ye, — 

Altea.  Hark  to  the  lady. 

Mar.  What  money  have  ye  1 

Leon.  None,  madam,  nor  no  friends. 
I  would  do  anything  to  serve  your  ladyship. 

Mar.  You  must  not  look  to  be  my  master,  sir  ; 
Nor  talk  i'tb'   house   as    though   you    wore    the 

breeches ; 
No,  nor  command  in  anything. 

Leon.  I  will  not. 
Alas !  I  am  not  able  ;  I've  no  wit,  madam. 

Mar.  Nor  do  not  labour  to  arrive  at  any ; 
'Twill  spoil  your  head.     I  take  ye  upon  charity  ; 
And  like  a  servant  ye  must  be  unto  me. 
Can  you  mark  these? 

Leon.  Yes,  indeed,  forsooth. 

Mar.  There  is  one  thing, 
That  if  I  take  ye  in  I  put  ye  from  me. 
Utterly  from  me  ;  you  must  not  be  saucy. 
No,  nor  at  any  time  familiar  with  me. 
Scarce  know  me  when  I  call  ye  not. 

Leon.  1  will  not.    Alas,  I   never  knew  myself 
sufficiently. 

Mar.  Nor  must  not  now. 

Leon.  I'll  be  a  dog  to  please  ye.  [point  ye. 

Mar.  Indeed,  you  must  fetch  and  carry  as  I  ap- 

Leon.  I  were  to  blame  else. 

Mar,  Kiss  me  again.  (Kisses  her.)  If  you  see  me 


Kiss  any  other,  twenty  in  an  hour,  sir. 
You  must  not  start,  nor  be  offended. 

Leon.  No  ;  if  you  kiss  a  thousand  I  shall  be  con- 
tented ; 
It  will  the  better  teach  me  how  to  please  ye. 

Altea.  I  told  ye,  madam.  (Aside  to  Mar.) 

Mar.  'Tis  the  man  I  wish'd  for  ;  (Aside  to  Altea.) 
The  less  you  speak — 

Leon.  I'll  never  speak  again,  madam,  [too. 

But  when  you  charge  me  ;  then  I'll  speak  softly 

Mar.  Get  me  a  priest ;  I'll  wed  him  instantly. 
But  when  you're  man-ied,  sir,  you  must  wait  on  me, 
And  see  you  observe  my  laws. 

Leon.  Else  you  shall  hang  me. 

Mar.  I'll  give  ye  better  clothes  when  you  de- 
serve 'em. 
Come  in,  and  serve  for  witnesses. 

Isa.  We  shall,  madam.       [Exetmt  Isa.  and  Vic. 

Mar.  And  then  away  to  th'  city  presently  ; 
I'll  to  my  new  house  and  new  company.         [Exit. 

Leon.  A  thousand  crowns  are  thiue  ;  I'm  a  made 

Altea.  Do  not  break  out  too  soon.  [man. 

Leon.  I  know  my  time,  wench. 

Mar.  (  Without.)  Come,  sir,  come.         [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — A  grand  Saloon. 
Enter  CLARA  and  EsTiFANiA,  with  a  paper. 

Clara.  What,  have  you  caught  him  ? 

Esti.  Yes. 

Clara.  And  do  you  find  him 
A  man  of  those  hopes  that  you  aim'd  at  ? 

Esti.  Yes. 
And  the  most  kind  man : 
I  find  him  rich,  too,  Clara. 

Clara.  Hast  thou  married  him?  [wench? 

Esti.  What,  dost  thou  think  I  fish  without  a  bait, 
I  bob  for  fools.     He  is  mine  own.     I  have  him. 
I  told  thee  what  would  tickle  him  like  a  trout; 
And  as  I  cast  it,  so  I  caught  him  daintily ; 
And  all  he  has  I've  stow'd  at  my  devotion. 

Clara.  Does  your    mistress   know  this?    she's 
coming  now  to  town. 
Now  to  live  here  in  this  house. 

Esti.  Let  her  come. 
She  shall  be  welcome,  I  am  prepar'd  for  her: 
She's  mad,  sure,  if  she  be  angry  at  my  fortune. 

Clara.  Dost  thou  not  love  him? 

Esti.  Yes,  entirely  well. 
As  long  as  there  he  stays,  and  looks  no  further 
Into  my  ends  ;  but  when  he  doubts,  I  hate  him, 
And  that  wise  hate  will  teach  me  how  to  cozen  him. 

0  here  he  is ;  now  you  shall  see  a  kind  man. 

Enter  Don  Michael. 
Mich.  My  Estifania,  shall  we  to  dinner,  lamb  ? 

1  know  thou  stay'st  for  me. 
Esti.  I  cannot  eat  else. 

Mich.  I  never  enter,  but  methinks  a  paradise 
Appears  about  me. 

JSsti.  You're  welcome  to  it,  sir.  [wench; 

Mich.  I  think  I  have  the  sweetest  seat  in  Spain, 
Methinks  the  richest  too.    We'll  cat  i'th'  garden. 
In  one  o'th'arbours,  there  'tis  cool  and  pleasant. 
And  have  our  wine  cool'd  in  the  running  fountain. 
Who's  that?  (Points  to  Clara.) 

Esti.  A  friend  of  mine,  sir. 

Mich.  Of  what  breeding? 

Esti.  A  gentlewoman,  sir. 

Mich.  What  business  has  she? 
Is  she  a  learned  woman  in  th'  mathematics? 
Can  she  tell  fortunes? 

Esti.  More  than  I  know,  sir.  [man, 

Mich.  Or  has  she  e'er  a  letter  from  a  kinswo- 
That  must  be  deliver'd  in  my  absence,  wife? 
Or  comes  she  from  the  doctor  to  salute  you. 
And  learn  your  health?  She  looks  not  like  a  con- 
fessor, [sir, 

Esti.  What  need  all  this?  why  are  you  troubled. 


RULE  A  WIFE, 


[Act  III. 


What  do  you  suspect  1    She  cannot  cuckold  ye; 
She  is  a  woman,  sir,  a  very  woman. 

Mich.  Your  rery  woman  may  do  very  well,  sir. 
Towards  the  matter ;  for  though  she   cannot  per- 
form it 
In  her  own  person,  she  may  do't  by  proxy  ; 
Your  rarest  jugglers  work  still  by  conspiracj'. 

Esti.  Cry  ye  mercy,  you  are  jealous  tlien, 
And  haply  suspect  me. 

Mich.  No,  indeed,  wife. 

Esli.  Methinks  you  should  not,  till   yoa   have 
more  cause,  [band, 

And  clearer  too.     I'm  sure  you've  heard  say,  hus- 
A  woman  forc'd,  will  free  herself  through  iron. 
A  happy,  calm,  and  good  wife,  discontented. 
May  be  taught  tricks. 

Mich.  No,  no,  I  do  but  jest  with  ye. 

Esti.  To-morrow,  friend,  I'll  see  you.  (To  Clara.) 

Clara.  I  shall  leave  you 
Till  then,  and  pray  ail  may  go  sweetly  with  ye. 

[Exit. 

Esti,  What  knocking's  that?  {Ktiocking.) 

Again?  Who's  at  the  door? 

Mich.  Who  knocks  there?  [ously'i 

Is't  for  the  king  you  come,  ye  knock  so  boister- 
Look  to  the  door.  {Retires.) 

Re-enter  Clara. 

Clara.  As  I  live,  your  mistress  ; 
She's  at  the  door ;  I  peep'd  through,  and  saw  her. 
And  a  stately  company  of  ladies  with  her. 

lApart  to  Estifania,  and  exit. 

Esti.  This  was  a  week  too  soon ;  but  I   must 
meet  her, 
And  set  a  new  wheel  going,  and  a  subtle  one. 
Must  blind  this  mighty  Mars,  or  I  am  rain'd. 

{KnocMng.) 

Mich.  What,  are  they  at  the  door? 

Esti.  Such,  my  Michael, 
As  yoa  may  bless  the  day  they  enter'd  here; 
Sucli  for  our  good. 

Mich.  'Tis  well. 

Esti.  Nay,  'twill  be  better, 
If  you  will  let  me  but  dispose  the  business. 
And  be  a  stranger  to't,  and  not  disturb  me. 
What  have  I  now  to  do  but  to  advance  your  fortune? 

Mich.  Do  ;  I  dare  trust  thee;  I'm  asham'd  I  was 
I  find  thee  a  wise  young  wife.  [angry  : 

Esti.  I'll  wise  your  worship 
Before  I  leave  ye.  (Aside.)   Pray  ye  walk  by,  and 

say  nothing; 
Only  salute  them,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me,  sir. 
I  was  born  to  make  ye  a  man.  [Exit, 

Mich.  The  rogue  speaks  heartily. 
Her  good  wiU  colours  in  her  cheeks !  I'm  born  to 

love  her ; 
I  must  be  gentler  to  these  tender  natures  ; 
A  soldier's  rude  harsh  words  befit  not  ladies, 
Nor  niust  we  talk  to  them,  as  we  talk  to  our  officers. 
I'll  give  her  her  way,  for  'tis  for  me  she  works  now ; 
I  am  her  husband,  heir,  and  all  she  has. 

Enter    ESTIFANIA,    MARGARITA,    LEON,    ALTEA, 

Victoria,  Isabel,  and  four  other  Attendants. 
Ha !  who're  these  ?  I  hate  such  flaunting  things. 
A  woman  of  rare  presence!  excellent  fair. 

Esti.  My  husband,  lady. 

Mar.  You've  gain'd  a  proper  man. 

Mich.  Whate'er  I  am,  I  am  your  servant,  lady. — 
(Kisses her.)   [Exeunt Mar. Leon, ^' Ladies, 

Esti.  Sir,  be  rul'd  now. 
And  I  shall  make  you  rich  ;  this  is  my  cousin  ; 
That  gentleman  dofes  on  her,  even  to  death. 
See  how  he  observes  her. 

Mich.  She  is  a  goodly  woman. 

Esti.  She  is  a  mirror  ; 
But  she  is  poor;  she  were  for  a  prince's  side  else. 
This  house  she  has  brought  him  to,  as  to  her  own. 
And  presuming  upon  me  and  on  my  courtesy  ; 
('onceive  me  snort,  he  knows  not  but  she's  wealthy. 


Mich.  Forward.   She  has  a  rare  face.         [band, 

Esti.  This  we  must  carry  with  discretion,  hus- 
And  yield  the  house  unto  her  for  four  days. 

Mich,  Yield  our  house  up,  our  goods,  and  wealth? 

Esti.  All  this  is  but  in  seeming. 
To  milk  the  lover  on. 
Do  you  see  this  writing? 

Five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  when  they  are  married. 
Has  she  seal'd  to  for  our  good ;  the  time's  unfit 
I'll  show  it  you  to-morrow.  [now, 

Mich.  All  the  house?  [him. 

Esti.  All,  all;  and  we'll  remove  too,  to  confirm 
They'll  into  the  country  suddenly  again. 

Mich.  The  whole  possession,  wife?     Look  what 
A  part  o'the  house?  [you  do. 

JEsti.  No,  no,  they  shall  have  all. 
And  take  their  pleasure  too  ;  'tis  for  our  'vantage. 
Why,  what's  four  days  ?  Had  you  a  sister,  sir, 
A  niece,  or  mistress,  that  requir'd  this  courtesy. 
And  should  I  make  a  scruple  to  do  you  good? 

Mich.  If  easily  it  would  come  back, — 

Esti.  I  swear. 

Mich.  Ay? 

Esti.  Ay.     I  swear. 
You  give  away  no  hou»e. 

Mich.  No? 

Esti.  No. 

Mich.  O  !  Clear  but  that  question — 

Esti.  I'll  put  the  writings  into  your  hand. 

Mich.  Well  then. 

Esti.  And  you  shall  keep  them  safe. 

Mich.  I'm  satisfied. 

Esti.  W^hen  she  has  married  him. 
So  infinite  his  love  is  link'd  unto  her. 
You,  I,  or  any  one  that  helps  at  this  pinch. 
May  have,  heav'u  knows  what. 

Mich.  I'll  remove  ray  trunks  straight, 
And  take  some  poor  house  by;  'tis  but  for  four 
days.  (Going.) 

Esti.  I  have  a  poor  old  friend,  in  the  next  street ; 
There  we  will  lodge. 

Mick.  (Returns.)  But  Estifania — 

Esti.  Go  handsome  oft",  and  leave  the  house  clear. 

Mich.  But  for  four  days. 

Esti.  Four  days.     Begone,  begone. 
That  little  stuff  we'll  use  shall  follow  after; 
And  a  boy  to  guide  ye.    Peace,  and  we  are  mad« 
both !  [Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I — A  Chamber. 
Enter  Margarita,  Altea,  and  Boy. 

Altea.  Are  you  at  ease  now?   Is  your  heart  at 

Mar,  I  am  at  peace,  Altea.  [rest? 

If  he  continue  but  the  same  he  shows, 
And  be  a  master  of  that  ignorance 
He  outwardly  professes,  I  am  happy. 

Altea.  You're  a  made  woman. 

Mar.  But  if  he  should  prove  now 
A  crafty  and  dissembling  kind  of  husband, 
One  read  in  knavery,  and  brought  up  in  the  art 
Of  villainy  conceal'd, — 

Altea,  My  life,  an  innocent. 

Mar.  That's  it  I  aim  at. 
That's  it  I  hope  too  ;  then  I'm  sure  I  rule  him. 
Are  the  rooms  made  ready  to  entertain  my  friends  ? 

Altea.  They  are,  lady:    Your  house  is  nothing 
now  but  various  pleasures; 
The  gallants  begin  to  gaze  too. 

Mar.  Then  let  them  gaze  on, 
Where's  ray  good  husband?  where  does  he  wait? 

Altea.  He  knows  his  distance,  madam. 
I  warrant  you  he's  busy  in  the  cellar. 
Among  his  fellow  servants,  or  asleep. 
Till  your  commands  awake  him. 

Mar.  'Tis  well,  Altea, 
It  should  be  so ;  ray  ward  I  must  preserve  him-^ 
But  look,  he's  here. 


1 


Scene  2.] 


AND  HAVE  A  WIFE. 


"Who  sent  for  liiin?  how  dare  he  come  uncall'd  for? 
His  hat  on  too ! 

Altea,  Sure  he  sees  you  not. 

Mar.  Ho^Y  scornfully  he  looks ! 

Enter  Leon  and  Lorenzo. 

Leon.  Are  all  the  chambers 
Deck'd  and  adorn'd  thus  for  my  lady's  pleasure  ? 
New  hangings  ev'ry  hour  for  entertainment, 
And  new  plate  bought,  new  jewels  to  give  lustre? 

Lor.  They  are,  and  yet  there  must  be  more. 
And  richer ;  it  is  her  will. 

Leon,  Hum  !  is  it  sol  'tis  excellent. 
Is  it  her  will  too,  to  have  feasts  and  banquets, 
Revels  and  masks? 

Lor.  She  ever  lov'd  'em  dearly, 
And  we  shall  have  the  bravest  house  kept  now  ! 
I  must  not  call  ye  master,  she  has  warn'd  me. 
Nor  must  not  put  my  hat  oft"  to  ye. 

LeoM.  'Tis  no  fashion  : 
What  though  I  be  her  husband,  I'm  your  fellow, 
I  may  cut  hrst  1 

Lor.  That's  as  you  shall  deserve,  sir. 

Leon.  I  thank  you,  sir.  [^Exit  Lor. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Isa.  Madam,  the  Duke  Medina,  with  some  captains. 
Will  come  to  dinner ;  they  have  sent  rare  wine. 
And  their  best  services. 

Mar.  They  shall  be  welcome. 
See  all  be  ready  in  the  noblest  fashion.     lExit  Isa. 
"W^hat  do  you  herel  Go  in,  and  'till  I  call  ye 
Be  sure  you  be  not  seen.     Dine  with  the  gentle- 
women, [credit. 
And  behave  yourself  handsome,  sir ;    'tis  for  my 

Enter  Victoria. 

Vic.  Madam,  the  lady  Julia — 

Leon.  That's  a  bawd, 
A  three-pil'd  bawd  j  bawd-major  to  the  army. 

(^Aside.) 

Vic,  Has  brought  her  coach  to  vs^ait  upon  your 

ladyship,  [morning? 

And  to  be  inform'd  if  you  will  take  the  air  this 

Leon.  The  neat  air  of  her  nunnery !         (Aside.') 

Mar.  Tell  her,  no ;  i'the  afternoon  I'll  call  on  her. 

Vic.  I  will,  madam.  [Exit, 

Mar.  Now — why  are  you  not  gone,  sir,  as  I  bade 
you?  (To  Leon.) 

Leon.  Faith,  madam,  in  my  little  understanding, 
You'd  better  entertain  your  honest  neighbours. 
Your  friends  about  ye,  that  may  speak  well  of  ye. 
And  give  a  worthy  mention  of  your  bounty. 

Mar.  How  now?  what's  this? 

Leon.  'Tis  only  to  persuade  ye  : 
Courtiers  are  tickle  things  to  deal  withal, 
A  kind  of  march-pane  men,  that  will  not  last,  ma- 
dam ; 
An  egg  and  pepper  goes  further  than  their  potions, 
And  in  a  well-built  body,  a  poor  parsnip 
Will  play  his  prize  above  their  strong  potabUes. 

Mar.  The  fellow's  mad! 

Leon.  He  that  shall  counsel  ladies, 
That  have  both  liquorish  and  ambitious  eyes. 
Is  either  mad  or  drunk,  let  him  speak  gospel. 

Altea.  He  breaks  out  modestly.  (Aside.) 

Leon,  Pray  ye  be  not  angry ; 
My  indiscretion  has  made  me  bold  to  tell  you 
What  you'll  find  true. 

Mar.  Thou  dar'st  not  talk. 

Leon.  Not  much,  madam; 
I  dare  not  be  so  bold  as  reason  bids  me. 
You  have  a  tie  upon  your  servant's  tongue, 
Twere  fit  there  were  a  Stronger  on  your  temper. 
Ne'er  look  so  stern  upon  me  ;  I'm  your  husband! 
But  what  are  husbands?    Read  the  new  world's 

wonders, 
Such  husbands  as  this  monstrous  world  produces, 


And  you'll  scarce  find  such  strange  deformities. 
They're  shadows,  to  conceal  your  venal  virtues ; 
Sails  to  your  mills,  that  grind  with  all  occasions  ; 
Balls  that  lie  by  you,  to  wash  out  your  stains. 
And  bills  nailed  up,  with  horns  before  your  doors. 
To  rent  out  wantonness. 

Mar.  Do  you  hear  him  talk? 

Leon.  I've  done,  madam. 
An  ox  once  spoke,  as  learned  men  deliver : 
Shortly  I  shall  be  such :  then  I'll  speak  wonders. 
Till  when,  I  tie  myself  to  my  obedience.        [Exit. 

Mar.  First,  I'll  untie  myself.  Did  you  mark  the 
e;entleman  ? 
How  boldly,  and  how  saucily  he  talk'd, 
And  how  unlike  the  lump  I  took  him  for? 
This  was  your  providence. 
Your  wisdom,  to  elect  this  gentleman. 
Your  excellent  forecast  in  the  man ;  your  knowledge! 
What  think  ye  now? 

Altea.  I  think  him  an  ass  still.  [him. 

This  boldness  some  of  your  people  have  blown  into 
This  wisdom  too,  with  strong  wine ;  'tis  a  tyrant. 
And  a  philosopher  also,  and  finds  out  reasons. 

Mar.  I'll  have  my  cellar  lock'd,  no  school  kept 
Nor  no  discovery.     I'll  keep  all  fools ;  [there. 

Sober  or  drunk,  still  fools,  that  shall  know  nothing; 
Nothing  belongs  to  mankind  but  obedience; 
And  such  a  hand  I'll  keep  over  this  husband. 

Altea.  He'll  fall  again ;  my  life,  he  cries  by  this 
time; 
Keep  him  from  drink;  he  has  a  high  constitution. 

Re-enter  Leon. 

Leon.  Shall  I  wear  my  new  suitj^ madam? 

Mar.  No,  your  old  clothes; 
And  get  you  into  the  country  presently,        [tuals. 
And  see  my  hawks  well  train'd.  You  shall  have  vic- 
Such  as  are  fit  for  saucy  palates,  sir. 
And  lodgings  with  the  hinds  ;  it  is  too  good  too. 

Leon.  Good  madam,  be  not  so  rough  with  re- 
pentance. 

Altea.  You  see  now  he's  come  round  again. 

Mar.  I  see  not  what  I  expect  to  see.  [ship. 

Leon.  You  shall  see,  madam,  if  it  please  your  lady- 

Altea.  He's  humbled ; 
Forgive,  good  lady. 

Mar.  Well,  go  get  you  handsome, 
And  let  me  hear  no  more. 

Leon.  Have  ye  yet  no  feeling? 
I'll  pinch  you  to  toe  bones  then,  my  proud  lady. 

[Aside;  exit. 

Mar.  See  you  preserve  him  thus,  upon  my  favour. 
You  know  his  temper  ;  tie  him  to  the  grindstone. 
The  next  rebellion  I'll  be  rid  of  him. 
I'll  have  no  needy  rascals  I  tie  to  me 
Dispute  my  life. 
Come  in,  and  see  all  handsome.  [else» 

Altea.  I  hope  to  see  you  so  too ;  I've  wrought  ill 
[Aside.    Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  Chamber. 

Don  Michael,  discovered  seated,  andsmoking.    - 

Mich.  Shall  I  never. 
Never  return  to  my  own  house  again  ? 
We're  lodg'd  here  in  the  miserablest  dog-hole, 
A  conjuror  s  circle  gives  content  above  it; 
A  hawk's  mew  is  a  princely  palace  to  it : 
We  have  a  bed  no  bigger  than  a  basket. 
And  there  we  lie,  like  butter  clapp'd  together. 
And  sweat  ourselves  to  sauce  immediately ; 
The  fumes  are  infinite  inhabit  here  too; 
So  various  too,  they'll  pose  a  gold-finder! 
Never  return  to  my  own  paradise? 
Why,  wife,  I  say,  why,  Estifania! 

Esti.  (Within.)  I'm  going  presently. 

Mich.  Make  haste,  good  jewel. 
I'm  like  the  people  that  live  in  the  sweet  islands^ 
I  die,  I  die,  if  I  stay  but  one  day  more  here. 
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The  inhabitants  we  have  are  two  starv'd  rats, 
(For  thejf're  not  able  to  maintain  a  cat  here,) 
And  those  appear  as  fearful  as  two  devils; 
They've  eat  a  map  o'the  whole  world  up  already  ; 
And  if  we  stay  a  night,  we're  gone  for  company. 
There's  an  old  woman,  that's  now  grown  to  marble, 
Dry'd  in  this  brick-kiln,  and  she  sits  i'the  chimney 
(Which  is  bat  three  tiles  raisedlike  a  house  of  cards,) 
The  true  proportion  of  an  old  smok'd  Sybil. 
There  is  a  young  daughter  too,  that  nature  meant 
For  a  maid-servant,  but  'tis  now  a  monster ; 
She  has  a  husk  about  her  like  a  chesnut. 
With  laziness,  and  living  under  the  line  here  : 
And  these  two  make  a  hollow  sound  together, 
Like  frogs,  or  winds  between  two  doors  that  murmur. 

Enter  Estifania. 

Mercy,  deliver  me!  Oh,  are  you  come,  wife? 
Shall  we  be  free  again? 

Esh.  I  am  now  going  ; 
And  you  shall  presently  to  your  own  house,  sir. 
The  remembrance  of  this  small  vexation 
Will  be  argument  of  mirth  for  ever. 
By  that  time  you  have  said  your  orisons, 
And  broke  your  fast,  I  shall  be  back,  and  ready 
To  usher  you  to  your  old  content,  your  freedom. 

Mich.  Break  my  fast !  break  my  neck  rather ! 
Is  there  any  thing  here  to  eat 
But  one  another,  like  a  race  of  cannibals  1 
A  piece  of  butter'd  wall  you  think  is  excellent ! 
Let's  have  our  house  again  immediately  ; 
And  pray  ye  take  heed  unto  the  furniture. 
None  be  embezzled. 

Esti.  Not  a  pin,  I  warrant  ye.  {Going.) 

Mich.  And  let  'era  instantly  depart. 

Esd.^  They  shall  both  : 
(There's  reason  in  all  courtesies  ;) 
For  by  this  time  I  know  she  has  acquainted  him, 
And  has  provided  too:  she  sent  me  word,  sir, 
And  will  give  over  gratefully  unto  you.     {Going.) 

Mich.  1  will  walk  i'the  church-yard; 
The  dead  cannot  oftend  more  than  these  living. 
An  hour  hence,  I'll  expect  ye. 

Esti.  I'll  not  fail,  sir.  {Going.) 

Mich.  And,  do  you  hear?  let's  have  a  handsome 
dinner, 
And  see  all  things  be  decent  as  they  have  been  ; 
And  let  me  have  a  strong  bath  to  restore  me : 
I  stink  like  a  stale  fish-sharable,  or  an  oil-shop. 

Esti.  You  shall  have  all ;  which  some  interpret 
nothing.  {Aside.) 

I'll  send  you  people  for  the  trunks  aforehand. 

Mich.  Let  em  be  known  and  honest; 
And  do  my  service  to  your  niece. 

Esti.  I  shall,  sir ;  (  Going,  returns.) 

But  if  I  come  not  at  my  hour,  come  thither. 
That  they  may  give  you  thanks  for  your  fair  cour- 
And  pray  you,  be  brave,  for  my  sake.  [tesy ; 

Mich.  I  observe  you.  \_Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— ^  Street. 

Enter  Don  Juan,  Don  Sanchio,  Cacafogo,  and 
Alonzo. 

San.  Thou'rt  very  brave. 

Cacaf.  I've  reason ;  I  have  money. 

San.  Is  money  reason  ? 

Cacaf.  Yes,  and  rhyme  too,  captain. 
If  you've  no  money,  you're  an  ass. 

San.  I  thank  ye.  [money. 

Cacaf.  Ye've  manners  ;  ever  thank  him  that  has 

San.  Will  you  lend  rae  any? 

Cacaf.  Not  a  farthing,  captain. 
Captains  are  casual  things.  [bond. 

San.  Why  so  are  all  men.    Thou  shalt  have  ray 

Cacaf.  Nor  bonds  nor  fetters,  captain. 
My  money  is  mine  own :  I  make  no  doubt  on't. 

Juan.  What  dost  thou  do  with  ill 

Cacaf,  I  put  it  to  pious  uses; 
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Buy  wine  and  wenches,  and  undo  yonng  coxcombs 
That  would  undo  me. 

Alon.  Are  you  for  the  wars,  sirl 

Cacaf.  1  am  not  poor  enough  to  be  a  soldier. 
Nor  have  I  faith  enough  to  ward  a  ballet ; 
This  is  no  lining  for  trench,  I  take  it. 

Juan.  Ye  have  said  wisely. 

Cacaf.  Had  you  but  ray  money, 
You'd  swear  it,  colonel.  I  had  rather  drill  at  home 
A  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  with  more  honour. 
Than  exercise  ten  thousand  fools  with  nothing. 
A  wise  man  safely  feeds,  fools  cut  their  fingers. 

Alon.  Aright  state-usurer.  Why  dost  not  marry. 
And  live  a  rev'rend  justice? 

Cacaf.  Is  it  not  nobler 
To  command  a  rev'rend  justice  than  to  be  one? 
And  for  a  wife — what  need  I  marry,  captain. 
When  ev'ry  courteous  fool  that  owes  me  money. 
Owes  me  his  wife  too,  to  appease  my  fury? 

Juan.  Wilt  thou  go  too,  to  dinner  with  us? 

Cacaf.  I  will  go  and  view  the  pearl  of  Spain,  the 
orient 
Fair  one,  the  rich  one  too,  and  I  will  be  respected. 
I  bear  my  patent  here  ;  I  will  talk  to  her  ; 
And  when  your  captainships  shall  stand  aloof. 
And  pick  your  teeth,  then  I'll  pick  the  purse 
Of  her  affection. 

Alon.  The  Duke  dines  here  to-day  too. 
The  Duke  of  Medina. 

Cacaf.  Let  the  king  dine  there. 
He  owes  me  money,  and  so  far's  my  creature; 
And  certainly  I  may  make  bold  with  mine  own, 
captain. 

San.  Thou  wilt  eat  monstrously  ! 

Cacaf,  Like  a  true  born  Spaniard! 
Eat  as  I  were  in  England,  where  the  beef  grows  : 
And  I  will  drink  abundantly,  and  then 
Talk  ye  as  wantonly  as  Ovid  did, 
To  stir  the  intellectuals  of  the  ladies  : 
I  learn'd  it  of  my  father's  amorous  scrivener. 

Jtuin.  If  we  should  play  now,  you  must  supply 

Cacaf.  You  must  pawn  a  horse  troop,  [me. 

And  then  have  at  ye,  colonel! 

San.  Come,  let's  go  : 
This  rascal  will  make  rare  sport.   How  the  ladies 
Will  laugh  at  him  !  {Aside  to  Juan.) 

Juan.  If  I  light  on  him,  I'll  make  his  purse 
sweat  too. 

Cacaf,  Will  ye  lead,  gentlemen?  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  IV.. 


Chamber. 


Enter  Don  Michael,  an  old  Woman,  and  Daughter. 

Mich.  {Dragging  in  the  old  Woman,  her  Daugh-- 
ter  crying  clamorously.)    Nay,  pray  ye,  come  out,    * 

and  let  me  understand  ye. 
And  tune  your  pipe  a  little  higher,  lady  ; 
I'll  hold  ye  fast.     How  came  my  trunks  open? 
And  my  goods  gone? 

Old  iV.  Ha!  what  would  ye  have?  [open? 

Mich.  My  goods  again  :  how  came  my  trunks  all 

Old  W.  Are  your  trunks  all  open  ? 

Mich.  Yes,  and  my  clothes  all  gone, 
And  chains  and  jewels.    How  she  smells  like  hung 
The  spirit  of  garlic !  [been 

Old  W.  Where's  your  gentlewoman? 
The  young  fair  woman? 

Mich.  What's  that  to  my  question? 
She  is  my  wife,  and  gone  about  my  business. 

Daugh.  Is  she  your  wife,  sir? 

Mich.  Yes,  sir ;  is  that  a  wonder? 
Is  the  name  of  wife  unknown  here? 

Old  W.  Is  she  duly  and  truly  your  wife? 

Mich.  Duly  and  truly  my  wife  !  I  think  so. 
For  I  married  her.    It  Avas  no  vision,  sure ! 

Daugh.  She  has  the  keys,  sir.  [spirit? 

Mich.  I  know  she  has ;  but  who  has  all  my  goods, 

Old  W.  If  you  be  married  to  that  gentlewoman. 
You  are  a  wretched  man ;  she  has  twenty  husbands 
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Mich.  The  devil  she  has ! 

Daugk.  She  tells  jou  true. 

Old  IV.  And  she  has  cozen'd  all,  sir.  [her, 

Mich.  The  devil  she  has  !  I  had  a  fair  honse  with 
That  stands  hard  by,  and  furnish'd  royally. 

Old  W.  You're  cozeu'd,  too ;  'tis  none  of  her's, 
good  gentleman ; 
'Tis  a  lady's. —  What's  the  lady's  name,  wench? 

Daugh.  The  lady  Margarita ;  she  was  her  servant, 
And  kept  the  house;  but  going  from  her,  sir. 
For  some  lewd  tricks  she  play'd — 

Mich.  Plague  o'the  devil! 
I  feel  I'm  cozen'd.  [saw,  sir, 

Daugh.  When  she  went  out  this  morning,  that  I 
She  had  two  women  at  the  door  attending, 
And  there  she  gave  'em  things,  and  loaded  'em ; 
But  what  they  were — I  heard  your  trunks,  too. 
If  they  be  yours.  [open, 

Mich.  They  were  mine  while  they  were  laden. 
But  now  they've  cast  their  calves,  they're  not  worth 
Was  she  her  mistress,  say  you?  [owning. 

Old  W.  Her  own  mistress. 
Her  very  mistress,  sir  ;  and  all  you  saw 
About  and  in  that  house  was  her's. 

Mich.  No  plate,  no  jewels,  nor  no  hangings? 

Daugh.  Not  a  farthing  ; 
She's  poor,  sir,  a  poor  shifting  thing. 

Mich.  No  money? 

Old  W.  Abominably  poor,  as  poor  as  we  are, 
Money  as  rare  to  her,  unless  she  steal  it. 
But  for  one  single  gown  her  lady  gave  her, 
She  may  go  bare,  good  gentlewoman ! 

Mich.  I'm  mad  now  ; 
I  think  I  am  as  poor  as  she,  I'm  wide  else. 
One  single  suit  I  have  left  too,  and  that's  all ; 
And  if  she  steals  that  she  must  flay  me  for  it. 
Where  does  she  use  ? 

Old  W.  You  may  find  truth  as  soon. 
Alas !  a  thousand  conceal'd  corners,  sir,  she  lurks  in ; 
And  here  she  gets  a  fleece,  and  there  another. 
And  lives  in  mists  and  smokes,  where  none  can  find 

Mich.  Is  she  a  wanton  too  ?  [her. 

Old  W.  Little  better,  gentleman : 
I  dare  not  say  she  is  so,  sir,  because 
She  is  yours,  sir ;  these  five  years  she  has  pick'd  up 
A  pretty  living. 

Mich.  Have  I  so  long  studied  the  art  of  this  sex. 
And  read  the  warnings  to  young  gentlemen? 
Have  I  profess'd  to  tame  the  pride  of  ladies. 
And  am  I  tricked  now"? 

Caught  in  my  own  noose"!  Here's  aryal  left  yet; 
There's  for  your  lodging  and  your  meat,  old  hag. 
A  silk-worm  lives  at  a  more  plentiful  ordinary. 
And  sleeps  in  a  sweeter  box. 

Farewell,  great  grandmother  ;  (^Seizes  her.) 

If  I  do  find  you  were  an  accessary, 
'Tis  but  the  cutting  off  two  smoky  minutes ! 
I'll  be  the  death  of  you. 

[Mich,  flings  the  old  Woman  against  her  Daugh- 
ter, throws  them  both  down,  and  Exit. 

Old  W.   O   villain!   murder!   murder!    villain  I 
rogue!  AnnaMaria,  child,  where  are  you"?  Help  me. 

Daugh.  {Gets  up,  and  raises  her  mother.)  So: — 
are  you  hurt,  mamma? 

Old  W.  I'm  kill'd !    My  hip !  my  shoulder  I     Is 
this  usage  for  the  fair  sex  ?  \Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — A  grand  Saloon. 

Enter  the  DuKE  OF  MEDINA,  Don  Alonzo,  Don 
Juan,  Don  Sanchio,  and  Cacafogo,  through 
the  Archway. 

Duke.  A  goodly  house. 

Juan.  And  richly  furnish'd,  too,  sir. 

Alon.  I  like  these  preparations  ; 
They  intimate  the  mistress  free  and  jovial ; 
I  love  a  house  where  pleasure  prepares  welcome. 

Duke.  Now,  Cacafogo,  howlik«  you  this  maosion  1 
'Twere  a  brave  pawn. 


Cacaf.  I  shall  be  master  of  it ;  [spacious, 

'Twas  built  for  my  bulk;  the  rooms  are  wide  and 
Airy  and  full  of  ease,  and  that  I  love  well. 
I'll  tell  you  when  I  taste  the  wine,  my  lord, 
And  take  the  height  of  her  table  with  my  stomach. 
How  my  affections  stand  to  the  young  lady. 

£«<er  Margarita,  Altea,  Isabel,  ondViCTORiA. 

Mar.  All  welcome  to  your  grace,  and  to  these 
soldiers ! 
You  honour  my  poor  house  with  your  fair  presence ; 
Those  few  slight  pleasures  that  inhabit  here,  sir, 
I  do  beseech  your  grace  command ;  they're  your's ; 
Your  servant  but  preserves  'em  to  delight  ye. 

Duke.  I  thauk  ye,  lady,  I  am  bold  to  visit  ye. 
Once  more  to  bless  my  eyes  with  your  sweet  beauty : 
It  has  been  a  long  night  since  you  left  the  court. 
For  till  I  saw  you  now,  no  day  broke  to  me. 

Mar.  Serve  in  the  dinner. 

{Duke  and  Mar.  confer  apart,) 

San,  She's  most  excellent ! 

Alon.  Most  admirable  fair  as  e'er  I  looked  on. 

Juan.  I  had  rather  command  her  than  my  regi- 
ment, [ducats, 

Cacaf.  I'll  have  a  fling;    'tis   but  a  thousand 
Which  I  can  cozen  up  again  in  ten  days.  {Apart.) 

Enter  Leon,  richly  dressed.  '' 

Mar.  "Why,  where's  this  dinner"! 

Leon.  'Tis  not  ready,  madam. 
Nor  shall  it  be  until  I  know  the  guests  too ; 
Nor  are  they  fairly  welcome  till  I  bid  'em. 

Juan.  Is  not  this  my  Alferes?  he  looks  another 
Are  miracles  afoot  again  1  [thing ! 

Mar.  Why,  sirrah ;  why,  sirrah,  you — 

Leon.  1  hear  you,  saucy  woman ; 
And,  as  you  are  my  wife,  command  your  absence ! 
And  know  your  duty  :  'tis  the  crown  of  modesty. 

Duke.  Your  wife? 

Leon.  Yes,  good  my  lord,  I  am  her  husband. 
And  pray  take  notice  that  I  claim  that  honour, 
And  will  maintain  it. 

Cacaf.  If  thou  be'st  her  husband, 
I  am  determin'd  thou  shalt  be  my  cuckold ; 
I'll  be  thy  faithful  friend. 

Leon.  Peace,  dirt  and  dunghill! 
I  will  not  loose  mine  anger  on  a  rascal ; 
Provoke  me  more,  I'll  beat  thy  blown-up  body 
Till  thou  reboundest  again  like  a  tennis-ball. 

Cacaf.  I'll  talk  with  you  another  time.       [Exit. 

Alon.  This  is  miraculous  ! 

San.  Is  this  the  fellow 
That  had  the  patience  to  become  a  fool  1 
I  am  astonish'd ! 

Mar.  I'll  be  divorc'd  immediately! 

Leon.  You  shall  not ; 
You  shall  not  have  so  much  will  to  be  wicked. 
I  am  more  tender  of  your  honour,  lady. 
And  of  your  age. 
You  took  me  for  a  shadow. 
You  took  me  to  gloss  over  your  discredit. 
To  be  your  fool ;  you  thought  you'd  found  a  cox- 
comb. 
I'm  innocent  of  any  rudeness  meant  to  ye. 
Only  I  will  be  known  to  be  jfour  lord  now, 
And  be  a  fair  one  too,  or  I  will  fall  for't. 

Mar.  1  do  command  ye  from  me,  thou  poor  fel- 
Thou  cozen'd  fool!  [low, 

Leon.  Thou  cozen'd  fool !     It  is  not  so. 
I  will  not  be  commanded;  I'm  above  you  ! 
You  may  divorce  me  from  your  favour,  lady. 
But  from  your  estate  you  never  shall.  I'll  hold  that. 
And  hold  it  to  my  use,  the  law  allows  it. 
And  then  maintain  your  wantonness,  I'll  wink  at  it. 

Mar.  Am  I  brav'd  thus  in  mine  own  house? 

Leon.  'Tis  mine,  madam; 
You  are  deceiv'd ;  I'm  lord  of  it,  T  rule  it, 
And  all  that's  in't.    Your  house  ? 
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Why,  you've  nothing  to  do  here,  madam. 
But  as  my  servant  to  sweep  clean  the  lodgings, 
And  at  my  further  will  to  do  me  service ; 
And  so  I'll  keep  it. 
Mar.  'Tis  well. 
Leon.  It  shall  be  better. 
Mar.  As  you  love  me,  give  way. 
Leon.  I  will  give  none,  madam. 
I  stand  upon  the  ground  of  mine  own  honour, 
And  will  maintain  it;  you  shall  know  me  now 
To  be  an  understanding,  feeling  man. 
And  sensible  of  what  a  woman  aims  at ; 
A  young,  proud  woman,  that  has  will  to  sail  with, 
A  wanton  woman,  that  her  blood  provokes  too. 
I  cast  my  cloud  ofl',  and  appear  myself 
The  master  of  this  little  piece  of  mischief. 
And  I  will  put  a  spell  about  your  feet,  lady ; 
They  shall  not  wander  but  where  I  give  way  now. 
Duke.  Is  this  the  fellow  that  the  people  pointed  at 
For  the  mere  sign  of  man,  the  walking  image  ? 
He  speaks  wondrous  highly. 

Leon.  As  a  husband  ought,  sir, 
In  his  own  house,  and  it  becomes  me  well  too. 
I  think  your  grace  would  grieve  if  3'ou  were  put 

to  it. 
To  have  a  wife  or  servant  of  your  own 
(For  wives  are  reckon'd  in  the  rank  of  servants) 
Under  your  own  roof  to  command  ye. 
I>uke.  Is  there  no  difference  betwixt  her  and  you, 
sir?  [ev'n; 

Leon.  Not  now,  my  lord  ;  my  fortune  makes  me 
And  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  I'm  nobler. 
Mar.  Get  me  my  coach. 
Leon.  Let  me  see  who  dares  get  it 
Till  I  command  ;  I'll  make  him  draw  your  coach. 
And  eat  your  coach   too,   (which  will  be   hard 

diet) 
That  executes  your  will ;  or,  take  your  coach,  lady ; 
I  give  you  liberty ;  and  take  your  people, 
W  hich  I  turn  off",  and  take  your  will  abroad  with  ye  ; 
Take  all  these  freely,  but  take  me  no  more  ; 
And  so  farewell. 

Duke.  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  not  carry  it 
So  bravely  off;  you  shall  not  wrong  a  lady 
In  a  high,  hufling  strain,  and  think  to  bear  it. 
We  shall  not  stand  by  as  bawds  to  your  brave  fury, 
To  see  a  lady  weep.    Draw,  sir.  {Draws.) 

Leon.  They're  tears  of  anger, 
Wrung  from  her  rage,  because  her  will  prevails  not ; 
She  would  e'en  now  swoon,  if  she  could  not  cry. 
Put' up,  my  lord  ;  this  is  oppression, 
And  calls  the  sword  of  justice  to  relieve  me, 
The  law  to  lend  her  hand,  the  king  to  right  me : 
All  which  shall  understand  how  you  provoke  me, 
In  mine  own  house  to  brave  me  :  is  this  princely  1 
(The  Duke  advances  on hiin.) 
Then  to  my  guard,  and  if  I  spare  your  grace. 
And  do  not  make  this  place  your  monument. 
Too  rich  a  tomb  for  such  a  rude  behaviour, 
Mercy  forsake  me.  {Draws.) 

I  have  a  cause  will  kill  a  thousand  of  ye. 

Juan.  Hold,  fair  sir,  I  beseech  ye ! 
The  gentleman  but  pleads  his  own  right  nobly. 
Leun.  He  that  dares  strike  agamst  the  husband's 
freedom, 
The  husband's  curse  stick  to  him !  a  tam'd  cuckold ! 
His  wife  be  fair  and  young,  but  most  dishonest. 
Most  impudent,  and  he  have  no  feeling  of  it; 
Let  her  lie  by  him  like  a  flattering  ruin. 
And  at  one  instant  kill  both  name  and  honour ! 
Now,  sir,  fall  on  ;  I'm  ready  to  oppose  ye. 
JDuke.  I've  better  thought.  I  pray,  sir,  use  your 

wife  well. 
Leon.  Sir,  mine  own  humanity  will  teach  me  that. 
And  now  you're  welcome  all,  and  we'll  to  dinner  ; 
This  is  my  wedding-day. 
DuJfce.  I'll  cross  your  joy  yet.  (Aside.) 

Juan.  I've  seen  a  miracle ;  hold  thine  own,  soldier ! 
Sore  they  dare  fight  in  fire  that  conquer  women. 


Enter  Don  Michael,  hastily. 
Mick.  Save  ye,  which  is  the  lady  of  the  house? 
Leon.  That's  she,  sir,  that  good-natur'd,  pretty 
lady. 
If  you'd  speak  with  her. 

Juan.  Don  Michael !  [ness. 

Mich.  Pray  do  not  know  me ;  I  am  full  of  busi- 
When  I  have  more  time  I'll  be  merry  with  ye. 

(Apart.) 
It  is  the  woman.   (Crosses  to  Mar.)  Good  madam, 

tell  me  truly, 
Had  you  a  maid  call'd  Estifania'? 
Mar.  Yes,  truly,  had  I. 
Mich.  Was  she  a  maid,  d'ye  think'! 
Mar.  I  dare  not  swear  for  her. 
For  she  had  but  a  scant  fame. 
Mich.  Was  she  your  kinswoman? 
Mar.  Not  that  I  ever  knew.  Now  I  look  better, 
I  think  you  married  her :  give  you  much  joy,  sir. 
Mich.  Give  me  a  halter.  tS''''" 

Mar.  You  may  reclaim  her ;  'twas  a  wild  young 
Mich.  Is  not  this  house  mine,  madam? 
Was  not  she  owner  of  it?  Pray,  speak  truly. 
Mar.  No,  certainly:  I'm  sure  my  money  paid 
for  it. 
And  I  ne'er  remember  yet  I  gave  it  you,  sir. 
Mich.  The  hangings  and  the  plate  too? 
Mar.  All  are  mine,  sir, 
And  ev'ry  thing  j'ou  see  about  the  building. 
She  only  kept  my  house  when  I  was  absent; 
And  so  ill  kept  it,  I  was  weary  of  her. 
Mich.  Where  is  your  maid? 
Mar.  Do  not  you  know  that  have  her? 
She's  yours  now ;  why  should  I  look  after  her  ? 
Since  that  first  hour  I  came  I  never  saw  her. 
Mich.   I   saw  her  later ;   would  the  devil  had 
had  her! 
It  is  all  true,  I  find;  a  wild-fire  take  her ! 

Juan.  Is  thy  wife  with  child,  Don  Michael?  thy 

excellent  wife? 
Alon.  and  San.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
Juan.  Art  thou  a  man  yet? 
Alon.  When  shall  we  come  and  visit  thee?  ha! 

ha!  ha! 
San.  And  eat  some  rare  fruit?  Thou  hast  ad- 
mirable orchards.     Ha!  ha! 
You  are  so  jealous  now  ;  plague  0'  your  jealousy  ! 
Ha!  ha!  ha! 
Mich.  Pr'ythee  leave  fooling; 
I'm  in  no  humour  now  to  fool  and  prattle. 
Did  she  ne'er  play  the  wag  with  you? 
Did  she — 
Alon.  and  Sam.  Ha!  ha! 
Mich,  Pray,  gentlemen — 
Mar.  Yes,  many  times  ; 
So  often  that  I  was  asham'd  to  keep  her. 
But  I  forgave  her,  sir,  in  hopes  she'd  mend  still ; 
And  had  not  you  o'the  instant  married  her, 
I  had  put  her  off. 

Mich.  I  thank  ye,  I  am  bless'd  still. 
Which  way  soe'er  I  turn,  I'm  a  made  man. 
Miserably  guU'd  beyond  recovery.  {Going.) 

Juan.  Captain,  you'll  stay  and  dine? 
Mich.  Certain  I  cannot.  Captain. 
Hark  in  thine  ear:  I  am  the  arrant' st  puppy — 
Alon  awl  Sam.  Ha!  ha! 
Mich.  The  miserablest  ass! 
Alon  and  Sam.  Ha!  ha! 

Mich.  But  I  must  leave  you.    I  am  in  haste! — 
Bless  you,  good  madam. 
And  may  you  prove  as  good  as  my  wife. 
Leon,  What  then,  sir? 

Mich,  No  matter  if  the  devil  had  one  to  take  the 
other.  lExit. 

Leon.  Will  you  walk  in,  sir?  will  your  grace 
but  honour  me, 
And  taste  our  dinner?  You  are  nobly  welcome  ; 
All  anger's  past,  I  hope,  and  I  shall  serve  ye. 

[Exeunt,. 


Act  IV.  Scene.!.] 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.— A  Street. 

Enter  DON  MICHAEL. 

Mich.  I'll  to  a  conjuror,  but  I'll  find  this  polecat. 
This  pilferer.     A  plague  of  veils,  I  cry. 
And  covers  for  the  impudence  of  women  ! 
Their  sanctity  in  show  will  deceive  devils. 

Enter  EsTIFANiA,  with  a  Casket. 

It  is  my  evil  augel ; — let  me  bless  me. 
Esti.  'Tis  he  ;  I'm  caught.    I  must  stand  to  it 
stoutly, 
And  show  no  shake  of  fear.     I  see  he's  angry, 
Vex'd  at  the  uttermost. 

Mich .  My  worthy  wife, 
I  have  been  looking  for  your  modesty 
All  the  town  over. 

Esti.  My  most  noble  husband, 
I'm  glad  I  ve  found  ye  ;  for  in  truth  I'm  weary, 
Weary  and  lame,  in  looking  out  your  lordship. 
Mich.  I've  been — 

Esti.  About  no  good,  I  warrant  you  I 
Mich.  Pray  ye,  pardon  me. 
To  seek  your  ladyship,  I  have  been  in  cellars, 
In  private  cellars  :  I  have  been  at  plays. 
To  look  you  out  amongst  the  youthful  actors  : 
At  puppet  shows,  (you  re  mistress  of  the  motions  !) 
And  last  I  went  to  church  to  seek  you  out : 
'Tis  so  long  since  you  were  there,  they  have  forgot 
you. 
Esti.  You've  had  a  pretty  progress.     I'll  tell 
mine  now ; 
To  look  you  out  I  went  to  twenty  taverns — 
Mich.  And  are  you  sober? 
Esti.  Yes,  I  reel  not  yet,  sir. 
Where  I  saw  twenty  drunk,  most  of  'em  soldiers  ; 
There  I  had  great  hope  to  find  yon  disguised  too  : 
From  hence  to  the  dicing-honse,  there   I  found 
quarrels  [sticks, 

Needless  and  senseless,  swords,  pots,  and  candle- 
Tables  and  stools,  and  all  in  one  confusion. 
And  no  man  knew  his  friend :  I  left  this  chaos. 
And  to  the  surgeon's  went;  he  wUl'd  me  stay, 
"  For,"  says  he  learnedly,  "  if  he  be  tippled. 
Twenty  to  one  he  quarrels,  and  then  I  hear  of  him :" 
I  sought  you  where  no  safe  thing  would  have  ven- 

tur'd, 
Amongst  diseases,  base  and  vile,  vile  women. 
For  I  remember'd  your  old  Roman  axiom, 
The  more  the  danger,  still  the  more  the  honour : 
Last,  to  your  confessor  I  came,  who  told  me. 
You  were  too  proud  to  pray ;  and  here  I've  found  ye. 
Mich.   She  bears  up  bravely,  and  the  rogue  is 
witty, 
But  I  shall  dash  it  instantly  to  nothing.      {Aside.) 
Here  we  leave  oft" our  wanton  languages. 
And  now  conclude  we  in  a  sharper  tongue. 
Why  am  I  cozen'd? 

Esti.  Why  am  I  abused  ? 
Mich.  Thou  most  vile,  base,  abominable — 
Esti.  Captain. 

Mich.  Thou, — thoa  incorrigible — 
Esti.  Captain. 
Mich.  Do  you  echo  me  ? 
Esti.  Yes,  sir,  and  go  before  ye. 
And  round  about  ye.    Why  do  yon  rail  at  me"? 
For  that  was  your  own  sin,  your  own  knavery. 
Mich.  And  brave  me  too? 
Esti.  You'd  best  not  draw  your  sword,  captain! 
Draw  it  upon  a  woman,  do,  brave  captain, 
Upon  your  wife  :  O  most  renown'd  captain  ! 

Muh.  A  plague  upon  thee,  answer  me  directly  ; 
Why  didst  thou  marry  me? 
Esti.  To  be  my  husband. 
I  thought  you  had  had  infinite,  but  I'm  cozen'd. 
Mick.  Why  didst  thou  flatter  me,  and  show  me 
wonders? 


A  house  and  riches,  when  they  are  but  shadows, 
Shadows  to  me? 

Esti.  Why  did  you  work  on  me? 
It  was  but  my  part  to  requite  you,  sir,      [bring  me 
With  your  strong  soldier's  wit,  and  swore  you'd 
So  much  in  chains,  so  much  in  jewels,  husband. 
So  much  in  right  rich  clothes? 

Mich.  Thou  hast  'em,  rascal ; 
I  gave  'em  to  thy  hands,  my  trunks  and  all. 
And  thou  hast  open'd  'em,  and  sold  my  treasure. 

Esti.  Sir,  there's  your  treasure  ;  sell  it  to  a  tinker 
To  mend  old  kettles.  {Opens  the  casket.') 

Let  all  the  world  view  here  the  captain's  treasure  ! 
Here's   a  shoeing-horn  chain    gilt  over,    how   it 

scenteth ! 
Worse  than  the  dirty  mouldy  heels  it  serv'd  for; 
And  here's  another  of  a  lesser  value. 
So  little  I  would  shame  to  tie  my  monkey  in't. 
These  are  my  jointure !  blush  and  save  a  labour. 
Or  these  else  will  blush  for  ye. 

Mich,  A  fire  subtle  ye!  are  ye  so  crafty? 

Esti.  Here's  a  goodly  jewel. 
Did  not  you  win  this  at  Goletta,  Captain? 
Or  took  it  in  the  field  from  some  brave  bashaw  1 
See  how  it  sparli^es — Like  an  old  lady's  eyes. 

Mich.  Pr'ythee  leave  prating. 

Esli.  And  here's  a  chain  of  whiting's  eyes  for 
pearls, 
A  muscle-monger  would  have  made  a  better. 
These  are  my  jointure. 

Mich.  Nay,  pr'ythee  wife,  my  clothes,  my  clothes. 

Esti.  I'll  tell  ye. 
Your  clothes  are  parallel  to  these,  all  coimterfeit. 
Put  these  and  them  on,  you're  a  man  of  copper; 
A  kind  of  candlestick :  a  copper,  copper  captain! 

Mich.  Is  there  no  house  then,  nor  no  grounds 
about  it? 
No  plate  nor  hangings  ? 

Esli.  There  are  none,  sweet  husband. 
Shadow  for  shadow  is  but  equaljustice. 
Can  you  rail  now?  pray  put  your  fury  up,  sir. 
And  speak  great  words  ;  j'ou  are  a  soldier ;  thunder! 

Mich.  I  will  speak  little,  I  have  play'd  the  fool,. 
And  so  I  am  rewarded. 

Esti.  You  have  spoke  well,  sir; 
And  now  I  see  you're  so  conformable, 
I'll  heighten  you  again.     Go  to  your  house. 
They're  packing  to  be  gone,  you  must  sup  there. 
I'll  meet  you,  and  bring  clothes  and  linen  after, 
And  all  filings  shall  be  well.    I'll  colt  you  once 

more,     {Asick.} 
And  teach  you  to  bring  copper. 

Mich.  Tell  me  one  thing, 
I  do  beseech  thee  tell  me  truth,  wife ; 
However,  I  forgive  thee :  art  thou  honest? 
The  beldame  swore — 

Esti.  I  bid  her  tell  yon  so,  sir. 
It  was  my  plot;  alas,  my  credulous  husband! 
The  lady  told  you  too — 

Mich.  Most  strange  things  of  thee. 

Esti.  Still  'twas  my  way,  and  all  to  try  your  suf- 
And  she  denied  the  house?  [feraoce.. 

Mich.  She  knew  me  not; 
No,  nor  title  that  I  had. 

Esti.  'Twas  well  carried ; 
No  more,  I'm  right  and  straight. 

Mich.  I  would  believe  thee,  [me? 

But  heaven  knows  how  my  heart  is.   Will  ye  follow 

Esti.  I'll  be  there  straight. 

Mich.  I'm  fool'd,  yet  dare  not  find  it.         [^Exit. 

Esti.  Go,  silly  fool ;  thoumay'st  be  a  good  soldier 
In  open  fields,  but  for  our  private  service. 
Thou  art  an  ass. 

Here  comes  another  trout  that  I  must  tickle. 
And  tickle  daintily,  I've  lost  my  end  else. — 

Enter  Cacafogo, 
May  I  erave  your  leave,  sir? 
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Cacaf,  Pr'ythee  be  answer'd;  thoa  shalt  crave 
no  leave, 
I'm  iu  my  meditations,  do  not  vex  me. 
A  beaten  thing,  but  this  hour  a  most  bruis'd  thing, 
That  people  had  compassion  on  ; 
I  have  a  mind  to  make  him  a  hu^e  cuckold, 
And  money  may  do  much ;  a  thousand  ducats  ! 

JSsti.  'Pray  you,  hear  me. 

Cacaf.  I  know  thou  hast  some  wedding-ring  to 
pawn  now, 
Of  silver  gilt,  with  a  blind  posy  in't ; 
Or  thy  chad's  whistle,  or  thy  squirrel's  chain. 
I'Q  none  of  'em.    I  vyould  she  did  not  know  me ; 
Or  would  this  fellow  had  but  use  of  money. 
That  I  might  come  iu  any  way.  (^Aside.) 

^sti.  I'm  gone,  sir  ; 
And  I  shall  tell  the  beauty  sent  me  to  ye, 
The  lady  Margarita — 

Cacaf.  Stay,  I  pr'ythee. 
What  is  thy  will  ?  I  turn  me  wholly  to  ye ; 
And  talk  now  till  thy  tongue  ache,  I  will  hear  ye. 

Esti,  She  will  intreat  you,  sir — 

Cacaf.  She  shall  command,  sir. 
Let  it  be  so.    I  beseech  thee,  my  sweet  gentle- 
Do  not  forget  thyself.  [woman, 

Esti.  She  does  command,  then, 
This  courtesy,  because  she  knows  you're  noble. 

Cacaf.  Your  mistress,  by  the  way? 

Esti.  My  natural  mistress. 
Upon  these  jewels,  sir,  they're  fair  and  rich, 
And  view  'em  right. 

Cacaf.  To  doubt  'em  is  an  heresy. 

Esti.  A  thousand  ducats  ;  'tis  upon  necessity 
Of  present  use ;  her  husband,  sir,  is  stubborn. 

Cacaf.  Long  may  he  be  so. 

Esti.  She  desires  withal 
A  better  knowledge  of  your  parts  and  person. 
And  when  you  please  to  do  her  so  much  honour — 

Cacaf.  Come,  let's  despatch. 

Esti.  In  troth,  I've  heard  her  say,  sir. 
Of  a  fat  man,  she  has  not  seen  a  sweeter. 
But  in  this  business,  sir — 

Cacaf.  Let's  do  it  first. 
And  then  dispute ;  the  lady's  use  may  long  for't. 

Esti.  All  secrecy  she  would  desire.    She  told  me 
How  wise  you  are. 

Cacaf.  We  are  not  wise  to  talk  thus. 
Carry  her  the  gold,  I'll  look  her  out  a  jewel 
Shall  sparkle  like  her  eyes,  and  thee  another. 
Come,  pr'ythee  come,  1  long  to  serve  thy  lady, 
Long  monstrously.     Now,  valour,  I  shall  meet  ye, 
You  that  dare  dukes.  \^Exeiint. 

Scene  II.— ^  Chamber. 
Enter  the  Duke  of  Medina,  Don  Sanchio,  Don 
Juan,  and  Bon  Alonzo. 
Duke.  He  shall  not  have  his  will,  I  shall  prevent 
him. 
I  have  a  toy  here  that  will  turn  the  tide. 
And  suddenly  and  strangely.     Here,  Don  Juan, 
Do  you  present  it  to  him.         {Gives  him  a  paper.) 
Juan.  I  am  commanded.  [Exit. 

Duke.  A  fellow  founded  out  of  charity. 
This  must  not  be. 

San.  That  such  an  oyster-shell  should  hold  a  pearl. 
And  of  so  rare  a  price,  in  prison. 

Duke.  Ne'er  fear  it,  Sanchio, 
We'll  have  her  free  again,  and  move  at  court 
In  her  clear  orb.    But  one  sweet  handsomeness 
To  bless  this  part  of  Spain,  and  have  that  slubber'd ! 
Alon.  'Tis  every  good  man's  cause,  and  we  must 

stir  in't. 
Duke.  I'll  warrant  ye,  he  shall  be  glad  to  please 
us.  l^Exeunl. 

Scene  III. — Another  Chamber. 

Enter  Leon  and  Don  Juan,  with  a  commission. 

Leon.  Col'nel,  I  am  bound  to  you  for  this  noble- 
ness. 


I  should  have  been  your  oflBcer,  'tis  true,  sir ; 
And  a  proud  man  I  should  have  been  to've  served 

you. 
Ithaspleas'd  the  king,  out  of  his  boundless  favours, 
T'  make  me  your  companion  :  this  commission        , 
Gives  me  a  troop  of  horse. 

Juan.  I  do  rejoice  at  it. 
And  afti  a  glad  man  we  shall  gain  your  company:' 
I'm  sure  the  king  knows  you  are  newly  married,  * 
And  out  of  that  respect  gives  you  more  time,  sir. 

Leon.  Within  four  days  I'm  gone,  so  he  com- 
mands me. 
And  'tis  not  mannerly  for  me  to  argue  it. 
Thetimegrows  shorterstill.  Are  your  goods  readjl 

Juan.  "They  are  aboard. 

Leon.  Who  waits  there? 

Lor.  (Without.)  Sir. 

Enter  Lorenzo  and  Diego. 

Leon.  Do  you  hear?  ho  !  Go,  carry  this  unto  your 
mistress,  sir,  ( Gives  Diego  thp.  commission.) 
And  let  her  see  how  much  the  kinghashonour'dme: 
Bid  her  be  lusty,  she  must  make  a  soldier. 

{^Exit  Diego. 
Go,  lake  down  all  the  hangings. 
And  pack  up  all  my  clothes,  and  plate,  and  jewels, 
And  all  the  furniture  that's  portable. 
Sir,  when  we  lie  in  garrison,  'tis  necessary 
We  keep  a  handsome  port,  for  the  king's  honour. 
And,  do  you  hear,  Lorenzo?  let  all  your  lady's 

wardrobe 
Be  safely  placed  in  trunks  ;  they  must  along  too. 

Lor.  Whither  must  they  go,  sir? 

Leon.  To  the  wars,  Lorenzo. 

Lor.  Must  my  mistress,  sir?  [must  go. 

Leon.  Ay,  your  mistress,  and  you  and  all;  all,  all, 

Lor.  Why,  Pedro,  Vasco,  Diego  !  [^Exit. 

Juan.  He's  taken  a  brave  way  to  save  his  honour. 
By  the  life  of  credit,  thou'rt  a  noble  gentleman. 

Enter  Margarita,  led  by  two  Ladies,  and  Altea. 

Leon.  Why,  how  now,  wife !  What,  sick  at  my 
This  is  not  kindly  done.  [preferment? 

Mar.  No  sooner  love  ye. 
Love  ye  entirely,  sir,  brought  to  consider 
The  goodness  of  your  mind  and  mine  own  duty, 
But  lose  you  instantly,  be  divorc'd  from  ye! 
This  is  a  cruelty.     I'll  to  the  king. 
And  tell  him  'tis  unjust  to  part  two  souls. 
Two  minds  so  nearly  mix'd. 

Leon.  By  no  means,  sweetheart. 

Mar.  If  he  were  married  but  four  days,  as  I  am — 

Leon.  He'd  hang  himself  the   hfth,   or  fly   his 
country.  (Aside.) 

Mar.  He'd  make  it  treason  for  that  tongue  that 
durst 
But  talk  of  war,  or  anything  to  vex  him. 
You  shall  not  go. 

Leon.  Indeed  I  must,  sweet  wife. 
What,  should  I  lose  the  king  for  a  few  kisses? 
We'll  have  enough.  [king. 

Mar.  I'll  to  the  duke,  my  cousin,  he  shall  to  th' 

Leon.  He  did  me  this  great  office ; 
I  thank  his  gi'ace  for't :  should  I  pray  him  now 
T'  undo't  again?  Fie,  'twere  a  base  discredit. 

Mar.  Would  I  were  able,  sir,  to  bear  you  com- 
pany ; 
How  willing  should  I  be  then,  and  how  merry! 
I  will  not  live  alone. 

Leon.  Be  in  peace ;  you  shall  not. 

(Knocking  ivithin .) 

Mar.  What  knocking's  this?     Oh,  heav'n,  ray 
head !  What  rascals  ! 
I  think  the  war's  begun  i'  the  house  already. 

Leon.  The  preparation  is  ;  they're  taking  down 
And  packing  up  the  hangings,  plate,  and  jewels. 
And  all  those  furnitures  that  shall  befit  me 
When  I  lie  in  garrison. 
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Re-enter  Lorenzo. 


Lor.  Must  the  coach  go  too,  sir? 

Leon.  How  will  your  lady  pass  to  the  sea  else 
easily? 
We  shall  find  shipping  for't  there  to  transport  it. 

Mar.  I  go,  alas! 

Leon.  I'll  have  amain  care  of  ye  : 
I  know  ye  are  sickly ;  he  shall  drive  the  easier. 
And  all  accommodation  shall  attend  ye. 

Mar.  Would  I  were  able. 

Leon.  Come,  I  warrant  ye.  Tup, 

Am  not  I  with  ye,  sweet?  Are  her  clothes  packed 
And  all  her  liuen?  Give  your  maids  direction  ; 
You  know  my  time's  but  short,  and  I'm  commanded. 

Mar.  Let  me  have  a  nurse. 
And  all  such  necessary  people  with  me. 
And  an  easy  bark. 

Leon.  It  shall  not  trot,  I  warrant  ye  ; 
Curvet  it  may  sometimes.    {Mar.  Whispers  Leon.) 
At  four  days  warning?  this  is  something  speedy. 
My  heir  will  be  an  arrant  fleet  one,  lady. 

Mar.  You  must  provide  a  cradle;  and  what  a 
trouble's  that! 

Leon.  The  sea  shall  rock  it ; 
'Tis  the  best  nurse :  'twill  roar  and  rock  together. 
A  swinging  storm  will  sing  you  such  a  lullaby. 

Mar.  Faith,  let  me  stay  ;  I  shall  but  shame  ye,  sir : 

Leon.  An  you  were  a  thousand  shames  you  shall 
along  with  me: 
At  home  I'm  sure  you'll  prove  a  million. 
Every  man  carries  the  bundle  of  his  sins  [you. 

Upon  his  own  back:  you  are  mine;  I'll  sweat  for 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Medina,  Don  Alonzo,  and 
Don  Sanchio. 

Duke.  What,  sir,  preparing  for  your  noble  jour- 
'Tis  well,  and  full  of  care.  [ney  ? 

I  saw  your  mind  was  wedded  to  the  war. 
And  knew  you'd  prove  some  good  man  for  your 

country ; 
Therefore,  fair  cousin,  with  yonr  gentle  pardon, 
I  got  this  place.   What,  mourn  at  his  advancement  ? 
You  are  to  blame  ;  he'll  come  again,  sweet  cousin  : 
Mean  time,  like  sad  Penelope  and  sage. 
Among  your  maids  at  home,  and  huswifely. 

Leon.  No,  sir,  I  dare  not  leave  her  to  that  so- 
litariness :  [ters 
She's  young,  and  grief  or  ill  news  from  those  quar- 
May  daily  cross  her.    She  shall  go  along,  sir. 

JJuke.  By  no  means,  captain. 

Leon.  By  all  means,  an't  please  ye. 

JJuke.  What,  take  a  young  and  tender-bodied 
lady,  [mults? 

And  expose  her  to  those  dangers,  and  those  tu- 
A  sickly  lady  too? 

Leon.  'Twill  make  her  well,  sir. 
There's  no  such  friend  to  health  as  wholesome  travel. 

San.  Away!  it  must  not  be. 

Alon.  It  ought  not,  sir. 
Go  hurry  her !  It  is  not  humane,  captain. 

Duke.   I  cannot  blame  her  tears.     Fright  her 
with  tempests. 
With  thundeE  of  the  war! 
I  dare  swear  if  she  were  able — 

Leon.  She's  most  able. 
And  pray  ye,  swear  not;  she  must  go,  there's  no 

remedy ; 
Nor  greatness,  nor  the  trick  you  had  to  part  us. 
Which  smells  too  rank,  too  open,  too  evident. 
Shall  hinder  me.     Had  she  but  ten  hours'  life, 
Nayless,  buttwohours',  I  would  have  herwith  me; 
I  would  not  leave  her  fame  to  so  much  ruin. 
To  such  a  desolation  and  discredit,  as 
Her  weakness  and  your  hot  will  would  work  her  to ; 
Fie,  fie !  for  shame. 

Enter  Don  Michael. 
What  mask  is  this  now? 


More  tropes  and  figures  to  abuse  my  sniF'rance; 
What  cousin's  this? 

Jnan.  Michael  Van  Owl,  how  dost  thoul 
In  what  dark  barn,  or  tod  of  aged  ivy, 
Hast  thou  lain  hid? 

Mich.  Things  must  both  ebb  and  flow,  colonel. 
And  people  must  conceal,  and  shine  again. 
You're  welcome  hither,  as  your  friend  may  say, 

gentlemen ; 
A  pretty  house  ye  see,  handsomely  seated. 
Sweet  and  convenient  walks,  the  waters  crystal, 

Alon.  He's  certain  mad. 

Juan.  As  mad  as  a  French  tailor,  that 
Has  nothing  in  his  head  but  ends  of  fustians. 

Mich.  I  see  you're  packing  now,  my  gentle  cousin. 
And  my  wife  told  me  I  should  find  it  so ; 
'Tis  trueldo;  you  were  merry  wheni  was  lasthere; 
But  'twas  your  will  to  try  my  patience,  madam. 
I'm  sorry  that  my  swift  occasions 
Can  let  you  take  your  pleasure  here  no  longer; 
Yet  I  would  have  you  think,  my  honour'd  cousin. 
This  house  and  all  I  have  are  all  your  servants. 

Leon.  What  house?  what  pleasure,  sir?  what  do 
you  mean? 

Mich.   You  hold  the  jest  so   stiff,  'twill  prove 
discourteous. 
This  house  I  mean,  the  pleasures  of  this  place. 

Leon.  And  what  of  them? 

Mich.  They're  mine,  sir,  and  you  know  it ; 
My  wife's,  I  mean,  and  so  conferr'd  upon  me. 

{A  knocking.") 
The  hangings,  sir,  I  must  entreat  your  servants. 
That  are  so  busy  in  their  ofiiices. 
Again  to  minister  to  their  right  uses. 
I  shall  take  view  o'th'plate  anon,  and  furnitures 
That  are  of  underplace.    You're  merry  still,  cousin. 
And  of  a  pleasant  constitution  ; 
Men  of  great  fortunes  make  their  mirths  adplacitum. 

Leon.    Pr'ythee,    good  stubborn  wife,   tell  me 
directly ; 
Good  evil  wife,  leave  fooling,  and  tell  me  honestly, 
Is  this  my  kinsman  ? 

Mar.  I  can  tell  ye  nothing. 

Leon,  I've  many  kinsmen  ;  but  so  mad  a  one, 
And  so  fantastic — all  the  house? 

Mich.  All  mine. 
And  all  within  it.     I  will  not  bate  an  ace  on't. 
Can't  you  receive  a  noble  courtesy. 
And  quietly  and  handsomely  as  ye  ought,  coz. 
But  you  must  ride  o'the  top  on't? 

Leon.  Canst  thou  fight? 

Mich.  I'll  tell  ye  presently.  I  could  have  done,  sir. 

Leon.  Foryoumustlaw  andclawbeforeyougetit. 

Juan.  Away  ;  no  quarrels. 

Leon.  Now  I  am  more  temperate, 
I'll  have  it  prov'd  you  were  ne'er  yet  in  Bedlam; 
Never  in  love,  for  that's  a  lunacy ; 
No  great  'state  left  ye  that  ye  never  look'd  for, 
Nor  cannot  manage,  that's  a  rank  distemper; 
That  you  were  christen'd,  and  who  answer'd  for  ye. 
And  then  I  yield.     Do  but  look  at  him. 

Mich.  He   has  half  persuaded  me  I  was  bred 
i'the  moon ; 
I  have  ne'er  a  bush  at  my  back.    Are  not  we  both 

mad  ? 
And  is  not  this  a  fantastic  house  we  are  in. 
And  all  a  dream  we  do?    Will  ye  walk  out,  sir? 
And  if  I  do  not  beat  thee  presently 
Into  a  sound  belief  as  sense  can  give  thee, 
Brick  me  into  that  wall  there  for  a  chimney-piece. 
And  say  I  was  one  o'  th'  Caesars,  done  by  a  seal- 
cutter. 

Leon.  I'll  talk  no  more ;  come,  we'll  away  im- 
mediately, fin  it ; 

Mar.  Why,  then,  the  house  is  his,  and  all  that's 
I'll  give  away  my  skin  but  I'll  undo  ye ; 
I  gave  it  to  his  wife.     You  must  restore,  sir, 
And  make  a  new  provision, 

Mich.  Am  I  mad  now. 
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Or  am  I  diristen'd?    You,  my  pagan  consin. 
My  mighty  Mahound  kinsman,  what  quirk  now? 
You  shall  be  welcome  all.     I  hope  to  see,  sir, 
Your  grace  here,  and  my  coz;  we  are  all  soldiers, 
And  must  do  naturally  for  one  another. 

Duke.  Are  ye  blank  at  this  ?     Then  I  must  tell 
ye,  sir, 
Ye've  no  command;  now  you  may  go  at  pleasure. 
And  ride  your  ass  troop. 

Leon.  All  this  not  moves  me. 
Nor  stirs  my  gall,  nor  alters  my  afPections. 
You  have  more  furniture,  more  houses,  lady, 
And  rich  ones  too;  I  will  make  bold  with  those; 
And  you  have  land  i'th'  Indies,  as  I  take  it; 
Thither  we'll  go,  and  view  awhile  those  climates. 
Visit  your  factors  there,  that  may  betray  ye. 
'Tis  done;  we  must  go. 

Mar.  Now  thou'rt  a  brave  gentleman  ; 
And  by  this  sacred  light  I  love  thee  dearly. 
Harkye,  sir :  ( to  Mich.) 

The  house  is  none  of  yonr's,  I  did  but  jest,  sir; 
You  are  no  coz  of  mine ;  I  beseech  ye,  vanish. 

Leon.  Good  morrow,  my  sweet  Mahound  coasin; 
You  are  welcome,  welcome  all ; 
My  cousin,  too  ;  we  are  all  soldiers. 
And  should  naturally  do  for  one  another. 

Mich.  By  this  hand  she  dies  for  it. 
Or  any  man  that  speaks  for  her.  [Exit. 

Mar.  Let  merequest  you  stay  but  one  poor  month. 
You  shall  have  a  commission,  and  I'll  go  too. 
Give  me  but  will  so  far. 

Leon.  Well,  I  will  try  ye. 
Good  morrow  to  your  grace,  we've  private  business. 
There  lies  your  way — there.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — A  Street. 

Enter  Don  Michael. 

Mich.   Had  I  but  lungs  enough  to  bawl  suffi- 
ciently. 
That  all  the  queans  in  Christendom  might  hear  me, 
That  all  men  might  run  away  from  the  contagion, 
I  had  my  wish.     Would  it  were  made  high  treason. 
Most  infinite  high,  for  any  man  to  marry  ; 
I  mean  for  a  man  that  would  live  handsomely. 
And  like  a  gentleman,  in's  wits  and  credit. 
What  torments  shall  t  put  her  to? 
Cut  her  in  pieces,  ev'ry  piece  will  live  still, 
And  ev'ry  morsel  of  her  will  do  mischief. 
They  have  so  many  lives,  there's  no  hanging  of 'em  ; 
They  are  too  light  to  drown ;   they're  cork  and 

feathers : 
To  burn,  too  cold;  they  live  like  salamanders. 
I  must  destroy  her. 

Enter  CacAFOGO,  with  a  casket. 

Cacaf.  Be  cozen'd  by  a  she  moth, 
That  ev'ry  silkman's  shop  breeds  ;  to  be  cheated. 
And  of  a  thousand  ducats,  by  a  whim-wham  ! 

Mich.  Who's  that  is  cheated?  Speak  again,  thou 
vision. 
But  art  thou  cheated  1    Minister  some  comfort. 
Tell  me,  I  conjure  thee. 

Cacaf.  Then  keep  thy  circle. 
For  I'm  a  spirit  wild  that  tlies  about  thee ; 
And  whosoe'er  thou  art,  if  thou  be'st  human,  ^ 
I'll  let  thee  plainly  know  I'm  cheated  damnably. 

Mich.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Cacaf.  Dost  thou  laugh?  Damnably,  I  say,  most 
damnably. 

Mich,  By  whom,  good  spirit?      Speak,  speak; 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Cacaf.  I'll  utter,  (laugh  till  thy  lungs  crack,)  by 
a  rascal  woman. 
Dost  thou  laugh  still? 

Mich.  I  must  laugh ;  pr'ythee,  pardon  me ; 


I  shall  laugh  terribly.    By  a  woman  cheated? 
A  real  woman  ? 

Cacaf.  By  a  real  devil. 
Plague  of  her  jewels,  and  her  copper  chains. 
How  rank  they  smell. 

Mich.  Sweet  cozen'd  sir,  let's  see  them  : 
I  have  been  cheated  too,  I  would  fiave  you  note  that. 
And  lewdly  cheated,  by  a  woman  also, 
A  scurvy  woman.     I  am  undone,  sweet  sir, 
Therefore  I  must  have  leave  to  laugh. 

Cacaf.  Pray  ye,  take  it ; 
You  are  the  merriest  undone  man  in  Europe. 
What  need  we  fiddles,  bawdy  songs,  and  sherry. 
When  our  own  miseries  can  make  us  merry? 

Mich.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
I've  seen  these  jewels ;  what  a  notable  pennyworth 
Have  you  had !     You  will  not  take,  sir. 
Some  twenty  ducats? 

Cacaf.  Thou'rt  deceived  ;  I  will  take 
Some  anything,  some  half  ten,  half  a  ducat. 

Mich.  An  excellent  lapidary  set  these  stones  sure. 
D'ye  mark  their  waters  1 

Cacaf.  Quicksand  choke  their  waters. 
And  her's  that  brought  'em  too  ;  but  I  shall  find  her. 

Mich.  And  so  shall  I,  I  hope  ;  but  do  not  hurt  her. 
You  cannot  find,  in  all  this  kingdom. 
If  you  had  need  of  cozening,  as  you  may  have 
^For  such  gross  natures  will  desire  it  often) 
A  woman  that  can  cozen  you  so  neatly : 
She  has  taken  half  my  anger  oif  with  this  trick. 

[Exit. 

Cacaf.  If  I  were  valiant  now,  I'd  kill  this  fellow. 
I've  money  enough  lies  by  me,  at  a  pinch. 
To  pay  for  twenty  rascals'  lives  that  vex  me. 
I'll  to  this  lady;  there  I  shall  be  satisfied.     [Exit, 

Scene  II. — Another  Street. 
Enter  Don  Michael  and  Estifania. 

Mich.   Why,  how  dar'st  thou  meet  me  again, 
thou  rebel,  [rascal  1 

And  know'st  how  thou  hast  ns'd  me  thrice,  thou 
Were  there  not  ways  enough  to  fly  my  vengeance, 
No  holes  nor  vaults  to  hide  thee  from  my  fury. 
But  thou  must  meet  me  face  to  face,  to  kill  thee  ? 
I  would  not  seek  thee  to  destroy  thee  willingly ; 
But  now  thou  com'st  to  invite  me :   com'st  upon 

me. 
How  like  a  sheep-biting  rogue,  taken  i'  the  manner. 
And  ready  for  a  halter,  dost  thou  look  now  ? 
Thou  hast  a  hanging  look,  thou  scurvy  thing  ! 
Hast  ne'er  a  knife. 

Nor  e'er  a  string  to  lead  thee  to  Elysium  1 
Be  there  no  pitiful  'pothecaries  in  this  town, 
That  have  compassion  upon  wretched  women, 
That  dare  administer  a  dram  of  ratsbane. 
But  thou  must  fall  to  me? 

Esti.  I  know  you've  mercy.  [none. 

Mich.  If  I  had  tons  of  mercy,  thou  deserved'st 
What  new  trick's  now  a-foot,  and  what  new  houses 
Have  you  i'the  air?  what  orchards  in  apparition? 
What  canst  thou  say  for  thy  life? 

Esti.  Little  or  nothing. 
I  know  you'll  kill  me,  and  I  know  'tis  useless 
To  beg  for  mercy.    Pray,  let  me  draw  my  book  out. 
And  pray  a  little. 

Mich.  Do,  a  very  little  ; 
For  I  have  further  business  than  thy  killing ; 
I  have  money  yet  to  borrow.     Speak  when  you're 
ready. 

Esti.  Now,  now,  sir,  now  (^Shews  a  pistol.) 

Come  on.     Do  you  start  from  me? 
Do  you  sweat,  great  captain  ?  Have  you  seen  a  spirit  ? 

Mich.  Do  you  wear  guns  ? 

Esli.  I  am  a  soldier's  wife,  sir, 
And  by  that  privilege  I  may  be  arm'd. 
Now  what's  the  news?   and  let's  discourse  more 

friendly. 
And  talk  of  our  affairs  in  peace. 
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I ;    Mich.  Let  me  see  ; 

}  iPr'y  thee,  let  ine  see  thy  gun ;  'tis  a  very  pretty  one. 

;}■    Esti.  No,  no,  sir,  you  shall  feel. 

Mich.  Hold,  hold,  ye  villain !  what,  would  you 
Kill  your  husband"? 

Esti.  Let  mine  own  husband,  then, 
Be  in's  own  wits.  There,  there's  a  thousand  ducats. 
Whomustprovideforyouf  And  yet  you'll  kill  me! 
1     Mich.    I  will  not  hurt  thee   for  ten   thousand 
millions. 
Esli.  When  will  you  redeem  your  jewels  ?   I  have 
pawn'd  'em, 
You  see  for  what ;  we  must  keep  touch. 

Mich.  I'll  kiss  thee ; 
And  get  as  many  more,  I'll  make  thee  famous. 
Had  we  the  house  now! 

Esfi.  Come  along  with  me; 
If  that  be  vanish'd,  there  be  more  to  hire,  sir. 
Mich.  I  see  I  am  an  ass  when  thou  art  near  me. 

l_Exeunt. 
Scene  III. — A  Chamber. 
Enter  Leon  and  Margarita. 

Leon.  Come,  we'll  away  unto  your  country  house, 
And  there  we'll  learn  to  live  contentedly. 
This  place  is  full  of  charge,  and  full  of  hurry ; 
No  part  of  sweetness  dwells  about  these  cities. 

Mar.  Whither  you  will,  I  wait  upon  your  pleasure  ; 
Live  in  a  hollow  tree,  sir,  I'll  live  with  ye. 

Leon.  Ay,  now  you  strike  a  harmony,  a  true  one. 
When  your  obedience  waits  upon  your  husband. 
Why,  now  I  dote  upon  you,  love  you  dearly; 
And  my  rough  nature  falls,  like  roaring  streams. 
Clearly  and  sweetly  into  your  embraces. 
O,  what  a  jewel  is  a  woman  excellent, 
A  wise,  a  virtuous,  and  a  noble  woman ! 
Command  ye  now,  and  ease  me  of  that  trouble ; 
I'll  be  as  humble  to  you  as  a  servant. 
Bid  whom  you  please,  invite  your  noble  friends, 
They  shall  be  welcome  all;  now  experience 
Has  link'd  you  fast  unto  the  chain  of  goodness. 

{Sivords  clash.      A  cry  loithin,  "  dmvn  with 
their  swords!"^ 
What  noise  is  this?  what  dismal  cry  I 

Mar.  'Tis  loud  too. 
Sure,  there's  some  mischief  done  i'the  street;  look 
out  there. 

Leon.  Look  out  and  help. 

Enter  LORENZO. 

■  Lor.  Oh,  sir,  the  Duke  Medina! 

Leon.  What  of  the  Duke  Medina? 

Lor.  Oh,  sweet  gentleman. 
Is  almost  slain. 

Mar.  Away,  away,  and  help  him ; 
All  the  house  help.  [Exit  Lorenzo. 

Leon.  How!  slain?  why,  Margarita, 
Wife,  sure  some  new  device  they  have  afoot  again, 
Some  trick  upon  my  credit;  I  shall  meet  it. 
I'd  rather  guide  a  ship  imperial. 
Alone,  and  in  a  storm,  than  rule  one  woman. 

Enter  the  DuKE  OF  Medina,  led  by  Don  Sanchio, 
Don  Alonzo,  and  Lorenzo. 

Mar.  How  came  you  hurt,  sir? 

Duke.  I  fell  out  with  my  friend,  the  noble  colonel. 
My  cause  was  naught,  for  'twas  about  your  honour : 
And  he  that  wrongs  the  innocent  ne'er  prospers. 
For  charity, 

Lend  me  a  bed  to  ease  my  tortur'd  body ; 
That,  ere  I  perish,  I  may  shew  my  penitence. 
I  fear  I'm  slain. 

Leon.  Help  to  bear  him  in. 
There  shall  be  nothing  in  this  house,  my  lord, 
But  as  your  own. 

Duke.  I  thank  ye,  noble  sir. 

Leon.  To  bed  with  him;  and,  wife,  give  your 
attendance.  [Exeunt  alt  but  Leon. 


Enter  JuAN. 


Leon.  Afore  me  !  'tis  rarely  counterfeited. 

Juan.  True,  it  is  so,  sir. 
He  is  not  hurt,  only  we  made  a  scuffle. 
As  though  we  purpos'd  anger;  that  same  scratch 
On's  hand  he  took,  to  colour  all,  and  draw  com- 
passion, 
That  he  might  get  into  your  house  more  cunningly. 
I  must  not  stay.     Stand  now,  and  you're  a  brave 
fellow, 

Leon.  I  thank  you,  noble  colonel,  and  I  honour  ye. 
Never  be  quiet!  [Exit  Juan. 

Re-enter  Margarita. 

Mar.  He's  most  desperate  ill,  sir. 
I  do  not  think  these  ten  months  will  recover  him. 

Leon.  Does  he  hire  my  house  to  play  the  fool  in, 
Or  does  it  stand  on  fairy  giound?    We're  haunted'. 
Are  all  men  and  their  wives  troubled  with  dreams 
thus? 

Mar.  What  ails  you,  sir! 

Leon.  Nay,  what  ails  you,  sweet  wife, 
To  put  these  daily  pastimes  on  my  patience? 
What  dost  thou  see  in  me,  that  I  should  suffer  this? 

Mar.  Alas !  I  pity  ye. 

Leon.  Thou'lt  make  me  angry ; 
Thou  never  saw'st  me  mad  yet. 

Mar.  You  are  always; 
You  carry  a  kind  of  Bedlam  still  about  ye. 

Leon.  If  thoupursu'st  me  further,  I  run  stark  mad ; 
If  you  have  more  hurt  dukes  or  gentlemen. 
To  lie  here  on  your  cure,  I  shall  be  desperate. 
I  know  the  trick,  and  you  shall  feel  I  know  it. 
Are  you  so  hot  that  no  hedge  can  contain  ye  ? 
I'll  have  thee  let  blood  in  all  the  veins  about  thee; 
I'll  have  thy  thoughts  found,  too,  and  have  them 

open'd; 
Thy  spirits  purg'd,  for  those  are  they  that  fire  ye ; 
Th  maid  shall  be  thy  mistress,  thou  the  maid. 
And  all  her  servile  labours  thou  shalt  reach  at. 
And  go  through  cheerfully,  or  else  sleep  empty; 
The  maid  shall  lie  by  me  to  teach  you  duty ; 
You  in  a  pallet  by  to  humble  ye. 
And  grieve  for  what  you  lose,  thou  foolish,  wicked 
woman  I 

Mar.  I've  lost  myself,  sir. 
And  all  that  was  my  base  self,  disobedience  • 

{Kneels.} 
My  wantonness,  my  stubbornness  I've  lost  too : 
And  now,  by  that  pure  faith  good  wives  are  crown'd 
By  your  own  nobleness — ■  fwith 

Leon.  Beware,  beware !  Have  you  no  fetch  now  ? 

Mar.  No,  by  my  repentance,  no. 

Leon.  But  art  thou  truly,  truly  honest? 

Mar.  These  tears  will  shew  it. 

Leon.  I  take  you  up. 
And  wear  you  next  my  heart;  see  you  be  worth  it. 

Enter  Altea. 
Now,  what  with  yon? 

Altea.  1  come  to  tell  my  lady,  FLer. 

There  is  a  fulsome  fat  fellow  would  fain  speak  with 

Leon,  'Tis  Cacafogo  ;  keep  him  from  the  duke ; 
The  duke  from  him  ;  anon  he'lb yield  us  laughter. ' 

A  Itea.  Where  is  it,  please  you,  that  we  shall  de- 
tain him? 
He  seems  at  war  with  reason,  full  of  wine. 

Leon.  To  th'  cellar  with  him,  'tis  the  drunkard's 
den; 
Fit  cover  for  such  beasts.    Should  he  be  resty. 
Say  I'm  at  home ;  unwieldy  as  he  is. 
He'll  creep  into  an  augre  hole  to  shun  me. 

Altea.  1 11  dispose  him  there.  [Exit. 

Leon.  Now,  Margarita,  comes  your  trial  on  ; 
The  Duke  expects  you,  acquit  yourself  to  him  ; 
I  put  you  to  the  test ;  yon  have  my  trust, 
My  confidence,  ray  love. 

Mar.  I  will  deserve  'em.  [Exit. 
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RULE  A  WIFE,  AND  HAVE  A  WIFE. 


[Act  V. 


Leon.  My  work  is  done,  and  now  my  heart's  at 
.   ease. 
I  read  in  every  look  she  means  me  fairly, 
And  nobly  shall  my  love  reward  her  for  it. 
He  who  betrays  his  rights,  the  husband's  rights. 
To  pride  and  wantonness,  or  who  denies 
Affection  to  the  heart  he  has  subdued. 
Forfeits  his  claim  to  manhood  and  humanity.  \JExit, 

Scene  lY.— Another  Chamber. 
The  Ddke  of  Medina  discovered  upon  a  couch. 
Duke.  Why,  now  this  is  most  excellent  invention  ; 
I  shall  succeed,  spite  of  this  huffing  husband. 

Enter  Margarita. 

Who's  there'?  my  love? 

Mar.  'Tis  I,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Are  you  alone,  sweet  friend"! 

Mar.   Alone,   and   come   to   inquire  how  your 
wounds  are? 

Duke.  I  have  none,  lady,  not  a  hurt  about  me; 
My  damages  I  did  but  counterfeit : 
I  am  as  lusty  and  as  full  of  health, 
As  high  in  blood — 

Mar.  As  low  in  blood  you  mean. 
Dishonest  thoughts  debase  the  greatest  birth  ; 
The  man  that  acts  unworthily,  though  ennobled. 
Sullies  his  honour. 

Duke.  Nay,  nay,  my  Margarita.  [give. 

Mar.  Would  you  take  that  which  I've  no  right  to 
Steal  wedlock's  property,  and  in  his  house 
Would  you  his  wife  betray  ?  will  you  become 
Th'  ungrateful  viper,  who,  restor'd  to  life, 
Venom'd  the  breast  that  sav'd  him? 

Duke.  Leave  these  dull  thoughts  to  mortifying 
penance. 

Mar.  Ill  wishes  once,  my  lord,  my  mind  debas'd : 
You  found  my  weakness,  wanted  to  ensnare  it : 
Shameful  I  own  my  fault,  but  'tis  repented. 
No  more  the  wanton  Margarita  now. 
But  the  chaste  wife  of  Leon.  His  great  merit. 
His  manly  tenderness,  his  noble  nature, 
Commands  from  me  aftection  in  return. 
Pure  as  esteem  can  offer.    He  has  won  me ; 
I  owe  him  all  my  heart. 

Duke.  Indeed,  fair  lady. 
This  jesting  well  becomes  a  sprightly  beauty. 
Love  prompts  to  celebrate  sublimer  rites; 
No  more  mementos,  let  me  press  you  to  me, 
And  stifle  with  my  kisses. 

Mar.  Nay,  within  then  ! — 

Enter  Leon,  Don  Juan,  Don  Alonzo,  and  Don 
Sanchio. 

Leon.  Did  you  call,  my  wife  1  or  you,  my  lord? 
Was  it  your  grace  that  wanted  me?— No  answer. 
What  out  of  bed !  how  do  you,  my  good  lord  ? 
Methinks  you  look  but  poorly  on  this  matter. 
Has  my  wife  wounded  you  ?  You  were  well  before. 

Duke.  More  hurt  than  ever ;  spare  your  reproach, 
I  feel  too  much  already. 

Leon.  I  see  it,  sir ;  and  now  your  grace  shall  know 
I  can  as  ready  pardon  as  revenge. 
Be  comforted,  all  is  forgotten. 


Duke.  I  thank  you,  sir. 
Leon.  Wife,  you  are  a  right  one ; 
And  now  with  unknown  nations  I  dare  trust  ye. 
Juan.  No  more  feign'd  fights,  my  lord,  they  never 
prosper. 

Enter  Don  Michael  and  Estifania. 

Leon.  Who's  this?  my  Mahound  cousin'! 
Mich.   Good  sir,  'tis  very  good;    would  I'd  a 
house  too, 
For  there's  no  talking  in  the  open  air. 
My  termagant  coz,  I  would  be  bold  to  tell  ye, 
I  durst  be  merry  too,  I  tell  you  plainly; 
You  have  a  pretty  seat,  you  have  the  luck  on't, 
A  pretty  lady  too  :  I  have  miss'd  both; 
My  carpenter  built  in  a  mist,  I  thank  him. 
Do  me  the  courtesy  to  let  me  see  it, 
See  it  once  more.    But  I  shall  cry  for  anger. 
I'll  hire  a  chandler's  shop  close  under  ye. 
And,  for  my  foolery,  sell  soap  and  whipcord. 
Nay,  if  you  do  laugh  now,  and  laugh  heartily. 
You  are  a  fool,  coz. 

Leon.  I  must  laugh  a  little ; 
And  now  I've  done.  Coz,  thou  shalt  live  with  me, 
My  merry  coz,  the  world  shall  not  divorce  us : 
Thou  art  a  valiant  man,  and  thou  shalt  never  want : 
Will  this  content  theel 

Mich.  I'll  cry,  and  then  be  thankful. 
Indeed  I  will,  and  I'll  be  honest  to  ye ; 
I'd  live  a  swallow  here,  I  must  confess. 
Wife,  I  forgive  thee  all,  if  thou  be  honest. 
And  at  thy  peril,  I  believe  thee  excellent. 
Esti.  If  I  prove  otherwise,  let  me  beg  first. 
Mar.  Hold  ;  this  is  your's,  some  recompense  for 
service.  (Gives  Estifania  a  purse .) 

Dwifce.Andthis  is  your's,  your  true  commission,  sir. 
Now  you're  a  captain.  {To  Leon.) 

Leon.  You're  a  noble  prince,  sir; 
And  now  a  soldier. 

Juan.  Sir,  1  shall  wait  upon  you  through  all  for- 
Alon.  And  J.  [tunes. 

Altea.  Ana  I  must  needs  attend  my  mistress. 
Leon.  Will  you  go,  sister? 
Altea.  Yes,  indeed,  good  brother; 
I  have  two  ties,  mine  own  blood,  and  my  mistress. 
Mar.  Is  she  your  sister  1 
Leon.  Yes,  indeed,  good  wife. 
And  my  best  sister ;  for  she  prov'd  so,  wench, 
When  she  deceiv'd  you  with  a  loving  husband. 
Altea.  I  would  not  deal  so  truly  for  a  stranger. 
Mar.  Well,  I  could  chide  ye; 
But  it  must  be  lovingly,  and  like  a  sister. 
Duke.  I'll  bring  ye  on  your  way,  and  feast  ye 
nobly. 
For  now  I  have  an  hone.st  heart  to  love  3*6. 
Juan,  Your  colours  you  must  wear,  and  wear 
'em  proudly, 
Wear  'em  betore  the  bullet,  and  in  blood  too ; 
And  all  the  world  shall  know  we're  virtue's  ser- 
vants. 
Duke.  And  all  the  world  shall  know  a  noble  mind 
Makes  women  beautiful,  and  envy  blind. 

Leon.  All  yon  who  mean  to  lead  a  happy  life. 
First  learn  to  rule,  and  then  to  have  a  wife. 

[Exeunt. 


THE   SCHOOL   FOR   SCANDAL; 

A  COMEDY,  IN  FIFE  ACTS.— BY  R.  B.  SHERIDAN. 


Act  IV.— Scene  3. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Lady  Sneerwell's  House. 

Lady  Snekrwell  and  Snake  discovered 
drinking  chocolate. 

Lady  S.  The  paragraphs,  you  say,  Mr.  Snake, 
were  all  inserted  ? 
I       Snake.  They  were,    madam ;  and  as   I  copied 
5  them  myself  in  a  feigned  hand,  there   can  be  no 
'    saspicion  whence  they  came. 

Lady  S.  Did  you  circulate  the  report  of  Lady 

Brittle's  intrigue  with  Captain  Boastall  ? 

Snake.  That's  in  as  fine  a  train  as  your  ladyship 

•    could  wish.    In  the  common   course   of  things,  I 

think  it  must  reach  Mrs.  Clackitt's  ears  within  four 

and  twenty  hours ;  and  then,  you  know,  the  bu- 

;    siness  is  as  good  as  done. 

I        LadyS.  Why,  truly,  Mrs.  Clackitt  has  a  very 
I    pretty  talent,  and  a  great  deal  of  industry. 

Snake.  True,  madam,  and  has  been  tolerably 
successful  in  her  day.  To  my  knowledge,  she  has 
been  the  cause  of  six  matches  being  broken  off, 
and  three  sons  being  disinherited  ;  of  four  forced 
elopements,  as  many  close  confinements,  nine  se- 

Earate  maintenances,  and  two  divorces.  Nay,  I 
ave  more  than  once  traced  her  causing  a  tete-a- 
tete  in  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine,  when  the 
parties,  perhaps,  had  never  seen  each  other's  face 
before  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 


Lady  S.  She  certainly  has  talents,  but  her  man- 
ner is  gross. 

Snake.  'Tis  very  true.  She  generally  designs 
well,  has  a  free  tongue,  and  a  bold  invention ;  but 
her  colouring  is  too  dark,  and  her  outlines  often 
extravagant.  She  wants  that  delicacy  of  mellow- 
ness of  sneer,  which  distinguish  your  ladyship's 
scandal. 

Lady  S.  Ah  !  You  are  partial.  Snake. 

Snake.  Not  in  the  least ;  every  body  allows  that 
Lady  Sneerwell  can  do  more  with  a  word  or  a  look 
than  many  can  with  the  most  laboured  detail,  even 
when  they  happen  to  have  a  little  truth  on  their 
side  to  support  it. 

Lady  S.  Yes,  my  dear  Snake;  and  I  am  no 
hypocrite  to  deny  the  satisfaction  I  reap  from  the 
success  of  my  efforts.  (They  rise.)  Wounded  my- 
self, in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  by  the  envenomed 
tongue  of  slander,  I  confess  I  have  since  known 
no  pleasure  equal  to  the  reducing  others  to  the 
level  of  my  own  reputation. 

Snake.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural.  But,  Lady 
Sneerwell,  there  is  one  affair  in  which  you  have 
lately  employed  me,  wherein,  I  confess,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  guess  your  motives. 

Lady  S.  I  conceive  you  mean  with  respect  to 
my  neighbour,  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  and  his  family? 

Snake.  I  do.  Here  are  two  young  men,  to  whom 
Sir  Peter  has  acted  as  a  kind  of  guardian  since 
their  father's  death  ;  the  eldest  possessing  the  most 
1.5^ 
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[Act  I. 


caatioas  and  so  reserved,  that  everybody  was  sure 
there  was  some  reason  for  it  at  bottom. 

Mrs.  C.  Why,  to  be  sure,  a  tale  of  scandal  is  as 
fatal  to  the  credit  of  a  prudent  lady  of  her  stamp, 
as  a  fever  is  generally  to  those  of  the  strongest 
constitutions.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  puny  sickly  re- 
putation, that  is  always  ailing,  yet  will  outlive  the 
robnster  characters  of  a  hundred  prudes. 

Sir  B,  True,  madam  ;  there  are  true  valetudina- 
rians in  reputation  as  well  as  constitution  ;  who, 
being  conscious  of  their  weak  part,  avoid  the  least 
breath  of  air,  and  supply  their  want  of  stamina  by 
care  and  circumspection. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  but  this  may  be  all  a  mistake. 
You  know,  Sir  Benjamin,  very  trifling  circum- 
stances often  give  rise  to  the  most  injurious  tales. 

Crab.  That  they  do,  I'll  be  sworn,  ma'am.  Did 
you  ever  hear  how  Miss  Piper  came  to  lose  her 
lover  and  her  character  last  summer  atTunbridge? 
Sir  Benjamin,  you  remember  it. 

SirB.  Oh!  to  be  sure;  the  most  whimsical  of 
circumstances. 

Lady  S,  How  was  it,  pray  ? 

CrcA.  Why,  one  evening,  at  IMiss  Ponto's  as- 
sembly, the  conversation  happened  to  turn  on  the 
breeding  Nova  Scotia  sheep  in  this  country.  Says 
a  young  lady  in  company,  I  have  known  instances 
of  it;  for  Miss  Letitia  Piper,  a  first  cousin  of  mine, 
bad  a  Nova  Scotia  sheep  that  produced  her  twins. 
What!  cries  the  lady  dowager  Dundizzy,  (who  you 
know  is  as  deaf  as  a  post,)  has  Miss  Piper  had 
twins'?  This  mistake,  as  you  may  imagine,  threw  the 
whole  company  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  However, 
'twas  the  next  day  every  where  reported,  and  in  a 
few  days  believed  by  the  whole  town,  that  Miss 
Letitia  Piper  had  actually  been  brought  to  bed  of  a 
fine  boy  and  girl  ;  and,  in  less  than  a  week,  there 
were  some  people  who  could  name  the  father,  and 
the  farm-house  where  the  babies  were  put  to  nurse. 

Lady  S.  Strange,  indeed ! 

Crab.  Matter  of  fact,  I  assure  you.  Oh,  lud ! 
Mr.  Surface,  pray  is  it  true,  that  your  uncle.  Sir 
Oliver,  is  coming  home  ? 

Joseph.  Not  that  I  know  of,  indeed,  sir. 

Crab.  He  has  been  in  the  East  Indies  a  long  time. 
You  can  scarcely  remember  him,  I  believe  f  Sad 
comfort,  whenever  he  returns,  to  hear  how  jour 
brother  has  gone  on  I 

Joseph.  Charles  has  been  imprudent,  sir,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  I  hope  no  busy  people  have  already  pre- 
judiced Sir  Oliver  against  him.  He  may  reform. 

SirB.  To  be  sure  he  may  :  for  my  part,  I  never 
believed  him  to  be  so  utterly  void  of  principal  as 
people  say  ;  and  though  he  has  lost  all  his  friends,  I 
am  told  nobody  is  better  spoken  of  by  the  Jews. 

Crab.  That's  true,  egad  !  nephew.  If  the  Old 
Jewry  were  a  ward,  I  believe  Charles  would  be  an 
alderman:  no  man  more  popular  there,  'fore  gad  !  I 
hear  he  pays  as  many  annuities  as  the  Irish  tontine  ; 
and  that  whenever  he  is  sick,  they  have  prayers  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health  in  all  the  synagogues. 

SirB.  Yet  no  man  lives  in  greater  splendour. 
They  tell  me,  when  he  entertains  his  friends,  he  will 
Sit  down  to  dinner  with  a  dozen  of  his  own  securi- 
ties ;  have  a  score  of  tradesmen  waiting  in  the  ante- 
chamber, and  an  officer  behind  every  guest's  chair. 

Joseph.  This  may  be  entertainment  to  you,  gen- 
tlemen, but  you  pay  very  little  regard  to  the  feel- 
ings of  a  brother. 

Maria.  Their  malice  is  intolerable.   LadySneer- 

well,  I  must  wish  you  a  good  morning!   I'm  not 

very  well.  [£xi/. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh,  dear!  she  changes  colour  very  much. 

LadyS.  Do,  Mrs.  Candour,  follow  her  :  she  may 
want  your  assistance. 

Mrs.  C.  That  I  will,  with  all  my  soul,  ma'am. 
Poor  dear  girl,  who  knows  what  her  situation  may 
^e.  lExit. 


LadyS.  'Twas  nothing  but  that  she  could  not 
bear  to  hear  Charles  reflected  on,  notwithstanding 
their  diff^erence. 

SirB.  The  young  lady'sjjcKcftanf  is  obvious. 

Crab.  But,  Benjamin,  you  must  not  give  up  the 
pursuit  for  that :  follow  her,  and  put  her  into  good 
humour.  Repeat  her  some  of  your  own  verses. 
Come,  I'll  assist  you. 

Sir  B.  Mr.  Surface,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  yon; 
but  depend  on't,  your  brother  is  utterly  undone. 

Crab.  Oh,  lud!  ay,  undone  as  ever  man  was. — 
Can't  raise  a  guinea! 

Sir  B.  And  every  thing  sold,  I'm  told,  that  was 
moveable. 

Crab.  I  have  seen  one  that  was  at  his  house.  Not 
a  thing  left  but  some  empty  bottles  that  were  over- 
looked, and  the  family  pictures,  which  I  believe 
are  framed  in  the  wainscot ! 

SirB.  And  I'm  very  sorry,  also,  to  hear  some 
bad  stories  against  him. 

Crab.  Oh !  he  has  done  many  mean  things,  that's 
certain. 

SirB.  But,  however,  as  he's  your  brother — 

Crab.  We'll  tell  you  all  another  opportunity. 

[Exit  with  Sir  Benjamin. 

LadyS.  Ha,  ha!  'tis  very  hard  for  them  to  leave 
a  subject  they  have  not  quite  run  down, 

Joseph.  And  I  believe  the  abuse  was  no  more  ac- 
ceptable to  your  ladyship  than  Maria. 

Lady  S.  I  doubt  her  afiections  are  farther  en- 
gaged than  we  imagine.  But  the  family  are  to  be 
here  this  evening,  so  you  may  as  well  dine  where 
you  are,  and  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving farther;  in  the  meantime,  I'll  go  and  plot 
mischief,  and  you  shall  study  sentiment.     [Exettnt. 

Scene  II.— Sir  Peter's  House. 

Enter  Sir  Peter. 

"Sir  P.  When  an  old  bachelor  marries  a  yoang 
wife,  what  is  he  to  expect  1  'Tis  now  six  months 
since  Lady  Teazle  made  me  the  happiest  of  men  ; 
and  I  have  been  the  most  miserable  dog  ever  since  ! 
We  tiffed  a  little  going  to  church,  and  came  to  a 
quarrel  before  the  bells  had  done  ringing.  I  was 
more  than  once  nearly  choked  with  gall  during  the 
honey-moon,  and  had  lost  all  comfort  of  life  before 
my  friends  had  done  wishing  me  joy.  Yet  I  chose 
with  caution ;  a  girl  bred  wholly  in  the  country, 
who  never  knew  luxury  beyond  one  silk  gown,  nor 
dissipation  above  the  annual  gala  of  a  race-ball. 
Yet  now  she  plays  her  part  in  all  the  extravagant 
fopperies  of  the  fashion  and  the  town,  with  as  ready 
a  grace  as  if  she  had  never  seen  a  bash  or  a  grass- 
plot  out  of  Grosvenor  Square  !  I  am  sneered  at  by 
all  my  acquaintance,  and  paragraphed  in  the  news- 
papers. She  dissipates  my  fortune,  and  contradicts 
all  my  humours  ;  yet,  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  doubt  I 
love  her,  or  I  should  never  bear  all  this.  However, 
I'll  never  be  weak  enough  to  own  it. 

Enter  RoWLEY. 

Row.  Oh !  Sir  Peter,  your  servant :  how  is  it 
with  you,  sir? 

Sir  P.  Very  bad,  master  Rowley,  very  bad !  I 
meet  with  nothing  but  crosses  and  vexations. 

Row.  What  can  have  happened  since  yesterday  1 

Sir  P.  A  good  question  to  a  married  man  ! 

Row.  Nay,  I'm  sure,  Sir  Peter,  your  lady  qan- 
not  be  the  cause  of  your  uneasiness. 

Sir  P.  Why,  has  anybody  told  you  she  is  dead? 

Roio.  Come,  come,  Sir  Peter ;  you  love  her,  not- 
withstanding your  tempers  don't  exactly  agree. 

.Sir  P.  But  the  fault  is  entirely  hers,  mastec 
Rowley.  lam,  myself,  the  sweetest  tempered  man 
alive,  and  hate  a  teasing  temper :  and  so  I  tell  hec  [ 
a  hundred  times  a  day. 

jRott>.  Indeed ! 
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Sir  P.  Ay,  and  what  13  verji  extraordinary,  in 
all  our  disputes  she  is  always  in  the  wrong  !  But 
Lady  Sneerwell,  and  the  set  she  meets  at  her  house, 
encourage  the  perverseness  of  her  disposition. 
Then,  to  complete  my  vexation,  Maria,  my  ward, 
whom  I  ought  to  have  the  power  of  a  father  over, 
is  determined  to  turn  rebel,  too,  and  absolutely  re- 
fuses the  man  whom  I  have  long  resolved  on  for  her 
husband :  meaning,  I  suppose,  to  bestow  herself 
on  his  profligate  brother. 

Row.  You  know,  sir,  I  have  always  taken  the 
liberty  to  diiferwith  you  on  the  subject  of  these 
two  young  gentlemen.  I  only  wish  you  may  be  de- 
ceived in  your  opinion  of  the  elder.  For  Charles, 
my  life  on't !  he  will  retrieve  his  errors  yet.  Their 
worthy  father,  once  my  honoured  master,  was,  at 
his  years,  nearly  as  wild  a  spark ;  yet,  when  he 
diedj  he  did  not  leave  a  more  benevolent  heart  to 
lament  his  loss. 

Sir  P.  You  are  wrong,  master  Rowley.  On  their 
father's  death,  you  know,  I  acted  as  a  kind  of  guar- 
dian to  them  both,  till  their  uncle  Sir  Oliver's  libe- 
rality gave  them  an  early  independence  :  of  course, 
no  person  could  have  more  opportunities  of  judging 
of  their  hearts,  and  1  was  never  mistaken  in  my  life. 
Joseph  is  indeed  a  model  for  the  young  men  of  the 
age.  He  is  a  man  of  sentiment,  and  acts  up  to  the 
sentiments  he  professes  ;  but  for  the  other,  take  my 
word  for't,  if  he  had  any  grain  of  virtue  by  descent, 
he  has  dissipated  it  with  the  rest  of  his  inheritance. 
Ah!  my  old  friend,  Sir  Oliver,  will  be  deeply  mor- 
tified when  he  finds  how  part  of  his  bounty  has 
been  misapplied. 

Row.  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  so  violent  against 
the  young  man,  because  this  may  be  the  most  cri- 
tical period  of  his  fortune.  I  came  hither  with 
news  that  will  surprise  you. 

Sir  P.  What!  let  me  hear. 

Row.  Sir  Oliver  is  arrived,  and  at  this  moment 
in  town. 

Sir  P.  How!  you  astonish  me!  I  thought  you 
did  not  expect  him  this  month. 

Row,  1  did  not ;  but  his  passage  has  been  re- 
markably quick. 

Sir  P.  Egad  !  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  my  old  friend. 
'Tis  sixteen  years  since  we  met.  We  have  had  many 
a  day  together.  But  does  he  still  enjoin  as  not  to 
inform  his  nephews  of  his  arrival  1 

Row.  Most  strictly.  He  means,  before  it  is 
known,  to  make  some  trial  of  their  dispositions. 

Sir  P.  Ah  !  there  needs  no  art  to  discover  their 
merits  :  however,  he  shall  have  his  way.  But,  pray, 
does  he  know  I  am  married? 

Row.  Yes,  and  will  soon  wish  you  joy. 

Sir  P.  What,  as  we  drink  health  to  a  friend  in  a 
consumption.  Ah  !  Oliver  will  laugh  at  me.  We 
used  to  rail  at  matrimony  together  :  but  he  has 
been  steady  to  his  text.  Well,  he  must  be  at  my 
bouse,  though  !  I'll  instantly  give  orders  for  his 
reception.  But,  master  Rowley,  don't  drop  aword 
that  Lady  Teazle  and  I  ever  disagree. 

Row.  By  no  means. 

Sir  P.  For  I  should  never  be  able  to  stand  Noll's 
jokes;  so  I'd  have  him  think.  Lord  forgive  me! 
that  we  are  a  very  happy  couple. 

Row.  I  understand  you  :  but  then  you  must  be 
very  careful  not  to  differ  while  he  is  in  the  house 
with  you. 

Sir  P.  Egad!  and  so  we  must;  and  that's  im- 
possible. Ah  !  master  Rowley,  when  an  old  bache- 
lor marries  a  young  wife,  he  deserves — no — the 
crime  carries  its  punishment  along  with  it.  [^Exeunt. 

ACT  II — Scene  \.—Sir  Peter's  Home. 

Enter  SiR  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle. 

*t»-  P.  Lady  Teazle,  Lady  Teazle,  I'll  not  bear 
it! 


Lady  T.  Sir  Peter,  Sir  Peter,  you  may  bear  it 
or  not,  as  you  please;  but  I  ought  to  have  my  own 
way  in  every  thing;  and  what's  more,  I  will,  too. 
What!  though  I  was  educated  in  the  country,  I 
know  very  well  that  women  of  fashion  in  London 
are  accountable  to  nobody  after  they  are  married. 

Sir  P.  Very  well,  ma'am,  very  well!  so,  a  hus- 
band is  to  have  no  influence,  no  authority? 

Lady  T.  Authority  !  No,  to  be  sure  :  if  you 
wanted  authority  over  me,  you  should  have  adopt- 
ed me,  and  not  married  me  :  I  am  sure  you  were 
old  enough. 

Sir  P.  Old  enough  !  ay,  there  it  is.  Well,  well, 
LadyTeazle,  though  my  life  maybe  made  unhappy 
by  your  temper,  I'll  not  be  ruined  by  your  extra- 
vagance. 

Lady  T.  My  extravagance  I  I'm  sure  I'm  not 
more  extravagant  than  a  woman  of  fashion  ought 
to  be. 

Sir  P.  No,  no,  madam,  you  shall  throw  awayno 
more  sums  on  such  unmeaning  luxury.  'Slife !  to 
spend  as  much  to  furnish  your  dressing-room  with 
flowers  in  winter  as  would  suffice  to  turn  the  Pan- 
theon into  a  green-house,  and  give  a.fete  champetre 
at  Christmas. 

Lady  T.  Lord,  Sir.  Peter,  am  I  to  blame,  be- 
cause flowers  are  dear  in  cold  weather?  You  should 
find  fault  with  the  climate,  and  not  with  me.  For 
my  part,  I'm  sure,  I  wish  it  were  spring  all  theyear 
round,  and  that  roses  grew  under  our  feet! 

Sir  P.  Oons !  madam,  if  you  had  been  born  to 
this,  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  your  talking  thus;  but 
you  forget  what  your  situation  was  when  I  married 
you. 

Lady  T.  No,  no,  I  don't ;  'twas  a  very  disagree- 
able one,  or  I  should  never  have  married  you. 

Sir  P.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  you  were  then  in  some- 
what an  humbler  style  :  the  daughter  of  a  plain 
country  'squire.  Recollect,  Lady  Teazle,  when  I 
first  saw  you  sitting  at  your  tambour,  in  a  pretty 
figured  linen  gown,  with  a  bunch  of  keys  at  your 
side  ;  your  hair  combed  smooth  overaroll,  and  your 
apartment  hung  round  with  fruits  in  worsted,  of 
your  own  working. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  yes!  I  remember  it  very  well,  and 
a  curious  life  I  led.  My  daily  occupation  to  inspect 
the  dairy,  superintend  the  poultry,  make  extracts 
from  the  family  receipt-book,  "and  comb  my  aunt 
Deborah's  lap-dog. 

Sir  P.  Yes,  yes,  ma'am,  'twas  so,  indeed. 

Lady  T.  And  then,  you  know,  my  evening 
amusements  !  To  draw  patterns  for  ruffles,  which  I 
had  not  materials  to  make  up  ;  to  play  Pope  Joan 
with  the  curate  ;  to  read  a  novel  to  my  aunt ;  or  to 
be  stuck  down  to  an  old  spinet  to  strum  my  father 
to  sleep  after  a  fox-chase. 

Sir  P.  I  am  glad  you  have  got  so  good  a  me- 
mory. Yes,  madam,  these  were  the  recreations  I 
took  you  from  ;  but  now  you  must  have  your  coach, 
vis-a-vis,  and  three  povvdered footmen  before  your 
chair  ;  and,  in  the  summer,  a  pair  of  white  cats  to 
draw  you  to  Kensington  Gardens.  No  recollection, 
I  suppose,  when  you  were  content  to  ride  double, 
behind  the  butler,  on  a  dock'd  coach-horse. 

Lady  T.  No;  I  swear  I  never  did  that:  I  deny 
the  butler  and  the  coach-horse. 

Sir  P.  This,  madam,  was  your  situation;  and 
what  have  I  done  for  you  ?  I  have  made  you  a  wo- 
man of  fashion,  of  fortune,  of  rank ;  in  short,  I 
have  made  you  my  wife. 

Lady  T.  Well,  then,  and  there  is  but  one  thing 
more  you  can  make  me  to  add  to  the  obligation, 
and  that  is — 

Sir  P.  My  widow,  I  suppose? 

LadyT.  Hem!  hem' 

Sir  P.  I  thank  you,  madam;  but  don't  flatter 
yourself;  for  though  your  ill  conduct  may  disturb 
my  peace  of  mind,  it  shall  never  break  my  heart. 
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I  promise  yon:  however,  lam  equally  obliged  to 
yoQ  for  the  hint. 

Lady  T.  Then  why  will  yoa  endeavour  to  make 
yoarself  so  disagreeable  to  me,  and  thwart  me  in 
every  little  elegant  expense? 

Sir  P.  'Slifefmadamjlsay,  had  yon  any  of  these 
little  elegant  expenses  when  you  married  me? 

LadyT.  Lud,  Sir  Peter!  would  yon  have  me 
out  of  tile  fashion? 

Sir  P.  The  fashion,  indeed!  What  had  yoa  to 
do  with  the  fashion  before  you  married  me? 

Lady  T.  For  my  part,  I  should  think  you  would 
like  to  have  your  wife  thought  a  woman  of 
taste. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  there  again;  taste  !  zounds,  madam, 
you  had  no  taste  when  you  married  me. 

Lady  T.  That's  very  true,  indeed.  Sir  Peter ;  and 
after  having  married  you,  I  should  never  pretend 
to  taste  again,  I  allow.  But  now, 'Sir  Peter,  since 
•we  have  finished  our  daily  jangle,  I  presume  I  may 
go  to  my  engagement  at  Lady  Sneerweil's. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  there's  another  precious  circam- 
stance  -,  a  charming  set  of  acquaintance  you  have 
made  there. 

Lady  T.  Nay,  Sir  Peter,  they  are  all  people  of 
rank  and  fortune,  and  remarkably  tenacious  of  re- 
putation. 

Sir  P.  Yes,  egad,  they  are  tenacious  of  reputa- 
tion with  a  vengeance  :  for  they  don't  choose  any- 
body should  have  a  character  but  themselves!  Such 
a  crew  !  Ah!  many  a  wretch  has  rid  on  a  hurdle 
who  has  done  less  mischief  than  these  utterers  of 
forged  tales,  coiners  of  scandal,  and  clippers  of 
reputation. 

Lady  T.  What !  would  you  restrain  the  freedom 
of  speech? 

Sir  P.  Ah !  they  have  made  you  just  as  bad  as 
any  one  of  the  society. 

Lady  T.  Why,  I  believe  I  do  bear  a  part  with  a 
tolerable  grace. 

Sir  P.  Grace,  indeed  ! 

Lady  T.  But  I  vow  I  bear  no  malice  against  the 
people  I  abuse.  When  I  say  an  ill-natured  thing, 
tis  out  of  pure  good  humour ;  and  I  take  it  for 
granted,  they  deal  exactly  in  the  same  manner  with 
me.  But,  Sir  Peter,  you  know  yoa  promised  to 
come  to  Lady  Sneerweil's,  too. 

Sir  P.  Well,  well,  I'll  call  in  just  to  look  after 
my  own  character. 

Lady  T.  Then,  indeed,  you  must  make  haste  after 
me,  or  you'll  be  too  late.  So,  good  b'ye.        {^Exil. 

Sir  P.  So,  I  have  gained  much  by  my  intended 
expostulations  :  yet,  with  what  a  charming  air  she 
contradicts  every  thing  I  say,  and  how  pleasingly 
she  shews  her  contempt  for  my  authority!  Well, 
though  I  can't  make  her  love  me,  there  is  great  sa- 
tisfaction in  quarrelling  with  her ;  and  I  think  she 
never  appears  to  such  advantage  as  when  she  is 
doing  everything  in  her  power  to  plague  me.  [jExit. 

Scene   II. — Lady  Sneerweil's    House. — Company 
sitting  at  the  back  of  the  stage  at  card  tables. 

Lady  Sneerwell,  Mrs.  Candour,  Crabtree, 
Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  and  Joseph  Sur- 
face, discovered  ;  Servants  attending  with  tea,  Sfc. 

Lady  S.  Nay,  positively,  we  will  hear  it. 

Joseph.  Yes,  yes  ;  the  epigram,  by  all  means. 

Sir  B.  O  plague  on't,  uncle,  'tis  mere  nonsense. 

Crab.  No,  uo  ;  'fore  Gad,  very  clever  for  an  ex- 
tempore ! 

Sir  B.  But,  ladies,  you  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  circumstance.  You  must  know,  that  one 
day  last  week,  as  Lady  Betty  Curricle  was  taking 
the  dust  iu  Hyde  Park,  in  a  sort  of  duodecimo 
phaeton,  she  desired  me  to  write  some  verses  on 
tier  ponies ;  upon  which  I  took  out  my  pocket- 
book,  and  in  one  moment,  produced  the  following  : 


Sure  never  were  teen  two  snob  beanliful  ponies ; 

Other  horses  are  clowns,  but  these  macaronies  : 

To  give  them  this  title  I'm  sure  is  notwrong. 

Their  legs  are  so  slim,  and  their  tails  are  so  long. 

Crab.  There,  ladies,  done  in  the  smack  of  a 
whip,  and  on  horseback,  too. 

Joseph.  A  very  Phoebus,  mounted,  indeed,  Sir 
Benjamin ! 

Sir  B.  Oh,  dear,  sir!  trifles,  trifles. 

Enter  Maria  and  Lady  Teazle. 

Mrs.  C.  I  must  have  a  copy.  [Peter  ? 

Lady  S.  Lady  Teazle,  I  hope  we  shall  see  Sir 

Lady  T.  I  believe  he'll  wait  on  your  ladyship 
presently. 

Lady  S.  Maria,  my  dear,  you  look  grave.  Come, 
you  shall  sit  down  to  piquet  with  Mr.  Surface. 

Maria.  I  take  very  little  pleasure  in  cards  ;  how- 
ever, I'll  do  as  your  ladyship  pleases. 

Lady  T.  I  am  surprised  Mr. Surface  should  sit 
down  with  her  ;  I  thought  he  would  have  embraced 
this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  me,  before  Sir 
Peter  came.  {Aside.) 

Mrs.  C.  Now,  I'll  die,  but  you  are  so  scandal- 
ous, I'll  forswear  your  society. 

LadyT.  What's  the  matter,  Mrs.  Candour? 

Mrs.  C.  They'll  not  allow  oar  friend.  Miss  Ver- 
million, to  be  handsome. 

Lady  S.  Oh  !  surely,  she  is  a  pretty  woman. 

Crab.  I  am  very  glad  yoa  think  so,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  C.  She  has  a  charming  fresh  colour. 

Lady  T.  Yes,  when  it  is  fresh  put  on. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh,  fie  !  I'll  swear  her  colour  is  natural : 
I  have  seen  it  come  and  go. 

Lady  T.  I  dare  swear  you  have,  ma'am  :  it  goes 
ofl'  at  night,  and  comes  again  in  the  morning. 

Mrs.C.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  how  I  hate  to  hear  yoa 
talk  so!  But  surely,  now,  her  sister  is,  or  was, 
very  handsome. 

Crab.  Who?  Mrs.  Evergreen?  Olord!  she's  six 
and  fifty  if  she's  an  hour? 

Mrs.  C.  Now,  positively,  yon  wrong  her  ;  fifty- 
two  or  fifty-three  is  the  utmost;  and  I  don't  think 
she  looks  more. 

Sir  B.  Ab  !  there's  no  judging  by  her  looks, 
unless  one  could  see  her  face. 

LadyS.  Well,  well ;  if  Mrs.  Evergreen  does  take 
some  pains  to  repair  the  ravages  of  time,  you  must 
allow  she  efl'ectsit  with  great  ingenuity  ;  and  surely 
that's  better  than  the  careless  manner  in  which  the 
widow  Ochre  caulks  her  wrinkles. 

Sir  B.  Nay,  now.  Lady  Sneerwell,  you  are  se- 
vere upon  the  widow.  Come,  come,  'tis  not  that 
she  paints  so  ill ;  but  when  she  has  finished  her 
face,  she  joins  it  on  so  badly  to  her  neck,  that  she 
looks  like  a  mended  statue,  in  which  the  connois- 
seur may  see  at  once  that  the  bead  is  modern, 
though  the  trunk's  antique. 

Crab.  Ha,  ha,  ha!   Well  said,  nephew! 

Mrs.  C.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  you  may  make  me 
laugh;  but  I  vow  I  hate  you  for  it.  What  do  yoo 
think  of  Miss  Simper? 

Sir  B.  Why,  she  has  very  pretty  teeth. 

Lady  T.  Yes,  and  on  that  account,  when  she  is 
neither  speaking  or  laughing,  (which  very  seldom 
happens,)  she  never  absolutely  shuts  her  mouth, 
but  leaves  it  always  on  a  jar,  as  it  were — thus.. 
(Shews  her  teeth.) 

Mrs.  C.  How  can  you  be  so  ill-natured? 

Lady  T.  Nay,  I  allow  even  that's  better  than  the 
pains  Mrs.  Prim  takes  to  conceal  her  losses  in  front. 
She  draws  her  mouth  till  it  positively  resembles  the 
aperture  of  a  poor  box,  and  all  her  words  appear 
to  slideoutedgewise,  as  it  were  ;  thus — How  do  you 
do,  madam!   Yes,  madam,  (Mimics.) 

Lady  S.  Very  well,  Lady  Teazle ;  I  see  yon  can 
be  a  little  severe. 

LadyT.  In   defence  of  a  friend  it  is  but  jus- 
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tice.    But  here  comes  Sir  Peter  to  spoil  our  plea- 
santry. 

Enter  SiR  PETER  TEAZLE. 
Sir,  P.  Ladies,  yoar  most  obedient.  Mercy  on 
me!  here  is  the  whole  set!    a  character  dead   at 
every  word,  I  suppose.   {Aside.) 

Mrs.C.  I  am  rejoiced  yon  are  come,  Sir  Peter. 
They  have  been  so  censorious  ;  they'll  allow  good 
qualities  to  nobody. 

Sir  P.  That  must  be  very  distressing  to  you, 
indeed,  Mrs.  Candour. 

Mrs.  C.  Not  even  good  nature  to  our  friend  Mrs. 
Pursy. 

Lady  T.  What,  the  fat  dowager  who  was  at  Mrs. 
Quadrille's  last  ni^ht? 

Mrs.  C.  Nay,  but  her  bulk  is  her  misfortune : 
and  when  she  takes  such  pains  to  get  rid  of  it,  you 
ought  not  to  reflect  on  her. 
Lady  S.  That's  very  true,  indeed. 
Lady  T.  Yes,  I  know  she  almost  lives  on  acids 
and  small  whey  ;  laces  herself  by  puUies  ;  and  often 
in  the  hottest  noon  in  summer,  you  may  see  her  on 
a  little  squat  pony,  with  her  hair  plaited  op  be- 
hind like  a  drummer's,  and  puflfing  round  the  ring 
on  a  full  trot. 

Mrs.  C.  I  thank  yon.  Lady  Teazle,  for  defending 
her. 

Sir  P.  Yes,  a  good  defence,  truly! 
Mrs.  C.  But,  Sir  Benjamin  is   as  censorious  as 
Miss  Sallow. 

Crab.  Yes,  and  she  is  a  curious  being  to  pretend 
to  be  censorious  :  an  awkward  gawky,  without  any 
one  good  point  under  heaven. 

Mrs.  C,  Positively,  you  shall  not  be  so  very  se- 
vere. Miss  Sallow  is  a  nearrelationof  mine  by  mar- 
riage, and  as  for  her  person,  great  allowance  is  to  be 
made  ;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  a  woman  labours  under 
many  disadvantages  who  tries  to  pass  for  a  girl  at 
six  and  thirty. 

LadyS.  Though,  surely,  she  is  handsome  still  ; 
and  for  the  weakness  in  her  eyes,  considering  how 
much  she  reads  by  candlelight,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at. 

Mrs.  C.  True  ;  and  then  as  to  her  manner;  upon 
my  word,  I  think  it  is  particularly  graceful,  con- 
sidering she  never  had  the  least  education ;  for  you 
know  her  mother  was  a  Welsh  milliner,  and  her 
father  a  sugar-baker  at  Bristol. 

Sir  B.  Ah  !  yon  are  both  ofyou  too  good-natured  ! 
•S'lV  P.    Yes,   d — d    good-natured  !     This    their 
own  relation!  mercy  on  me  !  (Aside.) 

Crab. Oh,  to  be  sure:  she  has  herself  the  oddest 
countenance  that  ever  was  seen  ;  'tis  a  collection 
of  features  from  all  the  different  countries  of  the 
globe. 
Sir  B.  So  she  has,  indeed — an  Irish  front — 
Crab.  Caledonian  locks — 
Sir  B.  Dutch  nose — 
Crab.  Austrian  lips — : 
Sir  B.  Complexion  of  a  Spaniard — 
Crab.  And  teeth  a  la  Chinois — 
Sir  B.  In  short,  her  face  resembles  a  table  d'hote 
at  Spa,  where  no  two  guests  are  of  a  nation — 

Crab.  Or  a  congress  at  the  close  of  a  general  war, 
wherein  all  the  members,  even  to  her  eyes,  appear  to 
have  a  ditt'erent  interest,  and  her  nose  and  chin  are 
the  only  parties  likely  to  join  issue. 
Mrs.  C.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  P.  Mercy  on  my  life!  a  person  they  dine 
■with  twice  a  week.  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  C.  Nay,  but  I  vow  j-ou  shall  not  carry  the 
laugh  off  so  ;  for,  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  Mrs. 
Ogle— 

Sir  P.  Madam,  madam,  I  beg  your  pardon  ; 
there's  no  slopping  these  good  gentlemen's  tongues. 
But  when  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Candour,  that  the  lady 
they  are  abusing  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  I 
hope  you'll  not  take  her  part. 


LadyS.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well  said.  Sir  Peter!  but 
yon  are  a  cruel  creature ;  too  phlegmatic  yourself 
for'a  jest,  and  too  peevish  to  allow  wit  in  others. 

Sir  P.  Ah !  madam,  true  wit  is  more  nearly  allied 
to  good-nature,  than  your  ladyship  is  aware  of. 

Lady  T.  True,  Sir  Peter ;  I  believe  they  are  so 
nearakin  that  they  can  never  be  united. 

SirB.  Or  rather,  suppose  them  man  and  wife, 
because  one  so  seldom  sees  them  together. 

Lady  T.  But  Sir  Peter  is  such  an  enemy  to  scan- 
dal, I  believe  he  would  have  it  put  down  by  par- 
liament. 

Sir  P.  'Fore  heaven,  madam,  if  they  were  to  con- 
sider the  sporting  with  reputation  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  poaching  on  manors,  and  pass  an  act  for 
preservation  of  fame,  as  well  as  game,  I  believe 
mauv  would  thank  them  for  the  bill. 

LadyS.  Oh.lud!  Sir  Peter,  would  you  deprive 
us  of  our  privileges? 

Sir  p.  Ay,  madam;  and  then  no  person  should 
be  permitted  to  kill  characters  and  run  down  re- 
putations, but  qualified  old  maids  and  disappointed 
widows. 

LadyS.  Go,  yon  monster! 

Mrs.C.  But,  surely,  you  would  not  be  quite  so 
severe  on  those  who  only  report  what  they  hear? 

Sir  P.  Yes,  madam,  I  would  have  law  merchant 
for  them,  too  ;  and  in  all  cases  of  slander  currency, 
whenever  the  drawer  of  the  lie  was  not  to  be  found, 
the  injured  parties  should  have  a  right  to  come  on 
any  of  the  indorsers.  (Servant  enters,  and  whispers 
to  Sir  Peter.) 

Crab.  Well,  for  my  part,  I  believe  there  never 
was  a  scandalous  tale  without  some  foundation. 

Lady  S.  Come,  ladies,  shall  we  sit  down  to  cards 
in  the  next  room? 

Sir  P.  (  7*0  iSert;.)  I'll  be  with  them  directly.  I'll 

get  away  unperceived.  (Apart.)  \^Exit  Serv. 

Lady  S.  Sir  Peter,  you  are  not  going  to  leave  usl 

Sir  P.    Your  ladyship    must  excuse  me;    I'm 

called  away  by  particular  business.    But  I  leave 

my  character  behind  me.  [Exit. 

Sir  B.  Well— certainly.  Lady  Teazle,  that  lord 

of  yours  is  a  strange  being:  I  could  tell  you  some 

stories  of  him  would  make  you  laugh  heartily,  if  he 

were  not  your  husband. 

Lady  T.  Oh  I  pray  don't  mind  that ;— why  don't 
you"? — come,  do  let's  hear  them.  ( /oins  «/ie  res<o/ 
the  company  going  into  the  next  room.) 

Joseph.  Maria,  I  see  you  have  no  satisfaction  ia 
this  society. 

Maria.  How  is  it  possible  I  should?  If  to  raise 
malicious  smiles  at  the  infirmities  or  misfortunes  of 
those  who  have  never  injured  us,  be  the  province 
of  wit  or  humour,  heaven  grant  me  a  doable  portion 
of  dulness! 

Joseph.  Yet  they  appear  more  ill-natured  than 
they  are, — they  have  no  malice  at  heart. 

Maria.  Then  is  their  conduct  still  more  contempt- 
ible; for,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  could  excuse  the 
intemperance  of  their  tongues,  but  a  natural  and 
uncontrollable  bitterness  of  mind. 

Joseph.  But  can  you,  Maria,  feel  thus  for  others, 
and  be  unkind  to  me  alone?  Is  hope  to  be  denied 
the  tenderest  passion  1 

Maria.  Why  will  you  distress  me  by  renewing 
this  subject? 

Joseph.  Ah,  Maria!  yoa  would  not  treat  me  thus, 
and  oppose  your  guardian.  Sir  Peter's  will,  bat 
that  I  see  that  profligate  Charles  is  still  a  favoured 
rival. 

Maria.  Ungenerously  urged  !  But  whatever  my 
sentiments  are  for  that  unfortunate  young  man,  be 
assured  I  shall  not  feel  more  bound  to  give  him  up, 
because  his  distresses  have  lost  him  the  regard 
even  of  a  brother. 

Joseph.  Nay,  but  Maria,  do  not  leave  me  with 
a  frown :  by  all  that's  honest,  I  swear — Gad's  life ! 
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[Act  III. 


here's  Lady  Teazle! — (^Aside.) — You  must  not — 
no,  you  shall  not — for,  though  I  have  the  greatest 
regard  for  Lady  Teazle — 

Maria.  Lady  Teazle! 

Joseph.  Yet,  were  Sir  Peter  to  suspect — 
Enter  LadY  Teazle. 

Lady  T.  What  is  this,  pray?  (^*icfe.)  Does  he 
take  her  for  me? — Child,  you  are  wanted  in  the 
next  room.  [Exit  Maria.'\ — What  is  all  this,  pray  ? 

Joseph.  On!  the  most  unlucky  circumstance  in 
nature!  Maria  has  somehow  suspected  the  tender 
concern  I  have  for  your  happiness,  and  threatened 
to  acquaint  Sir  Peter  with  her  suspicions,  and  I 
was  just  endeavouring  to  reason  with  her  when  you 
came   in. 

Lady  T.  Indeed!  but  you  seemed  to  adopt  a 
very  tender  method  of  reasoning — do  you  usually 
argue  on  your  knees? 

Joseph.  O,  she's  a  child,  and  I  thought  a  little 
bombast — But,  Lady  Teazle,  when  are  you  to  give 
me  your  judgment  on  ray  library,  as  you  promised? 

Lady  T.  No,  no;  I  begin  to  think  it  would  be 
imprudent,  and  you  know  I  admit  you  as  a  lover 
no  farther  than  Fashion  requires. 

Joseph.  True — a  mere  platonic  cicisbeo — what 
every  London  wife  is  entitled  to 

Lady  T.  Certainly,  one  must  not  be  out  of  the 
fashion.  However,  I  have  so  many  of  my  country 
prejudices  left,  that,  though  Sir  Peter's  ill-humour 
may  vex  me  ever  so,  it  never  shall  provoke  me  to — 

Joseph.  The  only  revenge  in  your  power.  Well 
— I  applaud  your  moderation. 

Lady  T.  Go — you  are  an  insinuating  wretch.  But 
we  shall  be  missed  ;  let  us  join  tiie  company. 

Joseph.  But  we  had  best  not  return  together. 

Lady  T.  Well — don't  stay ;  for  Maria  sha'n't 
come  to  hear  any  more  of  your  reasoning,  I  pro- 
mise you.  [^Exit. 

Joseph.  A  curions  dilemma,  truly,  my  politics 
have  run  me  into !  I  wanted,  at  first,  only  to  in- 
gratiate myself  with  Lady  Teazle,  that  she  might 
not  be  my  enemy  with  Maria  ;  and  I  have,  I  don't 
know  how,  become  her  serious  lover.  Sincerely, 
I  begin  to  wish  I  had  never  made  such  a  point  of 
gaining  so  very  good  a  character,  for  it  has  led  me 
into  so  many  d — d  rogueries,  that  I  doubt  I  shall 
be  exposed  at  last.  \^Exit. 

Scene  III. — Sir  Peter  Teazle's. 
Enter  SiR  Oliver  Surface  and  Rowley. 

Sir  O.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  So,  my  old  friend  is  married, 
eh? — a  young  wife  out  of  the  country.  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  That  he  should  have  stood  bluff  to  old  bachelor 
so  long,  and  sink  into  a  husband  at  last. 

Row.  But  you  must  not  rally  him  on  the  subject. 
Sir  Oliver:  'tis  a  tender  point,  I  assure  yon,  though 
he  has  been  married  only  seven  months. 

Sir  O,  Then  he  has  been  just  half  a  year  on  the 
stool  of  repentance  ! — Poor  Peter! — But  you  say 
he  has  entirely  given  up  Charles — never  sees  him? 

Row.  His  prejudice  against  him  is  astonishing, 
and  lam  sure,  greatly  increased  by  a  jealousy  of 
him  with  Lady  'I'eazle,  which  he  has  been  industri- 
ously led  into  by  a  scandalous  society  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  have  contributed  not  a  little  to 
Charles's  ill  name.  Whereas,  the  truth  is  I  believe, 
if  the  lady  be  partial  to  either  of  them,  his  brother 
is  the  favourite. 

Sir  O,  Ay,  I  know  there  are  a  set  of  malicious, 
prating  prudent  gossips,  both  male  and  female,  who 
murder  characters  to  kill  time;  and  will  rob  a 
young  fellow  of  his  good  name,  before  he  has  years 
to  know  the  value  of  it.  But  I  am  not  to  be  preju- 
diced against  my  nephew  by  such,  I  promise  you. 
No,  no, — if  Charles  has  done  nothing  false  or  mean, 
I  shall  compound  for  his  extravagance. 

Row.  Then,  my  life  on't,  you  will  reclaim  him. 
Ah,  sir!  it  gives  me  new  life  to  find  that  your  heart 


is  not  turned  against  him ;  and  that  the  son  of  mj 
good  old  master  has  one  friend,  however,  left. 

Sir  O.  What,  shall  I  forget.  Master  Rowley, 
when  I  was  at  his  years  myself?  Egad,  my  brother 
and  I  were  neither  of  us  very  prudent  youths  ;  and 
yet,  I  believe,  you  have  not  seen  many  better  men 
than  your  old  master  was. 

Row.  Sir,  'tis  this  reflection  gives  me  assurance 
that  Charles  may  yet  be  a  credit  to  his  family.—^ 
But  here  comes  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  O.  Egad,  so  he  does.  Mercy  on  me! — he's 
greatly  altered — and  seems  to  have  a  settled  mar- 
ried look  !  One  may  read  husband  in  his  face  at  this 
distance. 

Enter  SiR  Peter  Teazle. 

Sir  P.  Ha!  Sir  Oliver — my  old  friend!  Welcome 
to  England  a  thousand  times  ! 

Sir  O.  Thank  you,  thank  you.  Sir  Peter!  and 
i'faith,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  well,  believe  me. 

Sir  P.  Oh  !  'tis  a  long  time  since  we  met — fifteen 
years,  I  doubt.  Sir  Oliver,  and  many  a  cross  acci- 
dent in  the  time. 

Sir  O.  Ay,  I  have  had  my  share.  But,  what!  I 
find  you  are  married,  eh,  my  old  boy? — Well,  well, 
it  can't  be  helped — and  so — I  wish  you  joy  with  all 
my  heart. 

Sir  P.  Thank  yoa,  thank  you.  Sir  Oliver.  Yes, 
I  have  entered  into — the  happy  state;  but  we'll 
not  talk  of  that  now. 

Sir  O.  True,  true,  Sir  Peter:  old  friends  should 
not  begin  on  grievances  at  first  meeting — no,  no,  no. 

Roiu.  {Apart.)  Take  care,  pray,  sir. — 

Sir  O.  Well,  so  one  of  my  nephews  is  a  wild 
rogue,  I  find,  eh? 

Sir  P.  Wild !  Ah !  my  old  friend,  I  grieve  for 
your  disappointment  there  ;  he's  a  lost  young  man, 
indeed.  However,  his  brother  will  make  you  a- 
mends;  Joseph  is,  indeed,  what  a  youth  should  be. 
Every  body  in  the  world  speaks  well  of  him. 

Sir  O.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it;  he  has  too  good  a 
character  to  be  an  honest  fellow.  Everybody  speaks 
wellofhim!  Psha!  then  he  has  bowed  as  low  to 
knaves  and  fools  as  to  the  honest  dignity  of  genius 
and  virtue. 

Sir  P.  What,  Sir  Oliver !  do  you  blame  him  for 
not  making  enemies  1 

Sir  O.  Yes,  if  he  have  merit  enough  to  deserve 
them. 

Sir  P.  Well,  well ;  you'll  be  convinced  when 
you  know  him.  'Tis  edification  to  hear  him  con- 
verse; he  professes  the  noblest  sentiments. 

Sir  O.  Oh!  plague  of  his  sentiments!  if  he  salute 
me  with  a  scrap  of  morality  in  his  mouth,  I  shall 
be  sick  directly. — But,  however  don't  mistake  me. 
Sir  Peter;  I  don't  mean  to  defend  Charles's  errors  : 
but,  before  I  form  my  judgment  of  either  of  them, 
I  intend  to  make  a  trial  of  their  hearts  :  and  my 
friend  Rowley  and  I  have  planned  something  for 
the  purpose. 

Row.  And  Sir  Peter  shall  own  for  once  he  has 
been  mistaken. 

Sir  P.  Oh !  my  life  on  Joseph's  honour. 

Sir  O.  Well,  come,  give  us  a  bottle  of  good 
wine,  and  we'll  drink  the  lad's  health,  and  tell  you 
our  scheme. 

Sir  P.  Allans,  then  ! 

Sir  O.  And  don't,  Sir  Peter,  be  so  severe  against, 
your  old  friend's  son.  Ods  my  life  I  I  am  not  sorry 
that  he  has  run  out  of  the  course  a  little  :  for  my 
part,  I  hate  to  see  prudence  clinging  to  the  green 
suckers  of  youth;  tis  like  ivy  found  a  sapling,  and 
spoils  the  growth  of  the  tree.  \_Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I.— Sir  Peter  Teazle's. 
Enter  SiR  Oliver  Surface,  Sir  Peter  Teazle, 
and  Rowley. 
Sir  P.    Well,    then,    we   will   see   this   fellow 
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first,  and  have  onr  wine  afterwards:  but  how  is 
this,  master  Rowley?  I  don't  see  the  jet  of  your 
scheme. 

Bow.  Why,  sir,  this  Mr.  Stanley,  whom  I  was 
speaking  of,  is  nearly  related  to  them  by  their  mother. 
He  was  once  a  merchant  in  Dublin,  but  has  been 
ruined  by  a  series  of  undeserved  misfortunes.  He 
has  applied,  by  letter,  since  his  confinement,  both  to 
Mr.  Surface  and  Charles  ;  from  the  former  he  has 
received  notiiing  but  evasive  promises  of  future  ser- 
rice,  while  Charles  has  doneall  thathis  extravagance 
Las  left  him  power  to  do ;  and  he  is,  at  this  time, 
endeavouring  toraiseasum  of  money,  partof  which, 
in  the  midst  of  his  own  distresses,  I  know  he  intends 
for  the  service  of  poor  Stanley. 

Sir  O,  Ah !  he  is  my  brother's  son. 

Sir  P.  Well,  but  how  is  Sir  Oliver  personally 
to— 

Row.  Why,  sir,  I  will  inform  Charles  and  his  bro- 
ther, that  Stanley  has  obtained  permission  to  apply 
personally  to  his  friends,  and  as  they  have  neither 
of  theme  ver  seen  him,  let  Sir  Oliver  assume  his  cha- 
racter, and  he  will  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging, 
at  least,  of  the  benevolence  of  theirdispositions ;  and, 
believe  me,  sir,  you  will  find  in  the  youngest  brother, 
one  who,  in  the  midst  of  folly  and  dissipation,  has 
still,  as  our  immortal  bard  expresses  it,  "A  heart 
to  pity,  and  a  hand  open  as  day,  for  melting  cha- 
rity." 

Sir  P.  Psha!  What  signifies  his  having  an  open 
hand  or  purse  either,  when  he  has  nothing  left  to 
give "?  Well,  well ;  make  the  trial,  if  you  please.  But 
where  is  the  fellow  whom  you  brougiit  Sir  Oliver  to 
examine,  relative  to  Charles's  affairs? 

Row.  Below,  waiting  his  commands,  and  no  one 
can  give  him  better  intelligence.  This,  Sir  Oliver, 
is  a  friendly  Jew,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  has  done 
everything  in  his  power  to  bring  your  nephew  to  a 
proper  sense  of  his  extravagance. 

Sir  P.  Pray,  let  us  have  him  in. 

Row.  Desire  Mr.  Moses  to  walk  up  stairs. 

Sir  P.  But,  pray,  why  should  you  suppose  he 
will  speak  the  truth? 

Row.  Oh  !  I  have  convinced  him  that  he  has  no 
chance  of  recovering  certain  sums  advanced  to 
Charles,  but  through  the  bounty  of  Sir  Oliver,  who 
he  knows  is  arrived  ;  so  that  you  may  depend  on  his 
fidelity  to  his  own  interests.  I  have  also  another 
evidence  in  my  power,  one  Snake,  whom  I  detected 
in  a  matter  little  short  of  forgery  ;  and  shall  shortly 
produce  to  remove  some  of  your  prejudices.  Sir 
Peter,  relative  to  Charles  and  Lady  Teazle. 

Sir  P.  I  have  heard  too  much  on  that  subject. 

Row.  Here  comes  the  honest  Israelite. 

Eiiter  MosES. 
This  is  Sir  Oliver. 

Sir  O.  Sir,  I  understand  you  have  lately  had 
great  dealings  with  my  nephew,  Charles. 

Moses,  Yes,  Sir  Oliver,  I  have  done  all  I  could  for 
him;  but  he  was  ruined  before  he  came  to  me  for  as- 
sistance. 

Sir  O.  That  was  unlucky,  truly ;  for  you  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  shewing  your  talents. 

Moses.  None  at  all ;  I  hadn't  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  his  distresses  till  he  was  some  thousands 
worse  than  nothing. 

Sir  O.  Unfortunate,  indeed!  But  I  suppose 
you  have  done  all  in  your  power  for  him,  honest 
Moses? 

Moses.  Yes,  he  knows  that;  this  very  evening  I 
■was  to  have  brought  him  a  gentleman  from  the  city, 
who  does  not  know  him,  and  will,  I  believe,  advance 
him  some  money. 

Sir  P.  What!  one,  Charles  never  had  money  from 
before? 

Moses.  Yes ;  Mr.  Premium,  of  Crntcbed  Friars, 
formerly  a  broker. 


Sir  P,  Egad!  Sir  Oliver,  a  thought  strikes  me. 
Charles,  you  say,  does  not  know  Mr.  Premium? 

Moses.  Not  at  all. 

Sir  P.  Now  then.  Sir  Oliver,  you  may  have  a 
better  opportunity  of  satisfying  yourself  than  by  an 
old  romancing  tale  of  a  poor  relation :  go  with  my 
friend  Moses,  and  represent  Premium ;  and  then, 
I'll  answer  for  it,  you'll  see  your  nephew  in  all  his 

glorj' 

Sir  O.  Egad!  I  like  this  idea  better  than  the 
other,  and  I  may  visit  Joseph  afterwards  as  old 
Stanley. 

Sir  P.  True ;  so  you  may. 

Roiu.  Well,  this  is  taking  Charles  rather  at  a  dis- 
advantage, to  be  sure  ;  however,  Moses,  you  under- 
stand Sir  Peter,  and  will  be  faithful  ? 

Moses.  You  may  depend  upon  me.  {Looks  at 
his  watch.)  This  is  near  the  time  I  was  to  have 
gone. 

Sir  O.  I'll  accompany  you  as  soon  as  you  please, 
Moses.  But,  hold!  I  have  forgot  one  thing:  how 
the  plague  shall  I  be  able  to  pass  for  a  Jew? 

Moses.  There's  no  need  :  the  principal  is  Chris- 
tian. 

Sir  O.  Is  he?  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  But 
then  again,  a'u't  I  rather  too  smartly  dressed  to  look 
like  a  money-lender? 

•■•  Sir  P.  Not  at  all;  'twould  not  be  out  of  cha- 
racter, if  you  went  in  your  own  carriage  :  would  it, 
Moses  ? 

Moses.  Not  in  the  least. 

Sir  O.  Well,  but  how  must  I  talk?  there's  cer- 
tainly some  cant  of  usury  and  mode  of  treating  that 
I  ought  to  know. 

Sir  P.  Oh !  there's  not  much  to  learn.  The  great 
point,  as  I  take  it,  is  to  be  exorbitant  enough  in 
your  demands.     Eh!  Moses? 

Moses.  Yes,  that's  a  very  great  point. 

Sir  O.  I'll  answer  for't,  I'll  not  be  wanting  in 
that.  I'll  ask  him  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  on  the  loan, 
at  least. 

Moses,  If  yon  ask  him  no  more  than  that,  you'll 
be  discovered  immediately. 

SirO.  Eh!  what  the  plague!  how  much,  then? 

Moses.  That  depends  upon  the  circumstances.  If 
he  appear  not  very  anxious  for  the  supply,  you  should 
require  only  forty  or  fifty  per  cent. ;  but  if  you  find 
him  in  great  distress,  and  want  the  monies  very  bad, 
you  may  ask  double. 

Sir  P.  A  good,  honest  trade  you're  learning.  Sir 
Oliver. 

Sir  O.  Truly,  I  think  so ;  and  not  unprofitable. 

Moses,  Then,  you  know,  you  haven't  the  monies 
yourself,  but  are  forced  to  borrow  them  for  him  of 
a  friend. 

Sir  O,  Oh !  I  borrow  it  of  a  friend,  do  I? 

Moses,  Yes  ;  and  your  friend  is  an  unconscionable 
dog :  but  you  can't  help  that. 

Sir  O.  My  friend  an  unconscionable  dog,  is 
he? 

Moses.  Yes;  and  he  himself  has  not  the  monies  by 
him,  but  is  forced  to  sell  stock  at  a  great  loss. 

Sir  O.  He  is  forced  to  sell  stock  at  a  great  loss, 
is  he?    Well,  that's  very  kind  of  him. 

Sir  P.  I'faith!  Sir  Oliver — Mr.  Premium,  I  mean, 
you'll  soon  be  master  of  the  trade. 

Sir  O.  Moses  shall  give  me  farther  instructions 
as  we  go  together. 

Sir  P.  You  will  not  have  much  time,  for  your  ne- 
phew lives  hard  by. 

Sir  O.  Oh !  never  fear :  my  tutor  appears  so  able, 
that  though  Charles  lived  in  the  next  street,  it  must 
be  my  own  fault  if  I  am  not  a  complete  rogue  before 
I  turn  the  corner.  \_Exit  with  Moses, 

Sir  P.  So,  now,  I  think  Sir  Oliver  will  be  con- 
vinced :  you  are  partial,  Rowley,  and  would  hava 
prepared  Charles  for  the  other  plot. 
Row.  No,  upon  my  word.  Sir  Peter. 
*  152 
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[Act  hi. 


Sir  P.  Well,  go  bring  me  this  Snake,  and  I'll  hear 
what  be  has  to  say  presently.  I  see  Maria,  and  want 
to  speak  with  her.  lExit  Rowlei/.']  I  should  be  glad 
to  be  convinced  my  suspicions  of  Lady  Teazle  and 
Charles  were  unjust.  I  have  never  yet  opened  my 
mind  on  this  subject  to  my  friend  Joseph  ;  I  am  de- 
termined I  will  do  it;  he  will  give  me  his  opinion 
sincerely. 

Enter  Maria. 
So,  child,  has  Mr.  Surface  returned  with  yon? 

Maria,  No,  sir;  he  was  engaged. 

Sir  P.  Well,  Maria,  do  you  not  reflect,  the  more 
yoa  converse  with  that  amiable  young  man,  what 
return  his  partiality  for  you  deserves? 

Maria.  Indeed,  Sir  Peter,  your  frequent  impor- 
tunity on  this  subject  distresses  nie  extremely  ;  you 
compel  me  to  declare,  that  I  know  no  man  who  has 
ever  paid  me  a  particular  attention,  whom  I  would 
not  prefer  to  Mr.  Surface. 

Sir  P.  So ;  here's  perverseness !  No,  no, 
Maria ;  'tis  Charles  only  whom  you  would  prefer. 
'Tis  evident  his  vices  and  follies  have  won  your 
heart. 

Maria.  This  is  unkind,  sir.  You  know  I  have 
obeyed  you  in  neither  seeing  nor  corresponding  with 
him  :  I  have  heard  enough  to  convince  me  that  he  is 
unworthy  my  regard.  Yet  I  cannot  think  it  culpa- 
ble, if,  while  my  understanding  severely  condemns 
his  vices,  my  heart  suggests  some  pity  for  his  dis- 
tresses. 

Sir  P.  Well,  well;  pity  him  as  much  as  you 
please,  but  give  your  heart  and  hand  to  a  worthier 
object. 

Maria.  Never  to  his  brother. 

Sir  P.  Go,  perverse  and  obstinate!  but  take 
care,  madam;  you've  never  yet  known  what  the 
authority  of  a  guardian  is  :  don't  compel  me  to  in- 
form you  of  it. 

Maria.  I  can  only  say,  you  shall  not  have  just  rea- 
son. 'Tis  true,  by  my  faCher's  will,  I  am  for  a  short 
period  bound  to  regard  you  as  his  substitute;  but 
must  cease  to  think  you  so,  when  you  would  compel 
me  to  be  miserable.  [^Exit. 

Sir  P.  Was  ever  man  so  crossed  as  I  am  ?  E  very- 
thing  conspiring  to  fret  me!  I  had  not  been  involved 
in  matrimony  a  fortnight,  before  her  father,  a  hale 
and  hearty  man,  died  ;  on  purpose,  I  believe,  for  the 
pleasure  of  plaguing  me  with  the  care  of  his  daugh- 
ter. {Lady  T.  sings  without.')  But  here  comes  my 
helpmate  I  She  appears  in  great  good-humour.  How 
happy  I  should  be  if  I  could  tease  her  into  loving  me, 
though  but  a  little. 

Enter  LADY  TEAZLE. 

Lady  T.  Lud  !  Sir  Peter,  I  hope  yon  haven't  been 
quarrelling  with  Maria?  It  is  not  using  me  well  to 
be  ill-humoured  when  I  am  not  by. 

Sir  P.  Ah !  Lady  Teazle,  you  might  have  the  power 
to  make  me  good-humoured  at  all  times. 

Lady  T.  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  had ;  for  I  want  you  to 
be  in  a  charming  sweet  temper  at  this  moment.  Do 
be  good-humoured  now,  and  let  me  have  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  will  you? 

Sir  P.  Two  hundred  pounds !  What,  a'n't  I  to  be 
in  a  good-humour  without  paying  for  it?  But  speak 
to  me  thus,  and,  i'faith  !  there's  nothing  I  could  re- 
fuse you.  You  shall  have  it;  (gives  notes)  but  seal 
me  a  bond  for  the  re-payment. 

Lady  T.  Oh!  no:  there,  my  note  of  hand  will  do 
as  well. 

Sir  P.  And  you  shall  no  longer  reproach  me  with 
not  giving  you  an  independent  settlement.  I  mean 
shortly  to  surprise  you:  but  shall  we  always  live 
thus?  eh ! 

Lady  T.  If  you  please.  I'm  sure  I  don't  care  how 
soon  we  leave  od"  quarrelling,  provided  you'll  own 
you  were  tired  first. 

Sir  P.  Well,  then,  let  our  future  contest  be,  who 
shall  be  most  obliging. 


Lady  T.  I  assure  yoa.  Sir  Peter,  good-nature  be- 
comes you;  you  loot:  now  as  you  did  before  we  were 
married,  when  you  used  to  walk  with  me  under  the 
elms,  and  tell  me  stories  of  what  a  gallant  you  were 
in  your  youth,  and  chuck  me  under  the  chin, 
you  would;  and  ask  me  if  I  thought  I  could  love 
an  old  fellow,  who  would  deny  me  nothing — didn't 
you? 

Sir  P.  Yes,  yes;  and  you  were  as  kind  and  atteu- 
tive — 

Lady  T.  Ay,  so  I  was ;  and  would  always  take 
your  part,  when  ray  acquaintance  used  to  abuse  you, 
and  turn  you  into  ridicule. 

Sir  P.  Indeed! 

Lady  T.  Ay,  and  when  my  cousin  Sophy  has  called 
you  a  stiff,  peevish,  old  bachelor,  and  laughed  at  me 
forthinkingofmarryingone  who  might  bemy  father, 
I  have  always  defendedyou,  and  said,  I  didn't  think 
you  so  ugly  by  any  means. 

Sir  P.  Thank  yon. 

Lady  T.  And  I  dared  say  you'd  make  a  very  good 
sort  of  a  husband. 

Sir  P.  And  you  prophesied  right;  and  we  shall 
now  be  the  happiest  couple — 

Lady  T.  And  never  differ  again? 

Sir  P.  No,  never:  though  at  the  same  time,  in- 
deed, my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  you  must  watch  your 
temper  very  seriously ;  for  in  all  our  little  quarrels, 
my  dear,  if  you  recollect,  my  love,  you  always  begin 
first. 

Lady  T.  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Sir  Peter: 
indeed,  you  always  gave  the  provocation. 

Sir  P.  Now  see,  my  angel!  take  care:  contra- 
dicting isn't  the  way  to  keep  friends. 

Lady  T.  Then  don't  you  begin  it,  my  love. 

Sir  P. 'There,  now;  you — you  are  going  on. 
You  don't  perceive,  my  life,  that  you  are  just 
doing  the  very  thing  which  you  know  always  makes 
me  angry. 

Lady  T.  Nay,  you  know,  if  you  will  be  angry 
without  any  reason,  my  dear — 

Sir  P.  There !  now  you  want  to  quarrel  again. 

Lady  T.  No,  I  am  sure  I  don't:  but  you  will  be 
so  peevish — 

Sir  P.  There  now!  who  begins  first? 

Lady  T.  Why,  you,  to  be  sure.  I  said  nothing: 
but  there's  no  bearing  your  temper. 

Sir  P.  No,  no,  madam;  the  fault's  in  your  own 
temper. 

Lady  T.  Ay,  you  are  just  what  my  cousin  Sophy 
said  you  would  be. 

Sir  P.  Your  cousin  Sophy  is  a  forward,  imperti- 
nent gipsy. 

Lady  T.  You  are  a  great  bear,  I'm  sure,  to  abuse 
my  relations. 

Sir  P.  Now  may  all  the  plagues  of  marriage  be 
doubled  on  me,  if  ever  I  try  to  be  friends  with  yoa 
any  more ! 

Lady  T.  So  much  the  better 

Sir  P.  No,  no,  madam ;  'tis  evident  you  never 
cared  a  pin  for  me,  and  I  was  a  madman  to  marry 
you  :  a  pert,  rural  coquette,  that  had  refused  half 
the  honest  'squires  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Lady  T.  And  I  am  sure  I  was  a  fool  to  marry 
you  :  an  old,  dangling  bachelor,  who  was  single  at 
fifty,  Onl}'  because  he  never  could  meet  with  any  one 
who  would  have  him. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  ay,  madam;  but  you  were  pleased 
enough  to  listen  to  me  :  you  never  had  such  an  oiler 
before. 

Lady  T.  No!  didn't  I  refuse  Sir  Tivy  Terrier, 
who,  everybody  said,  would  have  been  a  better 
match?  for  his  estate  is  just  as  good  as  your's, 
and  he  has  broken  his  neck  since  we  have  been 
married. 

Sir  P.  I  have  done  with  you,  madam.  You  are 
an  unfeeling,  ungrateful — but  there's  an  end  of  every- 
thing.   I  believe  you  capable  of  everything  that  is 
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bad.  Yes,  madam,  I  now  believe  the  reports  rela- 
tive to  you.  and  Charles,  madam.  Yes,  madam,  jou 
and  Charles  are — not  without  grounds — 

Lady  T.  Take  care,  Sir  Peter ;  you  had  better  not 
insinuate  any  such  thing.  I'll  not  be  suspected  with- 
out cause,  I  promise  you. 

Sir  P.  Very  well,  madam;  very  well.  A  separate 
maintenance  as  soon  as  you  please.  Yes,  madam,  or 
a  divorce.  I'll  make  an  example  of  myself  for  the 
benefit  of  all  old  bachelors. 

LAtly  T.  Agreed,  agreed  !  And  now,  my  dear  Sir- 
Peter,  we  are  of  a  mind  once  more,  we  may  be  the 
happiest  couple — and  never  differ  again,  you  know. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well,  you  are  going  to  be  in  apassion, 
I  see,  and  I  shall  only  interrupt  you — so,  bye,  bye  ! 

[Exit. 

Sir  P.  Plagues  and  tortures !  Can't  I  make  her 
angry  either?  Oh  !  I  am  the  most  miserable  fellow  ! 
but  I'll  not  bear  her  presuming  to  keep  her  temper: 
no;  she  may  break  my  heart,  but  she  sha'n't  keep 
her  tempex.  \_Exit. 

Scene  II. — Charles  Surface's  House. 
Enter  TRIP,  Sir  Oliver  Surface,  and  Moses. 

Trip.  Here,  Master  Moses,  if  you'll  stay  a  mo- 
ment, I'll  try  whether — what's  the  gentleman's 
name'!  [name"! 

Sir  O.  (Asidelo  Moses.)  Mr. Moses,  what  is  my 

Moses.  Mr.  Premium. 

Trip.  Premium!  very  well.  \_Exit. 

Sir  O.  To  judge  by  the  servants,  one  wouldn't 
believe  the  master  was  ruined.  But,  what!  sure, 
this  was  my  brother's  house? 

Moses.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Charles  bought  it  of  Mr. 
Joseph,  with  the  furniture,  pictures,  &c.  just  as  the 
old  gentleman  left  it.  Sir  Peter  thought  it  a  piece 
of  extravagance  in  him. 

Sir  O.  In  my  mind,  the  other's  economy  in  selling 
it  to  him  was  more  reprehensible  by  half. 

Re-enter  Trip. 

Trip.  My  master  says  yoa  must  wait,  gentle- 
men: he  has  company,  and  can't  speak  with  you 
yet. 

Sir  O.  If  he  knew  who  it  was  wanted  to  see  him, 
perhaps  he  would  not  send  such  a  message. 

Trip.  Yes,  yes,  sir ;  he  knows  you  are  here :  I 
did  not  forget  little  Premium  ;  no,  no,  no. 

Sir  O.  Very  well ;  and  I  pray,  sir,  what  may  be 
your  name? 

Trip.  Trip,  sir ;  my  name  is  Trip,  at  your  ser- 
vice. 

Sir  O.  Well,  then,  Mr.  Trip,  you  Lave  a  pleasant 
sort  of  place  here,  I  guess  1 

Trip.  Why,  yes ;  here  are  three  or  four  of  us  pass 
our  time  agreeably  enough  ;  but  then  our  wages  are 
sometimes  a  little  in  arrear;  and  not  very  great, 
either :  but  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  find  our  own 
bags  and  bouquets. 

Sir  O.  Bags  and  bouquets !  halters  and  bastina- 
does! (Aside.) 

Trip.  And,  apropos,  Moses,  have  you  been  able 
to  get  me  that  little  bill  discounted? 

Sir  O.  Wants  to  raise  money,  too !  mercy  on  me ! 
.  Has  his  distresses,  too,  I  warrant,  like  a  lord ;  and 
affects  creditors  and  duns.  {Aside.) 

Moses.  'Twas  not  to  be  done,  indeed,  Mr.  Trip. 
{Gives  Trip  the  note.) 

Trip.  Good  lack!  you  surprise  me.  My  friend 
Brush  has  indorsed  it,  and  I  thought  when  he 
put  his  name  at  the  back  of  a  bill  'twas  the  same 
as  cash. 

Moses.  No ;  'twouldn't  do. 

Trip.  A  small  sum — but  twenty  pounds.  Harkye ! 
Moses,  do  you  think  you  couldn't  get  it  me  by  way 
of  annuity  ? 

Sir  O.  An  annuity!  Ha,  ha!  A  footman  raise 
money  by  way  of  annuity!  Well  done,  luxury,  egad! 
{Aside.) 


Moses.  Well,  but  you  must  insure  your  place. 

Trip.  Oh  !  with  all  my  heart!  I'll  insure  my  place, 
and  my  life,  too,  if  you  please. 

Sir  O.  It's  more  than  I  would  your  neck. 
(Aside.) 

Moses.  But  is  there  nothing  you  could  de- 
posit? 

Trip.  Why,  nothing  capital  of  my  master's  ward- 
robe has  droppedlately ;  but  I  conld  give  you  a  mort- 
gage on  some  of  his  winter  clothes,  with  equity  of 
redemption  before  November ;  or  you  shall  have  the 
reversion  of  the  French  velvet,  or  a  post-obit  on  the 
blue  and  silver:  these,  I  should  think,  Moses,  with  a 
few  pair  of  point  ruffles,  as  a  collateral  security— 
(Bell  rings.)— Egndl  I  heard  the  bell.  I  believe, 
gentlemen,  I  can  now  introduce  you.  Don't  forget 
the  annuity,  little  Moses.  This  way,  gentlemen.  I'll 
insure  my  place,  you  know. 

Sir  O.  If  the  man  be  a  shadow  of  the  master,  this 
is  the  temple  of  dissipation,  indeed.  \_Exeunt, 

Scene  III. — An  antique  Hall. 

Charles  Surface,  Careless,  Sir  Harry,  S^c. 

discovered  at  a  table,  with  wine, 

Charles.  'Fore  heaven !  'tis  true  :  there's  the  great 
degeneracy  of  the  age.  Many  of  our  acquaintance 
have  taste,  spirit,  and  politeness;  but,  plague  on't! 
they  won't  drink  wine. 

Care.  It  is  so,  indeed,  Charles ;  they  give  into  all 
the  substantial  luxuries  ofthe  table,  and  abstain  from 
nothing  but  wine  and  wit.  Oh!  certainly,  society 
suffers  by  it  intolerably  :  for  now,  instead  of  the  so- 
cial spirit  of  raillery  that  used  to  mantle  over  a  glass 
of  bright  Burgundy,  their  conversation  is  become 
just  like  the  Spa  water  they  Jrink,  which  has  all  the 
pertness  and  flatulency  of  champagne,  without  its 
spirit  or  flavour. 

SirH.  Butwhat  are  they  todo  who  love  play  bet- 
ter than  winel 

Care.  True:  there's  Sir  Harry  diets  himself  for 
gaming,  and  is  now  under  a  hazard  regimen. 

Charles.  Then  he'll  have  the  worst  of  it.  What! 
you  wouldn't  train  a  horse  for  the  course  by  keeping 
him  from  corn  ?  For  my  part,  egad !  I  am  never  so 
successful  as  when  I  am  a  little  merry  :  let  me  throw 
on  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  I  never  lose. 

All.  Eh!  what? 

Charles.  At  least,  I  never  feel  my  losses,  which  is 
exactly  the  same  thing. 

Care.  Ay,  that  I  believe. 

Charles.  And  then,  what  man  can  pretend  to  be  a 
believer  in  love,  who  is  an  abjurer  of  winel  'Tis 
the  test  by  which  the  lover  knows  his  own  heart. 
Fill  a  dozen  bumpers  to  a  dozen  beauties,  and  she 
that  floats  at  the  top  is  the  maid  that  has  bewitched 
you. 

Care.  Now  then,  Charles,  be  honest,  and  give  us 
your  real  favourite. 

Charles.  Why,  I  have  withheld  her  only  in 
compassion  to  yon.  If  I  toast  her,  you  must  give 
a  round  of  her  peers,  which  is  impossible — on 
earth. 

Care.  Oh !  then  we'll  find  some  canonized  vestals/ 
or  heathen  goddesses  that  will  do,  I  warrant. 

Charles.  Here  then,  hampers,  you  rogues!  bum- 
pers !  Maria,  Maria ! 

Sir  H.  Maria  who? 

Charles.  Oh  !  d — ■  the  surname!  'tis  toojbrmaJ  to 
be  registered  in  love's  calendar  : — Maria! 

All.  Maria!  (They  drink.) 

Charles.  But  now.  Sir  Harry,  beware!  we  must 
have  beauty  superlative. 

Care.  Nay,  never  study.  Sir  Harry  ;  we'll  stand 
to  the  toast,  though  your  mistress  should  want 
an  eye,  and  you  know  you  have  a  song  will  excuse 
you. 

SirH.  Egad!  so  I  have:  and  I'll  give  him  tlio 
song,  instead  of  the  lad^'. 
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SONG.— Sir  Harry  Bumper. 
Here's  to  the  maiden  of  bashful  fifteen  ; 

Here's  to  the  widow  of  fifty; 
Here's  to  the  flaunting,  extravagant  quean  ; 
Arid  here's  to  the  housewife  that's  thrifty. 
Cboras.  Let  the  toast  pass  ; 
Drink  to  the  lass  ; 
r II  warrant  she' II prove  an  excuse  for  the  glass. 

Here's  to  the  charmer  whose  dimples  we  prize  ; 

Now  to  the  maid  who  has  none,  sir  : 
Here's  to  the  girl  with  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  _ 

And  here's  to  the  nymph  with  but  one,  sir. 
Chorus.  Let  the  toast  pass,  Sfc. 

Here's  to  the  maid  with  a  bosom  of  snow; 

Now  to  her  that's  as  brown  as  a  berry: 
Here's  to  the  wife  with  a  face  full  of  woe, 

And  now  to  the  damsel  that's  merry, 
Chorns.  Let  the  toast  pass,  Sj-c. 

For  let  'em  be  clumsy,  or  let  'em  be  slim. 

Young  or  ancient,  I  care  not  a  feather; 
So  fill  up  your  glasses,  nay,  fill  to  the  brim. 

And  let  us  e'en  toast  them  together. 
Chorus.  Let  the  toast  pass,  SfC. 

All.  Bravo,  Bravo ! 

EnterTRlP,  andwhispers  Charles  Surface. 

Charles.  Gentlemen,  you  must  excuse  roe  a 
little.  Careless,  lake  the  chair,  virill  you.  {Comes 
forward. ) 

Care.  Nay,  pr'y thee,  Charles,  what  now?  This 
is  one  of  your  peerless  beauties,  I  suppose,  has 
dropped  in  by  chancel 

Charles.  No,  'faith!  To  tell  yoa  the  truth, 
'tis  a  Jew  and  a  broker,  who  are  come  by  appoint- 
ment. 

Care.  Oh  !  d —  it!  let's  have  the  Jew  in. 

Sir  H.  Ay,  and  the  broker,  too,  by  all  means. 

Care.  Yes,  yes;  the  Jew  and  the  broker. 

Charles.  Egad !  with  all  my  heart.  Trip,  bid  the 
gentlemen  walkin.  \ExitTrip.']  Though  there'sone 
of  them  a  stranger,  I  can  assure  yon. 

Care,  Charles,  let  us  give  them  some  gene- 
rous Burgundy,  and,  perhaps,  they'll  grow  con- 
scientious. 

Charles,  Oh  !  hang  'em !  no :  wine  does  but  draw 
forth  a  man's  natural  qualities ;  and  to  make  them 
drink  would  only  be  to  whet  their  knavery. 

Enter  TRIP,    with   Moses    and   Sir  Oliver 

Surface. 
So,  honest  Moses,   walk  in;  walk  in,  pray,  Mr. 
Premium — that's  the  gentleman's  name;   isn't  it, 
Mosest 

Moses,  Yes,  sir. 

Charles.  Set  chairs,  Trip;  sit  down,  Mr.  Pre- 
mium. Glasses,  Trip.  Sit  down,  Moses.  Come, 
Mr.  Premium,  I'll  give  you  a  sentiment:  here's 
Success  to  usury !  Moses,  fill  the  gentleman  a 
bumper. 

Moses.  "  Success  to  usury !" 

Care.  Right,  Moses  :  usury  is  prudence  and  in- 
dustry, and  deserves  to  succeed. 

Sir  O.  Then,  here's— all  the  success  it  de- 
serves! 

Care.  No,  no ;  that  won't  do.  Mr.  Pretniura,  you 
Lave  demurred  at  the  toast,  and  must  drink  it  in  a 
pint  bumper. 

SirH.  A  pint  bumper,  at  lea;  t. 

Moses.  Oh !  pray,  sir,  consider — Mr.  Premium's 
a  gentleman. 

Care.  And  therefore  loves  good  wine. 

Sir  H.  Give  Moses  a  auart  glass :  this  is  mutiny, 
and  a  high  contempt  for  the  chair. 

Charles.  No,  hang  it!  yousha'n't;  Mr.  Premium's 
a  stranger. 

Care.  Plague  on  'em,  then!  if  they  won't  drink, 
we'll  not  sit  dowu  with  them.    Come,  Harry,  the 


dice  are  in  the  next  room.  Charles,  you'll  join  ns 
when  you  have  finished  your  business  with  the  gen- 
tlemen'? 

Charles.  I  will,  I  will.  [^Exeunt  all  the  Gentlemen.l 
Careless ! 

Care.  Well. 

Charles.  Perhaps  I  may  want  you. 

Care.  Oh!  you  know  I  am  always  ready:  word, 
note,  or  bond,  'tis  all  the  same  to  me.  {_Exit. 

Moses.  Sir,  this  is  Mr.  Premium,  a  gentleman 
of  the  strictest  honour  and  secresy ;  and  always 
performs  what  he  undertakes.  Mr.  Premium, 
this  is — 

Charles.  Psha!  have  done.  Sir,  my  friend  Moses 
is  a  very  honest  fellow,  but  a  little  slow  at  expres- 
sion :  he'll  be  an  hour  giving  us  our  titles.  Mr. 
Premium,  the  plain  state  of  the  matter  is  this  :  I  am 
an  extravagant  young  fellow  who  want  money  to 
borrow];  you  I  take  to  be  a  prudent  old  fellow,  who 
has  got  money  to  lend.  I  am  blockhead  enough  to 
give  fifty  per  cent,  sooner  than  not  have  it;  and  you, 
I  presume,  are  rogue  enough  to  take  a  hundred,  if 
you  can  get  it.  Now,  sir,  you  see,  we  are  acquainted 
at  once,  and  may  proceed  to  business  without  far- 
ther ceremony. 

Sir  O.  Exceedingly  frank,  upon  my  word.  I  see, 
sir,  you  are  not  a  man  of  many  compliments. 

Charles.  Oh!  no,  sir  ;  plain  dealing  in  business  I 
always  think  best. 

SirO.  I  like  you  the  better  for  it:  however,  you 
are  mistaken  in  one  thing ;  I  have  no  money  to  lend, 
but  I  believe  I  could  procure  some  of  a  friend  ;  but 
then,  he's  an  unconscionable  dog  ;  isn't  he,  Moses? 
And  must  sell  stock  to  accommodate  you ;  mustn't 
he,  Moses? 

Moses.  Yes,  indeed.  You  know  I  always  speak 
the  truth,  and  scorn  to  tell  a  lie. 

Charles.  Right.  People  that  speak  truth,  gene- 
rally do :  but  these  are  trifles,  Mr.  Premium. 
What!  I  know  money  isn't  to  be  bought  without 
paying  for't. 

Sir  O.  Well,  but  what  security  oonld  you  give? 
You  have  no  land,  I  suppose? 

Charles.  Not  a  mole-hill,  nor  a  twig,  but  what's 
in  the  bough-pots  out  of  the  window. 

.Sir  O.  Nor  any  stock,  I  presume? 

Charles.  Nothing  but  live  stock  ;  and  that's  only 
a  few  pointers  and  ponies.  But  pray,  Mr.  Pre- 
mium, are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  any  of  my  con- 
nexions? 

Sir  O.  Why,  to  say  truth,  I  am. 

Charles.  Then  you  must  know  that  I  have  a  de- 
vilish rich  uncle  in  the  East  Indies,  Sir  Oliver 
Surface,  from  whom  I  have  the  greatest  expecta- 
tions. 

Sir  O.  That  you  have  a  weathy  uncle  I  have 
heard;  but  how  your  expectations  will  turn  out,  is 
more,  I  believe,  than  you  can  tell. 

Charles.  Oh !  no,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They 
tell  me  I'm  a  prodigious  favourite,  and  that  he  talks 
of  leaving  me  everything. 

Sir  O.  Indeed!  this  is  the  first  I've  heard  of 
it. 

Charles.  Yes,  yes ;  'tis  just  so.  Moses  knows  'tis 
true,  don't  you,  Moses? 

Sir  0.  Egad !  tiiey'll  persuade  me  presently  I'm 
at  Bengal.  (Aside.) 

Charles.  Now  I  propose,  Mr.  Premium,  if  it  be 
agreeable  to  you,  a  post-obit  on  Sir  Oliver's  life: 
though,  at  the  same  time,  the  old  fellow  has  been 
so  liberal  to  me,  that  I  give  you  my  word,  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  hear  anything  had  happened  to 
him. 

Sir  0.  Not  more  than  I  should,  I  assure  you. 
But  the  bond  you  mention  happens  to  be  just  the 
worst  security  you  could  offer  me ;  for  I  might  live 
to  a  hundred,  and  never  see  the  principal. 

Charles.  Oh !  yes,  you  would :  the  moment  Sir 
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Oliver  dies,  yoa  know,  you  would  come  on  me  for 
the  money. 

Sir  O.  Then  I  believe  I  should  be  the  most  unwel- 
come dun  you  ever  had  in  your  life. 

Charles.  What!  I  suppose  you're  afraid  that  Sir 
Oliver  is  too  good  a  life. 

SirO,  No,  indeed,  I  am  not ;  though  I  have  heard 
he  is  as  hale  and  healthy  as  any  man  of  his  years  in 
Christendom. 

Charles.  There  again  now,  you  are  misinformed. 
No,  no  ;  the  climate  has  hurt  him  considerably,  poor 
uncle  Oliver!  Yes,  yes  ;  he  breaks  apace,  I'm  told  : 
and  is  so  much  altered  lately,  that  his  nearest  rela- 
tions would  not  know  him. 

Sir  O.  No!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  So  much  altered  lately, 
that  his  nearest  relations  would  not  know  him ! 

Charles.  Ha,  ha  !  You're  glad  to  hear  that,  little 
Premium. 

Sir  O.  No,  no,  I  am  not. 

Charles.  Yes,  yes,  you  are.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Yon 
know  that  mends  your  chance. 

Sir  O.  But  I'm  told  Sir  Oliver  is  coming  over : 
nay,  some  say  he  is  actually  arrived. 

Charles.  Psha !  Sure,  I  must  know  better 
than  you  whether  he's  come  or  not.  No,  no ; 
rely  on't,  he's  at  this  moment  at  Calcutta;  isn't  he, 
Moses? 

Moses.  Oh!  yes,  certainly. 

Sir  O.  Very  true,  as  you  say,  yon  must  know 
better  than  I ;  though  I  have  it  from  pretty  good 
authority  ;  haven't  I,  Moses? 

Moses.  Yes,  most  undoubted. 

Sir  O.  But,  sir,  as  I  understand  you  want  a  few 
hundreds  immediately,  is  there  nothing  you  could 
dispose  of? 

Charles.  How  do  you  mean? 

Sir  O.  For  instance,  now,  I  have  heard  that  your 
father  left  behind  him  a  great  quantity  of  massy  old 
plate? 

Charles.  Oh  lud !  that's  gone  long  ago.  Moses  can 
tell  yoD  how  better  than  I  can. 

Sir  O.  Good  lack!  all  the  family  race  cups  and 
corporation  bowls.  {Aside.)  Then  it  was  also  sup- 
posed that  his  library  was  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  complete. 

Charles.  Yes,  yes,  so  it  was ;  vastly  too  much  so 
for  a  private  gentleman.  For  my  part,  I  was  always 
of  a  communicative  disposition,  so  I  thought  it  a 
shame  to  keep  so  much  knowledge  to  myself. 

Sir  O.  Mercy  upon  me  !  Learning  that  had  run 
in  the  family  like  an  heir-loom!  (Aside.)  Pray, 
what  are  become  of  the  books? 

Charles.  You  must  inquire  of  the  auctioneer. 
Master  Premium,  for  I  don't  believe  even  Moses 
can  direct  you. 

Moses.  I  know  nothing  of  books. 

Sir  O.  So,  so ;  nothing  of  the  family  property 
left,  I  suppose? 

Charles.  Not  much,  indeed;  unless  you  have  a 
mind  to  the  family  pictures.  I  have  got  a  room- 
fuil  of  ancestors  above,  and  if  you  have  a  taste 
for  old  paintings,  egad !  you  shall  have  'em  a  bar- 
gain. 

Sir  O.  Eh!  what  the  devil!  Sure,  yon  wouldn't 
sell  your  forefathers,  would  you? 

Charles,  Every  man  of  them,  to  the  best  bidder. 

Sir  O.  What,  your  great  uncles  and  aunts? 

Charles.  Ay,  and  my  great  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers,  too. 

iSJr  O.  Now  I  give  him  up.  (Aside.)  What,  the 
plague,  have  you  no  bowels  for  your  own  kindred? 
Od's  life !  do  you  take  me  for  Shylock  in  the  play, 
that  you  would  raise  money  of  me  on  your  own  flesh 
and  blood? 

Charles.  Nay,  my  little  broker,  don't  be  angry  : 
what  need  you  care  if  you  have  your  money's 
worth? 

Sir  O.  Well,  I'll  be  the  purchaser :  I  think  I  can 


dispose  of  the  family  canvas.    Oh !  I'll  never  for- 
give him  this;  never.  (Aside.) 

Enter  Careless. 

Care.  Come,  Charles,  what  keeps  you  ? 

Charles.  I  can't  come  yet :  i'failh !  we  are  going 
to  have  a  sale  above  stairs;  here's  little  Premium 
will  buy  all  my  ancestors. 

Care.  Oh  !  burn  your  ancestors  ! 

Charles.  No;  he  may  do  that  afterwards,  if  he 
please.  Stay,  Careless,  we  want  you :  egad!  yon 
shall  be  auctioneer :  so  come  along  with  us. 

Care.  Oh!  have  with  you,  if  that's  the  case,  I 
can  handle  a  hammer  as  well  as  a  dice-box.  Going, 
going ! 

Sir  O,  Oh!  the  profligates!  (Aside.) 

Charles.  Come,  Moses,  you  shall  be  appraiser,  if 
we  want  one.  Gad's  life!  little  Premium,  yon  don't 
seem  to  like  the  business? 

Sir  O,  Oh!  yes,  I  do,  vastly.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Yes, 
yes ;  I  think  it  a  rare  joke  to  sell  one's  family 
by  auction.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Oh  !  the  prodigal ! 
(Aside.) 

Charles.  To  be  sure !  when  a  man  wants  money, 
where  the  plague  should  he  get  assistance,  if  he  can't 
make  free  with  his  own  relations? 

Sir  O,  (Aside.)  I'll  never  forgive  him ;  never, 
never.  ^Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — Picture-room  al  Charles  Surface's. 

Enter  Charles  Surface,  Sir  Oliver  Surface, 

Moses,  and  Careless. 

Charles.  Walk  in,  gentlemen  ;  pray,  walk  in  ; 
here  they  are,  the  family  of  the  Surfaces,  up  to  the 
conquest. 

Sir  O,  And,  in  my  opinion,  a  goodly  collec- 
tion. 

Charles.  Ay,  ay,  these  are  done  in  the  true  spirit 
of  portrait-painting:  no  volontier  grace  or  expres- 
sion. Not  like  the  works  of  your  modern  Raphaels, 
who  give  you  the  strongest  resemblance, yet  contrive 
to  make  your  portrait  independent  of  you  ;  so  that 
yon  may  sink  the  original,  and  not  hurt  the  picture. 
No,  no;  the  merit  of  these  is  the  inveterate  likenesss: 
all  stiff  and  awkward  as  the  originals,  and  like  no- 
thing in  human  nature  besides. 

Sir  O.  Ah  !  we  shall  never  see  such  figures  of  men 
again. 

Charles.  I  hope  not.  Well,  you  see.  Master  Pre- 
mium, what  a  domestic  character  I  am ;  here  I  sit  of 
an  evening  surrounded  by  my  family.  But,  come, 
get  to  your  pulpit,  Mr.  Auctioneer;  here's  an  old 
gouty  chair  of  my  grandfather's  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

Care.  Ay,  ay;  this  will  do.  But,  Charles,  I  have 
not  a  hammer;  and  what's  an  auctioneer  without  his 
hammer? 

Charles.  Egad  !  that's  true :  (taking pedigree  doiim) 
what  parchment  have  we  here?  Oh  !  our  genealogy 
in  full.  Here,  Careless,  you  shall  have  no  common 
bit  of  mahogany ;  here's  the  family  tree  for  yon, 
you  rogue!  this  shall  be  your  hammer,  and  now 
you  may  knock  down  my  ancestors  with  their  own 
pedigree. 

Sir  O.  What  an  unnatural  rogue !  an  ex  post  facto 
parricide!  (Aside.) 

Care.  Yes,  yes ;  here's  a  list  of  your  generation, 
indeed;  'faith!  Charles,  this  is  the  most  convenient 
thing  you  could  have  found  for  the  business,  for 
'twill  not  only  serve  as  a  hammer,  but  a  catalogue 
into  the  bargain.  Come,  begin:  a-going,  a-going, 
a-going ! 

Charles.  Bravo,  Careless!  Well,  here's  my  great 
uncle.  Sir  Richard  Raveline,  a  marvellous  good  ge- 
neral in  his  day ,  I  assure  you.  He  served  in  all  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's  wars,  and  got  that  cut  over 
his  eye  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet.  What  say  you. 
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Mr.  Premium  ?  look  at  Lim :  there's  a  hero,  not  cat 
out  of  his  feathers,  as  jour  modern  clipped  captains 
are,  but  enveloped  in  wig  and  regimentals,  as  a  ge- 
neral should  be.    What  do  you  bid? 

Sir  O.  (Apart  to  Moses.)  Bid  him  speak. 

Moses.  Mr.  Premium  would  have  you  speak. 

Charles.  Why,  then,  he  shall  have  him  for  ten 
pounds  j  and  I'm  sure  that's  not  dear  for  a  staflF- 
officer. 

Sir  O.  Heaven  deliver  me !  his  famous  uncle  Ri- 
chard for  ten  pounds  !  (^Aside.)  Very  well,  sir,  I 
take  him  at  that. 

Charles.  Careless,  knock  down  my  uncle  Richard. 
Here,  now,  is  a  maiden  sister  of  his,  my  great  aunt 
Deborah  ;  done  by  Knelier  in  his  best  manner,  and 
esteemed  a  very  formidable  likeness.  There  she  is, 
yon  see,  a  shepherdess  feeding  her  flock.  You  shall 
have  her  for  five  pounds  ten:  the  sheep  are  worth 
the  money. 

SirO.  Ah!  poor  Deborah!  a  woman  who  set  such 
a  value  on  herself!  (^iide.)  Five  pounds  ten :  she's 
mine. 

Charles,  Knock  downmy  auntDeborah, Careless ! 
This,  now,  is  a  grandfather  of  my  mother's,  a  learned 
judge,  well  known  on  the  western  circuit.  What  do 
you  rate  him  at,  Moses  ^ 

Moses.  Four  guineas. 

Charles.  Four  guineas!  Gad's  life!  you  don't  bid 
me  the  price  of  his  wig.  Mr.  Premium,  you  have 
more  respect  for  the  woolsack  ;  do  let  us  knock  his 
lordship  down  at  fifteen. 

Sir  O.  By  all  means. 

Care.  Gone ! 

Charles.  And  there  are  two  brothers  of  his,  Wil- 
liam and  Walter  Blunt,  Esquires,  both  members  of 
parliament,  and  noted  speakers;  and  what's  very 
extraordinary,  I  believe,  this  is  the  first  time  they 
were  ever  bought  or  sold. 

SirO.  That  is  very  extraordinary,  indeed.  I'll 
lake  them  at  your  own  price,  for  the  honour  of  par- 
liament. 

Care.  Well  said,  little  Premium!  I'llknock  them 
down  at  forty. 

Charles.  Here's  a  jolly  fellow — I  don't  know  what 
relation,  but  he  was  mayor  of  Norwich:  take  him  at 
eight  pounds. 

Sir  O.  No,  no;  six  will  do  for  the  mayor. 

Charles.  Come,  make  it  guineas,  and  I  throw 
the  two  aldermen  there  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  O.  They're  mine. 

Charles.  Careless,  knock  down  the  mayor  and  al- 
dermen. But,  plague  on't!  we  shall  be  all  day  re- 
tailing in  this  manner;  do  let  us  deal  wholesale: 
■what  say  you,  little  Premium!  Give  me  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  take  all  that  remains,  on  each 
side,  in  a  lump. 

Care.  Ay,  ay,  that  will  be  the  best  way. 

Sir  O.  Well,  well ;  anything  to  accommodate  you ; 
they  are  mine.  But  there  is  one  portrait  which  you 
have  always  passed  over. 

Care.  What,  that  ill-looking  little  fellow  over  the 
settee  1 

SirO.  Yes,  sir,  I  mean  that;  though  I  don't 
think  him  so  ill-looking  a  little  fellow,  by  any 
means. 

Charles.  What,  that?  Oh!  that's  my  uncle  Oliver; 
'twas  done  before  he  went  to  India. 

Care,  Youruncle  Oliver !  'Gad!  then,  you'll  never 
be  friends,  Charles.  That,  now,  to  me,  is  as  stern  a 
looking  rogue  as  ever  I  saw  ;  an  unforgiving  eye, 
and  a  d — d  disinheriting  countenance  !  an  inveterate 
knave,  depend  on't.  Don't  you  think  so,  little  Pre- 
mium ?  (Slapping  him  on  the  shoulder.) 

Sir  O.  Upon  my  soul,  sir,  I  do  not;  I  think  it  as 
honest  a  looking  face  as  any  in  the  room,  dead  or 
alive ;  but  I  suppose  uncle  Oliver  goes  with  the  rest 
of  the  lumber? 

Charles.  No,  hang  it!  I'll  not  part  with  poor 


Noll.  The  old  fellow  has  been  very  good  to  me, 
and,  egad!  I'll  keep  his  picture  while  I've  a  room 
to  put  it  in. 

Sir  O.  (Aside.)  The  rogue's  my  nephew  after 
all.  But,  sir,  I  have  somehow  taken  a  fancy  to  that 
picture. 

Charles.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  you  certainly  will 
not  have  it.  Oons !  haven't  you  got  enough  of 
them? 

SirO.  I  forgive  him  everything.  (Aside.)  But, 
sir,  when  I  take  a  whim  in  my  head  I  don't  value 
money.  I'll  give  you  as  much  for  that  as  for  all  the 
rest. 

Charles.  Don't  tease  me,  master  broker;  I  tell 
you  I'll  not  part  with  it,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 

Sir  O.  How  like  his  father  the  dog  is!  (Aside.) 
Well,  well,  I  have  done. — I  did  not  perceive  it  be- 
fore, but  I  think  I  never  saw  such  a  resemblance. 
(Aside.) — Here  is  a  draught  for  your  sum. 

Charles.  Why,  'tis  for  eight  hundred  pounds. 

Sir  O.  You  will  not  let  Sir  Oliver  go? 

Charles.  Zounds !  no  ;  I  tell  you  once  more. 

Sir  O.  Then  never  mind  the  difference;  we'll 
balance  that  another  time;  but  give  me  your  hand 
on  the  bargain  ;  you  are  an  honest  fellow,  Charles 
— I  beg  pardon,  sir,  for  being  so  free.  Come, 
Moses. 

Charles.  Egad!  this  is  a  whimsical  old  fellow! 
But,  harkye!  Premium,  you'll  prepare  lodgings  for 
these  gentlemen? 

Sir  O.  Yes,  yes ;  I'll  send  for  them  in  a  day  or 
two. 

Charles.  But,  hold!  do  now  send  a  genteel  con- 
veyance for  them  ;  for  I  assure  you,  they  were  most 
of  them  used  to  ride  in  their  own  carriages. 

Sir  O,  I  will,  I  will— for  all  but  Oliver. 

Charles.  Ay,  all  but  the  little  nabob. 

Sir  O,  You're  fixed  on  that? 

Charles.  Peremptorily. 

SirO.  A  dear,  extravagant  rogue  !  (Aside.)  Good 
day !  Come,  Moses.  Let  me  hear  no  w  who  dares  call 
him  profligate.  [^Exit  with  Moses. 

Care.  Why,  this  is  the  oddest  genius  of  the  sort 
I  ever  met  with. 

Charles.  Egad  !  he's  the  prince  of  brokers,  I 
think.  I  wonder  how  the  devil  Moses  got  acquainted 
with  so  honest  a  fellow.  But,  hark!  here's  Rowley  ; 
do.  Careless,  say  I'll  join  the  company  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

Care.  I  will :  don't  let  that  old  blockhead  per- 
suade you  to  squander  any  of  that  money  on  old 
musty  debts,  or  any  such  nonsense;  for  tradesmen, 
Charles,  are  the  most  exorbitant  fellows. 

Charles.  Very  true  ;  and  paying  them  is  only  en- 
couraging them.  Ay,ay  ;  never  fear.  l^E.vit  Careless.'\ 
So  !  this  was  an  odd  old  fellow,  indeed.  Let  me  see  : 
two-thirds  of  this  five  hundred  and  thirty  odd  pounds 
are  mine  by  right.  'Fore heaven!  I  find  one's  ances- 
tors are  more  valuable  relations  than  I  took  them  for. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  and  very 
grateful  servant. 

Enter  Rowley 
Ha!  old  Rowley,  egad!  you  are  just  come  in  time 
to  take  leave  of  your  old  acquaintance. 

Row,  Yes,  I  heard  they  were  a  going.  But  I 
wonder  you  can  have  such  spirits  under  so  many 
distresses. 

Charles.  Why,  there's  the  point :  ray  distresses 
are  so  many,  that  I  can't  aflbrd  to  part  with  my 
spirits ;  but  I  shall  be  rich  and  splenetic,  all  in  good 
time.  However,  I  suppose  you  are  surprised  that 
I  am  not  more  sorrowful  at  parting  witli  so  many 
near  relations ;  to  be  sure,  'tis  very  afl'ecting;  but 
you  see  they  never  move  a  muscle,  so  why  should 

Row.  There's  no  making  you  serious  a  mo- 
ment. 

Charles.  Yes,  'faith !  I  am  so  now.    Here,  my 
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Lonest  Rowley,  bere,  get  me  this  changed  directly, 
and  take  a  hundred  pounds  of  it  immediately  to  old 
Stanley. 

Row.  A  hundred  pounds!   Consider  only — 

Charles.  Gad's  life!  don't  talk  about  it:  poor 
Stanley's  wants  are  pressing,  and  if  you  don't  make 
haste,  we  shall  have  some  one  call  that  has  a  better 
right  to  the  money. 

Roiv.  Ah  !  there's  the  point :  I  never  will  cease 
dunning  you  with  the  old  proverb — 

Charles. "  Be  just  before  you're  generous."  Why, 
so  I  would  if  I  could ;  hut  Justice  is  an  old  hobbling 
beldame,  and  I  can't  get  her  to  keep  pace  with  Gene- 
rosity for  the  soul  of  me. 

Row.  Yet,  Charles,  believe  me,  one  boar's  reflec- 
tion— 

Charles.  Ay,  ay ;  it's  very  true ;  but,  harkye !  Row- 
ley, while  I  have,  by  heaven,  I'll  give  ;  so,  d —  your 
economy,  and  away  to  old  Stanley  with  the  money. 

[^Exeunt. 
Scene  III.— ^  Saloon, 
Enter  Moses  and  Sir  Oliver  Surface. 

Moses.  Well,  sir,  I  think,  as  Sir  Peter  said,  you 
have  seen  Mr.  Charles  in  high  glory  ;  'tis  great  pity 
he's  so  extravagant — 

Sir  O.  But  he  would  not  sell  my  picture. 

Moses.  And  loves  wine  and  women  so  much — 

Sir  O.  But  he  would  not  sell  my  picture. 

Moses.  And  games  so  deep. 

(StVO.Buthe  wouldn't  sell  my  picture.  Oh!  here's 
Rowley. 

Enter  Rowley. 

Row.  So,  Sir  Oliver,  I  find  you  have  made  a  pur- 
chase. 

Sir  O.  Yes,  yes ;  our  young  rake  has  parted  with 
bis  ancestors  like  old  tapestry. 

Row.  And  here  he  has  commissioned  me  to  re- 
deliver you  part  of  the  purchase-money;  I  mean, 
though,  in  your  necessitous  character  of  old 
Stanley. 

Moses.  Ah  I  there  is  the  pity  of  all ;  he  is  so  d — d 
charitable. 

Row.  And  I  left  a  hosier  and  two  tailors  in  the 
hall,  who,  I'm  sure,  won't  be  paid,  and  this  hundred 
would  satisfy  them. 

Sir  O.  Well,  well ;  I'll  pay  his  debts,  and  his  be- 
nevolence, too.  But  now  I  am  no  more  a  broker, 
and  you  shall  introduce  me  to  the  elder  brother  as 
old  Stanley. 

Row.  Not  yet  awhile  ;  Sir  Peter,  I  know,  means 
to  call  there  about  this  time. 

Enter  Trip. 
.  Trip.  Oh !  gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon  for  not  shew- 
ing you  out:  this  way.    Moses,  a  word. 

\^Exit  with  Moses. 

Sir  O.  There's  a  fellow  for  yon:  would  you  be- 
lieve it,  that  puppy  intercepted  the  Jew  on  our 
coming,  and  wanted  to  raise  money  before  he  got 
to  his  master. 

Row.  Indeed! 

Sir  O.  Yes,  they  are  now  planning  an  annuity  bu- 
siness. Ah !  master  Rowley,  in  my  days  servants 
were  content  with  the  follies  of  their  masters,  when 
they  were  worn  a  little  threadbare;  but  now,  they 
have  their  vices,  like  their  birth-day  clothes,  with 
the  gloss  on.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — A  Library. 
Joseph  Surface  and  a  Servant  diicevered. 

Joseph.  No  letter  from  Lady  Teazle  1 

Serv.  No,  sir. 

Joseph.  I  am  surprised  she  has  not  sent,  if  she  be 
prevented  from  coming.  Sir  Peter  certainly  does 
not  suspect  me.  Yet,  I  wish  I  may  not  lose  the 
heiress,  through  the  scrape  I  have  drawn  niyselfinto 
with  the  wife;  however,  Charles's  imprudence  and 
bad  character  are  great  points  in  my  favour.  (.4 
knocking  heard.) 


Serv.  Sir,  I  believe  that  must  be  Lady  Teazle. 

Joseph.  Hold !  See  whether  it  is  or  not  before 
you  go  to  the  door.  I  have  a  particular  message 
for  you,  if  it  should  be  my  brother. 

Serv.  'Tis  her  ladyship,  sir ;  she  always  leaves 
her  chair  at  the  milliner's  in  the  next  street. 

Joseph.  Stay,  stay ;  draw  that  screen  before  the 
window:  that  will  do;  my  opposite  neighbour  is  a 
lady  of  a  curious  temper.  [Exit  Serv.']  I  have  a  dif- 
ficult hand  to  play  in  this  aftair.  Lady  Teazle  has 
lately  suspected  my  views  on  Maria;  but  she  must 
by  no  means  be  let  into  that  secret;  at  least,  till  I 
have  her  more  in  my  power. 

Enter  Lady  Teazle. 

LadyT.  What  sentiment  in  soliliquy  now?  Have 
you  been  very  impatient?  Oh,  lud!  don't  pretend 
to  look  grave.     I  vow  I  couldn't  come  before. 

Joseph.  Oh!  madam,  punctuality  is  a  species  of 
constancy  very  unfashionable  in  a  lady  of  quality. 
(  Places  chairs :  they  sit.) 

jL«d!/7'.  Upon  my  word,  you  ought  to  pity  me.  Do 
you  know.  Sir  Peter  is  grown  so  ill-natured  to  me  of 
late,  and  so  jealous  of  Charles,  too — that's  the  best 
of  the  story,  isn't  it? 

Joseph.  I  am  glad  my  scandalous  friends  keep 
that  up.  (Aside.) 

Lady  T.  I  am  sure  I  wish  he  would  let  Maria 
marry  him;  and  then,  perhaps,  he  would  be  con- 
vinced :  don't  you,  Mr.  Surface? 

Joseph.  Indeed  I  do  not.  (Aside.)  Oh!  certainly 
I  do ;  for  then,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle  would  also  be 
convinced  how  wrong  her  suspicions  were  of  my 
having  any  design  on  the  silly  girl. 

Lady  T.  Well,  well,  I'm  inclined  to  believe  you. 
But  isn't  it  provoking,  to  have  the  most  ill-natured 
things  said  of  one"!  And  there's  my  friend.  Lady 
Sneerwell,  has  circulated  I  don't  know  how  many 
scandalous  tales  of  me,  and  all  without  any  founda- 
tion, too;  that's  what  vexes  me. 

Joseph.  Ay,  madam,  to  to  be  sure,  that  is  the  pro- 
voking circumstance — without  foundation ;  yes,  yes, 
there's  the  mortification,  indeed  ;  for  when  a  scandal- 
ous story  is  believed  against  one,  there  certainly  is 
no  comfort  like  the  consciousness  of  having  deserved 
it. 

Lady  T.  No,  to  be  sure,  then  I'd  forgive  their 
malice  ;  but  to  attack  me,  who  am  really  so  innocent, 
and  who  never  say  an  ill-natured  thing  of  anybody 
— that  is,  of  any  friend;  and  then.  Sir  Peter,  too, 
to  have  him  so  peevish,  and  so  suspicious,  when  I 
know  the  integrity  of  my  own  heart!  indeed,  'tis 
monstrous ! 

Joseph.  But,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  'tis  your  own 
fault,  if  you  suffer  it.  When  a  husband  entertains  a 
groundless  suspicion  of  his  wife,  and  withdraws  his 
confidence  from  her,  the  original  compact  is  broken, 
and  she  owes  it  to  the  honour  of  her  sex  to  endea- 
vour to  outwit  him. 

Lady  T.  Indeed!  so  that  if  he  suspect  me  with- 
out cause,  it  follows,  that  the  best  way  of  caring 
his  jealousy  is  to  give  him  reason  for't. 

Joseph.  Undoubtedly:  for  your  husband  should 
never  be  deceived  in  you;  and  in  that  case  it  be- 
comes you  to  be  frail,  in  compliment  to  his  discern- 
ment. 

LadyT.  To  be  sure,  what  you  say  is  very  rea- 
sonable ;  and  when  the  consciousness  of  my  inno- 
cence— ■ 

Joseph.  Ah  !  my  dear  madam,  there  is  the  great 
mistake  :  'tis  this  very  conscious  innocence  that  is 
of  the  greatest  prejudice  to  you.  What  is  it  makes 
you  negligent  of  forms,  and  careless  of  the  world's 
opinion  ?  why,  the  consciousness  of  your  own  inno- 
cence. Whatinakes  J  ou  thoughtless  in  your  conduct, 
and  apt  to  run  into  a  thousand  little  imprudences'! 
why,  the  consciousness  ofyour  owninnocence.  What 
makes  you  impatient  of  Sir  Peter's  temper,  and  out- 
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rageous  at  his  suspicions?  why,  the  consciousness  of 
yourinnocence. 

Lady  T.  'Tis  very  trae. 

Joseph.  Now,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  if  you  would 
bat  once  make  a  triRiag  faux  pas,  you  can't  conceive 
how  cautious  you  would  grow,  and  how  ready  to 
humour  and  agree  with  your  husband. 

Ladij  T.  Do  you  think  so? 

Joseph.  Oh  !  I  am  sure  on't ;  and  then  you  would 
find  all  scandal  would  cease  at  once  ;  for,  in  short, 
your  character  is,  at  present,  like  a  person  in  a  ple- 
thora, absolutely  dying  from  too  much  health. 

LadyT,  So,  so;  then  I  perceive  your  prescription 
is,  that  I  must  sin  in  my  own  defence,  and  part  with 
my  virtue  to  preserve  my  reputation. 

Joseph.  Exactly  so,  upon  my  credit,  ma'am. 

Lady  T.  Well,  certainly,  this  is  the  oddest 
doctrine,  and  the  newest  recipe  for  avoiding 
calumny. 

Joseph,  An  infallible  one,  believe  me.  Prudence, 
like  experience,  must  be  paid  for. 

Lady  T.  Why,  if  ray  understanding  were  once 
convinced — 

Joseph.  Oh!  certainly,  madam,  yourunderstand- 
ing  should  be  convinced.  Yes,  yes  ;  heaven  forbid  I 
should  persuade  you  to  do  anything  you  thought 
wrong.  No,  no;  I  have  too  much  honour  to  desire 
it. 

Lady  T.  Don't  you  think  we  may  as  well  leave 
honour  out  of  the  argument? 

Joseph.  Ah  !  the  ill  effects  of  your  country  edu- 
cation, I  see,  still  remain  with  you. 

Lady  T,  I  doubt  they  do,  indeed ;  and  I  will 
fairly  own  to  you,  that  if  I  could  be  persuaded  to 
do  wrong,  it  would  be  by  Sir  Peter's  ill  usage, 
sooner  than  your  honourable  logic,  after  all. 

Joseph.  Then,bythis  hand,  {takes  her  hand)  which 
he  is  unworthy  of — 

Enter  Servant. 
'Sdeath !  you  blockhead  !  what  do  you  want? 

Serv.  I  beg  yonr^ardon,  sir;  but  I  thought  you 
would  not  choose  Sir  Peter  to  come  up  without  an- 
nouncing him. 

/osepA.  Sir  Peter!    Oons  !  the  devil! 

Lady  T.  Sir  Peter!  Oh,  lud!  I'm  rained,  I'm 
rained ! 

Serv.  Sir, 'twasn't  Ilethimin. 

LadyT.  Oh!  I'm  quite  undone!  What  will 
become  of  me?  Now,  Mr.  Logic — Oh !  mercy, 
sir,  he's  on  the  stairs — I'll  get  behind  here — and  if 
ever  I'm  so  imprudent  again — (^Goes  behind  the 
screen.} 

Joseph.  Give  me  that  book.  {Sits.) 

Enter  Sir  Peter  Teazle. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  ever  improving  himself.  Mr.  Surface, 
Mr.  Surface — (Taps  Joseph  on  the  shoulder.) 

Joseph.  Oh  !  ray  dear  Sir  Peter,  I  beg  your  par- 
don. I  have  been  dozing  over  a  stupid  book.  Well, 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  call.  You  haven't 
been  here,  I  believe,  since  I  fitted  up  this  room. 
Books,  you  know,  are  the  only  things  I  am  a  cox- 
comb in. 

Sir  P.  'Tis  very  neat,  indeed.  Well,  well,  that's 
proper:  and  you  can  make  even  your  screen  a  source 
of  knowledge  ;  hung,  I  perceive  with  maps  ?  (  Walks 
towards  the  screen.) 

Joseph.  {Turning  him  from  it.)  Oh!  yes,  I  find 
great  use  in  that  screen. 

Sir  P.  I  dare  say  you  must,  certainly,  when  you 
want  to  find  anything  iu  a  hurry. 

Joseph.  {Aside.)  Ay,  or  to  hide  anything  in  a 
hurry,  either. 

Sir  P.  Well,  I  have  a  little  private  business — 

Joseph.  You  need  not  stay.  [To  Servant,  who 
exits.l  Here's  a  chair.  Sir  Peter  ;  I  beg — 

Sir  P.  Well,  now  we  are  alone,  there  is  a  sub- 


ject, my  dear  friend,  on  which  I  wish  to  unburthen 
my  mind  to  you  ;  a  point  of  the  greatest  moment  to 
my  peace;  in  short,  my  good  friend.  Lady  Teazle's 
conduct  of  late  has  made  me  very  unhappy. 

Joseph.  Indeed  !  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it. 

Sir  P.  Yes,  'tis  but  too  plain  she  has  not  the  least 
regard  for  nie  ;  but  what's  worse,  I  have  pretty  good 
authority  to  suppose  she  has  formed  an  attachment 
to  another. 

Joseph,  Indeed!  you  astonish  me. 

Sir  P.  Yes ;  and,  between  ourselves,  I  think  I've 
discovered  the  person. 

Joseph.  How  !  you  alarm  me  exceedingly. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  my  dear  friend,  I  knew  you  would 
sympathise  with  me. 

Joseph.  Yes,  believe  me.  Sir  Peter,  such  a  dis- 
covery would  hurt  me  just  as  much  as  it  would 
you. 

Sir  P.  I  am  convinced  of  it.  Ah !  it  is  a  happi- 
ness to  have  a  friend  whom  we  can  trust  even  with 
one's  family  secrets.  Bat  have  you  no  guess  who  I 
mean? 

Joseph.  I  haven't  the  most  distant  idea.  It  can't 
be  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite? 

Sir  P.  Oh  !  no.  .What  say  you  to  Charles? 

Joseph.  My  brother!  impossible  ! 

Sir  P.  Oh  f  my  dear  friend,  the  goodness  of  your 
own  heart  misleads  you.  You  judge  of  others  by 
yourself. 

Joseph.  Certainly,  Sir  Peter ;  the  heart  that  is  con- 
scious of  its  own  integrity  is  ever  slow  to  credit  an- 
other's treachery. 

Sir  P.  True ;  but  your  brother  has  no  sentiment ; 
you  never  hear  him  talk  so. 

Joseph,  Yet,  I  can't  but  think  Lady  Teazle  herself 
has  too  much  principle. 

Sir  P,  Ay,  but  what  is  principle  against  the  flat- 
tery of  a  handsome,  lively  young  fellow  ? 

Joseph,  That's  very  true. 

Sir  P.  And  then,  you  know,  the  difference  of  our 
ages  makes  it  very  improbable  that  she  should  have 
any  very  great  affection  for  me;  and  if  she  were  to 
be  frail,  and  I  were  to  make  it  public,  why,  the 
town  would  only  laugh  at  me  ;  the  foolish  old  ba- 
chelor, who  had  married  a  girl. 

Joseph.  That's  true,  to  be  sure;  they  would 
laugh. 

Sir  P.  Laugh  !  ay,  and  make  ballads,  and  para- 
graphs, and  the  devil  knows  what,  of  me. 

Joseph.  No,  yon  must  never  make  it  public. 

Sir  P.  But  then,  again,  that  the  nephew  of  my  old 
friend.  Sir  Oliver,  should  be  the  person  to  attempt 
such  a  wrong,  hurts  me  more  nearly. 

Joseph.  Ay,  there's  the  point.  When  ingratitude 
barbs  the  dart  of  injury,  the  wound  has  double  dan- 
ger in  it. 

Sir  P.  Ay;  I,  that  was,  in  a  manner,  left  his 
guardian ;  in  whose  house  he'd  been  so  often  en- 
tertained; who  never  in  my  life  denied  him — any 
advice. 

Joseph.  Oh  !  'tis  not  to  be  credited.  There  may 
be  a  man  capable  of  such  baseness,  to  be  sure ;  but, 
for  my  part,  till  you  can  give  me  positive  proofs,  I 
cannot  but  doubtit.  However,  ifit  should  be  proved 
on  him,  he  is  no  longer  a  brother  of  mine  ;  I  dis- 
claim kindred  with  him:  for  the  man  who  can  break 
through  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  tempt  the  wife 
of  his  friend,  deserves  to  be  branded  as  the  pest  of 
society. 

Sir  P.  What  a  difference  there  is  between  you! 
what  noble  sentiments  ! 

Joseph.  Yet,  I  cannot  suspect  Lady  Teazle's  ho- 
nour. 

Sir  P.  I  am  sure  I  wish  to  think  well  of  her,  and 
to  remove  all  ground  of  quarrel  between  ns.  She  has 
lately  reproaclied  me  more  than  once  with  having 
made  no  settlement  on  her ;  and,  in  our  last  qnarrel, 
she  almost  hinted  that  she  should  not  break  her  heart 
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if  I  were  dead.  Now,  as  we  seem  to  differ  in  our 
ideas  of  expense,  I  have  resolved  she  shall  have  her 
own  way,  and  be  her  own  mistress,  in  that  respect, 
for  the  future  ;  and  if  I  were  to  die,  she  will  hnd  I 
have  not  been  inattentive  to  her  interest  while  living. 
Here,  my  friend,  are  the  drafts  of  two  deeds,  which 
I  wish  to  have  your  opinion  on.  By  one,  she'll  en- 
joy eight  hundred  a  year  independent  while  I  live ; 
and,  by  the  other,  the  bulk  of  my  fortune  after  my 
death. 

Joseph,  This  conduct.  Sir  Peter,  is,  indeed, 
truly  generous.  I  wish  it  mayn't  corrupt  my  pupil. 
(^Aside.) 

Sir  P.  Yes,  I  am  determined  she  shall  have  no 
cause  to  complain  ;  though  I  would  not  have  her  ac- 
quainted with  the  latter  instance  of  my  affection,  yet 
awhile. 

Joseph.  (Aside.)  Nor  I,  if  I  could  help  it. 

Sir  P.  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  please, 
we  will  talk  over  the  situation  of  your  hopes  with 
Maria. 

Joseph.  Oh!  no.  Sir  Peter;  another  time,  if  you 
please. 

Sir  P.  I  am  sensi  bly  chagrined  at  the  little  progress 
you  seem  to  make  in  her  afiectious. 

Joseph.  I  beg  you'll  not  mention  it,  sir.  What 
are  my  disappointments,  when  your  happiness  is 
in  debatel  'Sdeath!  I  shall  be  ruined  every  way. 
(Aside.) 

Sir  P.  And  though  you  are  so  averse  to  my  ac- 
quainting Lady  Teazle  with  your  passion,  I'm  sure 
she's  not  your  enemy  in  the  affair. 

Joseph.  Pray,  Sir  Peter,  now  oblige  me.  I  am 
really  too  much  affected  by  the  subject  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  to  bestow  a  thou  ght  on  my  own  concerns. 
The  man  who  is  entrusted  with  his  friend's  distresses 
can  never — 

Enter  Servant, 
"Well,  sir? 

Serv,  Your  brother,  sir,  is  speaking  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  street,  and  says  he  knows  you  are 
within. 

Joseph.  'Sdeath!  blockhead!  I'm  not  within;  I'm 
cut  for  the  day. 

Sir  P.  Stay — hold!  a  thou  ght  has  struck  me :  you 
shall  be  at  home. 

Joseph.  Well,  well,  let  him  up.  [Bxit  Servant.'] 
He'll  interrupt  Sir  Peter,  however.  (Aside.) 

Sir  P.  Now,  my  good  friend,  oblige  me,  I  entreat 
you.  Before  Charles  comes,  let  me  conceal  myself 
somewhere;  then,  do  you  tax  him  on  the  point  we've 
been  talking,  and  his  answer  may  satisfy  me  at 
once. 

Joseph.  Oh,  fie !  Sir  Peter,  would  you  have  me 
join  in  so  mean  a  trick?  To  trepan  my  brother, 
too? 

Sir  P.  Nay,  you  tell  me  you  are  sure  he  is  inno- 
cent ;  if  so ,  you  do  him  the  greatest  service  by  giving 
him  an  opportunity  to  clear  himself,  and  you  will  set 
luy  heart  at  rest.  Come,  yon  shall  not  refuse  me  ; 
here  behind  this  screen  will  be — Eh !  what  the  devil ! 
there  seems  to  be  one  listener  here  already ;  I'll 
swear  I  saw  a  petticoat. 

Joseph.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  this  is  ridiculous 
enough.  I'll  tell  you.  Sir  Peter:  though  I  hold  a 
man  of  intrigue  to  be  a  most  despicable  character, 
yet,  you  know,  it  does  not  follow  that  one  is  to  be 
an  absolute  Joseph,  either.  Harkye !  'tis  a  little 
French  milliner ;  a  silly  rogue  that  plagues  me  ;  and 
having  some  character  to  lose,  on  your  coming,  sir, 
she  ran  behind  that  screen. 

Sir  P.  Ah !  Joseph,  Joseph !  Did  I  ever  think 
that  you — But,  egad !  she  has  overheard  all  I  have 
been  saying  of  my  wife. 

Joseph.  Oh !  'twill  never  go  any  farther,  you  may 
depend  upon  it. 

Sir  P.  No !  then,  'faith !  let  her  bear  it  out. 
Here's  a  closet  will  do  as  well. 


Joseph.  Well,  go  in  there. 

Sir  P.  Sly  rogue,  sly  rogue !  (Goes  into  closet.) 

Joseph.  A  narrow  escape,  indeed!  and  a  curious 
situation  I'm  in,  to  part  man  and  wife  in  this  man- 
ner. 

Lady  T.  (Peeping.)  Couldn't  I  steal  off? 

Joseph.  Keep  close,  my  angel ! 

Sir  P.  (Peeping  out.)  Joseph,  tax  him  home. 

Joseph.  Back,  my  dear  friend! 

Lady  T.  Couldn't  yon  lock  Sir  Peter  inl 

Joseph.  Be  still,  my  life! 

Sir  P.  You're  sure  the  little  milliner  won't  blabi 

Joseph.  In,  in,  my  dear  Sir  Peter.  'Fore  gad!  I 
wish  I  had  a  key  to  the  door. 

Enter  Charles  Surface. 

Charles.  Hallo!  brother,  what  has  been  the  mat- 
ter? Your  fellow  would  not  let  me  up  at  first.  What, 
have  you  had  a  Jew  or  a  wench  with  you? 

Joseph.  Neither,  brother,  I  assure  you. 

Charles.  But  what  has  made  Sir  Peter  steal  off? 
I  tliought  he  had  been  with  you. 

Joseph.  He  was,  brother;  but  hearing  you  were 
coming,  he  did  not  choose  to  stay. 

Charles.  What,  was  the  old  gentleman  afraid  I 
wanted  to  borrow  money  of  him? 

Joseph.  No  sir  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  find,  Charles, 
that  you  have  lately  given  that  worthy  man  grounds 
for  great  uneasiness. 

Charles,  Yes,  they  tell  me  I  do  that  to  a  great 
many  worthy  men— But  how  so,  pray? 

Joseph.  To  be  plain  with  you,  brother — he  thinks 
yon  are  endeavouring  to  gain  Lady  Teazle's  affec- 
tions from  him. 

Charles,  Who,  I  ?  Oh,  lud !  not  I,  upon  my  word. 
— Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  So,  the  old  fellow  has  found 
out  that  he  has  got  a  young  wife,  has  he? 

Joseph.  This  is  no  subject  to  jest  on,  brother. 
He  who  can  laugh — 

Charles.  True,  true,  as  you  were  going  to  say — 
then,  seriously,  I  never  had  the  least  idea  of  what 
you  charge  me  with,  upon  my  honour. 

Joseph.  Well,  it  will  give  Sir  Peter  great  satis- 
faction to  hear  this.    (Aloud.) 

Charles.  To  be  sure,  I  once  thought  the  lady 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  me ;  but,  upon  my 
soul,  I  never  gave  her  the  least  encouragement:— 
besides,  you  know  my  attachment  to  Maria. 

Joseph.  But,  sure,  brother,  even  if  Lady  Teazle 
had  betrayed  the  fondest  partiality  for  you — 

Charles,  Why,  look'ee,  Joseph,  I  hope  I  shall 
never  deliberately  do  a  dishonourable  action;  but 
if  a  pretty  woman  were  purposely  to  throw  herself 
in  my  way — and  that  pretty  woman  married  to  a 
man  old  enough  to  be  her  father — 

Joseph.  Well — 

Charles.  Why  I  believe  I  should  be  obliged  to— 

Joseph.  What? 

Charles.  To  borrow  a  little  of  your  morality, 
that's  all.  But,  brother,  do  you  know  now  that 
you  surprise  me  exceedingly,  by  naming  me  with 
Lady  Teazle ;  for,  i'faith,  I  always  understood  you 
were  her  favourite. 

Joseph.  O,  for  shame,  Charles !  This  retort  is 
foolish. 

Charles.  Nay,  I  swear  I  have  seen  you  exchange 
such  significant  glances — 

Joseph,  Nay,  nay,  sir,  this  is  no  jest. 

Charles.  Egad,  I'm  serious.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber one  day  when  I  called  here — 

Joseph.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  Charles— 

Charles.  And  found  you  together — 

Joseph.  Zounds,  sir !  I  insist — 

Charles.   And  another  time  when  your  servant — 

Joseph.  Brother,  brother,  a  word  with  you!  Gad, 
I  must  stop  him.    (Aside.) 

Charles.  Informed,  I  say,  that — 

Joseph.  Hush !  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  Sir  Peter 
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has  heard  all  we  have  been  gajing.  I  knew  you 
would  clear  yourself,  or  I  should  not  have  con- 
sented. 

Charles.  How,  Sir  Peter!  Where  is  he? 

Joseph.  Softly;  there;  {Points  to  the  closet.) 

Charles.  O,  fore  heaven,  I'll  have  hira  oat.  Sir 
Peter,  come  forth!  {Trying  to  get  to  the  closet.) 

Joseph.  No,  no — {Preventing  him.) 

Charles.  I  say.  Sir  Peter,  come  into  court — 
{Crosses,  pulls  in  Sir  Peter.) — What!  my  old 
guardian! — What!  turn  inquisitor,  and  take  evi- 
dence incog.  1  Oh,  fie!  Oh,  fie! 

Sir  P.  Give  me  your  hand,  Charles — I  believe  I 
have  suspected  you  wrongfull}' ;  but  you  mustn't 
be  angry  with  Joseph — 'twas  my  plan  ! 

Charles.  Indeed ! 

Sir  P.  But  I  acquit  yon.  I  promise  you  I  don't 
think  near  so  ill  of  you  as  I  did:  whati  have  heard 
has  given  me  great  satisfaction. 

Charles.  Egad,  then,  'twas  lucky  you  didn't  hear 
any  more — wasn't  it,  Joseph?      {Apart  to  Joseph.) 

Sir  P.  Ah  !  you  would  have  retorted  on  him. 

Charles.  Ay,  ay,  that  was  ajoke 

Sir  P.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  his  honour  too  well. 

Charles.  But  you  might  as  well  have  suspected 
him  as  me  in  this  matter,'  for  all  that — mightn't  he, 
Joseph!    {Apart  to  Joseph.) 

Sir  P.  Well,  well,  I  believe  you. 

Joseph.  Would  they  were  both  out  of  the  room  ! 
(^Aside.) 

Sir  P.  And  in  future,  perhaps,  we  may  not  be 
such  strangers. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Lady  Sneerwell  is  below,  and  says  she  will 
come  up. 

Joseph.  Lady  Sneerwell!  Gads  life!  she  must 
notcoraehere!  \^Exit  Servant.']  Gentlemen,  I  beg 
pardon — .1  must  wait  on  you  down  stairs  :  here  is  a 
person  come  on  particular  business 

Charles.  AVell,  you  can  see  hira  in  another  room. 
Sir  Peter  and  I  have  not  met  a  long  time,  and  I 
have  something  to  say  to  him. 

Joseph.  They  must  not  be  left  together.  {Aside.) 
I'll  send  Lady  Sneerwell  away,  and  return  directly. 
Sir  Peter,  not  a  word  of  the  French  milliner.  {Apart 
to  Sir  Peter,  and  goes  out. ) 

Sir  P.  I  !  not  for  the  world!  {Apart  to  Joseph.) 
Ah  !  Charles,  if  you  associated  more  with  your  bro- 
ther, one  might  indeed  hope  for  your  reformation. 
He  is  a  man  of  sentiment.  Well,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  world  so  noble  as  a  man  of  senti- 
ment ! 

Charles.  Psha!  he  is  too  moral  by  half !  and  so 
apprehensive  of  his  good  name,  as  he  calls  it,  that 
he  would  as  soon  let  a  priest  into  his  house  as  a 
wench. 

Sir  P.  No,  no  ;  come,  come  ;  you  wrong  him.  No, 
no!  Joseph  is  no  rake,  but  he  is  no  such  saint  ei- 
ther, in  that  respect.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell 
him  ;  we  should  have  such  a  laugh  at  Joseph. — 
{Aside.) 

Charles.  Oh,  hang  him  !  he's  a  very  anchorite, 
a  young  hermit. 

Sir  P.  Harkye!  you  mnst  not  abuse  him;  he 
may  chance  to  hear  of  it  again,  1  promise  you. 

Charles.  Why,  you  won't  tell  him? 

Sir  P.  No;  hot,  this  way.— (^sirfe.)  Egad!  I'll 
tell  him.  Harkye!  have  you  a  mind  to  have  a  good 
laugh  at  Joseph? 

Charles.  I  should  like  it  of  all  things. 

Sir  P.  Then,  i'faith,  we  will.  (j4.«rfe.)  I'll  bequit 
with  him  for  discovering  me.  He  had  a  girl  with 
him  when  I  called.  (  Whispers.) 

CAnrZes.  What!  Joseph? — Youjest. 

Sir  P.  Hush! — a  little  French  miliner  ;  and  the 
best  of  the  jest  is — she's  in  the  room  now. 

Charles.  The  devil  she  is ! 


Sir  P.  Hush!  I  tell  you  !  {Points  to  screen.) 

Charles.  Behind  the  screen  !  'Slife  !  let  ns  unveil. 

Sir  P.  No,  no;  he's  coming — you  sha'n't,  indeed. 

Charles.  Oh  !  egad,  we'll  have  a  peep  at  the 
little  milliner!  {Endeavouring  to  get  towards  the 
screen.  Sir  P.  preventing.) 

Sir  P.  Not  for  the  world — Joseph  will  never  for- 
give me. 

Charles.  I'll  stand  by  you— 

Sir  P.  Ods,  here  he  is  ! 

Just  as  Charles  Surface  throws  down  the  screen, 
Joseph  Surface  enters. 

Charles.  Lady  Teazle!  by  all  that's  wonderfol! 

iSiV  P.  Lady 'Teazle  !  by  all  that's  damnable  ! 

Charles.  Sir  Peter,  this  is  one  of  the  smartest 
French  milliners  I  ever  saw.  Egad  !  you  seem  all 
to  have  been  diverting  yourselves  here  at  hide  and 
seek,  and  I  don't  see  who  is  out  of  the  secret. 
Shall  I  beg  your  ladyship  to  inform  me?  Not  a 
word! — Brother,  will  you  be  pleased  to  explain 
this  matter  1  What,  is  morality  dumb,  too?  Sir 
Peter,  though  I  found  you  in  the  dark,  perhaps 
you  are  not  so  now  !  All  mute!  Well,  though  I  can 
make  nothing  of  the  aflair,  I  suppose  you  perfectly 
understand  one  another,  so  I'll  leave  you  to  your- 
selves. {Going.)  Brother,  I'm  sorry  to  find  you 
have  given  that  worthy  man  grounds  for  so  much 
uneasiness.  Sir  Peter,  there's  nothing  in  the  world 
so  noble  as  a  man  of  sentiment.  ^Exit. 

Joseph.  Sir  Peter,  notwithstanding — I  confess — 
that  appearances  are  against  me,  if  you  will  afford 
me  your  patience,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  I  shall  ex- 
plain everything  to  your  satisfaction. 

Sir  P.  If  you  please,  sir. 

Joseph.  The  fact  is,  sir,  that  Lady  Teazle  know- 
ing my  pretensions  to  your  ward  Maria, — I  say,  sir. 
Lady  Teazle  being  apprehensive  of  the  jealousy  of 
your  temper,  and  knowing  my  friendship  to  the  fa- 
mily,— she,  sir,  I  say,  called  here,  in  order  that  I 
might  explain  these  pretensions ;  but,  on  your 
coming,  being  apprehensive,  as  I  said,  of  your  jea- 
lousy, she  withdrew  ;  and  this,  you  may  depend  on 
it,  is  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter. 

Sir  P.  A  very  clear  account,  upon  my  word;  and 
I  dare  swear,  the  lady  will  vouch  for  it. 

Lady  T.  For  not  one  word  of  it,  Sir  Peter! 

Sir  P.  How!  don't  you  think  it  worth  while  to 
agree  in  the  lie? 

Lady  T.  There  is  not  one  syllable  of  truth  in 
what  that  gentleman  has  told  you  ! 

Sir  P.  I  believe  you,  upon  my  soul,  ma'am ! 

Joseph.  {Aside.)  'Sdeath !  madam,  will  you  be- 
tray me? 

Lady  T.  Good  Mr.  Hypocrite,  by  your  leave,  I'll 
speak  for  myself. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  let  her  alone,  sir;  you'll  find  she'll 
make  out  a  better  story  than  you,  without  prompt- 
ing. 

Lady  T.  Hear  me.  Sir  Peter :  I  came  hither  on 
no  matter  relating  to  your  ward,  and  even  ignorant 
of  this  gentleman. s  pretensions  to  her;  but  I  came 
seduced  by  his  insidious  arguments,  at  least,  to 
listen  to  his  pretended  passion,  if  not  to  sacrifice 
your  honour  to  his  baseness. 

Sir  P.  Now,  I  believe  the  trath  is  coming,  in- 
deed ! 

Joseph.  The  woman's  mad ! 

Lady  T.  No,  sir  ;  she  has  recovered  her  senses, 
and  your  own  arts  have  furnished  her  with  the 
means.  Sir  Peter,  I  do  not  expect  you  to  credit 
me,  but  the  tenderness  you  expressed  for  me,  when 
I  am  sure  you  could  not  think  I  was  a  witness  to  it, 
has  penetrated  to  my  heart,  that  had  I  left  the  place 
without  the  shame  of  this  discovery,  my  future  life 
should  have  spoken  the  sincerity  of  my  gratitude. 
As  for  that  smooth-tongued  hypocrite,  who  would 
have  seduced  (he  wife  of  bis  too  credulous  friend, 
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wbile  he  affected  honourable  addresses  to  his  ward, 
I  behold  him  now  in  a  light  so  trulj'  despicable, 
that  I  shall  never  again  respect  myself  for  having 
listened  to  hira.  [£jcii. 

Joseph.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  Sir  Peter,  hea- 
ven knows — 

Sir  P.  That  yon  are  a  villain !  and  so  I  leave  yon 
to  your  conscipnce. 

Joseph.  You  are  too  rash,  Sir  Peter ;  yon  shall 
hear  me.     The  man  who  shuts  out  conviction — 

Sir  P.  Oh !  d — n  your  sentiments  !        {_Exetmt. 

ACT  v.— Scene  I The  Library. 

Enter  Joseph  Surface  and  Servant. 

Joseph.  Mr.  Stanley !  And  why  should  you  think 
I  would  see  him  ?  You  must  know  be  comes  to  ask 
something, 

Serv.  Sir,  I  should  not  have  let  him  in  ;  but  that 
Mr.  Rowley  came  to  the  door  with  lilm. 

Joseph.  Psha!  blockhead!  to  suppose  that  I 
should  now  be  in  a  temper  to  receive  visits  from 
poor  relations! — Well,  why  don't  you  shew  the 
fellow  up? 

Serv.  I  will,  sir.  Why,  sir,  it  was  not  my  fault 
that  Sir  Peter  discovered  my  Lady — 

Joseph.  Go,  fool ! — ^Exit  Serv.^ — Sure,  Fortune 
never  played  a  man  of  my  policy  such  a  trick  be- 
fore. My  character  with  Sir  Peter,  my  hopes  with 
Maria,  destroyed  in  a  moment!  I'm  in  a  rare  hu- 
mour to  listen  to  other  people's  distresses  I  I  sha'n't 
be  able  to  bestow  even  a  benevolent  sentiment  on 
Stanley.  So,  here  he  comes,  and  Rowley  with  him. 
I  must  try  to  recover  myself,  and  put  a  little  cha- 
rity into  my  face,  however.  [_Exit, 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Svrfacz  and  Rowley. 

Sir  O.  What,  does  he  avoid  us  ?  That  was  he, 
was  it  not? 

Jiow.  It  was,  sir.  But  I  doubt  yon  are  come  a 
little  too  abruptly.  His  nerves  are  so  weak,  that 
the  sight  of  a  poor  relation  may  be  too  much  for  him. 
I  should  have  gone  first  to  break  it  to  him. 

Sir  O.  Oh  !  plague  of  his  nerves  !  Yet  this  is  he 
whom  Sir  Peter  extols  as  a  man  of  the  most  bene- 
volent way  of  thinking! 

Mow.  As  to  his  way  of  thinking,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  decide;  for,  todobim  justice,  he  appears  to  have 
as  much  speculative  benevolence  as  any  private 
gentleman  in  the  kingdom,  though  he  is  seldom 
so  sensual  as  to  indulge  himself  in  the  exercise 
of  it. 

Sir  O,  Yet  he  has  a  string  of  charitable  senti- 
ments, I  suppose,  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

Row.  Or,  rather,  at  his  tongue's  end.  Sir  Oliver; 
for  I  believe  there  is  no  sentiment  he  has  such  faith 
in  as  that  "  Charity  begins  at  home." 

Sir  O.  And  his,  I  presume,  is  of  that  domestic 
sort  which  never  stirs  abroad  at  all. 

Row.  I  doubt  you'll  find  it  so — But  he's  coming. 
I  mustn't  seem  to  interrupt  you  ;  and,  you  know, 
immediately  as  you  leave  him,  I  come  in  to  an- 
nounce your  arrival  in  your  real  character. 

Sir  O.  True;  and,  afterwards,  you'll  meet  me 
at  Sir  Peter's. 

Row.  Without  losing  a  moment.  [Exj*. 

SirO.I  don't  like  the  complaisance  of  his  features. 

Enter  Joseph  Surface. 

Joseph.  Sir,  I  beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons  for 
keeping  you  a  moment  waiting.  Mr.  Stanley,  I  pre- 

Sir  O.  At  your  service.  [sume. 

_  Joseph.  Sir,  I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to 
sit  down  ;  I  entreat  you,  sir — 

Sir  O.  Dear  sir,  there's  no  occasion. — Too  civil 
by  half!     (^Aside.) 


Joseph.  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  yon, 
Mr.  Stanley  ;  but  I  am  extremely  happy  to  see  you 
look  so  well.  You  were  nearly  related  to  my  mo- 
ther, Mr.  Stanley,  [  think  ^ 

Sir  O.  1  was,  sir  ;  so  nearly,  that  my  present  po- 
verty, I  fear,  may  do  discredit  to  her  wealthy 
children,  else  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  trou- 
ble you. 

Joseph.  Dear  sir,  there  needs  no  apology :  he 
that  is  in  distress,  though  a  stranger,  has  a  right  to 
claim  kindred  with  the  wealthy.  I  am  sure,  1  wish 
I  were  one  of  that  class,  and  had  it  in  my  power  to 
offer  you  even  a  small  relief. 

Sir  O.  If  your  uncle,  Sir  Oliver,  were  here,  I 
sbon!d  have  a  friend. 

Joseph.  I  wish  he  were,  sir,  with  all  my  heart; 
you  should  not  want  an  advocate  with  him,  believe 
me,  sir. 

Sir  O.  I  should  not  need  one ;  my  distresses  would 
recommend  me.  But  I  imagined  his  bounty  would 
enable  you  to  become  the  agent  of  his  charity, 

Joseph.  My  dear  sir,  you  were  strangely  misin- 
formed. Sir  Oliver  is  a  very  worthy  man;  but  ava- 
rice, Mr.  Stanley,  is  the  vice  of  age.  I  will  tell  you, 
my  good  sir,  in  confidence,  what  he  has  done  for 
me  has  been  a  mere  nothing ;  though  people,  I 
knovv,  have  thought  otherwise  ;  and,  Tor  my  part,  I 
never  chose  to  contradict  the  report. 

Sir  O.  What !  has  he  never  transmitted  you  bul- 
lion, rupees,  pagodas'! 

Joseph.  Oh!  dear  sir,  nothing  of  the  kind.  No, 
no;  a  few  presents,  now  and  then:  china,  shawls, 
congou  tea,  avadavats,  and  Indian  crackers;  little 
more,  believe  me. 

Sir  O.  Here's  gratitude  for  twelve  thousand 
pounds! — Avadavats  and  Indian  crackers!  {Aside.) 

Joseph.  Then,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  heard,  I 
doubt  not,  of  the  extravagance  of  my  brother;  there 
are  very  few  would  credit  what  1  have  done  for  that 
unfortunate  young  man. — 

Sir  O.  Not  I,  for  one.     (Aside.) 

Joseph.  The  sums  I  have  lent  him ! — Indeed,  I 
have  been  exceedingly  to  blame;  it  was  an  amiable 
weakness:  however,  I  don't  pretend  to  defend  it : 
and  now  I  feel  it  doubly  culpable,  since  it  has  de- 
prived me  of  the  pleasure  of  servingyou,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, as  my  heart  dictates. 

Sir  O.  Dissembler !  (Aside.) — Then,  sir,  you  can't 
assist  me? 

Joseph.  At  present,  it  grieves  me  to  say,  I  can- 
not ;  but,  whenever  I  have  the  ability,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  hearing  from  me. 

Sir  O.  I  am  extremely  sorry — 

Joseph.  Not  more  than  I,  believe  me :  to  pity, 
without  the  power  to  relieve,  is  still  more  painful 
than  to  ask,  and  be  denied. 

Sir  O.  Kind  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  ser- 
vant. 

Joseph.  You  leave  me  deeply  affected,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley.— William  be  ready  to  open  the  door. 

Sir  O.  Oh  !  dear  sir,  no  ceremony. 

Joseph.  Your  very  obedient. 

Sir  O.  Sir,  your  most  obsequious. 

Joseph.  You  may  depend  upon  hearing  from  me, 
whenever  I  can  be  of  service. 

Sir  O,  Sweet  sir,  you  are  too  good  ! 

Joseph.  In  the  meantime,  I  wish  yon  health  and 
spirits. 

Sir  O.  Your  ever  grateful  and  perpetual  humble 
servant. 

Joseph.  Sir,  yours  as  sincerely. 

Sir  O.  Now  I  am  satisfied  ! 

Joseph.  This  is  one  bad  effect  of  a  good  charac- 
ter ;  it  invites  application  from  the  unfortunate,  and 
there  needs  no  small  degree  of  address  to  gain  the 
reputation  of  benevolence  without  incurring  the  ex- 
pense. The  silver  ore  of  pure  charity  is  an  expeii- 
sive  article  in  the  catalogue  of  a  man's  good  quali» 
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ties ;  whereas,  the  sentimental  French  plate  I  use 
instead  of  it,  makes  just  as  good  a  shew,  and  pays 

no  tax. 

Enter  RoWLEY. 

Row.  Mr.  Surface,  your  servant;  I  was  appre- 
hensive of  interrupting  yon,  though  my  business  de- 
mands attention,  as  this  note  will  inform  you. 

Joseph.  Always  happy  to  see  Mr.  Rowley.^ — 
(^Aside.)  A  rascal!  {Reads.)  Sir  Oliver  Surface ! — 
My  uncle  arrived! 

Row.  He  is,  indeed;  we  have  just  parted  with 
him,  quite  well,  after  a  speedy  voyage,  and  impa- 
tient to  embrace  his  worthy  nephew. 

Joseph.  I  am  astonished! — William,  stop  Mr. 
Stanley,  if  he  be  not  gone. 

jRotc.  Oh!  he's  out  of  reach,  I  believe. 

Joseph.  Why  did  you  not  let  me  know  this  when 
you  came  in  together? 

Row.  I  thought  you  had  particular  business.  But 
I  must  be  gone  to  inform  your  brother,  and  appoint 
Lim  here  to  meet  your  uncle.  He  will  be  with  you 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Joseph.  So  he  says.  Well,  I  am  strangely  over- 
joyed at  his  coming. — (Aside.)  Never,  to  be  sure, 
was  anything  so  d — d  unlucky. 

Row.  You  will  be  delighted  to  see  how  well  he 
looks. 

Joseph.  Oh  !  I  am  overjoyed  to  hear  it. — (Aside.) 
Just  at  this  time  ! 

Row.  I'll  tell  him  how  impatienllj'  you  expect 
him.  lExit. 

Joseph.  Do,  do!  Pray,  give  my  best  duty  and 
aifection.  Indeed,  I  caimot  express  the  sensations  I 
feel  at  the  thought  of  seeing  him.  Certainly,  his 
coming  just  at  this  time  is  the  cruellest  piece  of  ill- 
fortune  !  lExit. 
Scene  II. — Sir  Peter  Teazle's. 
Enter  MaidandMRS.  Candour, 

Maid.  Indeed,  ma'am,  my  lady  will  see  nobody 
at  present. 

Mrs.  C.  Did  you  tell  her  it  was  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Candour  1 

Maid.  Yes,  ma'am  ;  but  she  begs  you'll  excuse 
her. 

Mrs.  C.  Do  go  again  ;  T  shall  be  glad  to  see  her, 
if  it  be  only  for  a  moment ;  for  I  am  sure  she  must 
be  in  great  distress.  ^Exit  Maid.}  Dear  heart,  how 
provoking!  I'm  not  mistress  of  half  the  circum- 
stances !  We  shall  have  the  whole  affair  in  the  news- 
papers, with  the  names  of  the  parties  at  length,  be- 
fore I  have  dropped  the  story  at  a  dozen  bouses. — 

Enter  SlR  BENJAMIN   BACKBITE. 

Oh!  dear  Sir  Benjamin,  you  have  heard,  I  sup- 
pose— 

Sir  B.  Of  Lady  Teazle  and  Mr.  Surface  \ 

Mrs.  C.  And  Sir  Peter's  discovery. 

Sir  B.  Oh !  the  strangest  piece  of  business,  to  be 
sure ! 

Mrs.C.  Well,  I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my 
life.     I  am  so  sorry  for  all  parties,  indeed. 

Sir  B.  Now,  I  don't  pity  Sir  Peter  at  all ;  he  was 
so  extravagantly  partial  to  Mr.  Surface. 

Mrs.C.  Mr.  Surface!  Why,  'twas  with  Charles, 
Lady  Teazle  was  detected. 

Sir  J?,  No  such  thing,  I  tell  you  ;  Mr.  Surface  is 
the  gallant. 

Mrs.  C.  No,  no  ;  Charles  is  the  man.  'Twas  Mr. 
Surface  brought  Sir  Peter  on  purpose  to  discover 
them. 

Sir  B.  I  tell  you  I  had  it  from  one — 

Mrs.  C.  And  I  have  it  from  one — 

Sir  B.  Who  had  it  from  one,  who  had  it — 

Mrs.C,  From  one  immediately — But  here  comes 
LadySneerwell ;  perhaps,  she  knows  the  whole  af- 
fair. 


Enter  LADY  Sneerwell. 


Lady  S.  So,  my  dear  Mrs.  Candour,  here's  a  sad 
affair  of  our  friend  Teazle. 

Mrs.  C.  Ay,  my  dear  friend,  who  would  have 
thought — 

Lady  S.  Well,  there  is  no  trusting  appearances ; 
though,  indeed,  she  was  always  too  lively  for 
me. 

Mrs.  C.  To  be  sure,  her  manners  were  a  little  too 
free;  but  then  she  was  so  young —    - 

Lady  S.  And  had,  indeed,  some  good  qualities. 
Mrs.  C.  So  she  had,  indeed.  But  liave  you  heard 
the  particulars? 

LadyS.  No;  but  everybody  says  that  Mr.  Sur- 
face— 

Sir  B.  Ay,  there ;  I  told  you  Mr.  Surface  was 
the  roan. 

Mrs.  C.  No,  no ;  indeed  the  assignation  was  with 
Charles. 

LadyS.  With  Charles  !  you  alarm  me, Mrs.  Can- 
dour! 

Mrs.  C.  Yes,  yes ;  he  was  the  lover.  Mr.  Sur- 
face, to  do  him  justice,  was  only  the  informer. 

Sir  B.  Well,  I'll  not  dispute  with  you,  Mrs. 
Candour;  but,  be  it  which  it  may,  I  hope  that  Sir 
Peter's  wound  will  not — 

Mrs.  C.  Sir  Peter's  wound !  Oh,  mercy !  I  didn't 
hear  a  word  of  their  fighting. 
LadyS.  Nor  I,  a  syllable. 
Sir  B.  No  !  what,  no  mention  of  the  duel? 
Mrs.  C.  Not  a  word. 

Sir  B.  Oh !  yes,  they  fought  before  they  left 
the  room. 

Lady  S.  Pray,  let  us  hear. 
Mrs.  C.  Ay,  do  oblige  us  with  the  duel. 
Sir  B.  "  Sir,"  says  Sir  Peter,  immediately  after 
the  discovery,  "you  are  a  most  ungrateful  fellow." 
Mrs.  C.  Ay,  to  Charles — 

Sir  B.  No,  no  ;  to  Mr.  Surface.  "  A  most  un- 
grateful fellow  ;  and  old  as  lam,  sir,"  says  he,  "  I 
insist  on  immediate  satisfaction." 

Mrs.C.  Ay,  that  must  have  been  to  Charles  ;  for 
'tis  very  unlikely  Mr.  Surface  would  fight  in  his 
own  house. 

Sir  B.  Gad's  life,  ma'am,  not  at  all — "Giving 
me  immediate  satisfaction."  On  this,  ma'am.  Lady 
Teazle,  seeing  Sir  Peter  in  such  danger,  ran  out  of 
the  room  in  strong  hysterics,  and  Charles  after  her, 
calling  out  for  hartshorn  and  water ;  then,  madam, 
they  began  to  fight  with  swords — 

Enter  Crabtree. 

Crab.  With  pistols,  nephew  !  I  have  it  from  un- 
doubted authority. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh  !  Mr.  Crabtree,  then  it  is  all  true! 

Crab.  Too  true,  indeed,  madam;  and  Sir  Peter 
is  dangerously  wounded — 

Sir  B.  By  a  thrust  in  segoon  quite  through  his 
left  side — 

Crab.  By  a  bullet  lodged  in  the  thorax. 

Mrs.  C.  Mercy  on  me !  Poor  Sir  Peter ! 

Crab.  Yes,  madam;  though  Charles  would  have 
avoided  the  matter,  if  he  could. 

Mrs,  C.  I  told  you  who  it  was;  I  knew  Charles 
was  the  person. 

Sir  B,  My  uncle,  I  see,  knows  nothing  of  the 
matter. 

Crab.  But  Sir  Peter  taxed  him  with  the  basest 
ingratitude. 

Sir  B.  That  I  told  you,  you  know. 

Crab.  Do,  nephew,  let  me  speak ! — And  insisted 
on  immediate — 

Sir  B.  Satisfaction  !  Just  as  I  said. 

Crab.  Ods  life!  nephew,  allow  others  to  know 
something,  too  ! — A  pair  of  pistols  laid  on  the  bu- 
reau, (for  Mr.  Surface,  it  seems,  had  come  home  the 
night  before,  late  from  Salthill,  where  he  had  beeu 
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to  see  the  Montem  vrith  a  frieDd,  who  has  a  son  at 
Eton,)  so,  nnlaokily,  the  pistols  were  left  charged. 

Sir  B.  I  heard  nothing  of  this. 

Crab.  Sir  Peter  forced  Charles  to  take  one ;  and 
they  fired,  it  seems,  pretty  nearly  together. — 
Charles's  shot  took  effect,  as  I  tell  you,  and  Sir 
Peter's  missed;  but,  what  is  very  extraordinary, 
the  ball  struck  against  a  little  bronze  Shakspeare 
that  stood  over  the  fire-place,  grazed  out  of  the 
window,  at  a  right  angle,  and  wounded  the  post- 
man, who  was  just  coming  to  the  door  with  a  dou- 
ble letter  from  Northamptonshire. 

Sir  B.  My  uncle's  account  is  more  circumstan- 
tial, I  confess  ;  bat  I  believe  mine  is  the  only  true 
one,  for  all  that. 

Lady  S.  (Aside.)  I  am  more  interested  in  this 
affair  than  they  imagine,  and  must  have  better  in- 
formation. \^Exit. 

Sir  B.  Ah  \  Lady  Sneerwell's  alarm  is  very  easily 
accounted  for. 

Crab.  Yes,  they  certainly  do  say — but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there. 

Mrs.  C.  But,  pray,  where  is  Sir  Peter  at  pre- 
sent? 

Crab.  Oh !  they  brought  him  home,  and  he  is 
now  in  the  house,  though  the  servants  are  ordered 
to  deny  him. 

Mrs.  C.  I  believe  so ;  and  Lady  Teazle,  I  suppose, 
attending  him. 

Crab.  Yes,  yes;  and  I  saw  one  of  the  faculty 
enter  just  before  me. 

Sir  B.  Eh  !  who  comes  here? 

Crab.  Oh  !  this  is  he :  the  physician,  depend 
on't. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh!  certainly:  it  must  be  the  physi- 
cian ;  and  now  we  shall  know. 

Enter  SiR  OLIVER  Surface. 

Crab.  Well,  doctor,  what  hopes? 

Mrs.  C.  Ay,  doctor,  how's  your  patient? 

Sir  B.  Now,  doctor,  isn't  it  a  wound  with  a 
small-sword  ? 

Crab.  A  bullet  lodged  in  the  thorax,  for  a  hun- 
dred. 

Sir  O.  Doctor!  a  wound  with  a  small  sword!  and 
a  bullet  in  the  thorax!  Oons!  are  you  mad,  good 
people  ? 

Sir  B.  Perhaps,  sir,  you  are  not  a  doctor? 

Sir  O.  Truly,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  my  degree, 
if  I  be. 

Crab.  Only  a  friend  of  Sir  Peter's,  then,  I  pre- 
sume. But,  sir,  you  must  have  beard  of  his  acci- 
dent? 

Sir  O.  Not  a  word  ! 

Crab,  Not  of  his  being  dangerously  wounded  ? 

Sir  O.  The  devil  he  is  ! 

Sir  B.  Run  through  the  body — 

Crab.  Shot  in  the  breast — 

Sir  B.  By  one  Mr.  Surface — 

Crab.  Ay,  the  younger. 

Sir  O.  Eli !  what  the  plague  !  you  seem  to  differ 
strangely  in  your  accounts ;  however,  you  agree 
that  Sir  Peter  is  dangerously  wounded. 

Sir  B.  Oh  !  yes,  we  agree  in  that. 

Crab.  Yes,  yes;  I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  that. 

Sir  O.  Then,  upon  my  word,  for  a  person  in  that 
situation,  he  is  the  most  imprudent  man  alive ;  for 
here  he  comes  walking,  as  if  nothing  at  all  was  the 
matter. — 

Enter  SiR  Peter  Teazle. 

Ods  heart  !  Sir  Peter,  you  are  come  in  good 
time,  I  promise  you  ;  for  we  had  just  given  you 
over. 

Sir  B.  Egad !  uncle,  this  is  the  most  sudden  re- 
covery. 


Sir  O.  Why,  man,  what  do  you  out  of  bed,  with 
a  small  sword  through  your  body,  and  a  bullet 
lodged  in  your  thorax  ? 

Sir  P.  A  small  sword,  and  a  bullet ! 

Sir  O.  Ay,  these  gentlemen  would  have  killed 
you,  without  law  or  physic,  and  wanted  to  dub  me 
a  doctor,  to  make  me  an  accomplice. 

Sir  P.  Why,  what  is  all  this  ? 

Sir  B.  We  rejoice.  Sir  Peter,  that  the  story  of 
the  duel  is  not  true;  and  are  sincerely  sorry  for 
your  other  misfortune. 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  So,  so!  all  over  the  town  al- 
ready. 

Crab.  Though,  Sir  Peter,  you  were  certainly 
vastlj  to  blame  to  marry  at  your  years. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  what  business  is  that  of  yours? 

Mrs.  C.  Though,  indeed,  as  Sir  Peter  made  so 
good  a  husband,  he's  very  much  to  be  pitied. 

Sir  P.  Plague  on  your  pity,  ma'am  !  I  desire 
none  of  it. 

Sir  B.  However,  Sir  Peter,  you  must  not  mind 
the  laughing  and  jests  you  will  meet  with  on  the 
occasion. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  sir,  I  desire  to  be  master  in  my 
own  house. 

Crab,  'Tis  no  uncommon  case,  that's  one  com- 
fort. 

Sir  P,  I  insist  on  being  left  to  myself.  Without 
ceremonj,  I  insist  on  your  leaving  my  house. 

Mrs.C.  Well,  well,  we  are  going;  and,  depend 
on't,  well  make  the  best  report  of  it  we  can. 

Sir  P.  Leave  my  house ! 

Crab.  And  tell  how  hardly  you've  been  treated — 

Sir  P.  Leave  my  house  ! 

Sir  B.  And  how  patiently  you  bear  it. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Sir  P.  and  Sir  O. 

Sir  P.  Leave  my  house  ! — Fiends !  vipers !  fu- 
ries ! — Oh !  that  their  own  venom  would  choke 
them ! 

Sir  O,  They  are  very  provoking,  indeed.  Sir 
Peter. 

Enter  Rowley. 

Row.  I  heard  high  words.  What  has  ruffled  yon, 
sir? 

Sir  P.  Psha!  what  signifies  asking?  Do  I  ever 
pass  a  day  without  my  vexations? 

Row.  Well,  I'm  not  inquisitive. 

Sir  0.  Well,  I  am  not  inquisitive !  I  come  only 
to  tell  you,  that  I  have  seen  both  my  nephews  in 
the  manner  we  proposed. 

Sir  P.  A  precious  couple  they  are ! 

Row.  Yes,  and  Sir  Oliver  is  convinced  that  your 
judgment  was  right.  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  O.  Yes,  I  find  Joseph  is,  indeed,  the  man, 
after  all. 

Row,  Ay,  as  Sir  Peter  says,  he  is  a  man  of  senti- 
ment. 

Sir  O,  And  acts  up  to  the  sentiments  he  pro- 
fesses. 

Row.  It  certainly  is  edification  to  hear  him  talk ! 

Sir  O.  Oh  !  -he's  a  model  for  the  young  men  of  the 
age ! — But  how's  this.  Sir  Peter?  You  don't  join 
us  in  your  friend  Joseph's  praise,  as  I  expected. 

Sir  P.  Sir  Oliver,  we  live  in  a  d — d  wicked 
world,  and  the  fewer  we  praise  the  better. 

Row.  What !  do  you  say  so.  Sir  Peter,  who  were 
never  mistaken  in  your  life? 

iSJrP.  Psha!  Plague  on  you  both  !  I  see  by  your 
sneering,  you  have  heard  the  whole  affair.  I  shall 
go  mad  among  you ! 

Row.  Then,  to  fret  you  no  longer.  Sir  Peter,  we 
areindeedacqnainted  with  itall.  I  met  Lady  Teazle 
coming  from  Mr.  Surface's,  so  humble,  that  she 
deigned  to  request  me  to  be  her  advocate  with 
yon. 

Sir  P.  And  does  Sir  Oliver  know  all  this? 

Sir  O.  Every  circumstance. 
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Sir  P.  What  of  the  closet  and  the  screen,  eh? 

Sir  O.  Yes,  yes  ;  and  the  little  French  milliner. 
Oh  !  I  have  been  vastly  diverted  with  the  story. 

Sir  P.  'Twas  very  pleasant. 

SirO.  I  never  laughed  more  in  my  life,  I  assure 
you.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  P.  Oh!  vastly  diverting  !     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

How.  To  be  sure,  Joseph  with  his  sentiments — 

Sir  P.  Yes,  yes,  his  sentiments!  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Hypocritical  villain! 

Sir  O.  Ay,  and  that  rogue  Charles  to  pull  Sir 
Peter  out  of  the  closet.     Ha,  ha ! 

Sir  P.  Ha,  ha!  'Twas  devilish  entertaining,  to 
be  sure. 

SirO.  Egad!  Sir  Peter,  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  your  face  when  the  screen  was  thrown  down! 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  P.  Yes,  yes ;  ray  face  when  the  screen  was 
thrown  down.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh!  I  must  never 
shew  my  head  again  ! 

Sir  O.  But,  come,  come  ;  it  isn't  fair  to  laugh  at 
you,  neither,  my  old  friend;  though,  upon  my  soul, 
I  can't  help  it. 

Sir  P.  Oh !  pray,  don't  restrain  your  mirth  on 
my  account ;  it  does  not  hurt  me  at  all.  I  laua;h  at 
the  whole  affair  myself.  Yes,  yes  ;  I  think  being  a 
standing  jest  for  all  one's  acquaintance,  a  very 
happy  situation.  Oh  !  yes  ;  and  then  of  a  morning, 
to  read  the  paragraphs  about  Mr.  S — ,  Lady  T' — , 
and  Sir  P — ,  will  be  so  entertaining!  I  shall  cer- 
tainly leave  town  to-morrow,  and  never  look  man- 
kind in  the  face  again. 

iJow.  Without  affectation,  Sir  Peter,  yon  may  de- 
spise the  ridicule  of  fools.  But  I  see  Lady  Teazle 
going  towards  the  next  room  ;  I  am  sure  you  must 
desire  a  reconciliation  as  earnestly  as  she  does. 

SirO.  Perhaps  my  being  here  prevents  her  com- 
ing to  yoa.  Well,  I'll  leave  honest  Rowley  to  me- 
diate between  you  ;  but  he  must  bring  you  all  pre- 
sently to  Mr.  Surface's,  where  I  am  now  returning, 
if  not  to  reclaim  a  libertine,  at  least  to  expose  hy- 
pocricy.  \^Exit, 

Sir  P.  Ah !  I'll  be  present  at  your  discovering 
yourself  there  with  all  my  heart ;  though,  'tis  a 
vile  unlucky  place  for  discoveries.  She  is  not  com- 
ing here,  you  see,  Rowley. 

Bow.  No ;  but  she  has  left  the  door  of  that  room 
open,  you  perceive.    See,  she  is  in  tears. 

Sir  P.  Certainly,  a  little  mortiticalion  appears 
very  becoming  in  a  wife.  Don't  you  think  it  will 
do  her  good  to  let  her  pine  a  little  ? 

Row.  Oh  !  this  is  ungenerous  in  you  ! 

Sir  P.  Well,  I  know  not  what  to  think.  You  re- 
member the  letter  I  found  of  hers,  evidently  in- 
tended for  Charles? 

Row.  A  mere  forgery.  Sir  Peter,  laid  in  your 
■way  on  purpose.  This  is  one  of  the  points  which  I 
intend  Snake  shall  give  you  conviction  of. 

Sir  P.  I  wish  I  were  once  satisfied  of  that.  She 
looks  this  way.  What  a  remarkably  elegant  turn  of 
the  head  she  has  !     Rowley,  I'il  go  to  her. 

Row.  Certainly. 

Sir  P.  Though,  when  it  is  known  that  we  are  re- 
conciled, people  will  laugh  at  me  ten  times  more. 

Roiv.  Let  them  laugh,  and  retort  their  malice  only 
by  shewing  them  you  are  happy  in  spite  of  it. 

Sir  P.  1  faith,  so  I  will !  and,  if  I'm  not  mistaken, 
■we  may  yetbe  the  happiest  couple  in  the  county. 

Row.  Nay,  Sir  Peter,  he  who  once  lays  aside  sus- 
picion— 

Sir  P.  Hold !  master  Rowley,  if  you  have  any 
regard  for  me,  never  let  me  hear  you  utter  anything 
like  a  sentiment;  I  have  had  enough  of  them  to 
serve  me  the  rest  of  my  life.  \^Exeunt, 

Scene  III The  Library. 

,E«ter  Lady  Sneerwell  nwrf  Joseph  Surface. 
LadyS.  Impossible!  Will  not  Sir  Peter  imme- 


diately be  reconciled  to  Charles,  and  of  conse- 
quence, no  longer  oppose  his  union  with  Maria? 
"The  thought  is  distraction  to  me. 

Joseph.  Can  passion  furnish  a  remedy? 

Lady  S.  No,  nor  cunning,  neither.  Oh  !  I  was  a 
fool,  an  idiot,  to  league  with  such  a  blunderer! 

Joseph.  Sure,  Lady  Sneerwell,  I  am  the  greatest 
sufferer;  yet  you  see  I  bear  the  accident  with  calm- 
ness. Well,  I  admit  I  have  been  to  blame.  I  con- 
fess I  deviated  from  the  direct  road  of  wrong;  but 
I  don't  think  we're  so  defeated,  neither. 

Ladtj  S.  No ! 

Joseph.  You  tell  me  you  have  made  a  trial  of 
Snake,  since  we  met,  and  that  you  still  believe  him 
faithful  to  us. 

Lady  S.  A  do  believe  so. 

Joseph.  And  that  he  has  undertaken,  should  it 
be  necessary,  to  swear  and  prove,  that  Charles  is, 
at  this  time,  contracted  by  vows  and  honour  to  your 
ladyship,  which  some  of  his  former  letters  to  you 
will  serve  to  support. 

Lady  S.  This,  indeed,  might  have  assisted. 

Joseph.  Come,  come  ;  it  is  not  too  late,  yet 

(Knocking.)  But,  hark  !  this  is  probably  my  uncle. 
Sir  Oliver.  Retire  to  that  room ;  we'll  consult  far- 
ther when  he  is  gone. 

Lady  S,  Well.but  if  he  should  find  you  out,  too? 

Joseph.  Oh  !  I  have  no  fear  of  that.  Sir  Peter 
will  hold  his  tongue,  for  bis  own  credit's  sake  ;  and 
you  may  depend  on  it,  I  shall  soon  discover  Sir 
Oliver's  weak  side ! 

Lady  S.  1  have  no  diffidence  of  your  ablities! 
only  be  constant  to  one  roguery  at  a  time.      [_Exit. 

Joseph.  I  will.  So,  lis  confounded  hard,  after 
such  bad  fortune,  to  be  baited  by  one's  confederate 
in  evil.  Well,  at  all  events,  my  character  is  so  much 
better  than  Charles's,  that  I  certainly — Eh  !  what ! 
this  is  not  Sir  Oliver,  but  old  Stanley  again.  Plague 
on't!  that  he  should  return  to  tease  me  just  now. 
I  shall  have  Sir  Oliver  come  and  find  him  here, 
and — 

Enter  SiR  Oliver  Surface. 

Gad'slife !  Mr.  Stanley,  why  have  you  come  back 
to  plague  me  at  this  time?  You  must  not  stay  now, 
upon  my  word. 

Sir  O.  Sir,  I  hear  your  uncle  Oliver  is  expected 
here;  and,  although  he  has  been  so  penurious  to 
you,  I'll  try  what  he'll  do  forme. 

Joseph.  Sir,  'tis  impossible  for  you  to  stay  now, 
so  I  must  beg — Come  any  other  time,  and  I  pro- 
mise you  shall  be  assisted. 

SirO.  No;  Sir  Oliver  and  I  must  be  acquainted. 

Joseph.  Zounds  I  sir,  then  I  in«ist  on  your  quit- 
ting the  room  directly. 

Sir  O.  Nay,  sir, — 

Joseph.  Sir,  I  insist  on't!  Here,  William,  shew 
this  gentleman  out.  Since  you  compel  me,  sir, — 
not  one  moment — this  is  such  insolence — {Pushing 
him  out.) 

Enter  CHARLES  SURFACE. 

Charles.  Heyday!  what's  the  matter  now?  What 
the  devil  I  have  you  got  hold  of  my  little  broker 
here?  Zounds!  brother,  don't  hurt  little  Premium. 
What's  the  matter,  my  little  fellow  ? 

Joseph.  So,  he  has  been  with  you,  too,  has  he? 

Charles.  To  be  sure,  he  has.  Why,  he's  as  honest 
a  little — But,  sure,  Joseph,  you  have  not  been  bor- 
rowing money,  too,  have  you? 

Jos«/j/t.  Borrowing!  No;  but,  brother,  you  know, 
we  expect  Sir  Oliver  here  every — 

Charles.  Egad!  that's  true.  Noll  mustn't  find  the 
little  broker  here,  to  be  sure  ? 

Joseph.  Yet  Mr.  Stanley  insists — 

Charles,  Stanley  !  why,  his  name's  Premium. 

Joseph.  No,  sir,  Stanley. 

Charles.  No,  no.  Premium. 

Joseph,  Weil,  no  matter  which — but — 
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Charles.  Ay,  ay;  Stanley  or  Premium,  'tis  the 
same  tbing,  as  you  say  ;  for  I  suppose  he  goes  by 
haif  a  hundred  names,  besides  A.B.  at  the  coffee- 
house. 

Joseph.  'Sdealh !  here's  Sir  Oliver  at  the  door. 
Now  I  beg,  Mr.  Stanley — 

Charles.  Ay,  ay  ;  and  I  beg,  Mr.  Premium — 

Sir  O.  Gentlemen — 

Joseph.  Sir,  by  heaven,  you  shall  go  ! 

Charles.  Ay,  out  with  him,  certainly ! 

Sir  O.  This  violence — 

Joseph.  Sir,  'tis  your  own  fault. 

Charles.  Out  with  him,  to  be  sure.  (^Both forcing 
Sir  Oliver  out. ) 

i  Enter  Sia  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle,  Maria,  and 
Rowley. 

Sir  P.  My  old  friend,  Sir  Oliver,  eh  !  What,  in 
the  name  of  wonder — here  are  dutiful  nephews ;  as- 
sault their  uncle  at  a  first  visit! 

Lady  T.  Indeed,  Sir  Oliver,  'twas  well  we  came 
in  to  rescue  you. 

Row.  Truly,  it  was  ;  for  I  perceive.  Sir  Oliver, 
the  character  of  old  Stanley  was  no  protection  to  you. 

Sir  O.  Nor  of  Premium  either:  the  necessities 
of  the  former  could  not  extort  a  shilling  from  that 
benevolent  gentleman;  and  with  the  other,  I  stood 
a  chance  of  faring  worse  than  my  ancestors,  and 
being  knocked  down  without  being  bid  for. 

Joseph.  Charles! 

Charles.  Joseph ! 

Joseph.  'Tis  now  complete ! 

Charles.  Very ! 

Sir  O.  Sir  Peter,  my  friend,  and  Rowley,  too — 
look  on  that  elder  nephew  of  mine.  You  know  what 
he  has  already  received  from  my  bounty;  and  you 
also  know  how  gladly  I  would  have  regarded  half 
my  fortune  as  held  in  trust  for  him  ;  judge,  then, 
my  disappointment  in  discovering  him  to  be  desti- 
tute of  truth,  charity,  and  gratitude. 

Sir  P.  Sir  Oliver,  I  should  be  more  surprised  at 
this  declaration,  if  I  had  not  myself  found  him  to 
be  selfish,  treacherous,  and  hypocritical. 

Lady  T.  And  if  the  gentleman  plead  not  guilty 
to  these,  pray,  let  him  call  me  to  his  character. 

Sir  P.  Then,  I  believe,  we  need  add  no  more. 
If  he  know  himself,  he  will  consider  it  as  the  most 
perfect  punishment,  that  he  is  known  to  the 
■world. 

Charles,  (Aside.)  If  they  talk  this  way  to  ho- 
nesty, what  will  they  say  to  me,  by-and-by? 

Sir  O.  As  for  that  prodigal,  his  brother,  there — 

Charles.  (Aside.)  Ay,  now  comes  my  turn;  the 
d — d  family  pictures  will  ruin  me. 

Joseph.  Sir  Oliver, — uncle,  will  you  honour  me 
■with  a  hearing? 

Charles.  (Aside.)  Now,  if  Joseph  would  make 
one  of  his  long  speeches,  I  might  recollect  myself  a 
little. 

Sir  O.  (To  Joseph.)  I  suppose  you  would  under- 
take to  justify  yourself? 

Joseph.  I  trust  I  could. 

Sir  U.  Nay,  if  you  desert  your  roguery  in  its 
distress,  and  try  to  be  justified,  you  have  even  less 
principle  than  I  thought  yon  had. — (To  Charles.) 
Well,  sir,  you  could  justify  yourself,  I  suppose? 

Charles.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Sir  Oliver. 

Sir  O.  What,  little  Premium  has  been  let  too 
much  in  the  secret,  I  suppose? 

Charles.  True,  sir ;  but  they  were  family  se- 
crets, and  should  not  be  mentioned  again,  you 
know. 

Row.  Come,  Sir  Oliver,  I  know  jou  cannot  speak 
of  Charles's  follies  with  anger. 

Sir  O.  Odd's  heart!   no  more  1  can  ;  nor  with 

fravity  either.    Sir  Peter,  do  you  know,  the  rogue 
argained  with  me  for  all  his  ancestors ;  sold  me 


judges  and  generals  b^  the  foot,  and  maiden  aunts 
as  cheap  as  broken  china. 

Charles.  To  be  sure,  Sir  Oliver,  I  did  make  a 
little  free  with  the  family  canvas,  that's  the  truth 
on't.  My  ancestors  may  certainly  rise  up  in  judg- 
ment against  me ;  there's  no  denying  it ;  but  believe 
me  sincere  when  I  tell  you,  (and,  upon  my  soul,  I 
would  not  say  so  if  I  was  not)  that  if  I  do  not  appear 
mortified  at  the  exposure  of  my  follies,  it  is  because 
I  feel,  at  this  moment,  the  warmest  satisfaction  in 
seeing  you,  my  liberal  benefactor. 

Sir  O.  Charles,  I  believe  you.  Give  me  your 
hand  again.  The  ill-looking  little  fellow  over  the 
settee  has  made  your  peace. 

Charles.  Then,  sir,  my  gratitude  to  the  original 
is  still  increased. 

Lady  T,  Yet,  I  believe.  Sir  Oliver,  here  is  one 
to  whom  Charles  is  still  more  auxious  to  be  recon- 
ciled to. 

Sir  O.  Oh !  I  have  heard  of  his  attachment  there ; 
and,  with  the  young  lady's  pardon,  if  I  construe 
rightly,  that  blush — 

Sir  P.  Well,  child,  speak  your  sentiments. 

Maria.  Sir,  I  have  little  to  say,  but  that  I  shall 
rejoice  to  hear  that  he  is  happy ;  for  me,  whatever 
claim  I  had  to  his  attention,  I  willingly  resign  to 
one  who  has  a  better  title. 

Charles.  How,  Maria? 

Sir  P.  Heyday!  what's  the  mystery  now? — 
While  he  appeared  an  incorrigible  rake,  you  would 
give  your  hand  to  no  one  else  ;  and  now  that  he  is 
likely  to  reform,  I'll  warrant  you  won't  have 
him. 

Maria,  His  own  heart  and  Lady  Sneerwell  know 
the  cause. 

Charles.  Lady  Sneerwell  ! 

Joseph.  Brother,  it  is  with  great  concern  I  am 
obliged  to  speak  on  this  point ;  but  my  regard  to 
justice  compels  me,  and  Lady  Sneerwell 's  injuries 
can  no  longer  be  concealed.    (Opens  a  door,") 

Enter  Lady  Sneerwell. 

Sir  P,  So!  Another  French  milliner!  Egad!  he 
has  one  in  every  room  in  the  house,  I  suppose. 

iMdy  S,  Ungrateful  Charles  !  Well  may  you  be 
surprised,  and  feel  for  the  indelicate  situation  yonr 
perfidy  has  forced  me  into. 

Charles.  Pray,  uncle,  is  this  another  plot  of  yours? 
for,  as  I  have  life,  I  don't  understand  it. 

Joseph.  I  believe,  sir,  there  is  but  the  evidence 
of  one  person  more  necessary  to  make  it  extremely- 
clear. 

Sir  P.  And  that  person,  I  imagine,  is  Mr.  Snake. 
Rowley,  you  were  perfectly  right  to  bring  him  with 
us,  and  pray  let  him  appear. 

Row.  Walk  in,  Mr.  Snake. 

Enter  Snake. 

I  thought  his  testimony  might  be  wanted.  How- 
ever, it  happens  unluckily,  that  he  comes  to  con- 
front Lady  Sneerwell,  not  to  support  her. 

Lady  S.  A  villain!  Treacherous  to  me  at  last! 
Speak,  fellow!  have  you,  too,  conspired  against  me? 

Snake.  I   beg  your  ladyship  ten  thousand  par- 
dons :  you  paid  me  extremely  liberally  for  the  lie  - 
in  question  ;  but  I,  unfortunately,  have  been  offered 
double  to  speak  the  truth. 

Sir  P.  Plot  and  counterplot!  I  wish  your  lady- 
ship joy  of  your  negociation. 

Lady  S.  The  torments  of  shame  and  disappoint- 
ment on  you  all! 

Lady  T.  Hold!  Lady  Sneerwell,  before  you  go, 
let  me  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  and  that  gen- 
tleman have  taken,  in  writing  letters  from  nie  to 
Charles,  and  answering  them  yourself;  and  let  me 
also  request  you  to  make  my  respects  to  the  scan- 
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dalons  college,  of  which  jou  are  presideDt,  and  in- 
form them,  that  Lady  Teazle,  licentiate,  begs  leave 
to  return  the  diploma  they  granted  her,  as  she 
leaves  off  practice,  and  kills  characters  no  longer. 

Lady  S.  You,  too,  madam, —  provoking,  inso- 
lent— May  your  husband  live  these  fifty  years  ! 

lExit. 

Sir  P.  Oons !  what  a  fury ! 

Lady  T.  A  malicious  creature,  indeed ! 

Sir  P.  "What !  Not  for  her  last  wish? 

LadyT.  Oh,  no! 

Sir  O.  Well,  sir,  and  what  have  you  to  say  now? 

Joseph.  Sir,  I  am  so  confounded,  to  find  that 
Lady  Sneerwell  conld  be  guilty  of  suborning  Mr. 
Snake  in  this  manner,  to  impose  on  us  all,  that  I 
know  not  what  to  say  :  however,  lest  her  revenge- 
ful spirit  should  prompt  her  to  injure  my  brother, 
I  had  certainly  better  follow  her  directly.  For  the 
man  who  attempts  to —  [^Exit. 

Sir  P.  Moral  to  the  last ! 

SirO.  Ay,  and  marry  her,  Joseph,  if  you  can. 
Egad!  you'll  do  very  well  together. 

Row.  I  believe  we  have  no  more  occasion  for 
Mr.  Snake,  at  present. 

Snake.  Before  I  go,  I  beg  pardon  once  for  all, 
for  whatever  uneasiness  I  have  been  the  humble  in- 
strument of  causing  to  the  parties  present. 

Sir  P.  Well,  well;  yon  have  made  atonement 
by  a  good  deed  at  last. 

Snake.  But  I  must  request  of  the  company,  that 
it  shall  never  be  known. 

Sir  P.  Eh  !  What  the  plague,  are  you  ashamed 
of  having  done  a  right  thing  once  in  your  life  1 

Snake.  Ah !  sir,  consider,  I  live  by  the  baseness 
of  ray  character;  and  if  it  were  once  known  that  I 
had  been  betrayed  into  an  honest  action,  I  should 
lose  every  friend  I  have  in  the  world.  \^Exit. 


Sir  O.  Well,  well ;  we'll  not  traduce  you  by  say- 
ing anything  in  your  praise,  never  fear. 

Lady  T.  See,  Sir  Oliver,  there  needs  no  persua- 
sion now  to  reconcile  your  nephew  and  Maria. 

Sir  O.  Ay ,  ay ;  that  s  as  it  should  be  ;  and,  egad ! 
we'll  have  the  wedding  to-morrow  morning. 

Charles.  Thank  yoa,  dear  uncle  I 

Sir  P.  What,  you  rogue,  don't  yon  ask  the 
girl's  consent  first? 

Charles.  Oh !  I  have  done  that  a  long  time — a 
minute  ago,  and  she  has  looked  yes. 

Maria.  For  shame,  Charles !  I  protest.  Sir  Pe- 
ter, there  has  not  been  a  word. 

Sir  O.  Well,  then,  the  fewer  the  better.  May 
your  love  for  each  other  never  know  abate- 
ment ! 

Sir  P.  And  may  yoa  live  as  happily  together  as 
Lady  Teazle  and  I  intend  to  do  ! 

Charles.  Rowley,  my  old  friend,  I  am  sure  you 
congratulate  me ;  and  I  suspect  that  I  owe  you 
much. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  honest  Rowley  always  said  jou  would 
reform. 

Charles.  Why,  as  to  reforming,  Sir  Peter,  I'll 
make  no  promises,  and  that  I  take  to  be  a  proof 
that  I  intend  to  set  about  it ;  but  here  shall  be  my 
monitor,  my  gentle  guide — Ah !  can  I  leave  the  vir- 
tuous path  those  eyes  illumine'! 

Though  thou,  dear  maid,  shouldst  w(we  thy  beauty's 

sway, 
Thou  still  must  rule,  because  I  will  obey  : 
An  humble  fugitive  from  folly  view. 
No  sanctuary  near  but  love  and  you; 

(T«  the  Aadience.) 
You  can,  indeed,  each  anxious  fear  remov*. 
For  even  Scandal  dies,  if  you  approve.         \^Exeu*tt. 
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Act  IV.— Scene  4. 


MRS.  BELVILLE 
MRS.  TEMPEST 
MISS    VVALSINGHAM 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartmenl  at  Belville's. 
Enter  Captain  Savage  and  Miss  Walsingham. 
Capt.S.  Ha,  ha,  ha!    Weil,  Miss  Walsingham, 
this  fary  is  going.   What  a  noble  peal  she  has  rung 
in  Belville's  ears. 

Miss  W.  Did  she  see  you.  Captain  Savage? 

Capt.  S.  No,  I  took  care,  of  that;  for  though  she 

is  not  married  to  my  father,  she  has  ten  times  the 

inflaence  of  a  wife,  and  might  injure  me  not  alit- 

j  tie  with  him,  if  I  didn't  support  her  side  of  the 

question. 
j       Mm  W.  It  was  a  pleasant  conceit  of  Mr.  Bel- 
]  ville,  to  insinuate  that  the  poor  woman  was  disor- 
dered in  her  senses. 
I       Capt.  S.  And  did  you  observe  how  the  terma- 
;  gant's  violence  of  temper  supported  the  probabi- 
lity of  the  charge? 
Miss  W.  Yes,   she  became  almost  frantic  in  re- 
1   ality,  when  she  found  herself  treated  like  a  mad 
woman.  [admirable. 

Capt,  S.  Belville's  afiiected  surprise,  too,  was 
I       Miss  W.  Yes,  the  hypocritical  composure  of  his 
countenance,  and  his  counterfeit  pity  for  the  poor 
woman,  were  intolerable. 

Capt.  S.  While  that  amiable  creature,  his  wife, 
implicitly  believed  every  syllable  he  said. 

Miss  W.  And  felt  nothing  but  pity  for  the  ac- 

-cnsation.    But  pray,  is  it  really  nnder  a  pretence 

of  getting  the  girl  upon  the  stage,  that  Belville  has 

taken  away  Mrs.  Tempest's  niece  from  the  people 

she  boarded  with? 

Capt.  P.  It  is.    Belville,  ever  on   the  look  out 
for  fresh  objects,  met  her  in  those  primitive  re- 
gions of  purity,  the   green  boxes  ;  where,   disco- 
vering that  she  was  passionately  desirous  of  be- 
j    coming  an  actress,  he  improved  his  acquaintance 


with  her,  in  the  fictitious  character  of  an  Irish  ma- 
nager, and  she  eloped  last  night,  to  be,  as  she  ima- 
gines, the  heroine  of  a  Dublin  theatre. 

Miss  W.  So,  then,  as  he  has  kept  his  real  name 
artfully  concealed,  Mrs.  Tempest  can,  at  most, 
but  suspect  him  of  Miss  Leeson's  seduction. 

Capt.S.  Of  no  more;  and  this  onlv  from  the 
description  of  the  people  who  saw  him  in  company 
with  her  at  the  play ;  but  I  wish  the  affair  may  not 
have  a  serions  conclusion,  for  she  has  a  brother,  a 
very  spirited  young  fellow,  who  is  a  counsellor  in 
the  Temple,  and  who  will  certainly  call  Belville  to 
an  account  the  moment  he  hears  of  it. 

Miss  W.  And  what  will  become  of  the  poor 
creature,  after  he  has  deserted  her? 

Capt.S.  You  kuow  that  Belville  is  generous  to 
profusion,  and  has  a  thousand  good  qualities  to 
counterbalance  this  single  fault  of  gallantry,  which 
contaminates  his  character. 

Miss  W.  You  men,  you  men !  You  are  such 
wretches,  that  there's  no  having  a  moment's  satis- 
faction with  yon  ;  and  what's  still  more  provoking, 
there's  no  having  a  moment's  satisfaction  without 

Capt.  S.  Nay,  don't  think  us  all  alike.         [you. 

Miss  W.  I'll  endeavour  to  deceive  myself ;  for 
it  is  but  a  poor  argument  of  your  sincerity,  to  be 
the  confidant  of  another's  falsehood. 

Capt,  S.  Nay,  no  more  of  this,  my  love  ;  no  peo- 
ple live  happier  than  Belville  and  his  wife  ;  nor  is 
there  a  man  in  England,  notwithstanding  all  his 
levitj',  who  considers  his  wife  with  a  warmer  de- 
gree of  affection  :  if  you  have  a  friendship  there- 
fore, for  her,  let  her  continue  in  an  error,  so  ne- 
cessary to  Iier  repose,  and  give  no  hint  whatever 
of  his  gallantries  to  anybody. 

Miss  W.  If  I  had  no  pleasure  in  obliging  you,  I 
have  too  mnch  regard  for  Mrs.  Belville,  not  to 
follow  your  advice ;  but  you  need  not  enjoin  me 
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so  strongly  on  the  subject,  when  jou  know  I  can 
keep  a  secret. 

Capt.  S.  You  are  all  goodness ;  and  the  pru- 
dence with  which  you  have  concealed  our  private 
engagements  has  eternally  oblig;ed  me  ;  had  you 
trusted  the  secret  even  to  Mrs.  Belville,  it  would 
not  have  been  safe ;  she  would  have  told  her  hus- 
band, and  he  is  such  a  rattleskull,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  his  regard  for  roe,  he  would  have 
mentioned  it  in  some  moment  of  levity,  and  sent 
it  in  a  course  of  circulation  to  my  father. 

Miss  W.  The  peculiarity  of  your  father's  tem- 
per, joined  to  my  want  of  fortune,  made  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  keep  our  engagements  inviolably 
secret;  there  is  no  merit,  therefore,  either  in  my 
prudence,  or  in  my  labouring  assiduously  to  cul- 
tivate the  good  opinion  of  the  General  ;  since  both 
■were  so  necessary  to  my  own  happiness  :  don't 
despise  me  for  this  acknowledgment  now. 

Capt.  S.  Bewitching  softness  1  But  your  good- 
ness, I  flatter  myself,  will  be  speedily  rewarded ; 
you  are  now  such  a  favourite  with  him,  that  he  is 
eternally  talking  of  you ;  and  I  really  fancy  he 
means  to  propose  you  to  me  himself;  for,  last 
night,  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  declared  you 
would  make  the  best  wife  in'the  world,  he  se- 
riously ssked  me  if  I  had  any  aversion  to  matrimony? 
Miss  W,  Why,  that  was  a  very  great  conces- 
sion, indeed,  as  he  seldom  stoops  to  consult  any- 
body's inclinations. 

Capt.  S.  So  it  was,  I  assure  you ;  for,  in  the 
army,  being  used  to  nothing  but  command  and 
obedience,  he  removes  the  discipline  of  the  parade 
into  his  family,  and  no  more  expects  his  orders 
should  be  disputed  in  matters  of  a  domestic  nature 
than  if  they  were  delivered  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment. 

Miss  W.  And  yet,  Mrs.  Tempest,  who  you  say 
is  as  much  a  storm  in  her  nature  as  her  name,  is 
disputing  them  eternally. 

Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belville. 
Bel.  Well,  Miss  Walsingham,  haven't  we  had 
a  pretty  morning's  visitor? 

Miss  W.  Really,  I  think  so ;  and  I  have  been 
asking  Captain  Savage  how  long  the  lady  has  been 
disordered  in  her  senses. 

Bel.  Why  will  they  let  the  poor  woman  abroad, 
without  somebody  to  take  care  of  her? 
Capt.  S.  Oh,  she  has  her  lucid  intervals. 
Mtss  W.  I  declare  I  shall  be  as  angry  with  you 
as  I  am  with  Belville.  (Aside  to  the  Captain.) 

Mrs.  B.  You  can't  think  how  sensibly  she  spoke 
at  first. 

Bel.  I  should  have  had  no  conception  of  her  mad- 
ness, if  she  had  not  brought  so  preposterous  a 
charge  against  me. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Lady  Rachel  Mildew,  madam,  sends  her 
compliments,  and  if  you  are  not  particularly  en- 
gaged, will  do  herself  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon 
you. 

Mrs.  B.  Our  compliments,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  see  her  ladyship.  [Exit  Servant. 

'     Bel.  I  wonder  if  Lady  Rachel  knows   that  Tor- 
rington  came  to  town  last  night  from  Bath. 

Mrs.  B.  I  hope  he  has  found  benefit  by  the  wa- 
ters, for  he  is  one  of  the  best  creatures  existing; 
he's  a  downwright  parson  Adams  in  good  nature 
and  simplicity. 

Miss  W.  Lady  Rachel  will  be  quite  happy  at 
bis  return,  and  it  would  be  a  laughable  adair,  if  a 
match  could  be  brought  about  between  the  old 
maid  and  the  old  bachelor. 

Capt.  S.  Mr.  Torrington  is  too  much  taken  up 
at  Westminster  Hall  to  think  of  paying  his  devoirs 
to  the  ladies  ;  and  too  plain  a  speaker,  I  fancv,  to 
be  agreeable  to  Lady  Rachel. 

Bd.  You  mistake  the  matter  widely;  she  is 
deeply  smitten  with  him;  but  honest  Torrington  is 


utterly  unconscious  of  his  conquest,  and  modest- 
ly thinks  that  he  has  not  a  single  attraction  for  anj, 
woman  in  the  universe. 

Mrs.  B.  Yet  my  poor  aunt  speaks  sufiSciently 
plain,  in  all  conscience,  to  give  him  a  difierend 
opinion  of  himself. 

Miss  W .  Yes,  and  puts  her  charms  into  such 
repair,  whenever  she  expects  to  meet  him,  thati 
her  cheeks  look  for  all  the  world  like  a  raspberry 
ice  upon  a  ground  of  custard. 

Capt.  S.  I  thought  Apollo  was  the  only  god  oi) 
Lady  Rachel's  idolatry,  and  that  in  her  passionn 
for  poetry  she  had  taken  leave  of  all  the  less  ele- 
vated affections. 

Bel.  Oh !  you  mistake  again ;  the  poets  are' 
eternally  in  love,  and  can,  by  no  means,  be  calcu* 
lated  to  describe  the  imaginary  passions,  withouti 
being  very  susceptible  of  the  real  ones. 
Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  The  man,  madam,  from  Tavistock-street,! 
has  brought  home  the  dresses  for  the  masquerade, 
and  desires  to  know  if  there  are  any  commands  for 
him. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh  I  bid  him  stay  till  we  see  the. 
dresses.  [Exit  Servant.i 

Miss  W.  They  are  only  dominos. 
Bel.  lam  glad  of  that;  for  characters  are  a».> 
difficult  to  be  supported  at  the  masqerade,  as  theyt 
are  in  real  life.  The  last  time  I  was  at  the  Pan-i 
theon,  a  vestal  virgin  invited  me  to  sup  with  her,' 
and  swore  that  her  pocket  had  been  picked  by  aa 
justice  of  peace. 

Miss  W,  Nay,  that  was  not  so  bad  as  the  Ham- 
let's Ghost  that  boxed  with  Henry  the  Eighth,  andd 
afterwards  danced  a  hornpipe  to  the  tune  qf  Nancy) 
Dawson.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  we  follow  you,  Mrs.  Bel- 
ville. [Exeunt.! 
Scene  II. — Leeson's  Chambers  hi  the  Temple. 

Enter  Leeson. 
Lee.  Where  is  this  clerk  of  mine?    Connolly ! 
Con.  (Behind.)  Here,  sir. 

Lees.  Have  you  copied  the  marriage-settlement, , 
as  I  corrected  itl 

Enter  CONNOLLY,  toith pistols. 

Con.  Ay,  honey,  an  hour  ago. 

Lee.  What,  you  have  been  trying  those  pistols?! 

Con.  By  my  soul,  I   have  been  firing  them  this  ■ 

half  hour,  without  once   being  able  to  make  them  i 

Lee.  They  are  plaguy  dirty.  [go  oft". 

Con.  In  troth  !  so  they  are ;  I  strove  to  brighten  n 

them  up  a  little,  but  some  misfortune  attends  every  v 

thing  I  do,  for  the  more  I  clane  them  the  dirtier  r 

they  are,  honey. 

Lee.  You  have  had  some  of  our  usual  daily  visi-  ■ 
tors  for  money,  I  suppose  ? 

Con.  You  may  say  that ;  and  three  or  four  of  f 
them  are  now  hanging  about  the  door,  that  I  wish ! 
handsomely  hanged  anywhere  else,  forboderingus. 

Lee.  No  joking,  Connolly ;  my  present  situationn 
is  a  very  disagreeable  one. 

Con.  'Faith  !  and  so  it  is ;  but  who  makes  it  dis- 
agreeable? Your  aunt  Tempest  would  let  you  havei 
as  much  money  as  you  please,  but  you  won't  con- 
descend to  be  acquainted  with  her,  though  people 
in  this  country  can  be  very  intimate  friends,  with- 
out seeing  one  another's  faces  for  seven  years. 

Lee.  Do  you  think  me  base  enough  to  receive  a  i 
favour  from  a  woman  who  has  disgraced  her ' 
family,  and  stoops  to  be  a  kept  mistress  ?  You  see;  , 
my  sister  is  already  ruined  by  a  connexion  with  her,  ■ 
Con.  Ah!  sir,  a  good  guinea  isn't  the  worse  for  ' 
coming  through  a  bad  hand;  if  it  was,  what  would  i 
become  of  us  lawyers'!  And  by  my  soul,  many  a  ' 
high  head  in  London  would,  at  this  minute,  be 
very  low,  if  they  hadn't  received  favonrseven  from 
much  worse  people  than  kept  mistresses. 

Lee.  Others,  Connolly,  may  prostitute  their  ho* 
nour  as  they  please  ;  mine  is  my  chief  possession^ 
and  I  must  lake  particular  care  of  it. 
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i  Con.  Henour,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  fine  thing, 
]*\r,  but  I  don't  see  bow  it  is  to  be  taken  care  of, 
I  witfaout  a  little  money ;  your  honour,  to  my  know- 
ledge, has'n't  been  in  your  own  possession  these 
two  years,  and  the  devil  a  crum  can  you  honestly 
«wear  by,  till  you  get  it  out  of  the  hands  of  your 
f  creditors. 

f  Lee.  I  have  given  you  a  licence  to  talk,  Con- 
inoUy,  because  I  know  you  faithful ;  but  I  haven't 
'given  you  a  liberty  to  sport  with  my  misfortunes. 
\  Con.  You  know  I'd  die  to  serve  yon,  sir ;  but  of 
'what  use  is  your  giving  rae  leave  to  spake,  if  you 
oblige  me  lo  hould  mytonguel  'tis  out  of  pure 
I  love  and  affection  that  I  put  you  in  mind  of  your 
tmisfortunes. 

1  iee.  Well,  Connolly,  a  few  days  will,  in  all  pro- 
'bability,  enable  me  to  redeem  my  honour,  and  to 
reward  your  fidelity ;  the  lovely  Emily,  you  know. 
Las  half  consented  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity 
[of  flying  with  me  to  Scotland,  and  the  paltry  trifles 
il  owe,  will  not  be  missed  in  her  fortune. 
I  Con.  But,  dear  sir,  consider  you  are  going  to 
[fight  a  duel  this  very  evening,  and  if  you  should  be 
i  kilt,  I  fancy  you  will  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  run 
away  afterwards  with  the  lovely  Emily. 

Lee.  If  I  tall,  there  will  be  an  end  to  ray  mis- 
!  fortunes. 

I  Coil.  But  surely  it  will  not  be  quite  genteel,  to 
[  go  out  of  the  world  without  paying  your  debts. 

Lee.  But  how  shall  I  stay  in  the  world,  Con- 
'nolly,  without  punishing  Belville  for  ruining  my 
sister? 

Con.  Oh  !  the  devil  fly  away  with  this  honour; 
'  an  ounce  of  common  sense  is  worth  a  whole  ship 
'  load  of  it,  if  we  must  prefer  a  bullet  or  a  halter 
to  a  fine  young  lady  and  a  great  fortune. 

Lee,  We'll  talk  no  more  on  the  subject  at  pre- 
sent. Take  this  letter  to  Mr.  Belville  ;  deliver  it 
into  his  own  hand,  be  sure,  and  bring  me  an  an- 
swer; make  haste,  for  I  shall  not  stir  out  till  yon 
'  come  back. 

Con.  By  my  soul,  I  wish  you  may  be  able  to  stir 
out  then,  honey.    Oh  !  but  that's  true, — 
Lee.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Con.  Why,  sir,  the  gentleman  I  last  lived  clerk 
j  with,  died  lately  and  left  me  a  legacy  of  twenty 
guineas. 
i     Lee.  What!  is  Mr. Stanley  dead? 

Con.  'Faith!  his  friends  have  behaved  very nn- 
I  kindly  if  he  is  not,  for  they  have  buried  him  these 
I     X,ee.  And  what  then?  [six  weeks. 

Cob.  Whj',  sir,  I  received  my  little  legacy  this 
I  morning,  and  if  you'd  be  so  good  as  to  keep  it  for 
;  me,  I'd  be  much  obliged  to  yon. 
{  Lee.  Connolly,  I  understand  you,  but  I  am  al- 
I  ready  shamefully  in  your  debt :  you've  had  no  mo- 
I  ney  from  me  this  age. 

Con.  Oh,  sir  I  that  does  not  signify  ;  if  you  are 
not  kilt  in  this  d — d  duel,  you'll  be  able  enough  to 
pay  me  ;  if  you  are,  I  sha'n't  want  it. 

■  Lee.  Why  so,  my  poor  fellow? 
!  Con.  Because,  tljough  I  am  but  your  clerk,  and 
though  I  think  fighting  the  most  foolish  thing  upon 
earth,  I'm  as  much  a  gintleman  as  yourself,  and 
have  as  much  right  to  commit  a  murder  in  the  way 
of  duelling.  [Mr.  Belville? 

Lee.  And  what  then?  Yon  have  no  quarrel  with 
Con.  I  shall  have  ad — d  quarrel  with  him  though 
if  you  are  kilt;  your  death  shall  be  revenged,  de- 
pend upon  it,  so  let  that  content  you. 

Lee.  My  dear  Connolly,  I  hope  I  sha'n't  want 
such  a  proof  of  your  aft'ection.  How  he  distresses 
me !  {Aside.) 

Con.  Yon  will  want  a  second,  I  suppose,  in  this 
affair  ;  I  stood  second  to  my  own  brother,  in  the 
Fifteen  Acres,  and  though  that  has  made  me  detest 
the  very  thought  of  duelling  over  since;  yet  if  you 
jvant  a  friend,  I'll  attend  you  to  the  field  of  death 
with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction. 


Lee.  I  thank  you,  Connolly,  but  I  think  it  ex- 
tremely wrong  in  any  man  who  has  a  quarrel,  to 
expose  his  friend  to  difficulties  ;  we  shouldn't  seek 
for  redress,  if  we  are  not  equal  to  the  task  of  fight- 
ing our  own  battles  ;  and  I  choose  you  particularly 
to  carry  my  letter,  because  you  may  be  supposed 
ignorant  of  the  contents,  and  thought  to  be  acting 
only  in  the  ordinary  course  of  your  business. 

Con.  Say  no  more  about  it,  honey ;  I  will  be 
back  with  you  presently.  {Going,  returns.)  I  put 
the  twenty  guineas  in  your  pocket,  before  you  were 
up,  sir ;  and  I  don't  believe  you'd  look  for  such  a 
thing  there,  if  I  wasn't  to  tell  you  of  it.  [Exit. 

Lee.    This  faithful,    noble-hearted  creature ! — 
but  let  me  fly  from  thought ;  the  business  I  have 
to  execute  will  not  bear  the  testof  reflection.[JS;x^^ 
iJe-en<er  Connolly. 

Com.  As  this  is  a  challenge,  I  shouldn't  go  with- 
out a  sword;  come  down  little  tickle-pitcher. 
{Takes  a  sword.)  Some  people  may  think  me  very 
conceited  now ;  but  as  the  dirtiest  black-legs  in 
town  can  wear  one  without  being  stared  at,  I  don't 
think  it  can  sufter  any  disgrace  by  the  side  of  an 
honest  man.  lExit. 

Scene  III. — An  Apartment  at  Beleille's. 
Enter  MRS.  BELVILLE. 

Mrs.  B,  How  strangely  this  affair  of  Mrs.  Tem- 
pest hangs  upon  my  spirits,  though  I  have  every 
reason,  from  the  tenderness,  the  politeness,  and 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Belville,  as  well  as  from  the 
woman's  behaviour,  to  believe  the  whole  charge 
the  result  of  a  disturbed  imagination.  Yet  sup- 
pose it  should  be  actually  true? — Heigho! — Well, 
suppose  it  should?  I  would  endeavour,  I  think  I 
would  endeavour,  to  keep  my  temper ;  a  frowning 
face  never  recovered  a  heart  that  was  not  td  be 
fixed  with  a  smiling  one  ;  but  women,  in  general, 
forget  this  grand  article  of  the  matrimonial  creed 
entirely ;  the  dignity  of  insulted  virtue  obliges 
them  to  play  the  fool,  whenever  their  Corydons 
play  the  libertine;  and  they  must  pull  down 
the  house  about  the  traitor's  ears,  though  they  are 
themselves  to  be  crushed  in  pieces  by  the  ruins. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Lady  Rachel  Mildew,  madam.  [^Exit. 

Ewfer  Lady  Rachel  Mildew. 

Lady  R.  My  dear,  how  have  you  done  since  the 
little  eternity  of  ray  last  seeing  you.  Mr.  Torring- 
ton  is  come  to  town,  I  hear. 

Mrs.  B.  He  is,  and  must  be  greatly  flattered  to 
find  that  your  ladyship  has  made  him  the  hero  of 
your  new  comedy. 

Lady  R.  Yes,  I  have  drawn  him  as  he  is,  an  ho- 
nest practitioner  of  the  law,  which  is,  I  fancy,  no 
very  common  character.  [theatre. 

Mrs.  B.  And  it  must  be  a  vast  acquisition  to  the 

Lady  R.  Yet  the  managers  of  both  houses  have 
refused  my  play,  have  refused  it  peremptorily  ; 
though  I  offered  to  make  them  a  present  of  it. 

Mrs.  B.  That's  very  surprising. 

Lady  R.  They  allege  that  the  audiences  are  tired 
of  crying  at  comedies;  and  insist  that  my  "De- 
spairing Shepherdess"  is  absolutely  too  dismal  for 
representation.  [lawyer  in  a  new  light? 

Mrs.B.  What,  though  you  have  introduced   a 

Lady  R.  Yes,  and  have  a  boarding-school  romp 
that  slaps  her  mother's  face,  and  throws  a  bason 
of  scalding  water  at  her  governess. 

Mrs.  B.  Why,  surely,  these  are  capital  jokes. 

Lady  R.  But  the  managers  can't  find  them  out ; 
however,  I  am  determined  to  bring  it  out  some- 
where, and  I  have  discovered  such  a  treasure  for 
my  boarding-school  romp,  as  exceeds  the  most 
sanguine  expectation  of  criticism. 

Mrs.  B.  How  fortunate! 

Lady  R.  Going  to  Mrs.  Le  Blond,  my  milliner's, 
this  morning,  to  see  some  contraband  silks,  (for 
you  know  there's  a  foroign  minister  just  arrived,) 
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[Act  II. 


I  heard  a  load  voice  rehearsing  Juliet,  from  the 
dining-room  ;  and,  upon  inquiry,  found  that  it  was 
a  country  girl  just  eloped  from  her  friends  in  town, 
to  go  upon  the  stage  with  an  Irish  manager. 

Mrs.  B.  Ten  to  one,  the  strange  woman's  niece 
who  has  been  here  this  morning.  {Aside.) 

Lady  R.  Mrs.  Le  Blond  has  some  doubts  about 
the  manager  it  seems,  though  she  hasn't  seen  him 
yet,  because  the  apartments  are  very  expensive, 
and  were  taken  by  a  fine  gentleman,  out  of  livery. 

Mrs.B.  What  am  I  to  think  of  this?  Pray, 
Lady  Rachel,  as  you  have  conversed  with  this 
young  actress,  I  suppose  you  «ould  procure  me  a 
sight  of  her? 

Lady  R.  This  moment  if  you  will,  I  am  very  in- 
timate with  her  already ;  but  pray  keep  the  matter 
a  secret  from  your  husband,  for  he  is  so  witty, 
you  know,  upon  my  passion  for  the  drama,  that  I 
shall  be  teased  to  death  by  him. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh !  you  may  be  very  sure  that  your 
secret  is  safe,  for  I  have  a  most  particular  reason  to 
keep  it  from  Mr.  Belville  ;  but  he  is  coming  this 
way  with  Captain  Savage  :  let  us,  at  present,  avoid 
him.  [Exeu7it. 

'  EnlerJBELVlhhE  and  CAPTAIN  Savage. 
Capt.  S.  Yon  are  a  very  strange  man,  Belville  ; 
you  are  for  ever  tremblingly  solicitous  about  the 
happiness  of  your  wife,  yet  for  ever  endangering  it 
by  your  passion  for  variety. 

Bel.  Why,  there  is  certainly  a  contradiction  be- 
tween my  principles  and  my  practice ;  but,  if  ever 
you  marry,  you'll  be  able  to  reconcile  it  perfectly. 
Possession,  Savage!  Oh,  possession  is  a  misera- 
ble whetler  of  the  appetite  in  love  !  and  I  own  my- 
self so  sad  a  fellow,  that  though  I  wouldn't  ex- 
change Mrs.  Belville's  mind  for  any  woman's  per- 
son on  earth,  there  is  scarcely  a  woman's  person  on 
earth,  which  is  not  to  me  a  stronger  object  of  at- 
traction. 

Capt.  S.  Then  perhaps  in  a  little  time  yoa  11  be 
weary  of  Miss  Leeson  1 

Bel.  To  be  sure  I  shaTl ;  though,  tot)wn  the 
troth,  I  have  not  yet  carried  my  point  conclusively 
with  the  little  monkey. 

Capl.S.  Why  how  the  plague  has  she  escaped  a 
moment,  in  your  hands  1 

Bel.  By  a  mere  accident.  She  came  to  the 
lodgings,  which  my  man  Spruce  prepared  for  her, 
rather  unexpectedly  last  night,  so  that  I  happened 
to  be  engaged  particularly  in  another  quarter, — you 
understand  me, — and  the  d — d  aunt  found  me  so 
much  employment  all  the  morning,  that  I  could 
only  send  a  message  by  Spruce,  promising  to  call 
npon  her  the  fir«t  moment  I  had  to  spare  in  the 
course  of  the  day. 

Gapt.S.  And  so  you  are  previously  satisfied 
that  you  shall  be  tired  of  her. 

Bel.  Tired  of  her?  Why  I  am  at  this  moment  in 
pursuit  of  fresh  game,  against  the  hour  of  satiety  : 
Game,  that  you  know  to  be  exquisite!  and  I  fancy 
I  shall  bring  it  down,  though  it  is  closely  guarded 
by  a  <leal  of  that  pride  which  passes  for  virtue  with 
the  generality  of  your  mighty  good  people. 

Capt.  S.  Indeed  I  and  may  a  body  know  this 
wonder? 

Bel.  You  are  to  be  trusted  with  anything,  for 
you  are  the  dosest  fellow  I  ever  knew,  and  the 
rack  itself  would  hardly  make  yon  discover  one  of 
your  own  secrets  to  anybody.  What  do  yon  think 
of  Miss  Walsingham? 

Capt.  S.  Miss  Walsingham  ■!  Death  and  the  de- 
vil. (Aside.) 

BeL  Miss  Walsingham. 

Capt.S.  Why,  surely  she  has  not  received  your 
addresses  with  any  degree  of  approbation? 

JBel.  With  every  degree  of  approbation  I  could 
C«i><.  <S'.  She  has'?  /  [expect. 

Sgl.  Ay;  why,  this  news  surprises  you? 
£oPl-  ^'  It  t^t'cs  indeed ! 


Bel.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  can't  help  laughing  to  think 
what  a  happy  dog  Miss  Walsingham's  husband  is 
likely  to  be! 

Capt.  S.  A  very  happy  dog,  truly. 
Bel.  She's  a  delicious  girl,  isn't  she.  Savage? 
But  she'll  require  a  little  more  trouble  ;  for  a  fine 
woman,  like  a  fortified  town,  to  speak  iu  j'our  fa- 
ther's language,  demands  a  regular  siege  ;  and  we 
must  even  allow  her  the  honours  of  war,  to  magnify 
the  greatness  of  our  own  victory. 

Capt.  S.  Well,  it  amazes  me,  how  you  gay  fel- 
lows ever  have  the  presumption  to  attack  a  woman 
of  principle;  Miss  Walsingham  has  no  apparent 
levity  of  any  kind  about  her. 

Bel.  No;  but  she  continued  in  my  house,  after  I 
had  whispered  my  passion  in  her  ear,  and  gave  me 
a  second  opportunity  of  addressing  her  improperly; 
what  greater  encouragement  could  I  desire  ? 

Enter  SPRUCE. 
Well,  Spruce,  what  are  your  commands? 

Spruce.  My  lady  is  just  gone  out  with  Lady  Ra- 
£e^  I  understand  yoH.  [chel,sir. 

Spruce.  I  believe  you  do.  •(j4«trfe.)  ^Exit. 

Capt,  S.  What  is  the  English  of  these  significant 
looks  between  Spruce  and  you? 

Bel.  Only  that  Miss  Walsingham  is  left  alone, 
and  that  I  have  now  an  opportunity  of  entertaining 
her.  Yon  must  excuse  me,  Savage  ;you  must,  upon 
my  soul ;  but  not  a  word  of  this  affair  to  anybody, 
because,  when  I  shake  her  ofi*  ray  hands,  there 
may  be  fools  enough  to  think  of  jier,  upon  terms 
of  honourable  matrimony.  {^Exit. 

Capt.  S.  So,  here's  a  discovery^  a  precious  dis- 
covery !  and  while  I  Irave  been  racking  my  ima- 
gination, and  sacrificing  my  interest  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  this  woman,  she  has  been  listen- 
ing to  the  addresses  of  a  married  man,  the  hus- 
band of  her  friend,  and  the  immediate  friend  of 
her  intended  husband.  By  Belville's  own  account, 
however,  she  has  not  yet  proceeded  to  any  crimi- 
nal lengths ;  but  why  did  she  keep  the  afiair  a  se- 
cret from  me  ?  or  why  did  she  continue  in  his  house 
after  a  repeated  declaration  of  his  unwarrantable 
attachment?  What's  to  be  done?  If  I  open  my 
engagement  with  her  to  Belville,  I  am  sure  he  will 
instantly  desist;  but  then  her  honour  is  left  in  a 
state  extremely  questionable.  It  shall  be  still  con- 
cealed. While  it  remains  unknown,  Belville  will 
himself  tell  me  everything;  and  doubt,  upon  an 
occasion  of  this  nature,  is  infinitely  more  insup- 
portable than  the  downright  falsehood  of  the  wo- 
man whom  we  love.  fExit. 

A-CT  n. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment   in  General  Savage's 

House. 

Enter  Gkneral  Savage  and  TORRINCTON. 

Gen.  S.  Zounds !  Torrington,  give  me  quarter, 

when  I  surrender  up  my  sword :  I   own  that  for 

these  twenty  years,  I  have  been   suffering  all  the 

inconveniences   of  marriage,   without  tasting  any 

one  of  its  comforts,  and  rejoicing  iu  an  imaginary 

freedom,  while  [  was  really  grovelling  in  chams. 

Tor.  In  the  dirtiest  chains  upon  earth ;  yet  you 
wouldn't  be  convinced,  but  laughed  at  all  your 
married  acquaintance  as  slaves,  when  not  one  of 
them  put  up  with  half  so  much  from  the  worst  wife 
as  you  were  obliged  to  crouch  under,  from  a  kept 
mistress. 

Gen.  S.  'Tis  too  true ;  but  yoa  know  she  sacri- 
ficed much  for  me ;  you  know  that  she  was  the 
widow  of  a  colonel,  and  refused  two  very  advan- 
tageous matches  on  my  account. 

Tor,  If  «he  was  the  widow  of  a  judge,  and  had 
refused  a  high  chancellor,  she  was  still  a  devil  in- 
carnate, and  you  were,  of  course,  a  madman  to 
live  with  her.  [I  have  been  sick. 

Gen.  S,  You  don't  remember  her  care  of  me  when 
Tor.  I  recollect,  however,  her  usage  of  you  in 


Scene  d.] 
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:  heallb,  and  jon  may  easily  fiad  a  tender  narse, 
when  you  are  bound  over  by  the  gout  or  the  rheu- 
;  matism. 

Gen.  S.  Well,  well,  I  agree  with  you  that  she  is 
a  devil  incarnate ;  but  I  am   this   day  determined 
I  to  part  with  her  for  ever. 
;      Tor.  Not  you,  indeed. 

Gen.  S.  What,  don't  I  know  my  own  mind? 
Tor.  Not  you,  indeed,  when  she  is  in  the  ques- 
tion ;  with  everybody  else,  your  resolution  is  as 
unalterable  as  a  determination  in  the  house  of  peers; 
but  Mrs.  Tempest  is  your  fate,  and  she  reverses 
your  decrees  with  as  little  difficulty  as  a  fraudu- 
leut  debtor  now-a-days  procures  his  certificate  un- 
der a  commission  of  bankruptcy. 

Gen.  S.  Well,  if,  like  the  Roman  Fabius,  I  con- 
quer by  delay,  in  the  end,  there  will  be  no  great 
reason  to  find  fault  with  my  generalship.  Tlje  pro- 
posal of  parting  now  comes  from  herself. 

Tor.  Oh  !  youdaren't  make  it  for  the  life  of  you. 
Gen.  S.  You  must  know,  that  this  morning  we 
had  a  smart  cannonading  onBelville's  account,  and 
she  threatens,  as  I  told  you  before,  to  quit  my 
house  if  I  don't  challenge  him  for  taking  away  her 
niece. 

Tor.  That  fellow  is  the  very  devil  among  the 
women,  and  yet  there  isn't  a  man  in  England  fonder 
of  his  wife. 

Gen.  S.  Poh  !  if  the  young  minx  hadn't  surren- 
dered to  him,  she  would  have  capitulated  to  some- 
body else,  and  Ifihall,  at  this  time,  bedoubly  obliged 
to  him,  if  be  is  anywa^'S  instrumental  in  getting  the 
Tor.  Why  at  this  time?  [aunt  off  my  bands. 

Gen.  S.  Because,  to  shew  you  how  fix'd  my  re- 
solution is  to  be  a  keeper  no  longer,  I  mean  to 
marry  immediately. 

Tor.  And  can't  you  avoid  being  pressed  to  death, 
like  a  felon  who  refuses  to  plead,  without  incurring 
a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment? 

Gen.S.  I  fancy  you  would,  yourself,  have  no  ob- 
jection to  a  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  arms  of 
Miss  Walsinghaml 

Tor.  But  have  you  any  reason  to  think,  that 
upon  examination,  in  a  case  of  love,  she  would 
give  a  favourable  reply  to  your  interrogatories? 

Gen.  S.  The  greatest ;  do  you  think  I'd  hazard 
such  an  engagement  without  being  perfectly  sure 
of  my  ground  ?  Notwithstanding  my  present  con- 
nexion won't  suffer  me  to  see  a  modest  woman  at 
my  own  house,  she  always  treats  me  with  particu- 
lar attention  whenever  I  visit  at  Belville's,  or  meet 
her  anywhere  else.  If  fifty  young  fellows  are  pre- 
sent, she  directs  all  her  assiduities  to.  the  old  sol- 
dier, and  my  son  has  a  thousand  times  told  me  that 
she  professes  the  highest  opinion  of  my  under- 
standing. 

Tor.  And  truly  you  give  a  notable  proof  of  your 
understanding,  in  thinking  of  a  woman  almost 
young  enough  to  be  your  grand-daughter. 

Gen.  S.  Nothing  like  an  experienced  chief  to 
command  in  any  garrison. 

Tor.  Recollect  the  state  of  your  present  citadel. 
Gen.  S.  Well,  if  I  am   blown   up  by  my  own 
liiine,  I  shall  be  the  only  sufferer.    There's  another 
thing  I  want  to  talk  of,  I  am  going  to  marry  my 
son  to  Miss  Moreland. 
Tor.  Miss  Moreland! 
Gen.  S.  Belville's  sister. 

Tor.  Oh!  ay,  I  remember  that  Moreland  had 
got  a  good  estate  to  assume  the  name  of  Belville. 

Gen.  S.  I  haven't  yet  mentioned  the  matter  to 
my  son,  but  I  settled  the  affair  with  the  girl's  mo- 
ther yesterday,  and  she  only  waits  to  communicate 
it  to  Belville,  who  is  her  oracle,  you  know. 

Tor.  And  are  you  sure  the  captain  will  like  her. 
Gen.S.  I   am   not   so  unreasonable  as  to  insist 
upon  his  liking  her,  I  shall  only  insist  upon  his 
marrying  her. 

Tor.  What,  whether  he  likes  her  or  not? 


Gen.  S.  When  I  issue  my  orders,  1  expect  them 
to  be  obeyed ;  and  don't  look  for  an  examination 
into  their  propriety. 

Tor.  What  a  delightful  thing  it  must  be  to  live 
under  a  military  government,  where  a  man  is  not  to 
be  troubled  with  the  exercise  of  his  understanding. 
Gen.  S.  Miss  Moreland  has  thirty  thousand 
pounds  ;  that's  a  large  sum  of  ammunition  money. 
Tor.  Ay,  but  a  marriage  merely  on  the  score  of 
fortune,  is  only  gilding  the  death  warrant  sent  down 
for  the  execution  of  a  prisoner.  However,  as  I 
know  your  obstinate  attachment  to  what  you  once 
resolve,  I  sha'n't  pretend  to  argue  with  you ;  where 
are  the  papers  which  you  want  me  to  consider? 

Gen.  S.  They  are  in  my  library ;  tile  off  with  me 
to  the  next  room  and  they  shall  be  laid  before  yon  ; 
but  first  I'll  order  the  chariot,  for  the  moment  I 
have  your  opinion,  I  purpose  to  sit  down  regularly 
before  Miss  Walsingham.  Who  waits  there? — 
lEnter  a  Servant.'] — ^Is  Mrs.  Tempest  at  home  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir,  just  come  in,  and  just  going  out 

again.  [ready. 

Gen.  S.  Very  well ;  order  the  chariot  to  be  got 

Serv.  Sir,  one  of  the  panels  was  broken  last  night 

at  the  Opera-house.  * 

Gen.  S.  Sir,  I  didn't  call  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  conversation,  but  to  have  obedience  paid  to 
my  orders. 

Tor,  Go  order  the  chariot,  you  blockhead, 
Serv.  With  the  broken  panel,  sir? 
Gen.S.  Yes,  you  rascal,  if  both  panels  were 
broken,  and  the  back  shattered  to  pieces. 

Serv.  The  coachman  thi^iks  taat  one  of  the 
wheels  is  damaged,  sir. 

Gen.  S.  Don't  attempt  to  reason,  yeu  dog,  but 
execute  your  orders.  Bring  the  chariot  without 
the  wheels,  if  you  can't  bring  it  with  them. 

Tor.  Ay,  bring  it,  if  you  reduce  it  to  a  sledge, 
and  let  your  mastei'  look  like  a  malefactor  for  high 
treasoQ,  ort  his  journey  to  Tyburn. 

Enter  Mrs.Tempilst. 

Mrs..  T.  General  Savage,  is  the  house  to  be  for 

ever  a  scene  of  noise  with  your  domineering?  The 

chariot  sha'n't  be  brought ;  it  won't  be  fit  for  use 

till  it  is  repaired,  and  John  shall  drive  it  this  very 

minute  to  the  coachmak«r's.  [another  thing. 

Gen.  S.  Nay,  my  dear,  if  it  isn't  fk  for  use,  that  s 

Tor.  Here's  the  experienced  chief,  that's  fit  to 

command  in  any  garrison  !     (_  Aside,) 

Gen.  S.  Go  order  me  the  coach,  then.  (To  Serv.) 
Mrs.  T,  You  can't  have  the  coach. 
Gen.  S.  And  why  so,  my  love? 
Mrs.  T.  Because  I  want  it  for  myself.    Robert, 
get  a  hack  foryourmaster — though,  indeed,  I  don't 
see  what  business  he  has  out  of  the  house. 

[Exit,  with  Servant. 
Tbr.  When  you  issue  your  orders,  you  expect 
them  to  be  obeyed,  and  don't  look  for  an  examina- 
tion into  their  propriety. 

Gen.S.  The  fury!  this  has  steeled  me  against 
her  for  ever,  and  nothing  on  earth  can  now  prevent 
me  from  drumming  her  out  immediately. 

Mrs.  T.  (  Wilhout.)  An  unreasonable  old  fool! 
but  I'll  make  him  know  who  governs  this  house. 

Gen.  S.  Zounds !  here  she  comes  agaiO' ;  she  has 
been  lying  in  ambuscade,  I  suppose,  and  has  over- 
beard  us.  [for  ever. 
Tor.  What  if  she  has  ?  yon  are  steeled  against  her 
Gen.S.  No,  she's  not  coming,  she's  going  down 
stairs;  and  now,  dear  Torrington,  you  must  be  as 
silent  as  a  sentinel  on  an  out-post  about  this  affair. 
If  that  virago  were  to  hear  a  syllable  of  it,  she  might 
perhaps  attack  Miss  Walsingham  in  her  very  camp, 
and  defeat  ray  whole  plan  of  operations. 

Tor.  I  thought  you  were  determined  to  drum 
her  out  immediately.  [Exeunt, 

SciiNE  II. — Belville's  House. 
Enter  Miss  Walsingham, /o/Zow^d  by  Belville. 
Miss  W.  I  beg,  sir,  that  you  will  insult  m«  »« 
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[Act  Hi 


longer  with  solicitations  of  this  nature  ;  give  me 
proofs  of  j'our  sincerity,  indeed!  What  proofs 
of  sincerity  can  your  situation  admit  of,  if  I  could 
be  even  weak  enough  to  think  of  you  with  partial- 
ity at  all  ? 

Bel.  Ifonr  affections,  madam,  were  under  the 
government  of  onr  reason,  circumstanced  as  I  am, 
this  unhappy  bosom  wouldn't  be  torn  by  passion 
for  Miss  Walsingham.  Had  I  been  blessed  with 
your  acquaintance  before  I  saw  Mrs.  Belville,  my 
hand  as  well  as  my  heart  would  have  been  humbly 
oftered  to  your  acceptance — fate,  however,  has  or- 
dered it  otherwise,  and  it  is  cruel  to  reproach  me 
with  that  situation  as  a  crime,  which  ought  to  be 
pitied  as  my  greatest  misfortune. 

Miss  W.   He's  actually  forcing  tears    into  his 
eyes  !  however,  I'll  mortify  him  severely.  {Aside.) 
Bel.  But  such  proofs  of  sincerity  as  my  situa- 
tion can  admit  of,  you  shall  yourself  command,  as 
my  only  business  in  existence  is  to  adore  you. 

Miss  W.  His  only  business  in  existence  to  adore 
me!  (Aside.) 

Bel.  Prostrate  at  your  feet,  my  dearest  Miss 
Walsingham  {kneeling,)  behold  a  heirt  eternally 
devoted  to  your  service.  You  have  too  much  good 
sense,  madam,  to  be  the  slave  of  custom,  and  too 
much  iiumanity  not  to  pity  the  wretchedness  you 
bave  caused.  Only,  therefore,  say  that  you  com- 
miserate my  sufferings,  I'll  ask  no  more,  and 
surely  that  may  be  said,  without  any  injury  to  your 
purity,  to  snatch  even  an  enemy  from  distractioa. 
Where's  my  handkerchief!    {Aside.) 

Miss  yV.  Now  to  answer  in  his  own  way,  and 
to  make  him  ridiculous  lo  himself.  ( Aside)  If  I 
thought,  if  I  could  think  {affecting  to  weep)  that 
that  these  protestations  were  real, — 

Bel.  How  can  you,  m{idam,  besonunjst  to  your 
own  merit'?  how  can  yon  be  so  cruelly  doubtful  of 
my  solemn  asseverations?  Here  I  again  kneel, 
and  swear  eternal  love. 

Miss  W.  I  don't  know  what  to  say ;  but  there  is 
one  proof, — {Affecting  to  weep.) 

Bel.  Name  it,  my  angel,  this  moment,  and  make 
me  the  happiest  of  mankind  ! 

Miss  W.  Swear  to  be  mine  for  ever. 
Bel.   I  have  sworn    it   a   thousand  times,    my 
charmer ;  and  I  will  swear  it  to  the  last  moment 
of  my  life. 

Miss  W.  Why,  then — but  don't  look  at  me  I  be- 
seech you  ;  I  don't  know  how  to  speak  it. 

Bel.  The  delicious  emotion — do  not  check  the 
generous  tide  of  tenderness  that  fills  me  with  such 
extasy. 

Miss  W.  You'll  despise  me  for  this  weakness. 
Bel.  This  weakness — this  generosity,  which  will 
demand  my  everlasting  gratitude. 

Miss  W.  I  am  a  fool ;  but  there  is  a  kind  of  fa- 
tality in  this  affair — I  do  consent  to  go  off  with  you. 
Bel.  Eternal  blessings  on  your  condescension. 
Miss  W.  You  are  irresistible,  and  I  am  ready  to 
fly  with  yon  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

Bel.  Fly  to  any  part  of  the  world,  indeed  !  yon 
shall  fly  by  yourself,  then.  {Aside.)  You  are  the 
most  lovely,  the  most  tender  creature  in  the  world, 
and  thus  again  let  me  thank  you.  Oh  !  Miss  Wal- 
singham, I  cannot  express  how  happy  you've  made 
me !  But  where's  the  necessity  of  our  leaving 
Englaud  1 

Miss  W.  I  thought  he  wouldn't  like  to  go  abroad. 
{Aside.)  That  I  may  possess  the  pleasure  of  your 
companv  unrival'd. 

Bel.  I  must  cure  her  of  this  taste  for  travelling. 
{Aside.) 

Miss  M.  You  don't  answer,  Mr.  Belville  1 
Bel.  Why  I  was  turning  the  consequence  of  your 
proposal  in  my  thoughts,  as  going  off — going  off — 
you  know. 

Miss  W.  Why  going  off,  you  know,  is  going  ofi'; 
ond  what  objections  can  you  have  to  going  ofl? 


Bel.  Why  going  oflf,  will  subject  yon,  atacer-' 
tainty,  to  the  slander  of  the  world ;  whereas,  by 
staying  at  home,  we  may  not  only  have  numberless 
opportunities  of  meeting,  but  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent suspicion  itself  from  ever  breathing  on  your 
reputation. 

Miss  W.  I  didn'tdream  of  your  starting  any  dif- 
ficulties, sir.  Just  now  I  was  dearer  to  yea  than 
all  the  world. 

Bel.  And  so  you  are,  by  heaven  ! 

Miss  W.  Why  won't  yon  sacrifice  the  world, 
then,  at  once,  to  obtain  me  ? 

Bel,  Surely,  my  dearest  life,  you  must  know  the 
necessity  which  every  man  of  honour  is  under,  of 
keeping  up  his  character? 

Miss  W.  So,  here's  this  fellow  swearing  to  ten 
thousand  lies,  and  yet  talking  very  gravely  about, 
his  hononr  and  his  character.  {Aside.)  Why,  to 
he  sure,  in  these  days,  Mr.  Belville,  the  instances 
of  conjugal  infidelity  are  so  very  scarce,  and  men 
of  fashion  are  so  remarkable  for  a  tender  attach- 
ment to  their  wives,  that  I  don't  wonder  at  your 
circumspection.  But  do  you  think  I  can  stoop  ta 
accept  you  by  halves,  or  admit  of  any  partnership 
in  your  heart? 

Bel.  Oh!  you  must  do  more  than  that,  if  yoa 
have  anything  to  say  to  me.  {Aside.)  Surely,  ma- 
dam, when  you  know  my  whole  soul  unalterably 
your  own,  you  will  permit  me  to  preserve  those 
appearances  with  the  world,  which  are  indispensa- 
bly requisite.  Mrs.  Belville  is  a  most  excellent 
woman,  however  it  may  be  my  fortune  to  be  de- 
voted to  another.  Her  happiness,  besides,  con- 
stitutes a  principal  part  of  my  felicity,  and  if  I  were 
publicly  to  forsake  her,  I  should  be  hunted  as  a 
monster  from  society. 

Miss  W,  Then,  I  suppose,  it  is  by  way  of  pro- 
moting Mrs.  Belville's  repose,  sir,  that  you  make 
love  to  other  women;  and,  by  way  of  shewing  the 
nicety  of  your  honour,  that  yon  attempt  the  purity 
of  such  as  your  own  roof,  peculiarly,  entitles  t» 
protection.  For  the  honour  intended  to  me — thus 
low  to  the  ground,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  BelviHe. 

Bel.  Laughed  at,  by  all  the  stings  of  mortifica- 
tion ! 

Miss  W.  Good  b'ye;  don't  let  this  accident 
mortify  your  vanity  too  much  ;  but  take  care,  the 
next  time  you  vow  everlasting  love,  that  the  ob- 
ject is  neither  tender  enough  to  sob — sob — at  your 
distress  ,  nor  provoking  enough  to  make  a  proposal 
of  leaving  England.  How  greatly  a  little  common 
sense  can  lower  these  fellows  of  extraordinary  im- 
pudence !  {Exit. 

Bel.  So,  then,  I  am  fairly  taken  in,  and  she  has 
been  only  diverting  herself  with  me  all  this  time; 
however,  lady  fair,  I  may  chance  to  have  the  laugb 
in  a  little  time  on  my  side  ;  for  if  you  can  sport  in 
this  manner  about  the  flame,  I  tliink  it  must,  in  the 
run,  lay  hold  of  your  wings.  What  shall  I  do  in 
this  affair  ?  She  sees  the  matter  in  its  true  light, 
and  there's  no  good  to  be  expected  from  thumping 
of  bosoms,  or  squeezing  white  handkerchiefs ; — 
no,  these  won't  do  with  women  of  sense,  and  in  a 
short  time,  they'll  be  ridiculous  to  the  very  babies- 
of  a  boarding-school. 

Elder  Captain  Savage. 

Capt.  S.  Well,  Belville,  what  news?  You  have 
had  a  fresh  opportunity  with  Miss  Walsingham. 

Bel.  Why,  'faith  !  Savage,  I've  had  a  most  ex- 
traordinary scene  with  her,  and  yet  have  but  little 
reason  to  brag  of  my  good  fortune,  though  she  of- 
fered in  express  terms  to  run  away  with  me. 

Capt.S.  Pr'ythee  explain  yourself,  man;  she 
couldn't  surely  be  so  shameless  ! 

Bel.  Oh !  her  ofl'ering  to  run  away  with  me,  was 
by  no  means  the  worst  part  of  the  affair. 

Capt.S.  No,  then  it  must  be  d — d  bad,  indeed; 
but  pr'ythee  hurry  to  an  explanation. 

Bel.  "Why,  then,  the  worst  part  of  the  affair  is. 
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that  she  was  laughing  at  me  the  whole  time,  and 
made  this  proposal  of  an  elopement,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  shew  me  in  strong  colours  to  mjself, 
as  a  very  dirty  fellow  to  the  best  wife  in  England. 
Capt.  S,  I  am  easy.  {Aside.) 

Enter  SPRUCE. 
Spruce.  Sir,  there  is  an  Irish  gentleman  below 
with  a  letter  for  you,  who  will  deliver  it  to  nobody 
Bel.  Shew  him  up,  then,  [but  yourself. 

Spruce.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Capl.S.  It  maybe  on  business,  Belville  ;  I'll 
take  my  leave  of  you. 

,  Bel.  Oh  I  by  uo  means  ;  I  can  have  no  business 
which  I  desire  to  keep  from  you,  though  you  are 
the  arrantest  miser  of  your  confidence  upon  earth, 
and  would  rather  trust  your  life  in  anybody's  hands 
thau  even  a  paltry  amour  with  the  apprentice  of  a 
milliner. 

£n/e»- Connolly. 
Con.    Gintlemin,   your    most   obadient ;    pray, 
which  of  you  is  Mr.  Belviile  ? 
Bel.  My  name  is  Belviile,  at  your  service,  sir. 
Con.  I  have  a  little  bit  of  a  letter  for  yon,  sir. 
Bel.  {Reads. )  "  Sir, — The  people  where  Miss  Lee- 
son  lately  lodged,  asserting  positively,   that  you  have 
taken  her  away  in  a  fictitious  character,  the  brother 
of  that  unhappy  girl  thitiks   himself  obliged  to   de- 
mand satisfaction,  for  the  injury  which  you  have  done 
his  family.     Though  a  stranger  to  your  person,  he  is 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  your  reputationfor  spirit, 
and  shall,  therefore,  make  no  doubt  of  seeing  you  with 
a  case  of  pistols,  near  the  Ring  in  Hyde  Park,  at 
eight  o'clock  this  evening,  to  answer  the  claims  of 
"  To  Craggs  Belviile,  Esq."  George  Leeson. 

Capt.S.  Eight  o'clock  in  the  evening!  'tis  a 
strange  time ! 

Con.  Why  so,  honey  ?  A  fine  evening  is  as  good 
a  time  for  a  bad  action  as  a  fine  morning  ;  and  if  a 
man  of  sense  can  be  such  a  fool  as  to  fight  a  duel, 
be  should  never  sleep  upon  the  matter,  for  the 
more  he  thinks  of  it,  the  more  he  must  feel  him- 
self ashamed  of  his  resolution. 
Bel.  A  pretty  letter ! 

Con.  Oh  1  yes,  an  invitation  to  a  brace  of  bullets 

is  a  very  pretty  thing.  [written. 

Bel.  For  a  challenge,  however,  'tis  very  civilly 

Con.  'Faith !  if  it  was  written  to  me,  I  shouldn't 

be  very  fond  of  such  civility  ;  T  wonder  he  doesn't 

sign  himself  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Capt.S.  I  told  yoa  Leeson's  character,  and  what 
would  become  of  this  d — d  business;  but  your  af- 
fairs, are  they  settled,  Belviile? 

Bel.  Oh  !  they  are  always  settled ;  for  as  this  is 
a  country  where  people  occasionally  die,  I  take 
constant  care  to  be  prepared  for  contingencies. 

Con.  Occasionally  die !  I'll   be  very  much   ob- 
liged to  you,  sir,  if  you  tell  me  the  country  where 
people  do  not  die  ;  for  I'll  immediately  go  and  end 
Bel.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [my  days  there. 

Con.  'Faith !  you  may  laugh,  gintlemin,  but 
though  I  am  a  foolish  Irishman  and  come  about  a 
foolish  piece  of  business,  I'd  prefer  a  snug  birth  in 
this  world,  bad  as  it  is,  to  the  finest  cpifin  in  all 
Christendom. 

Bel.  I  am  surprised,  sir,  that  thinking  in  this 
manner,  you  would  be  the  bearer  of  a  challenge. 

Con.  And  well  you  may,  sir;  but  we  must  often 
take  a  pleasure  in  serving  our  friends,  by  doing 
things  that  are  very  disagreeable  to  us. 

Capt.  S.  Then  you  think  Mr.  Leeson  much  to 
blame,  perhaps,  for  hazarding  his  life  where  he 
can  by  no  means  repair  the  honour  of  his  sister. 

Con.  Indeed  and  I  do  ;  but  I  shall  think  this 
gintleman,  begging  his  pardon,  much  more  to  blame 
for  meeting  him.  [disappoint  your  friend? 

Bel.  And  why  so,  sir?     You  wouldn't  have  me 
Con.  'Faith !  and  that  I  would ;  he,  poor  lad, 
may  have  some  reason,  at  present,   to   be  tired  of 
the  world,  but  you  have  a  fine  estate,  a  fine  wife. 


A  fine  parcel  of  children.  In  short,  honey,  yoa 
have  everything  to  make  you  fond  of  living,  and 
the  devil  burn  me,  were  I  in  your  case,  if  I'd  stake 
my  own  happiness  against  the  misery  of  any  man. 

Bel.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  your  advice,  sir, 
though  on  the  present  occasion  I  cannot  adopt  it. 
Be  so  good  as  to  present  my  compliments  to  your 
friend,  and  tell  him  I  shall  certainly  do  mj'self  the 
honour  of  attending  his  appointment. 

Con,  Why,  then,  upon  my  soul,  I  am  very  sorry 
for  it. 

Capt.S.  'Tis  not  very  customary,  sir,  with  gen- 
tlemen of  Ireland  to  oppose  an  affair  of  honour. 

Con.  They  are  like  the  gintlemin  of  England, 
sir,  they  are  brave  to  a  fault;  yet  I  hope  to  See 
the  day  that  it  will  be  infamous  to  draw  the  swords 
of  either,  against  anybody  but  the  enemies  of  their 
country.  {^Exit. 

Bel.  I  am  quite  charmed  with  this  honest  Hi- 
bernian, and  would  almost  fight  a  duel  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

Capt.  S.  Come,  step  with  me  a  little,  and  let  us 
consider  whether  there  may  not  be  some  method  of 
accomodating  this  cursed  business. 

Bel.  Poh  !  don't  be  uneasy  upon  my  account; 
my  character,  with  regard  to  affairs  of  this  nature, 
is,  unhappily,  too  well  established,  and  you  maybe 
sure  that  I  sha'ii't  fight  with  Leeson. 

Capt.  S.  No  !  you  have  injured  him  greatly. 
Bel.  The  very  reason,  of  all  others,  why  I  should 
not  cut  his  throat.  \_Exeunt. 

Enter  SPRUCE. 
Spruce.  What,  the  devil,  this  master  of  mine  has 
got  a  duel  u|)on  his  hands  !  Zounds  !  I  am  sorry 
for  that ;  he  is  a  prince  of  a  fellow,  and  a  good  sub- 
ject must  always  love  his  prince,  though  he  may 
now  and  then  be  a  little  out  of  humour  with  his 
actions. 

Enter  General  Savage. 
Gen.  S.  Your  hall-door  standing  open.  Spruce, 
and  none  of  your  sentinels  being  on  guard,  I  have 
surprised  your  camp  thus  far  without  resistance. 
Where  is  your  master? 
Spruce.  Just  gone  out  with  Captain  Savage,  sir. 
Gen.  S.  Is  your  lady  at  home  ? 
Spruce.  No,  sir,  but  Miss  Walsingham  is  at 
home  ;  shall  I  inform  her  of  your  visit? 

Gen.  S.  There  is  no  occasion  to  inform  her  of  it, 
for  here  she  is,  Spruce.  [Exit  Spruce. 

Enter  Miss  Walsingham. 
Miss  W.  General    Savage,   your    most  htuuble 
servant. 

Gen.  S.  My  dear  Miss  Walsingham,  it  is  ra- 
ther cruel  that  you  should  be  left  at  home  by  your- 
self, and  yet  I  am  greatly  rejoiced  to  find  you  at 
present  without  company. 

MissW.  I  can't  but  think  myself  in  the  best 
company,  when  I  have  the  honour  of  your  conver- 
sation. General. 

Gen.  S.  You  flatter  me  too  much,  madam  ;  yet 
I  am  come  to  talk  to  you  on  a  serious  affair.  Miss 
Walsingham  ;  an  affair  of  importance  to  me  and  to 
yourself.  Have  you  leisure  to  favour  me  with  a 
short  audience,  if  I  beat  a  parley? 

Miss  W.  Anything  of  importance  to  you,  sir,  is 
always  sufficient  to  command  my  leisure.  'Tis  as 
the  Captain  suspected.  {Aside.) 

Gen.S.  You  tremble,  my  lovely  girl,  but  don't 
be  alarmed  ;  for  though  my  business  is  of  an  im- 
portant nature,  I  hope  it  won't  be  of  a  disagreeable 
one. 
Miss  W.  And  yet  I  am  greatlj-  agitated.  {Aside.) 
Gen.S.  Soldiers,  Miss  Walsingham,  are  said  to 
be  generally  favoured  by  the  kind  partiality  of  the 
ladies. 

Miss  W.  The  ladies  are  not  without  gratitude, 
sir,  to  those  who  devote  their  lives  peculiarly  ta 
the  serv  ice  of  their  country. 

Gen.S,  Generously  said,  madam;  then  give  me 
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leave,  without  any  masked  battery,  to  ask,  iftbe 
heart  of  an  bonest  soldier  is  a  prize  at  all  worth 
year  acceptance. 

Miss  W.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  there's  no  masked 
battery  in  this  qaestion. 

Gen.S.  I  am  as  fond  of  a  coup  de  main,  madam, 
in  love,  as  in  war,  I  hate  the  tedioos  method  of  sap- 
ping a  town,  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  entering 
sword  in  hand. 

Cfen.  W.  Why,  really,  sir,  a  woman  may  as 
■well  know  her  own  mind,  when  she  is  first  sum- 
moned by  the  trampet  of  a  lover,  as  when  she  un- 
dergoes all  the  tiresome  formality  of  a  siege.  You 
see,  I  have  caught  your  own  mode  of  conversing. 
General. 

Gen.S.  And  a  very  great  compliment  I  consider 
it,  madam ;  but  now  that  you  have  candidly  con- 
fessed an  acquaintance  with  your  own  mind,  an- 
swer me  with  that  frankness  for  which  everybody 
admires  you  so  much.  Have  you  any  objection  to 
change  the  name  of  Walsingham? 

Miss  W.  Why,  then,  frankly,  General  Savage,  I 
say,  no.  [declaration. 

Gen.S.  Ten  thousand  thanks  to  yon  for  this  kind 

Mm  W.  I  hopeyou  won't  think  it  a  forward  one. 

Gen.  S.  I'd  sooner  see  my  son  run  away  in  the 
day  of  battle ;  I'd  sooner  think  Lord  Russell  was 
bribed  by  Louis  the  XlVth,  and  sooner  vilify  the 
memory  of  Algernon  Sidney. 

Miss  W.  How  unjust  it  was  ever  to  suppose  the 
General  a  tyrannical  father  !  {Aside.) 

Gen.S,  You  have  told  me  condescendingly. 
Miss  Walsingham,  that  you  have  no  objection  to 
change  your  name;  I  have  but  one  question  more 

Miss  iV.  Pray  propose  it.  [to  ask. 

Gen,  S.  Would  the  name  of  Savage  be  disa- 
greeable to  you  1  Speak  frankly  again,  my  dear  girl ! 

Miss  W.  Why,  then,  again,  I  frankly  say,  no. 

Gen.  S.  You  make  me  too  happy ;  and  though  I 
shall  readily  own,  that  a  proposal  of  this  nature 
would  come  with  more  propriety  from  my  son — 

Miss  W.  I  am  much  better  pleased  that  you  make 
the  proposal  yourself,  sir. 

Gen.S.  You  are  too  good  to  me.  Torrington 
thought  that  I  should  meet  with  a  repulse.  {Aside.) 

Miss  W .  Have  you  communicated  this  business 
to  the  Captain,  sir? 

.  Gen,  S.  No,  ray  dear  madam,  I  did  not  think  that 
at  all  necessary.  I  have  always  been  attentive  to 
the  Captain's  happiness,  and  I  propose  that  he  shall 
be  married  in  a  few  days. 

Miss  W,  What,  whether  I  will  or  nol 

Gen.S.  Oh!  you  can  have  no  objection. 

Miss  W.  I  must  be  consulted,  however,  about 
the  day.  General ;  but  nothing  in  my  power  shall  be 
wanting  to  make  him  happy. 

Gen.S.  Obliging  loveliness! 

Miss  W.  You  may  imagine  that  if  I  were  not 
previously  impressed  in  favour  of  your  proposal,  it 
would  not  have  met  my  concurrence  so  readily. 

Gen.S.  Then  you  own  that  I  had  a  previous  friend 
in  the  garrison  ? 

Miss  IV.  I  don't  blush  to  acknowledge  it,  when  I 
consider  the  accomplishments  of  the  object,  sir. 

_  Gen.  S.  Oh!  this  is  too  much,  madam  ;  the  prin- 
cipal merit  of  the  object  is  his  passion  for  Miss 
Walsingham. 

Miss  W.  Don't  say  that.  General,  I  beg  of  you  ; 
for  I  don't  tiiink  there  are  many  women  in  the  king- 
dom who  could  behold  him  with  indiflereuce. 

Gen.S.  Ah  !  you  flattering,  flattering  angel !  and 
yet,  by  the  raemoryof  Marlborough,  my  lovely  girl, 
it  was  the  idea  of  a  prepossession  on  your  part,  which 
encouraged  me  to  hope  for  a  favourable  reception. 

Miss  W.  Then  I  must  have  been  very  indiscreet, 
for  I  laboured  to  conceal  that  prepossession  as  much 
as  possible. 

Gen.  S.  Yon  couldn't  conceal  it  from  me ;  you 
Bonldn't  conceal  h  from  me.   The  female  heart  is  a 


field  which  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  and 
which  has,  more  than  once,  been  a  witness  to  my 
victories,  madam. 

Miss  W.  I  don't  at  all  doubt  your  success  with 
the  ladies.  General ;  but  as  we  now  understand  one 
another  so  perfectly,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  retire. 

Gen,  S.  One  word ,  my  dear  creature,  and  no  more ; 
I  shall  wait  upon  you  sometime  to-day,  with  Mr. 
Torrington,  about  the  necessary  settlements. 

Miss  W,  You  must  do  as  yon  please,  General  j 
yon  are  invincible  in  everything. 

Gen.  S.  And  if  you  please,  we'll  keep  everything' 
a  profound  secret  till  the  articles  are  all  settled,  and 
the  definitive  treaty  ready  for  execution. 

Miss  W,  You  may  be  sure  that  delicacy  will  not 
sufl'er  me  to  be  communicative  on  the  subject,  sir. 

Gen.S.  Then  you  leave  every  thing  to  my  manage- 
ment. 

Miss  W.  I  can't  trust  a  more  noble  negociator. 

lExiC. 

Gen.  S.  The  day's  my  own.  (Sings.)  "  Britons, 
strike  home !  strike  home !  Revenge,"  &c.    [Exit. 

ACT  III. — Scene  I. — Miss  Leeson's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Lady  Rachel  Mildew,  Mrs.  Belvillb, 

and  Miss  Leeson. 

Lady  R.  Well,  Mrs.  Belville,  I  am  extremely 
glad  yon  agree  with  me  in  opinionof  this  young  lady  » 
qualifications  for  the  stage.  Don't  you  think  she'd 
play  Miss  Headstrong  admirably  in  my  comedy? 

Mrs.  B.  Yes,  indeed,  I  think  she  possesses  a  na- 
tural fund  of  spirit,  very  much  adapted  to  the  cha- 
racter. 'Tis  impossible,  surely,  that  this  hoyden  caa 
haveamoment'sattraction  for  Mr.  Belville.  (^iide.) 

Mm  i.  You  are  very  obliging,  ladies;  but  I  have 
no  turn  for  comedy,  my  forte  is  tragedy  entirely. 
"  Alphonso!  Oh  !  Alpbonso,  to  thee  I  call." 

Lady  R,  But,  my  dear,  are  there  none  of  onr  co- 
medies to  your  taste? 

Miss  L.  Oh !  yes ;  some  of  the  sentimental  ones 
are  very  pretty ;  there's  such  little  difference  between 
them  and  tragedies. 

Lady  R.  And  pray,  my  dear,  how  long  have  yon 
been  engaged  to  Mr.  Frankly'! 

Miss  L.  I  only  came  away  last  night,  and  haver 
not  seen  Mr.  Frankly  since,  though  I  expect  him 
every  moment.  [tioned.  {Aside.) 

Mrs.  B.  Last  night !  Just  as  Mrs.  Tempest  men- 

Lady  R.  You  had  the  concurrence  ofy  ourfriends  ? 

Miss  L.  Not  I,  madam.  Mr.  Frankly  said  I  had 
too  much  genius  to  mind  my  friends,  and  as  I  should 
want  nothing  from  them,  there  was  no  occasion  to 
consult  them  in  the  affair.  [perhaps  1 

Lady  R.  Then  Osbaldiston  is  not  your  real  name. 

Miss  L.  Oh!  no;  nor  do  I  tell  my  real  name: 
I  chose  Osbaldiston  because  it  was  a  long  one,  and 
would  make  a  striking  appearance  in  the  bills. 

Mrs.  B,  I  wish  we  could  see  Mr.  Frankly. 

Miss  L.  Perhaps  yon  may,  madam ;  for  he  de- 
signs to  give  me  a  lesson  every  day,  till  we  are  ready 
to  set  oil'  for  Ireland. 

LadyR.  Suppose,  then,  my  dear,  you  would  ob- 
lige us  with  a  scene  in  Juliet,  by  way  of  shewing 
your  proficiency  to  Mrs.  Belville. 

Miss  L.  Will  you  stand  up  for  Romeol 

LadyR,  With  all  my  heart,  and  I'll  give  yon 
some  instructions. 

Miss  L,  I  beg  pardon,  ma'am ;  I'll  learn  to  act 
under  nobody  but  Mr.  Frankly.  "This  room  is  with- 
out a  carpet;  if  you  will  step  into  the  next,  ladies, 
I'll  endeavour  to  oblige  you.  "  Shall  I  not  be  en- 
vironed, distraught" — This  way,  ladies. 

Lady  R,  Pray,  madam,  shew  us  the  way. 

[Exit  with  Miss  Lee. 

Mrs.  B.  I'll  prolong  this  mummery  as  much  as 
possible,  in  hopes  the  manager  may  come.  Lie  still, 
poor,  fluttering  heart,  it  cannot  oe  the  lord  of  all 
your  wishes ;  it  cannot,  surely,  be  your  adored  Bel- 
ville! [Ent. 
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SCUNK  3.) 

Be-etUer  Miss  LEiisoN. 

Miss  Lee.  Haven't  I  left  inj  Romeo  and  Juliet 
Lere?    Oh!  yes,  there  it  is. 

Enter  BelvILLE. 

Bel.  "  Oh  !  were  those  eyes  in  heav'n, 
They'd  thro'  the  starry  regions  stream  so  bright, 
That  birds  woald  sing,  and  think  it  was  the  morn." 

Miss  L.  Ah!  my  dear  Mr.  Frankly,  I  am  so 
glad  yon  are  come  !  I  was  dying  to  see  you. 

Bel.  Kiss  me,  my  dear :  why  didn't  you  send  me 
word  of  your  intention  to  come  away  last  night"? 

MissL.  I  hadn't  time  ;  but  as  I  knew  where  the 
lodgings  were,  I  thought  I  should  be  able  to  find  you 
by  a  note  to  the  coftee-house  I  always  directed  to. 

Bel.  Kiss  me  again,  my  little  sparkler. 

Miss  L.  Nay,  1  won't  be  kissed  in  this  manner ; 
for  though  I  am  going  on  the  stage,  I  intend  to  have 
some  regard  for  my  character.  Bnt — ha,  ha ! — I  am 
glad  you  are  come  no  w :  I  have  company  above  stairs. 

BeL  Company !  that's  unlucky  at  this  time,  for  I 
wanted  to  make  you  entirely  easy  about  your  cha- 
racter, (Aside.)  And  pray,  my  dear,  who  is  j'our 
company  1  You  know  we  must  be  very  cautious  for 
fear  of  yeur  relations. 

Miss  L.  Oh  !  they  are  only  ladies.  But  one  of 
them  is  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  the  world. 

Bel.  The  devil  she  is!  [heaven's  light." 

Miss  L.  "  An  earth-treading  star,  that  makes  dim 

Bel.  Zounds!  I'll  take  a  peep  at  the  star,  who 
knows  but  I  may  have  am  opportunity  of  making 
another  actress  ?  (Aside.) 

Miss  L.  Come,  charmer,  charmer! 

Bel.  "  Wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore,  wash'd  by  the  farthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandize."     Now 
let's  see  what  fortune  has  sent  us  above  stairs. 

l^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  Dining-room  at  Miss  Leeson's. 
Mrs.  Belville  and  Lady  Rachel  discovered. 

Mrs.  B.  This  is  a  most  ignorant  yonng  creature. 
Lady  Rachel. 

Ltidy  R.  Why,  I  think  she  is:  did  you  observe 
bow  she  slighted  my  offer  of  instructing  her? 
Enter  Miss  Leeson. 

Miss  L.  Ladies,  ladies!  here  he  is  ;  here  is  Mr. 
Frankly. — [£«<er  Belville,  bowing  very  1010.1 — 

Bel.  Ladies,  your  most  obedient. 

Mrs.  B.  Let  me,  if  possible,  recollect  myself. 
iSir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant. 

JBel.  Zounds  !  let  me  out  of  the  house. 

Lady  R.  What  do  I  see? 

Miss  L.  You  seem ,  ladies,  to  know  this  gentleman. 

Mrs.  B.  (Detaining  him.)  You  sha'n't  go,  rene- 
gade. You  laughed  at  my  credulity  this  morning, 
and  I  must  now  laugh  at  your  erabarassment. 

Bel.  What  a  kind  thing  it  would  be  in  anybody 
to  blow  out  my  stupid  brains?  [my  comedy. 

Lady  R.  I'll  mark  this  down  for  an  incident  in 

Miss  L.  What  do  you  hang  your  head  for,  Mr. 
Frankly"! 

Bel.  Be  so  good  as  to  ask  that  lady,  my  dear. 
The  devil  has  been  long  in  my  debt,  and  now  he 
pays  me  home  with  a  witness. 
'  Mrs.  B.  What  a  cruel  thing  it  is  to  let  Mrs. 
Tempest  out,  my  love,  without  somebody  to  take 
care  of  her!  [madam? 

Miss  L.   What,   do  you  know   Mrs.  Tempest, 

Mrs.  B.  Yes,  my  dear ;  and  I  am  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  gentleman. 

MissL.  What,  isn't  this  gentleman  the  manager 
of  a  play-house  in  Ireland? 

Bd.  The  cortain  is  almost  dropped,  my  dear;  the 
farceis  nearly  over,  and  you'll  be  speedily  acquainted 
with  the  catastrophe. — lEnier  Mrs.  Tempest.] 

Mrs.  T.  Yes,  sir,  the  cortain  is  almost  dropped  ; 
I  have  had  spies  to  watch  your  bannts,  and  the  ca- 
tastrophe ends  in  your  detection.  Come,  you  aban- 
doned slut —  [brought  upon  the  stage? 

Afwi  L,  And  have  I  eloped,  after  all,  without  being 


Mrs.  T.  I  don't  know  that  yoa  would  be  brought 
upon  the  stage,  but  I  am  sure  you  were  near  being 
brought  upon  the  town.  I  hope,  madam,  for  the  fu- 
ture, you'll  set  me  down  a  mad  woman.  (  To  Mrs.  B.) 
Mrs.  B.  Mr.  Belville,  you'll  make  my  apologies 
to  this  lady,  and  acknowledge  that  I  think  her  per- 
fectly in  her  senses. 

Bel.  I  wish  that  I  had  entirely  lost  mine. 
Lady  R.  (  Writing. )  "  J  wish  that  I  had  entirely 
lost  mine."  A  very  natural  wish,  in  such  a  situation. 
Mrs.  T.  Come,  you  audacious  minx,  come  away. 
You  shall  be  sent  into  Yorkshirethis  very  evening; 
and  see  what  your  poor  mother  will  say  to  you, 
hussey. 

Miss  L.  I  will  go  on  the  stage  if  I  die  for't ;  and 
'tis  some  comfort  there's  a  play-house  at  York. 

[Exit  with  Mrs.  T. 
Bel.  Nancy,  I  am  so  ashamed,  so  humbled,  and 
so  penitent,  that  if  yon  knew  what  passes  here,  I  am 
sure  you  would  forgive  me. 

Mrs.  B.  My  love,  though  I  cannot  say  I  rejoice 
in  your  infidelity,  yet,  believe  me,  I  pity  your  dis- 
tress :  let  us,  therefore,  think  no  more  of  this. 

Lady  R.  (  Writing. )"  And  think  no  more  of  this." 
This  condnct  is  new  in  a  wife,  and  very  dramatic. 

Bel.  Where,  my  angel,  have  you  acquired  so 
many  requisites  to  charm  with? 

Mrs.  B.  In  your  society,  my  dear ;  and,  believe 
me,  that  a  wife  may  be  as  true  a  friend  as  any  bottle 
companion  upon  earth,  though  she  can  neither  get 
merry  with  yon  overnight,  nor  blow  out  your  brains 
about  some  foolish  quarrel  in  the  morning. 

Bel.  If  wives  knew  the  omnipotence  of  virtue, 
where  she  wears  a  smile  upon  her  face,  they'd  all 
follow  your  bewitching  example,  and  make  a  faith- 
less husband  quite  an  incredible  character. 

Lady  R.  (  Writing.)  "  Quite  an  incredible  charac- 
ter."    Let  me  set  down  that.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — General  Savage's  House. 
JBnter  General  Savage  o»t(/ Captain  Savage. 
Gen.  S.  Yes,  Horace,  I  have  been  just  visiting 
at  Belville's.  [Walsingham? 

Capt.  S.  You  found  nobody  at  home  but  Miss 
Gen.S.  No;  but  I'd  a  long  conversation  with 
her,  and  upon  a  very  interesting  subject. 
Capt.  S.  'Tis  as  I  guessed.  (Aside.) 
Gen.  S.  She  is  a  most  amiable  creature,  Horace. 
Capt.  S.  So  she  is,  sir,  and  will  make  any  man 
happy  that  marries  her. 

Gen.  S.  I  am  glad  you  think  so. 
Capt.  S.  He's  glad  I  think  .so!  'tis  plain;  but  I 
must  leave  everything  to  himself,  and  seem  wholly 
passive  in  this  affair.  (Aside. ) 

Gen.  S.  A  married  life,  after  all,  Horace,  I  am 
now  convinced  is  the  most  happy,  as  well  as  the 
Capt.  S.  It  is,  indeed,  sir.  [most  reputable. 

Gen,S.  Then,  perhaps,  you  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  be  married,  if  I  offered  you  as  agreeable 
a  yonng  woman  as  Miss  Walsingham. 

Capt.  S.  'Twould  be  my  first  pride  on  every  oc- 
casion, sir,  to  pay  an  implicit  obedience  to  your 
commands. 

Gen.S.  That's  sensibly  said,  Horace,  and  ob- 
ligingly said;  prepare  yourself,  therefore,  for  aa 
introduction  to  the  lady  in  the  morning. 

Capt.S.  Is  the  lady  prepared  to  receive  me,  sirf 
Gen.  S.  Oh  !  yes  ;  and  you  can't  think  how  highly 
delighted  Miss  Walsingham  appeared,  when  I  ac- 
quainted her  with  my  resolution  on  the  subject. 
Capt.  S.  She's  all  goodness. 
Gen.  S.  The  more  I  know  her,  the  more  I  am 
charmed  with  her.  I  most  not  be  explicit  with  him 
yet,  for,fear  my  secret  should  get  wind,  and  reach 
the  ears  of  the  enemy.  (Aside.)  I  propose,  Horace, 
that  you  should  be  married  immediately/ 

Capt.  S.  The  sooner  the  better,  sir,  I  nave  no  will 
but  yonr's. 

Gen.S,  (Shaking  hands  with  him.)  By  the  memory 
of  Marlborough,  yott  are  a  most  excellent  boy.  Bat 
*  138 
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[Act  III. 


wbat  do  you  think!  Miss  Walsingbam  insists  upon 
naming  the  day.  [make  it  a  distant  one. 

Ctipt.  S.  And  welcome,  sir,  I  ara  sure  she  won't 

Gen.  S.  Oh!  she  said  that  nothing  in  her  power 
should  be  wanting  to  make  you  happj. 

Capt,  S.  I  am  sure  of  that,  sir.  {A  loud  knocking.) 

Gen,  S.  Zounds !  Horace,  here's  the  disgrace  and 
punishment  of  my  life  ;  let's  avoid  her  as  we  would 
a  fever  in  the  camp. 

Capt.  S.  Come  to  the  library,  and  I'll  tell  yon 
how  whimsically  she  was  treated  this  morning  at 
Belville's. 

Gen.S.  Death  and  the  devil !  make  haste.  Oh! 
I  must  laugh  at  marriage,  and  be  cursed  to  me! 
But  I  am  providing,  Horace,  against  your  falling 
into  my  error. 

Capt.  S.  I  am  eternally  indebted  to  yon,  sir. 

[^Exeunt. 
Scene  IV. 
EuterMRs,  Belville  nnrfLADY  Racael  Mildew. 

Lady  R.  Nay,  Mrs.  Belville,  I  have  no  patience, 
you  act  quite  unnaturally.  [serable? 

Mrs.B.  What,  because  I  am  unwilling  to  be  mi- 

Lady  R.  This  new  instance  of  Mr.  Belville's  in- 
fidelity— this  attempt  to  seduce  Miss  Walsingbam, 
which  your  woman  overheard,  is  unpardonable. 

Mrs.B,  I  don't  say  but  that  I  am  strongly  wounded 
by  his  irregularities.  Yet,  if  Mr.  Belville  is  unhap- 
pily a  rover,  I  would  much  rather  that  he  should 
nave  twenty  mistresses  than  one. 

Lady  R,  You  astonish  me. 

Mrs.  B.  Why,  don't  you  know,  my  dear  madam, 
that  while  he  is  divided  amidst  a  variety  of  objects, 
'tis  impossible  for  him  to  have  a  serious  attachment? 

Lady  R.  Lord  !  Mrs.  Belville,  how  can  you  speak 
with  so  much  composure!  a  virtuous  woman  should 
be  always  outrageous  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this. 

Mrs.  B,  What,  and  weary  the  innocent  sun  and 
moon  from  the  firmament,  like  a  despairing  princess 
in  a  tragedy?  No,  no.  Lady  Rachel ; 'tis  bad  enough 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  man  I  love,  without  study- 
ing to  excite  his  aversion. 

Lady  R.  How  glad  I  am  that  Miss  Walsingbam 
made  him  so  heartily  ashamed  of  himself!  Lord! 
these  young  men  are  so  full  of  levity!  Give  me  a 
husband  of  Mr.  Torrington's  age,  say  I. 

Mrs.B.  And  give  meahusbandof  Mr.  Belville's, 
say  I,  with  all  his  follies.  However,  Lady  Rachel, 
I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  that  my  conduct  at  Miss 
Leeson's  will  have  a  proper  effect  upon  Mr.  Bel- 
ville's generosity,  and  put  au  entire  end  to  his  gal- 
lantries for  the  fature. 

Lady  R.  Don't  deceive  yourself,  my  dear.    The 

fods  in  the  shilling  gallery  would  sooner  give  up 
'oast  Beef,  or  go  wi-thout  an  epilogue  on  the  first 
night  of  a  new  piece.  [as  Mr.  Belville? 

Mrs.  B.  Why  should  you  think  so  of  such  a  man 

LadyR.  Because  Mr.  Belville  is  a  man.  However, 
if  you  dare  run  the  risk,  we  will  try  the  sincerity  of 
his  reformation.  [my  soul  upon  his  honour. 

Mrs.  B.  If  I  dare  run  the  risk  !     I  would  stake 

LadyR.  Then  your  poor  soul  would  be  in  a  very 
terrible  situation. 

Mrs.  B.  By  what  test  can  we  prove  his  sincerity? 

Lady  R.  By  a  very  simple  one.  Yon  know  I  write 
solike  Miss  Walsingbam,  thatour  hands  are  scarcely 

Mrs.  B.  Well —  [known  asunder. 

Lady  R.  Why,  then,  let  me  write  to  him  as  from 
her.  [doubt  of  his  honour. 

Mrs,  B.  If  I  did  not  think  it  would  look  like  a 
•    Z/<i(/i/ U.  Poll !    Dare  you  proceed  upon  my  plan? 

Mrs.B.  Most  confidently.  Come  to  my  dressing- 
room,  where  you'll  find  everything  ready  for  writ- 
ing, and  then  you  may  explain  your  scheme  more 
particularly. 

Lady  R.  I'll  attend  you  ;  but  I  am  really  sorry, 
my  dear,  for  the  love  of  propriety,  to  see  you  so 
calm  under  the  perfidy  of  your  husband;  you  should 
be  quite  wretched,  indeed  you  should.  \^Exlt, 


Scene  IV.— The  Temple. 
Enter  Leeson. 

Lee,  The  hell-hounds  are  after  me. — \^Enter  CON- 
NOLLY.]— Fly,  open  the  chambers  this  moment,  the 
bailift's  are  in  sight. 

Con.  'Faith,  and  that  I  will ;  but  it  will  be  of  no 
use  to  fly  a  step  if  I  haven't  the  key. 

Lee.  Zounds!  did  not  you  lock  the  door? 

Con.  Yes  ;  but  I  believe  I  left  the  key  on  the  in- 
side. However,  I  see  no  more  than  three  people, 
and  I  think  we  could  beat  them  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent in  three  minutes. 

Lee.  What,  and  fly  in  the  face  of  the  law? 

Con.  To  be  sure  you  have  a  great  regard  for  the 
law,  when  yon  are  going  to  fight  a  duel. 

Lee.  'Sdeath!  is  this  a  time  to  talk?  Stay  here, 
and  throw  every  possible  impediment  in  the  way  of 
these  execrable  rascals.  (Going.) 

Con.  Holloa!  honey, come  back.  These  execrable 
rascals  are  very  worthy  people,  I  fancy,  for  they 
are  quietly  turning  down  the  next  court.         [sure. 

Lee.  Their  appearance  alarmed  me  beyond  mea- 

Con.  Ob  !  you  shouldn't  judge  by  outside  shew, 
my  dear ;  for  there  is  no  being  a  complete  rogue, 
without  the  appearance  of  an  honest  man. 

Lee.  Circumstanced  as  I  am  at  present,  every- 
thing terrifies  me;  for  should  I  be  arrested,  the 
consequence  would  possibly  be  fatal,  both  to  ray 
honour  and  my  love.  Belville  would  proclaim  me 
publicly  a  coward;  and  Emily  set  me  down  as  a 
base,  a  mercenary  adventurer,  who  was  solely  at- 
tracted by  her  fortune. 

Con,  Why,  'faith !  honey,  like  yourself,  they 
mi^ht  be  apt  to  judge  by  appearances. 

Lee.  Oh  !  Connolly,  a  man  of  spirit  should  learn 
prudence  from  his  very  pride,  and  consider  every 
unnecessary  debt  he  contracts  as  a  wanton  diminu- 
tion of  his  character :  the  moment  he  makes  another 
his  creditor,  he  makes  himself  a  slave.  He  runs  the 
hazard  of  insults  which  he  never  can  resent,  and  of 
disgraces  which  are  seldom  to  be  mitigated.  He 
incurs  the  danger  of  being  dragged,  like  the  vilest 
felon  to  the  felon's  prison  ;  and,  such  is  the  depravity 
of  the  world,  that  guilt  is  even  more  likely  to  meet 
with  advocates,  than  misfortune.  [Exit. 

Con.  Musha!  long  life  to  you,  ould  Shillala!  I 
wish  I  bad  anything  besides  my  carcase  to  venture 
for  you,  for  that's  nothing  ;  yet  yon  are  as  welcome 
to  it  as  the  flowers  in  May.  Poor  lad !  I  don't  won- 
der that  he  is  so  much  afraid  of  a  prison,  for,  to  be 
sure,  it  is  a  blessed  place  to  live  in;  and  a  blessed 
law  it  must  be  which  coops  a  man  up  from  every 
chance  of  getting  money,  by  way  of  making  him  pay 
his,  debts.  But  now  let  my  thick  skull  consider,  if 
there  is  any  method  of  preventing  this  infernal  duel. 
Suppose  I  have  him  bound  over  to  the  peace.  No, 
that  will  never  do  ;  it  would  be  a  shameful  thing  for 
a  gintleman  to  keep  the  peace !  besides,  I  must  ap- 
pear in  the  business;  and  people  may  think,  from 
my  connexion  with  him,  that  he  has  not  honour 
enough  to  throw  away  his  life.  Suppose  I  go  ano- 
ther way  to  work,  and  send  an  anonymous  letter 
about  the  afl'air  to  Mrs.  Belville:  they  say,  though 
she  is  a  woman  of  fashion,  that  no  creter  upon  earth 
can  be  fonder  of  her  husband.  Surely,  the  good 
genius  of  Ireland  put  this  scheme  into  my  head. 
I'll  about  it  this  minute  ;  and  if  there's  only  one  of 
them  kept  from  the  field,  I  don'tthink  that  the  other 
can  be  much  hurt  when  there  will  be  nobody  to  fight 
with  him.  [E.vit. 

Scene  V. — Captain  Savage's  Lodgings, 
Enter  Captain  Savage  and  Belville. 

Capt.  S.  Why, 'faith!  Belville,  your  detection, 
and  so  speedily,  too,  after  all  the  pretended  sanctity 
of  the  morning,  must  have  thrown  you  into  a  most 
humiliating  situation. 

Bel.  Intothemostdistressingoneyoucanimagiue : 
had  my  wife  raved  at  my  falsehood,  in  the  customary 
manner,  I  could  have  brazened  it  out  pretty  loler- 
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ably;  bat  the  angel-like  sweetness  witb  wbich  she 
bore  the  mortifying  discovery,  planted  daggers  in 
my  bosom,  and  made  me,  at  that  time,  wish  her  the 
veriest  vixen  in  the  whole  creation. 

jCapl.  S.  Yet,  the  sufl'eriiig  forbearance  of  a  wife, 
is^  a  quality  for  wbich  she  is  seldom  allowed  her 
merit ;  we  Ibink  it  her  duty  to  put  np  with  oar  false- 
hood, and  imagine  ourselves  exceedingly  generous 
in  the  main,  if  we  practise  no  other  method  of 
breaking  her  heart. 

Bel.  Monstrous,  monstrous  !  from  this  moment  I 
bid  an  everlasting  adieu  to  my  vices  ;  the  generosity 
of  my  dear  girl — [Enter  a  Servant.'] 

Serv.  {To  Bel.)  Here's  a  letter,  sir,  which  Mr. 
Spruce  has  brought  you. 

Bel.  Give  me  leave,  Savage.  Zounds!  what  an 
industrious  devil  the  father  of  darkness  is,  when  the 
moment  a  man  determines  upon  a  good  action,  he 
sends  such  a  thing  as  this  to  stagger  his  resolution. 

Capt.  S.  What  have  you  got  there? 

BeL  You  shall  know  presently.  Will  you  let 
Spruce  come  in  ?  [mony  1 

Capt,  S.  Where  have  you  acquired  all  this  cere- 

Bel.  Bid  Spruce  come  in. 

Serv.  Yes,  sir.  *  [Exit. 

Capt.S.  Is  that  another  challenge? 

Bel.  'Tis,  upon  my  soul,  but  it  came  from  a  beau- 
tiful enemy,  and  dares  me  to  give  a  meeting  to  Miss 

Capt,  S,  How  !  [Walsingham. 

Enter  SPRUCE. 

Bel.  Prav,  Spruce,  who  gave  you  this  letter? 

Spruce.  Wiss  Walsingham's  woman,  sir:  she 
said  it  was  about  very  particular  business,  and  there- 
fore I  wouldn't  trust  it  by  any  of  the  footmen. 

Capt.  S.  Oh  !  d —  your  diligence  !  {Aside.) 

Bel.  You  may  go  home.  Spruce. 

Spruce.  Is  there  no  answer  necessary,  sir'? 

Bel.  I  shall  call  at  home  myself,  and  give  the 
necessary  answer. 

Spruce.  Wliat  can  be  the  matter  with  him  all  of 
a  sudden,  that  he  is  so  cold  upon  the  scent  of  wick- 
edness'? [Aside,  and  exit. 

Capt.  S.  And  what  answer  do  you  propose 
making  to  it,  Belville'? 

Bel.  Read  the  letter,  and  then  tell  me  what  I 
should  do.    You  know  Miss  Walsingham's  hand. 

Capt.  S.  Oh !  perfectly.  This  is  not — yes,  it  is 
her  band.  I  have  too  many  cursed  occasions  to 
know  it.  (Aside.)  [the  letter. 

Bel.  What  are  yon  a  mattering  about?    Read 

Capt.  S.  (Reads.)  "If  you  are  not  entirely  dis- 
couraged, by  our  last  conversation,  from  renewing  the 
su^ect  which  then  gave  offence" — 

Bel.  Which  then  gave  offence !  Yon  see,  Savage, 
that  it  is  not  ofl'ensive  any  longer. 

Capt.S.  'Sdeath !  you  put  me  out.  (Reads.) 
"  You  may,  at  the  masquerade,  this  evening" — 

Bel.  You  remember  how  earnest  she  was  for  the 
masquerade  party. 

Capt.S.  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  it  well.    And  I 

remember,  also,  how  hurt  she  was  this  morning 

.  about  the  affair  of  Miss  Leeson.  (Aside. — Reads.) 

'*  Have  an  opportunity  of  entertaining  me."  Oh  !  the 

strumpet!  (Aside.) 

Bel.  But  mind  the  cunning  with  wbich  she  signs 
the  note,  for  fear  it  should  by  any  accident  fall  into 
improper  hands. 

Capt.  S.  (Aside. )  Ay,  and  yon  put  it  into  very 
proper  hands.  (Reads.)  ^' I  shall  be  in  the  blue  do- 
mino."   The  srgnature  is — "  You  know  who." 

Bel.  Yes ;  you  know  who  !  [this  to  try  you. 

Capt.  S,  May  be,  however,  she  has  only  written 

Bel.  To  try  me!  for  what  purposed  But  if  you 
read  a  certain  postscript  there,  I  fancy  you'll  be  of 
a  different  opinion. 

Capt.S.  (Reads.)  "  If  Mr.  Beloille  has  any  house 
of  character  to  retire  to,  it  would  be  most  agreeable, 
as  there  could  be  no  fear  of  interruption." 

Bel.  What  do  yon  say  now  ^  Can  yoa  recommend 


me  to  any  house  of  character,  where  we  shall  be  free 
from  interruption. 

Capt.  S.  On !  curse  her  house  of  character !  (Aside.) 
But,  surely,  Belville,  after  your  late  determined  re- 
solution to  reform — 

Bel.  Zounds !  I  forgot  that. 

Capt.S.  After  the  unexampled  sweetness  of  your 
wife's  behaviour — 

Bel.  Don't  go  on.  Savage.  There  is  something 
here  (putting  his  hand  upon  his  bosom)  which  feels 
already  not  a  little  awkwardly. 

Capt.  S.  And  can  you  still  persist? 

Bel.  I  am  afraid  to  answer  your  question. 

Capt.  S.  Where  the  plague  are  you  flying? 

Bel.  From  the  justice  of  your  censure,  Horace; 
my  own  is  sufficiently  severe;  yet  I  see  that  I  shall 
be  a  rascal  again,  in  spite  of  my  teeth ;  and  good 
advice  is  only  thrown  away  upon  so  incorrigible  a 
libertine.  [Exit. 

Capt.  S.  So,  then,  this  diamond  of  mine  proves  a 
counterfeit  afterall,  and  I  am  really  the  veriest  wretch 
existing,  at  the  moment  in  which  I  conceived  my- 
self the  peculiar  favourite  of  fortune.  Oh!  the 
cursed,  cursed  sex  !  I'll  see  her  once  more  to  up- 
braid her  with  her  falsehood,  then  acquaint  my  fa- 
ther with  her  perfidy,  to  justify  ray  breaking  off  the 
marriage,  and  tear  her  from  my  thoughts  for  ever. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  sir,  sir — •  [ter  with  the  booby'? 

Capt.  S.  Sir,  sir,  sir !  What  the  devil's  the  mat- 

Serv,  Miss  Walsingham,  sir^ — 

Capt.  S.  Ah  !  what  of  her? 

Serv.  Was  this  moment  overturned  at  Mr,  Bel- 
ville's  door,  and,  John  tells  me,  carried  in  a  fit  into 
the  house. 

Capt.  S.  Ha !  let  me  fly  to  her  assistance.  [Exit. 

Serv.  Ha !  let  me  fly  to  her  assistance !  On !  are 
you  thereabouts?  [Exit. 

Scene  VI. — Mr.  Belville's. 

Enter  Mrs.  Belville,  Miss  Walsingham,  and 

Lady  Rachel  Mildew. 

Mrs.B.  Batare  you,  indeed,  recovered,  my  dear? 

Miss  W.  Perfectly,  my  dear ;  I  wasn't  in  the  least 
hurt,  though  greatly  terrified,  when  the  two  fools  of 
coachmen  contended  for  the  hononr  of  being  first, 
and  drove  the  carriages  together  with  a  violence 
incredible. 

Lady  JR.  I  sincerely  rejoice  at  your  escape ;  and 
now,  Mrs.  Belville,  as  you  promised  to  choose  a 
dress  for  me  if  I  went  in  your  party  to  the  mas- 
querade this  evening,  can  you  spare  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  Tavistock-streef? 

Mrs.  B.  I  am  loth  to  leave  Miss  Walsingham 
alone.  Lady  Rachel,  so  soon  after  her  fright. 

Miss  W.  Nay,  I  insist  that  you  don't  stay  at  home 
upon  ray  account ;  and  Lady  Rachel's  company  to 
the  masquerade  is  a  pleasure  I  have  such  an  interest 
in,  that  I  beg  yoa  won't  delay  amomen  t  to  oblige  her. 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  then,  I  attend  your  ladyship. 

Lady  R.  You  are  very  good;  and  so  is^Miss 
Walsingham.  [Exit  with  Mrs.  B. 

Miss  W.  I  wonder  Captain  Savage  stays  away  so 
long!  where  can  he  be  all  this  time?  I  die  with  im- 
patience to  tell  him  of  my  happy  interview  with  the 
General.  [Enter  a  Servant.] 

Serv.  Captain  Savage,  madam. 

Miss  W.  Shew  him  in.  [Exit  Serv.]  How  he 
must  rejoice  to  find  his  conjectures  so  fortunately 
realized  ! — [Enter  Captain  Savage.] 

Capt.  S.  So,  madam,  you  have  just  escaped  a  sad 
accident. 

Miss  \V.  And  by  that  agreeable  tone  and  conn- 
tenance,  one  would  almost  imagine  you  were  very 
sorry  for  my  escape. 

Capt.  S.  People,  madam,  who  doubt  the  kind- 
ness of  others,  are  generally  conscious  of  some 
defect-in  themselves. 

Miss  W.  Don't  madam  me,  with  this  accent  of 
indifference.  What  has  pat  yoa  out  of  humour? 
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C(fpt.  S.  Nothing:. 

Miss  W.  Are  jou  indisposed? 

Capt.  S.  Tbe  crocodile,  the  crocodile!  {Aside.) 
Miss  W.  Do  you  go  to  the  masquerade  to-night? 

Capt,  S.  No,  bnt  you  do. 

Mtss  W.  Why  not?  Come,  don't  be  ill-natured; 
I'm  not  yonr  wife  yet. 

Capt.  S.  Nor  ever  will  be,  I  promise  yon. 

Miss  W.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  very  whim- 
sical behaviourt 

Capt.  S.  The  settled  composnre  of  her  impudence 
is  intolerable.  (Aside.)  Madam,  madam,  how  have 
I  deserved  this  usage?  [yon  go  to  that? 

Miss  W.  Nay,  sir,  sir,  how  have  1  deserved  it,  if 

Capt.  S.  The  letter,  madam;  the  letter. 

Miss  W.  What  letter? 

Capt.  S.  Your  letter,  inviting  a  gallant  from  the 
masquerade  to  a  house  of  character,  madam.  What, 
you  appear  surprised. 
Miss  W.  Well  I  may,  at  so  shameless  an  aspersion, 

Capt.  S.  Madam,  madam,  I  have  seen  your  letter. 
Your  new  lover  could  not  keep  your  secret  a  mo- 
ment. But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  and  only 
come  to  declare  my  reasons  for  renouncing  you 
everlastingly. — \^Enter  a  Servant.^ 

Serv.  General  Savage,  madam. 

Miss  W.  Shew  him  up.  [Exit  Serv.]  I  urn  glad 
Le  is  come,  sir ;  inform  him  of  your  resolution  to 
'  break  off  the  match,  and  let  there  be  an  end  of  every- 
thing between  as.— [Enter  General  Savage.] 

Gen.  S.  The  news  of  your  accident  reached  me 
but  this  moment,  madam,  or  I  should  have  posted 
much  sooner  to  reconnoitre  your  situation.  My 
aid-de-camp,  however,  has  not  been  inattentive,  I 
see,  and  I  dare  say  his  diligence  will  not  be  the 
least  lessened,  when  he  knows  his  obligations  to  you. 

Capt.  S.  Oh !  sir,  I  am  perfectly  sensible  of  my 
obligations;  and  the  consciousness  of  them  was  one 
motive  of  my  coming  here. 

Gen.S.  Then  you  have  made  yonr  acknowledge- 
ment to  Miss  Walsingham,  I  hope. 

Miss  W.  He  has,  indeed.  General,  said  a  great 
deal  more  than  was  necessary. 

Gen.  S.  That  opinion  proceeds  from  the  liberality 
of  your  temper;  for  'tis  impossible  he  can  ever  say 
enough  of  your  goodness. 

Capt.  S.  So  it  is;  if  yon  knew  but  all,  sir. 

Gen.  S.  Why,  who  can  know  more  of  the  matter 
than  myself? 

Miss  Tf.  This  gentleman, it  seems,  has  something. 
General  Savage,  very  necessary  fory  our  information. 

Gen.  S.  How's  this? 

Capt.  S.  Nay,  sir,  I  only  say,  that  for  some  par- 
ticular reasons,  which  I  shall  communicate  to  you 
at  a  more  proper  time;  I  must  beg  leave  to  decline 
the  lady  whose  hand  you  kindly  intended  for  me 
this  morning. 

Gen.  S.  Oh!  you  must!  Why,  then,  I  hope  you 
decline,  at  the  same  time,  all  pretensions  to  every 
shilling  of  my  fortune.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to 
make  you  tight,  yon  poltroon,  but  I  can  jpunish  you 
for  cowardice. 

Miss  W.  Nay,  bnt  General,  let  me  interpose  here. 
If  he  can  maintain  any  charge  against  the  lady's  re- 
putation, 'twould  be  very  hard  that  he  should  be 
disinherited,  for  a  necessary  attention  to  his  honour. 

Capt.S.  And  if  I  don't  make  the  charge  good,  I 
submit  to  be  disinherited  without  murmuring. 

Gen.S.  'Tis  false  as  hell!  the  lady  is  infinitely 
too  good  for  you,  in  every  respect;  and  I  under- 
valued her  worth  when  I  thought  of  her  for  your  wife. 

Miss  W.  I  am  sure  the  lady  is  much  obliged  to 
your  favourable  opinion,  sir. 

Gen.  S.  Not  in  the  least,  madam ;  I  only  do  her 
common  justice. 

Capt,  S.  I  cannot  bear  that  yon  should  be  dis- 
pleased a  moment,  sir;  suffer  me,  therefore,  to 
render  the  conversation  less  equivocal,  and  a  few 
word*  will  explain  everything. 


Gen.  S.  Sirrah,  I'll  hearno  explanation;  aren't 
my  orders  that  you  should  marry? 

Miss  W.  For  my  sake  hear  him.  General  Savage. 

Capt.  S-  Madam,  I  disdain  every  favour  that  is 
to  be  procured  by  your  interposition.  [Exit. 

Miss  W.  This  matter  must  not  be  suffered  to 
proceed  farther,  though  provoklngly  cruelly  as  the 
Captain  has  behaved.  (Aside.') 

Gen.S.  What's  tl)at  you  say,  my  bewitching  girl? 

Miss  W.  I  say  that  you  must  make  it  up  with  the 
Captain,  and  the  best  way  will  be  to  hear  his  charge 
patiently. 

Gen.  S.  I  am  shocked  atthe  brutality  of  the  dog; 
he  has  no  more  principle  than  a  snttler,  and  no  more 
steadiness  than  a  young  recruit  upon  drill.  But  you 
shall  have  ample  satisfaction  :  this  very  day  I'll  cut 
him  off  from  a  possibility  of  succeeding  to  a  shilling 
of  my  fortune.   He  shall  be  as  miserable  as — 

Miss  W.  Dear  General,  do  you  think  that  this 
would  give  me  any  satisfaction? 

Gen.  S.  How  he  became  acquainted  with  my  de- 
sign I  know  not,  but  I  see  plainly  that  his  mutiny 
proceeds  from  his  aversion  to  my  marrying  again. 

Miss  W.  To  your  marrying  again,  sir!  why  should 
he  object  to  that?  [dren,  to  be  sure. 

Gen.  S.  Why,  for  fear  I  should  have  other  chil- 

Miss  W.  Indeed,  sir,  it  was  not  from  that  mo- 
live  ;  and,  if  I  can  overlook  his  folly,  yon  may  be 
prevailed  upon  to  forgive  it. 

Gen.  S.  After  what  you  have  seen,  justice  should 
make  you  a  little  more  attentive  to  yonr  own  inte- 
rest, my  lovely  girl. 

Mis*  IV.  What,  at  the  expence  of  his? 

Gen.  S.  In  the  approaching  change  of  yonr  situa- 
tion, there  may  be  a  family  of  your  own. 

Miss  W.  Suppose  there  should,  sir;  won't  there 
be  a  family  of  his,  too? 

Gen.  S.  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  his  family. 

Miis  W.  But,  pray,  let  me  think  a  little  about  it. 
General. 

Gen.  S.  'Tis  hard,  indeed,  when  I  was  so  desirous 
of  promoting  his  happiness  that  be  should  throw  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  mine.  [confined  to  me. 

Miss  W.  Recollect,  sir,  bis  offence  was  wholly 

Gen.S.  Well,  my  love,  and  isn't  it  throwing  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  happiness,  when  he  abuses 
you  so  grossly  for  your  readiness  to  marry  me? 

Miss  W.  Sir? 

Gen.S,  I  see,  with  all  your  good-nature,  that  this 
is  a  question  you  cannot  rally  against. 

Miss  W.  It  is,  indeed,  sir.  What  will  become 
of  me?  (Aside.) 

Gen.  S.  You  seem  suddenly  disordered,  my  love? 

Miss  W.  Why,  really,  sir,  this  affair  affects  me 
strongly. 

Gen.  S.  Well,  it  is  possible  that,  for  your  sake, 
I  may  not  punish  him  with  as  much  severity  as  I 
intended.  In  about  an  hour  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
beat  up  your  quarters  again,  with  Mr.  Torrington; 
for  'tis  necessary  I  should  shew  you  some  proof  of 
my  gratitude,  since  you  have  been  so  kindly  pleased 
to  honour  me  with  a  proof  of  yonr  affection. 

Miss  W.  (Aside.)  So,  now,  indeed,  we're  in  a 
hopeful  situation  1  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV Scene  I,— An  Apartment  at  Belville's. 

Enter  Mrs.  Belville  and  Captain  Savage. 

Mrs.  B,  Don't  argue  with  me.  Captain  Savage; 
bnt  consider  that  I  am  a  wife ,  and  pity  my  distraction. 

Capt.  S,  Dear  madam,  there  is  no  occasion  to  be 
so  much  alarmed  ;  Mr.  Belville  has  very  properly 
determined  not  to  fight ;  he  told  me  so  himself;  and 
should  have  been  effectually  prevented,  if  I  hadn't 
known  his  resolution. 

Mrs.B,  There  is  no  knowing  to  what  extremities 
he  may  be  provoked,  if  he  meets  Mr.  Leeson;  I  have 
sent  for  you,  therefore,  to  beg  that  you  will  save  bim 
from  tbe  possibility,  either  of  exposing  himself  to 
any  danger,  or  of  doing  an  injury  to  his  adversary* 


Scene  2.] 
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Copt.  S.  What  would  you  have  me  do,  madam? 

Mrs.  B.  Fly  to  Hyde-park,  and  prevent,  if  yet 
possible,  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Leeson.  Do  it,  I 
conjure  you,  if  you'd  save  me  from  desperation. 

Capt,  S.  Though  you  have  no  reason  whatever 
to  be  apprehensive  for  his  safety,  madam,  yet,  since 
yon  are  so  very  much  affected,  I'll  immediately  ex- 
ecute your  commands.  [^Exit. 

Mrs.B.  Merciful  heaven  I  where  is  the  generosi- 
ty, where  is  the  sense,  where  is  the  shame  of  men, 
to  find  a  pleasure  in  pursuits  which  they  cannot  re- 
member without  the  deepest  horror;  which  they 
cannot  follow  withoutthe  meanest  fraud  ;  and  which 
they  cannot  eftect  without  consequences  the  most 
dreadful  1  The  single  word,  pleasure,  in  a  masculine 
sense,  comprehends  everythmg  that  is  cruel ;  every- 
thing that  is  base ;  and  everything  that  is  desperate. 
Yet,  men,  iu  other  respects  the  noblest  of  their 
species,  make  it  the  principal  business  of  their  lives, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  break  in  upon  the  peace  of 
the  happiest  families,  though  their  own  must  be 
necessarily  exposed  to  destruction.  Oh !  Belville, 
Bel  ville  !  my  life,  my  love !  The  greatest  triumph 
which  a  libertine  can  ever  experience  is  too  despi- 
cable to  be  envied; 'tis,  at  best,  nothing  but  a  vic- 
tory over  his  own  humanity ;  and  if  he  be  a  hus- 
band, he  mast  be  dead  indeed,  if  he  is  not  doubly 
tortured  upon  the  wheel  of  recollection. 
£nter  Miss  Walsingham  and  Lady  Rachel 
Mildew. 

Miss  W.  My  dear  Mrs.  Belville,  I  am  extremely 
unhappy  to  see  you  so  distressed. 

LadyR.  Now  I  am  extremely  glad  to  see  her  so; 
for  if  she  weren't  greatly  distressed,  it  would  be 
monstrously  unnatural. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  Matilda !  my  husband,  my  husband! 
my  children,  my  children! 

Miss  W.  Don't  weep,  my  dear,  don't  weep ; 
pray,  be  comforted ;  all  may  end  happily.  Lady 
Rachel,  beg  other  not  to  cry  so. 

Lady  R.  Why,  you  are  crying  yourself.  Miss 
Walsingham ;  and  thoagh  I  think  it  out  of  charac- 
>ter  to  encourage  her  tears,  I  can't  help  keeping  you 
company. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh !  why  is  not  some  effectual  method 
contrived  to  prevent  this  horrid  practice  of  duelling? 

Lady  R.  I'll  expose  it  on  the  stage,  since  the  law, 
now-a-days,  kindly  leaves  the  whole  cognizance  of 
it  to  the  theatre. 

Miss  W.  And  yet,  if  the  laws  against  it  were  as 
well  enforced  as  the  laws  against  destroying  the 
game,  perhaps  it  would  be  equally  for  the  benefit 
of  the  kingdom. 

Mrs,  B.  No  law  will  ever  be  effectual  till  the 
custom  is  rendered  infamous.  Wives  must  shriek, 
mothers  must  agonize,  orphans  must  multiply,  un- 
less some  blessed  hand-strips  the  fascinating  glare 
from  honourable  murder,  and  bravely  exposes  the 
idol  who  is  worshipped  thus  in  blood.  While  it  is 
disreputable  to  obey  the  laws,  we  cannot  look  for 
reformation :  but  if  the  duellist  is  once  banished 
from  the  presence  of  his  sovereign  ;  if  he  is  for  life 
excluded  the  confidence  of  his  country;  if  a  mark 
of  indelible  disgrace  be  stamped  upon  him,  the  sword 
of  public  justice  will  be  the  sole  chastiser  of  wrongs ; 
tritles  will  not  be  punished  with  death,  and  offences 
really  meriting  such  a  punishment  will  be  reserved 
for  the  only  proper  avenger,  the  common  executioner. 

LadyR.  I  couldn't  have  expressed  myself  better 
on  the  subject,  my  dear ;  but  till  such  a  band  as  you 
talk  of  is  found,  the  best  will  fall  into  the  error  of 
the  times. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  butcher  each  other  like  madmen, 
for  fear  their  courage  should  be  suspected  by  fools. 

Mrs.  B.  No  news  yet  from  Captain  Savage? 

Lady  R.  He  can't  have  reached  Hyde-park  yet, 
my  dear. 

Miss  W.  Let  us  lead  you  to  yonr  chamber,  you'll 
be  better  there. 


Mrs.  B.  Matilda,  I  must  be  wretched  anywhere ; 
but  I'll  attend  you. 

LadyR.  Thank  heaven,  I  have  no  husband  to 
plunge  me  into  such  a  situation. 

Miss  W.  And  if  I  thought  I  could  keep  my  reso- 
lution, I'd  determine  this  moment  on  living  single 
all  the  days  of  my  life.  Pray,  don't  spare  my  arm, 
my  dear.  [^Exetmt. 

Scene  II.— Hyde  Park. 
jEnter  Belville. 

Bel.  I  fancy  I  am  rather  before  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment ;  engagements  of  this  kind  are  the  only 
ones  in  which,  now-a-days,  people  pretend  to  any 
punctuality :  a  man  is  allowed  half-an-hour's  law 
to  dinner,  but  a  thrust  through  the  body  most  be 
given  within  a  second  of  the  clock. 
Enter  Leeson. 

Lee.  Your  servant,  sir.  Yonr  name,  I  suppose, 
is  Belville? 

Bel.  Your  supposition  is  very  right,  sir;  and  I 
fancy  I  am  not  much  in  the  wrong,  when  I  suppose 
your  name  to  be  Leeson. 

Lee.  It  is,  sir ;  I  am  sorry  I  should  keep  yon  here 
a  moment.  [here  at  all. 

Bel.  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  you  should  bring  me 

Lee.  I  regret  the  occasion ,  be  assured,  sir ;  but  'tis 
not  now  a  time  for  talking,  wemust  proceed  to  action. 

Bel.  And  yet,  talking  is  all  the  action  I  shall 
proceed  to,  depend  upon  it.  [pistols? 

Lee.  What  do  you  mean,  sir?    Where  are  your 

Bel.  Where  I  intend  they  shall  remain  till  my 
next  journey  into  the  country,  very  quietly  over 
the  chimney  in  my  dressing-room. 

Lee.  You  treat  this  matter  with  too  much  levity, 
Mr.  Belville;  take  your  choice  of  mine,  sir. 

Bel.  I'd  rather  take  them  both,  if  you  please ;  for 
then  no  mischief  shall  be  done  with  either  of  them. 

Lee.  Sir,  this  trifling  is  adding  insult  to  injury, 
and  shall  be  resented  accordingly.  Didn't  you  come 
here  to  give  me  satisfaction  ? 

Bel.  Yes,  every  satisfaction  in  my  power. 

Lee.  Take  one  of  these  pistols,  then. 

Bel.  Come,  Mr.  Leeson,  your  bravery  will  not  at 
all  be  lessened  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  under- 
standing. If  nothing  less  than  my  life  can  atone  for 
the  injury  I  have  unconsciously  done  yon,  fire  at 
me  instantly,  but  don't  be  offended  because  I  de- 
cline to  do  you  an  additional  wrong. 

Lee.  'Sdeath  !  sir,  do  you  think  I  come  here  with 
an  intention  to  murder? 

Bel.  You  come  to  arm  the  guilty  against  the  in- 
nocent, sir ;  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most 
atrocious  intention  of  murder. 

Lee.  How's  this? 

Bel.  Lookye,  Mr.  Leeson,  there's  your  pistol. 
(Throws  it  on  the  ground.)  I  have  already  acted 
very  wrongly  with  respect  to  your  sister ;  but,  sir, 
I  have  some  character  (though,  perha{)s,  little 
enough)  to  maintain,  and  I  will  not  do  a  still  worse 
action,  in  raising  my  hand  against  your  life. 

Lee.  This  hypocritical  cant  of  cowardice,  sir,  is 
too  palpable  to  disarm  my  resentment;  though  I 
held  you  to  be  a  man  of  profligate  principles,  I  ne- 
vertheless considered  you  as  a  man  of  courage  ;  but 
if  you  hesitate  a  moment  longer,  by  heaven,  I'll 
chastise  you  on  the  spot.  (Draws.) 

Bel.  I  must  defend  my  life  ;  though,  if  it  did  not 
look  like  timidity,  I  would  inform  joa— (They  fight, 
Leeson  is  disarmed.)  Mr.  Leeson,  there  is  your  sword 
again. 

Lee.  Strike  it  through  my  bosom,  sir;  I  don't 
desire  to  outlive  this  instant. 

Bel.  I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  will  long  live 
happy,  as  your  sister,  though  to  my  shame  I  can 
claim  no  merit  on  that  account,  is  recovered  unpol- 
luted, by  her  family  ;  but  let  me  beg  that  you  will 
now  see  the  folly  of  decisions  by  the  sword,  when 
success  is  not  fortunately  chained  to  the  side  of 
ju9(i««.    Before  I  leave  you,  receive  my  Mncereat 
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apologies  for  the  injuries  I  have  done  yon ;  and,  be 

assured,  no  occnrrence  will  ever  give  me  greater 

pleasure,  than  an  opportunity  of  serving  you,  if, 

after  what  is  past,  you  sball  at  any  time  condescend 

to  use  me  as  a  friend.  [Exit. 

Lee.  Very  well,  very  well,  very  well. — [Enter 

Connolly.] — What,  yoa  have  been  within  hear- 

Con.  You  may  say  that.  ['"&>  I  suppose  1 

Lee.  And  isn't  this  very  fine? 

Con.  Why,  I  can't  say  much  as  to  the  finery  of 

it,  sir,  but  it  is  certainly  very  foolish. 

Lee.  And  so,  this  is  my  satisfaction  after  all ! 
Con.  Yes,  and  pretty  satisfaction  it  is.  When 
Mr.  Belville  did  you  but  one  injury,  he  was  the 
greatest  villain  in  the  world ;  but  now  that  he  has 
done  you  two,  in  drawing  his  sword  upon  you,  I 
suppose  he  is  a  very  worthy  gentleman. 

Lee.  To  be  foiled,  baiHed,  disappointed  in  my  re- 
venge !  What  though  my  sister  is,  by  accident,  un- 
stained, his  intentions  are  as  criminal  as  if  her  ruin 
were  actually  perpetrated;  there  is  no  possibility 
of  enduring  the  reflection!  I  wish  not  for  the  blood 
of  my  enemy,  but  I  would  at  least  have  the  credit 
of  giving  him  life. 

Con.  Arrah!  my  dear,  if  you  had  any  regard  for 
the  life  of  your  enemy,  you  shouldn't  put  him  in  the 
way  of  death. 

Lee.  No  more  of  these  reHections,  my  dear  Con- 
nolly; my  own  feelings  are  painful  enough.  Will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  take  these  d^d  pistols,  and 
come  with  me  to  the  coach"! 

Con.  Troth,  and  that  I  will ;  but  don't  make  your- 
self uneasy  ;  consider  that  you  have  done  everything 
which  honour  required  at  your  hands. 
Lee.  I  hope  so. 

Con.  Why,  you  know  so.  You  have  broken  the 
laws  of  heaveniind  earth  tis  nobly  as  the  first  lord 
in  the  land ;  and  you  have  convinced  the  world  that 
where  anybody  has  done  your  family  one  injury, 
yon  have  conrage  enough  to  do  it  another  yourself, 
by  hazarding  your  life. 

Lee.  Those,  Connolly,  who  would  live  reputably 
in  any  country,  must  regulate  their  conduct,  in  many 
cases,  by  its  very  prejudices.  Custom,  with  respect 
to  duelling,  is  a  tyrant,  whose  despotispa  nobody  ven- 
tures to  attack,  though  everybody  detestsits  cruelty. 
Con,  I  didn't  imagine  that  a  tyrant  of  any  kind 
would  be  tolerated  in  England.   But  where  do  you 
think  of  going  now?  for  chambers,  you  know,  are, 
at  present,  most  delightfully  dangerous. 
Lee.  I  shall  go  to  Mrs.  Crayon  s. 
Con.  What,  the  gentlewoman  that  paints  all  man- 
ner of  colours  in  red  chalk?  [Emily, 
iee.  Yes,  where  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Con.  And  where  the  sweet  creature  has  met  you 
two  or  three  times  under  pretence  of  sitting  for  her 
picture. 

Lee.  Mrs.  Crayons  will,  I  dare  say,  oblige  me  in 
this  exigency  with  an  apartment  for  a  few  days; 
but  come,  Connolly,  we  have  no  time  to  lose,  though 
if  you  had  any  prudence,  you  would  abandon  me  in 
my  present  situation. 

Con.  Ah !  sir,  is  this  your  opinion  of  my  friend- 
ship ?  Do  you  think  that  anything  can  ever  give  me 
half  so  much  pleasure  in  serving  you,  as  seeing  you 
surrounded  by  misfortunes "!  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — An  Apartment  at  Belville's. 
Enter   General    Savage,    Torrington,    and 
Spruce. 
Spruce.  Miss  Walsingham  will  wait  on  you  im- 
ineaiately,  gentlemen. 
Gen.  S.  Very  well. 

Spruce,  What  can  old  Holifernes  want  so  con- 
tinually with  Miss  Walsingham  1  [Aside  and  exit. 
Gen.  S.  When  I  bring  this  sweet,  mild  creature 
home  I  shall  be  able  to  break  her  spirit  to  my  own 
wishes.  I'll  inure  her  to  proper  discipline  from  the 
first  moment,  and  make  her  tremble  at  the  very 
thought  of  mutiny. 


Tor.  Ah!  General,  you  are  wonderfully  brave, 
when  you  know  the  meekness  of  your  adversary. 

Gen.  S.  Envy,  Torrington  ;  stark,  staring  envy  i 
few  fellows,  on  the  borders  of  fifty,  have  so  much 
reason  as  myself,  to  boast  of  a  blooming  young 
woman's  partiality.  [confines  of  threescore. 

Tor,  On  the  borders  of  fifty,  man!  beyond  the 
Gen,  S.  The  more  reason  I  have  to  boast  of  my 
victory,  then;  but  don't  grumble  at  my  triumph, 
yott  shall  have  a  kiss  of  the  bride,  let  that  content 
you,  Torrington. — [Enter  Miss  Walsingham.] 

Miss  W,  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient.  Gene- 
ral, I  intended  writing  to  you  about  a  trilling  mis- 
take; but  poor  Mrs.  Belville  ha?  been  so  very  ill 
that  I  couldn't  find  an  opportunity. 

Gen.  S.  I  am  sorry  for  Mrs.  Belville's  illness, 
but  I  am  happy,  madam,  to  be  personally  in  the 
way  of  receiving  your  commands,  and  I  wait  upon 
you,  with  Mr.  Torrington,  to  talk  about  a  marriage 
settlement. 

Miss  W.  Heavens!  how  shall  I  undeceive  him? 
{Aside.) 

Tor.  'Tis  rather  an  awkward  business.  Miss  Wal- 
singham, to  trouble  you  upon;  but  as  the  General 
wishes  that  the  aflair  may  be  as  private  as  possible, 
he  thought  it  better  to  speak  to  yourself,  than  to 
treat  with  any  other  person. 

Gen.  S.  Yes,  my  lovely  girl ;  and  to  convince 
you  that  I  intend  to  carry  on  an  honourable  war, 
not  to  pillage  like  a  free-booter,  Mr.  Torrington 
will  be  a  trustee. 

Miss  W.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  your  inten- 
tion, but  there's  no  necessity  to  talk  about  any  set- 
tlement, for — 

Gen.  S.  Pardon  me,  madam,  pardon  me,  there 
is — besides,  I  have  determined  that  there  shall  be 
one,  and  what  I  once  determine  is  absolute.  A  to- 
lerable hint  for  her  own  behaviour,  when  I  have 
married  her,  Torrington.  {Apart  to  Tor.) 

Miss  W,  I  must  not  shock  him  before  Mr.  Tor- 
rington. {Aside.)  General  Savage,  will  you  give  me 
leave  to  speak  a  few  words  in  private  to  you. 

Gen.  S.  There  is  no  occasion  for  sounding  a  re- 
treat, madam ;  Mr.  Torrington  is  acquainted  with 
the  whole  business,  and  I  am  determined,  for  yonr 
sake,  that  nothing  shall  be  done  without  him. 

Tor.  I  can  have  no  objection  to  your  hearing  the 

lady  ex  parte,  General.  [particular  nature. 

Miss  W,  What  I  have  to  say,  sir,  is  of  a  very 

Tor.  {Rising.)  I'll  leave  the  room,  then. 

Gen.  S,  {Opposing  him.)  You  sha'n't  leave  the 

room,  Torrington.    Miss  Walsingham  shall  have  a 

specimen  of  my  command  even  before  marriage; 

and  you  shall  see,  that  every  woman  is  not  to  bully 

me  out  of  my  determination.  {Apart  to  Tor.) 

Miss  W.  Well,  General,  you  must  have  your  own 
way. 

Gen.  S.  {To  Tor.)  Don't  yon  see  that  it's  only 
fighting  the  battle  stoutly  at  iirst,  with  one  of  these 
Tor.  Ah!  General.  [gentle  creatures ? 

Gen.  S.  I  own,  madam,  your  situation  is  a  dis- 
tressing one  ;  let  ns  sit  down,  let  us  sit  down. 
Miss  ]V.  It  is  unspeakably  distressing,  indeed,  sir. 
Tor.  Distressing,  however,  as  it  may  be,  we  must 
proceed  to  issue,  madam ;  the  General  proposes  your 
jointure  to  be  one  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Miss  W.  General  Savage — 
Gen.  S.  You  think  this  too  little,  perhaps? 
Miss  W.  I  can't  think  of  any  jointure,  sir. 
Tor.  Why,  to  be  sure,  a  jointure  is,  at  best,  but 
a  melancholy  possession,  for  it  roust  be  purchased 
by  the  loss  of  the  husband  you  love. 
Miss  W.  Pray,  don't  name  it,  Mr.  Torrington. 
Gen.  S.  {  Kissing  her  hand. )  A  thousand  thanks  to 
yon,  my  lovely  girl. 
Miss  W.  For  heaven's  sake,  let  go  my  hand. 
Gen.S.  I  shall  be  mad  till  it  gives  me  legal  poB- 
session  of  the  town.  [I  beg  you'll  hear  me. 

Miss  W.  Gentlemen— General — Mr.  Torrington, 
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Gen.S.  By  all  means,  my  adorable  creature ;  I 
can  never  have  too  many  proofs  of  yoar  disinterested 
affection. 

Miss  W.  There  is  a  capital  mistake  in  this  whole 
affair.   I  am  sinking  under  a  load  of  distress. 

Gen,  S.  Your  confusion  makes  you  look  charm- 
ingly though. 

Miss  W.  There  is  no  occasion  to  talk  of  jointures 
or  marriages  to  me ;  I  am  not  going  to  be  married. 

Tor.  What's  this  1 

Miss  W.  Nor  have  I  an  idea  in  nature,  however 
enviable  I  think  the  honour,  of  being  your  wife,  sir. 

Gen.  iS.  Madam ! 

Tor.  Why,  here's  a  demur. 

Miss  W.  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  in  our  conversation 
this  morning,  my  confusion,  arising  from  the  parti- 
cularity of  the  subject,  has  led  you  into  a  most  ma- 
terial misconception.  [mistake  my  ground. 

Gen.  S.  I  am  thunderstruck,  madam.    I  couldn't 

Tor.  As  clear  a  nol.  pros,  as  ever  was  issued  by 
an  attorney-general. 

Gen.  S.  Surely,  you  can't  forget,  that  at  the  first 
word  you  hung  out  a  flag  of  truce,  told  me  even 
that  I  had  a  previous  friend  in  the  fort,  and  didn't  so 
much  as  hint  at  a  single  article  of  capitulation. 

Tor.  Now  for  the  rejoinder  to  this  replication. 

Miss  W.  All  this  is  unquestionably  true,  General, 
and  perhaps  a  good  deal  more ;  but,  in  reality,  my 
confusion  before  you  on  this  subject  to-day,  was 
such,  that  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  said;  I  was 
dying  with  distress,  and  at  this  moment  I  am  very 
little  better.  Permit  me  to  retire.  General  Savage, 
and  only  suffer  me  to  add,  that  though  I  think  my- 
self highly  flattered  by  your  addresses,  it  is  impos- 
sible (or  me  ever  to  receive  them.  Lord,  lord !  I 
am  glad  it  is  over  in  any  manner.  [Exit, 

Tor.  Why,  we  are  a  little  out  in  this  matter, 
General ;  the  judge  has  decided  against  us,  when  we 
imagined  ourselves  sure  of  the  cause. 

Gen.  The  gates  shut  in  my  teeth,  just  as  I  ex- 
pected the  keys  from  the  governor.. 

Tor.  I  am  disappointed  myself,  man;  I  sha'n't 
have  a  kiss  of  the  bride. 

Gen,  S.  At  my  time  of  life,  too !  [her. 

Tor.  I  said  from  the  first  yon  were  too  old  for 

Gen,  S.  Zounds !  to  fancy  myself  sure  of  her,  and 
to  triumph  upon  a  certainty  of  victory. 

Tor.  Ay,  and  to  kiss  her  hand  in  a  rapturous  re- 
turn for  her  tenderness  to  you  :  let  me  advise  you 
never  to  kiss  before  folks,  as  long  as  you  live  again. 

Gen.S.  Don't  distract  me,  Torrington;  a  joke, 
where  a  friend  has  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  battle, 
is  a  downright  inhumanity. 

Tor.  You  told  me  that  your  son  had  accused  her 
of  something  that  you  would  not  hear.  Suppose 
we  call  at  his  lodgings,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
give  us  a  little  information. 

Gen.S,  Thank  you  for  the  thought;  but  keep 
your  finger  more  than  ever  npon  your  lips.  You 
know  how  I  dread  the  danger  of  ridicul ;  and  it 
would  be  too  much,  not  only  to  be  thrashed  out  of 
the  field,  but  to  be  laughed  at  into  the  bargain. 

Tor,  I  thought  when  you  made  a  presentment  of 
your  sweet  person  to  Miss  Walsingham,  that  the 
bill  would  be  returned  ignoramus.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  I  v. — Belville's. 

Mrs.  Belville  and  Lady  Rachel  Mildew, 

discovered. 

Lady  R.  You  heard  what  Captain  Savage  said  ? 

Mrs.  B,  I  would  flatter  myself,  but  my  heart 
will  not  suffer  it.  The  Park  might  be  too  full  for 
the  horrid  purpose  ;  and,  perhaps,  they  are  gone  to 
decide  the  quarrel  in  some  other  place. 

Lady  R.  The  Captain  inquir'd  of  numbers  in  the 
Park,  without  hearing  a  syllable  of  them ;  and  is, 
therefore,  positive  that  they  have  parted  without 
doing  any  mischief. 

Mrs,  B,  I  am,  nevertheless,  torn  by  a  thousand 
apprehensions ;  and  my  fancy,  with  a  gloomy  kind 


of  fondness,  fastens  on  the  most  deadly.  This  very 
morning,  I  exultingly  numbered  myself  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  the  happiest  wives.  Perhaps  I  am  a 
wife  no  longer;  perhaps,  my  little  innocents!  your 
unhappy  father  is  at  this  moment  breathing  his  last 
sigh,  and  wishing,  (oh,  how  vainly!)  that  he  had 
not  preferred  a  guilty  pleasure  to  bis  own  life,  to 
my  eternal  peace  of  mind,  and  your  felicity ! 
Enter  Spruce. 

Spruce,  Madam,  madam,  my  master,  my  master  ^ 

Mrs,  B.  Is  he  safe? — [Enter  Belville.] 

Bel.  My  love! 

Mrs.  B,  Oh,  Mr.  Belville !    {Faints.) 

Bel.  Assistance,  quick ! 

Lady  R.  There,  she  revives.  [heart? 

Bel,    The  angel-softness !    how   this  rends  my 

Mrs.B.  Oh!  Mr.  Belville,  if  you  could  conceive 
the  agonies  I  have  endured,  you  would  avoid  the 
possibility  of  another  quarrel  as  long-as  you  lived, 
out  of  common  humanity. 

Bel.  My  dearest  creature,  spare  these  tender  re- 
proaches ;  you  know  not  how  sufficiently  I  am  pu- 
nished to  see  you  thus  miserable. 

Lady  R,  That's  pleasant,  indeed,  when  you  have 
yourself  deliberately  loaded  her  with  affliction. 

Bel.  Pray,  Lady  Rachel,  have  a  little  mercy ! 
Your  poor  humble  servant  has  been  a  very  naughty 
boy;  but  if  you  only  forgive  him  this  single  time, 
he  will  never  more  deserve  the  rod  of  correction. 

Mrs,  B,  Since  you  are  returned  safe,  I  am  happy. 
Excuse  these  foolish  tears,  they  gush  in  spite  of^me. 

Bet.  How  contemptible  they  render  me,  my  love ! 

Lady  R.  Come,  my  dear,  you  must  turn  your 
mind  from  this  gloomy  subject.  Suppose  we  step 
up  stairs,  and  communicate  our  pleasure  to  Miss 
Walsingham? 

Mrs.  B.  With  all  my  heart.    Adie«,  recreant ! 

[Exit  with  Lady  R, 

Bel.  I  don't  deserve  such  a  woman  !  yet,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  the  first  husband  that  ever  found  fault 
with  a  wife  for  havingtoo  much  goodness. — [Enter 
Spruoe.J — What's  the  matter! 

Spruce.  Your  sister — 

Bel,  What  of  my  sister] 

Spruce,  Sir,  she  has  eloped. 

Bel,  My  sister ! 

Spruce.  There  is  a  letter  left,  sir,  in  which  she 
says,  that  her  motive  was  a  dislike  to  a  match  with 
Captain  Savage,  as  she  has  placed  her  afi'ections 
unalterably  on  another  gentleman. 

Bel.  Death  and  d— ! 

Spruce.  Mrs.  Moreland,  your  mother,  is  in  the 
greatest  distress,  sir ;  and  begs  you  will  immedi- 
ately go  with  the  servant  that  brought  the  message ; 
for  he  observing  the  Joung  lady's  maid  carrying 
some  bundles  out  a  little  suspiciously,  thought 
there  must  be  some  scheme  going  on,  and  dogged  a 
hackney-coach,  in  which  Miss  Morland  went  off', 
to  the  very  house  where  it  set  her  down. 

Bel,  Bring  me  to  the  servant  instantly;  but  don't 
let  a  syllable  of  this  matter  reach  my  wife's  ears, 
her  spirits  are  already  too  much  agitated.      [Exit. 

Spruce,  Zounds !  we  shall  be  paid  home  for  the 
tricks  we  have  played  in  other  families.         [Exit, 
Scene  V: — Captain  Savage's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Captain  Savage. 

Capt.  S.  The  vehemence  of  my  resentment  against 
this  abandon'd  woman  has  certainly  led  me  too  far. 
I  shouldn't  have  acquainted  her  with  my  discovery 
of  her  baseness;  no, if  I  had  acted  properly,  I  should 
have  concealed  all  knowledge  of  the  transaction  till 
the  very  moment  of  her  guilt,  and  then  burst  npon 
her  when  she  was  solacing  with  her  paramour,  in 
all  the  fulness  of  security.  Now,  if  she  should  either 
alter  her  mind,  with  respect  to  going  to  the 
masquerade,  or  go  in  a  different  Iiabit  to  elude  my 
observation,  I  not  only  lose  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
posing her,  but  give  her  time  to  plan  some  plau- 
sible excuse  for  her  infamous  letter  to  Belville. 
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[Act  IV. 


Enfer  a  Servant. 

Ser.  General  Savage  and  Mr.  Torriogton,  sir. 

Capt.S.  You  blockhead!  why  did  yon  let  them 
wait  a  moment  ?  What  can  be  the  meauing  of  this 
•visit?  [^Exit  Servant. 

jE«<cr  General  Savage  andToRuiNGioN. 
'  Gen.  S.  I  come,  Horace,  to  talic  to  joa  abont 
Miss  Walsiogham. 

Capl.  S.  She's  the  most  worthless  woman  exist- 
ing, sir:  I  can  convince  you  of  it.  [her. 

Gen.  S.  I  have  already  changed  my  opinion  of 

Capt.  S.  "What  you  have  found  her  out,  sir? 

Tor.  Yes,  he  has  made  a  trifling  discovery. 

Gen.  S.  'Sdeath !  don't  make  me  contemptible 
to  my  son.     (Aside  to  Torrington.) 

Capt.  S.  But,  sir,  what  instance  of  her  precious 
behaviour  has  come  to  your  knowledge;  for  an 
honr  has  scarcely  elapsed  since  you  thought  her  a 
miracle  of  goodness. 

Tor.  Ay,  he  has  thought  her  a  miracle  of  good- 
ness within  this  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Gen.  S.  Why  she  has  a  manner  that  would  im- 
pose upon  all  the  world. 

Capt.  S.  Yes,  but  she  has  a  manner  also  to  unde- 
ceive the  world  thoroughly. 

Tor.  That  we  have  found  pretty  recently.  How- 
ever, in  this  land  of  liberty,  none  are  to  be  pro- 
nounced guilty  till  they  are  positively  convicted;  I 
can't,  therefore,  find  against  Miss  Walsingham, 
upon  the  bare  strength  of  presumptive  evidence. 

Capt.S.  Presumptive  evidence!  Haven't  I  pro- 
mised you  ocular  demonstration? 

Tor.  Ay,  but  till  we  receive  this  demonstration, 
my  good  friend,  we  cannot  give  judgment. 

Capt.  S.  Then  I'll  tell  you  at  once  who  is  the 
object  of  her  honourable  affections. 

Gen.S.  Who,  who  1 

Capt.  S.  What  would  you  think  if  they  were 
placed  on  Belville  1 

Gen.S.  Upon  Belrille !  Has  she  deserted  to  him 
from  the  corps  of  virtue'? 

Capt.  S.  Yes,  she  wrote  to  him,  desiring  to  be 
taken  from  th«  masquerade  to  some  convenient 
scene  of  privacy  ;  and  though  I  have  seen  the  letter, 
she  has  the  impudence  to  deny  her  own  hand. 

Gen.S.  What  a  fiend,  then,  there  is  disguised 
ander  the  uniform  of  an  angell  [confusion ! 

Tor.  The  delicate  creature  that  was  dying  with 

Capt,  S.  Only  come  with  me  to  the  masquerade, 
and  you  shall  see  Belville  carry  her  off.  'Twas 
about  the  scandalous  appointment  with  him,  I  was 
speaking,  when  you  couceiv'd  I  treated  her  rudely. 

Gen.  S.  And  you  were  only  anxious  to  shew  her 
in  her  real  character  to  me,  when  I  was  so  exceed- 
ingly offended  with  yon. 

Capt.S.  Nothing  else  in  the  world,  sir.  I  knew 
you  would  despise  and  detest  her,  the  moment  you 
were  acauainted  with  her  baseness. 

Gen.  S,  How  she  brazened  it  out  before  my  face, 
and  what  a  ifegard  she  affected  for  your  interest !  I 
was  a  madman  not  to  listen  to  your  explanation. 

Tor.  Though  you  both  talk  this  point  well,  I  still 
see  nothing  but  strong  presumption  against  Miss 
Walsingham.  Mistakes  have  alreadv  happened, 
mistakes  may  happen  again  ;  and  I  will  not  give  up 
a  lady's  honour,  upon  an  evidence  that  would  not 
cast  a  common  pick -pocket  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

Capt.S.  Come  to  the  masquerade  and  be  satisfied. 

_  Gen.  S.  Let  us  detach  a  party  for  dresses  imme- 
diately. Yet  remember,  Torrington,  that  the  punc- 
tuality of  evidence  which  is  necessary  in  a  court  of 
law,  is  by  no  means  requisite  in  a  court  of  honour. 

Tor.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  to  the  honour  of 
your  honourable  courts  if  it  were.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  VI. — Ai^  Apartment  at  Mrs.  Crayon's. 

Bel.  ( Behind.)  My  dear,  you  must  excuse  me. 

Serv.  Indeed,  sir,  you  must  not  go  up  stairs. 

Bel.  Indeed  but  I  will.  The  man  is  positive  to 
the  bouse,  and  I'll  search  every  room  in  it,  if  I 


don't  find  the  lady.    Jame^,  don't  stir  from  the 

street-door. 

Enter  BELVILLE,  followed  by  a  female  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  you  are  the  strangest  gentleman  I  ever 
met  with  in  all  my  born  days.  I  wish  my  mistress 
was  at  home. 

Bel.  I  am  a  strange  fellow,  my  dear;  but  if  your 
mistress  was  at  home,  I  should  take  the  liberty  of 
peeping  into  the  apartments. 

Serv.  Sir,  there's  company  in  that' room,  yoa 
can't  go  in  there. 

Bel.  Good  manners,  by  your  leave  a  little. — 
{Forcing  the  door.)  Whoever  my  gentleman  is,  I'll 
call  him  to  a  severe  reckoning;  I  have  been  just 
called  to  one  myself,  for  making  free  with  another 
man's  sister. 

Enter  Leeson,  followed  by  CONNOLLY. 

I^e.  Who  is  it  that  dares  commit  an  outrage 
upon  this  apartment?  ! 

Con.  An  Englishman's  very  lodging — ay,  and  an    ! 
Irishman's  too,  I  hope,  is  his  castle !   An  Irishman 
is  an  Englishman  all  the  world  over. 

Bel.  Mr.  Leeson  ! 

Serv.  Oh  I  we  shall  have  murder. 

Co7J.  Run  into  that  room,  my  dear,  and  stay  with 
the  young  lady.  [Exit  Serv. 

Lee.  Connolly,  let  nobody  else  into  that  room.      _| 

Con.  Let  me  alone  for  that,  honey,  if  this  gentle-' 
man  have  fifty  people. 

Lee.  Whence  is  it,  Mr.  Belville,  that  yoa  thus 
persecute  me  with  injuries'? 

Bel.  I  am  filled  with  astonishment! 

Con.  'Faith,  to  speak  the  truth,  you  do  look  a 
little  surprised.  [this  new  violence  1 

Lee.  Answer  me,  sir :  what  is  the  foundation  of 

Bel.  I  am  come,  Mr.  Leeson,  upon  an  affair — 

Con.  The  devil  burn  me,  if  he  was  half  so  much 
confounded,  a  while  ago,  when  there  was  a  naked 
sword  at  his  breast. 

Bel.  I  am  come,  Mr.  Leeson,  upon  an  affair,  sir, 
that — How  the  devil  shall  I  open  it  to  him,  since' 
the  tables  are  so  fairly  turned  upon  met    {Aside.)    ■ 

Lee.  Despatch,  sir ;  for  I  have  company  in  the 

Bel.  A  lady,  I  suppose"?  [next  room. 

Lee.  Suppose  it  is,  sir?  ["r' 

Bel.  And  the  lady's  name  is  Moreland,  isn  t  it, 

Lee.  I  can't  see  what  business  you  have  with  her 
name,  sir.  You  took  away  my  sister,  and  I  hope  you 
have  no  designs  upon  the  lady  in  the  next  room. 

Bel.  Indeed  but  I  have. 

Lee.  The  devil  you  have! 

Con.  Well,  this  is  the  most  unaccountable  man  I 
ever  heard  of;  he'll  have  all  the  women  in  the  town, 
I  believe. 

Lee.  And  pray,  sir,  what  pretensions  have  yoa 
to  the  lady  in  the  next  room,  even  supposing  her  to 
be  Miss  Moreland ! 

Bel.  No  other  pretensions  than  what  a  brother 
should  have  to  the  defence  of  his  sister's  honour: 
you  thought  yourself  authorized  to  cut  my  throat, 
awhile  ago,  in  a  similar  business. 

Lee.  And  is  Miss  Moreland  your  sister? 

Bel.  Sir,  there  is  insolence  in  that  question :  yoa 
know  she  is. 

Lee.  By  heaven  !  I  did  not  know  it  till  this  mo- 
ment ;  but  I  rejoice  at  the  discovery. — This  is 
blow  for  blow!  [a  swop  of  it. 

Coti.  Devil -burn  me,  but  they  have  fairly  made 

Bel.  And  you  really  didn't  know  that  Miss  More- 
land  was  my  mister? 

Lee.  I  don't  conceive  myself  under  much  neces- 
sity of  apologizing  to  yon,  sir  ;  but  I  am  incapable 
of  a  dishonourable  design  upon  any  woman ;  and 
though  Miss  Moreland,  in  our  short  acquaintance, 
repeatedly  mentioned  her  brother,  she  never  once 
told  me  that  his  name  was  Belville. 

Con.  And  he  has  had  such  few  opportunities  of 
being  in  her  company,  unless  by  letters,  honey ! 
that  be  knew  notbingmoreof  her  Connections,  than 
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her  beingasweet,  pretty  creature,  and  having  thirty 
thousand  pounds. 

Bel.  The  fortune,  I  dare  say,  no  way  lessened 
the  force  of  her  attractions.  [not. 

Lee.   I   am  above  distsimulation,   it  really  did 

Bel.  Well,  Mr.  Leeson,  our  families  have  shewn 
such  a  very  strong  inclination  to  come  together, 
that  it  would  really  be  a  pity  to  disappoint  thera. 

Con.  Upon  ray  soul,  and  so  it  would  ;  though  the 
dread  of  being  forced  to  have  a  husband,  the  young 
lady  tells  ns,  quickened  her  resolution  to  marry 
this  gentleman. 

Bel.  Oh !  she  had  no  violence  of  that  kind  to  ap- 
prehend from  her  family ;  therefore,  Mr.  Leeson, 
since  you  seem  as  necessary  for  the  girl's  happi- 
ness, as  she  seems  for  your's,  you  shall  marry  her 
here  in  town,  with  the  consent  of  her  friends,  and 
save  yourself  the  trouble  of  a  journey  to  Scotland. 

Lee.  Can  I  believe  you  serious? 

Bel.  Zounds !  Leeson,  that  air  of  surprise  is  a  sad 
reproach !  I  didn't  surprise  you  when  I  did  a  bad 
action,  but  I  raise  your  astonishment  when  1  do  a 
good  one. 

Con.  And  by  my  soul,  Mr.  Belville,  if  you  knew 
how  a  good  action  becomes  a  man,  yoa'd  never  do 
8  bad  one  as  long  as  you  liv'd. 

Lee.  You  have  given  me  life  and  happiness  in 
one  day,  Mr.  Belville  !  However,  it  is  now  time 
yon  should  see  your  sister:  I  know  you'll  be  gentle 
with  her,  though  yon  have  so  much  reason  to  con- 
demn her  choice  ;  and,  generously  remember,  that 
Ler  elopement  proceeded  from  the  great  improba- 
bility there  was  of  a  beggar's  ever  meeting  with 
the  approbation  of  her  family. 

BeL  Don't '  apologize  for  your  circumstances, 
Leeson  ^  a  princess  could  do  no  more  than  make 
yon  happy  ;  and,  if  you  make  her  so,  you  meet  her 
upon  terms  of  the  most  perfect  equality. 

Lee.  This  is  a  new  way  of  thinking,  Mr.  Belville. 

Bel.  'Tis  only  an  honest  way  of  thinking ;  and  I 

consider  my  sister  a  gainer  upon  the  question ;  for 

a  man  of  yoar  merit  is  more  difiScalt  to  be  fonnd 

than  a  woman  of  her  fortune.  [^Exeunt. 

ACT  V. — Scene  I. — A  I)rcuving-room. 

Enter  BELVILLE. 

Bel.  Well,  happiness  is  once  more  mine  ;  and 
the  women  are  all  going  in  tip-top  spirits  to  the 
masqnerade.  Now,  Mr.  Belville,  let  me  have  a  few 
words  with  you :  Miss  Walsingham,  the  ripe,  the 
laxurions  Miss  Walsingham,  expects  to  find  you 
there,  burning  with  impatience.  But,  ray  dear 
friend,  after  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  can  you  he 
weak  enough  to  plunge  into  fresh  crimes  1  Can  yon 
be  base  enough  to  abuse  the  goodness  of  that  angel, 
your  wife ;  and  wicked  enough,  not  only  to  destroy 
the  innocence  which  is  sheltered  beneath  your  own 
roof,  but  to  expose  your  family,  perhaps,  again  to 
the  danger  of  losing  a  son,  a  brother,  a  father,  and 
a  bnsband?  The  possession  of  the  three  Graces  is 
surely  too  poor  a  recompense  for  the  folly  yon  must 
commit,  for  the  shame  yoa  mast  feel,  and  the  con- 
sequences yon  must  hazard.  Upon  my  soul,  if  I 
struggle  a  little  longer,  I  shall  rise  in  ray  own 
opinion,  and  be  less  a  rascal  than  I  think  myself: 
ay,  but  the  object  is  bewitching;  the  matter  will 
be  an  eternal  secret ;  and  if  it  be  known  that  I 
sneak  in  this  pitiful  manner  from  a  fine  woman, 
when  the  whole  elysium  of  her  person  solicits  me, — 
Well,  and  am  I  afraid  the  world  should  know  that 
I  have  shrunk  from  an  infamous  action?  A  thou- 
sand blessings  on  you,  dear  conscience,  for  that  one 
argument;  I  shall  be  an  honest  man  after  all.  Sup- 
pose, however,  that  I  give  her  the  meeting?  That's 
dangeraus:  and  I  am  so  little  accustomed  to  do 
what  is  right,  that  I  shall  certainly  do  what  is 
wrong,  the  moment  I  am  in  the  way  of  temptation. 
Come,  Belville,  your  resolution  is  not  so  very  slen- 
der a  dependence,  and  you  owe  Miss  Walsingham 
reparation  for  the  injury  which  you  have  done  her 


principles.  I'll  give  her  the  meeting ;  I'll  take  her 
to  the  house  I  intended — Zounds !  what  a  fool  I 
have  been  all  this  time,  to  look  for  precarious  satis- 
faction in  vice,  when  there  is  such  exquisite  plea- 
sure to  be  found  at  a  certainty  in  virtue !  [^Exit. 
Enter  Lady  Rachel  and  Mrs,  Belville. 

Lady  R.  For  mirth's  sake,  don't  let  him  see  us. 
There  has  been  a  warm  debate  between  his  passion 
and  his  conscience.  [for  it ! 

Mrs.  B.  And  the  latter  is  the  conqueror,  my  life 

Lady  R.  Dear  Mrs.  Belville,  you  are  the  best  of 
women,  and  ought  to  have  the  best  of  husbands. 

Mrs.  B.  I  have  the  best  of  husbands. 

Lady  R.  I  have  not  time  to  dispute  the  matter 
with  you  now;  but  I  shall  put  jou  into  my  comedy, 
to  teach  wives,  that  the  best  receipt  for  matrimo- 
nial happiness,  is  to  be  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 

Mrs.  B.  Fob,  poh  !  yoa  are  a  satirist.  Lady 
Rachel — But  we  are  losing  lime.  Shouldn't  we  put 
on  our  dresses,  and  prepare  for  the  grand  scene  ? 

Lady  R.  Don't  you  tremble  at  the  trial? 

Mrs.B.  Not  in  the  least;  I  am  sure  my  heart 
has  no  occasion.  [little  plot? 

Ludy  R.  Have  yon  let  Miss  Walsingham  into  our 

Mrs.  B.  Yoa  know  she  could  not  be  insensible 
of  Mr.  Belville's  design  upon  herself;  and  it  is  no 
farther  than  that  design,  we  have  anything  to  carry 
into  execution. 

Lady  R.  Well,  she  may  serve  to  facilitate  the 
matter;  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  sorry  that  yoa 
have  trusted  her. 

Mrs.  B.  We  shall  be  too  late,  and  then  what  sig- 
nifies all  your  fine  plotting? 

Lady  R.  Is  it  not  a  little  pang  of  jealousy  that 
would  fain  now  quicken  oar  motions? 

Mrs.  B.  No,  Lady  Rachel,  it  is  a  certainty  of  my 
husband's  love  and  generosity,  that  makes  me  wish 
to  come  to  the  trial.  I  would  not  exchange  my  con- 
fidence in  his  allections  for  all  the  mines  of  Peru ; 
so  nothing  yon  can  say  will  make  me  miserable. 

Lady  R.Yon  are  a  most  unaccountable  woman  ; 
so  away  with  you.  [^Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — The  same. 
Enter  Spruce  and  Ghastly. 

Spruce.  Why,  Ghastly,  the  old  General,  your 
master,  is  a  greater  fool  than  I  ever  thought  he  was. 
He  want  to  marry  Miss  Walsingham? 

Ghast.  Mrs.  Tempest  suspected  that  there  was 
something  going  forward,  by  all  his  hugger-mugger 
consulting  with  Mr.  Torrington,  and  so  set  me  on 
to  listen. 

Spruce.  She's  a  good  friend  of  your's ;  and  that 
thing  she  made  the  General  give  yoa  the  other  day, 
in  the  hospital,  is,  I  suppose,  a  snug  hundred  a  year. 

Ghast.  Better  than  two  ;  I  wash  for  nearly  four 
thousand  people.  There  was  a  major  of  horse  who 
put  in  for  it,  and  pleaded  a  large  family — 

Spruce.  With  long  services,  I  suppose. 

Ghast.  Yes  ;  but  Mrs.  Tempest  insisted  upon  ray 
long  services :  so  the  major  was  set  aside.  How- 
ever, to  keep  the  thing  from  the  newspapers,  I  fancy 
he  will  succeed  the  barber  who  died  last  night,  poor 
woman,  of  a  lying-in  fever,  after  being  brought  to 
bed  of  three  children.  Places  in  public  institutions — 

Spruce.  Are  often  sweetly  disposed  of.  I  think  of 
asking  Belville  for  something,  one  of  these  days. 

Gfuisl.  He  has  great  interest. 

Spruce.  I  might  be  a  j  ustice  of  peace,  if  I  pleased, 
and  in  a  shabby  neighbourhood,  where  the  mere 
swearing  wonld  bring  in  something  tolerable;  but 
there  are  so  many  strange  people  let  into  the  com- 
mission now-a-days,  that  I  shouldn't  like  to  have 
my  name  in  the  list. 

Ghast.  Yon  are  right. 

Spruce.  No,  no ;  I  leave  that  to  paltry  trades- 
men, and  shall  think  of  some  little  sinecure,  or  a 
small  pension  on  the  Irish  establishment. 

Ghast.  Well,  success  attend  you.  I  must  hobble 
home  as  fast  as  I  can,  to  know  if  Mrs^  Tempest  has 
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any  orders.    Oh !  there's  a  rare  storm  brewing  for 
oar  old  goat  of  a  Greneral. 

Spruce.  When  shall  we  orack  a  bottle  together? 

Ghost,  Oh!  I  sha'n't  touch  a  glass  of  claret  these 
three  weeks ;  for  last  night  I  gave  nature  a  little 
fillip  with  a  drunken  bout  according  to  the  doctor's 
directions ;  I  have  entirely  left  off  bread,  and  I  am 
in  great  hopes  that  I  shall  get  rid  of  my  gout  by 
these  means,  especially  if  I  can  learn  to  eat  my  meat 
quite  raw,  like  a  cannibal. 

Spruce.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ghast,  Look  at  me,  Sprace,  I  was  once  as  likely 
a  young  fellow  as  any  under  ground  in  the  whole 
t>arish  of  St.  James's;  but  waiting  on  the  General 
HO  many  years — 

Spruce.  Ay,  and  following  his  example.  Ghastly. 

Ghast.  'Tis  too  true, — has  reduced  me  to  what 
you  see.  These  miserable  spindles  would  do  very 
well  for  a  lord  or  a  duke.  Spruce ;  but  they  are  a 
sad  disgrace  to  a  poor  valet-de-chambre.        [^Exit. 

Spruce,  Well,  I  don'tbelievethere'sagentleman's 
gfentleman  within  the  weekly  bills,  who  joins  a  pru- 
dent solicitude  for  the  main-chance,  to  a  strict  care 
of  his  constitution,  better  than  myself.  I  have  a 
little  girl  who  stands  me  in  about  three  guineas  a 
week  ;  I  never  bet  more  than  a  pound  upon  a  rubber 
of  whist ;  I  always  sleep  with  my  head  very  warm  ; 
and  swallow  a  new  laid  egg  every  morning  with  my 
chocolate.  [^Exit. 

Scene  III.— A  Street. 

Tuio  sedan-chairs  cross  the  stage,  and  set  down  Bel- 

VILLE  and  a  Lady  at  the  door  of  a  Itouse. 

Bel,  This  way,  my  dear  creature.  \^Exeunt. 

Enter  General  Savage,  Captain  Savage,  and 

TORRINGTON. 

Capt.  S.  There,  there  they  go  in.  You  see  the 
place  is  quite  convenient,  not  twenty  yards  from 
the  masquerade. 

Gen.  S.  How  closely  the  fellow  sticks  to  her! 

Tor,  Like  the  great  seal  to  the  peerage  patent  of 
a  chancellor.  But,  gentlemen,  we  have  still  no  more 
than  proof  presumptive :  where  is  the  ocular  demon- 
stration which  we  were  to  have? 

Capt.  S,  I'll  swear  to  the  blue  domino;  'tis  a 
very  remarkable  one,  and  so  is  Belville's. 

Tor,  You  would  have  rare  custom  among  the 
Newgate  solicitors  if  you'd  venture  an  oath  upon 
the  identity  of  the  party  under  it. 

Gen.  S.  'Tis  the  very  size  and  shape  of  Miss 
Walsingbam.  [is  a  trifling a/i&i  in  this  case. 

Tor.  And  yet  I  have  a  strange  notion  that  there 

Gen.  S.  It  would  be  a  d — d  anair  if  we  should  be 
countermined. 

Capt.  S.  Oh !  follow  me ;  here's  the  door  left 
luckily  open,  and  I'll  soon  clear  up  the  matter  be- 
yond a  question.  \_Exil  into  the  house. 

Tor.  Why,  your  son  is  mad,  General.  This  must 
produce  a  deadly  breach  with  Bel  ville.  For  heaven's 
sake,  let's  go  in  and  prevent  any  excesses  of  his 
rashness. 

Gen.  S.  By  all  means,  or  the  poor  fellow's  ge- 
nerous anxiety  on  my  account  may  be  productive 
of  very  fatal  consequences.  \_Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — An  Apartment. 

Belville  discovered,  unmasked,  and  a  Lady  in  a 

blue  domino,  masked, 

Bel.  My  dear  Miss  Walsingham,  we  are  now  per- 
fectly safe,  yet  I  will  by  no  means  entreat  you  to 
anmask,  because  I  am  convinced,  from  the  pro- 
priety with  which  you  repulsed  my  addresses  this 
morning,  that  jon  intend  the  present  interview  should 
make  me  still  more  deeply  sensible  of  my  presump- 
tion. I  never  lied  so  awkwardly  in  all  my  life;  if 
it  were  to  make  her  comply  I  should  be  at  no  loss 
for  language.  (Aside.)  The  situation  in  which  I 
must  appear  before  you,  madam,  is  certainly  a  very 
humiliating  one;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  your  ge- 
nerosity will  be  gratified  to  hear  that  I  have  bid  an 
ererlasting  adieu  to  my  profligacy,  a^d  am  now  only 


alive  to  the  virtues  of  Mrs.  Belville.  She  won't 
speak :  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  for  brazen  as  1  am 
myself,  if  I  met  with  so  mortifying  a  rejection,  I 
should  be  cursedly  out  of  countenance.  {Aside,) 

Capt,  S,  (  Within.)  I  will  go  in. 

Gen.  S.  (  Within.)  I  command  you  to  desist. 

Tor.  (  Within.)  This  will  be  an  affair  for  the  Old 
Bailey. 

Bel.  Why,  what  the  devil  is  all  this?  Don't  be 
alarmed,  Miss  Walsingham;  be  assured  I'll  protect 
you  at  the  hazard  of  my  life ;  step  into  this  closet, 
you  sha'n't  be  discovered,  depend  upon  it.  (She 
goes  in.)  And  now  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  con- 
fusion. (Unlocks  the  door.) 
Enter  General  Savage,  Captain  Savage,  and 

TORRINGTON. 

Bel.  Savage!  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  strange 
behaviour? 

Capt.S.  Where  is  Miss  Walsingham? 

Bel,  So,  then,  sir,  this  is  a  premeditated  scheme, 
for  which  I  am  obliged  to  your  friendship. 

Capt.S.  Where's  Miss  Walsingham,  sir? 

Gen.  S.  Dear  Belville,  he  is  out  of  bis  senses; 
this  storm  was  entirely  against  my  orders. 

Tor,  If  he  proceeds  much  longer  in  these  vaga- 
ries, we  must  amuse  him  with  a  commission  of 
lunacy.  ' 

Bel,  This  is  neither  a  time  nor  a  place  for  argu- 
ment, Mr.  Torrington ;  but  as  you  and  the  General 
seem  to  be  in  the  possession  of  your  senses,  I  shall 
be  glad  if  jou'll  take  this  very  friendly  gentleman 
away  ;  and  depend  upon  it,  I  sha'n't  die  in  his  debt 
for  the  present  obligation. 

Capt.  S.  And  depend  upon  it,  sir,  pay  the  obliga- 
tion when  you  will,  I  sha'n't  stir  till  I  see  Miss 
Walsingham.  Lookye,  Belville,  there  are  secret 
reasons  for  my  behaving  in  this  manner  ;  reasons, 
which  you  yourself  will  approve,  when  you  know 
them  ;  my  father  here — 

Gen.  S.  Disavows  your  conduct  in  every  parti- 
cular, and  would  rejoice  to  see  you  at  the  halberds. 

Tor.  And,  for  my  part,  I  told  him  previously 
'twas  a  downright  burglary. 

Bel.  Well,  gentlemen,  let  your  different  motives 
for  breaking  in  upon  me  in  this  agreeable  manner 
be  what  they  may,  I  don't  see  that  T  am  less  annoyed 
by  my  friends  than  my  enemy.  I  must,  therefore, 
again  request  that  yoa  will  all  walk  down  stairs. 

Capt.  S,  I  will  first  walk  into  this  room. 

Bel.  Really,  I  think  yon  will  not. 

Gen.  S.  What  frenzy  possesses  the  fellow  te  orge 
this  matter  further? 

Capt.S.  While  there's  a  single  doubt,  she 
triumphs  over  justice.  (Drawing.)  I  will  go  into 
that  room. 

Bel.  Then  yon  must  make  your  way  through  me. 
Enter  Mrs.  Belville /rom  the  room. 

Mrs.  B.  Ah ! 

Capt.  S.  There,  I  knew  she  was  in  the  room ; 
there's  the  blue  domino. 

Gen.  S.  Put  up  your  sword,  if  you  don't  desire 
to  be  cashiered  from  my  favour  for  ever. 

Bel.  Why  would  you  come  out,  madam?  But 
jou  have  nothing  to  apprehend. 

Capt.  S.  Pray,  madam,  will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  unmask? 

Bel.  She  sha'n't  unmask. 

Capt.  S.  I  say  she  shall. 

Bel.  I  say  she  shall  not. 

Mrs.  B.  Pray,  let  me  oblige  the  gentleman. 
(  Unmasks. )  [co  very ! 

Capt.  S.  Death  and  destruction !  here's  a  dis- 

Gen.  A'.anrf  Tor.  Mrs.  Belville! 

Mrs.  B.  Yes,  Mrs.  Belville,  gentlemen.  Is  con- 
jugal fidelity  so  very  terrible  a  thing  now-a-days, 
that  a  man  is  to  safTer  death  for  being  found  in 
company  with  his  own  wife? 

Bel.  My  love,  this  is  a  surprise,  indeed  :  but  it 
is  a  most  agreeable  one ;  since  you  find  me  really 
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ashamed  of  my  former  Tollies,  and  cannot  now  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  my  reformation. 

Mrs.  B.  I  am  too  happy!  this  single  moment 
vrould  overpay  a  whole  life  of  anxiety. 

Bel.  Where  shall  I  attend  youl  Will  you  return 
to  the  masquerade? 

Mrs.  B.  Oh !  no.  Lady  Rachel  and  Miss  "Wal- 
singliara  are,  by  this  time,  at  our  house,  with  Mr. 
Leeson  and  the  Irish  gentleman  whom  yon  pressed 
into  our  party,  impatiently  expecting  the  result  of 
this  adventure. 

Bel.  Give  me  leave  to  conduct  you  home,  then, 
from  this  scene  of  confusion.  To-morrow,  Captain 
Savage,  I  shall  beg  the  favour  of  your  explanation. 
{Aside  to  Capt.  S.)  Kind  gentlemen,  your  most 
humble  servant. 

Mrs.  B.  And  when  you  next  disturb  a  tete-a-tete, 
for  pity  to  a  poor  wife  don't  let  it  be  so  very  un- 
customary a  party,  as  the  matrimonial  one. 

\_Exit  with  Bel. 

Gen.  S.  (To  Capt.  S.}  So,  sir,  you  have  led  us 
upon  a  blessed  expedition  here. 

Tor.  Now,  don't  you  think  that  if  your  courts  of 
honour,  like  our  courts  of  law,  searched  a  little 
minutely  into  evidence,  it  would  be  equally  to  the 
credit  of  their  understandings? 

Capt.  S.  Though  I  am  covered  with  confusion  at 
my  mistake,  (for,  you  see,  Belville  was  mistaken 
as  well  as  myself,)  I  am  overjoyed  at  this  discovery 
of  Miss  Walsingliam's  innocence. 

Gen.  S.  I  should  exult  in  it,  too,  with  a  feu  de 
joie,  if  it  didn't  now  shew  the  impossibility  of  her 
ever  being  Mrs.  Savage. 

Capt.  S.  Dear  sir,  why  should  yon  think  that  an 
impossibility?  Though  some  mistakes  have  oc- 
curred in  consequence,  I  suppose,  of  Mrs.  Belville's 
little  plot  upon  her  husband,  I  dare  say  Miss  Wal- 
singham  may  yet  be  prevailed  upon  to  come  into 
our  family. 

Tor.  Take  care  of  a  new  error  in  your  proceed- 
ings, young  gentleman. 

Gen.  S.  Ay,  another  defeat  would  make  us  com- 
pletely despicable. 

Capt.  S.  Sir,  I'll  forfeit  my  life  if  she  does  not 
consent  to  the  marriage  this  very  night. 

Gen.  S.  Only  bring  this  matter  to  bear,  and  I'll 
forgive  yon  everything. 

Tor.  The  Captain  should  be  informed,  I  think, 
General,  that  she  declined  it  peremptorily  this 
evening. 

Gen.  S.  Ay,  do  you  hear  that,  Horace? 

Capt.S.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it,  consider- 
ing the  general  misconception  we  laboured  under. 
But  I'll  immediately  to  Belville's,  explain  the  whole 
mystery,  and  conclude  everything  to  your  satisfac- 
tion. "  [Exit. 

Gen.S.  So,  Torrington,  we  sJiall  be  able  to  take 
the  field  again,  you  see. 

Tor.  But  how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  has  your 
son  found  out  your  intention  of  marrying  Miss  Wal- 
singham?  I  looked  upon  myself  as  the  only  person 
acquainted  with  the  secret. 

Gen.  S.  That  thought  has  marched  itself  two  or 
three  times  to  my  own  recollection.  For  though  I 
gave  him  some  distant  hints  of  the  affair,  I  took 
particular  care  to  keep  behind  the  works  of  a  proper 
circumspection. 

Tor.  Oh !  if  you  gave  him  any  hints  at  all,  I  am 
not  surprised  at  his  discovering  everytliing. 

Gen.S.  I  shall  be  all  impatience  till  I  hear  of  his 
interview  with  Miss  Walsingham.  Suppose,  ray 
dear  friend,  we  went  to  Belville's,  'tis  but  in  the 
next  street,  and  we  shall  be  there  in  the  lighting  of 
a  match. 

Tor.  Really,  this  is  a  pretty  business  for  a  man 
of  my  age  and  profession  ;  trot  here,  trot  there.  But, 
as  I  have  been  weak  enough  to  make  myself  a  kind 
of  party  in  the  cause,  I  own  that  I  have  curiosity 
enough  to  be  anxious  about  the  determination. 


Gen.  S.  Come  along,  my  old  boy ;  and  remember 
the  song,  "  Servile  spirits,"  &c.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — Belville's. 
Enfer  Captain  Savage  and  Miss  Walsingham. 

Capt.  S.  Nay,  but,  my  dearest  Miss  Walsingham, 
the  extenuation  of  my  own  conduct  to  Belville  made 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  discover  my  en- 
gagements with  yon ;  and,  as  happiness  is  now  so 
fortunately  in  our  reach,  I  flatter  myself  jou  will 
be  prevailed  upon  to  forgive  an  error  which  pro- 
ceeded only  from  an  extravagance  of  love. 

Miss  W.  To  think  me  capable  of  such  an  action. 
Captain  Savage!  I  am  terrified  at  the  idea  of  a  union 
with  you,  and  it  is  better  for  a  woman  at  any  time, 
to  sacrifice  an  insolent  lover,  than  to  accept  of  a 
suspicious  husband. 

Capt.  S.  In  the  happiest  unions,  my  dearest  crea- 
ture, there  must  be  always  something  to  overlook 
on  both  sides. 

Miss  W.  Very  civil,  truly. 

C(rpt.  S.  Pardon  me,  my  life,  for  this  frankness ; 
and  recollect,  that,if  the  lover  has,  through  miscon- 
ception, been  unhappily  guilty,  he  brings  a  husband 
altogether  reformed  to  your  hauds. 

Miss  W.  Well,  I  see  I  must  forgive  you  at  last, 
so  I  may  as  well  make  a  merit  of  necessity,  you 
provoking  creature.  [of  this  hand? 

Capt.  S.  And  may  I  hope,  indeed,  for  the  blessing 

Miss  W.  Why,  you  wretch,  would  you  have  me 
force  it  upon  you?  I  think,  after  what  I  have  said, 
a  soldier  might  have  ventured  to  take  it  without  far- 
ther ceremony.  [lawful  prize. 

Capt.  S.  Angelic  creature !  thus  I  seize  it  as  my 

Miss  W.  Well,  but  now  you  have  obtained  this 
inestimable  prize.  Captain,  give  me  again  leave  to 
ask  if  you  have  had  a  certain  explanation  with  the 

Capt.  S.  How  can  you  doubt  it?  [General? 

Miss  W.  And  he  is  is  really  impatient  for  our 
marriage  ? 

Capt.  S.  'Tis  incredible  how  earnest  he  is. 

Miss  W.  W^hat,  did  he  tell  you  of  his  interview 
with  me  this  evening,  when  he  brought  Mr.  Tor- 

Civpt.  S.  He  did.  [rington  1 

Miss  W.  Oh  !  then,  I  can  have  no  doubt. 

Capt.  S.  If  a  shadow  of  doubt  remains,  here  he 
comes  to  remove  it.  Joy,  my  dear  sir!  joy,  a 
thousand  times ! 

Enter  GENERAL  SAVAGE  and  Torrington. 

Gen.  S.  What,  my  dear  boy,  have  you  carried 
the  day  ? 

Miss  W,  I  have  been  weak  enough  to  indulge 
him  with  a  victory,  indeed.  General. 

Gen.S.  (Sings.)  "None  but  the  brave,  none 
but  the  brave,  &c."  [General. 

Tor.  I  congratulate  you  heartily  on  this  decree. 

Gen.  S.  This  had  nearly  proved  a  day  of  disap- 
pointment, but  the  stars  have  fortunately  turned  it 
in  my  favour,  and  now  I  reap  the  rich  reward  of 
my  victory.  (Salutes  her.) 

Capt.  S.  And  here  I  take  her  from  you,  as  the 
greatest  good  which  heaven  can  send  me. 

Miss  W.  Oh,  Captain  I 

Gen.  S.  You  take  her  as  the  greatest  good  which 
heaven  can  send  you,  sirrah?  I  take  her  as  the 
greatest  good  which  heaven  can  send  me ;  and  now 
what  have  you  to  say  to  her? 

Miss  W.  General  Savage  ! 

Tor.  Here  will  be  a  fresh  injunction  to  stop  pro- 
ceedings, [takes? 

Miss  W,  Are  we  never  to  have  done  with  mis- 

Gen.  S.  What  mistakes  can  have  happened  now, 
my  sweetest  ?  You  delivered  up  your  dear  hand  to 
me  this  moment. 

Miss  W.  True,  sir;  but  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  bestow  my  dear  hand  upon  this  dear  gen- 
tleman. 

Gen.  S.  How  !  that  dear  gentleman ! 

Capt.  S.  I  am  thunderstruck  !  [&c." 

Tor,  General — (Sings.)—"  Noue  but  the  brave. 
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Gen.S.  So  the  corert  way  is  cleared  at  last; 
and  yoa  have  imagined  that  I  was  all  along  nego- 
ciating  for  this  fellow,  when  I  was  gravely  solicit- 
ing for  myself? 

Miss  W.  No  other  idea,  sir,  ever  once  entered 
my  imagination.  [ne'er  despair,  &c." 

Tor.  General — (Sings.) — "  Noble  minds  should 

Gen.  S.  Zounds !  here's  all  the  company  pouring 
upon  us  in  full  gallop,  and  I  shall  be  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  whole  town. 

Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belville,  Lady  Rachel, 
Leeson,  and  Connolly. 

Bel.  Well,  General,  we  have  left  yoa  a  long 
time  together.     Shall  I  give  you  joy  1 

Gen.S.  No;  wish  me  demolished  in  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Dunkirk. 

Mrs.  B.  What's  the  matter? 

Lady  R.  The  General  appears  disconcerted. 

Lee.  The  gentleman  looks  as  if  he  had  fongbt  a 
hard  battle.  [dear. 

Con.  Ay,  and  gained  nothiug  but  a  defeat,  my 

Tor.  I'll  shew  cause  for  his  behaviour. 

Gen.  S.  Death  and  d n !  not  for  the  world. 

I  am  taken   by   surprize  here ;  let  me  consider  a 
moment  how  to  cot  ray  way  through  the  enemy. 

Mis*  W.  How  could  you  be  deceived  in  this 
manner.  ( To  Capt.  S.) 

Lady  R.  Oh !  Mr.  Torrington,  we  are  much 
obliged  to  you  ;  you  have  been  in  town  ever  since 
last  night,  and  only  see  us  now  by  accident. 

Tor.  I  have  been  very  busy,  madam  ;  but  yoa 
look  sadly,  very  sadly,  indeed ;  your  old  disorder, 
the  jaundice,  I  suppose,  has  been  very  troublesome 
to  yoal 

Lady  R.  Sir,  you  have  a  very  extraordinary 
mode  of  complimenting  your  acquaintance. 

Con.  I  don't  believe,  for  all  that,  that  there's  a 
word  of  a  lie  in  the  truth  he  speaks.  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  B.  Miss  Walsingham,  Captain  Savage,  has 
been  telling  Mr.  Belville  and  me  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary mistake.  [mistake. 

Miss  W.  'Tis  very  strange,  indeed,  mistake  on 

Bel.  'Tis  no  way  strange  to  find  everybody  pro- 
perly struck  with  the  merit  of  Miss  Walsingham. 

Miss  W.  A  compliment  from  you,  now,  Mr. 
Belville,  is  really  worth  accepting. 

Gen.S.  If  I  thought  the  affair  could  be  kept  a 
secret,  by  making  the  town  over  to  my  son,  since 
I  am  utterly  shut  out  myself. 

Capt.  S.  He  seems  exceedingly  embarrassed. 

Gen.S.  If  I  thought  that;  why,  mortified  as  I 
must  be  in  giving  it  up,  I  think  I  could  resolve 
upon  the  manoeuvre,  to  save  myself  from  universal 
ridicule;  but  it  can't  be,  it  can't  be;  and  I  only 
doable  my  own  disappointment  in  rewarding  the 
disobedience  of  the  rascal  who  has  supplanted  me. 
There!  there!  they  are  all  talking  of  it,  all  laugh- 
ing at  me,  and  I  shall  run  mad  ! 

Mrs.  T.  (  Without. )  I  say,  you  feather-headed 
pappy  !  he  is  in  this  house  ;  my  own  servant  saw 
him  come  in,  and  I  will  not  stir  till  I  find  him. 

Gen.S.  She  here!  then  deliberation  is  over,  and 
I  am  entirely  blown  up. 

Lady  R.  t'll  take  notes  of  this  affair. 
Enter  Mrs.  Tempest. 

Mrs.  T.  Mighty  well,  sir.  So  you  are  in  love, 
it  seems ;  and  yoa  want  to  be  married,  it  seems  ? 

Lee.  My  blessed  aunt!  Oh!  how  proud  I  am  of 
the  relation.  [company. 

Gen.S.  Dear  Bab,  give  me  quarter  before  all  this 

Mrs.  T.  You  are  in  love,  you  old  fool,  are  you? 
and  you  want  to  marry  Miss  Walsingham,  indeed! 
Con.  I  never  heard  a  pleasanter  spoken  gentle- 
woman. Oh!  honey,  if  I  had  the  taming  of  her, 
she  should  never  be  abusive,  without  keeping  a 
civil  tongue  in  her  head.  [to  be  fixed? 

Mrs.i.  Well,   sir,   and  when  is  the  happy  day 
Bel.  What  the  devil,  is  this  (rue.  General  ? 

Gen.  S.  True;  canyoabelieve  such  an  absurdity? 


Mrs.  T.  Why,  will  yoa  deny,  yoa  miserable  old 
mummy,  that  yoa  made  proposal  of  marriage  to 
her?  [riage ! 

Gen.  S.  Yes  I  do — no  I  don't — proposals  of  mar- 
Miss  W.  In  favour  of  your  son.     I'll  help  hiui 
out  a  little.    (Aside.) 

Gen.  S.  Yes,  in  favour  of  my  son.  What  the  de-  ■ 
vil  shall  I  do?  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  JJ.'Siiall  I  take  a  lesson  from  this  lady, 
Mr.  Belville?  Perhaps,  if  the  women  of  virtue 
were  to  pluck  up  a  little  spirit,  they  might  be  soon 
as  well  treated  as  kept  mistresses. 

Mrs.T.  Harkye,  General  Savage,  I  believe 
you  assert  a  falsehood ;  but  if  you  speak  the  truth, 
give  your  son  this  moment  to  Miss  Walsingham, 
and  let  me  be  fairly  rid  of  my  rival. 

Gen.  iS.  My  son.  Miss  Walsingham !  Miss  Wal- 
singham, my  son ! 

Bel.  It  will  do,  Horace,  it  will  do. 

Mrs.  T.  No  prevarications.  General  Savage  ;  do 
what  I  bid  you  instantly,  or  by  all  the  wrongs  of 
an  enraged  woman,  I'll  so  expose  you. 

Con.  What  a  fine  fellow  this  is,  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  !  [upon. 

Gen,  S.  If  Miss  Walsingham  can   be  prevailed 

Tor.  Oh !  she'll  oblige  you  readily.  But  yoa 
mast  settle  a  good  fortune  upon  your  son. 

Mrs.  T.  That  he  shall  do. 

Mrs.  B.  Miss  Walsingham,  my  dear — 

Miss  W.  I  can  refuse  nothing,  either  to  your  re- 
quest, or  to  the  request  of  the  General. 

Gen.  S.  Oblige  me  with  your  hand,  then,  ma- 
dam. Come  here,  you — come  here.  Captain.  There, 
there  is  Miss  Walsingbam's  hand  for  you. 

Con,  And  as  pretty  a  little  fist  it  is,  as  any  in 
the  three  kingdoms. 

Gen.  S,  Torrington  shall  settle  the  fortune. 

Lee,  I  give  you  joy  most  heartily,  madam. 

Bel,  We  all  give  her  joy. 

Capt.  S,  Mine  is  beyond  the  power  of  expression. 

Mtss  W.  (Aside  to  the  company.)  And  so  is  the 
General's,  I  believe. 

Con.  Oh  !  'faith !  that  may  be  easily  seen  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  countenance. 

Tor,  Well,  the  cause  being  now  at  last  deter- 
mined, T  think  we  may  retire  from  the  court. 

Gen,  S,  And  without  any  great  credit,  I  fear,  to 
the  General. 

Con,  By  my  soul,  yoa  may  say  that. 

Mrs,  T,  Do  yoa  murmur,  sir?  Come  this  mo- 
ment home  with  me. 

Gen,  S,  I'll  go  anywhere  to  hide  this  miserable 
head  of  mine.  What  a  d — d  campaign  have  I 
made  of  it !  \^Exeunt  Gen.  S,  and  Mrs.  T. 

Con.  Upon  my  soul,  if  I  was  in  the  General's 
place,  I'd  divide  the  liouse  with  this  devil;  I'd 
keep  within  doors  myself,  and  make  her  take  the 
outside. 

Bel,  The  day  has  been  a  busy  one,  thanks  to  the 
communicative  disposition  of  the  Captain. 

Mrs.  B,  And  the  evening  should  be  cheerful. 

Bel,  I  sha'n't,  therefore,  part  with  one  of  you, 
'till  we  have  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  our  adventures. 

MissW,  Thejr  have  been  very  whimsical,  indeed; 
yet,  if  represented  on  the  stage,  I  hope  they  would 
be  found  not  only  entertaining,  but  instructive. 

Lady  R,  Instructive !  why  the  modern  critics 
say,  that  the  only  business  of  Comedy  is  to  wake 
people  laugh. 

Bel.  That  is  degrading  the  dignity  of  letters  ex- 
ceedingly, as  well  as  lessening  the  utility  of  the 
stage.  A  good  comedy  is  a  capital  eflbrt  of  genius, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  directed  to  the  noblest 
purposes. 

Miss  W.  Very  true  ;  and  unless  we  learn  some- 
thing while  we  chuckle,  the  carpenter  who  nails  a 
pantomime  together  will  be  entitled  to  more  ap- 
plause, than  the  best  comic  poet  in  the  kingdom. 

[^Exeunt. 
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ACT  r. 

Scene  I. — The  House  of  Sir  Paul Peckkam. 
Enter  Lydia,  followed  by  Mac  DeRMOT. 

Lydia.  Once  again,  Mr.  Mac  Derniot,  have  done 
with  this  nonsense. 

Mac.  D.  Arrah  !  and  why  so  scoffish  ?  Sure, 
now,  a  little  bit  ofmaiiing^  love — 

Lydia.  P&ha  !  Do  me  the  favoar  to  answer  my 
questions.  The  Count,  your  master,  is  in  love 
with  Miss  Lucy  Peckham  ? 

Mac  D.  Faith  !  and  you  may  say  tiiat. 

Lydia.  fs  he  really  well  born? 

Mac  D.  Oh!  as  for  that,  honey,  let  him  alone. 
The  noblest  blood  of  France,  ay,  and  what  is  better, 
of  Ireland,  too,  trickles  to  his  lingers'  ends.  The 
Villars,  and  the  O'ConnoIlies. 

Lydia.  And  he  wishes  to  marry  into  the  farailj' 
of  the  Peckhams  1 

Mac  D.  The  divil  a  bit,  my  dear ! 

Lydia.  How'? 

Mac  D.  He  is  very  willing  to  marry  the  young 
lady,  but  not  her  family.  His  pride  and  his  passion 
have  had  many  a  tough  battle  about  that,  d'ye  see. 
Only  think!  adirect  descindant  of  the  former  kings 
of  Ireland,  and  collateral  cousin  to  a  prisent  peer 
of  France,  to  besmear  and  besmoulder  his  dignity 
by  rubbing  it  against  porter  butts,  vinegar  casks, 
and  beer  barrels. 

Lydia.  Miss  Lucy  is,  indeed,  a  lovely  girl ;  ani- 
mated to  excess,  and  sometimes  apparently  giddy 
and  flightv  :   but  she  has  an  excellent  understand- 


ing, and  a  noble  heart;  and  these  are  superior  to 
birth,  whicii  is  indeed  a  thing  of  mere  accident. 

Mac  D.  'Faith!  and  that  it  is.  I,  a  simple  Irish- 
man, as  I  am — why  now,  I  would  have  been  bora 
a  duke,  had  they  been  civil  enough  to  have  asked 
my  consint. 

Lydia.  The  Count  fell  in  love  with  her  at  the 
convent,  to  which  she  was  sent  to  improve  her 
French. 

Mac  D.  And  where  I  think  jou  first  met  with 
her  ! 

Lydia.  Yes  ;  she  saw  me  friendless,  and  con- 
ceived a  generous  and  disinterested  aifection  for 
me.  He  has  followed  her  to  England  ;  has  taken 
apartments  in  our  neiglibotirhood,  and  lives  in  splen- 
dour— vet  is  not  rich. 

MacD.  Um,  um  !  No  ;  but,  then,  he  is  a  colonel 
in  the  Irish  brigade  ;  and  besides  his  pay,  has  sacrit 
supplies. 

Li/dia.  From  whom'? 

MacD.  'Faith!  and  I  don't  believe  he  knows 
that  himself. 

Lydia.  That's  strange !  His  pride  is  excessive, 
Mac  D.  To  spake  the  truth,  that  now  is  his  fail- 
ing. An  if  it  was  not  for  that,  oh  I  he  would  be 
the  jewel  of  a  master!  He  trates  his  infariors  with 
contimpt,  keeps  his  distance  with  his  aquals,  and 
values  the  rubbishing  dust  of  his  great-grandfathers 
above  diamonds! 

Lydia.  His  character  is  in  perfect  contrast  to 
that  of  his  humble  rival.  Sir  Samuel  Siieepy  ;  who, 
even  when  he  addresses  a  footman,  is  all  bows  and 
aftabilily,  whose  chief  discourse  is,  "Yes,  if  yoa 
please,"  and,  "  No,  thank  you  ;"  and  who,  in  Ibe 
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company  of  his  mistress,  ■tammers,  blunders,  and 
blusnes,  like  a  great  boy. 

MacD.  What  is  it  you  till  me?  He  the  rival  of 
the  Count  my  master !  that  old — 

Lydia.  A  baclielor,  and  only  fifty;  rich,  of  a 
good  family,  and  a  great  favourite  with  Lady  Peck- 
ham,  by  never  having  the  courage  to  contradict 
her. 

Mac  D.  Why,  there  now  !  You  talk  of  the 
Count's  pride!  Here  is  this  city  lady  as  proud 
as  ten  Counts!  Her  own  coach  horses,  ready 
harnessed,  don't  carry  their  heads  higher !  And 
then  she  is  as  insolent,  and  as  vulgar,  and — Hem  ! 

Enter  Lady  Peckham  and  Sir  Samuel  Sheepy, 
followed  by  two  Footmen  in  very  smart  morning 
jackets. 

Lady  P.  Here,  fellers!  go  with  these  here 
cards.  ( Footmen  receive  each  a  parcel  of  large  cards, 
and  are  going.)  And,  do  you  hear"?  When  you 
comes  back,  get  those  dismal  heads  ofyourn  better 
powdered ;  put  on  your  noo  liveries,  and  make 
yourselves  a  little  like  Christians.  These  creeters 
are  no  better  nor  brootes,  Sir  Samooel !  They  are 
all  so  monstrous  low,  and  wulgar !  I  have  a  party 
to-night ;  I  hopes  you  vill  make  von? 

Sir  S.  Certainly,  my  lady. 

Lady  P.  So,  miss,  is  Sir  Paul  come  to  town! 

Lydia.  I  have  not  seen  him,  madam. 

Lady  P.  Sir  Paul  generally  sleeps  at  our  country 
seat,  at  Hackney. 

Sir  S.  A  pleasant  retreat,  my  lady  ! 

Lady  P.  Wastly!  A  wery  paradise  ! — Vhere 
is  my  daughter,  miss? 

Lydia.  I  don't  know,  madam. 

Lady  P.  And  vhy  don't  you  know?  Please  to 
go  and  tell  her  Sir  Samooel  is  here.  [^Exit  Lydia. 
— A  young  purson  that  my  daughter  has  taken 
nnder  her  purtection. 

SirS.  Seems  mild  and  modest,  my  lady. 

Lady  P.  Not  too  much  of  that.  Sir  Samooel. 
{Surveying  Mac  Dermot.)  Who,  pray — who  are 
you,  young  man? 

Mac  D.  I !  — 'Faith  !  my  lady,  I — I  am — my- 
silf :  Mac  Dermot. 

Lady  P.  Who? 

Mac  D.  The  Count's  gintleman. 

Lady  P.  Gentleman!  Gentleman,  indeed! — 
Counts  gentlem.an !  Ha!  a  kind  of  mungrel 
Count,  Sir  Samooel ;  half  French,  half  Irish!  As 
good  a  gentleman,  I  suppose,  as  his  footman  here. 
I  believes  you  have  seen  him,  though  1 

Sir  S.  I  think  I  once  had  the  honour  to  meet  him 
here,  my  lady. 

Lady  P.  An  honour.  Sir  Samooel,  not  of  my 
seeking,  I  assure  you.  Aspires  to  the  hand  of  Miss 
Looey  Peckham !  He !  An  outlandish  French 
foriner!  I  hates  'era  all!  I  looks  upon  none 
on  'em  as  no  better  nur  savages !  Vhat  do  they 
vant  vith  usl   Vhy,  our  money,  to  be  sure!     A 

Iiarcel  of  beggars !  I  vishes  I  vas  queen  of  Eng- 
anil  for  von  day  only  !  I  vould  usher  my  orders 
to  take  and  conquer  'em  all,  and  transport  'em  to 
the  plantations,  instead  of  negurs. 

Sir  S.  I  have  heard,  my  lady,  that  the  Count 
was  my  rival. 

Lady  P.  He  vour  rival,  Sir  Samooel!  He!  A 
half  bred,  higglety-pigglety,  Irish,  French  fortin 
hunter,  rival  you,  indeed! — 

Enter  Lydia. 
Veil,  miss,  vhere  is  my  daughter? 

Lydia.  In  her  own  apartment,  madam,  dressing. 

Lady  P.  She'll  be  down  presently,  Sir  Samooel. 
— Gentleman  indeed!  The  Count's  gentleman! 
Ha  !  Pride  and  poverty.  [Exi'.  with  SirS. 

Mac  D.  {Highly  affronted.)  Pride !  By  the  holy 
footstool,  but  your  ladyship  and  Lucifer  are  a 
pair! 


Lydia.  (Knocking.)  Here  comes  Sir  Paul. 
Mac  D.  Then  I  will  be  after  going. 
Lydia.  No,  no;  stay  where  yon  are. 

Enter  Sir  Paul  Peckham. 

Sir.  P.  Ah  !  My  sweet,  dear  Liddy !  You  aree 
the  angel  I  wished  first  to  meet !     Come  to  my — 
(Running   up  to  her.) — Why    how   now,    hussy?' 
Why  so  shv '! 

Lydia.  Reserve  your  transports,  sir,  (or  Ladjrj 
Peckham. 

Sir  P.   Lady  ! — But  who  have  we  here  ? 

Lydia.  Mr.  Mac  Uermot,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Oh  !  I  remember  ;  servant  to  the  Count, , 
my  intended  son-in-law. 

MacD.  The  viry  same,  sir.  (Bows.) 

Sir  P.  I  hear  an  excellent  character  of  your  • 
master.  They  tell  me  be  is  a  fine,  hearty,  daunt- 
less, swaggering  fellow!  If  so,  he  is  a  man  of  I 
family,  and  the  very  husband  for  my  Lucy. 

Mac  D.  'Faith  !  then,  and  he  is  ail  that. 

Sir  P.  As  for  this  Sir  Samuel  Sheepy,  he  shall 
decamp.  A  water  drinker!  A  bowing,  scraping, , 
simpering,  ceremonious  sir !  Never  contradicts  \ 
anybody!  D — e!  An  old  bachelor!  And  he!  he: 
have  the  impudence  to  make  love  to  my  fine,  young, , 
spirited  wench! — But  he  is  my  lady's  choice!  Is 
she  within? 

Lydia.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  P.  I  suppose  we  .shall  have  a  fine  breeze  on 
this  subject.  But,  what!  ami  not  the  monarch,, 
the  Grand  Seignior  of  this  house?  Am  I  not  abso-  • 
lute?  Shall  I  not  dispose  of  my  daughter  as  I 
please?  Do  you  hear,  young  man?  Go,  present' 
my  compliments  to  the  Count,  and  tell  him,  I  mean  ■ 
to  give  him  a  call  this  morning. — (Lydia  makes  signs  > 
to  Mac  Dermot  to  stay.) 

Mac  D.  I  am  waiting  for  him  here,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Waiting  for  him  here,  sir!  No,  sir! 
You  cannot  wait  for  him  here,  sir! 

Mac  D.  But,  sir — 

Sir  P.  And,  sir!  Why  don't  yon  go  ? 

Mac  D.  The  Count  bid  me,  sir — 

Sir  P.  And  I  bid  you,  sir,  pack!  Begone! — 
[Exit  Mac  Dermot.] — Now  we're  alone,  my  dear 
Lydia — Why,  where  are  yon  going,  hussy? 

Lydia.  Didn't  you  hear  my  lady  call? 

Sir  P.    Call !  No.  And  if  she  did,  let  her  call. 

Lydia,  Surely,  sir,  you  would  not  have  me  of- 
fend her? 

Sir  P.  Offend !  Let  me  see  who  dare  be  oftiended 
with  you  in  this  honse!  It  is  my  will  that  you 
should  be  the  sultana. 

Lydia.  Me,  sir? 

Sir  P.  You,  my  queen  of  hearts!  Yon  I  My 
house,  my  wealth,  my  servants,  myself,  all  are 
yours ! 

Lydia.  You  talk  unintelligibly,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Do  I?  Why,  then,  I'll  speak  plainer: 
I  am  in  love  with  you !  You  are  a  delicious  crea- 
ture, and  I  am  determined  to  make  your  fortune ! 
I'll  take  you  a  house  up  in  Mary-le-bone  ;  a  neat 
snug  box  :  hire  you  servants,  keep  you  a  carriage  ; 
buy  you  rings,  clothes,  and  jewels,  and  come  and 
sup  with  you  every  evening  !  Do  you  understand 
me  now? 

Lydia.  Perfectly,  sir! 

Sir  P.  Well,  and — eh! — Does  not  the  plan 
tickle  your  fancy?  Do  not  your  veins  tingle,  your 
heartbeat,  your — eh?     What  say  you? 

Lydia.  I  really,  sir,  don't  know  what  to  sav,  ex- 
cept that  I  cannot  comply,  unless  a  lady,  whom  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  consult,  should  give  ber  con- 
sent. 

Sir  P.  What  lady?     Who? 

Lydia.  Lady  Peckham,  sir. 

iSir  P.  My  wife!  Zounds!  are  yon  mad?  Tell 
my  wife! 

Lydia,  I  shall  farther  ask  the  advice  of  yoar  son 
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and  daughter,  who  will  wonder  at  your  charity,  in 
taking  a  poor  orphan  like  me  under  your  protection. 

Sir  P.  Pooh  !  Nonsense  ! 

Lydia.  A  little  farther  off  if  you  please,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Nearer,  angel !  nearer! 

Lydia.  I'll  raise  the  house,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Psha! 

Lydia.  Help  ! 

Sir  P.  My  handkerchief!    Yott  sweet — 

Enter  EDMUND. 

Edmund.  Lydia!  sir! 

Sir  P.  How  now,  sir  !  (Aside  to  Lydia.)  Hem  ! 
say  it  was  a  mouse. 

Edmund.  What  is  the  matter  sir? 

Sir  P.  What's  that  to  you,  sir?  What  do  you 
want,  sir?     Who  seat  for  you,  sir? 

Edmund.  I  perceive  you  are  not  well,  sir  ! 

Sir  P.  Sir? 

Edmund.  How  were  yon  taken? 

Sir  P.  Taken!  (Aside.)  Young  scoundrel!— 
Take  yourself,  away,  sir ! 

£rfmwnd.  Impossible,  sir!  You  tremble!  Your 
looks  are  disordered!    your  eyes  wild! 

Sir.  P.  (Aside.)  Here's  a  dog! 

Edmund.  Be  so  obliging,  Miss  Lydia,  as  to  run 
and  inform  Lady  Peckham  how  ill  my  father  is. 

Sir  P.  Why, you  imp!  (Stojjping  Lydia.)  Lydia, 
stay  where  you  are.  You  audacious !  Will  you 
begone  ? 

Edmund.  That  I  certainly  will  not,  sir,  while  I 
se«  you  in  snch  a  way  ! 

Sir  P.  Way,  sir  I — Very  well,  sir!  very  well ! 

Edmund.  I'll  reach  you  a  chair,  sir.  Pray,  sit 
down  ;  pray,  cool  yourself. 

Sir  P.  Oh!  that  I  were  cooling  you  in  a  horse- 
pond. 

Edmund.  You  are  growing  old,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Yon  lie,  sir! 

Edmund.  You  should  be  more  careful  of  yourself. 
Shall  I  send  for  a  physician? 

Sir  P.  (il«jrfe.)l>—e,  but  I'll  physic  you;  I'll— 
(Muttering  as  he  goes  off.)  A  sly,  invidious — The 
demure  dog  has  a  mind  to  her  himself.  Yes,  yes  ; 
oh  !  d— e,  pitiful  Peter;  but  I'll  fit  you.        lExit. 

Lydia.  You  see,  sir — 

Edmund.  (Shrugging.)  I  do. 

Lydia.  I  must  leave  this  family. 

Edmund.  Leave !  Why,  charming  Lydia,  will 
you  afflict  me  thus?  Have  I  not  declared  my 
purpose? 

Lydia.  Which  cannot  be  accomplijhed.  You 
promise  marriage;  but  your  father  will  never  con- 
sent. 

Edmund.  Then  we  will  marry  without  his  con- 
sent. 

Lydia.  Oh!  no.  Do  not  hope  it.  W^hcn  I  marry, 
it  shall  be  to  render  both  my  husband  and  myself 
happy  :  not  to  embitter,  not  to  dishonour  both. 

Enter  a  Footman. 

Foot.  A  person,  who  callshimself  Mr.  Dorimont, 
inquires  for  you,  madam. 

Lydia.  Heavens  !  Can  it  be?  Shew  him  up  in- 
stantly. lExil  Footman. 

Edmund.  You  seem  alarmed ! 

Lydia.  No,  no;  overjoyed! 

Edmund.  Who  is  it? 

Lydia.  I  scarcely  can  tell  you.  A  gentleman  who 
osed  to  visit  me  in  the  convent. 

Edmund.  Have  you  been  long  acquainted? 

Lydia.  Little  more  than  two  years  ;  during  which 
he  was  my  monitor,  consoler,  and  guide. 

Edmund.  (Seeing  Dorimont  before  he  enters.)  His 
appearance — 

Lydia.  Is  poor  ;  but  his  heart  is  rich  in  benevo- 
lence.   Pray  leave  us.  [£xi<  Edmund. 

jB«<er  DORIMOMT, 
{Running  1o  meet  him.)  Ah!  sir — 


Dori.  I  am  happy  to  have  found  you  once  again. 

Lydia.  What,  sir,  has  brought  you  to  England? 

Doti.  Business  ;  part  of  which  was  to  see  you. 

Lydia.  You  have  been  always  generous  and  kind: 
yet  I  am  sorry  you  should  see  me  thus. 

Dori.  Why  1    What  are  you'?  ) 

Lydia.  An  humble  dependant :  a  lady's  compa- 
nion. 

Dori.  Alas!  Why  did  you  leave  the  convent 
without  informing  me  1 

Lydia.  'Twas  unexpected.  You  had  forborne 
your  visits  ;  and  I  feared  death,  or  some  misfor- 
tune. At  my  mother's  decease,  the  young  lady  with 
whom  I  live  having  an  affection  for  me,  and  seeing 
me  deserted,  offered  to  take  me  with  her  to  Eng- 
land, promising  I  should  rather  be  her  friend  than 
her  companion. 

Dori.  And  has  she  kept  her  word? 

Lydia.  On  her  part,  faithfully,  tenderly. 

Dori.  That  is  some  consolation. 

Lydia.  But — 

Dori.  What? 

Lydia.  She  has  a  mother,  who  does  not  fail  lo 
make  inferiority  feelingly  understand  itself. 

Dori.  (With  some  emotion.)  Indeed!  (Collecting 
himself.)  But  with  whom  were  you  in  such  earnest 
conversation  when  I  entered"! 

Lydia,  The  brother  of  my  young  lady :  a  gentle- 
man worthy  your  esteem. 

Dori.  And  worthy  yours?     Yon  blush. 

Lydia.  Do  you  blame  me  for  being  just? 

Dori.  No  ;  he  is  rich,  young,  and  handsome.  Do 
you  often  meet? 

Lydia.  We  do. 

Dori.  Yon  are  lovely,  inexperienced,  and  unpro- 
tected. 

Lydia.  Fear  nothing ;  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
myself. 

Dori.  (Earnestly.)  I  hope  not.  But  what  does 
he  say? 

Lydia.  That  he  loves  me. 

Dori.  Is  that  all  ? 

Lydia.  No  ;  he  offers  me  secret  marriage. 

Dori.  Secret  marriage  ! 

Lydia.  I  see  the  danger,  and  wish  to  shun  it. 
You  may  find  me  some  place  of  refuge  in  France. 

Dori.  Can  you  so  easily  renoonce  all  the  flatter- 
ing prospects  love  has  raised  ? 

Lydia.  Yes  ;  and  not  only  them,  but  love  itself, 
when  it  is  my  duty. 

Dori.  Noble-minded  girl!  Remain  where  yoa 
are  ;  nay,  indulge  your  hopes  ;  for  know,  your 
lover  will  be  honoured  by  your  hand. 

Lydia.  Sir! — Honoured? 

Dori.  Honoured!  By  birth  yoa  are  greatly  his 
superior. 

Lydia.  Can  you  be  serious  ?  Oh !  trifle  not  with 
a  too  trembling  heart.  Why  did  my  mother  con- 
ceal this  from  me?  Oh  !  if  true,  why  die  and  leave 
it  unrevealed? 

Dori.  There  was  reason  :  she  was  not  your  mo- 
ther. 

Lydia.  Oh !  sir,  yon  have  conjured  up  ten  thou- 
sand busy  thoughts.    Is  my  mother  living? 

Dori.  No. 

Lydia.  My  father  1 

Dori.  He  is. 

Lydia.  Why  has  he  so  long  forsaken  me  T 
Dori.  That  must  be  told  hereafter.     Be  patient ; 
wait  the  event.     You  are  acquainted  with  Count 
Conolly  Villars  ? 

Lydia.  He  visits  here.  ,    . , 

Dori.  I  have  business  with  him. 
Lydia.  Ah  !  sir,  I  fear  you  will  meet  a  cool  re- 
ception.   Your  humble  appearance  and  his  prids 
will  but  ill  agree. 

Dori.  Fear  not ;  my  business  is  to  lower  his 
pride. 

Lydia.  Sir!  he  may  insult  you. 
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[Act  I. 


Dori.  Humble  though  I  am  myself,  I  hope  to 
teach  him  humility.  To  visit  you,  and  to  accom- 
plish this,  was  the  purport  of  ray  journey.  Adieu 
for  the  present.  Think  on  what  I  have  said  ;  and, 
though  by  birth  you  are  noble,  remember,  virtue 
alone  is  true  nobility.  [Exit. 

Enter  LucY :  her  dress  more,  characteristic  of  the 

girl  than  the  woman  ;  and  her  manner  full  of  life, 

hut  tempered  by  the  most  delicate  sensibilily, 

Lucy.  Well,  Lydia,  any  news  for  me? 

Lydia.  Mr.  Mao  Dermot  has  been  here  with  the 
Count'.s  compliinonts;  but,  in  reality,  to  see  if 
Lady  Peckham  was  at  home.  You  know  how 
he  wishes  to  avoid  her. 

Lucy.  Yes  ;  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  She  has 
just  been  with  me,  ushering  her  orders,  as  she  calls 
it.  "  I  desires,  miss,  you  vill  receive  Sir  Samooel 
Sheepy  as  your  intended  spouse."  And  so  she 
has  sent  me  here  to  be  courted;  and  the  inamo- 
rato is  coming,  as  soon  as  he  can  take  breath  and 
courage. 

Lydia.  But,  why,  my  dear,  do  yon  indulge  your- 
self in  mocking  yonr  mamma? 

Lucy.  Lydia,  I  must  either  laugh  or  cry ;  and, 
though  I  laugh,  I  assure  you  it  is  often  with  an 
aching  heart. 

Lydia.  My  dear  girl ! 

Lucy.  I  hope,  however,  you  will  own  there  is  no 
great  harm  in  laughing  a  little  at  this  charming  Ado- 
nis, this  whimsical  lover  of  mine. 

Lydia.  Perhaps  not. 

Luey.  What  can  his  reason  be  for  making  love 
to  me ! 

Lydia.  There's  a  question  ?  Pray,  my  dear,  do 
you  never  look  in  your  glass  1 

Lucy.  Um — yes.  But  does  he  never  look  in  his 
glass,  too? 

Lydia.  Perhaps  his  sight  begins  to  decay.  But 
are  you  not  alarmed? 

Lucy.  No. 

Lydia.  Do  not  you  love  the  Count? 

Lucy.  Um — Yes. 

Lydia.  Well,  and  you  know  how  violent  and 
prejudiced  Lady  Peckham  is. 

Lucy.  Perfectly.  But  I  have  Sir  Paul  on  my 
side;  and,  as  for  Sir  Samuel,  he  was  dandled  so 
long  in  the  nursery,  and  is  still  so  much  of  the  awk- 
ward, bashful  boy,  that  he  will  never  dare  to  put 
the  question  directly  to  me ;  and  I  am  determined 
never  to  understand  him  till  he  does. 

Lydia.  Here  he  comes. 

Lucy.  Don't  leave  me. 

En<(?r  Sir  Samuel  Sheepy. 

Sir  S.  (  Bowing  with  trepidation.)  Madam — Hem ! 
Madam — 

Lucy.  (Curtsying  and  mimicking.)  Sir — Hera! 
Sir — {Aside  to  Lydia.)  Count  his  bows. 

Sir  S.  Madam,  I — Hera!  I  am  afraid — I  am 
troublesome. 

L«cy.  Sir — Hem!  A  gentleman  of  your  merit — 
Hem! 

Sir  S.  (Continues  bowing  through  most  of  the 
scene.)  Oh  !  madam,  I  am  afraid — Hem  ! — You 
■re  busy. 

Lucy.  ( Curtsying  to  all  his  bows. )  Sir — Hem  ! 

Sir  S.  Do  me  the  honour  to  bid  me  begone. 

Lucy.  .Surely,  sir,  you  would  not  have  me  guilty 
of  rudeness  ? 

SirS.  (^«<fc.)  Whatablunder!  Madam— Flem! 
I  ask  ten  thousand,  pardons. 

Lucy.  Good  manners  require — Hem! 

Sir  S.  That  I  should  begone  without  biddins:. 
(Going.) 

Lucy.  Sir ! 

Sir  S.  (Aside.)  T  suppose  I'm  wrong  again. 

Lucy.  I  didn't  say  so,  sir. 

Sir  S.  (Turning  ^uirii.)  Didn't  yon,  madam? 


Lucy.  A  person  of  your  politeness,  breeding,  and 
accomplishments — Hem ! — 

SirS.  (Aside.)  She's  laughing  at  me. 

Lucy.  Ought  to  be  treated  with  all  reverence. 
(  Curtsying  with  ironic  gravity. ) 

SirS.  (Aside.)  Yes;  she's  making  a  fool  of  me. 

Lucy.  Sir!  Were  you  pleased  to  speak,  sir? 
Hem! 

Sir  S.  Hem  ! — Not  a  word,  madam. 

Lydia.  This  will  be  a  witty  conversation. 

Lucy.  I  presume,  sir' — hem! — ^you  have  some- 
thing to  communicate. 

SirS.  Madam! — Hem! — Yes,  madam — I  mean 
no,  madam.     No,  nothing — Hem! 

Lydia.  Nothing,  Sir  Samuel! 

Sir  S.  Hem  ! — Nothing  ;  nothing. 

Lucy.  Then  may  I  take  the  liberty,  sir,  to  in- 
quire— hem! — what  the  purport  of  your  visit  is? 
hem ! 

Sir  S.  The — the — the — hem ! — the — purport  is — 
hem! — I — T  have  really  forgotten. 

Lucy.  Oh!  pray,  sir,  take  time  to  recollect  your-, 
self. — Hem  !  I  am  sure,  Sir  Samuel — hem  ! — you 
have  something  to  say  to  me.    Hem  ! 

Sir  S.  Yes  ;  no,  no  ;  nothing. 

Li/dia.  Fie!  Sir  Samuel,  nothing  to  say  to  a  lady? 

Sir  S.  No. — Hem!  I  never  had  anything  to  say 
to  ladies  in  my  life.  That  is — Yes,  yes ;  I  own — 
I  have  something  of  the — the  utmost — hem! 

Lucy.  Indeed! 

Sir  S.  A  thing  which — lies  at  ray  heart. — Hem ! 

Lucy.  Mercy !  Sir  Samuel ! — Hem  ! 

Sir  S.  Which  I — hem  ! — have  long — But  I  will 
take  some  other  opportunity.  (Offering  to  go.) 

Lucy.  By  no  means.  Sir  Samuel.  Yonhavequite 
alarmed  me !  I  am  impatient  to  hear !  I  am  afraid 
you  are  troubled  im  mind. — Hem  ! 

Sir  S.  Why, — hem  ! — Yes,  madam, — rather — 
hem  ! 

Lucy.  I  declare,  I  thought  so.  I  am  very  sorry. 
Perhaps  you  are  afraid  of  death  ? 

Sir  ^. "Madam! 

Lucy.  Yet  you  are  not  so  very  old. 

SirS.  Madam! 

Lucy.  But  I  would  not  have  you  terrify  yourself 
too  much. — Hem  ! 

SirS.  Madam! 

Lticy.  I  perceive  I  have  guessed  it. 

Sir  S.  Madam  ! — Hem ! — No,  madam. 

Lucy.  What,  then,  is  this  important  secret? 
Nay,  pray  tell  me.     Hem! 

SirS.  Hem!  N — n — n — n  not  at  present,  ma- 
dam. 

Lucy.  Nay,  Sir  Samuel — 

Sir  S.  Some  other  time,  madam. — Hem  ! 

Lucy.  And  can  you  be  so  cruel  to  me?  Can  you? 
I  declare  I  shall  dream  about  you  :  shall  think  I 
see  you  in  your  winding-sheet;  or  some  such 
frighful  figure  ;  and  shall  wake  all  in  a  tremble. — 
Hem! 

Sir  S.  A  tremble,  indeed,  madam ! 

Lucy.  And  won't  you  tell  me.  Sir  Samuel? 
Won't  you? 

Sir  S.  N — n — n — n  not  at  present,  madam. — 
Hem! 

Lucy.  Well,  if  you  won't,  Sir  Samuel,  I  must 
leave  you;  for  what  yon  have  said  has  absolutely 
given  me  the  vapours. — Hem  ! 

SirS.  I,  madam?  Have  I  given  you  the  va» 
pours? 

Lucy.  Yes,  you  have,  Sir  Samuel ;  and  shock- 
ingly, too.  You  have  put  such  gloomy  ideas  into 
my  mind — 

SirS.  Bless  me,  madam — hem! 

Lucy.  Your  salts,  Lydia ! — Hem ! 

•Sir  S.  I  hope,  madam,  you — you  are  not  very 
ill ! 

Lucy.  Oh !  I  shall  be  better  in  another  room. — 
Hem! 


Act  II.  Scene  1.] 
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Sir  S.  (Aside.)  Yes,  yes  ;  'tis  my  company  that 
has  given  her  the  vapours.  {Aloud.)  Shall  I — 
(Confusedly  offering  his  arm.) 

Lucy.  No,  no;  stay  where  you  are,  Sir  Samuel. 

Sir  S.  (Aside.)  She  wants  to  be  rid  of  me. — 
Hem! 

Lucy.  Only,  remember,  you  are  under  a  pro- 
mise to  tell  me  your  secret. — Hem! — If  yon  don't, 
I  shall  certainly  see  your  ghost.  Remember — 
Hem!  [Exit. 

SirS.  Madam— 1—( To  Lydia.)  Miss  Lydia — 
Hem  ! 

Lydia.  Sir? 

Sir  S.  If  you  would — hem ! — be  so  civil,  I — 

Lydia.  Oh  !  sir,  I  have  the  vapours  as  bad  as 
Miss  Lucy.  [Exit. 

SirS.  Have  youl — Hem!  Bless  me!  The 
vapours!  My  old  trick.  I  always  give  young 
ladies  the  vapours  ;  I  make 'em  ill.  They  are  al- 
ways sick  of  me — hem  !  'Tis  very  strange,  that  I 
can't  learn  to  talk  without  having  a  word  to  say  ; 
a  thing  so  common,  too.  Why  can't  I  give  myself 
monkey  airs  ;  skip  here  and  there  ;  be  self-suffi- 
cient, impertinent,  and  behave  like  a  puppy;  pur- 
posely to  please  the  ladies?  What!  Is  there  no 
such  thing  to  be  found  as  a  woman  who  can  love  a 
man  for  his  modesty  ?  This  foreign  count,  now, 
my  rival,  is  quite  a  different  thing !  He,  (mimick- 
ing)— he  walks  with  a  straight  back,  and  a  cocked- 
up  chin,  and  a  strut,  and  a  stride,  and  stares,  and 
takes  snuff,  and— Yes,  yes;  he's  the  man  for  the 
ladies !  [Exit. 

ACT.  II. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  tlie  house  of  Sir  Paul 
Peckham, 

Enter  Lydia. 

Lydia,  I  cannot  forget  if.  My  father  alive,-  and 
I  of  noble  descent!  'Tis  very  strange!  Hope, 
doubt,  and  apprehension,  are  all  in  arms  !  Imagi- 
nation hurries  me  beyoud  all  limits  of  probability. 

Enter  Edmund. 

Edmund.  Why  do  you  thus  seek  solitude  t 

Lydia.  To  indulge  thought. 

Edmund.  Has  your  friend  brought  you  bad  news? 

Lydia.  No. 

Edmund.  What  has  he  said? 

Lydia.  Strange  things. 

Edmund.  Heavens!     What? 

Lydia.  You  would  think  me  a  lunatic,  were  I  to 
repeat  them. 

Edmund.  Lydia,  you  are  unjust. 

Lydia.  Ami?  Well,  then,  I  am  told — would 
yon  believe  it? — I  am  told  that  my  family  is  illus- 
trious. 

Edmund.  Good  heavens !  'tis  true  ! — I  feel  it  is 
true!  Charming  Lydia,  (kneeling)  thus  let  love 
pay  you  that  homage  which  the  blind  and  malig- 
nant world  denies. 

Lydia.  Rise,  Edmund  J  Birth  can,  at  best,  but 
confer  imaginary  dignity  :  there  is  no  true  grandeur, 
but  of  mind. 

Edmund.  Some  one  is  coming. 

Lydia.  Ay,  ay;  get  you  gone, 

Edmund.  I  am  all  transport! 

Lydia.  Hush!  Away! 

Edmund.  My  angel !  (Kisses  her  hand.) 

[Exit,  hastily. 

Enter  Footman,  introducing  DoRIMONT. 

Foot.  A  gentleman  to  you,  madam. 

Lydia.  This  sudden  return,  sir,  is  kind. 

Dori.  I  have  bethought  me.  The  moment  is 
critical,  and  what  I  have  to  communicate,  of  impor- 
tance.   Are  we  secure? 


Lydia  We  are :  this  is  my  apartment.  ( Lydia  goes 
and  bolts  the  door.)    Have  you  seen  the  Count,  sir^ 

Dori.  No;  but  I  have  written  to  blm  anony- 
mously. 

Lydia.  And  why  anonymously  ! 

Dori.  To  rouse"  his  feelings,  wound  his  vanity, 
and  excite  his  anger.  His  slumbering  faculties 
must  be  awakened.     Is  he  kind  to  you  ? 

Lydia.  No  ;  yet  I  believe  him  to  be,  generally, 
benevolent,  and  of  noble  heart ;  though  his  habitual 
haughtiness  gives  him  the  appearance  of  qualities 
the  very  reverse. 

Dori.  Worthy,  kind  girl !  You  were  born  for 
the  consolation  of  a  too  unfortunate  father! 

Lydia.  Again  you  remind  me  that  I  have  a  father. 
Why  am  I  not  allowed  to  see  himl  Why  am  I 
not  suffered  to  fly  into  his  arms'? 

Dori.  He  dreads  lest  his  wretched  and  pitiable 
condition  should  make  you  meet  him  with  coldness. 

Lydia.  Oh  !  how  little  does  he  know  my  heart ! 
Yet  speak :  tell  me,  what  monster  was  the  cause  of 
his  misery? 

Dori.  The  monster,  pride. 

Lydia.  Pride? 

Dori.  Your  mother's  pride,  which  first  squan- 
dered his  wealth,  and  next  endangered  his  life. 

Lydia.  How  you  alarm  me  ! 

Dori.  A  despicable  dispute  for  precedency  was 
the  occasion  of  a  duel,  in  which  your  father  killed 
his  antagonist,  whose  enraged  family,  by  suborning 
witnesses,  caused  him  to  be  convicted  of  murder; 
obliged  him  lo  fly  the  kingdom ;  and,  with  your 
mother,  wander  under  a  borrowed  name,  a  fugitive 
in  distant  countries. 

Lydia.  Heavens!  But  why  leave  me  ignorant 
of  my  birth  ? 

Dori.  That,  being  unfortunate,  you  might  be 
humble  ;  that  you  might  not  grieve  after  happiness 
which  you  seemed  destined  not  to  enjoy.  'Twas 
the  |)recaution  of  a  fond  father,  desirous  to  allevi- 
ate, if  not  to  succour  your  distress. 

Lydia.  Oh  !  how  I  burn  to  see  him.  Is  he  not 
in  danger?     Is  his  life  secure  "? 

Dori.  He  himself  can  scarcely  say.  His  enemies 
have  discovered  him;  are  hot  in  pursuit;  and  fer- 
tile in  stratagems  and  snares.  They  know  that 
justice  is  now  busied  in  his  behalf;  but  justice  is 
slow,  and  revenge  is  restless.  Their  activity,  I 
hear,  is  redoubled. 

Lydia.  Guard,  I  conjure  you  !  guard  my  father's 
safety  !  Let  me  fly  to  seek  him ;  conduct  me  to 
his  feet ! 

Dori.  He  wished  you  first  to  be  informed  of  his 
true  situation  ;  lest,  knowing  him  to  be  noble,  you 
should  expect  to  see  him  in  alPthe  pomp  and  afflu- 
ence, instead  of  meeting  a  poor,  dejected,  forlorn 
old  man. 

Lydia.  His  fears  are  unjust ;  injurious  to  every 
feeling  of  filial  affection  and  duty.  The  little  I  have, 
I  will  freely  partake  with  him.  My  riothes,  the 
diamond  which  my  supposed  mother  left  me,  what- 
ever I  possess,  shall  instantly  be  sold  for  his  relief: 
my  life  shall  be  devoted  to  soften  his  sorrows. 
Oh  !  that  I  could  prove  myself  worthy  to  be  his 
daughter.  Oh !  that  I  could  pour  out  my  sonl  to 
secure  his  felicity. 

Dori.  Forbear!  let  me  breathe!  Affection  cannot 
find  utterance !  Oh  !  this  melting  heart!  iMy  child! 

Lydia.  Sir? 

Dori.  My  Lydia ! 

Lydia.  Heavens  I 

Dori.  My  child!  my  daughter! 

Lydia.  (Falling  at  his  feet.)  Can  it  be  ?— My 
father!     Oh,  ecstacy! 

Dori.  Rise,  my  child  !  Suffer  me  to  appease  my 
melting  heart! — Oh!  delight  of  my  eyes!  Why 
is  not  your  brother  like  you  ? 

jLyAffl.  My  brother!     Who?    Have  I  a  broth*r? 

Dori.  The  Count  is  your  brother. 
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Lydia.  'Tis  too  much  ! 
Dori.  He  is  not  worthy  such  a  sister. 
Lydia.  The  sister  of  the  Count!  I?  Ah!  Nature, 
thy  instincts  are  fabulous  ;  for,  were  they  not,  his 
heart  would  have  beaten  as  warraly  towards  me, 
as  mine  has  done  for  him. 

Dori.  I  will  make  him  blush  at  his  arrogance. 
You  shall  witness  his  confusion,  which  shall  be 
public,  that  it  may  be  effectual. 

Lydia.  Would  you  have  me  avoid  explanation 
with  him? 

Dori.  Yes,  for  the  present.  I  mean  to  see  him. 
Our  meeting  will  be  warm;  but  he  shall  feel  the 
authority  of  a  father. 

Lydia.  If  yoa  be  a  stranger  to  him,  I  fear  lest — 
Dori.  No,  no;  he  knows  rae,  but  knows  not  all 
his    obligations  to  rae.     I  have  secretly  supplied 
him  with  money,  and  gained  him  promotion  ;  which 
he   has  vainly  attributed  to  his  personal   merits. 
Bat  I  must  be  gone.    My  burthened  heart  is  eased. 
Once  more,  dear  child  of  my  alVections,  be  prudent. 
I  have  much  to  apprehend  ;  but,  should  the  present 
moment  prove  benign,  my  future  days  will  all  be 
peace.  {Knocking  heard  at  the  chamber  door.) 
Lydia.  {Alarmed..)  Who's  there? 
Sir  P.  {  mthoitt.)  'Tis  I !     Open  th^  door. 
Lydia,  I  am  busy,  sir. 
Sir  P.  Psha!     Open  the  door,  I  tell  you. 
Dori.  Who  is  iV. 
Lydia.  Sir  Paul. 

Dori.  And  does  be  take  the  liberty  to  come  into 
your  apartment? 

Lyilta.  Oh  !  sir,  he  will  take  any  liberty  he  can. 
Sir  P.  Why  don't  you  open  the  door  ? 
Dori.  You  are  surrounded  by  danger  and  temp- 
tation. 
Lydia.  Have  no  fears  for  me,  sir. 
Sir  P.  Will  you  open  the  door,  I  say  ? 
Dori.    Let  him   come   in.      {Lydia  unbolts  the 
door. ) 

Enter  Sir  Paul  Peckham. 
Sir  P.  What  is  the  reason,  you  dear  little  bag- 
gage, that  you  always  shut  yourself  up  so  care- 
fully T 

Lijdia.  You  are  one  of  the  reasons,  sir. 
Sir  P.  Psha!  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  me. 
Lydia.  I'm  not  afraid  of  you,  sir. 
Sir  P.  Why,  that's  right.      I'm  come   to   talk 
matters  over  with  you.     My  lady's  out  a  visiting. 
{Mimicking.)  The  coast  is  clear.     I  have  secured 
my  graceless  dog  of  a  son.     I  suspect — 
Lydia.  What,  sir"? 

Sir  P.  But  it  won't  do.  Mind!  take  the  hint ; 
I've  heard  of  an  excellent  house — ■ 

Lydia.  You  are  running  on,  as  usual,  sir. 
Sir  P.  With  a  convenient  back  door.  I'll  be- 
speak you  a  carriage.  Choose  your  own  liveries  ; 
keep  as  many  footmen  as  you  please;  indulge  in 
everything  your  heart  can  wish.  Operas,  balls, 
routs,  masquerades;  Rotten-row  of  a  Sunday; 
town  house  and  country  house  !  Bath,  Bristol,  or 
Buxton !  Hot  wells,  or  cold  wells !  Onl  v — Hem  ! 
Eh? 

Lydia.  Sir,  I  must  not  hear  such  ribaldry. 
(S'jV  P.  Indeed  but  you  must,  my  dear !     How 
will  you  help  it?     You  can't  escape  me,  now  ;  I 
have   vou  fast.     No  scapegrace  scoundrel  of  a — 
{Mr,  Dorimont  comes  forward.)  And  so — 
Dori.  And  so,  sir  ! 

.Sj'r  P.  Zounds!    {Pause.)    And   so!     {Looking 
round.)  Locked  up  together!     Yoa  were  busy. 
Dori.  Well,  sir? 

Sir  P.  Oh  !  very,  sir.  Perhaps  you  have  a  house 
yourself,  sir — 
Dori.  Sir? 

Sir  P.  With  a  convenient  back  door  1 
Dori.    So    far   from   oflering   the  lady  such  an 
insult,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  chastise  that  impo- 
tent ellrontery  which  has  been  so  daring. 


Sir  P,  Hem  !— Yon  are  very  civil,  sir;  and,  as 
a  return  for  your  compliment,  I  am  ready  to  do 
myself  the  pleasure,  sir,  to  wait  on  yoa  down 
stairs. 

Lydia.  I'll  spare  you  the  trouble,  sir. 

Dori.  Though  this  lady's  residence  here  will  be 
but  short,  I  would  have  you  beware,  sir,  how  you  i 
shock  her  ears  again,  with  a  proposal  so  vile. 

Sir  P,  Your  caution  is  kind,  sir. 

Dori.  I  am  sorry  it  is  necessary,  sir.  What!  ! 
The  head  of  a  house;  the  father  of  a  family!  Oh!  ' 
shame !  He  who,  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  s 
grave,  would  gratify  appetites  which  he  no  longer  r 
knows,  by  reducing  the  happy  to  misery,  and  the  i 
innocent  to  guilt,  deserves  to  sink  into  that  con- 
tempt and  infamy,  into  which  he  would  plunge 
unwary  simplicity.  [^Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — An  elegant  apartment  at  Count  ViBars'. 

Enter  Mac  Dermot,  and  Picard  with  a  letter  in 
his  hand,  meeting, 

Mac  D,  So,  Mr.  Picard,  what  have  yoa  got 
there  1 

Picard.  Von  lettre  for  Monsieur  le  Comte. 

Mac  D.  Well,  give  it  me,  and  go  about  your, 
business,  ! 

Picard.  No ;  I  not  go  about  my  bisaness.  Mj  ■ 
bisaness  is  to  speaka  to  you. 

Mac  D.  To  me  !     And  what  is  it  you  want  ? 

Picard.  Mon  argent;  my  vage  an  my  congi! 
My  dismiss ! 

Mac  D.  How,  man  alive  ? 

Picard.  You  are  de — de  factotum  to  de  Count. 
He  suffare  no  somebody  to  speaka  to  him  ;  so  I  am 
come  speaka  to  you. 

Mac  D.  Arrah,  now  !  and  are  you  crazy'?  Quit 
the  sarvice  of  a  Count !     Your  reason,  man  1 

Picard.  My  raison  is  you  talka  too  mosh  enough  ; 
he  no  talk  at  all.  I  follow  him  from  France;  I 
yet  live  vid  him  by-and-by  four  mouth,  he  no  speaka 
to  me  four  vord. 

Mac  D.  What  then? 

Picard.  Vat  den ! — Je  suis  Francois,  mot!  I 
ave  de  tongue  for  a  de  speaka;  I  mus  speaka; 
I  vila  speaka!  He  not  so  mosh  do  mee  de/ai;<?ur 
to  scold  a  me!  I  ave  leave  de  best  madame  in 
Paris  for  Monsieur  le  Comte. — Quelle  femme! — 
Her  tongue  vas  nevare  still:  nevare!  She  scold 
and  she  clack,  clack,  clack,  clack,  clack,  from 
all  day  an  all  night!     Oh  !  it  vas  delight  to  hear. 

Mac  D.  And  so  you  want  to  be  scolded? 

Picard.  Oui;  I  love  to  be  scold,  I  love  to  scold; 
to  be  fall  out  an  to  be  fall  in.  C'est  mon  gout. 
De  plaisir  of  my  life.  Jirai  crever  !  If  I  no  speak 
I  burst. 

Mac  D.  And  is  it  you,  now,  spalpeen !  that 
would  chatter  in  theprisence  of  the  Count? 

Picard.  Shatter,  shatter!  Ha!  Vat  you  mean 
shatter? 

Mac  D.  Have  not  you  roast  beef  and  plnra- 
puddingl 

Picard.  Vat  is  roas  beef,  vat  is  plora-boodin, 
got  tarn  !  if  1  no  speaka  1  I  ave  a  de  master  in 
France  dat  starva  me,  dat  pay  me  no  gage,  dat 
leave  a  me  lout  en  guenilles;  all  rag  an  tattare; 
yet  I  love  him  better  as  mosh!  Pourquoi?  {Affec- 
tionately.) Helas!  J'6tois  son  cher  ami!  His 
dear  fren !  He  talka  to  me,  I  talka  to  him.  I 
laugh  at  his  joke,  he  laugh  aussi,  an  1  am  both 
togeder  so  happy  as  de  prince.  But,  de  Count! 
Oh!  he  as  proud! — Ha! — Comme  ^a,  {Mimicking.) 

Mac  D,  Poh !  Now,  my  good  fellow,  have 
patience. 

Picard.  Patience!  Moil  I  no  patience.  If  I 
no  speak,  I  am  enrag6.  I  am  French  ;  I  am  Picard. 
Ven  de  heart  is  full,  de  tongue  mus  run.  I 
give  you  varn.  Let  ray  masta  speak,  or  I  shall 
dismissamy  masta! 


Scene  1.] 
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Mac  D.  Here  comes  the  Coant 
man,  and  hould  joar  tongae. 

Enter  Coil  NT  Conolly  Vili.ARS,  followed  by  two 
Footmen  in  handsome  liveries,  who  place  them- 
selves in  the  back  ground,     Mac  Dermot  comes 
a  little  forward. 
Count.  The  more  I  reflect  on  my  own  infataation, 
the  more  I  am  astonished ! 
Mac  D.  My  lord — 

Count.  {Walking  about.)  A  man  of  my  birth! 
My  rank  !  A  brewer's  daughter! 
Mac  D.  My  lord- 
Count.  (Gives  him  a  forbidding  look.)  The  world 
contains  not  a  woman  so  lovely! — Neither  do  they 
condescend  to  court  my  alliance! — I  must  petition, 
and  fawn,  and  acknowledge  the  high  honour  done. 
No  ;  if  I  do— Yet,  'tis  false!  I  shall— I  feel  I  shall 
be  thus  abject. 

Mac  D.  Ff — I  might  be  so  bould — 
Count.  Well,  sir! 

Mac  D.  A  letter  for  your  lordship. 
Count.  Oh!  What, from  (he  ambassador! 
Mac  D.  No,  'faith,  my  lord. 
Count.  Ha?     The  Dutchess  1 
Mac  D.     No,    my    lord;     nor    the    Dutchess 
neither. 
,,Count.  Who  then,  sir? 
Mac  D.  'Faith,  my  lord,  that  is  more   than    I 
can  say.     But,  perhaps,  the  letter  itsilf  can   tell 
you. 

Count.  Sir! — Who  brought  it? 
Picard.  t/repauwe  va/etfootaman,  mee  lor.    His 
shoe,  his  slocking,  his  habit,  his  chapeau,  vas  all 
patch  an  piece.     And  he  vas — 

Mac  D.  {Aside,  interrupting  him.)  Bo! 
Count.  {Throwing   down  the  letter,   blowing   his 
fingers,  and  dusting  them  with  his  white  handker- 
chief.)    Fob!  Open   it,    and    inform    me    of   the 
contents. 

Mac  D.  Yes,  my  lord. 
Picard.  His  visage,  mee  lor — 
Count.  How  now  ! 
Picard.  Mee  lor — 

Mac  D.  'Sblood,  man !  {Stopping  his  mouth,  and 
pushing  him  back.) 

Count.  {Makes  signs  to  the  footmen,  who  bring 
an  arm-chair  forward,  and  again  submissively  re- 
tire.) She  is  ever  uppermost!  I  cannot  banish 
her  my  thoughts!  Do  you  hear?  Dismiss  those — 
(  Waving  his  hand.) 

Mac  D.  Yes,  my  lord. — Hark  yon,  spalpeens  I 
{Waving  his  hand  with  the  same  air  as  the  Count.) 

[  Exeunt  Footmen. 
Picard.  {Advancing.)  Monsieur  le  Comte — 
Count.  {After  a  stare.)  Again! 
Picard.  I  ave  von  requite  to  beg — 
Count.  Pay  that  fellow  his  wages,  immediately. 
Mac  D.  I  tould  you  so.    {Pushing  him  away.) 
Hush!  Silence! 

Picard.  Silence 
silence.    I — 

Mac  D.  Poh!  Boderation!  Be  aisy! — I  will 
try  now  to  make  your  pace.  {Pushes  him  off,  and 
then  returns  to  examining  the  letter. ) 

Count.  Insolent  menial!  Well,  sir,  the  contents? 
Mac  D.  'Faith,  my  lord,  I  am  afraid  the  contents 
■will  not  plase  you ! 
Count.  How  so,  sir? 

Mac  D,  Why,  as  for  the  how  so,  my  lord,  if 
your  lordship  will  but  be  plased  to  rade — 
Count.  Didn't  I  order  you  to  read  ? 
Mac  D,  To  be  sure  you  did,  my  lord  ;    but   I 
should  take  it  as  a  viry  particular  grate  favour,  if 
that  your  lordship  would  but  be  plased  to  rade  for 
yoarsilf. 
j         Count.  Why,  sir? 

Mac  D.  Your  lordship's  timper  is  a  little  warm ; 
*nd — 


I   am  no  English.      I  hate 


Count.  Read! 

Mac  D.  Well,  if  I  must  I  must. — "  The  person 
who  thinks  proper,  at  present,  to  address  you" — 
Count.  Sir! 
Mac  D.  My  lord! 

Count.  Be  pleased  to  begin  the  letter]  sir! 
Mac  D.  Begin  !     Sarra  the  word  of  beginning  Is 
here — before  or  after — 
Count.  "  The  person?" 
Mac  D.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Count.  Mighty  odd!  {Throwshimselfinthearmr- 
chair.)  Proceed,  sir. 

Mac  D.  {Reads.)  "  The  person  who  thinks  proper, 
at  present,  to  address  you,  lakes  the  liberty  to  inform 
you  that  your  haughtiness,  instead  of  being  dignified, 
is  ridiculous — " 

Count.  {Starting up.)  Sir! 
Mac  D.  Why  now,  I  tould  your  lordship — 
Count.  {  Walking  about.)     Go  on  ! 
Mac  D.  {Reads,  with  hesitating  fear.)  "  The  little 
— merit — merit — you  have — ' ' 

Count.  The  little  merit  I  have?   The  little?   The 

little?  {Mac  Dermot  holds  up  the  letter.)    Go  on ! 

Mac  D.  {Reads.)    "  The  little  merit  you    have, 

cannot  convince  the  world  that  your  pride — is  not — 

is  not — 16'  not — " 

Count.  Is  not  what? 
Mac  D.  (Reads.)  "Impertinent." 
Count.  (Striking  Mac  Dermol.)  Rascal! 
Mac  D.  Viry  well,  my  lord!     (Throwing  down 
the  letter.)    I  humbly  thank  your  lordship.    By 
Jasus!  but  I'll  remimber  the  favour. 
Count.  {  More  coolly. )  Read,  sir. 
Mac  D.  To  the  divie  I  pitch  me,  if  I  do! 
Count.  (Conscious  of  having  done  wrong .)  Read, 
Mac  Dermot. 

Mac  D.  No,  my  lord ;  Mao  Dermot  is  a  man ! 
An  Englishman  !  Or,  an  Irishman,  by  Jasus,  which 
is  better  still !  And,  by  the  holy  poker,  if  but 
that  j'our  lordship  was  not  a  lord,  now — (Pulling 
down  his  sleeves,  and  clenching  his  fist  with  great 
agony.) 

Count.  (  Carelessly  letting  his  purse  fall. )  Pick 
up  that  purse,  Mac  Dermot. 

Mac  D.  'Tis  viry  well !— Oh !— Well,  well,  well! 
(Lays  the  purse  on  the  table.) 

Count.  You  may  keep  it,  Mac  Dermot. 
Mac  D.  What!  I  touch  it!     No,  my  lord,  don't 
you  think  it:  I  despise  your  guiueas.    An  Irish- 
man is  not  to  be  paid  for  a  blow  ! 

Count.  (  With  increasing  consciousness  of  error, 
and  struggling  with  his  feelings.)  — I — I  have  been 
hasty — 

Mac  D.  Well,  well !— 'Tis  viry  well ! 
Count.  I  am — I — I  am  sorry,  Mac  Dermot. 
Mac  D.  My  lord  I 

Count.  (Emphatically.)  Very  sorry — 
Mac  D.  My  lord ! 

Count.  Pray,  forget  it!  (Taking  him  by  the 
hand.)     I  cannot  forgive  myself. 

Mac  D.  By  the  blessed  Mary,  then,  but  I  can. 
Your  lordship  is  a  noble  gentleman.  There  is 
many  an  upstart  lord  has  the  courage  to  strike, 
when  they  know  their  poor  starving  depindants' 
hands  are  chained  to  their  sides,  by  writchedness 
and  oppression  ;  but  few,  indeed,  have  the  courage 
to  own  the  injury  1 

Count.  I  will  remember,  Mac  Dermot,  that  I 
am  in  your  debt. 

Mac  D.  'Faith,  and  if  yon  do,  my  lord,  your 
roimory  will  be  better  than  mine.  I  have  lived 
with  your  lordship  some  years;  and,  though  not 
always  a  kind,  you  have  always  been  a  ginerous, 
master.  To  be  sure,  I  niver  before  had  the  honour 
of  a  blow  from  your  lordship;  but,  then,  I  niver 
before  had  the  satisfaction  to  be  quite  sure  that, 
while  you  renumbered  yourself  to  be  a  lord, 
yon  had  not  forgotten  poor  Mac  Dermot  was  a 
man. 
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Count.  Well,  well !  (Aside,  and  his  pride  return- 
ing.) He  thinks  he  has  a  license,  now,  to  prate. — 
There  is  no  teaciiing  servants;  nay,  indeed,  there 
is  no  leaching  any  one  a  sense  of  propriety. 

Mac  D.  Did  your  lordship  spake?  {Bowing 
kindli/. ) 

Count.  Give  me  that  letter.  And — take  the 
money:  it  is  yours. 

Mac  D.  Your  lordship  will  be  plased  for  to 
pardon  me,  there.  If  you  think  proper,  you  may 
give  me  twice  as  mucli  to-morrow  ;  but  the  divie 
a  doit  I'll  touch  for  to-day  ! 

Count.  Wait  within  call. 

Mac  D.  (Going.)  I  niver  before  knew  he  was 
all  togedther  such  a  jewel  of  a  master.  [^Exit. 

Count.  'Tis  this  infernal  letter  that  caused  me 
to  betray  myself  thus,  to  my  servant!  And  who 
is  this  insolent,  this  rash  adviser?  May  I  perish 
if  I  do  not  punish  the  affront!  Here  is  no  name! 
A  strange  hand,  too  !  (Reads.)  "  The  friend  who 
gives  you  this  iiseful  lesson,  has  disguised  his  hand, 
and  concealed  his  name' — Anonymous  coward  ! — 
"  His  present  intention  being  to  awaken  reflection, 
and  make  you  blush  at  your  own  bloated  vanity." — 
Intolerable! — "  Or,  if  not,  to  prepare  you  fur  a 
visit  from  one  who  thinks  it  his  duty  to  lower  your 
arrogance  ;  and  who  will  undertake  the  disagreeable 
task  this  very  dag." — Will  he?  will  he? — Mac 
Dermot ! 

Enter  Mac  Dermot. 

Mac  D.  My  Lord  ! 

Count.  If  any  stranger  inquire  for  me,  inform  me 
instantly. 

Mac  D.  Yes,  my  lord. 

£«<er  Edmund. 

Mdmund.  Good-morrow,  Count. 

Count.  {Slightly  bowing,  and  with  vexation  to 
Mac  Dermot.)  Why,  were  are  my  fellows?  No- 
body to  shew  the  gentleman  up? 

Edmund.  Oh  !  you  are  too  ceremonious  by  half, 
Count. 

Count.  A  little  ceremony,  sir,  is  the  essence  of 
good  breeding-. 

Edmund.  Psha ! 

Count.  Psha,  sir! 

Edmund.  Ceremony,  like  fringe  hiding  a  beau- 
tiful face,  makes  you  suspect  grace  itself  of  defor- 
mity. 

Count.  Do  you  hear,  Mac  Dermot ! 
-     Mac  D.  My  lord ! 

Count.  See  that  those  rascals  are  more  at- 
tentive. 

Edmund.  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Count? 

Count.  (Muttering  and  traversing.)  Count ! 
Count! 

Edmuud.  You  seem  out  of  temper. 

Count.  Oh  dear!  No,  no!— Upon  my  honour, 
no  !  You  totally  mistake  ;  I  assure  you,  you  mis- 
take. I'm  very  glad  to  see  you  ;  T  am,  indeed  ! 
{Taking  him  eagerly  by  the  hand.) 

Edmund.  I'm  very  glad  you  are.  Though  you 
have  an  odd  mode  of  expressing  your  joy.  But 
you  are  one  of  the  unaccountables.  Cast  off  this 
formality — 

Count.  {Aside.)  Very  fine!  {Biting  his  fingers.) 
Formality,  sir! 

Edmuud.  Give  the  heart  its  genuine  How  ; 
throw  away  constraint,  and  don't  appear  as  if 
j'ou  were  always  on  the  tenter-hooks  of  imaginary 
msult. 

Count.  I!  {Aside.)  This  is  d d  impertinent! 

{Struggling  to  be  over  familiar.)    You  entirely  mis- 
conceive me ;    my   character  is  frank   and    open. 
No  man  has  less  constraint;  I  even  study  to  be, 
as  it  were,  spontaneous. 
Edmund.  Ila,  ha,  ha  !     I  perceive  you  do. 


Count.  Really,  sir — (Aside.)  Does  he  mean  to 
insult  me? 

Edmund.  I  thought  to  have  put  you  in  a  good 
humour. 

Count.  I  am  iu  a  good  humour,  sir  !  I  never 
was  in  a  better  humour,  sir! — never,  sir!  S'death! 
A  good  humour,  indeed! — Some  little  regard  to 
propriety,  and  such  manners  as  good  breeding 
prescribes  to  gentlemen — 

Edmund.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  well.  Count,  en- 
deavour to  forget  the  gentleman,  and — 

Count.  .Sir  !  No,  sir  :  however  you  may  think 
proper  to  act,  that  is  a  character  I  shall  never 
forget. 

Edmund.  Never,  except  at  such  moments  as 
these,  I  grant.  Count. 

Count.  By — 

Edmund.  Well  gulped  !  I  had  a  sort  of  a  mes- 
sage; but  I  lind  I  must  take  some  other  opportu- 
nity, when  you  are  not  quite  in  so  good  a  humour. 
{Going.)  I'll  tell  my  sister  what — 

Count.  Sir!  Your  sister!  My  divine  Lacy  ! — 
A  message! 

Edmund.  So,  the  magic  chord  is  touched. 

Count.  Dear  sir,  I — I — I  am  afraid  I  am  warm. 
Your  sister,  you  said — I  doubt,  I — that  is — 

Edmund.  Well,  well;  make  no  apologies. 

Count.  Apologies!  No,  sir,  I  didn't  mean — that 
is — yes,  I — my  Lucy — my  Lucy — What  message? 

Edmund.  Nay,  I  cannot  well  say  myself.  You 
know  the  madcap.  She  bade  me  tell  you,  if  I  hap- 
pened to  see  you,  that  she  wanted  to  give  you  a 
lecture. 

Count.  Indeed!  I'm  lectured  by  the  whole 
family.  (Aside.)    On  what  subject? 

Edmund.  Perhaps  you'll  take  pet  again? 

Count.  I,  sir?  Take  pet!  My  sense  of  proprietyj 
sir — 

Edmund.  Why,  ay,  your  sense"  of  propriety, 
which,  by-the-by,  my  flippant  sister  calls  your 
pride,  is  always  on  the  watch,  to  catch  the  moment 
when  it  becomes  you  to  take  oft'ence. 

Count.  You — you  are  determined  I  shall  not 
want  opportunities. 

Edmund.  You  mistake.  Count ;  I  have  a  friend- 
ship for  you — Why,  what  a  forbidding  stare  is  that, 
now  !  Ay,  a  friendship  for  you. 

Count.  Sir,  I — I  am  not  insensible  of  the  hoi 
nour — 

Edmund.  Yes,  you  are. 

Count.  (  With  great  condescension. )  Sir,  you  are 
exceedingly  mistaken;  very  exceedingly;  indeed 
you  are.  As  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  there  is  no 
gentleman  whom  I  should  think  it  a  higher — that 
is — upon  my  soul — 

Sir  P.  (  Without.)  Is  the  Count  at  home,  young 
man? 

Footman.  (  Without.)  Yes,  sir, 

Edmund.  I  hear  my  father:  we  have  had  a  fracas; 
I  must  escape.  If  you  will  come  and  listen  to  my 
sister's  lecture,  so.    Good  morrow  !  [Exit. 

Count.  'Tis  insufterable!    Never,  sure,  did  man      j 
of  my  rank  run  the  gauntlet  thus  !    No  respect,  no      j 
distinction  of  persons  !   But  with  people  of  this  class 
'tis  ever  so  :  "  Hail,  fellow,  well  met!" 

Enter  SiR  Paul  Peckham. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  "  hail,  follow,  well  met!''  eh!  yoa 
jolly  dog?  (Shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand.) 

Count.  Hem!  Good— good  morrow,  sir.  Here 
is  another  family  lecturer.  (Aside.) 

Sir  P.  Was  not  that  young  Mock-modesty  that 
brushed  by  me  on  the  stairs? 

Count.  It  was  your  son,  sir. 

Sir  P.  "  Good  morning,  sir!"  said  the  scoundrel, 
when  he  was  out  of  my  reach.  D — e!  (feigns  to 
kick)  I  would  have  shewn  him  the  shortest  way  to 
the  bottom.  Well — eh !  you  have  elegant  apart- 
ments here. 
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Count.  Very  indifferent,  sir. 

Sir  P.  I  shall  remain  in  town  for  a  fortnight,  and 
am  glad  jou  live  so  near.  We'll  storm  the  wine- 
cellar — I  hear  you  are  no  flincher — eh  !  Wijen  shall 
we  have  a  set- to,  eh?  When  shall  we  have  a  rory- 
tory?  A  catch,  and  a  toast,  and  a  gallon  a  man? 
But,  efc!  what's  tiie  matter?  a'n'tyou  well? 

Count.  (With  sudden  affability.)  Oh!  yes.  Sir 
Paul ;  exceedingly  well.  Sir  Paul ;  never  better,  Sir 
Paul. 

Sir  P.  Why,  that's  right.  I  thought  you  had 
been  struck  dumb. 

Count.  Oh  !  by  no  means,  Sir  Paul.  I  am  very 
happy  to  see  yon;  «xtremely  happy;  inexpres- 
sibly— 

Sir  P^  I  knew  you  would.  What  say  you  to  my 
Lucy,  eh? 

Count.  Say  I  That  she — she  is  a  phoenix. 

Sir  P.  J) — e  !  so  she  is.-  What  is  a  phoenix? 

Count.  I  adore  her. 

Sir  P.  That's  right! 

Count.  The  day  that  makes  her  mine  will  be  the 
liappiest  of  my  life. 

Sir  P.  So  it  will ;  for  I'll  make  you  as  drunk  as 
an  emperor.  Hallo,  there!  get  your  master's  hat. 
Gome,  come;  you  shall  dine  with  me.  (^Taking  him 
by  the  arm.) 

Count.  Sir? 

Sir  P.  D — e!  I'll  make  yon  drank  to-day? 

Count.  Did  yon  speak  to  me,  sir  ? 

Sir  P.  To  you?  Why,  what  the  devil!  do  j'ou 
think  I  spoke  to  your  footman?  (^Quitting  his 
urm.) 

Count.  {Again  endeavouring  to  he  affable.)  Oh! 
no,  Sir  Paul ;  no,  I — pardon  me — I — I  was  absent. 

Sir  P,  Absent!  I  smell  a  rat:  your  dignity  took 
miff. 

Count.  No,  Sir  Paul ;  by  no  means.  No,  I — that 
is — I  will  acknowledge,  I  am  not  very  much  ac- 
customed to  such  familiarities. 

Sir  P,  Are  you  not?    Then  you  soon  must  be. 

Count.  Sir? 

Sir  P.  Ay,  sir ;  a  few  lessons  from  me  will  cure 
yon. 

Count.  Sir,  I — 

Sir  P.  I  am  t^ie  man  to  make  yoa  throw  off.  I'll 
teach  you  to  kick  your  statelrness  down  stairs,  and 
toss  your  pride,  as  I  do  my  wig,  behind  the  fire. 

Count.  Good  breeding,  sir — 

Sir  P.  Good  breeding,  sir,  is  a  blockhead,  sir. 
None  of  your  formal  Don  Glums;  none  of  your 
grand  pas  for  me.  A  friend,  good  fellowship,  and 
t'other  bottle :  that's  my  motto. 

Count.  People  of  m}'  rank  distinguish — 

Sir  P.  D —  distinctions ! 

Count.  They  make  it  a  condition,  sir — 

Sir  P.  Indeed !  Look  you,  my  dear  Count,  either 
unforidle,  or  you  and  I  are  two.  You  tell  n>e  you 
love  my  daughter:  she  is  the  finest  girl  in  England; 
and  I  believe  the  slut  has  taken  a  fancy  to  you. 
The  match  pleases  me,  becaase  it  displeases  my 
wife;  and,  except  when  you  are  riding  your  high 
horse.  I  like  you.  Count.  Dismount,  and  it's  a 
match;  if  Bot,  turn  the  peg,  and  prance;  I'm  your 
humble. 

Count.  (Aside.)  I'll  not  endure  it :  racks  shall 
not  make  me  bend  to  this. 

Sir  P.  Lucy  is  a  wench  after  my  own  heart.  No 
piping,  no  pining,  no  sobbing  for  her.  I  have  a 
fine  fellow  in  my  eye — 

Count.  {Alarmed.)  Sir? 

Sir  P.  None  of  your  Sir  Ramrod  Grumble- 
gizzards. 

Count.  By  heavens!  I  would  cut  the  villain's 
throat  who  should  dare  impede  my  happiness. 

•Sir  P.  Why,  ay,  d— e  !  now  you  talk. 

Count.  The  loss  of  my  Lucy  would  render  me 
the  most  wretched  of  beings. 


Enter  Mac  Dermot  with  the  Count's  hat. 

Sir  P.  To  be  sure.  ( Taking  the  Count  by  tha 
arm.)  Come,  come.  (Claps  the  Count's  hat  on  his 
head.)  Dinner  is  waiting:  I  smell  the  haunch;  it 
perfumes  the  whole  street.  Come  along.  I  hate  the 
shackles  of  Ceremony.  A  smoking  table,  and  a  re- 
plenished sideboard,  soon  put  all  men  on  a  level. 
Your  hungry  and  thirsty  souls  for  nrel  He  that 
enters  my  houire,  always  deposits  his  grandeur,  if 
he  have  any,  at  the  door.  (.Sin</.s.)  "  This  brown  jug, 
my  dear  Tom,  which  now  foams  with  mild  ale." 
Mac  D.  Well  said,  old  Toby !    Oh  ! 

£r/ie  Count  makes  disconcerted  attempts  to 
preserve  his  stateliness,  wislting  to  be  fami- 
liar, but  scarcely  knowing  how  to  behavcy 
Mac  Dermot  enjoying  the  Count's  embar- 
rassment.— Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — The  Drawing-room  of  Sir  Paul  Peckham, 
elegantly  furnuihed,  hut  hung  all  round  with  prints, 
chiefly  caricatures, 

Edmund  and  Lydia  discovered. 

Edmund.  I  shall  never  recover  from  my  surprise. 

Lydia.  Hush ! 

Edmund.  The  Count  your  brother?  My  sister, 
my  family ,  must  be  informed. 

Lydia.  Not  on  your  life,  Edmund.  So  implacable 
are  his  enemies,  that  my  father  informs  me  an 
exempt,  bribed  by  them,  has  followed  him  to 
England. 

Edmund.  Impotent  malice'.  The  laws  will  here 
protect  him. 

Lydia.  Oh!  who  can  say?  The  wicked  cunning 
of  such  life-hunters  is  dreadful.  I  insist,  therefore, 
upon  your  promise. 

Edmund.  My  angel!  fear  nothing.  (Kissing  her 
hand.) 

Enter  LuCY,  unperceived. 

Lucy.  (Placing  herself  beside  Edmund.)  Turn 
about.    Now  me.  (Holding  out  her  hattd.) 

Edmund.  Oh !  sister,  I  am  the  happiest  of  men. 

Lucy.  And  you  appear  to  be  very  busy,  too, 
with  your  happiness. 

Edmund.  Did  you  but  know — 

Lucy.  Oh !  I  know  a  great  deal  more  than  you 
suspect ;  not  but  you  seem  to  be  taking  measures 
to  inform  the  whole  house. 

Edmund.  Of  what? 

Lucy.  (Placing  herself  between  them.)  That  you 
two  are  neve^:  easy  apart. 

Edmund.  Sister,  I — I  must  insist  that  you  speak 
of  this  lady  with — with  every  respect. 

Lucy,  Brother! 

Lydia.  Edmund! 

Edmund.  Sister,  I  don't  understand.  Are  you 
narrow-minded  enough  to  suppose  this  young  lady 
unworthy  the  hand  of — 

Lucy.  Of  my  brother?  No;  to  call  my  Lydia 
sister  ( taking  her  hand)  is  one  of  the  things  on  earth 
I  most  fervently  wish. 

Lydia.  My  generous  friend ! 

Edmund.  My  charming  girl ! 

Lucy.  But,  then — 

Edmund,  There  are  now  no  buts:  it  will  be  an 
honour.  I  say,  sister,  you — you  don't  know — in 
short,  I  must  very  earnestly  solicit  you  to  treat 
Miss  Lydia  with  all  possible  delicacy.  I — I — I 
cannot  tell  you  more  at  present;  but  I  once  again 
request,  I  conjure, — nay,  I — 

Lydia.  Hem! 

Lucy.  Hem!    Humph! 

Edmund.  You — you  understand  me,  sister. 

[Exit. 

Lucy.  Indeed,  I  don't.    Tljere  now  goes  one  of 
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your  lord  and  masters.  Take  care  of  him:  he'll 
make  an  excellent  grand  Turk.  "  Treat  Miss  hydia., 
I  say,  with  all  possible  delicacy."  (Imitating.)  And 
have  I,  Lylia,  have  I  shewn  a  want  of  delicacy  to 
mj  friend? 

Lydia.  Oh  !  no;  my  heart  throbs  with  an  oppres- 
sive sense  of  your  generous,  your  aflectionate  at- 
tention to  me. 

Lucy.  Oppressive!  Well,  this  is  the  proudest 
world — 

Lydia  Nay,  I  didn't  mean — 

Lucy.  Oh!  no  matter. 

Lydia.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  the 
Count? 

Lucy,  No  ;  there  has  been  no  opportunity  yet 
to-day.  I  am  really  afraid  his  pride  is  quite  as  ab- 
surd as  that  of  my  good  mamma. 

Lydia.  And  your  aft'ection  begins  to  cool. 

Lucy.  Hum!  I — I  can't  say  that.  Heigho  !  He 
has  his  faults. 

Lydia.  I  hope  he  has  his  virtues,  too. 

Lucy.  So  do  I.    But  how  to  cure  those  faults'? 

Lydia.  If  incurable,  'twould  break  my  heart. 

Lucy.  Your  ardour  surprises  me.    But,  hush ! 

Etiter  Count  Conolly  Villars. 

Count.  (Bewing.)  I  was  afraid,  madam,  love 
■would  not  have  found  so  much  as  a  moment  to 
speak  its  anxieties;  nay,  even  now  —  (Looking 
haughtily  towards  Lydia. ) 

Lydia.  Sir,  I — I  am  sensible  of  my  own  unwor- 
thiness.  [Exit. 

Lucy.  That  lady,  sir,  is  my  friend. 

Count.  Madam  ? 

Lucy.  Why  are  you  surprised? 

Count.  Madam?  No,  no;  not  surprised — there  is 
a  maxim,  indeed,  which  says,  "Friendship  can 
only  subsist  between  equals." 

Lucy.  But  where  is  the  inferiority? 

Count.  Madam? 

Lucy.  You  are  above  the  poor,  the  pitiful  idea, 
that  wealth  confers  any  claims'? 

Count.  Perhajis  it  does  not,  madam.  But  beauty, 
understanding,  wit — in  short,  the  mind  confers  ten 
thousand;  and  in  these  I  never  beheld  your  peer. 

Lucy.  Very  prettily  spoken,  indeed  !  And  I  am 
almost  persuaded  that  you  love  me  very  dearly. 

Count.  Madam,  I  adore  you. 

Lucy.  Yes,  you  are  continually  thinking  of  ray 
good  qualities. 

Count.  Eternally',  madam;  I  think  of  nothing 
else. 

Lucy.  True;  you  never  remember  your  owti. 

Count.  Were  I  totally  insensible  of  my  oven, 
madam,  I  should  be  unworthy  of  you. 

Lucy.  You  admire  me  even  in  my  representa- 
tives, my  relations,  and  friends.  Affable  to  all, 
good-humoured  to  all,  attentive  to  all,  your  polite- 
ness, ease,  and  urbanity,  extend  to  every  person 
for  whom  you  think  my  heart  is  any  way  interested. 
Your  passions  are  all  subservient  to  love. 

Count.  Yes,  madam;  subservient  is  the  very 
word:  they  are  all  subservient  to  love. 

Lucy.  You  never  recollect  the  dignity  of  your 
descent,  nor  accuse  mine  of  meanness.  Vou  have 
top  much  understanding  to  plume  your  thoughts 
with  turgid  arrogance;  or  to  presume  on  the  ima- 
ginary merit  of  an  accident,  which  none  but  igno- 
rance, prejudice,  and  folly,  are  so  besotted  as  to 
attribute  to  themselves. 

Count.  Mankind  have  agreed,  madam,  to  honour 
the  descendants  of  the  wise  and  the  brave. 

Lucy.  They  have  so ;  but  you  have  too  much 
native  merit  to  arrogate  to  yourself  the  worth  of 
others.  You  are  no  jay,  decked  in  the  peacock's 
feathers  ;  you  are  not  idiot  enough  to  imagine  that 
a  skin  of  parchment,  on  which  are  emblazoned  the 


arras  and  acts  of  one  wise  man,  with  a  long  list  of 
succeeding  fools,  is  any  honour  to  you.  Responsi- 
ble to  mankind  for  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  such 
talents  as  you  feel  yourself  endowed  with,  you 
think  only  of  how  you  may  deserve  greatly  ;  and 
disdain  to  be  that  secondary  thing,  that  insignifi- 
cant cipher,  which  is  worthless,  except  from  situ- 
ation. 

Count.  The  feelings  of  injured  honour,  madam, 
perhaps,  may  be  too  irritable  :  they  shrink  from 
insult,  and  spurn  at  contamination.  Yet  honour  is 
the  source  of  a  thousand  virtues;  the  parent  of  ten 
thousand  glorious  deeds.  Honour  is  generous, 
sincere,  and  magnanimous  ;  the  protector  of  inno- 
cence, the  assertor  of  right,  the  avenger  of  wrong. 
Yes ;  honour  is  the  patron  of  arts,  the  promoter  of 
science,  the  bulwark  of  government,  the  defender 
of  kings,  and  the  saviour  of  nations:  indulge  me, 
then,  in  cherishing  a  sentiment  so  noble.  , 

Lucy.  Indulge!  Applaud,  you  mean.  Honour 
with  you  never  degenerates  into  ostentation  ;  is 
never  presumptuous;  is  no  boaster:  is  eager  to 
earn,  but  scorns  to  extort  pre-eminence.  Your 
honour  is  not  that  abject,  inflated  phantom  which 
usurps  contested  claims,  exacts  submission  which 
it  does  not  merit,  ofl'ends,  irritates,  and  incites  dis- 
gust, nay,  tarnishes  even  virtue  itself.  You  do  not, 
under  the  word  honour,  seek  a  miserable  cobweb 
covering  for  exorbitant  pride. 

Count.  Madam,  accusation  so  pointed,  so — 

Lucy.  Nay,  now,  have  not  I  been  reading  your 
panegyric? 

Enter  a  Footman. 

Foot.  My  lady  desires  yon  will  come  to  her  im- 
mediately, madam. 

Lucy.  Very  well.  [Exit  Foot.']  I  am  a  thought- 
less, flighty  girl.  What  I  say  can  have  but  little 
meaning;  else,  indeed,  I  would  have  ventured  to 
have  given  you  a  word  of  advice.  But — 'tis  na 
matter. 

Count.  Madam,  you  have  stung  me  to  the  soul. 
If  I  be,  indeed,  what  you  describe,  'twere  time  I 
should  reform. 

Lucy.  I  must  begone.  I  have,  I  own,  been 
wildly  picturing  something  to  myself,  which  I 
greatly  fear  I  could  not  love.  lE.nt, 

Count.  And  is  it  my  likeness"?  Surely,  it  cannot 
be!     Could  not  love?     Excruciatiog  thought ! 

[Exit. 

Enter  EDMUND,  hastily,  and  L\T>IA,  from  an  inner 
chamber,  meeting. 

Edmund.  "Where  is  the  Count? 

Lydia.  This  moment  gone — 

Edmund.  Which  way? 

Lydia.  'I'lirougli  that  door. 

Edmund.  {Running,  slops  at  the  door.)  Ah!  'tis 
too  late;  the  footman  is  telling  him, 

Lydia.  Why  are  you  so  much  alarmed  ? 

Edmund.  The  clouds  are  collected,  and  the  storm 
is  coming. 

Lydia.  What  do  you  mean? 

Edmund.  Lady  Peckham  has  watched  her  op- 
portunity: Sir  Paul  has  dropped  asleep  in  his  arm 
chair  ;  she  has  ordered  your  sister  to  her  apartment, 
and  has  sent  to  the  Count  to  come  and  speak  with 
her;  that  is,  to  come  and  he  insulted,  herein  the 
drawing-room. 

Lydia.  What  can  be  done? 

Edmund.  I  know  not.  I  dread  her  intolerable 
tongue. 

Lydia.  Perhaps,  were  you  to  retire,  and,  when 
they  grow  warm,  to  interrupt  them  at  the  proper 
moment,  the  presence  of  a  third  person  might  be 
some  restraint  on  the  workings  of  pride;  of  the 
violent  ebullitions  of  which  I  am  in  great  appre- 
hension. 
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Edmund.  Had  I  but  met  the  Count  before  he  had 
received  the  message — 

Lijdla.  Here  comes  Lady  Peckham.  Begone! 

[Exit  Edmund. 

Enter  Lady  Vv.ciUikU,  followed  hy  a  Footman. 

Foot.  I  have  delivered  your  ladyship's  message, 
and  the  Count  is  coming. 

Lddi/  P.  Wery  veil.  Go  you  abont  your  busi- 
ness, feller.  [Exit  Foolmati.}  Your  company  is  not 
vauled,  miss.  [Exit  Lydia, 

Enter  CoCNT  CoNOLLY  ViLLARS,  bowing. 

So,  sir,  they  tells  me,  sir,  that  you  and  my  foolish 
husband  are  colloguing  together,  for  to  marry  my 
daughter:  is  this  true,  sir? 

Count.  (  With  polite  haughtiness.)  If  it  were, 
madam — 

Lady  P.  Do  you  know  who  Miss  Looey  Peck- 
bam  is,  sir? 

Count.  Not  very  well,  madam. 

Lady  P.  Sir? 

Count.  Except  that  she  is  ynur  daughter. 

Lady  P.  And  do  you  know  who  I  am,  sir? 

Count.  I  have  been  told,  madam — 

Lady  P.  Told,  sir,  told!  Yhat  have  you  been 
told?   Vhat  have  you  been  told,  sir? 

Count.  That  your  ladyship  was  an  honest  wax- 
cbandler's  daughter. 

Lady  P.  Yes,  sir;  the  debbidy  of  his  vafd,  sir. 
A  common-councilman,  and  city  sword-bearer.  Had 
an  aldermand's  gownd  von  year,  vus  chosen  sheriff 
the  next,  and  died  a  lord-mayor  elect.  And  do  you 
know,  sir,  that  I  designs  Sir  Samooel  Sheepy,  an 
English  knight  and  barrowknight,  for  the  spouse  of 
my  daughter?  A  gentleman  that  is  a  gentleman  :  a 
person  of  honour  and  purtensions,  and  not  a  papish 
jesubite. 

Count.  Of  his  honours  and  pretensions  I  am  yet 
to  be  informed,  madam. 

Lady  P.  Vhat,  sir!  do  you  mean  for  to  say,  sir, 
or  to  insinivate,  sir,  that  Sir  Samool  Sheepy  is  not 
your  betters? 

Count.  If  Sir  Samuel  himself,  madam,  had  put 
such  a  question  to  me,  I  would  have  replied  with 
my  sword ;  or,  more  properly,  with  my  cane. 

Lady  P.  Cane!  Wery  veil,  sir;  I'll  let  Sir 
Samooel  know  that  you  threatens  to  cane  him.  I'll 
take  care  to  report  you.  Cane,  quotha!  He  shall 
talk  to  you. 

Count.  Let  him,  madam. 

Lady  P.  Madam,  madam!  at  every  vord.  Pray, 
sir,  do  you  know  that  Sir  Paul  Peckham  has  had 
the  honour  to  be  knighted  by  the  king's  own  hand? 

Count.  I  have  heard  as  much,  madam. 

Lady  P.  Madam,  indeed !  And  for  you  for  to 
think  for  to  look  up  to  my  daughter. 

Count.  Up,  madam! 

Lady  P.  Yes,  sir;  np,  sir.  Pray,  sir,  vhat  are 
your  purtensions? 

Count.  (With  great  agitation.)  Madam? 

Lady  P.  Who  are  you,  sir?  Vhere  do  you  come 
from?  Who  knows  you?  Vhat  parish  do  you  be- 
long to? 

Count.  Madam,  I  am  of  a  family  known  to  his- 
tory, known  to  Europe,  known  to  the  whole  uni- 
verse. 

Lady  P.  Ah !  I  believes  you  are  better  known 
iiur  trusted. 

Count.  The  names  of  Conolly  and  Villars,  ma- 
dam, never  before  were  so  degraded  as  they  have 
been  in  my  person. 

Lady  P.  Oh !  I  makes  no  doubt  but  you  are  a 
pur.son  that  vould  degarade  any  name. 

Count.  Insult  like  what  I  have  received  from 
you,  madam,  no  man  that  breathes  should  utter, 
and  escape  death  ;  but  you  are — 

Lady  P.  Vhat,  sir?  Vhat  am  I,  sir? 


Count.  A  woman ! 

Lady  P.  A  voman,  indeed!  Sir,  I  vould  have 
you  to  know,  sir,  as  how  I  am  a  lady.  A  lady,  sir, 
of  his  majesty's  own  making.  '  And  moreover,  sir, 
don't  you  go  for  to  flatter  yourself  that  I  shall 
bestow  the  hand  and  fortin  of  Miss  Looey  Peckham 
upon  any  needy,  outlandish  Count  Somebody- 
nobody.    My  daughter,  sir,  is  for  your  betters. 

Count.  Madam,  though  scurril — (Recollecting 
himself.) — I  say,  madam,  though  such  vul — sucb 
accusations  are  beneath  all  answer,  yet  I  must  tell 
you  that,  by  marrying  your  daughter — if  after  this 
I  should  sink  myself  so  low — I  say,  my  marrying 
your  daughter,  madam,  I  should  confer  an  honour 
on  your  family,  as  much  superior  to  its  expecta- 
tions, as  the  splendour  of  the  glorious  sun  is  to  the 
twinkling  of  the  worthless  glow-worm. 

Lady  P.  Vhat,  vhat! 

Enter  Edmund. 

Marry  come  up!  An  Irish-French  foriner !  Not  so 
good  as  von  of  our  parish  porpers.  And  you — you 
purtend  to  compare  yourself  to  the  united  houses 
of  the  Peckhams  and  thePringles!  Your  family, 
indeed!  Yourn!  Vhere's  your  settlement?  Yonrn? 
Vusn't  my  great  uncle,  Mr.  Peter  Pringle,  the 
cheesemonger  of  Cateaton-street,  a  major  in  the 
train-bands  before  you  vas  born  or  thought  of? 

Edmund.  {Aside.)  So,  so!  I'm  too  late. — (Aloud.") 
Let  me  entreat  your  ladyship — 

Lady  P.  Vhat !  hasn't  I  an  ownd  sister  at  this 
day  married  to  Mr.  Poladore  Spragges,  the  tip- 
toppest  hot-presser  in  all  Crutched  Friars?  Isn't 
my  maiden  aunt.  Miss  Angelica  Pringle,  vorth 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  in  the  South  Sea  funds, 
every  day  she  rises?  And  doesn't  I  myself  go  to 
bed,  and  get  up,  the  greatest  lady  in  this  here  city? 
And  for  to  purtend  for  to  talk  to  me  of  his  family! 
hisn ! 

Edmund.  (With  warmth.)  I  must  tell  you,  my 
lady,  you  strangely  forget  yourself,  and  expose 
your  family  to  ridicule. 

Lady  P.  Yon  must  tell  me,  'sir !  Vhy,  sir,  how 
dare  you  have  the  teraeracity  for  to  come  for  to  go 
for  to  dare  for  to  tell  me  !  Here's  fine  doings ! 
henpecked  by  my  own  chicken  ! 

Edmund.  The  Count,  madam,  is  a  man  of  the 
first  distinction  iu  his  native  country! 

Lady  P.  Vhat  country  is  that,  sir  ?  Whoever 
heard  of  any  country  but  England  ?  A  Count 
among  beggars  !  How  much  is  his  Countship 
vorth  ? 

Count.  I  had  determined  to  be  silent,  madam ; 
but  I  find  it  is  impossible. — (With  warmth.)  And, 
I  must  inform  you,  my  family  is  as  ancient,  as  ex- 
alted, and  as  renowned,  as  you  have  proved  yours 
to  be — what  I  shall  not  repeat.  That  I  am  the 
heir  to  more  rich  acres  than  I  believe  your  lady- 
ship ever  rode  over;  that  my  father's  vassals  are 
more  numerous  than  your  ladyship's  vaunted 
guineas  ;  that  the  magnificence  iu  which  he  has 
lived,  looked  with  contempt  on  the  petty,  paltry 
strainings  of  a  trader's  pride  ;  and  that  in  his  hall 
are  daily  fed — (Stops  short,  and  betrays  a  consci- 
ousness of  inadvertent  falsehood,  but  suddenly  con- 
tinues with  increasing  vehemence) — Yes,  madam, 
are  daily  fed, — now,  at  this  moment,  madam,  more 
faithful  adherents,  with  their  menials  atid  followers, 
than  all  your  boasted  wealth  could,  for  a  single 
year,  supply ! 

Edmund.  Are?  At  this  moment,  say  you,  Count? 

Count.  Sir,  I — I  have  said. 

Edmund.  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  and 
that  you  cannot  say  what  is  not. 

Count.  I — I — I  have  said,  sir.  {Walks  about, 
greatly  agitated.) 

Lady  P.  You  have  said  more  in  a  minute,  nur 
you  can  prove  in  a  year. 
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Edmund.  (With  warmth.)  Madam,  I  will  pledge 
tay  life  for  the  Count's  veracity. 

Lady  P.  You  pledge  !  Vhat  do  yon  know  about 
the  matter?  I  pledge  that  be  has  been  telling  a  pack 
of  the  most  monstrous — 

Edmund.  Forbear,  madam.!  Such  insult  is  too 
gross  to  be  endured,  alm;etst,  from  an  angry  wo- 
man.— Dear  Count, — 

Lady  P.  Voman  again!  Weryfine!  wery  pretty  I 
Voman,  quotha!  To  be  called  a  voman  by  my  own 
witals ! 

Count.  (Aside.)  What  have  I  done? — (With 
ngony.)  A  lie ! 

Lady  P.  As  for  yon,  sir,  I  doesn't  believe  von 
Tord  yon  say  !  I  knows  the  tricks  of  such  sham 
shevaleers  as  you  too  veil  I 

Count.  (Wttlking  away  from  her.)  Torture! 

Lady  P.  But  I'll  take  care  to  have  you  prog- 
nosticated. 

Count.  (Aside.)  D— nl 

Lady  P.  I'll  have  yon  karakatoored  in  your 
troo  colours ;  I'll  have  you  painted  in  your  fa- 
ther's hall ;  yoa  and  your  vooden  shoe  shrug-and- 
snuffle  scare-scrows !  I'll  depicter  you!  I'll  not 
forget  your  wassals ! 

Count.  (Aside.)  T  can  support  it  no  longer. — 
(Going.) 

Edmund.  (Catches  him  by  the  hand.)  My  dear 
Count, — 

Count.  Sir,  I  am  u  dishonoured  villain  !     [^Exit. 

Lady  P.  There,  there  !  He  tells  you  himself  he 
is  a  willin !  His  conscience  flies  in  bis  face,  and 
he  owns  it! 

Edmund.  (With  great  ardour  and  feeling.)  Ma- 
dam, he  is  a  noble-hearted  gentleman.  His  ago- 
nizing mind  deems  it  villany  to  suffer  insult  so 
gross.  Sorry  am  I,  madam,  to  be  obliged  to  tell 
you  that,  humble  though  your  family  is,  the  dis- 
grace with  which  you  have  loaded  it  is  indelible  : 
with  anguish  of  heart,  you  force  me  to  repeat,  I 
blush  while  I  listen  to  you.  [Exit. 

Lady  P.  \'hy,  who  ever  heard  the  like  of  this 
here,  now  ?  Here's  a  prodigal  son  !  here's  a  rege- 
nerate reprobate  !  here's  a  graceless  gog-magog  ! 
to  purtend  as  how  he's  ashamed  of  me!  Me!  a 
purson  of  my  carriage,  connexions,  and  breeding. 
I !  whose  wery  entrance,  of  a  ball-night,  puts 
Haberdashers'-ball  all  iu  a  combustion  ! 

Ite-enter  Count  Conolly  Villars,  greatly 
agitated, 

(Seeing  the  Count.)    Marry  my  daughter,  indeed! 
Faugh  I  [Exit. 

Count.  Into  what  has  my  impetuous  anger  hur- 
ried me  ?  Guilty  of  falsehood!  I!  To  recede  is 
impossible.  What,  stand  detected  before  this 
city  madam!  whose  tongue,  itching  with  the  very 
scrofula  of  pride,  would  iterate  liar  in  my  ear!  No; 
falsehood  itself  is  not  so  foul.     Mao  Dermot! 

Enter  Mac  Dermot. 
.  MacD.  My  lord  •? 

Count.  Mac  Dermot,  I — you — you  have  heard 
of  the  state  which,  formerly,  my  father  held;  of 
Ins  household  grandeur,  of  {he  hinds  and  servants 
whom  he  daily  fed,  and  the  train  by  which  he  was 
attended. 

Mac  D.  To  be  sure  I  have,  my  lord.  Here, 
your  dukes  and  your  peers  know  nothing  at  all  of 
style;  abroad,  some  hundreds  starve,  that  one  may 
ate  ;  but,  in  England,  they  have  learnt  the  trick  of 
aich  man  ating  for  himsilf. 

Count.  Psha!  Listen:  the— the  misfortunes  that 
since  have  befallen  us,  are  little  known  in  this 
country. 

Mac  D.  To  be  sure  they  are  Jiot,  my  lord. 

Count.  Nor— nor— hem !  nor  would  I  have  them 


— a — hem !  Do  you  understaud  me,  Mao  Der- 
mot? 

MacD.  My  lord? 

Count.  I — I  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  inso- 
lent taunts  of  upstart  wealth. 

MacD.  'Faiih  !  then,  my  lord,  you  must  not  live 
in  this  city. 

Count.  Nay,  but — attend  to  me — I — I  would — I 
would  have  them  think — 

Mac  D.  What,  my  lord? 

Count.  (  Walking  backwards  and  forwards.)  Mao 
Dermot,  there  are  situations — I  say,  it  may,  some- 
times, be  wise,  at  least,  prodent,  and — and  excus- 
able— Have  not  you  remarked,  Mac  Dermot,  that 
Lydia — 

MacD.  Oh!  to  be  sure,  I  have  remarked,  my 
lord,  that  she  is  a  sweet  crater,  that  Miss  Liddy. 

Count.  Nay,  but  her  influence  in  the  family — 

Mac  D.  Oh  !  yes,  my  lord. 

Count.  Now,  if — if— suppose  you  were  to  take 
— an  opportunity — Is  she  proud? 

Mac  D.  Mild  as  mother's  milk,  ray  lord. 

Count.  If  she  were  persuaded — I  say — our  family 
misfortunes — that  is — no,  no ;  the  family  magniti- 
cence — Do  you  comprehend  me? 

Mac  D.  My  lord? 

Count.  Psha !  D— n  !  [Exit. 

Mac  D.  (Stands  some  time  amazed.)  Why,  now, 
am  I  Mac  Dermot,  or  am  I  not?  The  divil !  He 
would  have  me  take  an  opportunity  with  Miss 
Liddy !  'Faith  !  and  I  would  very  willingly  do  that. 
And  persuade  her — Oh !  honey,  but  she  is  not  so 
asy  to  be  persuaded.  To  be  sure  he  must  mane 
something.  Oh!  honamon  dioul!  but  I  have  it! 
Ahoo!  What  a  thickskull  have  I  been  all  this 
while!  He  is  a  little  bit  ashamed  to  be  thought 
poor  among  this  tribe  of  Balifarnians,  who  have 
nothing  but  their  dirty  guineas  to  boast  of.  And  so 
he  would  have  me  persuade — Oh,  ho !  let  me  alone. 
There  she  goes:  I  will  be  after — Boh!  (lustration! 
there  is  that  Mr.  Edmund,  now,  close  at  her  heels. 
The  3'oung  royster  is  always  getting  the  sweet 
craterjup  in  a  corner.  Take  an  opportunity !  Sarra, 
the  opportunity  there  is  for  me  to  take !         [Exit, 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  at  Count  VUlars's, 
DoRiMONT  and  Mac  Dermot  discovered. 

Dori.  Pray,  sir,  is  the  Count  within? 

MacD.  The  Count,  sir?  And  pray,  why  may 
yon  ask? 

Dori.  I  want  to  speak  with  him,  sir. 

Mac  D.  Spake  !  Oh !  the  Count  is  not  so  asy 
to  be  spoken  with.  Plase  to  deliver  your  message 
to  me. 

Dori.  Inform  him  I  am  come  for  an  answer  to 
my  letter. 

MacD.  Letter,  sir!  What,  the  letter  brought 
by  a  shabby  footman? 

Dori.  Ay,  ay  ;  has  he  read  it? 

Mac  D.  Read  it !  'Faith !  and  it  has  been  very 
well  read.  But,  pray,  sir,  now,  are  you  the 
writer? 

Dori.  I  am. 

MacD.  Then  take  my  advice :  make  your  escape. 
'Tis  very  well  for  you  my  master  is  not  at  home. 

Dori.  Why  so? 

Mac  D.  Why  so,  man  alive!  Have  you  a  mind 
to  be  murdered? 

Dori.  Fear  nothing.  (Knocking  heard.) 

Mac  D.  By  the  holy  phial,  but  there  he  is !  Why, 
will  you  begone  now? 

Dori.  No,  I  will  not. 

Mac  D.  Marcy  upon  ray  soul !  For  the  Lord's 
sake,  sir — Why,  sir,  I  tell  you  he'll  have  your 
blood.  And  won't  you  begone  now? 
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Dori.  No,  sir. 

Mac  D.  Lord  Jasus!  what  will  I  do?  If  he 
comes  into  tliis  room,  here  will  be  murder. 

Dori.  Go ;  tell  him  I  am  waiting  for  him. 

Mac  D.  Me  tell  him!  I  warn  you  to  begone. 
Remimber,  I  wash  my  hands  of  your  blood.  Make 
off;  make  off,  I  tell  you,  while  I  go  and  keep  him 
to  his  own  apartment.  \^Exit. 

Dori.  (  To  a  Footman  crossing.)  Hark  you,  young 
man  :  tell  the  Count,  your  master,  that  the  stranger 
who  wrote  the  anonymous  letter  to  him  is  here, 
waiting  for  an  answer. 

Foot.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Dori.  The  fears  of  the  servant  strongly  speak 
the  anger  of  the  master:  but  that  was  what  I  partly 
feared,  and  partly  wish. 

Count.  {Without.)  Where  is  the  rash,  the  au- 
dacious— 

Enter  Count  Conolly  Villars. 

the  insolent  wretch,  who — My  father!  (Aside.) 

Dori.  I  scarcely  could  have  expected  so  kind  a 
welcome,  sir:  'tis  exemplary. 

Count.  Passion,  sir,  is  sometimes  guilty  of  im- 
proprieties.  Pray,  pardon  me. 

Enter  Mac  Dermot,  behind. 

Count.  I  imagined — (seeing  Mac  Dermot) — How 
now,  sir  !    Begone  ! 

Dori.  Why  so  1    Let  him  stay. 

Count.  Begone  !  or — 

Dori.  Stay,  I  say. 

Count.  And,  do  you  hear?  I  am  not  at  home. 

Mac  D.  (Aside.)  Oh  lord,  oh  lord!  here  will  be 
murder.  [Exit. 

Dori.  What  should  that  mean,  sir? 

Count.  Sir,  there  are  reasons — I  ought  not  to 
expose  my  father's  safety. 

Dori.  Rather  own,  you  ought  not  to  blush  at 
your  father's  poverty.  Is  this  my  reception?  This 
the  warm  welcome  of  a  duteous  son? 

Count.  'Tis  so  sudden:  yet  my  heart  feels  an  af- 
fection— 

Dori.  Which  is  stifled  by  your  vanity.  Your 
father  is  contemned,  because  he  is  Unfortunate. 

Count,  No,  sir;  I  do  not  merit  a  reproach  so 
cruel.  Contemn  my  father!  You  know  me  not. 
Tell  me,  which  way  can  I  prove  my  respect  and 
love? 

Dori.  "By  openly  acknowledging  me :  not  by  con- 
cealment; not  by  disavowing  me  in  the  day  of  my 
distress. 

Count.  Think,  sir,  of  your  own  safety. 

Dori.  What  danger  is  there  with  people  of  ho- 
nour?   Present  me  to  the  family  of  Sir  Paul. 

Count.  Impossible,  sir. 

Dori.  Impossible! 

Count.  Let  me  conjure  you  not  to  be  loo  preci- 
pitate. You  know  not  the  vulgar  pomp  of  newly- 
made  gentry;  whose  suBbcating  pride  treats  in- 
digent merit,  nay,  birth  itself,  with  the  most 
imperioQS  disdain. 

Dori.  Talk  not  of  their  pride,  but  of  your  own. 
You  complain  of  others' haughtiness  !  \ou!  In 
whom  the  vice  is  so  intolerable,  that  you  willingly 
would  disown  your  father. 

Count.  Sir,  you  wrong  me. 

Dori.  But,  determined  to  be  known  for  what  I 
am,  since  you  refuse,  I'll  introduce  myself. 

Count.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir!  I  entreat — I 
supplicate — on  my  knees,  I  conjure  you  to  for- 
bear. 

Dori.  Yes;  pride,  kneeling,  conjures  a  father  in 
poverty  to  sufl'er  himself  to  be  disclaimed.  Your 
mother's  pride  was  my  house's  downfall :  this  she 
bas  bequeathed  to  you. 

Count,  Sir — 


Sir  P.  Without,)  I  tell  you,  I  know  he  is  at 
home. 

Mac  D,  (  Without.)  Upon  my  soul.  Sir  Paul — 

Sir  P.  (  Without. )  Zounds !  Why,  I  saw  him  from 
my  own  window. 

Count.  Here  is  Sir  Paul !  Yon  know  not,  sir,  how 
much  is  at  stake.  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  now ; 
but  let  my  intreaties — 

Dori.  Oh!  how  humble  are  the  proud!  But, 
remember,  I  consent  only  on  condition  that  yea 
restrain  your  arrogance.  If,  while  I  am  present, 
any  symptom — (Retires  back.) 

Enter  SiR  Paul  Pixkham. 

Sir  P.  Sblood !  I  knew  yon  were  at  home.  But  to 
instruct  servants  how  to  lie  with  the  most  cool, 
composed,  and  barefaced  impudence,  is  one  branch 
of  modern  education. 

Count.  I  am  sorry.  Sir  Paul — 

Sir  P.  Psha!  D —  apologies!  I  have  good 
news  for  you. 

Count.  Sir? 

Sir  P.  I  do  believe  (God  forgive  me!)  that  mj 
wife  is  growing  reasonable. 

Count.  Does  she  consent? 

Sir  P.  Yes  ;  to  permit  you  to  ask  her  pardon. 

Count.  Sir?    Ask  pardon? 

Dori,  Yes,  sir;  ask  pardon. 

Sir  P.  Hem!  Zounds!  Again!  Why,  what  the 
pla£;ue  can  he  do  here?  (Aside.) 

Dori.  Your  servant,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  your  very  humble. 

Count.  (Aside.)  What  can  this  mean? 

Dori.  You  seem  surprised,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Yes ;  you  have  a  trick  of  taking  people 
by  surprise. 

Count.  (Aside.)  Does  he  know  him? 

Sir  P.  Odd  enough  !  (Aside.)  Who  is  this  queer 
old  fellow? 

Count.  All  is  safe.  (Aside.)  Sir,  the — the  gen- 
tleman—(To  .Sir  P.)  What  shall  I  say?  (Aside.) 
A  gentleman,  sir,  who — (2*0  Sir  P.) 

Sir  P.  A  gentleman! 

Count.  Yes — that  is — 

Sir  P.  What,  some  poor  relation,  I  suppose? 

Count,  Yes,  sir;  a  relation.  The — the  family 
estates  have  been  under  his  management. 

Sir  P.  Oh  !  your  steward? 

Count.  No,  not  absolutely  my — my  steward — 

Sir  P.  What,  your  land-bailiff,  then? 

Count.  No,  sir;  no — that  is — 

Sir  P.  Does  not  seem  to  have  made  his  fortune 
by  his  office.    A  little  weather-beaten. 

Count,  He  is  a  man  of  the  strictest  probity,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Nay,  his  appearance  is  the  pledge  of  his 
honesty. 

Dori.  (Aside.)  I  can  perceive  he  is  practising 
deceit.  Oh,  vanity  !  But  I  will  restrain  my  anger. 
The  moment  of  open  punishment  is  not  yet  come. 

Count.  (To  his  father.)  Let  me  request  you,  sir,, 
not  to  reveal  yourself. 

Dori.  Well,  sir. 

Count.  (To  Sir  P.)  His  economy  and  good  ma^ 
nagement  are  equal  to  his  fidelity. 

Sir  P.  Confounded  odd,  all  this,  though.  (Aside.y. 
Well,  Count,  I  have  exerted  my  whole  authority 
with  Lady  Peckham ;  and  her  son  Edmund,  who. 
has  more  influence  over  her  than  anybody  else,  is 
your  friend.  So,  be  wary;  do  your  duty,  and  the 
day  is  your  own. 

Count.  My  duty,  sir  ! 

Dori.  Yes,  sir ;  your  duty,  sir. 

Sir  P.  A  d — d  strange  fellow!  (Aside.)  Is  it 
not  your  duty.  Count,  to  serve  yourself? 

Dori.  And  would  you  contend  about  a  wordi 
Sir  P.   Very   true,   sir:   you  seem  a — a  plain 
spoken — a — h«m ! 
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Dori.  Yes ;  I  thiok  it  my  datj  to  tell  vice  and 
folly  the  truth. 

Sir  P.  Heml    Yon  hear,  Coant? 
Dori.  His  punctilious  pride  is  contemptible. 
Count.  Sir? 

Dori.  And,  sir!  I  repeat:  do  your  duty,  sir. 
Sir  P.  The  most  unaccountable — Hem  \  (Aside.) 
Count.  (Aside.)  I  am  on  the  rack:  he  will  be- 
tray himself. 

^«V  P.  (  To  the  Count.)  The  old  gentleman  does 
not  mince  matters. 

Count.  (Aside  to  his  father.)  You  will  ruin  me. 
DorL    Do  as  he  requires,   or  I  will  feign  no 
longer. 

Sir  P.  Lady  Peckham  is  expecting  you.  Come, 
come;  try  whether  you  cannot  put  on  a  winning, 
submissive  air. 

Count.  I  shall  burst.  (Aside.) 
Dori.  Submissive,  sir  !   Remember. 
Count.  I  shall  not  forget,  sir. 
Sir  P.  You  approve  my  advice,  don't  yon,  sir? 
Dori.  Entirely.  The  lesson  you  gave  him,  sir,  is 
a  useful  and  a  necessary  one.    I  know  him. 
Count.  Fiends!  (Aside.) 

Sir  P.  What,  sir — you — have  lived  long  in  the 
family? 
Dori.  Sir? 

Sir  P.  Nay,  don't  be  affronted. 
Count.  (To  Sir  P.)  Let  us  begone,  sir.    I  am 
ready  to  attend  you. 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  The  bluntest,  drollest— 
Count.  We  are  losing  time,  sir. 
Sir  P.  Well,  well ;  in  a  moment. — Pray,  under 
favour,  what  may  be  the  amount  of  the  Count's 
rent-roll?  (To  Dori.) 

Dori.  S\r\    His  rent-roll,  sir? 
Sir  P.  Ay,  his  rent-roll:  the  nett  produce  of  his 
estates. 

Dori.  Why  that  question  to  me,  sir? 
Count.  For  heaven's  sake,  Sir  Paul,  let  us  go. 
Sir  P.  'Sblood!  What  a  violent  hurry  you're  in 
all  of  a  sudden. 

Count.    (Endeavouring  to  force  Sir  P.  away.) 
Lady  Peckham  is  waiting,  sir ;  I  beg,  I  entreat — 
Sir  P.  (Aside.)  The  mystery  thickens! 
Dori.  Pray,  sir,  has  the  Count — 
Count.  (Interrupting.)  For  the  love  of  mercy, 
sir,   answer  no  questions ;  bear  none,    ask  none. 
I  am  frantic. 

Dori.  Silence,  sir!   (To  the  Count.)     Has  the 
Count  ever  talked  of  his  estates'!  (To  Sir  P.) 
Sir  P.  Oh !  yes. 
Count.  (Aside.)  D — n! 
Dori.  And  told  you  the  amount? 
Sir  P.  No,  no  ;  but,  as  you — 
Count.  I  must  insist,  sir,  on  going.  (To  Sir  P.) 
Dori.  I'm  not  prepared,  sir,  just  now  to  answer 
your  question  of  the  rent-roll.    I  hare  business, 
and  must  leave  you;   but  I  will  shortly  give  you 
the  information  you  require.     In  the  meantime, 
young  gentleman,  think  on  what  has  passed  :  ob- 
serve sir  Paul's  advice,  and  act  as  becomes  you. 
Put  oft'your  vanity  :  be  linmble,  and  know  yourself. 

lExit. 
Count.  (Aside.)  Thank  heaven  he  is  gone! 
Sir  P.  Your  steward  is  an  odd  one. 
Count.  Sir,  I — I  tell  you  he  is  not  my  steward. 
Sir  P.  No? 
Count.  No,  sir. 
Sir  P.  What  is  he,  then? 
Count.  Sir,  I — 

Sir  P.  I  thought  you  taught  everybody  to  keep 
their  distance ;  but  he  treats  you  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as — as  he  did  me.  (Aside.)  Come,  come; 
Lady  Peckham  is  wailing. 

Count.  I  must  own.  Sir  Paul,  I  meet  with  many 
mortifications.  Your  daughter  is  an  angel ;  but, 
solicitation,  Sir  Paul,  does  not  become  me;  it  is  a 


thing  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to.  Do  yon  speak 
forme.  Say  all,  say  everything  you  please.  Your 
mediation  will,  I  presume,  be  sufiicient. 

Sir  P.  D — e,  if  this  is  not  beyond  all  human  pa- 
tience! After  all  I  have  done  in  your  behalf! 
What!  would  you  have  me  and  uiy  whole  family 
approach  your  footstool,  there  present  my  daugh- 
ter, and  kneeling,  beg  your  highness  to  accept  her? 
No,  my  haughty  Count;  either  my  daughter  is  worth 
asking  for,  or  not  worth  having.  Carry  your  pomp 
to  a  better  market ;  I'll  sloop  to  it  no  longer.  Your 
servant,  sir.  [Exit. 

Count.  Nay,  Sir  Paul — Must  I  endure  this? 
Must  I — I,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  race;  the 
rightful  lord  of  a  thousand  vassals?  What!  wait, 
and  fawn  on  madam  ;  and  act  the  skipjack,  and 
chatter  to  her  parrot,  and  be  of  her  opinion,  and 
fetch  and  carry,  and  praise  her  taste,  and  join  her 
scandal,  and  laugh  when  she  laughs,  and  kiss  her 
monkey?   And  to  whom?    Oh!  [_Exit. 

Scene  III.— JAe  House  of  Sir  Paul  Peckham. 
MacDermot  and  hYDlfi  discovered. 

Mac  D.  Oh  !  yes  ;  stabling  for  a  hundred  horses  ;1 
open  house  all  the  year  about;  sarvants  five-and-J 
twinty  to  the  score ;  all  making  work  for  one  an-; 
other. 

Lydia.  Then  the  Count,  your  master,  should  b^ 
immensely  rich. 

Mac  D.  Should  be?  To  be  sure  he  is.  Don't  I| 
tell  you — 

Lydia.  Yes  ;  you  tell  rae  one  thing  at  night,  and 
another  in  the  morning.  You  had  forgotten  the 
colonel's  pay,  and  the  secret  supplies. 

Mac  D.  (Aside.)  'Faith!  and  so  I  had. 

Lydia.  And,  pray,  was  this  all  your  own  inven- 
tion ? 

Mac  D.  Why,  as  to  that — And  is  it  me,  now, 
that  you  would  have  to  betray  my  master? 

Lydia.  What,  then,  he  bid  you  spread  this  re- 
port? 

Mac  D.  Arrah!  now,  did  I  say  that?  Did  I  say 
that?  I  tell  you  he  bid  me  no  such  thing!  What, 
and  did  you  think,  now,  you  could  get  that  out  of 
me  ?  By  St.  Patrick,  but  I  would  bite  off"  my  tongue 
if  it  should  dare  to  blunder  out  one  word  against  so 
good  a  master. 

Lydia.  (Aside.)  Honest,  affectionate  fellow  ! 

Mac  D.  (Aside.)  Oh,  blarney!  She  wants  to  be 
too  cunning  for  me,  the  sweet  crater !  and  so,  for 
fear  of — Miss  Liddy,  your  servant.  [Exit. 

Lydia.  I  almost  love  him  myself,  for  his  love  to 
his  master. 

Enter  SiR  PAUL  Peckham,  followed  by  Edmund. 

Sir  P.  I  tell  you,  I  have  done  with  him.  He  is 
a  pompous,  insolent  coxcomb  !  The  Great  Mogul 
himself  is  a  fool  to  him. 

Edmund.  All  men  have  their  foibles,  sir. 

Sir  P.  D —  his  foibles !  I  have  enough  to  do 
with  my  own.  And,  do  you  hear,  sir?  don't  let  roe 
be  troubled  with  any  of  your  foibles,  either.  Yon 
understand  me.     I'll  not  be  trifled  with.         [Exit. 

Lydia.  What  has  put  him  into  so  ill  a  humour? 

Edmund.  The  cursed  supercilious  haughtiness  of 
the  Count :  he  has  insulted  Sir  Samuel  Sheepy,  too. 

Enter  LOCV.  1 

Lucy.  Well,  brother,  have  you  succeeded  with 
my  mamma? 

Edmund,  I  believe  so ;  I  can't  tell.  Where  is  the 
Count? 

Lucy.  I  hear  him  on  the  stairs. 

Edmund.  Well,  warn  him  to  be  careful.    [Exit. 
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Lucy.  What's  the  matter? 

Lydia.  The  old  story  :  the  Count's  pride.  If  he 
should  qaarrel  again  with  Lady  Peckhain,  all  will 
then  be  over. 

Lucy,  You  have  put  me  quite  in  a  tremor. 

Enter  Cov^T  CoNOLLY  "Villars. 

I  will  inform  my  mamma,  sir,  that  yoa  are  here ; 
and  she  will  be  with  you  immediately. 

Count.  May  I  not,  madam,  be  indulged  with  one 
previous  word? 

Lucy.  Yes,  sir;  one,  and  but  one.  Instead  of 
conciliating,  I  find  your  manners  oftend  and  disgust 
every  one.  Either  cast  away  your  hauteur,  regain 
the  affections  and  consent  of  my  friends,  and,  above 
all,  make  your  peace  with  Lady  Peckhani,  or  this 
shall  be  the  last  meeting  of  our  lives.  \^Exit. 

Lydia.  Are  you  aware,  sir,  of  your  danger?  Sir 
Samuel,  Sir  Paul,  Lady  Peckham,  all  affronted! 
nay,  your  best  friend,  Edmund,  has  this  moment 
left  the  room  to  avoid  you.  Oh!  think  on  that 
lovely  lady;  and  if  you  have  any  affection  for  her, 
for  yourself,  or  for  your  father,  recal  your  reason, 
discard  your  folly,  and  act  with  a  little  common 
sense.  {Exit. 

Count.  This  is  strange!  My  father!  She  know 
ray  father  1  And  why  am  I  schooled  and  tutored 
thusl  The  last  meeting  of  our  lives!  They  will 
absolutely  drive  me  mad  among  them. 

Enter  Lady  Peckham. 

Madam,  (bowing)  when  I  last  had  the  honour  of  a 
— an  interview  with  your  ladyship,  I — I  am  afraid 
I  might,  possibly,  be  inadvertently  betrayed  into 
some  warmth — 

Lady  P.  "Vhy,  sir,  seeing  as  how  my  son  tells  me 
you  area  real  nobleman,  and  not  von  of  the  riffraff 
fortin-hunting  fellers,  if  so  be  as  you  thinks  fit  to 
make  proper  'pologies,  vhy,  sir,  I — I — 

Count.  To  a  lady,  madam,  every  apology  may  be 
made  :  any  concessions,  therefore — 

Lady  P.  Oh !  sir,  as  for  that  there,  I  vants  no- 
thing but  vhat  is  upright  and  downright.  And  I 
supposes,  sir,  yoa  are  wery  villin  to  own  that  an 
outlandish  foriner  must  think  himself  highly  ho- 
noured by  a  connexion  with  an  English  family  of 
distinction  :  because  that,  I  am  sure,  yoa  cannot 
deny.  And  that  it  vus  a  most  perumptory  purceedin 
in  you,  being  as  you  are  but  a  Frenchman,  or  of  an 
Irish  generation  at  best,  to  purtend  to  the  hand  and 
fortin  of  Miss  Looey  Peckham,  vithout  my  con- 
nivance. 

Count.  Madam? 

Lady  P.  As  I  tells  you,  sir,  I  am  upright  and 
downright.    So  do  you,  or  do  you  not? 

Count.  Madam,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
the  charms  of  your  daughter's  mind  and  person  are 
equal  to  any  rank. 

Lady  P.  Her  mind  and  person,  indeed!  No,  sir; 
her  family  and  fortin.  And  I  believes,  sir,  now  you 
are  come  to  your  proper  senses,  3'ou  vill  own,  too, 
that  no  outlandish  lord  whatever  can  uphold  any 
comparagement  vith  the  Peckham  family  and  con- 
nexions. 

Count.  ( With  warmth.)  Madam,  though  I  am 
ready  to  otier  every  excuse  which  can  reasonably 
be  required,  for  any  former  inadvertency;  yet, 
madam,  no  consideration  whatever  shall  lead  me 
— I  say,  madam,  my  own  honour,  a  sense  of  what 
is  due  to  my  own  honour,  a  sense  of  what  is 
due  to  my  ancestors,  myself,  and  to  truth — that  is, 
madam — no  ;  the  world,  racks,  shall  not  force  me  to 
rank  my  family  with  your's. 

Lady  P.  Vhy,  sir,  vhat  is  it  that  yoa  are  talking 
of?  Rank  my  family  Tith  yoarn,  indeed!  Marry 
come  up!    No,  to  be  sure.    I  say  rank!    I  knows 


wery  veil  vhat  is  my  doc ;  and  that  there,  sir,  is  the 
thing  that  I  vould  have  you  for  to  know :  and  I  in- 
sist upon  it,  sir,  that  you  shall  know  it;  and  shall 
own  that  you  knows  it ;  or,  sir,  I  rewoke  everything 
I  have  condescended  to  specify  vilh  my  son.  So 
do  you,  sir,  or  do  you  not? 

Count.  Madam — What,  madam? 

Litdy  P.  Do  you  depose  that  outlandish  foriners 
are  all  beggars  and  slaves;  and  that  von  English- 
man is  vorth  a  hundred  Frenchmen? 

Count.  Madam,  whatever  you  please. 

Lady  P.  Oh  !  wery  veil.  And  do  you  perdict  that 
this  here  city  is  the  first  city  in  the  whole  vorldf 

Count.  I — I  believe  it  is,  madam. 

Lady  P.  Oh!  wery  veil.  And  that  the  moniment, 
and  the  tower,  and  Lunnun  bridge,  are  the  most 
magnanimous  and  superfluous  buildings? 
.  Count.  Madam — > 

Lady  P.  I'll  have  no  circumbendibus.  Are  they, 
or  are  they  not? 

Count.  Your  ladyship  is  pleased  to  say  so. 

Lady  P.  To  be  sure  I  does;  because  I  knows  it 
to  be  troo.  And  that  the  wretches  in  forin  parts 
are  all  fed  upon  bran;  seeing  as  how  there  is  no 
corn? 

Count.  As  your  ladyship  thinks.  (Bows.) 

Lady  P.  And  that  the  whole  country  could  not 
purwide  von  lord  mayor's  feast? 

Count.  1 — certainly  not,  madam  :  they  have  few 
turtle  and  no  aldermen. 

Lady  P.  Ah!  a  pretty  country,  indeed!  No  alder- 
men! And  that  it  vould  be  the  hite  of  persumption 
in  you  for  to  go  for  to  set  yourself  up  as  my  equal? 
Do  you  own  that? 

Count.  (Passionately.)  No,  madam. 

Lady  P.  Sir? 

Count.  No  force,  no  temptation  shall  induce  me 
so  to  dishonour  my  great  progenitors. 

Lady  P.  Vhy,  sir! 

Count.  My  swelling  heart  can  hold  no  longer. 
Honour  revolts  at  such  baseness.  Patience  itself 
cannot  broof  a  fallacy  so  glaring.  No  :  though  de- 
struction were  to  swallow  me,  I  would  assert  my 
house's  rights,  and  its  superior  claims. 

Lady  P.  Wery  veil,  sir;  wastly  veil,  sir!  And 
I  vould  have  you  for  to  know,  sir,  vliile  my  name 
is  Lady  Peckham,  I  vill  dissert  my  house's  rights, 
and  claims  :  that  I  despises  all — Ha,  ha,  ha!  Wery 
fine,  indeed!  Am  I  to  be  sent  here  to  be  hectored, 
and  huffed,  and  bluffed,  and  bullied,  and  bounced, 
and  blustered,  and  brow-beat,  and  scoft'ed,  and 
scouted,  and — Ha ! 

Count.  (Recovering  his  temper  and  interceding.) 
Madam — 

Lady  P.  I  ha'  brought  my  hogs  to  a  fine  market. 
But  I'll  let  'em  know  who's  at  home. 

Count.  My  warmth,  madam — 

Lady  P.  Your  honour  and  glory,  indeed !  And 
for  to  perlend  for  to  send  for  me  here,  to  palaver 
me  over  as  J  supposed — 

Count.  I  am  ready  to  own,  madam — 

Lady  P.  But  I'll  rid  the  house  of  you  :  I'll  take 
good  care  you  shall  have  no  daughter  of  mine. 
You  may  post  oft'  to  your  father's  hall,  and  there 
starve  in  state.  Varm  it  vith  a  blaze  of  dried  leaves, 
and  stop  up  the  gaps  in  the  shattered  vindows  and 
old  groaning  doors  vith  clay;  then  send  yonr 
shivering  wassals,  that  stand  jabbering  behind  yonr 
von  armed  vooden  chair,  to  skin  the  sheep  that  died 
of  hunger  and  the  rot,  to  make  you  a  varm  vinter 
surtout. 

Count.  Madam — 

Lady  P.  My  daughter,  indeed!  I'll  karakatoor 
you.  {Exit. 

Count.  Flames  and  fury!  (Following,  is  met  by 
Sir  Samuel  Sheepy,  who  shuts  the  door,  andpre- 
vents  the  Count  from  passing.)  How  now,  sir? 

Sir  S.  (Bowitig.)  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 
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Count.  What  does  this  mean,  sir'!   Let  me  pass. 

Sir  S.  A  word  or  two  first,  if  you  please,  sir. 

Count.  Let  me  pass.  (Putting  his  hand  to  his 
sword. ) 

SirS.  (Bowing,  but  resolutely  guarding  the  door.) 
Sir,  I  must  humbly  entreat — 

Count.  D — n !  What  is  it  you  want  with  me,  sir  ? 
Who  are  you,  sir? 

Sir  S.  My  name  is  Sheepy,  sir.  (Bowing.) 

Count.  Sheepy  I  So,  so,  so!  Hell  and  the  devil! 
At  such  a  moment  as  this!  (Aside.) 

SirS.  I  am  told,  sir,  I  have  some  obligations  to 
you,  which  it  becomes  me  to  discharge. 

Count.  Well,  sir? 

Sir  S.  Not  quite  so  well,  sir,  as  I  could  wish. 

Count.  (Aside.)  Was  ever  man  so  tormented! 

Sir  S.  I  am  informed,  sir,  that  you  have  con- 
descended to  mention  me,  in  my  absence. 

Count.  And  so,  sir? 

Sir  S.  You  did  me  an  honour,  sir.  (Bowing.) 

Count.  Either  speak  your  business,  and  suffer  me 
to  pass,  or  I  will  nail  you  to  the  door. 

Sir  S.  Dear  sir,  you  are  so  warm !  I  have  been 
told  you  were  so  good  as  to  threaten  to  cane  me. 

Count,  Ay,  sir;  by  whom'! 

Sir  S.  By  Lady  Peckham,  sir. 

Count.  Indeed!    Well,  suppose  it. 

SirS.  '  Twas  kind  of  you !  Unluckily,  I  have  not 
been  much  used  to  threatening  messages,  and  am 
really  afraid  I  shall  not  be  very  prompt  at  sub- 
mission. 

Count.  Oh!  do  not  doubt  yourself,  sir. 

Sir  S.  Humble  though  I  am,  I  do  not  find  that  a 
swaggering  look — (Bowing.) 

Count.  Sir? 

Sir  S.  Moderate  your  anger,  kind  sir.  I  have  a 
petition  to  you.  (Putting  on  his  white  gloves.) 

Count.  D —  your  sneer,  sir!  speak. 

SirS.  Bless  me,  sir,  you  are  so  warm  !  It  is  only 
that  you  would  kindly  do  me  the  favour  either  to 
cut  my  throat,  or  suffer  me  ts  cut  your's.  (Draws 
and  flourishes. ) 

Count.  (With  his  hand  to  hit  sword.)  Are  you 
mad,  sir'?  Do  you  recollect  where  you  are?  In 
whose  house? 

Sir  S.  Gadso  !  true,  sir :  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
interrupted.  Luckily,  my  carriage  is  at  the  door; 
and  I  know  a  snug  room  in  a  neighbouring  tavern, 
where  this  business  may  be  effectually  settled,  as 
quietly,  us  coolly,  and  as  privately  as  possible. 

Count.  'Twere  well  for  you,  sir,  had  you  chosen 
another  opportunity  :  but  come. 

SirS.  Oh!  sir,  I  know  my  place;  after  you. 
(^Bowing.) 

Count.  Away,  sir!  [^Exeunt. 

ScENii  IV. — The  Count's  Apartment. 

(A  noise  of  footsteps  without,  and  voices  heard, 
calling  "Here,  here!  This  way!  Up,  up! 
Follow!") 

Enter  Do Rt MONT,  hastily. 

Dori.  I  am  pursued,  beset,  and  cannot  escape  ! 

Enter  Mac  Dermot. 

Mac  D.  Blood  and  thunder!  Why,  what's  all 
this?     Oh!  and  is  it  you,  sir? 

Dori.  Where  is  the  Count? 

Mac  D.  'Faith !  and  that  is  more  than  I  can  tell. 
(Voices  without:  "Here,  here,  I  tell  you!  This 
room!")  Why,  what  the  divle — 

Dori.  I  am  hunted  :  my  liberty,  perhaps,  my 
life,  is  in  danger. 

Mac  D.  Why,  sure,  the  Count  would  not — 

Dori.  Here ;  take,  hide  this  packet  from  the  eyes 
of  my  pursuers:  don't  lose  it;  but,  if  you  have  any 


sense  of  worth  and  honesty,  deliver  it  safe  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Paul  Peckam. 

Mac  D.  Niver  fear  me,  honey ! 

Enter  and  Exempt  and  two  Bailiffs. 

Exempt.  That's  the  man.    Seize  him! 

1  Bail.  Sir,  you  are  our  prisoner. 

Dori.  On  what  authority,  sir? 

1  Bail.  Authority,  sir !  The  authority  of  law, 
sir. 

Dori.  For  what  crime? 

1  Bail.  As  to  crime,  sir,  I  can't  tell;  but  for  a 
trifling  debt  of  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

Dori.  At  whose  suit? 

Exempt.  At  mine,  sir. 

Dori.  Your's !  Vile  wretch  !  Gentlemen,  he  is  a 
spy  :  the  creature  of  a  foreign  court.  I  never  bad 
dealings  with  him  in  my  life. 

1  Bail.  We  know  nothing  of  that,  sir.  He  has 
sworn  to  the  debt. 

Exempt.  No  parleying  ;  take  him  away. 

1  Bail.  Ay,  ay;  come,  sir.      \_They  drag  him  out. 

Dori.  (  Without.)  Help,  rescue,  false  imprison- 
ment! 

Mac  D.  Why,  what  is  all  this  now  ?  Poor  ould 
gintleman!  (Voices  without:  "Rescue,  rescue! 
Help!")  Where  is  my  shillalagh?  Oh!  by  St. 
Peter  and  his  crook,  but  I  will  be  one  among  you, 
scoundrels!  \Exit. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  J.— The  House  of  Sir  Paul  Peckham. 
Enter  Lydia  awrf  EDMUND. 

Edmund.  Be  pacified  :  you  are  too  much  alarmed. 

Lydia.  If  Sir  Paul  should  have  let  them  pass, 
what  dreadful  consequences  may  have  followed! 
Where  can  he  be? 

Edmund.  He  is  here ! 

Enter  Sir  Paul  Peckham. 

Lydia.  Oh!  sir,  where  are  they ?  Has  anything 
happened? 

Sir  P.  Happened!  D — e!  I  could  not  believe 
my  own  ears.  A  silky  Simon!  The  Count  was  in  a 
right  humour — 'Sblood !  I  had  a  great  mind  to  have 
let  him  kill  the  old  fool. 

Lydia.  Then  they  have  not  fought.  Are  they  safe, 
sir? 

Sir  P.  Yes,  yes  ;  they  are  safe  enough.  But  do 
you  know?  the  amorous  swain,  his  blood  being 
heated,  could  only  be  pacified  on  condition  that  he 
might  have  anotiier  interview  with  Lucy.  I'm  glad 
on't.     I'll  go  and  give  her  her  lesson. 

Edmund.  Oh!  sir,  leave  him  to  my  sister,  she 
needs  no  instructions. 

Sir  P.  No?  'Gad  !  I  believe  not.  She's  my  own 
girl :  but  clear  the  coast;  he  is  coming. 

Edmund.  I  will  go  to  Lady  Peckham;  and  do 
you,  Lydia,  watch  for  the  Count. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  ay;  he  is  suddenly  grown  humble; 
apologized  to  me,  and  promised  to  come  and  plead 
with  my  lady.     But  away. 

[^Exeunt  Edmund  and  Lydia. 

Enter  Sir  Samuel  Sheepy. 

Well,  Sir  Samuel,  you  are  here. 

Sir  S.  Yes,  sir. — And  I  half  wish  I  was  any- 
where else,  already. 

Sir  P.  And  so  you  absolutely  have  the  courage 
to  attack  my  Lucy?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Why,  you  are 
quite  a  hero!  you  fear  neither  man  nor  woman. 

SirS.  (Aside.)  I  wish  I  didn't. 

Sir  P.  Nay,  but  don't  begin  to  look  so  pitiful  : 
she'll  be  here  in  a  minute.    Don't  flinch;  stand  to 
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your  guns;   si  j'll  not  easily  strike.    Ha,  lia,  ha! 
Die  hard,  my  old  boy !  [Exit. 

Sir  S.  What  is  the  matter  with  me?  I  declare 
he  has  talked  me  into  a  tremble.  Why  should  I 
be  so  territied  at  a  harmless  woman?  I  can't  help 
it:  a  pair  of  beautiful  eyes  are  flaming  swords, 
which  no  armour  can  resist. 

Enter  LCCY. 

Lucy.  So,  Sir  Samuel ! 

Sir  S.  {Aside.)  Bless  me!  my  heart  is  in  my 
mouth. 

Lucy.  You  seem  taken  by  surprise. 

Sir  S.  Madam — hem! — no,  madam — yes,  ma- 
dam. (Bowing.) 

Lucy.  My  papa  informed  me  you  were  waiting 
purposely  to  disclose  this  important  secret. 

Sir  S.  Madam — hem! — yes,  madam — 

Lucy.  Do  you  know  that  I  have  had  you  in  ray 
mind  I  don't  know  how  often  since  I  saw  you? 

Sir  S.  Hem!    Have  you,  madam? 

Lucy.  Yes,  I  have.  'Tis  a  pity,  nay,  indeed,  a 
shame,  that  so  famous  an  English  family  as  (hat  of 
the  Sheepy's  should  become  extinct. 

Sir  S.  Hem !  There  is  no  danger  of  that, 
madam. 

Lucy.  No?  Why,  it  is  too  late  in  life  for  yon  to 
marry.  Sir  Samuel. 

Sir  S.  Hem !    Yes,  madam — no,  madam. 

Lucy.  Indeed!  So  yon — Well,  I  should  like 
to  know  your  choice :  some  staid  body,  I  ima- 
gine. 

Sir  S.  Madam — hem! — 

Lucy.  But  I  would  not  have  her  too  old  and  dis- 
agreeable. 

Sir  S.  Hem  I  I  can  assure  you,  madam,  she — 
hem  ! — she  is  a  very  beautiful  young  lady. 

Lucy.  You  surprise  me.  Oh  !  then,  perhaps,  she 
is  some  low-boru  girl,  who  has  more  pride  than 
understanding,  and  is  willing  to  sacrifice  her  youth 
and  beauty  to  the  silly  vanity  of  riding  in  a 
coach  ? 

Sir  S.  Quite — hem! — quite  the  contrary,  ma- 
dam. 

Lucy.  Then  she  must  be  poor,  and  must  think  of 
marrying  yon  for  the  sake  of  your  riches,  hoping 
jou  will  die  soon. 

Sir  S.  Madam ! — Hem  ! — She  is  very  rich . 

Lucy.  Is  it  possible? 

Sir  S.  And  I  should  flatter  myself  would  not 
expect  me  to  die  too  soon. 

Lucy.  Oh!  but  she  will.  Young  women  never 
marry  old  men  but  with  a  wish  to  dance  over  their 
graves. 

SirS.  Hem! 

Lucy.  Perhaps  the  poor  girl  may — may  have 
made  r  faux  pas? 

SirS.  Hem!    Her  virtue  is  unspotted,  madam. 

Lucy.  You  amaze  me!  Young,  rich,  beautiful, 
and  virtuous  !  What  can  her  reason  be  for  making 
choice  of  you?  Why  does  not  she  rather  marry 
some  youth,  whose  rare  qualities  resemble  her 
own?  Oh  !  I've  found  the  secret,  at  last:  she's  an 
idiot. 

Sir  S.  Hem!  No,  madam,  no — Hem! — I  am 
afraid  she  has  too  much  wit.  (Aside.) 

Lucy.  Nay,  then,  Sir  Samuel,  you  are  the  most 
fortunate  gentleman  I  ever  heard  or  read  of.  But 
are  you  sure  she  is  in  love  with  you  ? 

SirS.  Hem!    Not  very,  madam. 

Lucy.  No!  Oh,  oh!  I  have  unriddled  it,  at 
ast.  You  have  been  bargaining  for  her  with  her 
father,  or  her  mother,  or — Ay,  ay ;  the  poor  young 
hdy's  consent  has  never  been  asked.  And  would 
yon  be  so  selfish  as  to  seek  your  own  single  grati- 
fioation,  and  be  contented  to  see  her  condemned  to 
misery,  pining  to  death  for  the  youth  she  loves, 


and  Justly  detesting  the  sight  of  you,  as  the  wicked 
author  of  her  wretchedness? 

Sir  S.  Hem!  (Looking  towards  the  door.) 
Madam,  I — Hem  ! — I  wish  you  a  good  evening. 

Lucy.  (Preventing  him  from  going.)  Another 
word,  Sir  Samuel.  Have  you  ever  talked  to  the 
young  lady  on  the  subject? 

Sir  S.  Hem !  I— Hem  !— I  have  and— Hem  !— 
I  have  not. 

Lucy,  You  never  made  a  direct  proposal? 

Sir  S.  Hem  !     No,  madam. 

Lucy.  But,  why? 

Sir  S.  I — I — Hem  ! — I  can't  very  well  tell. 

Lucy.  But  I  can.  With  much  folly  and  depra- 
vity, there  is  still  some  virtue  in  you. 

SirS.  Madam!  (Looking  how  to  escape.) 

Lucy.  Though  you  could  form  so  unjust  a  pro- 
ject, you  never  had  the  courage  to  insult  the  lady, 
by  an  avowal  of  your  guilt. 

Sir  S.  Hem  !     Guilt,  madam! 

Lucy.  Yes,  sir,  guilt.  However,  sir,  she  has 
perfectly  understood  your  insinuations. 

Sir  S.  Madam  ! 

Lucy.  She  has  infinite  respect  for  filial  duties. 
But,  though  she  would  beware  of  offending  her 
parents,  I  know  her  to  be  equally  determined 
never  to  entail  misery  on  herself;  nor  to  accept  a 
husband  whom  she  could  neither  esteem,  admire, 
nor  love. 

Sir  S.  Madam,  T — Hem  ! — Your  servant,  ma- 
dam. 

Lucy.  (Placing  herself  between  him  and  the  door.) 
Not  till  you  first  promise — 

Sir  S.  (Forgetting  his  fear.)  I'l  Ipromise  any- 
thing, madam. 

Lucy.  That  you  will  not  render  yourself  more 
ridiculous,  by  persevering  in  so  absurd,  so  unjust 
a  pursuit. 

.Sir  S.  No,  madam;  I'm  quite  ridiculous  enough 
already. 

Lucy.  Nay,  more;  that  you  will  not  seek  some 
less  friended,  more  enslaved,  or  more  timid  young 
creature,  whom  your  misapplied  wealth  might 
command. 

Sir  S,  Whatever  yon  please,  madam. 

Lucy.  But,  that  you  will  rather  apply  your 
superfluous  hoards  to  the  protection  of  youthful 
innocence. 

Sir  S.  Suffer  me  but  to  depart,  madam,  and  I 
will  bequeath  my  estates  in  perpetuity,  as  yon 
shall  direct;  I'll  entail  them  on  the  Magdalen;  or 
I'll  advertise  for  marriageable  men  and  maids,  and 
you  shall  portion  out  my  money  among  them. — 
I'll — I'll  do  anything,  except  marry,  or  go  a 
courting. 

Lucy.  Why,  then.  Sir  Samuel — (Kissing  his 
hand.)  There,  that  be  your  reward. 

Sir  S.  Madam,  your  bumble  servant.  [Exit, 

Lucy.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Poor  Sir  Samuel !  This  is 
the  first  time  he  ever  forgot  his  bow. 

Enter  COUNT  CONOLLY  ViLLARS. 

Well,  sir,  have  you  efiectually  made  your  peace 
with  my  mamma? 

Count.  I  have  done  my  endeavour,  madam. — 
(Aside.)  Would  I  were  at  peace  with  myself! 

Lucy.  And  are  you  still,  sir,  under  the  domi- 
nion of  prejudice  so  weak?  Do  yon  still  repent 
of  what  you  so  long  have  deemed  your  con- 
descension? 

Count.  Far  otherwise,  madam.  There  are  beings 
so  peculiarly  favoured  of  heaven,  and  endowed 
with  such  high  perfections,  both  of  body  and  of 
mind,  that  they  are  superior  to  all  the  distinctions 
of  men,  among  whom  they  walk  angels  upon  earth. 
You  are  one  of  these ;  and  my  misery  is,  I  never 
can  deserve  you. 
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lAtcy.  Yott  may  have  stumbled ;  bat  this  self- 
condemnation  sliews  it  was  but  to  rise  with  ten- 
fold strength.  Persevere,  and  we  will  be  severed 
only  by  death. 

Enter  EDMUND. 

Edmund.  At  length,  my  dear  Count,  Lady  Peck- 
bam  is  pacified.  To  stoop  to  her  ill-placed  pride, 
to  overlook  her  prejudice,  and  to  petition  as  you 
did,  was  noble  in  yoo.  I  have  seconded  your 
efforts,  have  pledged  myself  for  your  honour,  and 
guaranteed  your  veracity. 

Count.  Then,  sir,  you  have  strnck  a  dagger  to 
my  heart !  I  have  been  guilty  of  falsehood.  That 
very  pride,  and  that  exalted,  or,  I  fear,  extrava- 
gant sense  of  honour,  which  should  have  preserved 
me  from  a  stain  so  hateful,  has  dashed  me  down 
the  precipice ! 

Edmund.  Yon  amaze  me  ! 

Count.  'Tis  true :  'twas  inadvertent ;  but  rank- 
ling vanity,  strengthened  by  a  purer  motive, — the 
trembling  alarms  of  love, — indnced  me  to  persist; 
nay,  a  second  time,  to  aid  deception. 

Lucy.  You  did  wroug.  But  which  of  as  can 
say  they  never  erredl 

Edmund,  Ay,  who  will  stand  forth  and  affirm, 
that,  amid  the  rude  whirl,  the  confused  doubts,  or 
the  terrors  of  passion,  they  never  once  have  been 
betrayed  into  your  crime"?  For  a  crime,  I  own 
it  is ;  and,  with  consequences  so  wide,  so  per- 
nicious, and  so  fatal,  that,  when  it  shall  be  extir- 
pated from  the  earth,  that  moment  man  will 
be  perfect!  But,  in  this  poor  world's  present 
state,  it  is  so  far  venial,  that — (paintul,  humiliating 
thought!) — no;  the  noblest,  the  purest  of  us  all, 
cannot  strike  his  heart,  and  say — I  never  was  a 
liar !     But  what  have  you  said  that — 

Enter  Sir  Paul  Peckham. 

Sir  P.  Come,  come,  we  must  strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot.  We  must  lake  my  lady  while  she 
is  in  the  humour,  since  she  must  necessarily  be  a 
party  in  our  deeds.  And  first,  I  have  agreed,  as 
you  know.  Count,  that  my  daughter's  portion  shall 
be  eighty  thousand  pounds:  the  remainder  will 
chiefly  rest  with  you.  What  settlement  do  you 
intend  to  make?  and  on  what  estates? 

Count.  None,  sir. 

Sir  P.  None! 

Count.  I  have  no  estates. 

Sir  P.  Sir!— Why,  what— Zounds  !— After  the 
inquiries  I  made,  I  cannot  be  so  deceived.  Are 
not  yoa  Count  Conolly  Villars? 

Count.  I  am,  sir. 

Sir  P.  A  colonel  in  the  armies  of  the  most 
dirislian  king? 

Count.  I  am,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Recommended  to  me  by  Messieurs  De- 
Tigny,  the  great  merchants  at  Marseilles? 

Count.  The  same,  sir. 

Sir  P.   Why,  then,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Count.  When  I  first  paid  my  addresses  to  this 
lady,  I  imagined  my  rank  and  family  were  a  suffi- 
cient counterpoise  to  wealth. 

Sir  P.  Ha!  Gold  in  one  scale,  honour  in  t'other. 
Flimsy  ware! — No,  no;  kick  the  beam — 

Count.  But,  ardent,  violent,  and  eternal,  as  ray 
love  for  your  angelic  daughter  is,  and  must  be,  even 
the  loss  of  her  shall  not  tempt  me,  any  longer, 
to  practice  the  least  imposition. 

*iVP.  Well,  but,— 'Sblood!  The  steward!— 
the  family  estates  ! 

Count.  1  have  told  you  the  truth,  sir. 

Enter  Lydia. 
Lucy.  What's  the  matter,  Lydia? 
Lydia.  Poor  Mr.  Mac  Dermot — 
Cotffi^  What  of  him?    Any  harm? 


Lydia.  He  has  been  in  some  iVaj,  and  is  so 
bruised. 

Count,  Bruised!     Where  is  he? 

Lydia,  Below,  with  a  packet,  which  he  wants  to 
deliver  to  Sir  Paul. 

Sir  P.  To  me  ? 

Lydia.  Yes,  sir.     Pray  go  to  him. 

Sir  P.  A  packet  for  me  !  (Going.)  I  shall  never 
hear  the  last  of  this  from  my  lady.  [Exit. 

Lucy.  Brother,  go  to  my  mamma,  and  endea- 
Tour  to  keep  her  in  temper. — {To  the  Count.)  Be 
not  dejected;  I  know  my  father's  affection  for  me, 
and  do  not  yet  despair.  [Exit. 

Count.  Charming,  generous  girl !  This  poor  Mac 
Dermot, — 

Lydia.  He  is  afraid  of  seeing  you.  He  says  you 
will  never  pardon  him,  for  having  taken  the  part 
of  a  man,  whom  you  threatened  to  murder. 

Count.  1 !  I  threatened  to  murder  no  man. — 
Will  you,  madam,  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  him  I  am 
here,  and  that  I  insist  on  seeing  him  ? 

Lydia.  With  pleasure.  [Exit. 

Count.  Kingdoms  should  not  tempt  me  to  pass 
another  day  like  this. 

Enter  Mac  Dermot,  with  his  left  arm  in  a  sling. 

How  now,  Mac  Dermot!    Where  have  you  been?    ! 
What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  1 

Mac  D.  No  great  matter,  my  lord  ;  only  a  little 
bit  of  a  joint  here.    {Pointing  to  his  arm.) 

Count.  Broken? 

Mac  D.  A  double  tooth  or  two;  not  much,  my 
lord. 

Count.    Much  !    How  ?    What  have  you  been    ■ 
doing?  I 

Mac  D.  (Pitifully.)  I  hope  your  lordship  won't 
be  angry — (Enraged.)  But  the  rascals  sazed  him 
neck  and  heels ! 

Count.  Seized  who? 

Mac  D.  (Passionately.)  He  was  as  nnocent  as 
the  babe  unborn,  my  lord;  and  he  tould 'em  so,  the 
dirty  rapscallions! 

Count.  Who  are  you  talking  of? 

Mac  D.  (Pitifully.)  To  be  sure,  he  sent  your 
lordship  a — a  viry  impartinent  letter. 

Count.  How?  (The  Count's  perplexities  and  pas- 
sions are  here  effectually  roused,  and  increase  through 
the  scene. ) 

Mac  D.  There  were  three  of  them.  Nivir  did 
your  lordship  set  your  two  good-looking  eyes  on 
such  a  pair  of  thieves! 

Count.  For  heaven's  sake  !  tell  your  story 
straight  forward.  What  letter  do  you  mean? 
Who? 

Mac  D.  (  With  great  emotion.)  I  hope  your  lord- 
ship will  forget  and  forgive.  It  would  have  moved 
the  bowels  of  your  compassion  to  have  seen  the 
ould  gintleman.  j 

Count.  Is  it  possible?    What  can  he  mean? — | 
What  old  gentleman?  "rl 

Mac  D.  (Enraged.)  The  dirty  .shaberoons  took 
him  by  the  throat — My  viry  blood  boiled — Upon 
my  soul,  my  lord,  I  could  not  bear  it!  I  hope  you 
will  forgive  me !  By  the  merciful  father,  I  could 
not  bear  it ! 

Count.  Tell  me  this  moment  who  you  mean. 

Mac  D.  He  came  running  back,  out  of  breath, 
and  asked  for  your  lordship ;  and  so,  my  lord,  seeing 
a  fillow-crater  in  distriss — 

Count.  Came  where  ? 

Mac  D.  A  couple  of  as  ill-looking  Tyburn-turn- 
pike bum-bailiffs  as  your  lordship  could  wish,  with 
a  cowardly  complotter  at  their  back.  It  was  he 
that  came  behind  me  with  his  shillalee,  while  I  was 
hard  at  work  with  both.  But  the  brave  ould  gen- 
tleman stepped  in  ;  and,  by  the  virgin's  night-cap! 
but  be  gave  him  his  dose. 
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Count.  Once  more,  tell  me,  instantly,  what  old 
gentleman? 

Mac  D.  ConsideriDg  his  age,  he  is  as  active 
and  as  brave  a  fillow,  as  ever  handled  a  fist. 

Count.  (Aside.)  He  cannot,  surely,  mean  my 
father  ! — Mac  Dermot,  I  entreat,  I  command  you 
to  tell  me  of  whom  you  are  talking. 

Mac  D.  If  your  lordship  had  but  seen  the  noble 
ould  soul,  I'm  sure  you  would  have  forgiven  me. 

Count.  But  what  letter? 

Mac  D.  Oh!  the  divel  burn  the  letter!  Now, 
my  lord,  don't  mention  it;  pray,  don't  remember 
it,  your  lordship  ;  pray,  don't!  By  my  soul,  now, 
my  lord,  he  is  a  fine  ould  (illow  !  Oh !  how  he 
laid  about  him! 

Count.  Was  it  the  person  who  came  this  after- 
noon? 

MacD.  My  lord, — 

Count.  Fear  nothing.    Speak  ! 

Mac  D.  Why,  then,  my  lord, — To  be  sure,  it 
was  he  himsilf. 

Count.  And  is  he  safe?  Did  you  free  him  from 
them? 

Mac  D.  Why,  my  lord,  I  could  not  hilp  it !  I 
could  not  hilp  it!  By  the  holy  footstool,  but  I 
couldn't! 

Count.  Mac  Dermot, — (^Taking  him  by  the  hand.) 

MacD.  My  lord? 

Count.  Well,  well !  a  time  will  come — 

Mac  D.  My  lord? 

Count.  Are  you  much  hurt,  Mac  Dermot? — 
Here!  hallo! 

Enter  a  Footman. 

Call  a  chair !  Run  for  a  surgeon  and  a  physician ! 
the  best  that  can  be  procured. 

Mac  D.  For  me,  my  lord  1 

Count.  For  you,  my  noble  fellow  ! 

Mac  D.  Spare  yourself  the  labour,  young  man. 

Count.  Go!  do  as  I  order  you,  instantly. — [Exit 
Foottiian.~\ — Mao  Dermot,  you  must  be  put  to  bed. 

Mac  D.  To  bed,  my  lord! 

Count.  And  lose  some  blood. 

Mac  D.  'Faith,  ray  lord,  that  will  be  a  little  too 
much;  I've  lost  quite  blood  enough  already. 

Count.  Pray, — I  request, — I  must  have  you  do  as 
I  desire.  T  would  not  have  any  ill  happen  to  you, 
for  the  world. 

Mac  D.  Oh  !  and  the  divie  of  ill  or  harm  can 
happen  to  Mac  Dermot,  the  while  he  has  such  a 
ginerons  prince-royal  of  a  master !  though,  I  be- 
lieve, the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  me,  just 
now,  would  be  a  good  supper,  and  a  hearty  tiff  of 
whisky-punch. 

Count.  Not  for  the  Indies! 

Mac  D.  'Faith,  my  lord,  it  was  hard  work,  and 
has  given  me  a  very  craving  kind  of  a  call. 

Re-enter  Footman. 

Foot.  The  chair  is  waiting,  sir. 

Count.  Go,  my  good  fellow  !  Obey  me  but  this 
once,  and  I'll  never  act  the  master  to  you  more. 

Mac  D.  Well,  well,  my  lord, — But  I  hope  your 
lordship  won't  quite  kill  me  with  kindness.    ^Exit. 

Enter  SiR  Paul  Peckham  andhvCY. 

Sir  P.  (With  the  packet  opened.)  So,  Count,  I 
find,  after  all  your  pretended  raptures,  you  never 
wished  to  marry  my  daughter. 

Count.  Sir! 

Sir  P.  Why  did  not  you  retract  like  a  man,  and 
not  make  a  paltry,  false  excuse  of  poverty  1 

Count.  Sir,  I  made  no  false  excuse. 

Sir  P.  How,  sir!  Shall  I  not  believe  my  eyes? 
Have  I  not  bills  here  in  my  hand,  drawn  in  your 
favour,  for  five  hundred  thousand  crowns? 

Count.  In  mine ! 


Sir  P.  In  yonr's ;  given  me  this  moment  by 
your  own  servant. 

Count.  Impossible,  sir ! 

Sir  P.  Impossible,  is  it?  Why,  look  you,  here 
are  the  bills.     And,  hallo  ! — 

Enter  Footman. 

Go  you,  sir,  and  desire  Mr.  Mac  Dermot  to  come 
back. 

Count.  Stir  not  for  your  life,  on  such  an  errand! 
He  must  not,  shall  not  be  disturbed. 

Sir  P.  Nay,  my  word,  it  seems,  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved ;  nor,  perhaps,  the  bills  themselves.  But, 
sir,  though  you  vaunt  so  highly  of  being  a  man 
of  honour,  the  trick  was  beneath  a  man  of  ho- 
nesty. 

Enter  Lady  Peckham  and  Edmond. 

Lady  P.  Here's  a  komakul  kind  of  an  obstrope- 
rous  person,  that  says  he  must  speak  to  the  Count. 
You  may  come  in,  mister. 

Enter  DoRlMONT  and  Lydia. 

Sir  P.  Ah!  what,  my  friend,  the  steward  !  lam 
glad  you  are  come.  Never  was  so  amazed  in  my 
life.  Your  master,  here,  has  been  telling  me  he 
has  no  estates. 

Lady  P.  How  ! 

Dori.  My  master,  sir  ! 

Count.  The  feelings  of  man  cannot  support  this 
open  shame  !    (Going.  ) 

JDori,  Whither  now,  sir? 

Sir  P.  Ay,  talk  to  him.     I'm  in  a  mist. 

Count.  Suffer  me  to  pass,  sir.  (Goitig.)  Speak 
the  truth  ;  render  me  contemptible, — abhorrent ; 
but  make  me  not  a  witness  of  my  own  disgrace ! 

Dori.  Stay,  sir! 

Count.  I  cannot. 

Dori.  Slav  ;  or,  dread  a  father's  malediction  ! 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  His  father!  The  plague!— 
Hem  ! — Lydia! 

Lydia.  Hush  ! 

Lady  P.  Father,  indeed !  Vhat  he !  So,  so  ! 
Here's  a  wirago  ;  here's  a  chouse  ! 

Sir  P.  My  lady— 

Lady  P.  I  thought  vhat  vould  be  the  upshot 
on't! 

Edmund.  Madam!     (Takes  her  aside.) 

Dori,  Spurred  on  by  suppositions  and  conceits 
the  most  absurd;  wholly  intent  upon  yourself; 
contemning  others ;  exacting  respect  you  did  not 
merit;  refusing  ceremony  where  'twas  due  ;  pro- 
tuberant with  pride,  yet  poorly  carping  at  and 
holding  idiot  warfare  with  the  pride  of  others ;  for- 
getful of  the  dignity  of  reason,  but,  with  tenacious 
grasp,  clinging  to  the  ludicrous  dignity  of  birth ; 
the  heir,  indeed,  and  first-born  of  folly,  ignorance 
itself  has  mocked  and  taunted  at  you  ! 

Lady  P.  Wery  troo.     Give  him  his  own  ! 

Sir  P.  Zounds !  My  lady,  I  wish  he  would 
give  you  your  own  a  little :  not  but  it's  right 
enough. 

Lady  P.  To  be  sure !  I  knows  wery  veil  I  am 
right. 

Dori.  Your  father,  too,  has  been  avoided,  nay, 
disowned;  your  father,  who,  for  years,  has  lived 
in  indigence,  that  he  might  secretly  supply  your 
wants,  support  you  in  splendour,  and  preserve  you 
from  ail  the  misery  of  which  he  made  himself  the 
willing  victim. 

Count.  Sir, — You? — Was  it  you?  Oh!  ingra- 
titude! 

Dori.  Your  father  was  offensive  to  3'our  sight. 
And  what  was  it  you  dfspised!  Why,  this  poor 
garb.  You  wished  no  kindred  with  virtuous  po- 
verty. Had  I  appeared  in  all  my  former  state, 
though  knave  or  fool  had  been  blazoned  on  my 
brow,  jet,  decked  in  the  trappings  of  magnificence. 
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I  had  received  an  open  welcome.  Bat,  blessed  be 
my  penury,  since  it  has  been  your  punishment. 

Count.  Sir,  wrung  as  my  heart  is  by  remorse, 
and  guilty  as  I  know  myself,  (for  I  have  still  in- 
crease of  guilt,  no  words  can  mitigate  my  crimes. 
Yet,  though  I  have  erred,  I  feel  I  have  something 
in  me  capable  of  good;  and  strong  propensities  to 
all  the  tender  ties,  the  fdial  duties,  and  the  severer 
virtues,  which  I  have  seemed  to  want ;  a  mind, 
which,  once  convinced,  has  strength  to  shun  and 
to  subdue  its  master  passion,  renounce  its  folly, 
and  abhor  its  turpitude.  Deep  is  my  ofl'ence 
against  you  and  nature  ;  but  let  nature  plead  in  my 
behalf.  Here,  at  your  feet,  repentant  for  my 
faults,  I  claim  that  pity,  which  a  father  so  good, 
and  so  allectionate,  will  not  refuse. 

Dori.  Oh  !  no  ;  for  now  you  speak  like  the  son 
of  my  heart,  the  image  of  my  brightest  hopes. 
You  have  stood  the  fiery  trial,  and  are  pure. 

Lady  P.  Vhy,  but,  bark  you  me,  mister, — vhy, 
vhat!  you  are  not  a  count,  too,  to  be  sure ! 

Dori.  No,  madam. 

Lady  P.  Vhy,  then, — 

Dori.  If  a  title  can  flatter  your  ladyship,  mine 
is  something  higher. 

Lady  P.  How  ! 

Dori.  I  am  a  marquis. 

Lady  P.  A  marquis!  Yon!  Ve\\\  —(Aside.) 
For  an  outlandish  marquis  ! 

Edmund.  My  lady — 

Sir  P.  Well,  but  the  bills  1   (Holding  them  out.  ) 

Dori.  They  are  mine. 

Count.  Your's,  sir! 

Dori.  Remittances  for  some  recovered  arrears. 
But,  where  is  my  brave  protector, — ray  hero! 

Count.  Safe,  sir.  Every  care  is  taken  of  the  ge- 
nerous fellow.     Is  the  physician  come? 

Sir  P.  Yes,  yes  ;  I  have  taken  care  of  that.  I 
have  sent  him  my  own  physician.  —  Hem!  — 
(Aside.)  My  cook! 

Count.  You  know  not  half  his  worth. 

Dori.  Which  shall  not  go  unrewarded. 

Count.  No,  by  heaven  ! 

Dori,  We  have  now  the  means ;  we  no  longer 
are  oppressed  and  poor. 

Count,  Yet,  are  you  not  in  present  danger? 

Dori.  No  ;  malice  has  spent  its  last  effort.  Our 
ambassador  has  just  sent  me  the  final  decision  of 
the  judges:  my  sentence  is  reversed,  my  whole 
estates  are  restored,  and  the  power  of  my  perse- 
cutors is  at  an  end. 

Count.  Oh,  fortune!  Oh,  my  father!' — And,  may 
I  hope  itl  My  Lucy,  may  II 

Lucy.  Yes  ;  hope  every  thing. 

Count.  Mine? 

Lucy.  Your's  ;  heart  and  soul. 

iS«V  P.  She  is  a  brave  wench ! 

Lady  P.  Hold  a  blow,  if  you  please!  Vhat!  am 
I  nobody  ? 

Count.  Madam ,  to  you  a  thousand  excuses  are  due. 

Lady  P.  To  be  sure  they  are ! 

Count.  I  am  conscious  of  my  past  ridicule,  and 
will  no  more  contend  with  your  ladyship  for  pre- 
judices so  lalse  and  weak. 

Lady  P.  I  knoo  I  vus  right;  I  knoo  you  made 
yourself  ridiculous  ;  I  told  you  so  often  enough  ! 

Sir  P.  Well  said,  my  lady.  But,  hark  you. 
Miss  Lydia,— And,  sir,— 

Dori.  Count,— (^sirfe.)  How  shall  I  tell  him?— 
My  son,  look  at  this  charming,  this  virtuous  young 


Sir  P.  (Aside.)  Zounds!  what  now? 

Count.  I  am  conscious  of  having  treated  hei 
with  proud  unkindness,  at  the  very  moment,  too 
when  I  perceived  she  was  sincerely  ray  friend.    « 

Dori.  Your  friend  !  Look  at  her.  Does  no' 
your  heart  throb  ?  Feel  you  not  sensations  mor« 
tender?  Are  you  not  all  doubt,  all  hope,  all  feari 
all  perturbation? 

Count.  Sir!— What!— Who? 

Dori.  Can  you  not  imagine?  Look  at  her,  I  say; 
behold  her  agitation! 

Count,  Mercy  ! 

Dori.  Open  your  arras,  your  heart,  to  receive 
her. 

Count.  Sir  !— Madam  !— Who  ? 

Dori.  Your  sister. 

Count.  My  sister ! 

Lydia.  My  dearest,  best  of  brothers !  (Running 
into  his  arms. ) 

Lucy.  My  friend!  my  Lydia! 

Count.  Oh  I  how  culpable  have  I  been! 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  'Sblood!  here's  a  pretty  piece 
of  business  ! 

Lady  P.  Vhat's  that  you  say,  sir?  Miss  Liddj 
the  Count's  sister! 

Edmurtd.  'Tis  very  true,  madam. 

Lady  P.  Troo!  Veil,  I  purtest,  I'm  quite  in  a 
quandary. 

Dori.  (ToSirP.)  And  now,  sir, — 

Sir  P.  (Aside.)  Yes,  'tis  my  turn,  now  ! — Yes,> 
sir. 

Dori.  While  labouring  (o  reclaim  the  follies  ot 
youth — 

Sir  P.  Yes,  sir. 

Dori.  We  ought  not  to  forget  the  vices  of  age. 

Sir  P.  Hem! — We'll  talk  of  them  after  supper,i 
sir.  (  Looking  round  at  Lady  Peckham  and  the  com-i 
pany.) 

Dori.  Well,  sir,  on  condition — 

Sir  P.  Oh  !  any  condition  yon  please,  sir. 

Edmund.  (Leading  Lydia.)  My  dear  father! — • 

Sir  P.  My  kind  son  ! — (Aside.)  Sly  rascal ! 

Lydia.  (To  Sir  P.). We  shall  want  a  house,  sir.i 

Sir  P.  Hem!— Ay,  ay! 

Lydia.  Somewhere  in  Mary-le-bone. 

Sir  P.  Very  well. 

Lydia.  With  a — 

Sir  P.  Zounds!  —  (Apart  to  Lydia.)  Hnsht 
don't  mention  the  back  door. 

Lydia.  (Apart  to. Sir  P.)  Then  we  are  all  friendst 

Sir  P.  (Apart.)  To  be  sure.  But,  you  may  as 
wcrll  not  tell  Scapegrace. 

Lydia.  (Apart.)  Never  fear. 

Sir  P.  (Apart.)  Noi  a  word  of  the  new  liveriew 

Lydia.  (Apart.)  Depend  upon  my  honour. 

Count.  My  sister  and  my  friend  !  Can  it  be? 

Edmund.  Would  you  not  wish  it  thus? 

Count.  Oh  !  most  ardently  ! 

Dori.  Chequered  are  the  scenes  of  life  :  plea- 
sure and  pain,  joy  and  grief,  austerity  and  laugh- 
ter, intermingling,  weave  a  motley  web.  Our 
prejudices  are  our  punishments  :  they  cling  about 
us,  war^)  our  actions,  distort  our  manners,  render 
us  the  tood  of  satire,  the  mockery  of  fools,  and, 
torture  us,  as  wailing  urchins  are  tormented  to 
make  sport  for  boys.  Error  and  folly  impede  the 
progress  of  perfection.  Truth  alone  can  make  men' 
wise  and  happy.  Myself  the  sacrifice  of  falsehood' 
and  mistake,  feebly  have  I  striven  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent;  and  here  my  task,  and  here,  I  hope,  my 
troubles  end.  [^Exeunt, 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Drawing-room  at  Lord  Morden's. 

Enter  Lapelle. 

Lap.  {Looking  at  his  watch.)  Twenty  minutes 
past  ten  ;  a  shameful  time  of  the  morning  for  a 
gentleman's  gentleman  to  be  disturbed.  *Mj  lord 
Las  lost  his  money,  can't  sleep  himself,  and  won't 
suffer  others  to  take  their  natural  rest. 

Enter  Mrs.  Pinup. 

Mrs.  P.  I  declare,  nponmy  honour,  thrs  is  a  most 
monstrous  time  of  night  for  a  lady'^  gentlewoman 
to  be  kept  up;  dozing  over  a  dull  novel,  or  nod- 
ding in  an  antichamber  and  an  arm  chair,  while 
others  are  taking  their  pleasure,  and  losing  their 
estates,  among  their  friends. 

Lap.  Good  morrow,  Mrs.  Pinup. 

Mrs.  P.  Good  morrow,  Mr.  Lapelle !  Good 
night,  you  mean.    I  have  not  been  in  bed  yet. 

Lap.  No! 

Mrs.  P.  That  vile,  bed-side  bell!  They'll  wear 
me  haggard  before  I  am  old.  Knew  I  should  not 
rest  long,  so  threw  myself  down  in  my  clothes; 
and,  just  as  I  was  got  into  a  sound  sleep,  tingle, 
tingle,  tingle  ;  up  [  must  get  to  dress  my  lady,  who 
for  my  part,  I  believe,  never  sleeps  at  all. 

Lap.  Why,  yes;  your  fashionable  folks  are  a 
kind  of  ghosts,  that  walk  of  nights,  and  greatly 
trouble  the  repose  of  valets  and  ladies'  maids ;  and 
late  hours,  like  white  paint,  are  excellent  promoters 
of  cracked  complexions. 


Mrs.  P.  I  declare,  upon  my  honour,  I  am  as  tired 
as — as — 

Lap.  A  haclcney-coach  horse,  on  a  lainy  Sun- 
day. 

Mrs.  P.  Yes  ;  and  as  drowsy  as — 

Lap.  An  alderman  at  an  oratorio.  Your  lady 
bad  a  deal  of  company  at  her  rout.  Was  Sir  Fre- 
derick Fashion  there? 

Mrs.  P.  To  be  sure. 

Lap.  He  is  a  prodigious  favourite  with  your  lady, 
I  think. 

Mrs.  P.  Favourite!  There  are  strange  doings 
in  this  world  I — Staid,  I  know  not  how  long,  after 
every  body  else  was  gone. 

Lap.  What!  alone  with  your  lady  ? 

Mrs.  P.  Alone,  with  my  lady. 

Lap.  Indeed  !  Was  Mrs.  Modely  at  the  rout? 

Mrs.  P.  Yes.  But,  don't  ask  me  any  questions; 
it's  impossible  I  should  say  ten  words  more:  I  am 
talking  in  my  sleep,  now.  When  I  get  up,  in  the 
morning,  (that  is,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after-, 
noon,)  I'll  tell  you  all.    So,  good  night.        [Exit. 

Lap.  A  wonderful  change  in  a  short  time !  Lady 
Morden,  young,  handsome,  and  full  of  spirits,  was, 
not  a  month  ago,  reserved  in  her  conduct,  fond  of 
her  husband,  contented  with  home, — and,  indeed, 
a  miraculous  kind  of  exception  among  wives  of 
quality ;  whereas,  now,  she  has  suddenly  turned  fan- 
tastical in  dress,  capricious  in  temper,  free  of 
speech,  and,  what  we  half-bred  folks  should  call, 
light  of  carriage.  She  games  with  the  women,  co- 
quettes with  the  men  ;  and  seems,  in  every  respect, 
ambitious  to  become  a  woman  of  fashion.  As  for 
my  lord,  why,  he  is  a — man  of  fashion. 
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Enter  GENERAL  BURLAND. 

General.  Is  your  lady  up,  Mr.  Lapelle? 

Lap.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  she  has  never  been  in  bed. 

General.  Who?  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Lap.  My  lady  had  a  rout  last  night. 

General.  A  rout !  and  never  in  bed  I  Impossible. 

Lap.  Yes;  but  it's  very  true,  sir. 

General.  Lady  Morden !  she  whom,  but  a  few 
weeks  since,  I  left  so  singular,  so  eminent  an  ex- 
ample of  simplicity  and  purity  of  manners. 

Lap.  Sir  Frederick  Fashion  was  here. 

General.  Sir  Frederick  Fashion  ! 

Lap.  He  staid  after  every  body  else  had  retired. 

General.  "What !  alone  with  Lady  Morden  1 

Lap.  So  her  ladyship's  woman,  who  is  scarcely 
jet  undressed,  informed  me. 

General.  Why,  then,  all  hopes  of  goodness,  in 
this  world,  are  vanished  !  Go  ;  bid  ray  daughter, 
my  Emily,  to  come  to  me. 

Lap.  She  is  not  stirring,  I  fancy,  sir. 

General.  But  I  fancy  she  is,  sir ;  I  am  sure  she 
is.  What,  sir,  she  had  not  a  rout  to  keep  her  up 
all  night! 

Lap.  She  was  of  my  lady's  party,  I  believe,  sir. 

General.  Go,  go  ;  pray,  go,  and  do  as  I  bid  you. 
[Exit  Lapelle. 
What  will  this  town,  this  world,  come  to!  The 
only  perfectly  amiable,  the  only  enchanlingly  vir- 
tuous woman  I  knew,  fascinated,  at  last,  and  sink- 
ing into  the  gulph  of  depravity  I  She  will  drag 
down  my  Emily,  too.  No;  I'll  hide  her  in  a  fo- 
rest, seclude  her  in  a  cave,  rather  than  suffer  her 
to  be  infected  by  the  pestiferous  breath  of  this  con- 
tagious town.  But  is  she  not  already  tainted?  Of 
my  lady's  party  !  she  that  I  left  her  with  as  a  pat- 
tern; commanded  her  to  observe,  to  study,  to  imi- 
tate, in  all  things ! 

Re-enter  Lapelle. 

Well,  where  is  my  daughter  ? 

Lap.  I  have  called  her  woman,  and  she  will  call 
Miss  Emily. 

General.  I'll  call  her  myself;  and  it  shall  be  the 
most  ungentle  call  she  has  long  heard  from  me.  \_Ex. 

Enter  HARRIET,  disguised. 

Lap.  Who  comes  here?  Some  foreign  sharper, 
I  dare  say;  one  of  my  lord's  morning  duns  for  last 
night's  debts. 

Har.  (  With  the  brogtte.)  Harkye !  young  man, 
may  I  be  asking  you  where  I  will  find  my  Lord 
Morden  ? 

Lap.  He  is  not  come  down,  sir. 

Har,  Oh !  that,  I  suppose,  is  becase  he  is  not  up. 

Lap.  My  lord  told  me  he  expected  a  gentleman  or 
two  would  call ;  but  he  has  had  so  many  calls 
lately — 

Har.  That  he  is  a  little  slow  in  answering. 

Lap.  Rather.  Riches,  regularity,  and  roast 
beef,  will  soon,  I  fear,  take  their  leave  of  our  house. 

Har.  Faidlh !  and  that  may  viry  will  be ;  for 
they  are  all  three  become  great  vagabonds.  Riches 
is  turned  Arairican  pedler;  regularity  a  Prussian 
grenadier ;  and,  as  for  roast  beef,  why,  the  Frinch 
are  now  so  fond  of  good  onld  English  fashions,  that 
poor  roast  beef  is  transported  alive  to  Paris. 

Lap.  My  lord,  I  believe,  is  a  little  out  of  cash, 
at  present. 

Mar.  Will,  now,  that  is  viry  prudent  of  him  to 
put  it  out;  for,  whin  a  man  finds  he  can't  keep  his 
cash  himself,  he  is  viry  right  to  lit  odther  people 
keep  it  for  him. 

Lap.  Nay,  then,  I  don't  know  a  more  careful 
gentleman. 

Har.  Careful!  Why,  sure,  always  whin  a  man 
of  spirit  begins  to  take  care  of  his  money,  'lis  be- 
case he  has  none. 

i«jp.  Well,  sir,  if  you  will  please  to  leave  your 


card,  his  lordship,  I  suppose,  will  know  who  has 
called. 

Har,  Indeed,  and  he  won't. 

Lap.  How  so,  pray,  sirl 

Har.  Faidth,  for  a  viry  good  raison, — he  niver 
saw  me  in  his  life. 

Lap.  Who,  then,  shall  I  say? 

Har.  And  is  it  my  name  you  would  know  ? 

Lap.  If  you  please. 

Har.  Let  me  see:  what  the  white  dlvle  is  myi 
name,  now  ?     Oh  1  Char-les  Phelim  O'Fireavvay 
an  Irishman  by  accident;  a  gintleman  by  policy;) 
and  a  captain  of  croats  in  the  Anstriiin  sarvis,  bji 
design.     Do  you  understand  that  riddle,  now  1 

Lap.  Not  clearly. 

Har.  (Aside,)  I  did  not  intend  you  should. — 
What  time  can  I  see  my  lord"! 

Lap.  Most  likely,  about  one. 

Har.  Will,  then,  give  him  this  litter,  and  inform  i' 
his  lordship  I  will  take  the  libert)i  of  calling,  this  i| 
afternoon,  to  bid  him  a  good-morrow.  [Exit. 

Enter  Lord  Morden. 

Lord M,  (Speaking  as  he  enters.)  Lapelle! 

Lnp.  (Aside.)  So,  here  he  comes  already. — Mj  'i 
lord  ? 

Lord M.  What  time  is  it? 

Lap.  Eleven  o'clock,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  What  a  d — d  night  have  I  passed!  Is  < 
my  coffee  ready? 

Lap.  I'll  go  and  see,  my  lord.  [Exit.  . 

Lord  M.  (  Throws  himself  on  the  sofa, )  This 
head-ache! — No  rest! — Oh!  for  half  an  hour's 
sleep  !  A  cursed,  silly  course  of  mine  !  But, 
there  is  no  accounting  in  the  morning  for  the  con- 
duct of  overnight. 

Re-enter  LAPELLE,  with  coffee. 

This  is  not  half  strong  enough.  Get  me  some  as 
strong  as  possible. — Any  message"?    (Rises.) 

Lap.  This  letter,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  From  Lady  Westbrook,  I  see.— 
(Reads.)  Vm — "  A  young  lady  in  disguise — Um — 
will  relate  her  oivn  story. — Um,  urn — Rely  on  your 
honour  to  keep  her  secret,  and  serve  her  cause. — 
Would  have  addressed  myself  to  Lady  Morden,  but 
for  reasons  which  you  shall  know  hereafter." 

Enter  Lapelle,  with  more  coffee. 

Who  brought  this  letter? 

Lap.  An  Irish  gentleman,  in  a  foreign  dress. 

Lord  M.  A  gentleman  ! 

Lap.  Said  he  would  call  about  one  o'clock,  my 
lord. 

Lord  M.  Shew  him  into  my  room,  and  inform 
me  the  instant  he  comes. 

Lap.  General  Burland  is  here. 

Lord  M.  (Aside.)  General  Burland  !    Zounds! 

Lap.  Came  to  town  late  last  night,  my  lord. 

LordM.  Tell  him  I  am  come  down. 

[Exit  Lapelle', 
Must  not  let  him  see  the  present  temper  of  ray 
mind.  My  guardian  once,  he  is  determined  ne- 
ver to  think  me  of  age.  I  need  not  his  reproof 
to  increase  my  present  chagrin  ;  my  own  follies, 
and  Lady  Morden's  unexpected,  unaccountable  re- 
verse of  conduct,  are  sufficient.  He  will  lay  it 
all  to  me ;  and,  perhaps,  with  reason.  Heiglio  ! 
Here  he  comes.  Really,  one  of  these  very  pru- 
dent, plain-speaking  friends,  is  a  very  disagreeable 
person,  in  these  our  moments  of  folly.  Well,  I 
must  assume  a  cheerfulness  I  don't  feel,  and  ward 
off  his  wisdom  with  raillery. 

Enter  General  Burland. 
General,  Good  morrow,  my  lord. 
Lord  M,  General,  good  morrow. 
General.  You  seem  scarcely  awake. 
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Lord  M.  {Stretching.')  Slept  ill;  troubled  with 
the  night-mare. 

General.  Your  troubles,  I  am  afraid,  are  rapidlj 
increasing. 

LordM.  How  so,  General? 

General.  Lady  Morden  had  a  rout  last  night. 

Lord  M.  Ob  !  and  forgot  to  send  you  a  card,  I 
suppose.    Is  that  my  fault? 

General.  You  are  merry,  my  lord  ;  but,  be  who 
drinks  poison,  out  of  a  frolic,  will  soou  be  glad 
to  send  for  a  physician,  out  of  fear  ;  and  the 
chances  are,  the  doctor  will  come  too  late. 

LordM.  Trope  and  ligure! 

General.  My  lord,  my  lord !  this  levity  is  un- 
seasonable :  blushes  and  shame  would  better  be- 
come you. 

LordM.  They  are  out  of  fashion. 

General.  Yes,  you  leave  your  friends  to  blush 
for  your  faults. 

Lord  M.  My  friends  are  very  good ;  nay,  in- 
deed, generous ;  for,  were  they  but  to  s]iare  a  sin- 
gle blush  for  each  of  their  own  faults,  they  would 
have  none  to  bestow  on  mine. 

General.  Fie  !  The  mirtli  of  a  madman  is  sport 
only  to  boys.  I  was  your  guardian,  I  wished  to 
prove  myself  your  friend.  'Twas  I  first  disco- 
vered that,  then,  angelic  woman,  who  is,  now. 
Lady  Morden  ;  I  was  the  cause  of  her  union  with 
you  ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  accountable  to  myself, 
to  her,  and  to  society,  for  her  conduct. 

LordM.  That  is,  you  are  a  kind  of  second- 
hand sponsor  ;  godfather-in-law,  as  it  were. 

General.  Verj'  well,  sir,  proceed.  Despise  re- 
proof; ridicule  advice. 

LordM.  Nay,  good  doctor,  you  really  wrong 
me  ;  'tis  not  the  advice,  but  the  physic,  I  hate  :  at 
least,  I  hate  the  form  under  whicli  it  is  adminis- 
tered.— But,  pray,  tell  me:  when  last  you  saw 
Lady  Morden,  did  you  perceive  any  symptoms  of 
that  degeneracy  in  her  ladyship,  you  now  com- 
plain so  loudly  of? 

General.  None:  I  thought  it  impossible. 

Lord  M.  And  is  it  not  rather  extraordinary, 
then,  that  my  example  should,  so  suddenly  sub- 
due what,  wilhiu  this  month,  seemed  so  invulne- 
rable ? 

General.  (  With  great  surprise  and  energy.)  It  is 
extraordinary,  my  lord  ;  most  extraordinary  !  but, 
not  less  true;  and,  had  you  any  sense  of  your  doty 
to  yourself,  your  family,  or  society,  the  truth  of  it 
would  make  you  tremble. 

Lord  M.  See  how  differently  dififerent  people 
understand  things.  My  acquaintance  are,  every 
day,  wishing  me  joy  of  her  ladyship's  reforma- 
tion, and  telling  me  how  surprisingly  she  has  re- 
trieved her  character  in  the  world. 

General.  And  Sir  Frederick  Fashion,  no  doubt, 
among  the  rest! 

LordM.  {Endeavouring  to  conceal  his  feelings.) 
Hem  ! — yes — yes.  He  is  one  of  our  very  first 
men,  you  know  ;  and  he  is  quite  in  raptures  with 
her:  swears  she  was  born  to  lead  and  outshine 
us  all. 

General.  (With  continued  irony.)  The  approba- 
tion of  so  great  an  adept  must  give  you  vast 
pleasure ! 

LordM.  Hem ! — a — infinite ! — Not  but  this  sud- 
den change  has  rather  surprised  me. 

General.  How  so  ? 

Lord  M,  Just  as  you  left  town,  her  ladyship's 
melancholy  seemed  increasing  ;  wandering  over 
the  house,  like  a  perturbed  spirit,  as  the  play 
says,  mournfully  clanking  her  chains,  and  fright- 
ening the  gentle  smiles  and  pleasures  from  her, 
she  seemed  to  way-lay  me  ;  and,  with  moving  look 
and  melting  eye,  entreat  compassion;  till,  egad!  I 
really,  at  last,  began  to  pity  her. 

General.  Yon  didt 

LordM.    Yes.     Bat,   suddenly   forsaking    the 


penseroso,  she  broke  in  upon  me,  one  morning, 
and,  with  an  air  of  levity  and  good  humour, 
and  a  small  tincture  of  reproach,  then  and  there 
read  a  very  pretty,  wife-like  remonstrance. 

General.  To  which  you  listened  with  a  truly 
picktooth  insensibility. 

Lord  M.  Yes,  you  know  my  way. 

General.  And  what  was  the  subject  of  her  dis- 
course? 

Lord  M.  Why,  chapter  the  first  was  a  reca- 
pitulation of  my  agreeable  follies,  and  her  own 
perverse  virtues.  She  was  no  partaker  in  my 
pleasure  ;  I  had  forgotten  every  endearment.  She 
was  left  to  dine,  sup,  and  sleep,  by  herself;  I 
dined,  supped,  and  slept,  nobody  knew  where. 
She  more  recluse  than  the  abbess  of  a  convent;  I 
more  uncertain  than  the  price  of  stocks,  or  the 
place  of  prime  minister. 

General.  {With  earnest  concern.)  And  what  did 
you  say  to  this? 

LordM.  (Aside.)  I  must  face  it  out. — Say! 
What  could  I  say  to  such  a  simple  woman? 

General.  You  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the 
charge,  then? 

Lord  M.  What  should  I  deny?  'Twas  every 
syllable  true  ;  and  every  syllable  in  my  praise. 

General.  Humph! — Then  you  do  not  think  the 
sweets  of  affection  ought,  sometimes,  to  alleviate 
the  bitterness  of  neglect. 

LordM.  Sweets!  Psha!  they  are  too  cloying 
to  the  stomach,  and  ought  to  be  taken  sparingly. 
I  am  fond  of  sweet  music,  but  too  much  of  it  sets 
me  to  sleep.  Besides,  a  wife,  like  a  barrelled 
organ,  can  only  play  one  set  of  tunes. 

General.  (Sighs.)  Well,  sir,  but  the  conclu- 
sion. 

Lord  M.  A  very  unexpected  one,  I  assure  you, 
I  misunderstood  this  for  a  declaration  of  war; 
and,  with  a  smile,  was  very  obligingly  about  to 
entreat  her  ladyship  would  hatch  her  melancholy 
into  mischief  her  own  way;  when,  turning  short 
upon  me,  she  curtsied,  seemed  abashed,  began 
to  apologize,  applaud  my  conduct,  ridicule  the  sil- 
liness of  her  own,  and  promised  to  became  as 
fashionable  a  lady  as  I,  or  any  lord  in  Christen- 
dom, could  wish. 

General.  Your  increase  of  happiness  is,  then, 
prodigious? 

LordM.  Hem! — a — unspeakable.  Lady  Mor- 
den, I  own,  was,  certainly,  a  kind  of  demi-angel, 
though  my  wife;  but,  then,  her — her  goodness 
seemed  to  throw  one  at  such  a  distance,  so  much 
in  the  back-ground,  that  there  was  only  one  figure 
noticed  in  the  picture. 

General.  'Tis  well,  sir,  you  are  so  perfectly 
satisfied. 

LordM.  Nay,  General,  I  will  own  I  have  often 
felt  a  kind  of  inclination,  a  sort  of  wish,  as  it 
were,  to  become  very  prudent,  and  wise,  and — 
and  all  that ;  but,  really,  one  has  so  much  to  do, 
that  one  does  not  know  where  to  begin.  Besides, 
you  very  good  kind  of  people,  you — upon  iny 
honour,  you  are,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
queer,  precise,  particular  species  of  beings,  and 
have  such  notions  !  Instead  of  taking  one's  plea- 
sure, and  doing  just  what  one  likes  best,  which, 
you  know,  is  so  natural,  one  must  live  for  the 
good  of  one's  country,  love  one's  wife  and  chil- 
dren, pay  tradesmen,  look  over  accounts,  reward 
merit,  and  a  thousand  other  of  the — the  most  ri- 
diculous whims  ;  and  what  nobody — absolutely, 
nobody  does. 

General.  Intolerable  profligacy  !  I  have  listened 
to  you,  my  lord,  with  grief,  vexation,  astonish- 
ment, and  pity  !  Your  mind  is  degraded  ;  and  the 
more  dangerously  so,  because  you  believe  your 
worst  vices  to  be  your  greatest  merits.  You  have 
had  honour,  happiness,  and  pleasure,  of  the  most 
perfect  kind,  within  your  power;  and  you  have  re- 
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[Act  I. 


jecled  them,  to  clasp  their  shadows  !  To  merit  pity 
bj  misconduct  is  humiliating  ;  but,  bj  raisconduct 
to  incur  contempt,  is,  to  a  manly  spirit,  insup- 
portable; and  the  latter  will,  I  fear,  be  suddenly 
your  lordship's  fate.  Did  not  the  remembrance  of 
your  noble  father  affect  me,  I  should  look  upon 
your  approaching  punishment  with  apathy  ;  be- 
cause you  wilfully  have  plunged  to  perdition  ;  but, 
for  your  lady,  if  I  cannot  retrieve,  if  I  cannot  save 
her,  I  shall  mourn,  indeed  I  [Exit. 

Lord  M.  'Faith!  this  good  general  is,  like  a 
cuckoo,  always  in  a  tune.  {Sighs.)  He  has  rea- 
son. I  have  laboured  to  laugh  at  my  own  follies ; 
but  the  farce  is  over,  the  forced  jest  forgotten,  and 
the  sorceress  recollection  conjures  up  the  ugly  phan- 
tom disgust.  Why,  what  a  child  am  I!  Oh! 
Lady  Morden — Psha!  absurd!  I  will  not  make 
myself  the  butt,  and  by-word,  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. I — I — I  will  laugh — ha,  ha,  ha! — laugh  at 
my  lady's  gallantries.  I  jealous !  I  !  that  have 
daily  made  jealousy  a  standing  jest;  the  criterion 
of  an  ill-bred,  vulgar  mind! — No,  no,  no. — {Sees 
Lady  Morden  and  Sir  Frederick  Fashion  coming, 
and  is  seized  with  a  suspicious  anxiety,  which  he  en- 
deavours to  conceal. ) 

Enter  Lady  Morden  in  an  undress,  followed  by 
Sir  Frederick  Fashion. 

Lady  M.  {Speaking  as  she  enters.)  No,  no;  Sir 
Frederick,  you  are  partial^ 

Sir  F.  N  ot  in  the  least,  madam. 

Lady  M.  Yes,  you  are — Good  morrow  to  your 
lordship — Yes,  you  are.  I  feel,  I  still  retain  a 
leaven  of  former  silly  prejudices  ;  but,  a  little  col- 
lision, among  you  people  of  superior  fashion,  will 
soon  wear  these  asperities  smooth,  and  bring  them 
to  bear  a  proper  polish. 

Sir  F.  Ah  !  madam,  you  have  a  leaven  of  some- 
thing celestial,  which  we  inferior  people  wonder 
at,  but  cannot  imitate. 

LordM.  {Aside.)  So! 

Lady  M.  {  Trips  Sir  Frederick  Fashion  with  her 
fan.)  Fie,  flatterer!  But,  you  are  always  saying 
civil  things  ;  and  that,  I  fancy,  makes  you  so  agree- 
able. 

Sir  F,  No,  Lady  Morden,  you  wrong  me  ;  my 
tongue  is  forced  to  give  utterance  to  the  eft'usions 
of  my  heart.  By  heaven,  you  are  an  angel!  and 
I  am,  involuntarily,  obliged  to  repeat,  and  re- 
peat, and  repeat,  that  you  are  an  angel !  You 
must  not  be  angry  with  me,  for  I  cannot  help  it. 

Lady  M.  No,  no;  angry!  no.  Though,  I  really 
believe,  I  do  improve — don't  I,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  M.  Certainly,  madam,  certainly! 

Lady  M.  Yes,  I  have  discovered  that  one  of  my 
most  capital  errors,  formerly,  was  being  too  sen- 
sible of  my  own  defects.  1  find  that  to  wear,  on 
one's  countenance,  an  open  and  avowed  conscious- 
ness that  one  possesses  every  grace  and  perfec- 
tion, is  the  grand  secret  of  really  possessing  them  ; 
or,  at  least,  of  persuading  the  world  one  really 
does,  which  is  the  same  thing. 

Sir  F.  Your  ladyship  is  very  right ;  nothing  can 
put  a  face  of  real  fashion  out  of  countenance  :  the 
placid  features  are  all  fixed. 

Liady  M.  Oh !  immoveable.  Like  the  owners' 
names,  cut  in  brass,  and  nailed  to  their  doors. 

•Sir  jP.  Ha,  ha,  ha!     Charming! 

Lady  M.  Do  but  observe  one  of  our  well-bred 
beaux,  at  a  public  assembly,  and  you  will  see  him 
enter,  plant  himself  in  a  spot,  elevate  his  eye- 
brows, fix  his  eyes,  half  open  his  mouth,  and  stand 
like  an  automaton,  with  its  head  turning  on  a 
pivot.     {Mimicking.) 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!    Charming,  charming! 

LordM.  {Smiling.)  But,  don't  you  think  this  a 
little  tending  to  the  ridiculous,  madam? 

Lady  M.  Oh  dear  !  no.  Nothing  can  be  ridicul- 
ons  that's  fashionable. 


Sir  F.  Oh !  no ;  impossible  I 

Lady  M.  Formerly,  I  should  have  blushed,  if' 
stared  at ;  but,  now,  I  find,  the  only  way  is  to  ' 
stare  again,  without  looking — that  is,  without' 
betraying  the  least  indication  of  knowing  whether  i 
one  is  looking  towards  the  man,  or  the  wall : — 
thus. 

Lord  M.  {  With  forced  pleasantry.)  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ' 
Your  ladvship  is  very  right:  modesty — modesty 
is  an  obsolete  bugbear. 

Lady  M.  Yes  ;  and,  like  the — the  ghost  in  the  • 
tragedy,  has  been  stared  out  of  doors. 

Sir  F,  Oh !  the  very  Quakers  despise  it,  at  I 
present. 

Lady  M.  Yes ;  'tis  a  shabby  fellow,  whose  ac- 
quaintance every   body  wishes   to    drop.    To  be 
sure,  I  was  a  most  absurd  creature, — was   not  I,  , 
my  lord  ? 

Lord  M.  I — upon  ray  honour,  madam,  I — you — 
no,  no  ;  not  absurd — no. 

Lady  M.  Oh,  fie!  not  absurd!  Why,  do  yoo  i 
know,  Sir  Frederick, — ha,  ha,  ha! — I — ha,  ha,, 
ha  !   I  was  downright  in  love  with  his  lordship. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  In  love  with  his  lordship! 

L<idy  M.  Ha,  ha,  ba !  Upon  my  honour,  'tis  i 
true,  is  it  not,  my  lord? 

Lord  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Ye — ye — yes,  madam,  , 
yes. 

Lady  M.  Thought  him  the  most  charming  man  i 
in  the  whole  world  ! 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!     Is  that  possible? 

Lady  M.  Why,  it — it  is  scarcely  credible ;  but 
such  is  the  fact.  Nay,  I  doated  on  him,  and  con- 
tinually reproached  myself  for  wanting  power  and 
attractions  to  obtain  my  lord's  aflection.  For  I 
never  blamed  him — ha,  ha,  ha! — I — ha,  ha,  ha! — 
I  used  to  sit  whole  nights,  while  my  lord  was  out, 
watching  and  weeping  ;  and  whole  days  studying 
which  way  I  could  regain  his  love. 

Sir  F.  Regain,  Lady  Morden  !  Why,  was  his 
lordship  ever  so  unfashionable  as — as — 

Lady  M.  As  to  love  his  wife?  Why,  yes,  really, 
I — I  do  believe  he  was  so  singular,  for — for  a 
whole  fortnight. 

Sir  F.  Why, — ha,  ha,  ha! — Why,  were  you. 
Lord  Morden? 

LordM.  Ha,  ha,  ha! — I — I — I  don't  know,  sir, 
what  I  was.  (  With  chagrin.) 

Lady  M.  Nay,  don't  be  out  of  countenance,  my 
lord  !  You  hear  I  have  the  justice  to  relate  my 
own  foibles,  as  well  as  your  lordship's;  and  mine — 
mine  were  infinitely  the  greater.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly strange,  but  so  fascinated  was  I,  that— ha, 
ha,  ha!— I — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — {Suddenly  becoming  very 
.serious.)  I  am  verily  persuaded,  I  could  have  died 
with  pleasure  to  have  insured  his  aft'ection. 

LordM.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  {Aside.)  I  cannot  bear 
it. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  These  things  are  unacconnt- 
able. 

Lady  M.  {Resuming  her  levity.)  Ay,  one  won- 
ders how  one  could  be  so  weak! — Oh!  Sir  Fre- 
derick, I  am  going  to  Christie's.  There  is  a 
painting  I  have  a  mind  to  purchase  :  they  tell  me 
'tis  very  fine. 

Sir  F.  What  is  the  story,  madam  ? 

Lady  M.  The  Metamorphosis  of  Actaeon. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ba!     A  fashionable  subject. 

Lady  M.  Yes  !  that — that — that  is  the  very  rea- 
son I  wish  to  have  it.  Poor  Actaeon  is  taken  at 
the  precise  moment  when  the — the  change  is 
taking  place. 

Sir  F.  In  his  forehead  1 

Lady  M.  Yes.  I  am  going  down  there,  now. — 
Will  you  go  with  me.  Sir  Frederick? 

Sir  F.  With  pleasure,  madam.  Ha,  ha,  ba! 
Poor  Actaeon  ! 

Lady M.  Ay,  poor  Actaeon'! — Adieu,  my  lord! 
lExit  with  Sir  F. 
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Lord  M.  Madam  !  {Following,  stops  short.) — 
'Sdeatb  !  what  am  I  about  ?  Shall  I,  at  last,  sink 
into  one  of  the  vulgar,  and  become  jealous"? — 
Wretched  about  a — oh,  no!  Actaeon !  (Striking 
his  forehead.)  Sure,  all  men  are  idiots,  and  never 
know  the  value  of  that  most  inestimable  jewel,  a 
lovely  and  a  loyal  wife,  till  in  danger  of  having  it 
purloined.  {^Exit. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — The  same. 

Lapelle  discovered  coming  from  the  door  of  the 
antickamber,  as  if  he  had  been  listening. 

Lnp.  So,  Mr.  Irishman  by  accident!  A  lady 
in  disguise  !  That's  the  riddle,  is  it?  But,  hush  ! 

Enter  Lord  Morden  and  Harriet. 

Lord  M.  (To  Lapelle.)  Leave  the  room.  [Exit 
Lapelle.]  I  am  sorry  we  were  disturbed.  Your 
story,  madam,  has  interested  me  deeply.  Though 
too  reprehensible  for  the  irregularities  of  my  own 
conduct,  I  cannot  but  condemn  the  licentious  li- 
bertinism of  this  Sir  Frederick.  Indeed,  I — I 
have  reason,  perhaps,  to  dread  it. 

Har.  A  man  of  honour,  among  men,  the  ruin 
of  woman  he  thinks  as  necessary  to  his  fame  as  to 
liis  pleasure;  and,  like  loo  many  others  of  your 
cruel  sex,  holds  it  no  crime  to  make  war  upon 
those  who  cannot  defend  themselves. 

Lord  M.  But,  what  do  you  propose  by  this  dis- 
guise, madam  1 

Har.  There  is  a  contract,  which  I,  indeed,  re- 
fused, but  which  he  forced  upon  me,  to  demon- 
strate, as  he  said,  the  purity  of  his  intentions, 
wherein  he  bound  himself  in  a  penalty  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  marry  me  within  a  month  ;  for,  in 
Lis  fictitious  raptures,  lie  protested  no  sum,  no 
proofs,  could  sufficiently  express  the  ardour  and 
sanctity  of  his  affection. 

Lord  M.  And  have  you  this  contractl 
Har.  Oh  !  no.    The  day  preceding  that  on  which 
it   was  my  good  fortune  to  discover  his  real  de- 
signs, he  asked  to  see,  and  artfully  exchanged  it 
for  a  counterfeit  copy. 

Lord  M.  This  contract  you  wish  to  regain  ? 
Har.  If  possible;  or  some  other   unequivocal 
means  of  detection. 

Lord  M.  And  force  him  to  marry  you? 
Har.  Oh  !  no.     To  own  the  truth,  I  have  a  ge- 
nerous  and  a  constant  lover,  who,  perhaps,   has 
been  a  little  ill  used. 

Lord  M.  As  most  generous  and  constant  lovers 
are. 

Har.  'Tis  too  true.  To  avenge  him,  and  hum- 
ble the  pride  of  one  who  thinks  himself  too  cun- 
ning for  our  whole  sex,  is  my  determination. 

LordM.  Well,  madam,  ours  is  a  common  cause; 
but,  as  we  have  both  been  imprudent,  and  invited 
misfortune,  we  must  both  endeavour  to  conceal 
our  true  feelings,  mask  oar  suspicions,  and — 
Hush  !  here  he  comes  ;  and  with  him  a  lady, 
whose  principles  are  as  free  as  his  own  ;  but  who 
has  had  the  art  so  well  to  conceal  her  intrigues, 
and  preserve  appearances,  that  she  is  every  where 
received  in  society.  I  will  introduce  yon  in  your 
assumed  character. 

Har.  Not  now;  let  us  withdraw;  when  he  is 
alone.  The  fewer  eyes  that  are  on  me,  the  less 
liable  I  shall  be  to  a  discovery.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Mrs.  Modely   and  Sir  Frederick 
Fashion. 

Mrs.  M.  Really,  Sir  Frederick,  there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  the  strangeness  of  your  present  taste. 
I  pity  you  ;  I  foresee  the  downfall  of  your  reputa- 
tion.    What,  you  who  have  vanquished  so  many 


elegant  coquettes,  and  driven  so  many  happy  lovers 
mad;  yon  who  were  the  very  soul  of  our  first  so- 
cieties, and  whose  presence  made  palpitate  the 
hearts  of  belles  and  beaux, — the  first  with  hope 
and  delight,  the  latter  with  fear  and  envy ;  you 
sighing  at  the  feet  of  a  prude,  and  become  the  rival 
ol  a  husband ! 

Sir  F.  (Laughing.)  Deplorable! 
Mrs.  M.  Have  not  ^ou,  for  this  month  past, 
buried  yourself  in  Lady  Morden's  sober  society, 
and  dozed  over  crown  whist  with  her,  night  after 
night?  Nay,  have  not  you  attended  her  even  to 
church  ;  and  there,  with  a  twang,  joined  the  amen 
chorus  of  charity-children,  paupers,  .nnd  parish- 
clerks  ;  sitting  with  your  face  drawn  as  long  as  its 
shadow  at  sun-set;  and  a  look  as  demure  and 
dismal — 

Sir  F.  As  poor  Doctor  Faustus,  waiting  for 
the  devil  to  come  and  fetch  him  !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — 
Granted. 

Mrs.  M.  And  what  do  you  think  has  been  said 
of  you,  meanwhile,  in  the  polite  circles  you  have 
abandoned"!  Your  very  best  friends  have  been  the 
very  first  to  condemn  you. 

Sir  F.  That's  natural.  When  we  are  guilty  of 
any  foll3-,  our  very  best  friends  are  always  the  very 
first  to  condemn  us;  to  shew  they  neither  advise 
nor  countenance  us. 

Mrs.  M.  I  thought  the  gay,  young  beauty,  be- 
sieged bv  pleasures,  surrounded  by  flatteries,  who 
believes  herself  the  goddess  she  is  painted,  to  fix 
her  wandering  fancy,  to  humble  and  bring  her  to  a 
sense  of  frailty ;  or,  to  supplant  the  happy,  the 
adored  lover,  while  yet  the  breath  is  warm  that 
vows  eternal  constancy  ;  these  I  imagined  were 
the  only  achievements  worthy  Sir  Frederick  Fa- 
shion ! 

Sir  F.  These  have  their  ^clat.  But,  to  initiate 
a  youthful,  beauteous  wife,  who,  from  her  child- 
hood, has  been  accustomed  to  say  her  prayers, 
believe  in  virtue,  and  rank  conjugal  infidelity 
among  the  most  heinous  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  ; 
to  teach  her  to  doubt,  fear,  wish,  tremble,  and 
venture;  to  be  a  witness,  afterwards,  of  her  re- 
pentance ;  her  tears  involuntarily  falling,  her  eyes 
motionless,  her  form  fixed,  and  the  severe  saint 
transformed  to  a  statue  of  weeping  sin;  to  read 
her  fall  in  the  public  papers;  be  praised,  re- 
proached, admired,  and  cursed,  in  every  family  in 
England;  in  short,  to  be  for  ever  immortalized  iu 
the  annals  of  gallantry,  and  the  hero  of  the  tea- 
table  for  a  whole  month, — for  this  will  be  no  com- 
mon vulgar  wonder, — this  were  glory  equal  to  my 
ambition !  And,  this  glory  I  am  determined  to  ac- 
quire ;  nay,  it  is  already  within  my  grasp.  This 
day,  or,  rather,  this  night,  shall  I  gain  the  greatest 
of  all  my  victories  ! 
Mrs.  M.  Insulting! 

Sir  F.  Nay,  my  dear  Mrs.  Modely,  you  know 
my  enthusiasm,  and  must  not  take  exceptions  ;  nor 
can  I,  surely,  be  blamed.  Lady  Morden  is  a  con- 
cealed hoard  of  native  sweets,  that  delights  the 
senses  ;  while  the  made-up  beauties  we  commonly 
meet,  like  artificial  tlowers,  are  all  shew,  and  no 
fragrance. 

Mrs.  M.  Raptures ! 

Sir  F.  Inferior  to  her,  in  form  and  perfectiou, 
as  the  Venus  of  a  Dutch  image-hawker  to  the  ge- 
nuine Grecian  antique  ! 

Mrs.  M.  It  matters  not  wasting  your  rhetoric  on 
this  topic,  for  I  will  not  give  my  consent  to  your 
pursuing  this  affair  any  further.  Sir  Frederick. 
Sir  F.  You  will  not? 
Mrs.  M.  I  will  not. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!    Don't  provoke  me,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Modely  ;  don't  provoke  me  ! 
Mrs.  M.  Nay,  no  threatening. 
Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!    Well,  to  arms,  then:  war 
is  the  word. 
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Mrs.  M.  The  choice  remains  with  you. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ba! 

Mrs.  M.  Lady  Morden  is  my  relation  ;  and, 
though  I  despise  prudery,  and  know  the  world, — 

Sir  F.  (Aside.)  That  you  do,  indeed. 

Mrs.  M.  Yet,  you  can  hardly  suppose  I  will  si- 
lently acquiesce  in  her  ruin. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  You — you  forget  yourself, 
dear  madam:  these  qualms  would  do  vastly  well, 
in  some  places  ;  but,  to  me — 

Mrs.  M.  And,  why  not  to  yon,  sir  ?  Thongb  I 
do  allow  myself  a  little  liberty  of  conscience, — 

Sir  F.  {Aside.)  Not  a  little. 

Mrs.  M.  And,  though  you — you  know  I  do, 
must  I — In  short,  I  have  another  favourite  pro- 
ject, which  I  am  determined  not  to  give  up. 

Sir  F.  (Aside.)  Oli,  ho  !  But,  it  will  be  best  to 
avoid  a  rupture. — May  I  ask  what  this  favourite 
project  may  be? 

Mrs.  M.  You  know  the  public  affront  General 
Burland  gave  me,  lastwiuter;  and  you  cannot  sup- 
pose I  have  forgotten  it. 

Sir  F.  (Aside.)  No;  I  know  you  better. — Oh! 
the  General  is  an  eccentric  mortal;  licensed  to  say 
anything ;  and,  instead  of  being  listened  to,  is 
laughed  at. 

Mrs.  M.  Yes  ;  but  I  am  determined  he  shall  be 
punished. 

Sir  F.  "Which  way? 

Mrs.  M.  His  daughter  Emily  is  a  pretty,  simple 
girl ;  I  mean,  untutored  in  the  world. 

Sir  F.  (Conceiving  her  design.)  True. 

Mrs.  M.  To  see  her  married  to  a  man  of  fashion, 
would,  at  least,  break  his  heart. 

Sir  F.  (Laughs.)  Infallibly! 

Mrs.M.  Your  fortune,  I  believe.  Sir  Frederick, 
like  your  family  seat,  begins  to  want  repairs;  and 
she  is  a  rich  heiress,  with  twenty  thousand  pounds 
at  her  own  disposal,  besides  the  General's  estate, 
which  must  be  hers — Why  do  you  laugh  so? 

Sir  F.  Oh!  the  delights  of  anticipation! 

Mrs.M.  An — an — anticipation! 

Sir  F.  (Still Imtghing.)  It  is  a  part  of  my  plan 
to  carry  her  off, — I  mean,  to  let  her  carry  me  oflf 
this  very  night. 

Mrs.  M.  Who,  Emily  ■» 

Sir  F.  Emily. 

Mrs.M.  To-night?  [night! 

Sir  F.  This  active,  this  important,  this  blissful 

Mrs.  M.  Lend  me  your  eau  de  luce,  you  divel ! 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  This  surprise  from  you, 
Mrs.  Modely,  is  the  supreme  of  panegyric. 

Mrs.  M.  And  have  you  made  any  advances  to 
Emily  ? 

Sir  F.  Yes,  yes, — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — I  made  advances 
to  her,  and  she  made  advances  to  me.  The  con- 
quest was  too  easy.  Were  it  not  for  the  circum- 
stance of  the  elopement,  which  will  give  the  sauce 
a  flavour  the  food  wants,  it  would  scarcely  invite 
my  appetite. 

Mrs.  M.  But,  Lady  Morden— 
Sir  F.  Is  mine,  whenever  I  please  to  make  my 
final  attack.  I  am  no  bad  orator,  in  general  ;  but, 
in  company  with  her,  1  seem  inspired  ;  am,  abso- 
lutely, astoni!<hed  at  my  own  eloquence;  nay,  I 
have  several  times  spoken  with  such  energy,  enthu- 
siasm, and  momentary  conviction,  in  praise  of  vir- 
tue, that  I  have,  actually,  been  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  making  a  convert  of  myself. 
Mrs.  M.  In  praise  of  virtue? 
Sir  F.  In  praise  of  virtue.  There  is  no  making 
one  of  these  virtuous  visionaries  rational,  but  by 
flattering  their  bigotry,  and  pretending  to  adore 
their  idol ;  by  pursumg  which  method,  I  have 
inured  her  to,  and  made  her  as  familiar  with,  what 
is  prudishly  called  vice  and  vicious  sentiments,  as 
she  is  with  her  own  thoughts. 

Mrs.M.  Yes,  yes,  vile  rake! — But,  remember, 
I'll  have  no  concern  in  this  all'air.     I — 


Sir  F.  Ob,  pooh! — Ay^  ay,  that  is  understood. 
You  wink,  and  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Mrs.  M.  Nay,  but,  I  here  publicly  protest 
against  your  proceedings. — 

Sir  F.  (Aside.)  And  will  privately  do  yonr  ut- 
most to  promote  them. 

Mrs.  M,  I  exclaim  against  such  licentiousness. 

Sir  F.  I  know  you  do.  But,  if  yon  are  thus 
tender  of  her  ladyship's  reputation,  you  will  feel 
no  repugnance  at  assisting  me  to  irritate  his  lord- 
ship's sensibility. 

Mrs.  M.  What  do  you  mean? 

Sir  F.  To  confess  the  truth,  I  am  a  little  piqued 
at  Lord  Morden's  want  of  feeling.  I  wish  I  could 
make  him  jealous. 

Mrs.  M.  Jealous  !     Fie  !  he  is  too  well-bred. 

Sir  F.  That's  unfortunate.  The  antics  of  a  jea- 
lous husband  add  highly  to  the  enjoyment  as  well 
as  the  reputation  of  an  amour.  The  poor  man  is 
so  injured,  so  enraged,  so  distressed,  so  industri- 
ous to  publish  his  calamity,  and  is  so  sincerely 
pitied  and  laughed  at — must,  positively,  rouse  my 
lord  to  a  sense  of  his  misfortune,  or  it  will  want 
poignancy  :  a  turtle-feast  without  French  wines  ! 

Mrs.  M.  Well,  should  I  find  any  opportunity  of 
aiding  yon — 

Sir  F.  Ay,  ay  ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  zeal  in 
the  cause. 

Mrs.  M.  Nay,  but,  don't  mistake  me :  I  only 
mean  as  far  as  teasing  his  lordship  is  concerned. 

Sir  F.  Oh  !  certainly,  certainly. 

Mrs.  M.  If  his  lordship  had  any  real  cause  for 
jealousy,  I  should,  for  Lady  Morden's  sake,  be 
the — the — the — the  most  miserable  creature  upon 

Sir  F.  To  be  sure.  [earth. 

Mrs.  M.  But,  you  seem  mighty  secure  of  your 
conquest. 

Sir  F.  I  am  no  novice  ;  I  can  tell  when  a  wo- 
man's time  is  come.  Besides,  her  ladyship  has 
granted  me  a  rendezvous. 

Mrs.M.  When? 

Sir  F.  Why,  this  very  evening,  to  be  sure. 

Mrs.M.  Where? 

Sir  F.  Here,  in  this  very  house. 

Mrs.  M.  Since  yoo  are  so  very  certain,  how 
came  you  not  to  take  advantage  of  being  alone  with 
her,  after  the  rout? 

Sir  F.  I  did  :  that  is,  should  have  done,  had  we 
not  been  interrupted. 

Mrs.  M.  By  whom  ? 

Sir  F.  A  new  footman;  an  odd  kind  of — Oh! 
here  the  very  fellow  comes. 

Enter  GABRIEL,  loitering  and  leering. 

Mrs.  M.  What  does  the  rude  lout  leer  at? 

Sir  F.  Country  curiosity. 

Gab.  (Attempting  to  go  once  or  twice,  then  pausing 
and  turning  back.)  Did — did — did  your  ladyship's 
honour  call  1 

Mrs.  M.  No. 

Gab.  I — thought,  mayhap,  you  wanted  my  lord. 

Mrs.  M.  What  should  I  want  you  for,  think  you, 
friend  ? 

Gab.  Nay,  marry,  that's  more  nur  I  can  tell. 

Sir  F.  What  is  your  name? 

Gab.  Gabriel,  an't  please  you.  In  my  last  place, 
they  used  to  call  me  the  Sly  Simpleton. 

Mrs.  M.  And  who  did  you  live  with  last? 

Gab.  Why,  jou  an'  heard  of  my  lady's  brother, 
the  rich  nabob,  that  be  just  come  over  fro'  the 
Eastern  Indies? 

Sir  F.  Mr.  Wilmot? 

Gab.  Ees  ;  I  do  come  fro'  his  estate,  out  o'  Staf- 
fordshire. 

Sir  F.  You  arepart  of  the  live  stock? 

Gab.  Anan  ! 

Mrs.  M.  Were  you  in  his  service? 

Gab.  N — e^ees. 

Mrs.  M.  How  long? 
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Gab.  Better  nur  a  week. 

Sir  F.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  hel 

Gab.  Hamph !  A  be  well  enoagh  wben  a's 
pleased ;  though  I  canno'  say  as  I  do  like  him 
much  for  a  ineaster. 

Mrs.  M.  Why  so? 

Gab.  Becase  a'll  neither  let  a  servant  tell  lies  nor 
take  money. 

Sir  F.  Indeed ! 

Gab.  No,  a  wo'not;  whereof,  here,  I  find,  I  can 
no'  please  my  lady,  if  I  do  no'  tell  lies;  and,  I  am 
sure,  I  canno'  please  myself  if  I  do  no'  take  money. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mrs.  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha !    So,  he  did  not  suit  y  ou  ? 

Gab.  No ;  a's  too  high  flown,  as  'twere,  in's 
notioDN. 

Sir  F.  Which  wayl 

Gab.  A  makes  a  great  case  o'  what  a  calls  friend- 
ship, and  honour,  and  honesty,  and  such  like ;  and, 
you  know,  if  a  poor  sarvant  gi's  heed  to  that  there 
sort  o'  staff,  a's  not  likely  to  get  rich. 

Mrs.  M.  Upon  my  word ! 

Sir  F.  So,  Mr.  W  ilraot's  head  is  full  of  such  non- 
sense, is  it"? 

Gab-  Oh!  a's  brimful  o'  such  nonsense,  and  so 
were  I,  while  I  lived  wi'  he  ;  which  wur  the  reason, 
as  I  do  suppose,  that  they  called  me  a  simpleton  j 
but  I  am  not  so  simple  as  folk  think  me. 

Sir  F.  (To  Mrs.  M.)  My  dear  Mrs.  Modely, 
leave  me  for  a  moment  with  this  fellow.  You'll  be 
upon  the  watch,  to  throw  in  any  hints  or  aids  you 
happen  to  see  necessary,  and  apropos. 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  yes  ;  that  is,  for  Emily  and  the 
elopement:  but  be  cautious;  a  defeat  would  turn 
the  tables  upon  us,  and  make  us  the  jest  of  the  whole 
town,  friends  and  enemies. 

Sir  F.  How  can  you  fear  it? 

Mrs.  M,  Nay,  I  do  not;  I  know  my  sex,  and  I 
know  you.  [Exit. 

Sir  F.  Gabriel  is  your  name,  you  say? 

Gab.  Ees. 

Sir  F.  You  seem  a  sharp  kind  of  fellow,  and  one 
that  understands  his  own  interest. 

Gab.  Ees ;  I  understand  my  own  interest. 

Sir  F.  Are  you,  if  occasion  should  offer,  willing 
to  do  me  a  piece  of  service? 

Gab.  Humph!  What  will  you  gi'  me? 

Sir  F.  I  see  you  are  a  sensible  fellow,  and  come 
to  the  point  at  once. 

Gab.  Ees ;  I  love  to  come  to  the  point. 

SirF.  And  you  would  not  betray  me  to  anybody  ? 

Gab.  Why,  not  unless  somebody  were  to  pay  me 
better. 

Sir  F.  Upon  my  honour,  thou  art  the  honestest 
rogue  I  ever  met  with. 

Gab.  Ees,  that  I  be. 

SirF.  Here,  here  is  money  for  thee ;  and,  ob- 
serve, as  thou  seemest  perfectly  to  understand  a 
bargain,  thou  shalt  have  more  in  proportion  to  thy 
fidelity  and  capacity ;  and,  moreover — Canst  thou 
read  and  write? 

Gab.  Ees. 

Sir  F.  Well,  then,  be  faithful,  and  I  will  get 
thee  a  place  in  the  excise  :  and  now,  observe,  I — I 
have  a  very  great  respect  and  friendship  for  your 
lady. 

Gab.  Ees,  ees ;  as  we  sen  i'the  country,  you  have 
more  nur  a  month's  mind  to  her. 

Sir  F.  How,  sirrah !    Dare  you  suppose  I  have  ? 

Gab.  Nay,  now,  belike  you  think  me  a  simpleton, 
too.  Your  greatfoik  snpposen  a  sarvant  has  neither 
ears  nor  eyes ;  but,  lord!  they  are  mistaken  :  ecod  ! 
their  ears  are  often  plaguy  long.  What,  mun,  I  war 
no'  so  fast  asleep  as  you  thought  me,  i'the  passage, 
this  morning. 

Sir  F.  (Aside.)  The  rascal! 

Gab.  Belike,  becase  I  be  a  country  lad,  you 
reckon  I  should  think  it  strange,  like,  that  one  gen- 
tleman should  teak  a  liking  to  another  gentleman's 


wife;  but,  lord!  I  know  well  enongh  that's  nought 
here.  I  ha'  learned  a  little  o'  what's  what. 

SirF.  Nay,  friend  Gabriel,  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced  thou  art  a  clever,  acute  fellow. 

Gab.  Lord!  man,  your  worship  need  no'  be  so 
shy,  like;  you  do  know,  yoa  ha'  promised  me  a 
place;  an'  places  that  are  no'  bought  one  way,  man 
be  bought  another. 

Sir  F.  Well  said,  friend  Gabriel! 

Gab.  An'  as  for  keeping  o'  family  secrets,  do  no' 
you  fear  me;  becase  why,  I  do  find  they  be  a  sar- 
vant's  best  parkisites;  for,  an'  it  wur  no'  for  family 
secrets,  bow  should  so  many  poor  country  Johns  so 
very  soon  become  gentlemen? 

Sir  F.  This  fellow's  thoughts  run  all  in  one  chan- 
nel ;  his  ruling  passion  is  money  ;  the  love  of  that 
sharpens  his  intellects,  and  opens  his  eyes  and 
ears.  (Aside.)  Well,  Gabriel,  you  shall  find  me  ge- 
nerous as  a  prince,  provided — here's  somebody 
coming — go  into  the  next  room  ;  I'll  speak  with  yoa 
presently. 

Gab.  Ees;  bat  I  do  hope  your  honour's  worship 
wunna'  forget  the  place,  like? 

Sir  F,  Never  fear.  [Exit  Gabriel. 

Enter  Emily. 

My  angel !  my  life !  — 

Emily.  Hush!  My  papa  is  coming,  and  wants  to 
take  me  away  with  him  home. 

Sir  F.  Away ! 

Emily.  Yes;  hush!  take  no  notice. 

£n/er  General  Burland. 

General.  Come,  Emily,  are  you  ready? 

Emily.  I  am  always  ready  and  happy  to  obey  my 
dear  papa  ;  but  surely,  sir,  you  will  not  let  me  leave 
Lady  Morden  without  so  much  as  bidding  her  adieu? 

General.  I'll  write  a  card  of  thanks  to  her  lady- 
ship, with  your  respects,  and  as  many  compliments 
as  yon  please. 

Emily.  Nay,  but,  dear  sir,  consider ;  it  will  seem 
too  abrupt.  Lady  Morden  is  so  good,  so  kind !  I 
would  not  give  her  a  moment's  pain  for  the  world. 
Besides,  I  have  so  many  obligations  to  her  lady- 
ship. 

General.  I  begin  tojbef  afraid,  child,  lest  you 
should  have  too  many  obligations  to  her  ladyship. 

Emily.  Let  me  only  stay  to-night,  and  to-morrow 
morning  I  will  go  with  all  my  heart,  and  as  early 
as  you  please,  if  you  desire  me. 

Sir  F.  I  protest  she  is  bantering  him.  Oh!  the 
charming,  malicious  little  angel!  (Aside.)  Aj, 
General,  let  Emily _^stay  to-night;  I  will  answer  for 
her  she  will  go  to-morrow  morning,  as  soon  as  you 
please,  if  you  desire  her. 

General.  Yon  will  answer  for  her! 

Sir  F.  Yes  :  won't  you  permit  me,  Emily? 

Emily.^My  dear  papa  know»  I  never  attempt  to 
break  my  word. 

General.  Yes,  my  child,  I  do  know  you  have, 
hitherto,  been  unspotted  and  pure  as  the  morn- 
blown  lily  ;  and  my  anxiety  that  you  should  remain 
so  makes  me  thus  desirous  of  yonr  quitting  this 
house.  When  I  brought  you  here,  these  doors  did 
not  so  easily  fly  open  at  the  approach  of  such  fine, 
such  accomplished  gentlemen  as  Sir  Frederick 
Fashion. 

SirF.  (Aside.)  By  heavens,  he  anticipates  bis 
misfortunes ! 

Emily.  (Takes  the  General's  hand.)  Do,  inv  dear 
papa,  consent  only  for  to-day ;  I  don't  ask  any 
longer. 

Sir  F.  (Aside.)  I  could  hug  the  charming  hy- 
pocrite! 

General,  Well,  well,  Emmy  ;  you  know  I  never 
deny  you  anything  ;  for,  indeed,  you  never  yet 
asked  anything  that  could  give  the  most  anxious 
and  affectionate  father  a  moment's  pain. 


Emily.  (Kiuet  kishaitd.)  I  thank  yoa,  dear,  dear 
■ir  ;  yoa  have  made  me  ' 


Sir  F.  By  tay  life,  I  shall  tind  this  a  much  more 
afcreeable  aflair  than  I  hoped.  {Aside.)  Yes,  Gene- 
ral, you— you  are  a  very  good  papa. 

General.  You  think  so? 

Sir  F.  Yes,  I  do,  upon  my  sanl ! 

General.  Then  I  am  what  you,  I  am  afraid,  will 
never  be.  [Exit  with  Emily. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  He  does  not  suspect  we  are 
80  soon  to  be  so  nearly  related.  Hu,  ha,  ha!  I 
■honld  like  to  be  present  when  he  first  hears  the 
news.  He— he  will  foam  and  bounce  like  a  cork 
from  a  bottle  of  champagne. 

Enter  Lord  Morden. 

Lord  M.  Well,  Sir  Frederick,  is  her  ladyship 
returned  1 

iSiV  F.  Yes ;  she  is  dressing  for  dinner.  She 
bought  the  Actscon. 

LordM.  She  did? 

Sir  F.  Oh  !  yes.  She  is  a  charming  woman  !  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  room  were  upon  her.  There  were 
some  smart  things  said  :  one  observed  a  likeness 
between  me  and  Acta;on  -,  another  thought  it  bore 
a  far  greater  resemblance  to  your  lordship. 

LordM.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  About  the  head,  no  doubt? 

Sir  F.  For  my  part,  I  said  I  thought  the  likeness 
was  very  capable  of  being  improved. 

LordM.  You  were  very  kind. 

Sir  F.  Oh!  pray,  have  you  heard  that  Sir  Peter 
Pry  is  going  to  sne  for  a  bill  of  divorce? 

LordM.  No. 

Sir  F.  'Tis  very  true.  I  should  not  have  sus- 
pected Sir  Peter  of  such  vulgar  revenge;  but,  I 
tind,  our  married  men  of  fashion  are  far  less  liberal 
in  their  sentiments  than  the  ladies. 

Lord  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Yes  ;  they  often  want  a 
woman's  philosophy  in  these  matters. 

•Sir  F.  Yes ;  they  are  wasps  that  fly  and  feed 
wherever  they  can  lind  honey,  but  retain  a  sting 
for  any  marauder  that  shall  approach  their  nests. 

Lord  M.  Somewhat  selKsh,  I  own. 

•Sir  F.  Much  more  liable  to  be  jealous  than  the 
women;  and  jealousy,  your  lordship  knows,  is  the 
most  ridiculous,  ill-bred,  contemptible  thing  in 
nature. 

LordM.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Yes,  yes.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Perfectly  despicable. 

Sir  F.  Oil !  nothing  so  laughable  as  the  vagaries 


no  creature  suffers  so  much. 
Ay,  the  thefts  of  love  are 


of  a  jealous  husband 
or  is  pitied  so  little. 

Lord  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
applauded,  not  punished 

Sir  F.  Yes;  and  the  poor,  robbed  husband, 
walchman-like,  twirls  his  rattle,  alarms  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  collects  assistants,  who  never  fail  to 
aid  the  thief,  and  laugh  at  him  and  his  loss. 

LordM.  Ye— yc— yes.— Ha,  ha,  ha!— A  husband 
18  a  very  strange,  ignominious  animal. 

Sir  F.  A  jealous  husband! 

Lord  M.  A  paltry,  mechanical — 

Sir  F.  Without  an  idea  of  life  or  manners! 

A«r(/.V.  Ha,  Im,  ha!  Very  true.  But  come  with 
me  ;  there'.s  ayoung  gentleman  in  theantichamber, 
of  a  good  family,  who  wishes  to  be  introduced  to 
you.  A  very  pretty  fellow!  Has  an  ambition  to  do 
something  which  shall  give  him  Mat,  and  is,  there- 
fore, desirous  of  being  known  to  us  men  of  the 
world. 

SirF.  Well,  I  am  your's  for  a  few  minutes;  but 
I  must  attend  Lady  Morden  at  her  toilette  presently. 
Aron  t..      ^  \ Exeunt. 

ACT  ni.-SCENE  \.~Thesame. 

Enter  Lord  Mordi:n,  a„d  Gabriel  introducing 
General  BtiRLAND. 

ttn^"'^'  ^  *"'  '"'  '°'"*'  '*  ^^^  Morden  to  be 


SEDUCTION.  [Act  UI. 

Gab.  Oh !  ees,  your  worship,  hur  will  be,  anon ; 
for  yonder  is  Sir  Frederick,  helping  the  maid  to  i 
dress  her  ladyship. 

General.  Helping  to  dress  ber  ladyship? 

Gab.  Ees ;  they  sent  me  for  some  raiik  of  roses,  , 
here;  (shews  the  phial)  and,  would  you  believe  itl  ' 
I  wur  sich  itn  oaf,  I  bad  never  heard  before  that  ; 
roses  gave  milk. 

General.  Ah!  yon  are  some  half-taught  country 
booby. 

Gab.  Why,  so  I  do  find  ;  for,  in  the  country,  the  • 
folk  do  only  clear-starch  their  aprons  and  ruffles;  , 
but  here,  ecod !  they  clear  starch  their  faces. 

General.  Well,  go,  carry  in  your  milk;  and 
inform  her  ladyship  I  am  waiting  her  leisure. 
{Laughing  within.) 

Gab.  Ecod!  here  they  all  come,  your  honour; 
and  rare  and  merry  they  be!  but  your  Londoners 
do  lead  a  rare  ranting  life!  [^Exit, 

Enter  Sir  Frederick  Fashion,  Lady  Morden, 
anrf  Mrs.  Model y. 

Z.a</^  iU.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh!  you  whimsical  toad, 
you!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  You  have  half-killed  me!  lam 
glad  to  see  you  in  town.  General.  We  have  been 
drawing  the  characters  of  our  acquaintance ;  and 
Mrs.  Modely  and  Sir  Frederick  Fashion  have  been 
so  droll  and  so  satirical ! 

General.  Ah  !  no  doubt. 

Lady  M.  I  could  not  have  thought  there  was  so 
much  satisfaction  in  remembering  the  failings  of 
one's  friends. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh !  it  makes  one  so  cheerful ! 

Sir  F.  And  keeps  one  so  charmingly  in  counte- 
nance ! 

General.  {Aside.)  Which  you  stand  in  very  great 
need  of. 

Sir  F.  I  assure  your  ladyship,  yon  have  an  ex- 
quisite turn  for  satire;  you  cut  with  excessive 
keenness,  and  yet,  with  a  dexterity  that  makes  the 
very  patient  tingle  with  pleasure. 

Lady  M.  You  are  partial. 

Lord  M.  I  think  yoa  had  not  much  company  last 
night. 

Lady  M.  Your  lordship  was  so  well-bred,  and 
made  your  visit  so  short,  else  you  would  have 
found  a  great  deal. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh !  yes,  they  poured  in  from  all 
quarters. 

Sir  F.  Sir  Nathan  Neaptide,  the  yellow  admiral, 
came. 

Lord  M.  An  agreeable  guest ! 

Lady  M.  Oh  !  rude  as  his  own  boatswain. 

Mrs.  M.  That  makes  him  so  much  respected. 

LadyM.  Yes;  likeachimney -sweeper inacrowd, 
he  makes  his  way  by  being  dirty. 

Sir  F.  I  protest,  your  ladyship  is  prodigiousir 
brilliant  to-day.  j      r       r        t,         j 

LadyM.  No,  no;  though  I  am  a  vast  admirer  of 
wit.  A  person  of  wit  has  one  very  peculiar  and  en- 
viable advantage. 

Lord  M.  W  hat  is  that,  madam  ? 

Lady  M.  Long  life. 

Lord  M.  Long  life! 

LadyM.  Yes;  a  withas  more  ideas,  consequently 
lives  longer,  in  one  hour,  than  a  fool  in  seven  years. 

.Sir  F.  For  which  reason,  your  ladyship  is  al- 
ready three  times  the  age  of  old  Parr. 

Lady  M.  Dear  Sir  Frederick,  that  is  so  gallant! 

Mrs.  M.  And  so  new ! 

General.  Why,  yes ;  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  a  lady  told  she  was  old,  and  receive  it  as  a 
compliment. 


j^ordM.  But,  your  visitors— Who  had  you  next? 

Mrs.  M.  There  was  Sir  Jeremy  Still-life. 

Lady  M.  And  his  bouquet.  He  primmed  himself 
up  in  one  corner,  and  scmed  to  think  that,  like  the 
image  of  a  saint  on  a  holyday,  he  was  powdered  and 
painted  on  purpose  to  be  adored. 
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JIfr*.  M.  He  was  not  singular  in  tbat. 

LadyM.  Oh  !  no ;  Ibere  was  a  whole  row  of  them, 
that,  like  jars  and  mandarins  on  a  mantel-piece, 
looked  vastly  ornamental,  and  served  charniinglj' 
to  fill  np  vacancies. 

General.  Every  trifle  has  its  use. 

Mrs.  M.  Lord  Index  came,  and  stalked  round  the 
rooms,  as  if  he  had  been  loaded  with  the  wisdom  of 
his  whole  library. 

Lady  M.  Yes,  he  looked  as  solemn  as  a  monkey 
after  mischief. 

Sir  F.  (  Mimicking.)  And  drew  np  his  face  in  form, 
like  a  writ  of  inquiry  into  damages,  with  a  "  Take 
notice"  engrossed  in  front. 

Lord  M.  He  would  not  stay  late,  for  his  lordship 
is  as  careful  of  bis  health  as  he  is  vain  of  his  under- 
standing. 

LadyM.  And  yet,  he  is  but  a  kind  of  rush-candle; 
he  may  glimmer  a  long  while,  but  will  never  give 
much  light. 

Lord  M.  It  seems  strange  that  your  people  who 
have  acquired  a  little  knowledge,  always  think  they 
possess  an  infinite  deal;  while  those  who  are  the 
best  informed  appear  continaally  conscious  of  want- 
ing more. 

General.  Not  strange  at  all,  my  lord.  Amassing 
knowledge  is  like  viewing  the  sun  through  a  tele- 
scope •,  you  enlarge  the  object,  but  you  destroy  the 
glare. 

Mrs.  M.  Did  not  you  observe  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pearl-powder,  ray  Lady  Bloom's  neck  looked 
remarkably  sallow? 

Lord  M.  Oh  !  as  a  Jew's  face  under  a  green  um- 
brella. 

Sir  F.  The  widow  Twinkle,  as  usual,  talked  a 
vast  deal  about  reputation. 

Lady  M.  One  is  apt  to  admire  a  thing  one  wants. 

Lord  M.  She  always  takes  infinite  pains  to  place 
her  reputation,  like  broken  china  in  a  beaafet,  with 
the  best  side  outward. 

Lady  M.  She  may  plaster  and  cement,  but  will 
never  bring  it  to  bear  handling. 

Mrs.  M,  Mr.  Pensive,  the  poet,  came  in,  too. 

Sir  F.  Yes ;  but  as  nobody  took  any  notice  of 
him,  he  presently  went  out  again. 

General.  A  great  proof  of  his  good  sense. 

Sir  F.  Your  poets  and  sherifts'-officers  are  a  kind 
of  people  everybody  has  heard  of,  but  that  nobody 
chooses  to  know. 

Lady  M.  Or,  if  yon  are  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
ceiving a  private  call  from  them,  now  and  then,  it 
would  be  quite  disgraceful  to  be  seen  with  them  in 
public. 

Lord  M.  Your  ladyship  used  to  be  very  partial 
to  Mr.  Pensive. 

General.  Yes ;  her  ladyship  used  to  have  many 
singular  partialities.  She  was  once  partial  to  merit 
and  virtue  wherever  she  found  them;  she  had  a 
partiality  for  order,  economy,  and  domestic  duties, 
likewise:  nay,  she  even  went  so  far  as  to  cherish  a 
partiality  for  your  lordship. 

Lady  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha !    Odious  partialities ! 

Sir  F.  and  Mrs.  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lord  M.  Ma— ma — madam!    Odious? 

Lady  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  To  be  sure,  sir:  is  it  not 
odious  to  be  unfashionable? 

Mrs.  M.  Certainly.   Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!    I  protest,  General,  you  are 
too  severe. 

General.  Am  \1 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!    Yon  are,  really. 

Mrs.M,  Ha,  ha!  Yes,  you  are,  indeed.  General. 
LadyM.  Ha, ha!  Yes,  yes  ;  you  absolutely  are. 
General.  Humph!  Why  don'tyon  laugh,  my  lord? 
LordM.  I  do.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I — I  do.  General: 
thongh,  as  to  severity,  I  own  I — I  don't  see  it  in 
Genera*.  No  f  [that  light. 

Lord  M.  No ;  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  any  fault ; 
unless  the  love  of  pleasure  be  cue. 


General.  Ha!  And  your  catalogue  of  pleasures, 
I  fancy,  is  pretty  extensive. 

Lord  M.  Not  half  so  extensive  as  one  could 
wish. 

General.  A  dice-box,  for  instance,  is  one. 

Lord  M.  A  very  principal  one. 

Lady  M.  My  short  experience  hardly  entitles  me 
to  venture  an  opinion,  but  I  find  a  wonderful  simi- 
larity between  gaming  and  a  cold  bath  :  you  have  a 
— a  tremor,  a — a  hesitation,  at  first;  but,  having 
once  plunged  in,  you  are  thrown  into  the  most  de- 
lightful glow ! 

Lord  M.  Oh  !  an  ardent  tingling — 

General.  Beware,  sir,  that  a  shivering  fit  does  not 
succeed.  ( Mrs.  M.  and  Lady  M.  laugh. ) 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  You  really  have  no  mercy. 
General.   You  hit  so  often,  and  so  hard,  egad ! 

LordM.  I'm  vastly  happy  to  see  you  all  so  merry, 
though,  upon  my  soul,  I  can't  find  out  the  jest. 

General.  That  is  strange,  when  you  yourself  make 
it. 

Lady  M.  Not  in  the  least :  there  is  many  a  pro- 
fessed joker  who  does  not  understand  his  own  wit. 

General.  I  am  tired,  disgusted  with  this  mixture 
of  folly  and  wickedness.  {Aside.)  May  I  intrude  so 
far  upon  your  ladyship  as  to  obtain  half-an-honr's 
private  conversation? 

Lady  M.  Why,  upon  my  word,  General,  I — I 
have  so  many  affairs  on  hand  to-day,  that  I  must 
beg  you  to  excuse  me  :  to-morrow  you  may  com- 
mand me,  for  as  long  as  you  please. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  do,  General,  have  the  complaisance 
to  wait  till  to-morrow,  when  my  lady  will  be  more 
at  leisure. 

General.  Well,  madam,  I  did  not  not  use  to  be 
thought  an  intruder  by  your  ladyship,  and  will  not 
begin  now;  but  since  I  cannot  have  the  honour  to 
tell  you  privately,  I  still  think  myself  bound  to  do 
my  duty,  and  inform  you  publicly,  yon  are  in  the 
hands  of  sharpers,  "  who  will  filch  from  you  your 
good  name;"  nay,  perhaps,  you  are  on  the  very  eve 
of  destruction.  Oh,  guile! — Can  it  be? — My  heart 
is  full !— I — Lady  Morden,  I  have  no  utterance ;  but 
if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  sympathy,  some  small 
portion  of  the  horror  I  now  feel  will  communicate 
itself  to  you.  [Exit. 

Lady  M.  The — the  General  has  the  strangest  way 
of  affecting  and  harrowing — Has  not  he,  my  lord? 

LordM.  Ye — yes;  upon  my  honour,  he — he — I 
don't  know  how — (Putting  his  hand  to  his  heart.) 

SirF.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  The  General — the  General  is 
a  true  Don  Quixote.  He  first  creates  giants,  and 
then  kills  them. 

Lady  M.  Yes.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  His  head  is  full  of 
■ — of  windmills  to  grind  moral  sentiments.  But, 
come,  Mrs.  Modely,  you  have  not  seen  my  new 
purchase. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh  !  what,  the  Actseon  ? 

Sir  F.  Is  it  come  home  ? 

Lady  M.  Oh  !  yes  ;  I  could  not  rest  till  I  had  it. 

Mrs.M.  Come,  my  lord;  I  long  to  see  it. 

Lady  M.  The  tints  are  charming! 

Mrs.  M.  So  I  hear.   The  grouping  excellent ! 

Lady  F.  Oh,  delightful! 

\_Exeunt  Lord  and  Lady  M.  and  Mrs.  M. 

Enter  Harriet. 

Har.  Hist !  Sir  Frederick ! 

Sir  F.  {Turning  back.)  Oh!  well,  sir,  how  pro- 
ceeds your  amour?  I  thought  you  had  been  busied 
in  schemes  about  that  affair. 

Har.  Faith  !  and  I  am  so  ;  but  I  don't  believe  I 
can  succeed  without  your  assistance. 

Sir  F.  Perhaps  you  are  a  little  scrupulous  about 
the  means. 

Har.  Me!  Indeed,  and  you  have  mistaken  your 
man.  Why,  yon  don't  think,  Sir  Frederick,  I  re- 
gard the  complaints  or  tears  of  women?  You  and 
I,  sure,  seek  our  own  gratification,  not  their  hap- 
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plness;  for,  if  the  lore  of  man  sought  only  the  hap- 
piness of  womnn,  'faith  !  there  wouhl  be  nothing  but 
dull  marriages,  fond  husbands,  and  legitimate  chil- 
dren; and  we  should  lose  all  the  satisfaction  of  se- 
ducing wives,  mining  daughters,  and  of  bringing  so 
many  tine,  sweet,  innocent  craters  upon  the  town. 

SirF.  Oh!  it  would  strangely  reverse  the  order 
of  tilings. 

Har.  Order !  'Faith  !  and  it  would  occasion  a 
blessed  confusion  in  Doctors'  Commons. 

iS'i'r  F.  For  my  part,  present  pleasure  is  my  pur- 
suit; I  never  disturb  ray  imagination  with  dismal 
conjectures  on  future  consequences. 

Har.  'Faith !  and  you  are  right :  for,  as  yon  say, 
it  would  be  dismal  enough  to  trace  these  conse- 
quences into — into  streets,  and  hospitals,  and  places 
that  the  imagination  sickens  at. 

Sir  F.  Marriage,  you  say,  is  not  your  object? 

Hnr.  Oh  !  no  ;  I  don't  like  that  said  matrimony 
music. 

Sir  F.  A  mortgaged  rent-roll,  only,  can  make  it 
supportable.  A  wife  is  like  a  child's  whistle,  which 
every  breath  can  play  upon,  but  which  no  art  can 
make  melodious. 

Har.  'Faith !  and  you  have  viry  proper  notions 
about  wives.  So,  whin  the  dare  crater  gave  a  mar- 
riage hint,  why,  I  told  her  a  dale  of  boister,  con- 
sarning  an  old  cross  father,  and  being  under  age, 
and  that  I  could  not  marry  these  three  months. 
For,  you  know,  one  does  not  stand  for  a  good  double 
handful  of  oaths  and  lies,  whin  one  wants  to  ruin  a 
sweet,  kind  angel  that  one  loves. 

SirF.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Suppose  you  were  to  make  a 
sham  marriage. 

Har.  A  sham  marriage !  'Faith !  and  I  would 
make  that,  if  there  were  not  a  parcel  of  low  rascals 
that  make  halters. 

SirF.  Pslia!    That'a  a  paltry,  mechanical  fear. 

Har.  But  you — you  were  telling  me,  you  know, 
of  a  scheme — 

Sir  F.  Oh  !  the  contract. 

Har.  Ay,  'faith!  the  contract.  You  said  yon 
would  shew  it  me. 

SirF.  I  will ;  I  have  brought  it  for  that  purpose. 
I  lately  found  it  an  eflicacious  expedient. 

Hiir.  And  succissful?  [accident. 

SirF.  Would  have  been,  but  for  an  unlucky 

Har.  But  there  is  one  small  impidimint. 

Sir  F.  What  is  that? 

Har.  Westminster-hall. 

Sir  F.  PsIia !  A  house  of  cards. 

Har.  Oh  !  and  that  it  is  ;  for  'tis  supported  by 
knaves,  and  full  of  tricks. 

Sir  F.  Here — here  is  the  very  contract  I  myself 
gave.  (Producing  it.) 

Har.  Ay! 

Sir  F.  And  here  a  counterfeit  copy,  with  a  few 
slight,  but  essential,  alterations. 

liar.  I  understand : — to  put  the  ciiange  upon  her. 
(  With  an  anxious  eye  continuallij  toivard  the  contract. ) 

Sir  F.  Which  you  may  easily  take,  or  make,  an 
opportunity  to  do. 

Har.  \Vill,  thin,   lind  them  both  to  me;  and, 
'faith !  you  shall  see  fine  divarsion. 
.•y"".  ^'\  ^*''  ^ — '"  '">*'"  them  copied  for  you. 
This  is  signed  and  sealed. 

/far.  Arrah!  what  of  that?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Sure, 
you  are  not  afraid  you  would  be  obliged  to  niarrv  a 
man?  ■' 

Sir  F.  No;  the  only  danger  in  trusting  them  to 
you  IS  thrtt  of  losing  them.  And  even  then,  there 
could  be  no  ill  consequence,  except  by  falling  into 
the  hands  of  one  who  is  far  enough  from  London. 

Har.  Ay,  ay  ;  lit  nie  have  them.  I  give  you  my 
honour  to  make  a  proper  use  of  them. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  are  a  promising  youth, 
and  It  would  be  a  pity  such  talents  should  be 
baulked,  so,  here — here. 

Har.  Promisiug !     Oh,  'faith !  and  I  hope  to 


surprise  even  yon,  yonrsilf.  You  shall  prisentlyheari 
of  the  success  of  your  schaimes.  [Exit. 

Enter  GABRIEL. 

Gab.  (Looking  after  Harriet.)  There  a'  goes!  I 
Hop,  step,  and  jump  !    Ecod !  she  does  it  featly ! 

Sir  F.  She!    What's  that  yon  say? 

Gab.  How  a'  skipped  into  the  carriage!    There  !  I 
Oft' it  drives!    Whur!    Rattling  away ! 

Sir  F.  What  does  the  fellow  mean?  'Sdeath  ! — 
Sure— Who  are  you  talking  of? 

Gab.  Why,  of  that  Irish  gentlenian-like  lady. 

Sir  F.  Lady ! 

Gab.  I  wur  coming  straight  to  tell  you.  There  i>  i 
a  plot,  mun,  against  you. 

Sir  F.  A  plot!  (Rutts  toward  the  door.) 

Gab.  Nay,  you  are  too  late;  a's  gone;  three  i 
streets  off"  by  tliis. 

Sir  F.  Confusion ! 

Gab.  Ees ;  she  means  to  breed  a  confusion. 

SirF.  Who? 

Gab.  Miss  Harriet. 

Sir  F.  Harriet!    By  heavens,  'tis  she! 

Gab.  Ees,  'tis  she. 

SirF.  Secure  fool!  Ineffable  idiot !  And,  yet, 
in  that  disguise,  Lucifer  himself  could  not  have 
discovered  her.    And  who  told  you? 

Gab.  Why,  his  worship's  gentleman,  Mr.  La- 
pelie ;  a'  o'erheard  her  tell  my  lord  aw  her  plot. 

Sir  F.  What  course  shall  I  take? 

Gab.  Suppose  I  wur  to  watch,  and,  when  she 
comes  back,  let  your  worship  know? 

Sir  F.  Do  so;  but  be  very  careful,  and  be  very 
secret. 

Gab.  Ees,  ees  ;  I  remember  the  place,  mun. 

Sir  F.  Away;  be  watchful,  and  be  rewarded. 
[E.vit  Gabriel.]  This  is  a  thunder-stroke  !  Lord 
Morden  in  the  plot,  too  !  It  will  come  to  Lady 
Morden's  ears  ;  I  shall  be  blown,  all  my  plans  dis- 
concerted, myself  laughed  at,  and  my  reputation 
eternally  ruined.  (  Walks  about.)  Ha!  There  is  one 
way  to  prevent  the  mischief  yet: — by  heavens,  it 
cannot  fail! — I  will  m  to  Lady  Morden,  and,  with 
feigned  penitence,  tell  her  every  circumstance  my- 
self; only  making  her  believe  I  knew  Harriet  when 
I  returned  the  contract.  She  will  admire  ray  can- 
dour, think  my  contrition  real,  and  thus  will  I  turn 
this  seeming  disaster  to  excellent  account,  by 
making  it  an  additional  proof  of  sincerity  and  affec- 
tion for  her  ladyship.  Dear  wit,  I  thank  thee!  thou 
never  forsakest  me  at  a  crisis  !  Indeed,  my  lord, 
and  my  young  lady!  Ah,  ha!  But  you  shall  find 
one,  perhaps,  who  can  plot,  as  deeply  as  yourselves. 

lExit. 

ACT  IV, 

Scene  J.— The  same. 
Enter  Lord  Morden  and  Lapelle. 

Lord  M.  Into  what  an  abyss  of  evils  have  I 
plunged  through  inexperience,  want  of  reflection, 
and  an  absurd  imitation  of  fashionable  follies! 
— Lapelle ! 

Lap.  My  lord? 

Z,orrfM.  Is  the  young — young  gentleman  returned? 

Lap.  No,  my  lord. 

LordM.  I  am  on  the  rack!  The  liberties  in  which 
Lady  Morden  permits  this  Sir  Frederick  are  insup- 
portable !  Unable  to  be  silent,  and  ashamed  to  com- 
plain, I  am  tortured  by  contending  passions. (^sirfe.) 
Lapelle,  let  me  know  the  instant  the — the  young 
gentleman  comes  back. 

Lap.  Yes,  my  lord.  (Going.) 

Lord  M.  Stay  !_Whaf  if  1  were  to  inform  Lady 
Morden  of  this  aff'air?  Surely,  she  could  not  shut 
her  eyes  against  such  a  palpable,  such  an  unprin- 
cipled attempt  at  seduction  i  (Aside.)   Go,  and  tell 
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jour  lady  I  beg  to  speak  with  her  a  moment.  ^Exil 
Lapelle-I  What  an  absurd  being  is  man!  Not  a 
fortnighl  ago,  Lady  Morden  was  totally  indifferent 
to  me  ;  and  now  I  am  in  danger  of  losing  her,  I  find 
I  love  her — to  distraction  love  her.  Yet  to  sink  into 
a  civil,  sober,  domestic  man  ;  to  become  the  stand- 
ing jest  of  all  those  high-spirited  companions  whose 
society  1  have  courted,  whose  maxims  I  have  pre- 
tended to  admire — 

Enter  Lady  Morden. 

Lady  M.  So,  my  lord,  in  melancholy  contempla- 
tion ;  and  at  home,  too ! 

Lord  M.  Yes,  madam. 

Lady  M.  Lud  !  1  wonder  how  your  lordship  can 
endure  home  \  Of  all  places  in  the  world,  home  is, 
certainly,  the  most  disagreeable. 

Lord  M.  Did  not  your  ladyship  meet  Lapelle? 

Lady  M.  Lapelle!    No. 

Lord  M.  I — I  wished  to  see  your  ladyship. 

Lady  M.  To  see  me !  What  can  your  lordship 
possibly  want  with  me? 

LordM.  To  speak  to  you.  [me. 

Lady  M,  Speak  to  me!    You  perfectly  surprise 

LordM.  On  a  subject  which  I — I  scarcely  know 
how  to  begin. 

Lady  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  What  can  have  made  your 
lordship  so  serious?  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  declare,  I  never 
saw  you  look  so  grave  before.  This  must  be  some 
ver3'  important  secret,  that  can  occasion  your  lord- 
ship to  look  80  very  dismal.  I  vow,  I  am  quite  im- 
patient.   Come,  my  lord,  why  don't  you  proceed? 

Lord  M.  I — I  begin  to  find  I  have  been  very 
foolish. 

Lady  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !    Is  that  the  secret? 

Lord  M.  I — I  feel  I  have  been  to  blame. 

Lady  M.  To  blame,  my  lord!  How?  Which 
way?    Or,  if  you  have,  how  does  it  concern  me? 

Lord  M.  Your  ladyship  used  to  think  our  inte- 
rests inseparable. 

LadyM.  For  which  your  lordship  always  laughed 
at  me  ;  and,  I  freely  own,  I  was  a  very  silly,  out- 
of-the-way  woman. 

Lord  M.  Perhaps  not,  madam. 

LadyM.  How,  my  lord!  not?  Your  lordship  is 
very  polite,  but  you  know  very  well  I  was. 

LordM.  Lady  Morden,  you  once  loved  me.  You 
yourself,  not  long  since,  kindly  owned  you  did. 

LadyM.  Very  true,  my  lord;  but  why — why, 
now,  should  you  reproach  me  with  niy  follies? 

Lord  M.  I  feel  tlie  severity  of  your  reproof;  it 
is  no  more  than  I  merit. 

Lady  M.  (Affecting  surprise.)  I  really  don't  un- 
derstand your  lordship  ;  I — I  meant  no  reproof.  We 
loved  each  other  as  long  as  it  was  agreeable  to  us, 
and  if  my  passion  happened  to  outlast  your  lord- 
ship's, that  was  none  of  your  fault.  These  are  the 
principles  of  all  rational  people,  you  know,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  They  are  principles,  madam,  that  from 
my  soul  I  wish  I  had  never  heard. 

Lady  M.  Upon  my  honour,  you  astonish  me. 
Have  not  I  learnt  them  from  yourself? 

LordM.  Unjustifiable,  madam,  as  my  conduct 
may  have  been,  I  never  carried  them  to  the  same 
excess  as  Sir  Frederick  Fashion. 

Lady  M.  Sir  Frederick  Fashion,  may,  perhaps, 
be  as  capable  of  reformation  as  your  lordship. 

Lord  M.  Your  ladyship  mav — may  be  partial. 

Lady  M.  Partial ! 

Lord  M.  Who  so  great  a  libertine  as  this  Sir 
Frederick  ? 

Ludy  M.  Has  been.  He  has  candour  enough  to 
confess  it. 

Lord  M.  Has  been !  Madam,  there  exists  a  pre- 
sent proof  of  deliberate  seduction  :  an  injured  lady — 

Lady  M.  Oh  !  what,  the — tlie  croat? 
LordM.  Madam! 

LadyM.  What's  your  suprise,  my  lord?  Don't 
I  tell  you  be  has  eoufessed  all  his  follies  to  me? 


Lord  M.  But,  madam,  did  he  mention  the  eon- 
tract? 

Lady  M.  To  be  sure :  and  the  counterfeit  copy  ; 
with  the  generous  manner  in  which  he,  just  now, 
returned  Harriet  the  original;  though  she  thought 
he  did  not  know  her. 

Lord  M.  I  am  petrified  !  Lady  Morden,  I  per- 
ceive I  have  lost  your  affections. 

Lady  M.  My  lord,  I  am  above  dissimulation. 
Yes,  I  own  I  have  a  passion,  too  permament  to  be 
shaken  ;  and  the  satisfaction  of  a  self-assurance 
that  he  who,  at  present,  possesses  ray  heart,  will 
not,  so  soon  be  weary  of  me  as  be  who  had  it 
before. 

LordM.  Yon  cut  me  to  the  soul !  Did  you  know 
what  I  feel — 

Lady  M.  Feel,  my  lord !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Oh,  fie  ! 
Your  lordship  is  a  man  of  fashion,  not  of  feeling. 

Lord  M.  Hovering  mischief,  madam,  has  quick- 
ened benumbed  nature  in  me.  {Kneels  and  takes  her 
hand.)  Oh!  let  me  conjure  you,  Lady  Morden,  to 
reflect  on  your  present  situation!  I  have  conducted 
you  to  the  horrid  precipice  of  guilt  and  destruc- 
tion !  Oh  !  suffer  me  to  save,  to  snatch  you  from 
danger.  {Lady  M,  laughs.) 

Enter  SIR  FREDiiRiCK  Fashion. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  How  now,  ray  lord!  Ha, 
ha,  ha!  Making  love  to  your  wife? 

Lady  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh  !  Sir  Frederick,  if  yott 
had  but  come  a  little  sooner,  you  would  have  heard 
the  most  delightful  morality. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!    Morality  from  my  lord? 

Lord  M.  Yes,  sir,  morality  from  my  lord. 

Lady  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Nay,  I  assure  you,  he  is 
quite  serious.  ( Retires  coquetting  with  Sir  F.) 

LordM.  Rejected,  ridiculed,  despised!  their 
sport,  their  scorn  !  their  subject  for  open  sarcasm, 
laughter,  and  contempt !  Oh,  insupportable!  [Exit, 

Lady  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  My  lord  has  a  mind  to  fall 
in  love  with  me  once  more. 

Sir  F.  Nobody  but  my  lord,  madam,  would  ever 
have  ceased  a  moment  to  love  you. 

Lady  M.  Well,  Sir  Frederick,  and  may  I,  then, 
at  last,  flatter  myself  I  have  found  that  sympathy 
of  soul  for  which  I  have  so  long  sighed? 

Sir  F.  Alas  !  madam,  I  dare  not  rank  myself  yonr 
equal ;  no,  I  dare  not.  There  is  such  infinitude  of 
|ierfection  in  your  every  thought,  look,  and  expres- 
sion, that  to  merit  you,  were  to  be,  as  you  are> 
something  celestial.  Yet,  such  virtue  as  mere  hu- 
manity may  arrive  at,  I  will  exhaust  nature  with 
endeavours,  and  weary  heaven  with  prayers,  to 
acquire. 

Lady  M.  There  is,  surely,  some  secret  charm  in 
your  words. 

Sir  F.  Did  T  think  the  gratification  of  any  sinister 
passion  influenced  my  present  conduct ;  were  it  not 
my  hope  to  remove  you  from  the  cold  embrace  of 
satiated  apathy,  to  the  sweet  and  endless  transports 
of  love,  founded  on,  permit  me  to  say,  on  a  conge- 
niality of  soul  and  sentiment ;  did  I  not  feel  an  innate 
conviction  that  there  already  subsists  between  us  a 
tie  of  the  most  indissoluble  nature,  an  immaculate 
tie,  a  marriage  of  the  mind,  superior  infinitely  to  all 
human  institutions;  did  I  not  think  and  feel  thus,  I 
would  instantly,  dreadful  as  the  image  is  to  thought, 
renounce  that  heaven  which  I  have  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  contemplate,  nay,  aspire  to  possess. 

Lady  M.  And  if,  after  all  this,  you  should  prove 
false.  Sir  Frederick? 

Sir  F.  False,  madam !  Oh  !  let  me  conjure  yon 
to  inflict  any  punishment  on  me,  rather  than  that  of 
sus[)ecling  my  sincerity.  Thus,  kneeling,  on  this 
angelic  hand,  I  vow — 

Enter  LoRD  MoRDEN. 

Loid  M.  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  which-r- 
How,  Sir  Frederick ! 
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Sir  F.  (Risitig.)  My  lord? 

Liord  M.  So,  iiiadam — 

Lady  M-  So,  sir! 

Lord  M.  Yon  can  listen  to  morality  from  others, 
madam,  il'nol  from  ine. 

Ladi/  M-  Oil '  I— I  liave  no  dislike  to  a  sermon 
wlien  i  admire  the  preacher. 

Lord  M.  Madara,  if  yoo  have  no  respect  for  my 
Lonoar,  you  might  have  some  for  my  feelings,  and — 

LadyM.  A— a— hold,  hold,  my  lord!  You  are 
beginning  yonrdisconrse  again-,  but  I  am  in  a  hurry, 
and  will  hear  you  draw  your  conclasioos  some  other 
opportunity. 

Lord  M.  Madam — 

Lady  M.  Nay,  I  will,  opon  my  honour.      ^Exit. 

L^rd  M.  Hold!  sir,  a  word  with  you,  if  jon 
please. 

Sir  F.  With  me,  my  lord? 

Lord  M.  With  you. 

Sir  F.  Willingly.  Your  lordship  seems  in  so 
pleasant  a  humour — 

Lord  M.  Sir,  I  am  in  a  humour  neither  to  be 
trilled  with  nor  sneered  at. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  can  assure  your — Ha,  ha, 
ha! — your  lordship,  no  man  is  happier  to  see  you 
in  your  present  temper  than  I  am. 

Lord  M.  Look  you  !  Sir  Frederick,  you  and  I 
have  been  too  long  of  the  same  sciiool  for  ine  to  be 
ignorant  of  your  principles ;  but  I  begin  to  detest 
them.  {Sir  F.  lattyhs.)  They  are  now,  at  this  very 
moment,  rending  my  heart.  They  have  planted  a 
nest  of  adders  in  my  bosom.  In  short,  sir,  you  must 
forbear  your  visits  to  Lady  Morden. 

Sir  F.  My  lord— 

Lord  M.  I  am  serious — determined. 

•Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  When  her  ladyship  gives  me 
this  advice,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  followed. 

LordM.  It  must  and  shall  be  followed,  sir,  when 
I  give  it.  {Sir  F.  laughs.)  Ridiculous  as  it  may 
appear  to  you,  and  such  as  you,  I  feel  and  will 
assert  a  husband's  rights. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  haT  I  congratulate  your  lordship 
on  the  keenness  and  delicacy  of  your  feelings  ;  they 
give  me  great  pleasure;  infinite  pleasure,  upon  my 
soul.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  As  to  a  husband's  rights,  I  have 
no  doubt  you  will  very  shortly  be  in  full  possession 
of  theni  aJI. 

Lord  M.  Sir,  I  will  have  you  know,  I  am,  at 
present,  in  full  possession  of  them  all. 

Sir  F.  May  be  so,  egad  ! 

LordM.  And  can  no  longer  forbear  telling  you 
I  believe  you  to  be  a  villain. 

Sir  F.  Ah!  now  your  lordship  is  perfectly  ex- 
plicit. (  They  draw  and  fight.) 

i?H^t!r  Gabrikl,  ivho  runs  fearlessly  between  them, 
and  looks  first  at  otte,  then  at  the  other. 

Lord  M.  How  now,  sirrah!  How  dare  you  take 
this  liberty? 

(iah.  Nay,  ecod  !  there  do  seem  to  be  some 
danger  in  it ;  an'  I  had  not  dared  to  dare,  but  that 
I  thought  your  lordship  would  na  stick  I. 

Lord  M.  Begone,  sirrah! 

Gab.  Nay,  but  my  lady  sent  me,  and  would  be 
glad  to  speak  wi'  vour  honour's  worship. 

LordM.  With  "me? 

Gab.  Oh!  no;  not  wi'  your  lordship's  honour's 
worKhi^) ;  but  wi'  his  worship's  honour,  Sir  Fred- 
erick lashion. 

Sir  F.  This  is  no  place,  my  lord ;  we'll  settle 
this  business  to-morrow.  To-morrow,  my  lord,  to- 
morrow. [E-vit. 

iMrdM.  D n!— Torture!  To-morrow  [— He 

has  some  concealed  meaning.  How  now,  sirrah ! 
What  do  you  stand  gaping  at?  How  dare  you 
come  between  us? 

Gab.  Why,  ecod  !  I  knew  that,  wi'  us,  i'th' 
ooantry,  murder  would  have  been  against  the  com- 


mandcments;   and  I  had  forgotten  that  here,  im 
town,  you  have  no  commandements. 

Lord  M.  (j45Jrfe.)  This  fool  can  see  the  excesseii 
of  passion  in  their  true  light. 

Gab.  I'm  sorrr  'at  I  angered  your  lordship's i 
worship;  becase  as  why,  1  wur  determined  to  do 
like  the  rest  of  my  neighbours;  for,  sartinly,  wurr 
a  body  to  keep  the  coriimandements,  while  every- 
body else  is  breakin?  them — a'd  be  a  poor  devil, 
indeed.  { Lord  Morden  walks  about.)  Belike,  your 
lordship  be  a  bit  jealousy,  like? 

Lord  M.  How,  sirrah  ! 

Gab.  Nay,  I  should  no'  a'  wondered  an  you  wur, 
an  I  had  no'  been  told  that  your  Londoneers  bei 
never  jealousy,  like. 

Lord  M.  Should  not  have  wondered!  Why  not, 
sirrah? 

Gab.  Nav,  ecod!     I  munna  tell. 

Lord  M. "Tell  what? 

Gab.  Nay,  that's  it.     As  I  said,  I  munna  tell. 

Lord  M.  (Puts  his  handto  his  sword.)  Speak  all 
you  know,  instantly,  or — 

Gab.  {With  half  serious  and  half  sulky  reproof.) 
Nay,  nay,  donna  be  in  a  passion,  your  worship  :  I 
be  no  goose,  you  munna  spit  me. 

Lord  M.  Speak,  I  say;  I'll  have  your  secret,  on 
your  soul. 

Gab.  Ecod!  I  believe,  your  worship  will  be  i 
puzzled  to  find  either — though  that  Sir  Frederick  : 
be  an  old  fox,  a's  used  to  steal  chicken. 

Lord  M.  Be  explicit.     What  has  he  done  ? 

Gab.  Done!     Oh!  a's— 

LordM.  What? 

Gab.  Promised  me  a  place. 

Lord  M.  Zounds  !  j 

Gab.  And,  moreover,  a'  ga'  me  a  purse  ;  which  i 
is  better  still;  for,  your  worship's  grace  do  know  r 
that  an  egg  in  hand  is  better  nur  a  hen  in  expecta-  ' 
tion. 

Lord  M.  Suppose,  sirrah,  I  give  you  my  purse, , 
too. 

Gab,  Nay,  ecod !  an  you  gi'  it  me,  I  b'lieve,  I.I 
shall — I  shall  take  it. 

LordM.  There,  sir. 

Gab.  Thank  your  worship's  lordship.  {Gabriel  a 
[luts  up  the  purse,  and  walks  leisurely  off. ) 

Enter  Harriet. 

LordM,  {Following  Gabriel.)  Why,  hark  you, 
sirrah!— Come  back  ! — Why,  rascal  ! 

Hnr.  {Calling.)  Hist!  My  lord!  My  lord  ! 

LordM.  (Looking  back  to  Harriet,  and  then 
recollecting  Gabriel.)     Astonishing  effrontery  ! 

Har.  My  lord ! 

LordM.  {Returning.)  Oh!  madam,  I  am  dis- 
tracted. 

Har.  Have  patience,  but  for  one  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  I  hope  to  rid  you  of  all  your  fears,  and  '■ 
inflict   that  punishment,  on  the   author   of  them, 
which  he  dreads  most. 

LordM.  How,  madam? 

Har.  By  exposing  him;  making  him  what  he 
delights  to  make  others — a  subject  of  laughter  and 
contempt. 

Lord  M.  Which  way,  madam  ? 

Har.  We  may  be  overheard.  Step  with  me  into 
the  antichamber,  and  I'll  inform  you.  \^Exit, 

Enter  GABRIEL. 

Gab.  ( Peeping  after  Lord  Morden  and  Harriet, 
and  then  caltinq)  Sir  Frederick  !  Sir  Frederick! 

Sir  F.  Well,  what's  the  matter?  JIow  camest 
thou  oft' with  his  lordship? 

Gab.  OfV! — Ecod!  I — wish  you  may  come  off 
as  well. 

Sir  F.  I  ? 

Gab.  Ees.  Why,  mun,  there  be  the  bailifl's, 
below. 
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Sir  F.  Bailiffs ! 

Gab.  Ees;  sent  by  the  Iiisli  gentleman, — lady  I 
mean,  a'ter  your  worship.  Ecod!  har  is  deter- 
mined to  ha'  you,  safe. 

Sir  F.  The  devil !  What's  to  be  donel  Is  she 
with  them? 

Gab.  No;  hur  be  come  back,  and  is  gone  into 
the  antichamber  wi'  my  lord. 

iSiV  F.  And  has  not  seen  them? 

Gab.  Likely  not. 

Sir  F.  Here!  quick,  change  clothes  with  me, 
and  tell  them  you  are  Sir  Frederick  Fashion. 

Gab.  Me! — Ecod!  thank  you  for  that.  No,  no; 
I  would  na'  be  in  your  coat  for  fifty  pound. 

Sir  F.  Fool !  they  dare  not  detain  you. 

Gab.  I'll  take  care  they  sha'n't. 

6fiVF.  'Sdeath!     What's  to  be  done  ? 

Gab.  Ecod!  Suppose — suppose  I  wur  to  go,  and 
tell  the  Irish  gentleman  somebody  wanted  hur  ; 
and  so  make  'em  arrest  she? 

Sir  F.  Ha!  exquisite  fellow,  I  conceive.  Away, 
send  her  instantly. 

Enter  two  Bailiffs. 

Bailiff.  Is  your  name  Sir  Frederick  Fashion,  sir? 

Sir  F,  No,  sir:  but  Sir  Frederick  will  be  here, 
directly  :  if  you  have  any  business  with  him. 

Bailiff.  (^ Aside  to  his  companion.)  Have  your 
handkerchief  ready,  should  he  make  any  noise,  for 
fear  of  a  rescue.  This  is  a  very  serious  affair. — 
(To  Sir  Frederick.)  Pray,  sir,  what  kind  of  person 
is  Sir  Frederick  ? 

Sir  F.  Um — a  handsome — agreeable  little  gen- 
tleman, and  very  young. 

Bailiff.  May  t  ask,  sir,  how  he  is  dressed"? 

Sir  F.  (Aside.)  Gad!  well  remember'd. — (To 
the  Bailiffs.)  Dressed  ! — Oh  !  he  is  dressed  for — 
for  the  masquerade.  Here  he  comes.  {The  Bailiffs 
retire  a  little  upon  the  watch.) 

Enter  Harriet. 

(To  Harriet.)  Well,  Sir  Frederick  !  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
How  goes  your  scheme! 

Har.  Oh,  ho!     Faidth  !  and  are  you  so  jocular? 

Sir  F.  I  have  been  thinking  this  is  a  dangerous 
business,  and  would  advise  you  not  to  give  the 
girl  that  contract ;  it  may  bring  you  into  trouble. 

Bailiff.  (Aside  to  his  companion.')  You  hear. 

Har.  Oh  !  faidth  !  and  she  has  it  safe  enough. 

Bailiff.  (Advances.)  Sir  Frederick  Fashion, — 
(Touches  Harriet  on  the  shoulder.) — you  are  my 
prisoner,  sir.     I  have  a  special  writ  against  yon. 

Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Against  me!  Arrab,  frind, 
but  you  are  making  a  bit  of  a  bull,  here. 

Bailiff.  We  know  what  we  are  about,  sir.  My 
carriage  is  below  ;  you  shall  be  treated  like  a  gen- 
tleman ;  but  we  must  beg  you  to  go  with  us  in- 
stantly, and  without  a  noise. 

Har.  (  Alarmed  and  forgetting  the  brogue.)  I  tell 
you,  friend,  you  mistake  the  person. 

Enter  GABRIEL. 

Gab.  (Goes  up  to  Harriet.)  Here,  Sir  Frederick, 
here  be  card  from  Colonel  Castoff^,  wi'  his  compli- 
ments. 

Har.  Sirrah  !     Me ! 

Gab.  (  With  pretended  astonishment.)  Ees,  to  be 
sure. 

Bailiff'.  Sir,  we  must  be  gone. 

iffar.  This  is  a  concerted  trick.    Here! 

[.4s  ioon  as  Harriet  begins  to  call,  the 
Bailiffs  clap  the  handkerchief  over 
her  mouth,  and  hurry  off  with  her. 

Gab.  Did  not  I  do  it  rarely  ? 

Sir  F.  Do !  I  could  wonder  and  worship  thee. 
In  half  a  year,  thou  wouldst  make  an  ass  of 
Machiavel.  Oh!  that  I  could  but  retrieve  that 
eursed  contract. 


Gab.  I  do  think  I  could  get  it. 

Sir  F.  Ay  !  Nay,  I  do,  almost, begin  to  believe 
in  miracles.     Which  way? 

Gab.  No  matter  for  that.    What  will  gi' me? 

Sir  F.  Whatever  thou  canst  wish :  a  hundred 
guineas — 

Gab.  And  the  place  in  the  excise? 

Sir  F.  Anything,  everything! — Run,  try,  fly  ! — 
Think,  succeed,  and  I'll  make  an  emperor  of  thee. 

Gab.  Ees;  I'll  be  emperor  of  excise-men.  [Exit. 

Sir  F,  The  shrewdness  and  abilities  of  this 
fellow,  are  amazing. 

EnlerMRS.  Model  Y,/oZ/otoed  by  Emily. 

Mrs.  M.  (Speaking  as  she  enters. )Yes,  my  sweet 
little  Emily,  the  greatest  beauty  in  London  would 
be  envied,  had  she  made  such  a  conquest. 

Emily.  Ah  !   you  say  so. 

Mrs.  M.  Say!  Why,  to-morrow  morning,  the 
whole  town  will  be  in  a  flame. 

Emily.  Well,  that  will  be  pure! 

Mr*.  JW.  Oh!  Sir  Frederick— 

Sir  F.  (Runs  to  Emily.)  My  life  !  my  soul!  my 
transport! 

Emily.  (To  Mrs.  Modely.)  What  sweet  words  ! 

Mrs.  M.  You  are  very  much  obliged  to  me, 
I  assure  you.  I  have  been  speaking  to  my  sweet, 
dear,  little  Emily  here  in  your  behalf. 

Sir  F.  Then, madam,  I  am  inexpressibly  obliged 
to  you. 

Emily.  Yes ;  Mrs.  Modely  is  very  much  your 
friend,  and  very  much  my  friend — a'n't  you,  Mrs. 
Modely? 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  my  little  dear,  I  am,  indeed,  very 
much  your  friend :  and,  if  I  had  not  the  best  opinion 
in  the  world  of  Sir  Frederick,  would  not  have 
spoken  as  I  have. 

Emily.  Well,  Sir  Frederick,  have  you  ordered 
the  chaise  and  four? 

Sir  F.  (Pretending  to  he  afraid  Mrs.  Modely 
should  overhear.)  Yes.     Hush! 

Emily.  Nay,  you  may  say  anything  before  Mrs. 
Modely.  I  have  told  her  all;  for,  yon  know,  she 
is  my  friend. 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  yes.  Sir  Frederick  ;  be  assured  I 
will  not  betray  any  secret,  the  keeping  of  which 
will  make  my  dear  Emily  so  happy. 

Emily.  Yes,  we  shall  be  so  happy  !  You  know. 
Sir  Frederick,  you  swear  to  marry  me. 

Sir  F.  Solemnly.  (All  throngh  the  scene  he  looks 
an.xiously  round,  at  intervals,  fearful  of  being  sur- 
prised. ) 

Emily.  Well,  but,  swear  it  again  ;  now,  before 
Mrs.  Modely.  , 

Sir  F.  By  all  the  saints—  ' 

Emily.  Saints!  Psha!  you  should  swear  by — . 
by  my  bright  eyes  that  dim  the  stars. 

Sir  F.  Oh  !  By  those  bright  eyes,  that  dim  the 
blazing  sun. 

Emily,  And — and,  my  beauties  that  eclipse  the 
blushing  moon ! 

Sir  F.  Ay,  by  those,  and  all  your  burning 
charms,  I  swear. 

Emily.  To  marry  me  the  moment  we  come  to 
Scotland'? 

Sir  F.  The  moment  we  come  to  Scotland. 

Emily.  And,  if  we  be  pursued — 

S'lr  F,  To  fight  for  you!  die  for  yoa ! 
Emily.  Oh!   that  will  be  delightful. 

*iV  F.  (Aside.)  The  devil  it  will! 
Emily.  Come,  let  us  set  off!     My  band-box  is 
ready. 

Sir  F.  That  is  impossible,  my  angel. 

Emily.  Impossible ! 

Sir  F.  I  have  not  ordered  the  chaise  till  ten 
o'clock. 

Emily.  Ob,  dear!  What,  two  whole  hours 
longer! 

Sir  F,  They  are  two  ages,  I  grant.    (Looking 
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round.)  Forgire  my  fears,  my  dearest  Emily  ;  but, 
tbougb  the  pleasure  of  your  company  is  the  most 
precious  lliins;  on  earth — a — a — yet — 

Emili/.  Wiiat,  you  want  me  gone? 

.Sir  F.  Rather  llian  yon  should  think  so  unkindly, 
I  will  run  the  hazard  of  being  surprised,  and  eter- 
nally separated  from  you. 

Emily.  Will  you?  I  am  sure  yon  don't  love  me, 
then.  However,  I'll  go.  You  will  be  sure  to  be 
ready,  the  moment  the  clock  strikes  ten.        [^Exit. 

Sir  F.  Time  is  precious.  Here  have  been  such 
plots  against  roe. 

Mrs.  M.  Plots ! 

•Sir  F.  Oh  I  I  have  escaped  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis:  but  wind  and  tide  are  now  both  with  me. 
Lady  Morden  is  to  meet  me  here  in  half  an  hour. 
Through  that  door  is  her  chamber. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh  !  you  vile  creature. 

Sir  F.  What  prude,  to-morrow,  will  dare  pre- 
tend that  woman  and  education  are  a  match  for 
man  and  nature? 

Mrs.  M.  And  so  you  will  persist  in  your  wicked- 
ness, in  spite  of  my  persuasions. 

Sir  F.  Lady  Morden  has  still  all  the  rhodomon- 
tade  of  love  in  her  brain:  thinks  of  nothing  but 
cooing-constancy,  and  eternal  raptures. 

Mrs.  M.  Simple  woman  ! 

Sir  F.  Except,  indeed,  tormenting  her  husband; 
which  seems  to  give  the  sin  a  double  sweetness. 

Mrs,  M.  Or  she  would  be  no  wife. 

Sir  F.  So,  as  soon  as  I  am  gone  off  with  Emily, 
I  will  have  a  consolatory  epistle  delivered  to  her. 

Mrs.  M.  Compassionate  toad  ! 

Sir  F.  Here  it  is,  ready  written ;  and,  if  I  don't 
flatter  myself,  a  masterpiece. 

Mrs.  M.  Let  me  see!  let  me  see! 

Sir  F.  No,  you  shall  hear.  (Reads.)  "  Dear 
madam, — Though  you  are  an  angel,  if  there  he  other 
angels,  am  I  to  blame?" 

Mrs.  M.  Certainly  not. 

Sir  F,  {Reads.)  "  If  man  is  naturally  inconstant, 
and  if  I  am  a  man,  am  I  to  blame?" 

Mrs.  M.  Certainly  not. 

•Sir  F.  {Reads.)  "  If  nature  has  made  variety  the 
highest  enjoyment,  am  I  to  blame?" 

Mrs.  M.  Certainly  not. 

Sir  F.  (Reads.)  "  //,  since  happiness  is  the  pur- 
suit of  us  all,  I  am  happy  as  often  as  I  can,  am  I  to 
blame?" 

Mrs.  M.  Certainly  not. 

Sir  F,  ( Reads.)  "Farewell,  madam;  circum- 
stances, as  you  will  find,  force  me,  thus  suddenly, 
from  your  arms,  iu  which,  I  own,  I  found  heaven 
centered:  but,  if  you  should  call  me  cruel,  perjured, 
and  ungrateful,  because  I  act  naturally,  and  therefore 
rationally,  am  I  to  blame?" 

Mrs.  M.  Certainly  not.  Well,  as  I  live,  this  is 
a  master-stroke!  Perfectly  as  I  thought  I  knew 
you,  you  have  astonished  me. 

Sir  F.  Yes;  'tis  the  true  Socratic  mode.  But, 
now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Modely,  go  you  to  En.ily, 
prevent  her  disturbing  us,  and  keep  her  in  readiness. 

Mrs.  M.  Well ! — remember,  everything  is  at 
■take,  and  be  yourself. 

Sir  F.  Fear  me  not ;  that  prescience,  which, 
they  say,  is  the  foreruimer  of  all  great  events, 
gives  me  a  linppy  assurance  of  success;  a  confi- 
dence, that  makes  success  certain.  lExeunl, 


ACT  r. 

.SCKNE  J.— The  same. 

General  Burland  discovered. 

_    G«?H«r«/.  I  cannot  kcflj)  ffum  this  house!    There 
i«  a  foreboding  of  mischief  which  haunts- and  per- 


turbs my  imagination ;  and,  I  fear,  with  reason. 
The  M)alignant  joy,  the  smothered  exult,  the  ob- 
scure, ironical,  satire,  which  ran  through  the  dis- 
course of  that  Sir  Frederick,  were  not  without  a 
meaning.  I  wish  I  had  not  consented  to  let  Emily 
stay.  He  sneered,  I  remember,  at  themoment:  nay, 
it  seemed  the  sneer  of  triumph.  I  wish  she  were 
safe,  at  my  own  house.  Poor  Lady  Morden!  And, 
is  it  possible"!  Such  rectitude  of  heart,  such  purity 
of  sentiment!  I  wish  Emily  were  at  home.  Should 
mj'  child,  my  darling  fall,  I  were  a  wretch  indeed! 

Enter  Lord  Morden. 

Lord  M.  I  am  miserable !  distracted !  racked ! 
The  thunderbolt  has  struck  before  I  heard  it !  Oh  ! 
that  its  exterminating  power  had  been  final !  But  it 
has  maimed,  and  deformed,  and  left  a  full  feeling  of 
wretchedness. 

Geiwral.  How  now,  ray  lord? 

Lord  M.  General,  I  am  a  wretch!  an  irretriev- 
able, eternal  wretch  ! 

General.  What !  and  are  you  come  to  a  sense  of 
this,  now  it  is  too  late? 

Lord  M.  There's  the  misery  ! — The  curse  is  ac- 
complished, and  hope  is  fled! 

General.  Why,  ay;  such  is  the  infatuation  of 
folly  and  vice,  they  will  not  believe  vengeance  has 
an  arm,  till  its  fatal  gripe  is  felt ! 

Lord  M.  I  cannot  support  these  tortures! — Oh  ! 
that  it  were  possible— 

General.  What? 

Lord  M.  To  reclaim  Lady  Morden.  j 

General.  What,  then?  Another  month  and  Siri 
Frederick  Fashion,  or  any  other  libertine  of  fashion,'*, 
might  take  her. 

Lord  M.  Never,  never !  Were  her  affections  i 
once  again  mine,  the  stroke  of  death  only  should  I 
separate  us. 

General.  Well,  my  lord,  if  you  are,  at  last,  con-  ■ 
vinced  of  the  immensity  of  your  loss, — I  pity  you!. 

Lord  M.  Oh!  would  you  could  relieve  !  ' 

General.  Would  I  could!  But,  you  were  a  wit-' 
ness  how  ineffectual  my  endeavours  were.  How- 
ever, walk  with  Mie  into  the  antichamber,  and  let  t 
us  consult  what  is  best  to  be  done.  Her  principles,  j 
I  fear,  are  shaken;  the  only  rock  on  which  virtue  i 
can  stand  secure. 

LordM.  Sapped,  destroyed  !  She  avows  her  in- 
tents ;  nnblushingly  avows  them!  And  recapitulat- 
ing my  errors,  my  crimes,  dares  me  to  complain  of 
or  notice  hers  !  Scorns  and  contemns  me,  and  justly, 
too,  that  such  a  thing  as  I  should  pretend  to  repeat, 
or  respect,  the  word  virtue. 

General.  It  is  what  every  husband,  every  father' 
of  a  family  must  expect.     His  smallest  foibles  will  ' 
stand  as  precedents  for  a  swarm  of  follies  ;  and,  if 
behave  any  vices,   they   will  propagate  a  hideous 
brood,  that  shall  extirpate  his  name  from  the  earth, 
or  overwhelm  it  with  obloquy.  [fi.reun/. 

Enter  GABRIEL  and  SiR  FREDERICK. 

Gab.  Come,  mun! — Your  worship,  come! 

Sir  F.  Are  they  gone? 

Gab.  Ees. 

Sir  F.  Well,  what  bast  thou  done?  Wbere  is 
Harriet? 

Gab.  Oh  !  I  ha'  her  safe. 

Sir  P.  Thou ! 

Glib.  Ees,  mun;  for,  when  the  bailiffs  found  out 
a  wur  a  woman,  they  wur  parlitly  ravenous, 

Sir  F.  And  let  her  so  >. 

G,.b.  Ees. 

Sir  F.  'Sdeath ! 

Gab.  But,  I  secured  her. 

Sir  F.  Secured!   Impossible!  How? 

Gab.  Nay,  never  do  you  mind  how  :  I  tell'ee,  I 
ha  her  safe. 
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iStV  F,  But  where  are  the  bailiffs? 
Gab.  In  this  house. 
Sir  F.  Tlie  devil  they  are ! 
■   Gab.  Ees,  they  be;  waiting  for  your  worship. 
,  Sir  F.  Death  and  destruction ! 

Gab.  But  what  o'thatl  I  ba'  got  the  contract, 
mun. 

Sir  F.  Hast  thou  ? 
Gab.  Ees,  here  it  is. 

Sir  F.  Precious  fellow !  I  could  worship  thee ! — 
Give  it  ine. 
Gab,  Nay,  hold  there  ;  I  wunnado  that. 
SirF.  Won't? 
Gab.  No,  I  wnnna. 

Sir  F.  Psha!  make  no  words,  but  deliver  it ; — 
and,  here — here  is — 

Gab.  Nay,  put  up  your  paper;  for  I  wunna  part 
wi'  mine. 
Sir  F.  'Sdeath,   fellow  ! 

Gab.  Nay,  be  mild  tempered! — Stand  where 
you  be  ;  for  an  you  stir  another  step,  I'll  call  the 
bailiffs. 

SirF.  (^sirfe.)  Cunning  scoundrel !   He  has  me 
in  his  power,  and  time  presses. — Well,  Gabriel,  be 
faithful,  and,  depend  on't,  I'll  make  thee  a  clever 
fellow. 
Gab,  Why,  ecod!    I  think  I  am  like  a  Mon- 
j  month-street  coat — ready  made. 
I       Sir  F.  Thou  rememberest  the  instructions  I  gave 
thee? 

Gab.  Parfitly. 

Sir  F.  The  chaise  is  to  wait  at  the  corner  of  the 
street, 
i       Gab.  Ees. 

j       SirF.  Thou  art  to  convey  Emily's  bandbox  away, 
j   privately  ;  and,  if  any  questions  be  asked,  to  say 
I   it  is  Lady  Morden's. 
i       Gab.  Ees. 

I       SirF.  Hast  thou  taken  care  of  the  letter  I  gave 
'  Ihee? 

'       Gab.  Care !  Ees,  ees  ;  I  a'  ta'en  good  care  on't. 
!       Sir  F.  Observe,   thou  art  to  deliver  it  to  Lady 
;  Morden,  half  an  hour  after  we  are  departed. 
j       Gab.  Half  an  hour  before  you  are  departed? 
SirF.  Zounds!  No,  half  an  hour  after,  man. 
Gab.  Oh  !  Ees,  ees  ;  half  an  hour  after. 
Sir  F.  Now  begone. 

Gab.  But — but  how  will  your  worship  get  by  the 
bailiffs  1 
Sir  F.  'Sdeath,  that's  true  ! — Is  there  no  disguise? 
Gab.  Why — ees — there  be  a  long  great-coat  i'th 
ball. 
iSiV  F.  Ay,  true. — Bring  it  me. 
Gab.  Nay,  nay ;  I'll  put  it  on  first,  and  let  'em 
see  me  ;  so,  then,  when  they  see  you,  they'll  think 
it  be  I. 

Sir  F.  Excellent!  Where  are  Lord  Morden  and 
the  General  ? 

Gab.  I'th'  t'other  chamber, 
iSir  F.  Unlucky  !  I  wish  they  were  anywhere  else. 
Gab.  Oh!  an  that  be  all,  I'll  soon  make  'em  budge. 
Sir  F.  How  ? 

Gab.  Nay  ;  lord,  you're  so  quisitive! — I  tell  you, 
I'll  do't.  I'll  saunter  through  tiiis  door,  lock  it,  and 
send  'em  packing  through  t'other. 

SirF.  Thou  art  the  prince  of  plotters.  Away! 
be  vigilant. 

Gab.  Oh  !  never  do  you  fear  me!  ^Exit. 

Enter  Lady  Morden. 

Sir  F.  This  fellow  would  outwit  a  whole  con- 
clave of  cardinals! 

Lady  M.  Well,  Sir  Frederick,  here  I  am,  you 
see ;  punctual  to  my  promise. 

Sir  F.  (  With  vast  insinuation,  seeming  sincerity, 
and  humble  rapture,  all  through  the  scene. )  Oh  !  ma- 
dam, how  can  I  repay  this  bounty! — this  conde- 
scension!—Never ! — My  life  were  a  poor  sacrifice, 
'  to  such  sweetness  and  such  charms  ! 


Lady  M.  Sir  Frederick,  this  is  a  trying,  a  deci- 
sive moment !  I  am  going  to  be  either  the  most  hap- 
py or  the  most  wretched  of  women  !  You  tell  me, 
it  is  your  wish,  your  resolution,  to  be  no  longer 
that  general  lover,  that  man  of  the  world,  yon  have, 
hitherto,  been  thought. 

Sir  F.  Say  not,  dear  lady,  it  is  either  ray  wish 
or  resolution !  Heaven  can  testify,  I  have  not  the 
povver  to  be  anything,  but  what  it  shall  please  you 
to  make  me ! 

Lady  M.  I  have  owned  to  you,  that  the  levity  I 
have  lately  affected  is  not  natural  to  me!  that  my 
heart  sighs  for  an  acquaintance,  a  mate,  that,  like 
itself,  is  subject  to  all  the  sweet  emotions  of  sensi- 
bility ! — Yes,  it  was  the  first  wish  of  my  soul  to  find 
this  correspondent  heart.  A  heart  beating  with  the 
the  same  ardour,  vibrating  to  the  same  sensations, 
panting  for  the  same  pleasures,  shrinking  from  the 
same  pangs;  pliant,  yet  firm  ;  gentle,  yet  aspiring  ; 
passionate,  yet  pure  ! — Such  I  once  thought  Lord 
Morden's.      Should  I  a  second  time  be  deceived — 

Sir  F.  I  am  poor  in  proofs  of  sincerity  !  I  have 
none  to  offer !  My  former  errors  are  present  punish- 
ments !  To  deny  or  even  palliate  them  would  imply 
intentional  deceit;  and  this  is  a  moment  in  which  I 
would  wish  for  men  and  gods  to  be  witnesses  of  my 
truth!  I  have  had,  I  must  own,  most  libertine  opin- 
ions of  your  gentle  sex  ;  but  these  I,  now,  solemnly 
renounce  !  Had  I,  before,  met  with  a  Lady  Morden, 
I  should,  before,  have  made  this  renunciation  !  But, 
perhaps,  the  women  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to 
know,  deserved,  in  part,  the  light  esteem  in  which  I 
held  them.  Never,  till  now,  did  I  find  one  who 
could  mutually  inspire  such  passion  and  respect ! 
Such  agitated,  burning  hopes  !  Such  excruciating 
fears,  or  thoughts  so  sanctified,  as  those  I,  this  mo- 
ment, feel ! 

Lady  M.  Yet,  Sir  Frederick,  I  cannot  help  ob- 
serving your  conversation,  in  society,  seems  still 
tinged  with  the  impurity  of  your  former  libertine 
principles. 

Sir  F.  I  own.  Lady  Morden,  with  confusion  own, 
I  have  not  hitherto  had  the  courage,  or,  perhaps,  I 
have  wanted  strength  to  stem  the  torrent :  but,  aided 
by  you,  I  feel,  I  dare  promise  any  thing! 

Lady  M.  I  confess,  Sir  Frederick,  the  mind  finds 
some  difliculty  in  rooting  out  fears,  planted  in  it  by 
reiterated  accusations.  The  stories  the  world  tells 
of  you  are  dreadful.  And,  yet,  there  is  such  heart- 
felt conviction  attends  your  present  words  that,  to 
me,  it  is  impossible  to  listen  and  retain  a  doubt. 

Sir  F.  This  generous  confidence  transports  me, 
fills  me  with  gratitude,  and  inspires  rapturous  hope! 
( Clasps  her  round  the  waist.)  Oh,  gently  suffer  me  to 
conduct  you,  where  love  lies,  in  panting,  breathless 
ecstacy — 

Enter  Gabriel,  abruptly,  in  a  great-coat,  stands 

fixed,  and  staring. 
(Sternly.)  How  now  ! 

Gab.  (Deliberately.)  Belike,  you  dunna  want 
company  ? 

SirF'.  No,  sir. 

Gab.  I  thought  as  much. 

SirF.  (Laying  hold  of  him.)  Begone,  instantly  ! 

Gab.  Nay  !  hands  off!  (  Throws  him  from  him.) 
I  slia'n't  stir  till  I  have  delivered  my  message. 

SirF.  What  message  ?  What  have  you  to  say? 

Gab.  (Aloud.)  Why  the  chaise  andfourbe  come. 

Sir  F.  How? 

Gab.  (Stilllouder.)  The  bandbox  ready. 

Sir  F.  Infernal  booby  !  . 

Gab.  Miss  Emily  waiting. 

Sir  F.  {  Violently.)  Begone,  I  say. 

Gab.  Gone  !  Nay,  sartinly,  you  would  no'  ha' 
I  run  away  wi'  her. 

Lady  M.  (  With  contempt.)  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  F.  Lady  Morden  ! 

Lady  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha !— Why,  surely,  you — the 
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neyer  failing  Ticlor,  the  fertile-brained  Sir  Frede- 
rick Fashion,  who  knows  not  defeat,  and  who  never, 
»et,  was  at  a  loss  for  stratagems!— though  joa  are 
taken  somewhat  onawares,  you  cannot  want  inven- 
tion ! 

Sir  F.  You'll  pardon  me,  madam,  if  I  want  un- 
derstanding to  comprehend  your  meaning. 

Lady  M.  Indeed !— Well,  if  ^ou  be  so  dull  of 
appreiiension— "  am  I  to  blame]' 

Sir  F.  Madam ! 

LadyM.  Oh! — Do  you  recollect  this  letter? 

Hir  F.  How  !— Faithless  fiend!  {Goes  to  assault 
Gabriel,  who  throws  back  his  great-coal  and  appears 
dressed  as  a  gentleman. ) 

Gab.  Keep  off,  or  dread  the  chastisement  I  am 
prompted,  instantaneously,  to  inflict ! 

.Sir  F.  Chastisement!— What  is  thisl  Who  are 
jou  ? 

Gab.  A  man  ! — You  are — 

Lady  M.  For  heaven's  sake,  brother — 

Sir  F.  Brother! 

Gah.  Gabriel  Wilmof,  whose  head  is  so  full  of 
the  nonsense  of  friendship,  honour,  and  honesty. — 

Sir  F.  I'll  be  revenged,  however.  {Attacks  Wil- 
mot  again.) 

Enter  LoRD  MoRDEN  and  General  Borland. 

Lord  M.  Turn,  wretch,  and  receive  your  punish- 
ment from  tliis  arm  !  {Sir  Frederick  turns  on  Lord 
Morden. ) 

General.  (Beating  down  their  swords.)  Oh!  for 
shame  ! — Look  to  the  lady. 

Lady  M.  Oh,  general ! — Oh  !  my  lord!  {Runs  to 
Lord  Morden  and  falls  on  his  neck.) 

Lord  M.  My  life!  my  ecstasy  !  my  saviour  ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Modely  and  Emily. 

Mrs.  M.  Bless  me,  what  uproar!  Heyday  I — 
(Aside.)  So,  so  !  Here  is  a  very  pretty  denouement 
to  our  plot,  indeed! — {Aloud.)  I  see,  good  folks, 
jou  are  all  embroiled  here ;  and,  as  it  is  a  very  dis- 
agreeable thing  to  be  present  at  family  disputes,  I'll 
— ( Is  going ;  the  General  plants  himself  against  the 
door. ) 

General.  Pray,  madam,  stay,  and  receive  the 
compliments  of  the  company  :  mine,  and  your  friend 
Emily's  in  particular. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh,  with  pleasure! 

LordM.  Mr.  Wilmot!  My  best  brother;  though 
yoQ  have,  in  part,  acquainted  me  with  what  is  past, 
yet,  it  is  so  sudden — and  you,  my  dearest  lady,  to 
find  you  still  the  same  is  joy  nnspeakable. 

Lady  M.  The  task  of  making  you  suppose  I  had 
effectually  become  what  I  seemed,  was,  indeed, 
most  painful ;  but  the  loss  of  your  affection  were 
not  pain — 'twere  horror  !  I  told  you  my  passion  was 
too  permanent  to  be  shaken. — Ah!  how  could  you 
imagine  I  meant  anotlier  ?  Or,  think  it  possible  I  ever 
could  forget  that  chaste,  that  ardent,  that  eternal 
love,  I  have  so  repeatedly  vowed? 

Lord  M.  Oil  !  tor  words  ! — I  am  all  love,  grati- 
tude, rapture,  and  ama'/ement ! 

General.  And  so  is  Sir  Frederick,  apparently  ; 
nay,  even  you,  madam,  seem  a  little  surprised. 
{To  Mrs.  Modely.) 

Mrs.  M.  Me!  Oh,  dear!  no. 

LadyM.  {To  Sir  Frederick.)  Dear  sir,  though 


you  are  a  deep  and  excellent  plotter,  if  there  have 
been  counterplots—"  am  1  to  blame?"    {Curtsies.) 

Mrs.  M.  (  With  affected  candour.)  Certainly  not. 

LadyM.  If  man  is  sometimes  vain,  presumptu- 
ous and  unprincipled,  and  if  you  are  a  man — "  am 
I  to  blame?" 

Mrs.  M.  Certainly  not. 

Wil.  If  I  assumed  a  mean  disguise,  that  I  might 
aid  a  sister  to  detect  and  expose  the  mean  machina- 
tions of  seduction—"  am  I  to  blame  1" 

Mrs.  M.  Certainly  not. 

Emily.  If,  following  the  advice  of  this  dear  ladj, 
{to  Lady  Morden)  simplicity  has  made  cunning 
outwit  itself,  "ami  to  blame?"  {Curtsying  first 
to  Sir  Frederick,  and  then  to  Mrs.  Modely. ) 

General.  {  With  vast  pleasure.)  Certainly  not. 

Lady  M.  If,  since  happiness  is  the  pursuit  of  us 
all,  I  wish  to  be  as  happy  as  possible — {Most  affec- 
tionately taking  Lord  Morden  s  hand.)  "  am  I  to 
blame  !" 

Omnes.  Certainly  not. 

Sir  F.  {  With  affected  ease.)  Certainly  not — So,* 
the  catechism  being  ended,  the  scholars  may  depart. 

Wil.  Certainly  not. 

.Sir  F.  Sir ! 

Wil.  You  forget  the  bailiffs. 

Lady  M.  Besides,  Sir  Frederick,  before  yoa  go,i 
you  must  give  me  leave  to  introduce  you  to — 

Enter  HARRIET  in  woman's  clothes,  presented  5^1 

Lady  Morden. 
—This  lady. 
Sir  F.  Harriet ! 

Har.  Yes,  sir;  that  Harriet,  whom,  hearing  sb 
had  happiness  in  view,  and  proportioning  your  ide^ 
triumph  to  the  weight  of  misery  you  might  enta* 
you  raised  heaven  and  earth  to  bring  to  wretchedJ 
ness  and  ruin. 

Mrs.  M.  Upon  my  honour,  yon — you  are  a  sad 
man.  Sir  Frederick! — A  very  sad  man  !  (  The  com.^ 
pany  by  their  looks  shew  they  understand  Mrs.  Mode-t 
ly's  real  character.) 

Har.  But  your  vanity  is  bumbled ;  joa,  now^ 
stand  detected  ;  and,  instead  of  envied,  you  will  bei 
sneered  at  by  the  depraved,  pitied  by  the  good,  and'l 
henceforth,  avoided  by  the  credulous  young  crea-ij 
turesyou,  so  manfully,  have  delighted  to  involve 
in  guilt  and  destruction  ! 

Mrs.  M.  A  very  dangerous  man,  indeed,  Sii 
Frederick  ! 

General.  {Ironically.)  Ay,  beware  of  him,  madam 
Mrs.M.  Oh!    I— I  will, 

Har,  Yes,  sir,  the  finger  of  scorn  points  where 
it  ought:  you  are  exposed,  and  my  resentment  is 
appeased.  | 

Sir  F,  Then,  madam — the — the  contract —         I 
Har.  There  it  is,  sir.  {Returns  it.)  I  never  meanr' 
to  make  any  other  use  of  it  than  what  has  been  bet-] 
ter  effected,  by  different  means.  {Curtsying  to  Ladyi 
Morden  and  Mr.  Wilmot.) 
Sir  F.  Madam  I— 
Har.  No  thanks,  sir. 

General.  No;  they  would  sit  a  little  awkwardlv' 
LadyM.  And  now.  Sir  Frederick,  if,  after  thii 
lesson,  you  should  still  retain  your  former  princi 
pies  and  practices,  and,  hereafter,  receive  a  stil 
severer  punishment,  I  hope  you  will  acknowledg) 
— we  are  "  not  to  blame."  lExetml 
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A  COMEDY  IN  FIVE  ACTS.— BY  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 
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MRS.  HARDCASTLE 
MISS  HARDCASTLE 
MISS    NEVILLE 


ACT.  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Chamber  in  an  old-fashioned  house. 
Enter  Hardcastle  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

Mrs.  H.  I  vow,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you're  very  par- 
ticular. Is  there  a  creature  in  the  whole  country, 
but  ourselves,  that  does  not  take  a  trip  to  town 
now  and  then,  to  rub  off  the  rust  a  little  \  There's 
the  two  Miss  Hoggs,  and  our  neighbour,  Mrs. 
Gngsby,  go  to  take  &  month's  polish  every  winter. 

Hard.  Ay,  and  bring  back  vanity  and  affectation 
to  last  them  tlie  whole  year.  I  wonder  why  London 
cannot  keep  its  own  folks  at  home.  In  my  time, 
the  follies  of  the  town  crept  slowly  among  us  ;  but 
now  they  travel  faster  than  a  stage-coach.  Its 
fopperies  come  down,  not  only  as  inside  passengers, 
but  in  the  very  basket. 

Mrs.  H.  Ay  ;  your  times  were  fine  times  indeed  ; 
you  have  been  telling  us  of  them  for  many  a  long 
year.  Here  we  live  in  an  old,  rumbling  mansion, 
that  looks  for  all  the  world  like  an  inn,  but  that  we 
never  see  company.  Our  best  visitors  are  old  Mrs. 
Oddfish,  the  cnrate's  wife,  and  little  Cripplegate, 
the  lame  dancing-master ;  and  all  our  entertainment, 
jour  old  stories  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of 
Mwlborough.    I  hate  such  old-fashioned  trumpery. 

Hard,  And  I  love  it.  I  love  everything  that^s 
old :  old  friends,  old  times,  old  manners,  old  books, 
old  Wine ;  and  I  believe,  Dorothy,  {taking  her  hand) 
yoj  H  own  I  have  been  pretty  fond  of  an  old  wife. 

Mrs.H.  Lud  !  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you're  for  ever  at 
your  Dorothy's,  and  youi-  old  wives.  You  may  be 
a  Darby,  but  I'll  be  n^  Joan,  I  promise  you.  I'm 
not  so  old  as  J  ou'd  make  me  by  more  than  one  good 
y^lj-  Add  twenty  to  twenty,  and  make  money  of  that. 

Hard.  Let  me  see  ;  twenty  added  to  twenty 
makes  just  fifty  and  seven. 

Mrs.  H.  It's  false,  Mr.  Hardcastle !  I  was  but 
twenty  when  I  was  brought  to-bed  of  Tony,  that 
1  had  by  Mr.  Lumpkin,  my  first  husband ;  and 
He  s  not  come  to  years  of  discretion  yet. 

Hard.  Nor  ever  will,  I  dare  answer  for  him. 
Ay,  joa  have  taught  him  finely. 


Mrs.  H.  No  matter  :  Tony  Lumpkin  has  a  good 
fortune.  My  son  is  not  to  live  by  bis  learning.  I 
don't  think  a  boy  wants  much  learning  to  spend 
fifteen  hundred  a-year. 

Hard.  Learning,  quotha!  a  mere  composition 
of  tricks  and  mischief. 

Mrs.  H.  Humour,  my  dear ;  nothing  but  hu- 
mour. Come,  Mr. Hardcastle,  you  must  allow  the 
boy  a  little  humour. 

Hard.  I'd  sooner  allow  him  a  horse-pond.  If 
burning  the  footman's  shoes,  frighting  the  maids, 
worrying  the  kittens,  be  humour,  he  has  it.  It 
was  but  yesterday  he  fastened  my  wig  to  the  back 
of  my  chair  ;  and  when  I  went  to  make  a  bow,  I 
popp'd  my  bald  head  into  Mrs.  Frizzle's  face, 

Mrs.H.  And  ami  to  blame?  Thepoorboy  was  al- 
ways too  sickly  to  do  any  good.  A  school  would  be 
his  death.  When  he  comes  to  be  a  little  stronger, 
whoknowswhatayearortwo's  Latin  maydoforhim'! 

Hard.  Latin  for  him  !  A  cat  and  fiddle.  No, 
no;  the  alehouse  and  the  stable  are  the  only 
schools  he'll  ever  go  to. 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  we  must  not  snub  the  poor  boy ;  for 
I  believe  we  shan't  have  him  long  among  us.  Any- 
body that  looks  in  his  face  may  see  he's  consumptive. 

Hard.  Ay,  if  growing  fat  be  one  of  the  symptoms. 

Mrs.  H.  He  coughs  sometimes. 

Hard.  Yes,  when  his  liquor  goes  the  wrong  way. 

Mrs.  H.  I'm  actually  afraid  of  his  lungs. 

Hard.  And  truly  so  am  I  ;  for  he  sometimes 
whoops  like  a  speaking-trumpet.  {Tony  hallooing 
behind  the  scenes.)  O!  there  he  goes.  A  very 
consumptive  figure  truly ! 

Enter  To  NY,  crossing  the  stage. 

Mrs.  H.  Where  are  you  going,  my  charmer?  Won't 

you  give  papa  and  I  a  little  of  your  company,  lovee  ? 

Tony.  I'm  in  haste,  mother;  I  can't  stay. 

Mrs.  H.  You  shan't  venture  out  this  raw  even- 
ing, my  dear.     You  look  most  shockingly. 

Tony.  Ican't  stay,  I  tell  you.  The  Three  Pigeons 
expect  me  down  every  moment.  There's  some  fun 
going  forward. 


SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER. 


[Act  I. 


Hard.  Ay;  tbealebouse,  the  old  place :  I  thought 

Mrs.  H.  A  low,  palto  set  of  fellows.  [so. 

Tony.  Not  so  low,  neither.  There  s  Dick  Mug- 
pius.the  exciseman  ;  Jack  Slang,  the  horse  doctor  ; 
little  Aminadab,  that  grinds  the  music-box  ;  and 
Tom  Twist,  that  spins  the  pewter-platter. 

Mrs.  H.  Pray,  my  dear,  disappoint  them  for  one 
night,  at  least. 

Tonxj.  As  for  disappointing  them,  I  should  not  so 
much  mind  ;  but  I  can't  abide  to  disappoint  myself. 

Mrs.  H.  {Detaining  him.)  You  shan't  go. 

Tony.  I  will,  I  tell  you. 

Mrs.  H.  I  say,  you  shan't. 

Tony.  We'll  see  which  is  strongest,  you  or  I. 

\^Exit,  hauling  her  out. 

Hard.  Ay,  there  goes  a  pair  that  only  spoil  each 
other.  But  is  not  the  whole  age  in  a  combination 
to  drive  sense  and  discretion  out  of  doors'!  There's 
my  pretty  darling  Kate  ;  the  fashions  of  the  times 
have  almost  infected  her  too.  By  living  a  year  or 
two  in  town,  she  is  as  fond  of  gauze  and  French 
frippery,  as  the  best  of  them. 

£;(<«»•  Miss  Ha UDCASTLE. 

Hard.  Blessings  on  my  pretty  innocence!  Dress'd 
out  as  usual,  my  Kate,  Goodness  !  what  a  quantity 
of  superfluous  silk  bast  thou  got  about  thee,  girl ! 
I  could  never  teach  the  fools  of  this  age,  that  the 
indigent  world  could  be  clothed  out  of  the  trim- 
mings of  the  vain. 

Miss  H.  You  know  our  agreement,  sir.  You 
allow  me  the  morning  to  receive  and  pay  visits, 
and  to  dress  in  my  own  manner  ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, I  put  on  my  housewife's  dress  to  please  you. 

Hard.  Well,  remember,  I  insist  on  the  tenns  of 
our  agreement :  and,  by-the-by,  I  believe  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  try  your  obedience  this  very 
evening.  [meaning. 

Miss  H.  I  protest,  sir,  I  don't  comp^-ehend  your 
Hard.  Then,  to  be  plain  with  you,  Kate,  I  ex- 

Iiect  the  young  gentleman  I  have  chosen  to  be  your 
lusband  from  town  this  very  day.      I  have  his 
father's  letter,  in  which  he  informs  me  his  son  is  set 
out,  and  tiiat  lie  intends  to  follow  him  shortly  after. 
Miss  H.  Indeed !     I  wish  I  had  known  some- 
thing of  this  before.  Bless  me  !  how  shall  I  behave  ? 
It's  a  thousand  to  one  I  shan't  like  him.  Our  meeting 
will  be  so  formal,  and  so  like  a  thing  of  business, 
that  I  shall  find  no  room  for  friendship  or  esteem. 
Hard.  Depend  upon  it,  child,  I'll  never  control 
your  choice ;    but  Mr.  Marlow,    whom    I    have 
pitched  upon,  is  the  son  of  my   old  friend,  Sir 
Charles  Marlow,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me  talk 
so  often.    The  young  gentleman  has  been  bred  a 
scholar,  and  is  designed  for  an  employment  in  the 
service  of  his  country.     I  am  told  he's  a  man  of  an 
excellent  understanding. 
MissH.  Is  he? 
Hard.  Very  generous. 
Miss  H.  1  believe  I  shall  like  him. 
Hard.  Young  and  brave. 
Miss  H.  I'm  sure  I  shall  like  him. 
Hard.  And  very  handsome. 
Miss  H.  My  dear  papa,  say  no  more.     (Kissing 
his  hand.)     He's  mine  ;  I'll  have  him. 

Hard.  And,  to  crown  all,  Kate,  he's  one  of  the 
most  bashful,  reserved  young  fellows  in  the  world. 
Miss  H.  Ell !  you  have  frozen  me  to  death  again. 
That  word  '  reserved'  has  undone  all  the  rest  of  his 
accompiislinieiits.  A  reserved  lover,  it  is  said, 
always  makes  a  suspicious  husband. 

Hard.  On  the  contrary  ;  modesty  seldom  resides 
in  a  breast  tkat  is  not  enriched  with  nobler  virtues. 
It  w  a-s  the  very  feature  in  his  character  that  (irst 
struck  me. 

Miss  H.  lie  muslhave  more  striking  features  to 
catch  me,  1  promise  you.  However,  if  he  be  so 
young,  sohandsome,  and  so  everything,  as  you  men- 
tion, I  believe  he'll  do  still.  I  think  I'll  have  him. 
Hard.  Ay,  Kate ;  but  there  is  still  an  obstacle. 
It's  moro  tlmu  «ven  wager  he  may  not  have  you. 


Miss  H.  My  dear  papa,  why  will  you  mortify 
one  sol  Well,  if  he  refuses,  instead  of  breaking 
my  heart  at  his  indifterence,  I'll  only  break  my 
glass  for  it's  flattery  ;  set  my  cap  to  some  newer 
fashion,  andlookoutfor  some  less  difficult  admirer. 
Hard.  Bravely  resolved  !  In  the  meantime  I'll 
go  prepare  the  servants  for  his  reception.  As  we 
seldom  see  company,  they  want  as  much  training  as 
a  company  of  recruits  the  lirst  day's  muster.  [^Exit. 
Miss  H.  Lud !  this  news  of  papa's  puts  me  all 
in  a  flutter.  Young,  handsome  :  these  he  puts  last ; 
but  I  put  them  foremost.  Sensible,  good-natured ; 
I  like  all  that.  But  then,  reserved  and  sheepish  ; 
that's  much  against  him.  Yet  can't  he  be  cured 
of  his  timidity,  by  being  taught  to  be  proud  of  his 
wife"!  Yes  ;  and  can't  I — But  I  vow  1  am  dispos- 
ing of  the  husband,  before  I  have  secured  the  lover. 
Enter  Miss  Neville. 
Miss  H.  I'm  glad  you're  come,  Neville,  my  dear. 
Tell  me,  Constance,  how  do  I  look  this  evening  1 
Is  there  anything  whimsical  about  me?  Is  it  one 
of  my  well-looking  days,  childl  Am  I  in  face  to-day"? 
Miss  N.  Perfectly,  my  dear.  Yet  now  I  look 
again — bless  me  !  sure  no  accident  has  happened 
among  the  canary-birds  or  the  gold-fishes.  Has 
your  brother  or  the  cat  been  meddling  1  Or  has 
the  last  novel  been  too  moving'? 

Miss  H.  No  ;  nothing  of  all  this.     I  have  been 
threatened — I  can  scarce  get  it  out — I  have  been 
threatened  with  a  lover. 
Miss  N.  And  his  name —  ^ 
Miss  H.  Is  Marlow. 
Miss  N.  Indeed ! 

Miss  H.  The  son  of  Sir  Charles  Marlow. 
Miss  N.  As  I  live,  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  my  admirer.  They  arenever  asunder.  I  be- 
lieve you  must  have  seen  him  when  we  li  v  ed  in  town. 
Miss  H.  Never. 

Miss  N.  He's  a  very  singular  character,  I  assure 
you.  Among  women  of  reputation  and  virtue,  he 
is  the  modestest  man  alive  ;  but  his  acquaintance 
give  him  a  very  different  character  among  women 
of  another  stamp.     You  understand  me? 

Miss  H.  An  odd  character  indeed.  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  manage  him.  What  shall  I  do  ? 
Psha !  think  no  more  of  him  ;  but  trust  to  occur- 
rences for  success.  But  how  goes  on  your  own 
afl'air,  my  dear"?  Has  my  mother  been  coui-ting 
you  for  my  brother  Tony,  as  usual  ■? 

Miss  N.  I  have  just  come  from  one  of  our  agree- 
able t6te-a-tetes.  She  has  been  saying  a  hundred 
tender  things,  and  setting  off  her  pretty  monster 
as  the  very  pink  of  perfection. 

MissH.  And  her  partiality  is  such,  that  she 
actually  thinks  him  so.  A  fortune  like  your's  is 
no  small  temptation.  Besides,  as  she  has  the  sole 
management  of  it,  I'm  not  surprised  to  see  her 
unwilling  to  let  it  go  out  of  the  family. 
_  Miss  N.  A  fortune  like  mine,  which  chiefly  con- 
sists in  jewels,  is  no  such  mighty  temptation. 
But,  at  any  rate,  if  my  dear  Hastings  be  but  con- 
stant, I  make  no  doubt  to  be  too  hard  for  her  at 
last.  However,  I  let  her  suppose  that  I  am  in 
love  with  her  sou  ;  and  she  never  once  dreams 
that  my  afl'ections  are  fixed  upon  another. 

Miss  H.  My  good  brother  holds  out  stoutly.  I 
could  almost  love  him  for  hating  you  so. 

Miss  N.  It  is  a  good  natur'd  creature  at  bottom  ; 
and  I'm  sure,  would  wish  to  see  me  married  to  any- 
body but  himself.  But  my  aunt's  bell  rings  for  our 
afternoon's  walk  round  the  improvements.  Allons  ! 
Courage  is  necessary,  as  our  ail'airs  are  critical. 

Miss  H.  Would  it  were  bed-time,  and  all  were 
well.  l^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — An  Alehouse  room. 
Several  shabby  felloit-s,   with  punch   and  tobacco. 
Tony  at  the  head  of  the  tahk,  a  Utile  higher  than 
the  rest:  a  mallet  in  his  hand. 
All.  Hurra!  hurra!  hurra!  bravo! 


Scene  2.] 
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1  Fel.  Now,  gentlemen,  silenae  for  a  song.    The 
'squire  is  going  to  knock  himself  down  for  a  song. 
All.  Ay  ;  a  song;,  a  song. 

1  Fel.  The  'squire  hai  got  spunk  in  him. 

2  Fel.  I  loves  to  hear  him  sing,  bekase  he  never 
gives  us  nothing  that's  low.  [bear  it. 

3  Fel.  O  !  d — n    anything  that's   low ;   I   can't 

4  Fel.  The  genteel  thing  is  the  genteel  thing  at 
any  time,  if  so  be  that  a  gentleman  bees  in  a  con- 
catenation accordingly. 

3  Fel,  I  like  the  maxim  of  it.  Master  Muggins. 
What!  though  lam  obligated  to  dance  a  bear,  a 
man  may  be  a  gentleman  for  all  that.  May  this  be 
my  poison,  if  my  bear  ever  dances  but  to  the  very 
genteelest  of  tunes  — "  Water  parted,"  or  the 
minuet  in  Ariadne. 

2  Fel.  What  a  pity  it  is  the  'squire  is  not  come 
to  his  own.  It  would  be  well  for  all  the  publicans 
within  tea  miles  round  of  him. 

Tony.  Ecod!  and  so  it  would,  Master  Slang.  I'd 
then  show  what  it  was  to  keep  choice  company. 

2  Fel.  Oh !  he  takes  after  his  own  father  for 
that.  To  be  sure,  old  'squire  Lumpkin  was  the 
finest  gentleman  I  ever  set  my  eyes  on.  Forwind- 
ing  the  strait-horn,  or  beating  a  thicket  for  a  hare, 
or  a  wench,  he  never  had  his  fellow.  It  was  a 
saying  in  the  place,  that  he  kept  the  best  horses, 
dogs,  and  girls,  in  the  whole  county. 

Toiiy.  Ecod!  and  when  I'm  of  age  I'll  be  no 
bgstard,  I  promise  you.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
Bet  Bouncer,  and  the  miller's  grey  mare,  to  begin 
with.  But  come,  my  boys,  drink  about  and  be 
merry,  foryoupay  no  reckoning.Well,  Stingo, what's 
the  matter?  Enter  Landlord. 

Land.  There  be  two  gentlemen,  in  apost-chaise,  at 
the  door.  They've  lost  their  way  upon  the  forest,  and 
they  are  talking  something  about  Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Tony,  As  sure  as  can  be,  one  of  them  must  be 
the  gentleman  that's  coming  down  to  court  my 
sister.     Do  they  seem  to  be  Londoners  ? 

Land,  1  believe  they  may.  They  look  woundily 
like  Frenchmen. 

Tony.  Then  desire  (hem  to  step  this  way,  and 
I'll  set  them  right  in  a  twinkling.  [Exit  Landlord. 
Gentlemen,  as  they  mayn't  be  good  enough  com- 
pany for  you,  step  down  for  a  moment,  and  I'll  be 
with  you  in  the  squeezing  of  a  lemon.  [^Exeunt 
Moh.']  Father-in-law  has  been  calling  me  a  whelp, 
aud  hound,  this  half-year.  Now,  if  I  pleased,  I 
could  be  sorevenged  upon  the  old  grumbletonian. 
But,  then,  I'm  afraid — afraid  of  what?  I  shall 
soon  be  worth  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  and  let  him 
frighten  me  out  of  that  if  he  can. 

Enter  Landlord,  conduct'mgM.kVLLO\\andlik?,Ji^GS. 

Mar.  What  a  tedious,  uncomfortable  day  have  we 
had  of  it !  We  were  told  it  was  but  forty  miles  across 
the  country,  and  we  have  come  above  threescore. 

Hast.  Aud  all,  Marlow,  from  that  unaccountable 
reserve  of  your's,  that  would  not  let  us  inquire 
more  frequently  on  the  way. 

Mar.  I  own,  Hastings,  I  am  unwilling  to  lay  my- 
self under  an  obligation  to  every  one  i  meet ;  and 
often  stand  the  chance  of  an  unmannerly  answer. 

Hast.  At  present,  however,  we  are  not  likely  to 
receive  any  answer. 

Tony.  No  offence,  gentlemen  ;  but  I'm  told  you 
have  been  inquiring  for  one  Mr.  Hardcastle,  in 
these  parts.  Do  you  know  what  part  of  the  country 
you  are  in  ?  [for  information. 

Hast.  Not  in  the  least,  sir ;  but  should  thank  you 

Tony.  Nor  in  the  way  you  came  ? 

Hast.  No,  sir  ;  but  if  you  can  inform  us — 

Tony.  Why,  gentlemen,  if  you  know  neither  the 
road  you  are  going,  nor  where  you  are,  nor  the 
road  you  came,  the  first  thing  I  have  to  inform 
yon,  is,  that — you  have  lost  your  way. 

Mar.  We  wanted  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that. 

Tony.  Pray,  gentlemen,  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to 
ask  the  place  from  whence  you  came  ? 


Mar.  That's  not  necessary  towards  directing  us 
where  we  are  to  go. 

Tony.  No  offence  ;  but  question  for  question  is  all 
fair,  you  know.  Pray,  gentlemen,  is  not  this  same 
Hardcastle,  across-grain'd.old-fashion'd, whimsical 
fellow,  with  an  ugly  face,  a  daughter,  and  a  pretty  son? 
Hast.  We  have  not  seen  the  gentleman  ;  but  he 
has  the  family  you  mention. 

Tony.  The  daughter,  a  tall,  trapesing,  trolioping, 
talkative,  may]>ole  ;  the  son,  a  pretty,  well-bred, 
agreeable  youth,  that  everybody  is  fond  of. 

Ma.r.  Our  information  differs  in  this  :  the  dau  ghter 
is  said  to  be  well-bred  and  beautiful;  the  sou,  an 
awkward  booby,  reared  up  and  spoiled  at  his  mo- 
ther's apron-string. 

Tony.  He-he-hem.     Then,  gentlemen,  all  I  have 
to  tell  you  is,  that  you  won't  reach  Mr.  Hardcastle's 
house  this  night,  I  believe. 
Hast.  Unfortunate ! 

Tony.  It's  a  d — d  long,  dark,  boggy,  dangerous 
way.  Stingo,  tell  the  gentlemen  the  way  to  Mr.Hard- 
castle's  {winking  at  the  Landlord)  —  Mr.  Hard- 
castle's, of  Quagmire-marsh.  You  understand  me. 
Land.  Master  Hardcastle's  ?  Lack-a-daisy  !  my 
masters,  you're  come  a  deadly  deal  wrong.  'When 
you  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  you  should  have 
cross'd  down  Squash-lane. 

Mar.  Cross  down  Squash-lane  ? 
Land.  Then  you  were  to  keep  straight  forward 
till  you  came  to  four  roads. 

Mar.  Come  to  where  four  roads  meet  ? 
Tony.  A.J  ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  take  only  one. 
Mar.  O,  sir!  you're  facetious. 
_  Tony.  Then,  keeping  to  the  right,  you  are  to  go 
sideways  till  you  come  upon  Crack-skull  Common  ; 
there  you  must  look  sharp  for  the  track  of  the  wheel, 
and  go  forward  till  you  come  to  farmer  Murrain's 
barn.  Coming  to  the  farmer's  barn,  you  are  to  turn 
to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the 
right-about  again,  till  you  find  out  the  old  mill — 

Mar.  Zounds !  man,  we  could  as  soon  find  out 
the  longitude  ! 
Hast.  What's  to  be  done,  Marlow  ? 
Mar.  This  house  promises  but  a  poor  reception  ; 
though,  perhaps,  the  landlord  can  accommodate  us. 
Land.  Alack,  master !  we   have  but  one  spare 
bed  in  the  whole  house. 

Tony.  And,  to  my  knowledge,  that's  taken  up 

by  three  lodgers  already.  {After  a  pause,  in  which 

the  rest  seem  disconcerted.)  I  have  hit  it :  don't  you 

think.  Stingo,  our  landlady  would  accommodate 

the  gentlemen  by  the  fireside,  with  three  chairs 

and  a  bolster? 

Hast.  I  hate  sleeping  by  the  fireside,     [bolster. 

Mar.  And   I   detest  your  three   chairs   and  a 

Tony.  You  do,  do  you?    Then  let  me  see — what 

if  you  go  on  a  mile  further,  to  the  Buck's  Head, 

the  old  Buck's  Head,  on  the  hill,  one  of  Ihe  best 

intis  in  the  whole  countr}^. — 

Hast.  O  ho !  so,  we  have  escaped  an  adventure 
for  this  night,  however. 

Land.  (Apart  to  Tony.)  Sure  you  bean't  sending 
them  to  your  father's  as  an  inn,  be  you  ? 

Tony.  Mum !  you  fool,  you ;  let  them  find  that 
out.  {To  them.)  You  have  only  to  keep  on  strait 
forward  till  you  come  to  a  large  house  ou  the  road 
side  :  you'll  see  a  pair  of  large  horns  over  the 
door;  that's  the  sign.  Drive  up  the  yard,  and.call 
stoutly  about  you.  [can't  misi  the  way.     ' 

Hast.  Sir,  we  are  obliged  to  you.  T!ie  servants 
Tony.  No,  no:  but  I  tell  you  though,  the  land- 
lord is  rich,  and  going  to  leave  off  business:  so 
he  wants  to  be  thoudit  a  gentleman,  saving  your 
presence,  he,  he,  he  !  He  11  be  for  giving  you  his 
company;  and,  ecod !  ifyoumiud  him,  he'll  per- 
suade jou  that  his  mother  was  an  alderman,  and 
his  aunt  a  justice  of  peace. 

Land.  A  troublesome  old  blade,  lo  be  sure  ;  but 
a  keeps  as  good  wines  and  beds  as  any  rn  the 
whole  countj'. 


SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER. 


[Act  II. 


Mar.  Well,  if  he  supplies  us  with  these,  we 
shall  want  no  further  connexion.  AVe  are  to  turn 
to  the  right,  did  you  say? 

Tony.  No,  no,  straight  forward.  I  11  just  step, 
myself,  and  shew  you  a  piece  of  the  way.  (To  the 
landlord.)     Mam! 

Land.  Ah,  bless  your  heart,  for  a  sweet,  pleasant, 
d d,  mischievous  son  of  a  whore  !  {Aside.)  [Exit. 

ACT  II.— Scene  I. — An  old-fashioned  House. 

Enter  Uarvcastlz,  followed  by  three  or  four  awk- 

ward  servants. 

Hard.  Well,  I  hope  you  are  perfect  in  the  table 
exercise  I  have  been  teaching  you  these  three  days. 
You  all  know  your  posts  and  your  places  ;  and  can 
shew  that  you  have  been  used  to  good  company, 
without  stirring  from  home. 

All.  Ay,  ay. 

Hard.  When  company  comes,  you  are  not  to 
pop  out  and  stare,  and  then  run  in  again,  like 
frighted  rabbits  in  a  wanen. 

All.  Mo,  no. 

Hard-  You,  Diggory,  whom  I  have  taken  from 
the  barn,  are  to  make  a  shew  at  the  side-table  ; 
and  you,  Roger,  whom  I  have  advanced  from  the 
plough,  are  to  place  yourself  behind  my  chair. 
But  you're  not  to  stand  so,  with  your  hands  in 
your  pockets.  Take  your  hands  from  your  pockets, 
Roger;  and  fiom  your  head,  you  blockhead  you. 
See  how  Diggory  carries  his  hands:  they're  alittle 
loo  stifl",  indeed,  but  that's  no  great  matter. 

Dig.  Ay,  mind  how  I  hold  them  ;  I  learned  to 
hold  my  hands  this  way  when  I  was  upon  drill  for 
the  militia;  and  so  being  upon  drill — 

Hard.  You  must  not  be  so  talkative,  Diggory  ; 
you  must  be  all  attention  to  the  guests  :  you  must 
hear  us  talk,  and  not  think  of  talking  ;  you  must  see 
us  drink,  and  not  think  of  drinking;  you  must 
see  us  eat,  and  not  think  of  eating. 

Dig.  By  the  laws, your  worship,  that's  parfecily 
nnpossible.  Whenever  Diggory  sees  eating  going 
forwards,  ecod  !  he's  always  Tvishing  for  a  mouth- 
ful himself. 

Hard.  Blockhead!  is  not  a  bellyful  in  the  kit- 
chen as  good  as  a  bellyful  in  the  parlour?  Stay 
your  stomach  with  that  reflection. 

Dig.  Ecod !  I  thank  your  worship,  I'll  make  a 
shift  to  stay  my  stomach  with  a  slice  of  cold  beef 
in  the  pantry. 

Hard.  Diggory,  you  are  too  talkative.  Then  if 
I  happen  to  say  a  good  thing,  or  tell  a  good  story 
at  table,  you  must  not  all  burst  out  a-laughing,  as 
if  you  made  part  of  the  company. 

Dig.  Then,  ecod!  your  worship  must  not  tell 
the  story  of  Ould  Grouse  in  the  gun-room  :  I  can't 
help  laughing  at  that :  he,  he,  he,  he !  for  the 
soul  of  me.  \Ve  have  laughed  at  that  these  twenty 
years  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Hard.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  The  story  is  a  good  one. 
Well,  honest  Diggory,  you  may  laugh  at  that ; 
but  still  remember  to  be  attentive.  Suppose  one 
of  the  company  should  call  for  a  glass  of  wine,  how 
will  you  behave?  A  jilass  of  wine,  sir,  if  you 
please.  (To  Diggory.)    Eh  !  why  don't  you  move"! 

Dig.  Ecod !  your  worship,  I  never  have  courage 
till  I  see  the  eatables  and  drinkables  brought  upon 
the  table,  and  then  I'm  as  bauld  as  a  lion. 

Hard.  A  glass  of  wine,  if  you  please.  What, 
will  nobodv  move? 

1  Serv.  I'm  not  to  leave  this  place. 

2  Serv.  I'm  sure  it's  no  pleace  of  mine. 

3  Serv.  Nor  mine,  for  sartain. 

Dig.  Wauns!  and  I'm  sure  it  canna  be  mine. 

Hard.  You  numskulls  !  and  so,  while,  like  your 
betters,  you  are  quarrelling  for  places,  the  guests 
must  be  starv'd.  O  you  dunces!  I  find  I  must 
be^in  all  over  again.  But  don't  I  hear  a  coach 
drive  into  the  yard  ?  To  your  pojts,  you  block- 
heads. I'll  go  in  the  meantime,  and  give  my  old 
friend's  son  a  hearty  welcome  at  the  gate.    lExit. 


Dig.  By  the  elevens!  my  place  is  gone  quite 
out  of  ray  head. 

Roger.  I  knowthat  ray  place  is  to  be  everywhere. 

1  Serv,  Where  the  devil  is  mine  ? 

2  Serv.  My  place  is  to  be  no  where  at  all ;  and 
so  I'ze  go  about  my  business.     [Exeunt  servants. 

Enter  Marlovv  and  HASTINGS. 

Hast.  After  the  disappointments  of  the  day, 
welcome  once  more,  Charles,  to  the  comforts  of  a 
clean  room  and  a  good  fire.  Upon  luy  word,  a  very 
well  looking  house  ;  antique,  but  creditable. 

Mar.  The  usual  fate  of  alarge  mansion.  Having 
first  ruined  the  master  by  good  house-keeping,  it 
has  at  last  come  to  levy  contributions  as  an  inn. 

Hast.  As  yon  say,  we  passengers  are  to  be  taxed 
topayall  these  fineries.  I  have  often  seen  a  good  side- 
board, or  a  marble  chimney-piece,  though  not  actu- 
ally put  in  the  bill,  inflame  the  bill  confoundedly. 

Mar.  Travellers,  must  pay  in  all  places  ;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  in  good  inns  you  pay  dearly  for 
luxuries  ;  in  bad  inns  you  are  fleeced  and  starved. 

Hast.  You  have  lived  pretty  much  among  them. 
In  truth,  I  have  been  often  surprised  that  you,  who 
have  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  with  your  natural 
good  sense,  and  your  many  opportunities,  could 
never  yet  acquire  a  requisite  share  of  assurance. 

Mar.  The  Englishman's  malady  :  but  tell  me, 
George,  where  could  I  have  learned  that  assurance 
you  talk  of?  My  life  has  been  chiefly  spent  in  a 
college  or  an  inn,  in  seclusion  from  that  lovely  part 
of  the  creation  that  chiefly  teach  men  confidence. 
I  don't  know  that  I  was  ever  familiarly  acquainted 
with  a  single  modest  woman,  except  my  mother ; 
but  among  females  of  another  class,  you  know — 

Hast.  Ay,  among  them  you  are  impudent  enough 
of  all  conscience. 

Mar.  They  are  of  us,  you  know. 

Hast.  But  in  the  company  of  women  of  reputa- 
tion I  never  saw  such  an  idiot,  such  a  trembler  ; 
you  look  for  all  the  world  as  if  you  wanted  an 
opportunity  of  stealing  out  of  the  room. 

Mar.  Why,  man,  that's  because  I  do  want  to 
steal  out  of  the  room.  Faith,  I  have  often  formed 
a  resolution  to  break  the  ice,  and  rattle  away  at 
any  rate.  But  I  don't  know  how,  a  single  glance 
from  a  pair  of  fine  eyes  has  totally  overset  my 
resolution.  An  impudent  fellow  may  counterfeit 
modesty,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  a  modest  man  can 
ever  counterfeit  impudence. 

Hast.  If  you  could  say  but  half  the  fine  things  to 
them  that  I  have  heard  you  lavish  upon  the  bar- 
maid of  an  inn,  or  even  a  college  bed-maker — 

Mar.  Why,  George,  I  can't  say  fine  things  to  them  : 
they  freeze,  they  petrify  me.  They  may  talk  of  a  comet, 
or  a  burning  mountain,  or  some  such  bagatelle  ;  but 
to  me,  a  modest  woman,  drest  out  in  all  her  finery, 
is  the  most  tremendous  object  of  the  whole  creation. 

Hast.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  At  this  rate,  man,  how  caw 
you  ever  expect  to  marry  1 

Mar.  Never  ;  unless,  as  among  kings  and  princes, 
my  bride  were  to  be  courted  by  proxy.  If  indeed, 
like  an  eastern  bridegroom,  one  were  to  be  intro- 
duced to  a  wife  he  never  saw  before,  it  might  be  en- 
dured. But  to  go  through  all  the  terrors  of  a  formal 
courtship,  together  with  the  episode  of  aunts,  grand- 
mothers, cousins,  and  at  last  to  blurt  out  the  broad 
start-qnestion,  of  '  Madam,  will  you  marry  meV  No, 
no,  that's  a  strain  much  above  me,  I  assure  you. 

Hast.  I  pity  you;  but  how  do  you  intend  behaving 
to  the  lady  you  are  come  down  to  visit  at  the  request 
of  your  father? 

Mar.  As  I  behave  to  all  other  ladies.  Bow  very 
low  ;  —  answer  yes,  or  no,  to  all  her  demands  : 
but  for  the  rest,  I  don't  think  I  shall  venture  to  look 
in  her  face  till  I  see  my  father's  again. 

Hast.  I'm  surprised,  that  one  who  is  so  warm  a 
friend  can  be  so  cool  a  lover. 

Mar.  To  be  explicit,  my  dear  Hastings,  my  chief 
inducement  down  was  to  be  instrumental  in  forward- 
ing your  happiness,  not  my  own.    Miss  Neville  loves 
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you  ;  the  family  don't  know  you  ;  as  my  friend,  you 

are  sure  of  a  reception,  and  let  honour  do  the  rest. 

Enter  Hardcastle. 

Hard.  Gentlemen,  ouce  more  you  are  heartily 
vfelcome.  Which  is  Mr.  Marlovv  ?  {Mar.  advances.) 
Sir,  you're  heartily  welcome.  It's  not  my  way,  you 
see,  to  receive  my  fi-iends  with  my  back  to  the  fire  ! 
I  like  to  give  them  a  hearty  reception,  in  the  old 
style,  at  my  gate ;  I  like  to  see  their  horses  and 
trunks  taken  care  of. 

Mar.  (^Aside.)  He  has  got  our  names  from  the 
servants  already.  {To  Hard.)  We  approve  your 
caution  and  hospitality,  sir.  (To  Hast.)  I  have 
been  thinking,  George,  of  changing  our  travelling 
dresses  in  the  morning  ;  I  am  grown  confoundedly 
ashamed  of  mine.  [™*'*iy  i"  *^''*'  house. 

Hard.  I  beg,  Mr.  Marlow,  you'll  use  no  cere- 

Hast.  I  fancy,  you're  right :  the  first  blow  is  half 
the  battle.  We  must,  however,  open  the  campaign. 

Hard.  Mr.  Marlow — Mr.  Hastings — gentlemen 
— pray  be  under  no  restraint  in  this  house.  This 
is  Liberty-hall,  gentlemen;  you  may  do  just  as  you 
please  here. 

Mar.  Yet,  George,  if  we  open  the  campaign  too 
fiercely  at  first,  we  may  want  ammunition  before 
it  is  over.  We  must  shew  our  generalship  by 
securing,  if  necessary,  a  retreat. 

Hard.  Your  talking  of  a  retreat,  Mr.  Marlow, 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
when  he  went  to  besiege  Denaiu.  He  first  sum- 
moned the  garrison— 

Mar.  Ay,  and  we'll  summon  your  garrison.oldboy. 

Hard.  He  first  summoned  the  garrison,  which 
might  consist  of  about  five  thousand  men— 

Hast.  Marlow,  what's  o'clock  ? 

Hard.  I  say,  gentlemen,  as  I  was  telling  you, 
he  summoned  the  garrison,  which  might  consist  of 
about  five,  thousand  men — 

Mar.  Five  minutes  to  seven. 

Hard,  Which  might  consist  of  about  five  thou- 
sand men,  well  appointed  with  stores,  ammunition, 
and  other  implements  of  war.  Now,  says  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  to  George  Brooks,  that  stood  next 
to  him — ^You  must  have  heard  of  George  Brooks — 
I'll  pawn  my  dukedom,  says  he,  but  I  take  that 
garrison  without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood.     So — 

Mar.  What]  My  good  friend,  if  you  give  us  a 
glass  of  punch  in  the  meantime,  it  would  help  us 
to  carry  on  the  siege  with  vigour. 

Hard.  Punch,  sir! — This  is  the  most  unaccount- 
able kind  of  modesty  I  ever  met  with.  (Aside.) 

Mar.  Yes,  sir,  punch.  A  glass  of  warm  punch 
after  our  journey  will  be  comfortable. 

Enter  Servant,  with  a  tankard. 
This  is  Liberty-hall,  you  know. 

Hard.  Here's  a  cup,  sir. 
•    Mar,  So  this  fellow,  in  his  Liberty-hall,  will  only 
let  us  have  just  what  he  pleases.    (Aside  to  Hast.) 

Hard.  (Taking  the  cup.)  I  hope  you'll  find  it  to 
jour  mind.  I  have  prepared  it  with  my  own  hands, 
and  I  believe  you'll  own  the  ingredients  are  to!e- 
.rable.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  pledge  me,  sir? 
Here,  Mr.  Marlovv,  here  is  to  our  better  acquain- 
tance. (Drinkfi,  and  gives  the  cttp  to  Marlow.) 
,  Mar.  A  very  impudent  fellow  this  ;  but  he's  a 
character,  and  I'll  humour  him  a  little.  (Aside.) 
Sir,  my  service  to  you. 

,  Hast.  1  see  this  fellow  wants  to  give  us  his 
company,  and  forgets  that  he's  an  innkeeper, 
before  he  has  learned  to  be  a  gentleman.    (Aside.) 

Mnr.  From  the  excellence  of  your  cup,  my  old 

friend,  I  suppose  you  have  a  good  deal  of  business 

iu  this  part  of  the  country.   Warm  work,  now  and 

then,  at  elections,  I  suppose.  (Gives  the  tankard  to 

.  JIardcastle.) 

Hard.  No,  sir,  I  have  long  given  that  work  over. 
Since  our  betters  have  hit  upon  the  expedient  of 
electing  each  other,  there's  no  business  for  us  that 
sell  ale.  (Gives  the  tankard  to  Hastings.^ 

Hast,  So,  you  have  no  turn  for  politics,  I  find. 


Hard.  Not  in  the  least.  There  was  a  time, 
indeed,  I  fretted  myself  about  the  mistakes  of 
government,  like  other  people;  but  finding  myself 
every  day  grow  more  angry,  and  the  government 

f rowing  no  better,  I  left  it  to  mend  itself, 
ince  that,  I  no  more  trouble  my  head  about 
who's  in  or  who's  out,  than  I  do  about  John  Nokes 
or  Tom  Stiles.     So  ray  service  to  you. 

Hast.  So  that,  with  eating  above  stairs  and 
drinking  below,  with  receiving  your  friends  within, 
and  amusing  them  without,  you  lead  a  good,  plea- 
sant, bustling  life  of  it. 

Hard.  I  do  stir  about  a  good  deal,  that's  certain. 
Half  the  differences  of  the  parish  are  adjusted  in 
this  very  parlour. 

Mar.  (After  drinking.^  And  you  have  an  argu- 
ment in  your  cup,  old  gentleman,  better  than  any 
in  Westminster-hall,  [philosophy. 

Hard.  Ay,  young  gentleman,  that,  and  a  little 
•  Mar.  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of 
an  innkeeper's  philosophy.  (Aside.) 

Hast.  So  then,  like  an  experienced  general,  you 
attack  them  on  every  quarter.  If  you  find  their 
reason  manageable,  you  attack  thera  with  your 
philosophy  ;  if  you  find  they  have  no  reason,  you 
attack  them  with  this.  Here's  your  health,  mj 
philosopher.  (Drinks.) 

Hard.  Good,  very  good;  thank  you;  ha!  ba! 
Your  generalship  puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene, 
when  he  fought  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Belgrade. 
You  shall  hear. 

Mar.  Instead  of  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  I  think 
it's  almost  time  to  talk  about  supper.  What  has 
your  philosophy  got  in  the  house  for  supper  ? 

Hard.  For  supper,  sir  1  Was  ever  such  a  request 
to  a  man  in  his  own  house?  (Aside.) 

Mar.  Yes,  sir,  supper,  sir;  I  begin  to  feel  an 
appetite.  I  shall  make  devilish  work  to-night  in 
the  larder,  I  promise  you. 

Hard.  Such  a  brazen  dog  sure  never  my  eyes 
beheld.  (Aside.)  Why,  really,  sir,  as  for  supper, 
I  can't  well  tell.  My  Dorothy  and  the  cookmaid 
settle  these  things  between  them.  I  leave  these 
kind  of  things  entirely  to  them. 

Mar.  You  do,  do  you? 

Hard.  Entirely.  By-the-by,  I  believe  they  are 
in  actual  consultation  upon  what's  for  supper  this 
moment  in  the  kitchen. 

Mar.  Then  I  beg  they'll  admit  me  as  one  of 
their  privy-council.  It's  a  way  I  have  got.  W^hen 
I  travel,  I  always  choose  to  regulate  my  own  sup- 
per. Let  the  cook  be  called.  No  offence,  I  hope,  sir. 

Hard,  O  no,  sir,  none  in  the  least :  yet,  I  don't 
know  how,  our  Bridget,  the  cookmaid,  is  not  very 
communicative  upon  these  occasions.  Should  we 
send  for  her,  shemight  scold  us  all  out  of  the  house. 

Hast.  Let's  see  the  list  of  the  larder,  then.  I 
always  match  my  appetite  to  my  bill  of  fare. 

Mar.  (To  Hardcastle,  who  looks  at  them  with  sur- 
prise.) Sir,  he's  very  right,  and  it's  my  way  too. 

Hard.  Sir,  you  have  a  right  to  command  here. 
Here,  Roger,  bring  us  the  bill  of  fare  for  to-night's 
supper :  I  believe  it's  drawn  out.  Your  manner, 
Mr.  Hastings,  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  uncle.  Colonel 
Wallop.  It  was  a  saying  of  his,  that  no  man  was 
sure  of  his  supper  till  he  had  eaten  it.  (Servant 
brings  in  the  bill  of  fare,  and  exit.) 

Hast.  All  upon  the  high  ropes!  His  uncle  a 
colonel !  We  shall  soon  hear  of  his  mother  being 
a  justice  of  peace.  (Aside.)  But  let's  hear  the  bill 
of  fare. 

Mar.  (Perusing.)  What's  here?  For  the  first 
course  ;  for  the  second  course  ;  for  the  desert. — 
The  devil,  sir!  Do  you  think  we  have  brought 
down  the  whole  Joiners'  Company,  or  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Bedford,  to  eat  up  such  a  supper  ?  Two 
or  three  little  things,  clean  and  comfortable,  will  do. 

Hast.  But  let's  hear  it. 

Mar,  (Reading.)FoT  the  distconTse:  at  the  top, 
a  pig  and  prune  sauce. 
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Hast.  D—  vour  pig,  I  «ay. 

Mar.  And  d—  jour  prune  sauce,  say  I. 

Hard.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  to  men  that  are 
hungry,  P'R,  with  prune  sauce,  is  very  good  eating. 
Their  inipwleuce  confounds  me.  {Aside.)  Gen- 
tlemen, you  arc  my  guests,  make  what  alterations 
you  please.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to 
retrench  or  alter,  gentlemen  1 

Mar.  Item  :  a  pork  pie,  a  boiled  rabbit  and 
sausages,  a  tlorentine,  a  shaking  pudding,  and  a 
dish  oTtiir — tafl" — taflety  cream. 

Hast.  Coul'ound  your  made  dishes  !  I  shall  be 
as  much  at  a  loss  iu  this  house,  as  at  a  green  and 
yellow  dinner  at  the  French  ambassador's  table. 
I'm  for  plain  eating. 

Hard.  I'uj  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  nothing 
you  like  ;  but  if  there  be  anything  you  have  a  par- 
ticular fancy  to — 

Mar.  Why,  really,  sir,  your  bill  of  fare  is  so 
exquisite,  that  any  one  part  of  it  is  full  as  good  as 
another.  Send  us  what  you  please.  So  much  for 
supper:  and  now  to  see  that  our  beds  are  aired, 
and  properly  taken  care  of, 

Hard.  I  intreat  you'll  leave  all  that  to  me.  You 
sh:dl  not  stir  a  step. 

Mar.  Leave  that  to  you !  I  protest,  sir,  you  must 
excuse  me,  I  always  look  to  these  things  mj'self. 

Hard.  I  must  insist,  sir,  you'll  make  yourself 
easy  on  that  head. 

Mar.  You  see  I'm  resolved  on  it. — A  very 
troublesome  fellow,  as  ever  I  met  with.  (Aside.) 

Hard.  Well,  sir,  I'm  resolv'd,  at  least,  to  attend 
you. — This  may  be  modern  modesty,  but  I  never 
saw  anything  look  so  like  old-fashioned  impu- 
dence. (Aiidf.)  [Exeunt  Mar.  and  Hard. 

Hast.  So,  I  liud  this  fellow's  civilities  begin  to 
grow  troublesome.  But  who  can  be  angry  with 
those  assiduities  which  are  meant  to  please  him  ? 
Ha!  what  do  I  see"!  Miss  Neville,  by  all  that's 
happy ! 

Enter  Miss  Nkville. 

Miss  N.  My  dear  Hastings  !  To  what  unexpected 
good  fortune,  to  what  accident,  am  I  to  ascribe 
•this  happy  meeting? 

Hast.  Rather  let  me  ask  the  same  question,  as 
I  could  never  have  hoped  to  meet  my  dearest 
Constance  at  an  inn. 

Mils.  N.  An  inn !  you  mistake  ;  my  aunt,  my 
guardian,  lives  here.  What  could  induce  you  to 
think  this  house  an  inn  1 

Hast.  My  friend,  Mr.  Marlow,  with  whom  I  came 
down,  and  I,  have  been  sent  here  as  to  an  inn,  I 
assure  yon.  A  young  fellow,  whom  we  accident- 
ally met  at  a  house  hard  by,  directed  us  hither. 

Miss  N.  Certainly  it  must  be  one  of  my  hopeful 
cousin's  tricks,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me  talk 
so  often.     Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Hast.  He  whom  your  aunt  intends  for  youl  He 
of  whom  I  have  such  just  apprehensions  ? 

Miss  N.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  I 
assure  you.  You'd  adore  him,  if  you  knew  how 
heartily  he  despises  me.  My  aunt  knows  it  too, 
and  has  undertaken  to  court  me  for  him,  and 
actually  begins  to  tiiink  she  has  made  a  conquest. 

Hast.  Thou  dear  dissembler  !  You  must  know, 
my  Constance,  I  have  just  seized  thishappv  oppor- 
tunity of  my  friend's  visit  here,  to  get  admittance 
into  the  family.  The  horses  "that  carried  ns  down 
are  now  fatigued  with  the  journey,  but  they'll  soon 
be  refreshed  ;  and  then,  if  my  dearest  girl  will  trust 
in  her  faithful  Hastings,  we  shall  soon  be  landed 
in  trance,  where,  even  among  slaves,  the  laws  of 
marriage  are  respected. 

Miss  N.  I  have  often  told  you  that,  though  ready 
o  obey  you,  I  yet  should  leave  my  little  fortune 
l.cliind  with  reluctance.  The  greatest  part  of  it 
was  left  me  by  my  uncle,  the  India  Director,  and 
cliielly  consists  iu  jewels.  I  have  been  for  some 
time  persuading  my  aunt  to  let  me  wear  them.  I 
fancy  I  ni  very  near  succeeding.    The  instant  they 


are  put  into  my  possession,  you  shall  find  me  ready 
to  make  them  and  myselfyour's. 

Hast.  Perish  the  baubles  !  Your  person  is  all  I 
desire.  In  the  mean  time,  my  friend  Marlow  must 
not  be  let  into  his  mistake.  I  know  the  strange 
reserve  of  his  temper  is  such,  that,,  if  abruptly 
informed  of  it,  he  would  instantly  (juit  the  house, 
before  our  plan  was  ripe  for  execution. 

Miss  N.  But  how  shall  we  keep  him  in  the  de- 
ception? Miss  Hardcastle  is  just  returned  from 
walking;  whai  if  we  persuade  him  she  is  come  to 
this  house  as  to  an  inn? — Come  this  way.  {They 
confer.)  Enter  MARLOW. 

Mar,  The  assiduities  of  these  good  people  tease 
me  beyond  bearing."  My  host  seems  to  think  it  ill 
manners  to  leave  me  alone,  and  so  he  claps,  not 
only  himself,  but  his  old-fashioned  wife  upon  ray 
back.  They  talk  of  coming  to  sup  with  us  too  ;  and 
then,  I  suppose,  we  are  to  run  the  gauntlet  through 
all  the  rest  of  the  family.  What  have  we  got  here? 

Hast.  My  dear  Charles,  let  me  congratulate  you 
— The  most  fortunate  accident! — AVho  do  j'ou  think 

Mar.  Cannot  guess.  [has  just  alighted  ? 

Hast.  Our  mistresses,  boy ;  Miss  Hardcastle 
and  Miss  Neville.  Give  me  leave  to  introduce 
Miss  Constance  Neville  to  your  acquaintance. 
Happening  to  dine  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
called,  on  their  return,  to  take  fresh  horses  here. 
Miss  Hardcastle  has  just  stept  into  the  next  room, 
and  will  be  back  in  an  instant.  Wasn't  it  lucky  ?  eh  I 

Mar.  I  have  just  been  mortified  enough  of  all 
conscience,  and  here  comes  something  to  com- 
plete my  embarrassment.  {Aside.) 

Hast.  Well !  but  wasn't  it  the  most  fortunate 
thing  in  the  world? 

Mar,  Oh !  yes  ; — very  fortunate ; — a  most  joyful 
encounter. — But  our  dresses,  George,  you  know, 
are  in  disorder.  What  if  we  postpone  the  happi- 
ness till  to-morrow?  To-morrow,  at  her  own 
house  :  it  will  be  every  bit  as  convenient,  and 
rather  more  respectful.  To-morrow  let  it  be. 
{Offering  to  go.) 

Miss  N.  By  no  means,  sir.  Your  ceremony  will 
displease  her.  The  disorder  of  your  dress  will  shew 
the  ardour  of  j'our  impatience.  Besides,  she  knows 
you  are  in  the  house,  and  will  permit  you  to  see  her. 

Mar.  O!  the  devil!  How  shall  I  support  it? 
Hem!  hem!  Hastings,  you  must  not  go.  You  are 
to  assist  me,  you  know.  I  shall  be  confoundedly 
ridiculous.  Yet,  hang  it!  I'll  take  courage.  Hem! 
{Aside  to  Hast.) 

Hast.  Psha,  man!  'tis  but  the  first  plunge,  and 
all's  over.  She's  but  a  woman,  you  know.  {Aside 
to  Mar.)  [to  encounter  ! 

Mar.  And  of  all  women,  she  that  I  dread  most 

Enter  Miss  Ha  rdc  astle,  as  returned  from  u-alkmg. 

Hast.  {Introducing  them.)  Miss  Hardcastle,  Mr. 
Marlow.  I'm  proud  of  bringing  two  persons  toge- 
ther, who  only  want  to  know,  to  esteem  each  other. 

Miss  H.  {Aside.)  Now,  for  meeting  my  modest 
gentleman  with  a  demure  face,  and  quite  in  his  own 
manner.  {After  a  pause,  in  ivhich  he  appears  very  un- 
easy and  disco7icerted.)  I'm  glad  ofyour  safe  arrival, 
sir.    I'm  told  you  had  some  accidents  by  the  way. 

Mar.  Only  a  few,  madam. — Yes,  we  had  some. 
— Yes,  madam,  a  good  many  accidents,  but  should 
be  sorry,  madam — or,  rather,  glad  of  any  accidents 
— that  are  so  agreeably  concluded.     Hem  ! 

Hast.  {Aside  to  Mar.)  You  never  spoke  better 
in  your  whole  life.  Keep  it  up,  and  I'll  insure  you 
the  victory. 

Miss  H.  I'm  afraid  jovl  flatter,  sir.  You  that  have 
seen  so  much  of  the  finest  company,  can  find  little 
entertainment  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  country. 

Afar.  (Ga</i<n«(/ coMra</e,)  I  have  lived,  indeed, 
iu  the  world,  madam  ;  but  I  have  kept  very  little 
company.  I  have  been  but  an  observer  upon  life, 
madam,  while  others  were  enjoying  it. 

Miss  H,  An  observer,  like  you,  upon  life,  was, 
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I  fear,   disagreeably  employed,    since  you  must 
have  had  much  more  to  censure  than  to  approve. 

Mar.  Pardon  me,  madam :  I  was  always  willing 
to  be  amused.  The  folly  of  most  people  is  rather 
an  object  of  my  mirth  than  uneasiness. 

Hast.  {Aside  to  Mar.)  Bravo  !  bravo !  Never 
spoke  so  well  in  your  whole  life.  Well,  Miss 
Hardcastle,  I  see  that  you  and  Mr.  Marlow  are 
going  to  be  very  good  company.  I  believe  our 
being  here  will  but  embarrass  the  interview. 

Mar.  Not  in  the  least,  Mr.  Hastings.  Welikeyour 

company  of  all  things.     {Aside  to  Hast.)  Zounds! 

George,  sure  you  won't  go.  How  can  you  leave  us? 

Hast.  Our  presence  will  but  spoil  conversation,  so 

we'll  retire  to  the  next  room.  {Aside  toMar.)  You 

don't  consider,  man,  that  we  are  to  manage  a  little 

tfite-a-tete  of  our  own.  [^Exeunt  Hast,  and  Miss  N. 

Miss  H.  {After  a  pause.)  But  j'ou  have  not  been 

wholly  an  observer,  I  presume,  sir.     The  ladies,  I 

hope,  have  employed  some  part  of  your  addresses. 

Mar.   {Relapsing    into  timidity.)     Pardon    me, 

ipadam,  I— I — I — as  yet  have  studied — only— to — 

deserve  them. 

Miss  H.  And  that,  some  say,  is  the  very  worst 
way  to  obtain  them. 

Mar.  Perhaps  so,  madam  :  but  I  love  to  converse 
only  with  the  more  grave  and  sensible  part  of  the 
sex — But  I'm  afraid  I  grow  tiresome. 

Miss  H.  Not  at  all,  sir  ;  there  is  nothing  I  like  so 
much  as  grave  conversation  myself:  I  could  hear  it 
lor  ever.  Indeed,  I  have  often  been  surpi-ised  how 
a  man  of  sentiment  could  ever  admire  those  light, 
airy  pleasures,  where  nothing  reaches  the  heart. 

Mar.  It's — a  disease — of  the  mind,  madam.  In 
variety  of  tastes,  there  must  be  some  who,  wanting 
a  relish — for — um — a — um. 

Miss  H.  I  understand  you,  sir.  There  must  be 
some  who,  wanting  arelish  for  refinedpleasures,  pre- 
tend to  despise  what  they  are  incapable  of  tasting. 

Mar.  My  meaning,  madam  :  but  infinitely  better' 
expressed.     And  I  cau't  help  observing,  that  in 
this  age  of  hypocrisy — a — 

Miss  H.  Who  could  ever  suppose  this  fellow 
impudent  on  some  occasions'?  {Aside.)  You  were 
going  to  observe,  sir — 

Mar.  I  was  observing,  madam — I  protest,  ma- 
dam, I  forget  what  I  was  going  to  observe. 

Miss  H.  I  vow,  and  so  do  I.  {Aside.)  You  were 
observing,  sir,  that  in  this  age  of  hypocrisy, — 
something  about  hypocrisy,  sir. 

Mar.  Yes,  madam;  in  this  age  of  hypocrisy,  there 

are  few,  who,  upon  strict  inquiry,  do  not — a — a — 

Miss  H.  I  understand  you  perfectly,  sir.  [myself. 

Mar.  {Aside.)  Egad !  and  that's  more  than  I  do 

Miss  H.  You  mean   that,  in  this   hypocritical 

age,  there  are  few  that  do  not  condemn  vn  public, 

what  they  practise  in  private,  and  think  they  pay 

every  debt  to  virtue  when  they  praise  it. 

Mar.  True,  madam ;  those  who  have  most  virtue 
in  their  mouths,  have  least  of  it  in  their  bosoms. 
But  I  see  Miss  Neville  expecting  us  in  the  next 
room.     I  would  not  intrude  for  the  world. 

Miss  H.  I  protest,  sir,  I  never  was  more  agreeably 
entertained  in  all  my  life.     Pray  go  on. 

Mar.  Yes,  madam.  I  was — -but  she  beckons  us 
to  join  her.  Madam,  shall  I  do  myself  the  honour 
to  attend  you. 

Miss  H.  WeU,  then,  I'll  follow. 
Mar.  {Aside.)  This  pretty  smooth  dialogue  has 
done  for  me.  [^Exit, 

Miss  H.  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  Was  there  ever  such  a 
sober,  sentimental  interview  ?  I'm  certain  he  scarce 
look'd  me  in  my  face  the  whole  time.  Yet  the  fellow, 
but  for  his  unaccountable  bashfulness,  is  pfetty 
well  too.  He  has  good  sense,  but  then  so  buried 
in  his  fears,  that  it  fatigues  one  more  than  ignorance. 
If  I  could  teach  him  a  little  confidence,  it  would  be 
doing  somebody  that  I  know  of,  a  piece  of  service. 
But  who  is  that  somebody  1 — that,  faith,  is  a  ques- 
tion I  can  scarcely  answer.  [^Exit. 


Enter  ToNY  and  Miss  Neville,  folloimd  by  Mrs. 

Hardcastle  and  Hastings. 

Tony.  What  do  you  follow  me,  for*!  cousin  Con. 

I  wonder  you're  not  asham'd  to  be  so  very  engaging. 

Miss  N.  I  hope,  cousin,  one  may  speak  to  one's 

own  relations,  and  not  be  to  blame. 

Tony.  Ay,  but  I  know  what  sort  of  a  relation 
you  want  to  make  me,  though  ;  but  it  won't  do.  I 
tell  you,  cousin  Con.,  it  won't  do;  so  I  beg  you'll 
keep  your  distance ;  I  want  no  nearer  relationship. 
{She  follows,  coquetting  him,  to  the  back  scene.) 

Mrs.  H,  Well,  I  vow,  Mr.  Hastings,  you  are 
very  entertaining.  There's  nothing  in  the  world  I 
love  to  talk  of  so  much  as  London,  and  the  fashions, 
though  I  was  never  there  myself. 

Hast.  Never  there !  you  amaze  me !  from  your 
air  and  manner,  I  concluded  you  had  been  bred  all 
your  life  eiiher  atRanelagh,  St.  James,  or  Tower- 
wharf. 

Mrs.  H.  O  !  sir,  you're  only  pleased  to  say  so. 
We  country  persons  can  have  no  manner  at  all. 
I'm  in  love  with  the  town,  and  that  serves  to  raise 
me  above  some  of  our  neighbouring  rustics;  but 
who  can  have  a  manner  that  has  never  seen  the 
Pantheon,  the  Grotto  Gardens,  the  Borough,  and 
such  places  where  the  nobility  chiefly  resort ;  all  I 
can  do,  is  to  enjoy  London  at  second-hand.  I  take 
care  to  know  every  tete-a-tete  from  the  Scandalous 
Magazine,  and  have  all  the  fashions  as  they  come 
out,  in  a  letter  from  the  two  Miss  Rickets,  of 
Crooked-lane.  Pray,  how  do  you  like  this  head? 
Host.  Extremely  elegant  and  degagee,  upon  my 
word.    Your  friseur  is  a  Frenchman,  I  suppose. 

Mrs.H.  I  protest  I  dressed  it  my  self  from  a  print 

in  the  Ladies'  Memorandum-book  for  the  last  year. 

Hast,  Indeed !  such  a  head  in  a  side-box  at  the 

play-house,  would  draw  as  many  gazers  as  my  lady 

mayoress  at  a  city-ball. 

Mrs.  H.  One  must  dress  a  little  particular,  or 
one  may  escape  in  the  crowd. 

Hast.  But  that  can  never  be  your  case,  madam, 
in  any  dress.  (-Boiwnjr.) 

Mrs.  H.  Yet,  what  signifies  my  dressing,  when 
I  have  such  a  piece  of  antiquity  by  my  side  as  Mr. 
Hardcastle?  All  I  can  say  will  not  argue  down  a 
single  button  from  his  clothes.  I  have  often  wanted 
him  to  throw  off  his  great  flaxen  wig,  and  where  he 
was  bald,  to  plaster  it  over,  like  my  Lord  Pately, 
with  powder. 

Hast.  You  are  right,  madam ;  for,  as  among  the 
ladies  there  are  none  ugly,  so  among  the  men  there 
are  none  old. 

Mrs.  H.  But  what  do  you  think  his  answer  was  1 
Why,  with  his  usual  gothic  vivacity,  he  said,  1 
only  wanted  him  to  throw  off  his  wig,  to  convert  it 
into  a  tete  for  my  own  wearing. 

Hast.  Intolerable!  at  your  age  you  may  wear 
what  you  please,  and  it  must  become  you. 

Mrs.  H.  Pray,  Mr.  Hastings,  what  do  you  take 
to  be  the  most  fashionable  age  about  town  I 

Hast.  Some  time  ago,  forty  was  all  the  mode ; 
but  I'm  told,  the  ladies  intend  to  bring  up  fifty  for 
the  ensuing  winter. 

Mrs.  H.  Seriously '?  Then  I  shall  be  too  young 
for  the  fashion. 

Hast.  No  lady  begins  now  to  put  on  jewels  till 
she's  past  forty,  lor  instance,  miss  there,  in  a 
polite  circle,  would  be  considered  as  a  child,  a 
mere  maker  of  samplers. 

Mrs,  H.  And  yet,  Mrs.  Niece  thinks  herself  as 
much  a  woman,  and  is  as  fond  of  jewels,  as  the 
oldest  of  us  all. 

Hast,  Your  niece,  is  shel  And  that  young  gen- 
tleman, a  brother  of  your's,  I  should  presume! 

Mrs.  H.  My  son,  sir.  They  are  contracted  to 
each  other.  Observe  their  little  sports.  They  fall 
in  and  out  ten  times  a  day,  as  if  they  were"  man 
and  wife  already.  {To  them,)  Well,  Tony,  child, 
what  soft  things  are  you  saying  to  your  cousin 
Constance,  this  evening  ? 
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Tony.  1  have  been  «a_)  iiig  uo  soft  tilings  ;  but. 
that  it  s  verv  hard  to  be  tollowed  about  so.  Ecod  ! 
I've  not  a  place  in  the  liouse  that's  left  to  myself, 
but  the  stable. 

Mrs.  U.  Never  mind  him,  Con.,  my  dear.  He  s 
in  another  story  behind  your  back. 

Miss  ,V.  There's  something  generous  in  my 
cousin's  manner.  He  falls  out  before  faces,  to  be 
forjjiveu  in  private. 

Tony.  That's  a  d — d  confounded — crack. 
Mrs.  H.  Ah !  he's  a  sly  one.  Don't  you  think 
they're  like  each  other  about  the  mouth,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings ?  The  Blenkinsop  mouth  to  a  T.  They're  of  a 
size,  too.  Back  to  back,  my  pretties,  that  Mr. 
Hastings  may  see  you. 

Tony.  You  had  as  good  not  make  me,  T  tell  you. 
Miss  jV.  O  lud  !  he  has  almost  cracked  my  head. 
Mrs.  H.  O  the  monster !  for  shame,  Tony.     You 
n  man,  and  behave  so. 

Tony.  If  I'm  a  man,  let  me  have  my  fortin. 
Ecnd !  I'll  not  be  made  a  fool  of  any  longer. 

Mrs.  H.  Is  this,  ungrateful  boy,  all  that  I'm  to 
el  for  the  pains  I  have  taken  in  your  education? 
,  that  have  rock'd  you  in  your  cradle,  and  fed  that 
pretty  mouth  with  a  spoon!  Did  not  I  work  that 
waistcoat  to  make  you  genteel  1 

Tony.  But,  ecod !  I  tell  you  I'll  not  be  made  a 
fool  of  no  longer. 

Mrs.  H.  Wasn't  it  all  for  your  good,  viper  ? 
Wasn't  it  all  for  your  good  1 

Tony.  I  wish  you'd  let  me  and  my  good  alone, 
then.  Snubbing  this  way,  when  I'm  in  spirits.  If 
I'm  to  have  any  good,  let  it  come  of  itself;  not  to 
keep  dinging  it,  dinging  it  into  one  so. 

Mrs.  H.  That's  false ;  I  never  see  you  when 
you're  in  spirits.  No,  Tony,  you  then  go  to  the 
alehouse  or  kennel.  I'm  never  to  be  delighted  with 
your  agreeable  wild  notes,  unfeeling  monster ! 

Tony.  Ecod !  mamma,  your  own  notes  are  the 
wildest  of  the  two. 

Mrs.  H.  Was  ever  the  likel  But  I  see  he  wants 
to  break  my  heart,  I  see  he  does. 

Hast.  Dear  madam,  permit  me  to  lecture  the 
young  gentleman  a  little.  I'm  certain  I  can  per- 
suade him  to  his  duty. 

Mrs.  U.  Well,  I  must  retire.  Come,  Constance, 
my  love.  You  see,  Mr.  Hastings,  the  wretchedness 
of  my  situation  :  was  ever  poor  woman  so  plagued 
with  a  dear,  sweet,  pretty,  provoking,  undutiful 
boy  !  \_Exeunt  Mrs.  H.  and  Miss  N. 

Tony.  (Singing.) 
There  ivas  a  young  man  riding  bt/, 
And  fain  would  have  his  will. — Ilang  do  dillo  dee. 
Don't  mind  her.     Let  her  cry.     It's  tiie  comfort  of 
her  heart.     I  have  seen  her  and  sister  cry  over  a 
book  for  an  hour  together,  and  they  said  they  liked 
the  book  the  belter,  the  more  it  made  them  cry. 

Ilast.  Then  you're  no  friend  to  the  ladies,  I  lind, 
my  pretty  young  gentleman  1 
'Jony.  Thai's  as  I  (ind  'em. 

Hast.  Not  to  her  of  your  mother's  choosing,  I 
dare  answer.  And  yet,  she  appears  to  me  a  pretty, 
well-tempered  girl. 

7'oni/.  That's  because  you  don't  know  her  as  well  as  I. 
Ecod!  I  know  every  inch  about  her;  and  there's  not 
a  more  hitler,  cantankerous  toad  in  all  Christendom. 
Hast.  Pretty  encouragement  for  a  lover!  {Aside.) 
Tony.  I  have  seen  her  since  the  height  of  that. 
She  has  as  many  tricks  as  a  hare  in  u  thicket,  or  a 
colt  the  first  day's  breaking. 

Hast,  To  me  she  appears  sensible  and  silent. 
Tony.  Ay,  before  company.  But  when  slie's  with 
her  playmak-s,  she's  as  loud  as  a  hog  in  a  gate. 

tlasl.  But  there  is  a  meek  modesty  aLout  her 
that  charms  me. 

Tony.  Ye.s,  but  curb  her  never  so  little,  she  kicks 
up,  and  you're  flung  in  the  ditch. 

Hast.  Well,    but   yon   must   allow  her  a  little 
beauty-^yes,  you  must  allow  her  some  beauty. 
Tony,  Bandbox  !  she's  all  a  made-up  thing,  mun. 


Ah  !  could  you  but  see  Bet  Bouncer  of  these  parts, 
you  might  then  talk  of  beauty.  Ecod  !  she  has  two 
eyes  as  black  as  sloes,  and  cheeks  as  broad  and  red 
as  a  pulpit  cushion.     She'd  make  two  of  she. 

Hast.  Well,  what  say  you  to  a  friend  that  would 
take  this  bitler  bargain  off  your  hands  1 

Tony.  Anan? 

Hast.  Would  you  thank  him  that  would  take 
Miss  Neville,  and  leave  you  to  happiness  and  your 
dear  Betsy? 

Tony.  Ay ;  but  where  is  there  such  a  friend  ?  for 
who  would  take  her? 

Hast.  I  am  he.  If  you  but  assist  me,  I'll  engage 
to  whip  her  off  to  France,  and  you  shall  never  near 
more  of  her. 

To)iy.  Assist  you!  Ecod!  I  will  to  the  last  drop 
of  my  blood.  I'll  clap  a  pair  of  horses  to  your 
chaise,  that  shall  trundle  you  off  in  a  twinkling ; 
and,  may  be,  get  you  a  part  of  her  fortin  beside,  in 
jewels,  that  you  little  dream  of. 

Hast.  My  dear  'squire, this  looks  like  alad  of  spirit. 

Tony.  Come  along,  then,  and  you  shall  see  more 
of  my  spirit  before  you  have  done  with  me.  (Singing. ) 

We  are  the  boys  that  fears  no  noise,  S^c,  \_Exeunt. 

ACT  III.— Scene  I.— The  same. 
Enter  HaRDCASTLE. 
Hard.  What  could  my  old  friend,  Sir  Charles, 
mean  by  recommending  his  son  as  the  modestest 
young  man  in  town?  To  me  he  appears  the  most 
impudent  piece  of  brass  that  ever  spoke  with  a 
tongue.  He  has  taken  possession  of  the  easy  chair 
by  the  fireside  already.  He  took  off  his  boots  in 
the  parlour,  and  desired  me  to  see  them  taken  care 
of.  I'm  desirous  to  know  how  his  impudence  affects 
my  daughter :  she  will  certainly  be  shocked  at  it. 

Enter  Miss  'H.K'R'SiCKSTl.^,  plainly  dressed. 
Well,  Kate,  I  see  you  have  changed  your  dress  as  I 
bid  you  ;  and  yet,  I  think,  there  was  no  great  occasion. 
Miss  H.  I  find  such  a  pleasure,  sir,  in  obeying 
your  commands,  that  I  take  care  to  observe  them, 
without  ever  debating  their  propriety. 

Hard.  And  yet,  Kate,  1  sometimes  give  yoa 
some  cause,  particularly  when  I  recommended  my 
modest  gentleman  to  you  as  a  lover  to-day. 

Miss  H.  You  taught  me  to  expect  something 
extraordinary,  and  I  find  the  original  exceeds  the 
description. 

Hard.  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my  life.  He 
has  quite  confounded  all  my  faculties. 

Miss  H.  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  it:  and  a 
man  of  the  world  too  ! 

Hard.  Ay,  he  learned  it  all  abroad. 
Miss  H.  It  seems  all  natural  to  him. 
Hard.  A  good  deal   assisted  by  bad  company, 
and  a  French  dancing-master. 

Miss  H.  Sure,  you  mistake,  papa !  A  French 
daiicing-master  could  never  have  taught  him  that 
timid  look,  that  awkward  address,  that  bashful 
manner — 

Hard.  W  hose  look  ?  whose  manner,  child  1 
Miss  H.  Mr.  Mallow's.      His   mauvaise  honte, 
his  timidity,  struck  me  at  the  first  sight. 

Hard.  Then  your  first  sight  deceived  you  ;  for  I 
think  him  one  of  the  most  brazen  first  sights  that 
ever  astonished  my  senses. 

Miss  H.  Sure,  sir,  you  rally !  I  never  saw  any 
one  so  modesl. 

Hard.  And  can  you  be  serious?  I  never  saw  such 
a  bouncing,  swaggering  pup|)y  since  I  was  born. 
Bully  Dawson  was  but  a  fool  to  him. 

Miss  H.  Surprising!  He  met  me  with  a  respect- 
ful bow,  a  stammering  voice,  and  a  look  fixed  on 
the  ground. 

Hard.  He  met  me  with  a  loud  voice,  a  lordly  air, 
and  a  familiarity  that  made  my  blood  freeze  again. 

Miss  H.  He  treated  ine  with  dillidence  and 
respect ;  censured  die  manners  of  the  age;  admired 
the  prudence  of  girls  that  never  laughed ;  tired  me 
with  apologies  for  being  tiresome  :  and  then  left 
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the  room  with  a  bow,  and, '  Madam,  I  would  not  for 
the  world  detain  you.' 

Hard.  He  spoke  to  me  as  if  he  knew  me  all  his 
life  before; — asked  twenty  questions,  and  never 
waited  foran  answer  ; — interrupted  my  best  remarks 
with  some  silly  pun ;  and  when  I  was  in  my  best 
story  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene,  he  ask'd  if  I  was  not  a  good  hand  at 
making  punch.  Yes,  Kate,  he  asked  your  father  if 
he  was  a  maker  of  punch ! 

Mks  H.  One  of  us  must  certainly  be  mistaken. 
Hard.  If  he  be  what  he  has  shewn  himself,  I'm 
determined  he  shall  never  have  my  consent. 

Miss  H.  And  if  he  be  the  sullen  thing  I  take  him, 
he  shall  never  have  mine.  [reject  him. 

Hard.  In  one  thing,  then,  we  are  agreed — to 
Miss  H.  Yes,  but  upon  conditions  :  for  if  you 
should  find  him  less  impudent,  and  I  more  presu- 
ming; if  you  find  him  more  respectful,  and  I  more 
importunate — I  don't  know  —  the  fellow  is  well 
enough  for  a  man.  Certainly,  we  don't  meet  many 
such  at  a  horse-race  in  the  country. 

Hard.  If  we  should  find  him  so — but  that's  impos- 
sible. The  first  appearance  has  done  my  business. 
I'm  seldom  deceived  in  that. 

Miss  H.  And  yet,  there  may  be  many  good  qua- 
lities under  that  first  appearance.  But  as  one  of  us 
must  be  mistaken,  what  if  we  go  to  make  further 
discoveries  1 

Hard.  Agreed.  But  depend  on't,  I'm  in  the  right. 
Miss  H.  And  depend  on't,  I'm  not  much  in  the 
wrong.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  ToNY,  running  in  with  a  casket. 
Tony.  Ecod,  I  have  got  them.     Here  they  are. 
My  cousin  Con.'s  necklaces,    bobs   and  all.     My 
mother  sha'n't  cheat  the  poor  sonis  out  of  their 
fortin,  neither.     O  !  my  genius,  is  that  you  ? 
Enter  Hastings. 
Hast.  My  dear  friend,  how  have  you  managed 
with  your  mother"!     I  hope  you  have  amused  her 
with  pretending  love  for  your  cousin,  and  that  you 
are  willing  to  be  reconciled  at  last.     Our  horses 
will  be  refreshed  in  a  short  time,  and  we  shall  soon 
be  ready  to  set  ofl^. 

Tony.  And  here's  something  to  bear  your  charges 

by  the  way.  {Giving  the  casket.)  Your  sweetheart's 

jewels.     Keep  them,   and  hang  those,  I  say,  that 

woidd  rob  you  of  one  of  tliem.  [your  mother"? 

Hast.  But  how  have  you  procured  them  from 

Totiy.  Ask  me  no  questions,  and  I'll  tell  you  no 

fibs.  I  procured  them  by  the  rule  of  thumb.  If  I  had 

not  a  key  to  every  drawer  in  mother's  bureau,  how 

could  I  go  to  the  alsehouse  so  often  as  I  do  ?    An 

honest  man  may  rob  himself  of  his  own  at  any  time. 

Hast.  Thousands  do  it  every  day.    But,  to  be 

plain  with  you,  Miss  Neville  is  endeavouring  to 

procure  them  from  her  aunt  this  very  instant.     If 

she  succeeds,  it  will  be  the  most  delicate  way,  at 

least,  of  obtaining  them. 

Tony.  Well,  keep  them  till  you  know  how  it  will 

be.    But  I  know  how  it  will  be  well  enough  ;  she'd 

as  soon  part  with  the  only  sound  tooth  in  her  head. 

Hast.   But  I  dread  the  effects  of  her  resentment, 

when  she  finds  she  has  lost  them. 

Tony.  Never  you  mind  her  resentment ;  leave  me 
to  manage  that.  I  don't  value  her  resentment  the 
bounce  of  a  cracker.  Zounds !  here  they  are. 
Morrice ; — prance.  [  Exit  Hastings . 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle  and  Miss  Neville. 
Mrs.  H.  Indeed,  Constance,  you  amaze  me.  Such 
a  girl  as  you  want  jewels!    It  will  be  time  enough 
for  jewels,  my  dear,  twenty  years  hence,  when  your 
beauty  begins  to  want  repairs.   • 

Miss  N.  But  what  will  repair  beauty  at  forty, 
will  certainly  improve  it  at  twenty,  madam. 

Mrs.  H.  Your's,  my  dear,  can  admit  of  none. 
That  natural  blush  is  beyond  a  thousand  ornaments. 
Besides,  child,  jewels  are  quite  out  at  present. 
Don't  you  see  half  the  ladies  of  our  acquaintance, 
jBiy  Lady  Kill-day-light,  and  Mrs.  Crump,  and  the 


rest  of  them,  carry  their  jewels  to  town,  and  bring 
nothing  but  paste  and  marcasites  back  1 

Miss  N.  But  who  knows,  madam,  but  somebody 
that  shall  be  nameless  would  like  me  best  with  all 
my  finery  about  me"! 

Mrs.  H.  Consult  your  glass,  my  dear,  and  then 
see  if,  with  such  a  pair  of  eyes,  you  want  any  better 
sparklers.  "What  do  you  think,  Tony,  my  dear, 
does  your  cousin  Con.  want  any  jewels,  in  your 
eyes,  to  set  oflt"  her  beauty  7 

Tony.  That's  as  hereafter  may  be.       [oblige  me. 

Miss  N.  My  dear  aunt,  if  you  knew  how  it  would 

Mrs.  H.  A  parcel  of  old-fashioned  rose  and 
table-cut  things.  They  would  make  you  look  like 
the  court  of  King  Solomon  at  a  puppet-show.  Be- 
sides, I  believe,  I  can't  readily  come  at  them.  They 
may  be  missing,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary. 

Tony.  (Apart  to  Mrs.  H.)  Then  why  don't  you 
tell  her  so  at  once,  as  she's  so  longing  for  them"? 
Tell  her  they're  lost.  It's  the  only  way  to  quiet  her. 
Say  they're  lost,  and  call  me  to  bear  witness. 

Mrs.  H.  {Apart  to  Tony.')  You  know,  my  dear, 
I'm  only  keeping  them  for  you.  So;  if  I  say  they're 
gone,  you'll  bear  me  witness,  will  you  ?  He  !  he  !  he ! 

Tony.  Never  fear  me.  Ecod!  I'll  say  I  saw  them 
taken  out  with  my  own  eyes.  (Aside  to  Mrs.  H.) 

Miss  N.  I  desire  them  but  for  a  day,  madam. 
Just  to  be  permitted  to  show  them  as  relics,  and 
then  they  may  be  lock'd  up  again. 

Mrs.  H.  To  be  plain  with  you,  my  dear  Con- 
stance, if  I  could  find  them,  you  should  have  them. 
They're  missing,  I  assure  you.  Lost,  for  aught  I 
know ;  but  we  must  have  patience  wherever  they  are. 

Miss  N.  I'll  not  believe  it ;  it  is  but  a  shallow  pre- 
tence to  deny  me.  T  know  they're  too  valuable  to  be 
so  slightly  kept.  As  you  are  to  answer  for  the  loss — 

Mrs.  H.  Don't  be  alarm'd,  Constance.  If  they 
be  lost,  I  must  restore  an  equivalent.  But  my  son 
knows  they  are  missing  and  not  to  be  found. 

Tony.  That  I  can  bear  witness  to.  They  are  miss- 
ing and  not  to  be  found,  I'll  take  my  oath  on't. 

Mrs,  H.  You  must  learn  resignation,  my  dear ; 
for  though  we  lose  our  fortune,  yet  we  should  not 
lose  our  patience.     See  me,  how  calm  I  am. 

Miss  N.  Ay,  people  are  generally  calm  at  the 
misfortunes  of  others. 

Mrs.  H.  Now  I  wonder  a  girl  of  your  good  sense 
should  waste  a  thought  upon  such  trumpery.  We 
shall  soon  find  them  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  you  shall 
make  use  of  my  garnets  till  your  jewels  be  found. 

Miss  N.  1  detest  garnets ! 

Mrs.  H.  The  most  becoming  things  in  the  world, 
to  set  off  aclear  complexion.  You  have  often  seen  how 
well  they  look  upon  me.  You  shall  have  them.  [Exit. 

Miss  N.  Was  ever  anything  so  provoking,  to  mislay 
my  own  jewels,  and  force  me  to  wear  trumpery. 

Tony.  Don't  be  a  fool.  If  she  gives  you  the  gar- 
nets, take  what  you  can  get.  The  jewels  are  your 
own  already.  I  have  stolen  them  out  of  her  bureau, 
and  she  does  not  know  it.  Fly  to  your  spark,  he'll 
tell  you  more  of  the  matter.  Leave  me  to  manage  her. 

Miss  N.  My  dear  cousin  !  [Exit. 

Tony.  Vanish  !  She's  here  ;  and  has  missed  them 
already.  Zounds  !  how  she  fidgets  and  spits  about 
like  a  Catharine  wheel ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

Mrs.  H.  Confusion  !  thieves  !  robbers  !  We  are 
cheated,  plundered,  broke  open,  undone. 

Tony.  What's  the  matter,  what's  the  matter, 
mamma?  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  any  of 
the  good  family. 

Mrs.  H.  We  are  robbed.  My  bureau  has  been 
broken  open,  the  jewels  taken  out,  and  I'm  undone. 

Tony.  O  !  is  that  all  ?  ha !  ha  !  ha !  By  the  laws,  I 
never  saw  it  better  acted  in  my  life.  Ecod !  I  thought 
you  was  ruined  in  earnest,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mrs.  H.  Why,  boy,  I  am  ruined  in  earnest.  My 
bureau  has  been  broken  open,  and  all  taken  away. 

Tony.  Stick  to  that.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  stick  to  thai ; 
call  me  to  bear  witness. 
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Mrs.  H.  I  tell  you,  Tony,  by  all  that's  precious, 
thejewels  are  gone,  and  I  shall  be  ruined  for  ever. 

Tony.  Sure  I  know  they're  gone,  and  I  am  to  say  so. 

Mrs.  H.  My  dearest  Tony,  but  hear  me.  They're 
gone,  I  say. 

Tony.  By  the  laws,  mamma,  you  make  me  for 
to  laugh,  ha !  ha  !  ha !  I  know  who  took  them  well 
enough,  ha!  lia!  ha! 

Mrs.  H.  Was  there  ever  such  a  blockhead,  that 
can't  tell  the  difference  between  jest  and  earnest. 
I  tell  you  I'm  not  in  jest,  booby. 

Tony.  That's  right,  that's  right :  you  must  be  in 
a  bitter  passion,  and  then  nobody  will  suspect 
either  of  us.     I'll  bear  witness  that  they  are  gone. 

Mrs.  H.  Can  you  bear  witness  that  you're  no 
better  than  a  fool?  Was  ever  poor  woman  so  beset 
with  fools  on  one  band,  and  thieves  on  the  other? 

Tony.  I  can  bear  witness  to  that. 

Mrs.  H.  Bear  witness  again  you  blockhead  you, 
and  I'll  turn  you  out  of  the  room  directly.  My 
poor  niece,  what  will  become  of  her?  Do  you  laugh, 
you  unfeeling  brute,  as  if  youeujoy'd  my  distress"! 

Tony,  I  can  bear  witness  to  that. 

Mrs.  H.  Do  you  insult  me,  monster"!  I'll  teach 
you  to  vex  your  mother,  I  will. 

Tony.  I  can  bear  witness  to  that.  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle  and  Maid. 

Miss  H.  What  an  unaccountable  creature  is 
that  brother  of  mine,  to  send  them  to  the  house  as 
an  inn  :  ha!  ha!  I  don't  wonder  at  his  impudence. 

Maid.  But  what  is  more,  madam,  the  young 
gentleman,  as  you  pass'd  by  in  your  present  di-ess, 
ask'd  me  if  you  were  the  bar-maid.  He  mistook 
you  for  the  bar-maid,  madam. 

Miss  H.  Did  he?  Then,  as  I  live,  I'm  resolv'd 
to  keep  up  the  delusion.  Tell  me,  how  do  you  like 
my  present  dress  ?  Don't  you  think  I  look  some- 
thing like  Cherry,  in  the  Beaux'  Stratagem  ? 

Maid.  It's  the  dress,  madam,  that  every  lady 
wears  in  the  country,  but  when  she  visits  or  re- 
ceives company.  [my  face  or  person? 

Miss  H.  And  are  you  sure  he  don't  remember 

Maid.  Certain  of  it. 

Miss  H.  I  vow  I  thought  so ;  for  though  we 
spoke  for  some  time  together,  yet  his  fears  were 
such,  that  he  never  once  looked  up  during  the 
interview.  Indeed,  if  he  had,  my  bonnet  would 
have  kept  him  from  seeing  me. 

Maid.  But  what  do  you  hope  from  keeping  him 
in  his  mistake  ? 

Miss  H.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  be  seen ;  and 
that  is  no  small  advantage  to  a  girl  who  brings  her 
face  to  market.  Then  I  shall  perhaps  make  an 
acquaintance ;  and  that's  no  small  victory  gained 
over  one  who  never  addresses  any  but  the  vilest  of 
her  sex.  But  my  chief  aim  is  to  take  my  gentleman  oft" 
his  guard ;  and  like  an  invisible  champion  of  romance, 
examine  the  giant's  force  before  I  oiler  to  combat. 

Maid.  But  are  you  sure  you  cau  act  your  part, 
and  disguise  your  voice,  so  that  he  may  mistake 
that,  as  lie  has  already  mistaken  your  person? 

Miss  H.  Never  fear  me  ;  I  think  I  have  got  the 
true  bar  cant.  Did  your  honour  call  ?  Attend  the 
Lion  there  ;  pipes  and  tobacco  for  the  Angel :  the 
Lanil)  has  been  outrageous  this  half  hour. 

Maid.  It  will  do,  madam  ;  but  he's  here.  \Exit. 
Enter  M\V.\.OV/, 

Mar.  What  a  bawling  in  every  part  of  the  house  ' 
I  have  scarce  a  moment's  repose.  If  I  go  to  the 
best  room,  there  I  find  my  host  and  his  story.  If 
I  fly  to  the  gallery,  there  we  have  my  hostess  with 
her  curtsey  down  to  the  ground.  I  have  at  last  got 
a  moment  to  myself,  and  now  for  recollection. 
»,       .  .P'*^y°"  •=""'  *'"^  •    Did  your  honour  calP 

Mar.  (Mmmg.)  As  for  Miss  Hardcastle,  she's 
too  grave  and  sentimental  for  me. 

MissH.  Did  your  honour  call  1  {She  places  her- 
self before  him,  he  turning  aivay.) 

Mar.  No,  child.  (Mnsinf,.)  Besides,  from  the 
glimpse  I  had  of  her,  I  think  she  squints. 


Miss  Hi  I'm  sure,  sir,  I  heard  the  bell  ring. 

Mar.  No,  no.  (^Musing.)  I  have  pleased  m} 
father,  however,  by  coming  down,  and  I'll  to- 
morrow please  myself  by  returning.  (Taking  out  Mr 
tablets  and  perusing.) 

Miss  H.  Perhaps  the  other  gentleman  called,  sir 

Mar.  I  tell  you  no. 

Miss  H.  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  sir.  W< 
have  such  a  parcel  of  servants. 

Mar.  No,  no,  I  tell  you.  (Looks  full  in  her  face. 
Yes,  child,  I  think  I  did  call.  I  wanted — I  wantei 
— I  vow,  child,  you  are  vastly  handsome. 

Miss  is.  O  la,  sir  !  you'll  make  one  asham'd. 

Mar.  Never  saw  a  more  sprightly,  malicious  638 
Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  I  did  call.  Have  you  got  any 
of  your— a — what  d'ye  call  it,  in  the  house  ? 

Miss  H.  No,  sir,  we  have  been  out  of  that  Ihesi 
ten  days. 

Mar.  One  may  call  in  this  house,  I  find,  to  veri 
little  purpose.  Suppose  I  should  call  for  a  taste 
just  by  way  of  trial,  of  the  nectar  of  your  lips 
perhaps  I  might  be  disappointed  in  that  too. 

Miss  H.  Nectar!  nectar!  that's  a  liquor  there': 
no  call  for  in  these  parts.  French,  I  suppose.  "\\"( 
keep  no  French  wines  here,  sir. 

Mar.  Of  true  English  gi-owth,  I  assure  you. 

Miss  H.  Then  it's  odd  I  should  not  know  it.  W( 
brew  all  sorts  of  wines  in  this  house,  and  I  havi 
lived  here  these  eighteen  years. 

Mar.  Eighteen  years  !  Why,  one  would  think 
child,  you  kept  the  bar  before  you  were  born.  Hov 
old  are  you  ? 

Miss H.  O!  sir,  I  must  not  tell  my  age.  The' 
say  women  and  music  should  never  be  dated. 

Mar.  To  guess  at  this  distance,  you  can't  be  mucl 
above  forty.  {Approaching.)  Yet  nearer  I  doii' 
think  so  much.  (Approaching.')  By  coming  close  1 
some  women  they  look  younger  still :  but  when  w 
come  very  close  indeed — (Attempting  io  kiss  her.} 

Miss.  H.  Pray,  sir,  keep  your  distance.  On 
would  think  you  wanted  to  know  one's  age,  as  the 
do  horses,  by  mark  of  mouth. 

Mar.  I  protest,  child,  you  use  me  extremely  ill 
If  you  keep  me  at  this  distance,  how  is  it  possibl 
you  and  I  can  ever  be  acquainted  ? 

Miss H.  And  who  wants  to  be  acquainted  wit 
you  ?  I  want  no  such  acquaintance,  not  I.  I'm  sui 
you  did  not  treat  Miss  Hardcastle  that  was  her 
awhile  ago  in  this  obstropolous  manner.  I'll  warrai 
me,  before  her  you  look'd  dash'd,  and  kept  bowin 
to  the  ground,  and  talk'd,  for  all  the  world,  as  J 
you  was  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Mar.  'Egad !  she  has  hit  it,  sure  enough.  (Aside. 
In  awe  of  her,  child?  ha,  ha,  ha !  A  mere  awkwart 
squintmg  thing.  No,  no ;  I  find  you  don't  laio\ 
me.  I  laugh'd  and  rallied  her  a  little ;  but  I  w;i 
unwilling  to  be  too  severe.  No,  I  could  not  be  to 
severe,  curse  me  !  [among  the  ladies 

Miss  H.  O !  then,  sir,  you  are  a  favourite,  I  fine 

Mar.  Yes,  my  dear,  a  great  favom-ite.  And  ye 
hang  me,  I  don't  see  what  they  find  in  me  to  follow 
At  the  ladies'  club  in  town,  I'm  called  their  agreeabi 
Rattle.  Rattle,  child,  is  not  my  real  name,  but  011 
I'mknownby.  My  name  is  Solomons.  Mr.  Solomon.' 
my  dear,  at  your  service.     (  Offering  to  salute  her. 

Miss  H.  Hold,  sir!  you  were  introducing  me  ( 
your  club,  not  to  yourself.  And  you're  so  great 
favourite  there,  you  say? 

Mar.  Yes,  my  dear.  There's  Mrs.  Mantraj 
Lady  Betty  Blackleg,  the  Countess  of  Sligo,  Mr 
Longhorns,  old  Miss  Biddy  Buckshin,  and  yoi 
humble  servant,  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

Miss  H,  Then  it's  a  very  merry  place,  I  suppose 

Mar.  Yes  ;  as  merry  as  cards,  supper,  wine,  an 
old  women  can  make  us. 

Miss  H.  And  their  agreeable  Rattle  !  ha,  ha,  hii 

Mar.  'Egad  !  I  don't  quite  like  this  chit.  SI 
looks  knowing,  metliinks.  (Aside.^  You  laugh,  chih 

Miss  H.  I  can't  but  laugh  to  think  what  tin 
they  all  haTo  for  minding  their  work  or  their  famil 
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Mar.  All's  well ;  she  don't  laugh  at  me.  (Aside.) 
il  Do  you  everwork,  child"? 

!  MissH.  Ay,  sure.  There's  not  a  screen  or  a  quilt 
^  in  the  whole  house,  but  can  bear  witness  to  that. 
!  Mar.  Odso  !  then  you  must  shew  me  your  em- 
I  broidery.  I  embroider  and  draw  patterns  myself 
1  a  little.  If  you  want  a  judge  of  your  work,  you 
i  mast  apply  to  me.  (Seizing  her  hand.) 
j  Miss  H.  Ay,  but  the  colours  don't  look  well  by 
i  candie-liffht.  You  shall  see  all  in  the  morning. 
I  Mar.  And  why  notnow,  my  angel?  Such  beauty 
j  fires  beyond  the  power  of  resistance. — Psha !  the 
!  father  here  !  My  old  luck  !  I  never  nicked  seven, 
:  that  I  did  not  throw  ames  the  ace  three  times 
I  following.  [Exit. 

Enter  FfARDCASTLE,  who  stands  in  surprise. 
\  Hard.  So,  madam  !  so,  I  find  this  is  your  modest 
'  lover;  this  is  your  humble  admirer,  that  keeps  his 
I  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  only  ador'd  at  huin- 
i  ble  distance. — Kate,  Kate,  art  thou  not  ashamed 
[  to  deceive  your  father  so? 

Miss  H.  Never  trust  me,  my  dear  papa,  but  he's 
■  still  the  modest  man  I  first  took  him  for ;  you'll 
:  be  convinced  of  it  as  well  as  I. 

Hard.  By  the  hand  [of  my  body,  I  believe  his 
impudence  is  infections  !  Didn't  I  see  him  seize 
your  hand?  Didn't  I  see  him  haul  you  about  like  a 
milk-maid?  and  now  you  talk  of  his  respect  and 
his  modesty,  forsooth ! 

Miss  H.  But  if  I  shortly  convince  you  of  his 
modesty,  that  he  has  only  the  faults  that  will  pass 
off  with  time,  and  the  virtues  that  will  improve 
with  age,  I  hope  you'll  forgive  him. 

Hard,  The  girl  would  actually  make  one  run 
mad.  I  tell  you  I'll  not  be  convinced.  I  am  con- 
vinced. He  has  scarcely  been  three  hours  in  the 
house,  and  he  has  already  encroached  on  all  my 
prerogatives.  You  may  like  his  impudence,  and 
call  it  modesty  ;  but  my  son-in-law,  madam,  must 
have  very  difterent  qualifications. 
MissH.  Sir,  I  ask  but  this  night  to  convince  you. 
Hard.  You  shall  not  have  half  the  time  ;  for  I 
have  thoughts  of  turninghim  out  this  very  hour. 

Miss  H.  Give  me  that  hour  then,  and  I  hope  to 
satisfy  you. 

Hard.  Well,  an  hour  let  it  be  then.  But  I'll 
have  no  trifling  with  your  father  :  all  fair  and  open, 
do  you  mind  me?  [Exeunt, 

ACT  IV. — Scene  I. — An  old-fashioned  House. 
Enter  Marlow,  followed  hy  a  Servant. 

Mar.  I  wonder  what  Hastings  could  mean  by 
sending  me  so  valuable  a  thing  as  a  casket  to  keep 
for  him,  when  he  knows  the  only  place  I  have  is 
the  seat  of  a  post-coach  at  an  inn  door.  Have  you 
deposited  the  casket  with  the  landlady,  as  I  or- 
dered you?    Have  you  put  it  into  her  own  hands ? 

Serv.  Yes,  your  honour. 

Mar.  She  said  she'd  keep  it  safe,  did  she  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  she  said  she  d  keep  it  safe  enough ; 
she  asked  me  how  I  came  by  it ;  and  she  said  she 
had  a  great  mind  to  make  me  give  an  account  of 
myself.  ^xit. 

Mar.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  they're  safe,  however.  What 
an  unaccountable  set  of  beings  have  we  got  amongst. 
This  little  bar-maid,  though,  runs  in  my  head 
most  strangely,  and  drives  out  the  absurdities  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  family.  She's  mine ;  she  must 
be  mine,  or  I'm  greatly  mistaken. 
Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  Bless  me  !  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  her  that 
I  intended  to  repair  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 
Marlow  here,  and  in  spirits  too  ! 
•  Mar.  Give  me  ioy,  George !  Crown  me,  shadow 
ine  with  laurels !  "Well,  George,  after  all,  we  modest 
fdlows  don't  want  for  success  among  the  women. 

Hast.  Some  women,  you  mean.  But  what  suc- 
cess has  your  honour's  modesty  been  crown'd  with 
now,  that  it  grows  so  insolent  upon  us? 

Mar,  Didn't  yon  see  the  tempting,  brisk,  lovely. 


little  thing  that  runs  about  the  house  with  a  bunch 
of  keys  to  her  girdle? 

Hast.  Well,  and  what  then? 

Mar.  She's  mine,  you  rogue  you.  Such  fire, 
such  motion,  such  eyes,  such  lips-»-but,  egad!  she 
would  not  let  me  kiss  them  though. 

Hast.  But  are  you  so  sure,  so  very  sure  of  her  1 

Mar.  W  hy,  man,  she  talk'd  of  shewing  me  her 
work  above  stairs,  and  I'm  to  improve  the  pattern. 

Hast.  But  how  can  you,  Charles,  go  about  to 
rob  a  woman  of  her  honour  1 

Mar.  Psha!  psha!  we  all  know  the  honour 
of  the  bar-maid  of  an  inn.  I  don't  intend  to  rob 
her,  take  my  word  for  it ;  there's  nothing  in  this 
house  I  shan't  honestly  pay  for. 

Hast.  I  believe  the  girl  has  virtue. 

Mar.  And  if  she  has,  I  should  be  the  last  man 
in  the  world  that  would  attempt  to  corrupt  it. 

Hast.  You  have  taken  care,  I  hope,  of  the  casket 
I  sent  you  to  lock  up  "?  It's  in  safety? 

Mar.  Yes,  yes,  it's  safe  enough  ;  I  have  taken 
care  of  it.  But  how  could  you  think  the  seat  of  a 
post-coach  at  an  inn-door  a  place  of  safety!  Ah, 
numskull !  I  have  taken  better  precautions  for 
you  than  you  did  for  yourself — I  have — 

Hast.  Whatl 

Mar,  I  have  sent  it  to  the  landlady  to  keep  for  you . 

Hast.  To  the  landlady! 

Mar.  The  landlady. 

Hast.  You  did"!  [coming,  you  know. 

Mar.  I  did.  She's  to  be  answerable  for  its  forth- 

Hast.  Yes  ;  she'll  bring  it  forth  with  a  witness. 

Mar,  Wasn't  I  right?  I  believe  j^ou'll  allow 
that  I  acted  prudently  upon  this  occasion. 

Hast.  He  must  not  see  my  uneasiness.  (Aside.) 

Mar,  You  seem  a  little  disconcerted,  though, 
methinks.    Sure,  nothing  has  happened  ? 

Hast.  No,  nothing.  Never  was  in  better  spirits 
in  all  my  life.  And  so  you  left  it  with  the  landlady  1 
who,  no  doubt,  very  readily  undertook  the  charge. 

Mar.  Rather  too  readily  ;  for  she  not  only  kept 
the  casket,  but,  through  her  great  precaution,  was 
going  to  keep  the  messenger  too.     Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Hast.  He  !  he  !  he  !     They  are  safe,  however. 

Mar.  As  a  guinea  in  a  miser's  purse. 

Hast.  So,  now  all  hopes  of  fortune  are  at  an  end, 
and  we  must  set  off  without  it.  (Aside.)  Well, 
Charles,  I'll  leave  you  to  your  meditations  on  the 
pretty  bar-maid ;  and,  he  !  he!  he!  may  you  be  as 
successful  for  yourself  as  you  have  been  for  me.  [Ex, 

Mar.  Thank  ye,  George  ;  I  ask  no  more.  Ha ! 
ha!  ha!  ^H/er  Hardcastle. 

Hard,  I  no  longer  know  my  own  house.  It's 
turned  all  topsy-turvy.  His  servants  have  got 
drunk  already.  I'll  bear  it  no  longer;  and  jet, 
from  my  respect  for  his  father,  I'll  be  calm.  (Aside.) 
Mr.  Marlcw,  your  servant.  I'm  your  very  hum- 
ble servant.     (Bowing  low.) 

Mar.  Sir,  your  humble  servant. — What's  to  be 
the  wonder  now?     (Aside.) 

Hard,  I  believe,  sir,  you  must  be  sensible,  sir, 
that  no  man  alive  ought  to  be  more  welcome  than 
your  father's  son,  sir.     I  hope  you  think  so. 

Mar.  I  do,  from  my  soul,  sir,  I  don't  want  much 
entreaty.  I  generally  make  my  father's  son  wel- 
come wherever  he  goes. 

Hard.  I  believe  you  do,  from  my  soul,  sir.  But 
though  I  say  nothing  to  your  own  conduct,  that  of 
your  servants  is  insufferable ;  their  manner  of 
drinking  is  setting  a  very  bad  example  in  this  house, 
I  assure  you. 

Mar,  I  protest,  my  very  good  sir,  that's  no  fault 
of  mine.  If  they  don't  drink  as  they  ought,  they 
are  to  blame.  I  ordered  them  not  to  spare  the 
cellar;  I  did,  I  assure  you.  Here,  let  one  of  my 
servants  come  up.  My  positive  directions  were, 
that  as  I  did  not  drink  myself,  they  should  make 
up  for  my  deficiencies  below. 

Hard,  Then  they  had  your  orders  for  what  they 
do  ?    I'm  satisfied. 
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Mar.  Thej  had,  I  assure  jon ;  you  shall  hear  from 
one  of  themselves,  [tenter  Servant,  clrunk-l  You, 
Jeremy  !  come  forward,  sirrah  ?  What  were  my  or- 
ders! Were  you  uot  told  to  drink  freely,  and  call  for 
what  you  thought  (it,  for  the  good  of  the  house? 

Hard.  I  begiu  to  lose  my  patience.  (Aside.) 

Jer.  Please  your  honour,  liberty  and  Fleet-street 
for  ever!  Though  I'm  but  a  servant,  I'm  as  good 
as  another  man  ;  I'll  drink  for  no  man  before  sup- 
per, sir,  d — e  !  Good  liquor  will  sit  upon  a  good 
supper,  but  a  good  supper  will  not  sit  upon — 
hiccup — upon  my  conscience,  sir.  [^Exif. 

Mar.  You  see,  my  old  friend,  the  fellow's  as 
drunk  as  he  possibly  can  be.  I  don't  know  what 
you'd  have  more,  unless  you'd  have  the  poor  devil 
soused  in  a  beer-barrel. 

Hard.  Zounds!  he'll  drive  me  distracted  if  I 
contain  myself  any  longer.  {Aside.)  Mr.  Marlow, 
sir,  I  have  submitted  to  your  insolence  for  more 
than  four  hours,  and  I  see  no  likelihood  of  its 
coming  to  an  end.  I'm  now  resolv'd  to  be  master 
here,  sir ;  and  I  desire  that  you  and  your  drunken 
pack  may  leave  my  house  directly. 

Mar.  Leave  your  house ! — Sure  you  jest,  my 
good  friend.  What,  when  I'm  doing  what  I  can 
to  please  you  1 

Hard,  I  tell  you,  sir,  yon  don't  please  me  ;  so  I 
desire  you'll  leave  my  house. 

Mar.  Sure  you  cannot  be  serious.  At  this  time 
o'night,  and  such  a  night?  You  only  mean  to 
banter  me. 

Hard.  I  tell  you,  sir,  I'm  serious  ;  and,  now  that 
my  passions  are  roused,  I  say  this  house  is  mine, 
sir ;  this  house  is  mine,  and  I  command  you  to 
leave  it  directly. 

Mar.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  A  puddle  in  a  storm.  I 
sha'n't  stir  a  step,  I  assure  you.  (J«  a  serious  tone.) 
This  your  house,  fellow  !  It's  ray  house  ;  this  is 
mj'  house  ;  mine,  while  I  choose  to  stay !  What 
right  have  you  to  bid  me  leave  this  house,  sir?  I 
never  met  with  such  impudence,  curse  me,  never 
in  my  whole  life  before. 

Hard.  Nor  I,  confound  me  if  ever  I  did.  To 
come  to  my  house,  to  call  for  what  he  likes,  to 
turn  me  out  of  my  own  chair,  to  insult  the  family, 
to  order  his  servants  to  get  drimk,  and  then  to  tell 
me,  this  house  is  mine,  sir.  By  all  that's  impudent, 
it  makes  me  laugh.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Pray  sir,  (ban- 
tering) as  you  take  the  house,  what  think  you  of 
taking  the  rest  of  the  furniture?  There's  a  pair  of 
silver  candlesticks,  and  there's  a  fire-screen,  and  a 
pair  of  bellows,  perhaps  you  may  take  a  fancy  to  them? 

Mar.  Bring  me  your  bill,  sir,  bring  me  your 
bill,  and  let's  make  no  more  words  about  it. 

Hard.  There  is  a  set  of  prints  too.  What  think 
you  of  the  Rake's  Progress  for  your  own  apartment  ? 

Mar.  Bring  me  your  bill,  I  say ;  and  I'll  leave 
you  and  your  infernal  house  directly. 

Hard.  Then  there's  a  bright,  brazen  warming- 
pan,  that  you  may  see  your  own  brazen  face  in. 

Mar.  My  bill,  I  say. 

Hard.  I  had  forgot  the  great  chair,  for  your  own 
particular  slumbers,  after  a  hearty  meal. 

Mar.  Zounds !  bring  me  my  bill,  I  say,  and  let's 
hear  no  more  on't. 

Hard.  Young  man,  young  man,  from  your  father's 
letter  to  me,  I  was  taught  to  expect  a  well-bred, 
modest  man,  as  a  visitor  here  ;  but  now  I  find  him 
no  better  than  a  coxcomb  and  a  bully  ;  but  he  will  be 
down  here  presently,  and  shall  hear  more  of  it.  [£.«<. 

Mar.  How's  this  ?  Sure  I  have  not  mistaken  the 
house  !  Everything  looks  like  an  inn  :  the  servants 
cry  coming !  the  attendance  is  awkward  ;  the  bar- 
maid loo  to  attend  us.  But  she's  here,  and  will 
further  inform  me.  Whither  so  fast,  child  ?  a  word 
with  yon. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle. 

Miss  H,  Let  it  be  short,  then;  I'm  in  a  hurry. 
I  believe  he  begins  to  fnid  out  his  mistake,  but  it^s 
too  soon  quite  to  undeceive  him.  (Aside.) 


Mar.  Pray,  child,  answer  me  one  question.  "NMiat 
are  you,  and  what  may  your  business  in  this  house  be? 

Miss  H.  A  relation  of  the  family,  sir. 

Mar.  What,  a  poor  relation  ? 

Miss  H.  Yes,  sir  ;  a  poor  relation,  appointed  to 
keep  the  keys,  and  to  see  that  the  guests  wanfho- 
thing  in  my  power  to  give  them. 

Mar.  That  is,  you  act  as  the  bar-maid  of  this  inn . 

Miss  H.  Inn !  O  la ! — what  brought  that  into 
your  head?  One  of  the  best  families  m  the  county 
keep  an  inn!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  old  Mr.  Hardcastle's 
house  an  inn ! 

Mar.  Mr.  Hardcastle's  house !  Is  this  house 
Mr.  Hardcastle's  house,  child? 

Miss  H.  Ay,  sir,  whose  else  should  it  be  ? 

Mar.  So  then,  all's  out,  and  I  have  been  damna- 
bly imposed  on.  O,  confound  my  stupid  head  !  I 
shall  be  laughed  at  over  the  whole  town.  I  shall 
be  stuck  up  in  caricatura,  in  all  the  print-shops. 
The  DuUissimo  Macaroni.  To  mistake  this  house, 
of  all  others,  for  an  inn,  and  my  father's  old  friend 
for  an  inn-keeper.  What  a  swaggering  puppy  must 
he  take  me  for!  what  a  silly  puppy  do  I  find  my- 
self! There  again,  may  I  be  hanged,  my  dear,  but  i 
I  mistook  you  for  the  bar-maid. 

Miss  H.  Dear  me!  dear  me!  I'm  sure  there's; 
nothing  in  my  behaviour  to  put  me  upon  a  level  I 
with  one  of  that  stamp. 

Mar.  Nothing,  my  dear,  nothing ;  but  I  was  in  i 
for  a  list  of  blunders,  and  could  not  help  making'; 
you  a  subscriber.  My  stupidity  saw  everything  ; 
the  wrong  way  :  I  mistook  your  assiduity  for  as- 
surance, and  your  simplicity  for  allurement.  But  " 
it's  all  over — this  house  I  no  more  shew  my  face  in. 

Mixs  H.  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  done  nothing  to  dis- 
oblige you.  I'm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  to  affront, 
any  gentleman  who  has  been  so  polite,  and  said  so 
many  civil  things  to  me  ;  I'm  sure  I  should  be 
sorry — {pretending  to  cry) — if  he  left  the  family 
upon  my  account.  I'm  sure  I  should  be  sorry 
people  said  anything  amiss,  since  I  have  no  fortune 
but  my  character. 

Mar.  By  heaven,  she  weeps  !  This  is  the  first 
mark  of  tenderness  I  ever  had  from  a  modest  wo- 
man, and  it  touches  me.     (Aside.) 

Miss  H.  I'm  sure  my  family  is  as  good  as  Miss 
Hardcastle's  ;  and,  though  I'm  poor,  that's  no  great 
misfortune  to  a  contented  mind  ;  and,  until  this  mo- 
ment, I  neverthought  that  it  was  bad  to  want  fortune. 

Mar.  And  why  now,  my  pretty  simplicit}'? 

Miss  H.  Because  it  puts  me  at  a  distance  from  one 
that  if  I  had  a  thousand  pounds  I  would  give  it  all  to. 

Mar.  This  simplicity  bewitches  me,  so  that  if  I  . 
stay  I  am  undone.  I  must  make  one  bold  effort,  and  . 
leave  her.  (Aside.)     Excuse  me,  my  lovely  girl,  . 
you  are  the  only  part  of  the  family  I  leave  with  re- 
luctance.    But,  to  be  plain  with  you,  the  difference 
of  our  birth,  fortune,  and  education,  makes  an  ho- 
nourable connection   impossible ;  and  I  can  never 
harbour    a   thought    of    seducing  simplicity  that 
trusted  in  my  honour ;  or  of  bringing  ruin  upon 
one,  whose  only  fault  was  being  too  lovely.     [£.r(V. 

Miss  H.  I  never  knew  half  his  merit  till  now. 
He  shall  not  go,  if  I  have  power  or  art  to  detaiu 
him.  I'll  still  preserve  the  character  in  which  I 
stooped  to  conquer,  but  will  undeceive  my  papa, 
who  perhaps  may  laugh  him  out  of  his  resolutioir. 
Enter  ToNY  and  Miss  Neville.      [Exit. 

Tony.  Ay,  you  may  steal  for  yourselves  the  next 
.time ;  I  have  done  my  duty.  She  has  got  the 
Jewels  again,  that's  a  sure  thing  ;  but  she  believes 
it  was  all  a  mistake  of  the  servants. 

Miss  N.  But,  my  dear  cousin,  sure  jou  won't 
forsake  us  in  this  distress.  If  she  in  the  least  sus- 
pects that  I  am  going  off,  I  shall  certainly  be  locked 
up,  or  sent  to  my  aunt  Pedigree's,  which  is  ten 
times  worse. 

Tomj.  To  be  sure,  aunts  of  all  kinds  are  d— d 
bad  thmgs.  But  what  can!  do?  I  have  got  you 
a  pair  of  horses   that  will  fly  like  Whistlegackef. 
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and  I'm  sure  you  can't  say  but  I  have  courted  you 
nicely  before  her  face.     Here  she  comes  ;  we  must 
court  a  bit  or  two  more,  for  fear  she  should  suspect 
us.     {They  retire  and  seem  to  fondle.) 
Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  I  was  greatly  fluttered,  to  be 
sure ;  but  my  son  tells  me  it  was  all  a  mistake  of 
the  servants.  I  sha'n't  be  easy,  however,  till  they 
are  fairly  married,  and  then  let  her  keep  her  own 
fortune.  But  what  do  I  see'?  Fondling  together,  as 
I  am  alive.  I  never  saw  Tony  so  sprightly  before. 
Ha  !  have  I  caught  you,  my  pretty  doves  !  What, 
billing,  exchanging  stolen  glances,  and  broken 
murmurs  1     Ha ! 

Tony.  As  for  murmurs,  mother,  we  grumble  a 
little  now  and  then,  to  be  sure  ;  but  there's  no  love 
lost  between  us. 

Mrs.  H.  A  mere  spi'inkling,  Tony,  upon  the 
flame,  only  to  make  it  burn  brighter. 

Miss  N.  Cousin  Tony  promises  to  give  us  more 
of  his  company  at  home  ;  indeed,  he  sha'n't  leave  us 
any  more.     It  won't  leave  us,  cousin  Tony,  will  it? 

Tony.  Oh!  it's  a  pretty  creature.  No,  I'd  sooner 
leave  my  horse  in  a  pond,  than  leave  you  when  you 
smile  upon  one  so.  Your  laugh  makes  jou  so  be- 
coming. 

Miss  N.  Agreeable  cousin !  who  can  help  ad- 
miring that  natural  humour,  that  pleasant,  broad, 
red,  thoughtless — (Patting  his  cheek.) — Ha!  it's  a 

Mrs.  H.  Pretty  innocence  !  [bold  face. 

Tony.  I'm  sure  I  always  lov'd  cousin  Con.'s  hazel 
eyes,  and  her  pretty  long  fingers,  that  she  twists 
this  way  and  that  over  the  harpsicholls,  like  a  parcel 
ofbobbins. 

Mrs.  H.  Ah  !  he  would  charm  the  bird  from  the 
tree.  I  was  never  so  happy  before.  My  boy  takes 
after  his  father,  poor  Mr.  Lumpkin,  exactly.  The 
jewels,  my  dear  Con.  shall  be  your's  incontinently. 
I  ou  shall  have  them.  Isn't  he  a  sweet  boy,  my 
dear?  You  shall  be  married  to-morrow,  and  we'll 
put  off  the  rest  of  his  education,  like  Dr.  Drovvsy's 
sennons,  to  a  fitter  opportunity. 

Enter  DlGGORY. 

Dig.  Where's  the  'squire?  I  have  got  a  letter 
for  your  worship.  [letters  first. 

Tony.  Give  it  to  my  mamma.     She  reads  all  my 

Dig.  I  had  orders  to  deliver  it  into  your  own  hands. 

Tony.  Who  does  it  come  from  1 

X)tjf.  Your  worship  mun  ask  that  o'the  letter  itself. 

Tony.  I  could  wish  to  know,  though.  (Turning 
the  letter,  and  gazing  on  it.) 

Miss  N.  (Aside.)  Undone,  undone  I  A  letter  to 
him  from  Hastings.  I  know  the  hand.  If  my  aunt 
sees  it,  we  are  ruined  for  ever.  I'll  keep  her  em- 
ployed a  little,  if  I  can. — (To  Mrs.  Hardcastle.) — 
But  I  have  not  told  you,  madam,  of  my  cousin's 
smart  answer  just  now  to  Mr.  Marlow.  We  so 
laugh'd.  You  must  know,  madam — this  way  a 
little,  for  he  must  not  hear  us.     (They  confer.) 

Tony.  (Still  gazing.)  A  d — d  cramp  piece  of 
penmanship  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  I  can  read 
your  print-hand  very  well  ;  but  here  they're  such 
handles,  and  shanks,  and  dashes,  that  one  can 
scarce  tell  the  head  from  the  tail.  To  Anthony  Liimj)- 
kill,  Esq. — It's  very  odd,  I  can  read  the  outside  of 
my  letters,  where  my  own  name  is,  well  enough  ; 
but  when  I  come  to  open  it,  it  is  all — buzz.  That's 
hard,  very  hard;  for  the  inside  of  the  letter  is 
alwaj's  the  cream  of  the  correspondence. 

Mrs.  H.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Very  well,  ^^ery  well. 
And  so  my  son  was  too  hard  for  the  philosopher  ? 

Miss  N.  Yes,  madam ;  but  you  must  hear  the 
rest,  madam.  A  little  more  this  way,  or  he  may 
hear  us.     You'll  hear  how  he  puzzled  him  again. 

Mrs.  H.  He  seems  strangely  puzzled  now  him- 
self, methinks. 

Tony.  (Still gazing .')  Ad — d  up  and  down  hand, 
as  if  disguised  in  liquor. — (Reading.) — Dear  sir. 
Ay,  that's  that.    Then  there's  an  M,  and  a  T,  and 


an  S;  but  whether  the  next  be  an  izzard  or  an  i?, 
confound  me  !  I  cannot  tell.  [any  assistance? 

Mrs.  H.  What's  that,  my  dear?  Can  I  give  you 

Miss  N.  Pray,  aunt,  let  me  read  it.  Nobody  reads 
a  cramp  hand  better  than  I. — (Twitching  the  letter 
from  her.) — Do  you  know  who  it  is  from  1       [feeder. 

Totiy.  Can't  teU,  except  from  Dick  Ginger,  the 

Miss  N.  Ay,  so  it  is. — (Pretending  to  read.) — 
Dear  'squire,  hoping  that  you're  in  health,  as  I  am 
at  present.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Shake-bag  club  has 
cut  the  gentlemen  of  the  Goose-green  quite  out  of 
feather.  The  odds — um — odd  battle — um — long  fight- 
ing— um — here,  here ;  it's  all  about  cocks,  and 
fighting ;  it's  of  no  consequence  ;  here,  put  it  up 
put  it  up. — (Thrusting  the  crumpled  letter  upon  him.) 

Tony.  But  I  tell  you,  miss,  it's  of  all  the  conse- 
quence in  the  world ;  I  would  not  lose  the  rest  of  it 
for  a  guinea.  Here,  mother,  do  you  make  it  out. 
Of  no  consequence  !     (Giving  Mis.  H.  the  letter.) 

Mrs. /f.  How's  this?     (Reads.) 

Dear  'Squire, — Fm  now  loaiting  for  Miss  Neville, 
with  a  post-chaise  and  pair,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  ;  but  I  find  my  horses  yet  unable  to  perform 
the  journey,  I  expect  you'll  assist  us  with  a  pair  of 
fresh  horses,  as  you  promised.  Despatch  is  necessary, 
as  the  hag,  (ay,  the  hag,)  «/our  mother,  ivill  other - 
ivise suspect  us,     Your's,  Hastings. 

Grant  me  patience  !     I  shall  run  distracted  !     My 
rage  chokes  me. 

Miss  N.  1  hope,  you'll  suspend  your  resentment 
for  a  few  moments,  and  not  impute  to  me  any  im- 
pertinence, or  sinister  design  that  belongs  to  another. 

Mrs.  H.  (Curtseying  very  loio.)  Fine-spoken  ma- 
dam, you  are  most  miraculously  polite  and  en- 
gaging, ai/d  quite  the  very  pink  of  courtesy  and 
circumspection,  madam.  (Changing  hertone.)  And 
you,  you  great  ill-fashioned  oaf,  with  scarce  sense 
enough  to  keep  your  mouth  shut,  were  you  too 
joined  against  me?  But  I'll  defeat  all  your  plots 
in  a  moment.  As  for  you,  madam,  since  you  have 
got  a  pair  of  fresh  horses  ready,  it  would  be  cruel 
to  disappoint  them.  So,  if  you  please,  instead  of 
running  away  with  your  spark,  prepare,  this  very 
moment,  to  run  off  with  me.  Your  old  aunt  Pedi- 
gree will  keep  you  secure,  I'll  warrant  me.  You 
too,  sir,  may  mount  your  horse,  and  guard  us  upon 
the  way.  Plere,  Thomas,  Roger,  Diggory !  I'll 
shew  you,  that  I  wish  you  better  than  you  do 
yourselves.  [Exit. 

Miss  N.  So,  now  I'm  completely  ruined. 

Tony.  Ay,  that's  a  sure  thing. 

Miss  N.  What  better  could  be  expected  from 
being  connected  with  such  a  stupid  fool,  and  after 
all  the  nods  and  signs  I  made  him  ? 

Tony.  By  the  laws,  miss,  it  was  your  own  clever- 
ness, and  not  my  stupidity,  that  did  your  business. 
You  were  so  nice  and  so  busy  with  your  Shakebags 
and  Goose-greens,  thati  thought  you  couldnever  be 
making  believe.    Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  So,  sir,  I  find  by  my  servant,  that  you 
have  shewn  my  letter,  and  betray'd  us.  Was  this 
well  done,  young  gentleman? 

Tony.  Here's  another  !     Ask  miss  there  who  be- 
tray'd you.    Ecod  !  it  was  her  own  doing,  not  mine. 
Enter  M  Aft  LOW. 

Mar.  So,  I  have  been  finely  used  here  among 
you.  Rendered  contemptible,  driven  into  ill-man- 
ners, despised,  insulted,  laughed  at. 

Tony.  Here's  another  !  We  shall  have  old  Bed- 
lam broke  loose  presently. 

Miss  N.  And  there,  sir,  is  the  gentleman  to 
whom  we  all  owe  every  obligation. 

Mar.  What  can  I  say  to  him,  a  mere  boy,  an 
idiot,  whose  ignorance  and  youth  are  a  protection? 

Hast.  A  poor  contemptible  booby,  that  would 
but  disgrace  correction. 

Miss  N.  Yet  with  cunning  and  malice  enough  to 
make  himself  merry  with  all  our  embarrassments. 

Hast.  An  insensible  (!ub. 

Mar.  Replete  with  tricks  and  mischief. 
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Tojty.  Baw!  (Starts  wjj.)  D— e,  but  I'll  fight 
yon  both,  one  after  the  other — with  baskets. 

Mar.  As  for  him,  he's  below  resentment.  But 
your  conduct,  Mr.  Hastings,  requires  an  explana- 
tion. You  linew  of  ray  mistakes,  jet  would  not 
undeceive  me. 

Hast.  Tortured  as  I  am  with  my  own  disappoint- 
ments, is  this  a  time  for  explanations?.  It  is  not 
friendly,  Mr.  Marlow. 

Mar.  But,  sir — ■ 

Miss  N.  Mr.  Marlow,  we  never  kept  on  your 
mistake  till  it  was  too  late  to  undeceive  you.  Be 
pacified.  £n<er  DiGGORY. 

Dig.  My  mistress  desires  you'll  get  ready  im- 
mediately, madam.  The  horses  are  putting  to ; 
your  hat  and  things  are  in  the  next  room.  We 
are  to  go  thirty  miles  before  morning.  [Exit. 

Miss  N.  I  come.  Oh,  Mr.  Marlow,  if  you  Knew 
what  a  scene  of  constraint  and  ill-nature  lies  be- 
fore me,  I'm  sure  it  would  convert  your  resent- 
ment into  pity. 

Mrs.  H.  {Within.}  Miss  Neville!  Constance! 
why,  Constance,  I  say. 

Miss  N.  I'm  coming.  Well,  constancy ;  re- 
member, constancy  is  the  word,  \j^^'^' 

Hast.  My  heart,  how  can  I  support  this?  To  be 
so  near  happiness,  and  such  happiness  ! 

Mar.  {To  Tony.)  You  see  now,  young  gentle- 
man, the  effects  of  your  folly.  What  might  be 
amusement  to  you,  is  here  disappointment,  and 
even  distress. 

Tony.  {Front  a  reverie.')  Ecod,  I  have  hit  it ;  it's 
here.  Your  hands;  your's,  and  your's,  my  poor 
Sulky.  Meet  me  two  hours  hence  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  ;  and  if  you  don't  find  Tony  Lumpkin  a 
more  good-natured  fellow  than  you  thought  for,  I'll 
give  you  leave  to  take  my  best  horse,  and  Bet 
Bouncer  into  the  bargain.    Come  along.    [Exeunt, 

ACT  V. — Scene  I. — An  old-fashioned  House. 
Enter  Sir  Charles  Marlow  anrf  Hardcastle. 

Hard.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  The  peremptory  tone  in 
which  he  sent  forth  liis  sublime  commands. 

Sir  C.  And  the  reserve  with  which,  I  suppose, 
he  treated  all  your  advances. 

Hard.  And  yet  he  might  have  seen  something  in 
me  above  a  common  innkeeper,  too. 

Sir  C.  Yes,  Dick,  but  he  mistook  you  for  an 
uncommon  innkeeper.    Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Hard.  Well,  I'm  in  too  good  spirits  to  think  of 
anything  but  joy.  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  this  union 
of  our  families  will  mais:e  our  personal  friendships 
hereditary;  and  though  my  daughter's  fortune  is 
but  small — 

Sir  C.  Why,  Dick,  will  you  talk  of  fortune  to 
me?  My  son  is  possessed  of  more  than  a  compe- 
tence already,  and  can  want  nothing  but  a  good 
and  virtuous  girl  to  share  his  happiness,  and  increase 
it.     If  they  like  each  other,  as  you  say  they  do — 

Hard.  If,  man !  I  tell  you  they  do  like  each 
other ;  my  daughter  as  good  as  told  me  so. 

Sir  C.  But  girls  are  apt  to  flatter  themselves, 
you  know. 

Hard.  I  saw  him  grasp  her  hand  in  the  warmest 
manner  myself;  and  here  he  comes  to  put  you  out 
of  your  ifs,  I  warrant  him. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Mar.  I  come,  sir,  'once  more  to  ask  pardon  for 
my  strange  conduct.'  I  can  scarce  reflect  on  my 
insolence  without  confusion. 

Hard.  Tut,  boy,  a  trifle ;  you  take  it  too  gravely. 
An  hour  or  two's  laughing  with  my  daughter  will 
set  all  to  rights  again — She'll  never  like  vou  the 
^""efo^jt.  [bation. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  shall  be  always  proud  of  her  appro- 

Hard.  Approbation  is  but  a  cold  word,  Mr. 
Marlow  ;  if  I  am  not  deceived,  you  have  something 
more  than  approbation  thereabouts.  You  take  me? 

Mar.  Really,  sir,  I  have  not  (hat  happiness. 

Hard.  Come,  boy,  I'm  an  old  fellow  and  know 


what's  what,  as  well  as  you  that  are  j'ounger. 
know  what  has  passed  between  you  ;  but  mum. 

Mar.  Sure,  sir,  nothing  has  passed  between  u 
but  the  most  profound  respect  on  my  side,  and  tb< 
most  distant  reserve  on  her's.  You  don't  think 
sir,  that  my  impudence  has  been  passed  upon  al 
the  rest  of  the  family. 

Hard.  Impudence?  No,  I  don't  say  that — nO' 
quite  impudence.  Girls  like  to  be  played  with 
and  rimipled  too  sometimes.  But  she  has  told  m 
tales,  I  assure  you. 

Mar.  May  I  die,  sir,  if  I  ever — 

Har.  I  tell  you,  she  don't  dislike  you ;  and  ai 
I'm  sure  you  like  her — 

Mar.  Dear  sir,  I  protest,  sir — 

Hard.  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
joined  as  fast  as  the  parson  can  tic  you.  ' 

Mar.  But  why  won't  you  hear  me  1  By  all  that'i 
just  and  true,  I  never  gave  Miss  Hardcastle  tht 
slightest  mark  of  my  attachment,  or  even  the  mos 
distant  hint  to  suspect  me  of  affection.  We  ha« 
but  one  interview,  and  that  was  formal,  modest 
and  uninteresting. 

Hard.  This  fellow's  formal,  modest  impudenct 
is  beyond  bearing.  {Aside.' 

Sir  C.  And  you  never  grasp'd  her  hand,  oi 
made  any  protestations "! 

Mar.  As  heaven  is  my  witness,  I  came  down  ii 
obedience  to  your  commands.  I  saw  the  ladj 
without  emotion,  and  parted  without  reluctance 
I  hope  you'll  exact  no  further  proofs  of  my  duty 
nor  prevent  me  from  leaving  a  house  in  which  1 
suffer  so  many  mortifications.  [Eocifi 

Sir  C.  I'm  astonish'd  at  the  air  of  sincerity  with 
which  he  parted. 

Hard.  And  I'm  astonish'd  at  the  deliberate  im 
trepidity  of  his  assurance.  [his  IruthI 

Sir  C.  I  dare  pledge  my  life  and  honour  upop 

Hard.  Here  comes  my  daughter,  and  I  woulcl 
stake  my  happiness  upon  her  veracity. 
Enter  Miss  Hardcastle. 
Kate,  come  hither,  child.  Answer  us  sincerely 
and  without  reserve.  Has  Mr.  Marlow  made  yoii 
any  professions  of  love  and  affection  ? 

MissH.  The  question  is  very  abrupt,  sir ;  but  since 
you  require  unreserved  sincerity,  I  think  he  has. 

Hard.  {To  Sir  C.)  You  see. 

Sir  C.  And  pray,  madam,  have  you  and  my  sou 
had  more  than  one  interview  2 

Miss  H.  Yes,  sir,  several. 

Hard.  (To  Sir  C.)  You  see. 

Sir  C.  But  did  he  profess  any  attachment? 

MissH,  A  lasting  one. 

Sir  C.  Did  he  talk  of  love? 

Mm  H.  Much,  sir. 

Sir  C.  Amazing!  and  all  this  formally  ? 

Miss  H.  Formally. 

Hard.  Now,  my  friend,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied. 

Sir  C.  And  how  did  he  behave,  madam? 

Miss  H.  As  most  professed  admirers  do.  Said 
some  civil  things  of^  my  face,  talked  much  of  hia 
want  of  merit,  and  the  greatness  of  mine;  meu-i 
tioned  his  heart,  gave  a  short  tragedy  speech,  and 
ended  with  pretended  rapture. 

Sir.  C.  Now  I'm  perfectl}'  convinced  ;  indeed, 
I  know  his  conversation  among  women  to  be  mo- 
dest and  submissive.  This  forward,  canting,  rant-l 
ing  manner,  by  no  means  describes  him,  and  I'm 
confident  he  never  sat  for  the  picture. 

MiisH.  Then  what,  sir,  if  I  should  convince  j'on 
to  your  face  of  my  sincerity?  If  you  and  my 
papa,  in  about  half  an  hour,  will  place  yourselves 
behind  that  screen,  you  shall  hear  him  declare  hia 
passion  to  me  in  person. 

Sir  C.  Agreed  ;  and  if  I  find  him  what  you  de- 
scribe, all  my  happiness  in  him  must  have  an  end. 
[  Exeunt  Hard,  and  Sir  C. 

MissH.  And  if  you  don't  find  him  what  I  de- 
scribe, I  fear  my  happiness  must  never  have  a 
beginning.  "  \ExitJ 
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Scene  II. — The  Back  of  the  Garden. 
Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  What  an  idiot  am  I,  to  wait  here  for  a  fel- 
low, who  probably  takes  a  delight  in  mortifying  me. 
He  never  intended  to  be  punctual,  and  I'll  wait  no 
longer.  What  do  I  see  1  It  is  he,  and  perhaps  with 
news  of  my  Constance. 

Enter  ToVY,  booted,  ^-c. 
My  honest 'squire  !  I  now  find  you  a  man  of  your 
word.     This  looks  like  friendship. 

Totiy.  Ay,  I'm  your  friend,  and  the  best  friend 
you  have  in  the  world,  if  you  knew  but  all.  This 
riding  by  night,  by-the-by,  is  cursedly  tiresome.  It 
has  shook  me  worse  than  the  basket  of  a  stage  coach. 

Hast.  But  how?  where  did  you  leave  your  fellow 
travellers  ?   Are  they  in  safety  ? — -Are  they  housed  ? 

Tony.  Five-and-tweuty  miles  in  two  hours  and  a 
half  is  no  such  bad  driving.  The  poor  beasts  have 
smoked  for  it.  Rabbit  me,  but  I'd  rather  ride  forty 
miles  after  a  fox,  than  ten  with  such  varment. 

Hast.  Well,  but  where  have  you  left  the  ladies  ? 
I  die  with  impatience. 

Tony.  Left  them!  why,  where  should  I  leave 
them,  but  where  I  found  them"? 

Hast.  This  is  a  riddle. 

Tony.  Riddle  me  this,  then.  What's  that  goes 
round  the  house,  and  round  the  house,  and  never 
touches  the  house "! 

Hast.  I'm  still  astray. 

Tony.  Why,  that's  it,  mon.  I  have  led  them 
astray.  By  jingo,  there's  not  a  pond  or  slough  with- 
in five  miles  of  the  place, but  they  can  tell  the  tasteof. 

Hast,Ila.\  ha!  ha!  I  understand  ;  you  took  them  in 
around.while  they  thoughtthemselves  going  forward. 
And  so  you  have  at  last  brought  tliem  home  again  ? 

Tony.  You  shall  hear.  I  first  took  them  down 
Feather-bed-lane,  where  we  stuck  fast  in  the  mud. 
I  then  rattled  them  crack  over  the  stones,  up-and- 
down  hill.  I  then  introduced  them  to  the  gibbet  on 
Heavy-tree-heath  ;  and  from  that,  with  a  circum- 
bendibus, I  fairly  lodg'd  them  in  the  horsepond  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

Hast.  But  no  accident,  I  hope  7 

Tony.  No,  no;  only  mother  is  confoundedly  fright- 
ened. She  thinks  herself  forty  miles  off.  She's  sick 
of  the  journey,  and  the  cattle  can  scarce  crawl.  So 
if  your  own  horses  be  ready,  you  may  whip  off  with 
cousin,  and  I'll  be  bound  that  no  soul  here  can  budge 
a  foot  to  follow  you. 

Hast.  My  dear  friend,  how  can  I  be  grateful? 

Tony.  Ay,  now  it's  dear  friend,  noble 'squire.  Just 
now,  it  was  all  idiot,  cub,  and  run  me  through  the 
guts.  D — n  your  way  of  fighting,  I  say.  After  we 
take  a  knock  in  this  part  of  the  country,  we  shake 
hands  and  be  friends.  But  if  you  had  run  me  through 
the  guts,  then  I  should  be  dead,  and  you  might  go 
shake  hands  with  the  hangman. 

Hast.  The  rebuke  is  just.  But  I  must  hasten  to 
relieve  Miss  Neville  ;  if  you  keep  the  old  lady  em- 
ployed, I  promise  to  take  care  of  the  j'oung  one.  [Exit. 

Tony.  Never  fear  me.  Here  she  comes.  Vanish  ! 
She's  got  into  the  pond,  and  is  draggled  up  to  the 
waist  like  a  mermaid. 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

Mrs.  H.  Oh,  Tony,  I'm  kill'd !— Shook  !-^Batter- 
ed  to  death  !  I  shall  never  survive  it.  That  last  jolt 
against  the  quickset-hedge  has  done  my  business. 

To7iy.  Alack !  mamma,  it  was  all  your  own  fault. 
You  would  be  for  running  away  by  night,  without 
knowing  one  inch  of  the  way. 

Mrs.  H.  I  wish  we  were  at  home  again.  I  never 
met  so  many  accidents  in  so  short  a  journey.  Drench'd 
in  the  mud,  overturn'd  in  a  ditch,  stuck  fast  in  a 
slough,  jolted  to  a  jelly,  and  at  last  to  lose  our  way. 
Whereabouts  do  you  think  we  are,  Tony? 

Tony.  By  my  guess,  we  should  be  upon  Crack- 
skull-common,  about  forty  miles  from  home. 

Mrs.  H.  O  lud !  O  lud  !  the  most  notorious  spot 
in  all  the  country.  We  only  want  a  robbery  to  make 
a  complete  night  on't. 


Tony.  Don't  be  afraid,  mamma,  don't  be  afraid. 
Two  of  the  five  that  kept  here  are  hanged,  and  the 
other  three  may  not  find  us.  Don't  be  afraid.  Is 
that  a  man  galloping  behind  us  ?  No  ;  it's  only  a 
tree.     Don't  be  afraid. 

Mrs.  H.  The  fright  will  certainly  kill  me. 

Tony.  Do  you  see  anything  like  a  black  hat  mov- 
ing behind  the  thicket? 

Mrs.  H.  O  death  ! 

Tony.  No,  it's  only  a  cow.  Don'tbe  afraid,  mam- 
ma !  don't  be  afraid. 

Mrs.  H.  As  I'm  alive,  Tony,  I  see  a  man  coming 
towards  us.  Ah  !  I'm  sure  on't.  If  he  perceives 
us,  we  are  undone. 

To7iy.  Father-in-law,  by  all  that's  unlucky,  come 
to  take  one  of  his  night  walks.  (Aside.)  An,  it's  a 
highwayman  with  pistols  as  long  as  my  arm. — A 
d — d  ill-looking  fellow. 

Mrs.H.  Good  heaven  defend  us!  he  approaches, 

Tony.  Do  you  hide  yourself  in  that  thicket,  and 

leave  me  to  manage  him.    If  there  be  any  danger  I'll 

cough  and  cry  hem.    When  I  cough  be  sure  to  keep 

close.]  C  Mrs,  H.  hides  behind  a  tree  in  the  back  scene.) 

Enter  Harpcastle. 

Hard.  I'm  mistaken,  or  I  heard  voices  of  people 
in  want  of  help.  O,  Tony,  is  that  you?  I  did  not  ex- 
pect you  so  soon  back.  Are -your  mother  and  her 
charge  in  safety  ? 

Tony.  Very  safe,  sir,  at  my  aunt  Pedigree's.  Hem. 

Mrs.  H.  (  From  behind. )  Ah,  death  !  I  find  there's 


Hard.  Forty  miles  in  three  hours ;  sure  that's  too 
much,  my  youngster. 

Tony.  Stout  horses  and  willing  minds  make  short 
journeys,  as  they  say.     Hem. 

Mrs.  H.  (From  behind.)  Sure  he'll  do  the  dear 
boy  no  harm. 

Hard.  But  I  heard  a  voice  here ;  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  from  whence  it  came. 

Tony.  It  was  I,  sir,  talking  to  myself,  sir,  I  was 
saying,  that  forty  miles  in  three  hours  was  very 
good  going.  Hem !— As  to  be  sure  it  was, — hem ! 
I  have  got  a  sort  of  cold  by  being  out  in  the  air. — 
We'll  go  in,  if  you  please. — Hem! 

Hard.  But  if  you  talked  to  yourself,  you  did  not 
answer  yourself.  I  am  certain  I  heard  two  voices, 
and  am  resolved  (raising  his  voice)  to  find  the 
other  out. 

Mrs.  H.  (Rushing  forward.}  O  lud !  he'll  murder 
my  poor  boy,' — my  darling.  Here,  good  gentleman, 
whet  your  rage  upon  me.  Take  my  money- — my 
life,  but  spare  that  young  gentleman ;  spare  my 
child,  if  you  have  any  mercy. 

Hard.  My  wife,  as  I'm  a  Christian !  From  whence 
can  she  come  ?  or  what  does  she  mean  ? 

Mrs.  H.  (Kneelitig.)  Take  compassion  on  us  good 
Mr.  Highwayman.  Take  our  money,  our  watches, 
—all  we  have,  but  spare  our  lives.  We  will  never 
bring  you  to  justice;  indeed,  we  won't,  good  Mr. 
Highwayman. 

Hard.  I  believe  the  woman's  out  of  her  senses. 
What,  Dorothy,  don't  you  know  me? 

Mrs.  H.  Mr.  Hardcastle,  as  I'm  alive  !  My  fears 
blinded  me.  But  who,  my  dear,  could  have  expect- 
ed to  meet  you  here,  in  this  frightful  place,  so  far 
from  home  ?    What  has  brought  you  to  follow  us  ? 

Hard.  Sure,  Dorothy,  you  have  not  lost  your  wits. 
So  far  from  home,  when  j'ou  are  within  forty  yards 
of  your  own  door,  (  To  Tony.)  This  is  one  of  your 
old  tricks,  you  graceless  rogue,  you.  {To  Mrs.H.) 
Don't  you  know  the  gate,  and  the  mulberry-tree? 
and  don't  you  remember  the  horsepond,  my  dear  ? 

Mrs.H.  Yes,  I  shall  remember  the  horsepond  as 
long  as  I  live  ;  I  have  caught  my  death  in  it.  (To 
Tony.)  And  is  it  to  you,  you  graceless  varlet,  I  owe 
all  this  ?  I'll  teach  tou  to  abuse  your  mother,  I  will, 

Tony.  Ecod,  mother,  all  the  parish  say  you  have 
spoiled  me,  and  so  you  may  take  the  fruits  on't. 

Mrs.  H.  I'll  spoil  you,  I  will !     (Beats  him  off.) 

Hard.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  lExit. 
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SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER. 


[Act  \| 


Scene  III. — A  Parlour. 
Enter  Sir  Charles  Marlow,  and  Miss  Hard- 
castle. 
Sir  C.  What  a  situation  am  I  in !  If  what  you 
saj  appears,  I  shall  then  find  a  guilty  son.  If  what 
he  says  be  true,  I  shall  then  lose  one  that,  of  all 
others,  I  most  wished  for  a  daughter. 

Miss  H.  I  ain  proud  of  your  approbation,  and  to 
shew  I  merit  it,  if  you  place  yourselves  as  I  directed, 
you  shall  hear  his  explicit  declaration.  Buthe  comes. 

Sir  C.  I'll  to  your  father,  and  keep  him  to  the  ap- 
pointment. {Exit. 
Enter  MarloW. 

Mar.  Though  prepared  for  setting  out,  I  come 
once  more  to  take  leave;  nor  did  I,  till  this  mo- 
ment, know  the  pain  I  feel  in  the  separation. 

Miss  H.  (^In  her  own  natural  manner.)  I  believe 
these  sufferings  cannot  be  very  great,  sir,  which  vou 
can  so  easily  remove.  A  day  or  two  longer,  perhaps, 
might  lessen  your  uneasiness,  by  shewing  the  little 
value. of  what  you  now  think  proper  to  regret. 

Mar.  This  girl  every  moment  improves  upon  me. 
(Aside.)  It  must  not  be,  madam.  I  have  already  tri- 
fled too  long  with  my  heart,  and  nothing  can  restore 
me  to  myself,  but  this  painful  effort  of  resolution. 

Miss  H.  Then  go,  sir  ;  I'll  urge  nothing  more  to 
detain  you.  Though  my  family  be  as  good  as  her's 
you  came  down  to  visit,  and  my  education,  I  hope, 
not  inferior,  what  are  these  advantages  without 
equal  affluence?  I  must  remain  contented  with  the 
slight  approbation  of  imputed  merit ;  I  must  have 
only  the  mockery  of  your  addresses,  while  all  your 
serious  aims  are  fix'd  on  fortune. 
Enter  Hardcastle  and  Sir  Chares  Marlow 
from  behind. 

Mar.  By  heaven,  madam,  fortune  was  ever  my 
smallest  consideration.  Your  beantv  first  caught 
my  eye  ;  for  who  could  see  that  without  emotion  ? 
But  every  moment  that  I  converse  with  you,  steals 
in  some  new  grace,  heightens  the  picture,  and  gives 
It  stronger  expression.  What,  at  first,  seemed  rustic 
plainness,  now  appears  refined  simplicity.  What 
seemed  forward  assurance,  now  strikes  me  as  the  re- 
sult of  courageous  innocence,  and  conscious  virtue. 
I  m  now  determined  to  stay,  madam,  and  I  have  too 
good  an  opinion  of  my  father's  discernment,  when  he 
sees  you,  to  doubt  his  approbation. 

MissH.  Sir,  I  must  entreat  you'll  desist.  As  our 
acquamtance  began,  so  let  it  end,  in  indifference,  I 
might  have  given  an  hour  or  two  to  levity,  but  se- 
riously, Mr.  Marlow,  do  you  think  I  could  ever  sub- 
mit to  a  connection  where  I  must  appear  mercenary, 
and  you  imprudent]  Do  you  think  I  could  ever 
catch  at  the  confident  addre'ss  of  a  secure  admirer  ? 

Mar.  (Kneeling.)  Does  this  look  like  security? 
Does  this  look  like  confidence?  No,  madam  ;  every 
moment  that  shows  me  your  merit,  only  serves  to 
increase  my  dillidence  and  confusion.  Here  let  me 
continue — 

.ftrC.  I  can  hold  it  no  longer.  (Coming  forward.) 
Charles,  Charles,  how  hast  thou  deceived  me  I  Is  this 
your  indifference — your  uninteresting  conversation  ? 

Hard.^Yoar  cold  contempt— your  formal  inter- 
view? What  have  vou  to  say  now  ? 

Mar.  That  I'm  all  amazement!  What  can  itmean? 

Hard.  It  means  that  you  can  say  and  unsay  things 
at  uleasnre  ;  that  you  can  address  a  lady  in  private, 
and  dfeny  it  in  public ;  that  you  have  one  story  for 
us,  and  another  for  my  daughter. 

Mar.  Daughter!  this  lady  your  daughter? 

Hard.  Yes,  sir;  my  only  daughter— my  Kate.— 
*\  hose  else  should  she  be? 

Mar.  Oh,  the  devil  ! 
_  MifsH.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  very  identical  tall,  squint- 
ing lady  you  were  pleased  to  take  me  for.  (Curt- 
aeymg.)  She  thalyou  addressed  as  the  mild,  modest 
sentimental  man  of  gravity  ;  and  the  bold,  forward 
agreeable  Rattle  of  the  ladies'  club,  ha !  ha'!  ha  I    ' 

Mar.  Zounds  I   there's  no  bearing  this. 

Miss  H.  In  whioh  of  your  characters,  sir,  will 


you  give  us  leave  to  address  you  ?  As  the  falterin 
gentleman,  with  looks  on  the  ground,  that  speak 
just  to  be  heard,  and  hates  hypocrisy  ?  or  the  loud 
confident  creature,  that  keeps  it  up  with  Mrs.  Man  \ 
trap,  and  old  Miss  Biddy  Buckskin,  till  three  in  th 
morning,  ha  !  ha  I  ha  ! 

Mar.  O,  curse  on  my  noisy  head!  I  never  at 
tempted  to  be  impudent  yet,  that  I  was  not  takei 
down.     I  must  be  gone. 

Hard.  By  the  hand  of  my  body,  but  you  shall  not 
I  see  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  fine 
it.  You  shall  not,  sir,  I  tell  you.  I  know  she'l 
forgive  you.  Won't  you  forgive  him,  Kate?  We'L 
all  forgive  you.     Take  courage,  man. 

[They  retire,  she  tormenting  him,  to  the  back  scene 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle  and  Tony. 

Mrs.  H.  So,  so,  they're  gone  off.  Let  them  go,  I 

Hard.  Who's  gone?  [care  not, 

Mrs.  H.  My  dutiful   niece   and  her  gentleman, 

Mr.  Hastings,  from  town ;    he    who    came   down 

with  our  modest  visitor  here. 

Sir  C.  Who,  my  honest  George  Hastings?  As 
worthy  a  fellow  as  lives,  and  the  girl  could  not  have 
made  a  more  prudent  choice.  1 

Hard.  Then,  by  the  hand  of  my  body,  I'mproudd 
of  the  connection.  ' 

Enter  Hastings  «w(rf  Miss  Neville, 
Mrs.  H.  What,  returned  so  soon !  I  beein  not  to 
like  it.    (Aside.)  ^ 

Hast.  (To  Hardcastle.)  For  my  late  attempt  to  ) 
fly  oft  with  your  niece,  let  my  present  confusion  be  • 
my  punishment.  We  are  now  come  back,  to  appeal  I 
from  your  justice  to  your  humanity.  By  her  father's » 
consent  I  first  paid  her  my  addresses,  and  our  pas- 
sions were  first  founded  in  duty. 

Miss  N.'^  Since  his  death,  I  have  been  obliged  to  * 
stoop  to  dissimulation  to  avoid  oppression.  In  an 
hour  of  levity,  I  was  ready  to  give  up  my  fortune  to 
secure  riiy  choice.  But  I'm  now  recovered  from 
the  delusion,  and  hope  from  your  tenderness  what 
IS  denied  me  from  a  nearer  connection. 

Hard.  Be  it  what  it  will,  I'm  glad  they  are  come 

back  to  reclaim  their  due.   Come  hither, Tony,  boy. 

Do  you  refuse  this  lady's  hand  which  I  now  ofleryon? 

Tony.  What  signifies  my  refusing?   You  know  I 

can  t  refuse  her  till  I'm  of  age,  father. 

Hard.  While  I  thought  concealing  your  age,  boy, 
was  likely  to  conduce  to  your  improvement,  I  con- 
curred with  ^our  mother's  desire  to  keep  it  secret. 
But  since  I  find  she  turns  it  to  a  wrong  use,  I  must 

now  declare  you  have  been  ofage  these  three  months. 

Tony.  Of  age  !  Am  I  of  age,  father? 

Hard.  Above  three  months. 

Tony.  Then  you'll  see  the  first  use  I'll  make  of 
my  liberty.  (Taking  Miss  Neville's  hand. )  Witness 
all  men  by  tliese  presents,  that  I,  Anthony  Lumpkin, 
esquire,  of  Blank -place,  refuse  you,  Constantia  Ne- 
yile,  spinster,  of  no  place  at  all,  for  my  true  and  law- 
ful wife.  So  Constantia  Neville  may  marry  whom  she 
pleases^  and  Tony  Lumpkin  is  liis  own  man  again. 

At  C.  O  brave  'squire  I 

Hast.  My  worthy  friend ! 

Mrs.  H.  My  uudutiful  offspring !  (Beats  Tony  off. ) 

Mar.  Joy,  my  dear  George ;  I  give  you  joy  sin- 
cerely ;  and,  could  I  prevail  upon  my  little  tyrant 
here  to  be  less  arbitrary,  I  should  be  the  happiest 
maji  alive,  if  you  would  return  me  the  favour. 

Hast.  (To  Mils  Hardcastle.)  Come,  madam, you 
are  now  driven  to  the  very  last  scene  of  all  your  con- 
trivances. I  know  you  like  him,  I'm  sure  he  loves 
you,  and  you  must  and  shall  have  him. 
A  ,  li^  ^/^"'V^  "'«"■  ''ands.)  And  I  say  so  too. 
And  Mr.  Mar  ow,  if  she  makes  as  good  a  wife  as 
she  has  a  daughter,  I  don't  believe  you'll  ever  repent 
your  bargain.  So  now  to  supper.  To-morrow  we 
shall  gather  all  the  poor  of  the  parish  about  us,  and 
the  mistakes  of  the  night  shalfbe  crowned  with  a 
merry  morning  ;  so, boy,  take  her  :  and,  as  you  have 
been  mistaken  in  the  mistress,  my  wish  is,  that  you 
may  never  be  mistaken  in  the  wife. 


SHE  WOULD  AND  SHE  WOULD  NOT; 

Or,  the  kind  IMPOSTOR; 
A  COMEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS.— BY  COLLEY  CIBBER. 
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Act  III Scene  1. 


HYPOLITA 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — An  Inn  at  Madrid. 
Eater  TrappantI. 

Trap,  Indeed,  my  friend  Trappanti,  thou'rt  in  a 
very  thin  condition  ;  thoa  hast  neither  master,  meat, 
nor  money :  not  but,  conldst  thou  part  with  that 
unappeasable  itch  of  eating,  too,  thou  hast  all  the 
ragged  virtues  that  were  requisite  to  set  up  an  an- 
cient philosopher.  Contempt  and  poverty,  kicks, 
thumps,  and  thinking,  thou  hast  endured  with  the 
best  of  them  ;  but  when  fortune  turns  thee  up  to 
hard  fasting,  that  is  to  say,  positively  not  eating  at 
all,  I  perceive  thou  art  a  downright  dunce,  with 
the  same  stomach,  and  no  more  philosophy  than  a 
hound  upon  horse-flesh.  Fasting's  the  devil!  Let 
me  see  :  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  most  frequented  inn 
about  Madrid;  and  if  a  keen  guest  or  two  should 
drop  in  now. — Hark  ! 

Host.  (  Within.)  Take  care  of  the  gentlemen's 
horses  there ;  see  them  well  rubbed  and  littered. 

Trap,  Just  alighted  !  If  they  do  but  stay  to  eat 
now!  Impudence  assist  me — Ah!  a  couple  of  pretty 
young  sparks,  faith ! 

Enter  Hypolita  and  Flora,  in  mens  habits;  a 

Postboy  with  a  portmanteau  following. 
Welcome  to  Madrid,  sir  ;  welcome,  sir. 

Flora.  Sir,  your  servant. 

Post.  Have  the  horses  pleased  your  honour? 

Htjp.  Very  well,  indeed,  friend  ;  pr'ythee,  set 
down  the  portmanteau,  and  see  that  the  poor  crea- 
tures want  nothing:  they  have  performed  well,  and 
deserve  our  care. 

Trap.  I'll  take  care  of  that,  sir;  here,  ostler. 

\^Exit  with  Postboy. 

Flora.  And  pray,  madam,  what  do  I  deserve'! 


Hyp.  Poor  Flora!  thou  art  fatigued,  indeed,  but 
I  shall  find  a  way  to  thank  thee  for't. 

Flora.  And  now,  madam,  pray,  what  do  you 
propose  will  be  the  end  of  our  journey? 

Hyp.  Why,  now  I  hope  the  end  of  my  wishes--^ 
Don  Philip,  I  need  not  tell  you  how  far  he  is  in  my 
heart. 

Flora.  No,  your  sweet  usage  of  him  told  me  that 
long  enough  ago;  but  now,  it  seems,  you  think  fit 
to  confess  it ;  and  what  is  it  yon  love  him  for,  pray  1 

Hyp.  His  manner  of  bearing  that  usage. 

Flora.  Ah!  dear  pride!  how  we  love  to  have  it 
tickled  !  But  he  does  not  bear  it,  you  see,  for  he"s 
coming  post  to  Madrid  to  marry  another  woman; 
nay,  one  he  never  saw.  [gaged  hira. 

Hyp.  An  unknown  face  can't  have  very  far  en- 

Flora.  How  came  he  to  be  engaged  to  her  at  all  ? 

Hyp.  Why,  I  engaged  him. 

Flora.  To  another!  '  [him. 

Hyp.  To  my  whole  sex,  rather  than  own  T  loved 

Flora.  Ah !  done  like  a  woman  of  courage. 

Hyp.  I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  parting 
with  my  power ;  besides,  he  took  me  at  such  an 
advantage,  and  pressed  me  so  home  to  a  surrender, 
I  could  have  torn  hira  piecemeal. 

Flora.  Ay,  I  warrant  you !  an  insolent — agreeable 
puppy  !     But  let  us  hear. 

Hyp.  I'll  tell  thee.  Flora;  you  know  Don  Philip 
wants  no  charm  that  can  recommend  him.  As  a 
lover,  in  rank  and  fortune,  I  confess  him  my  supe- 
rior; 'tis  the  thoughts  of  that  has  been  a  constant 
thorn  upon  my  wishes :  I  never  saw  him  in  the 
humblest  postore,  but  still  I  fancied  he  secretly 
presumed  his  rank  and  fortune  might  command  me  ; 
this  always  stung  my  pride,  and  made  me  over-act 
it ;  nay.  sometimes,  when  his  sufferings  have  almost 
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drawn  Ibe  tears  into  my  eyes,  I  have  turned  ll.e 
sulnect  with  some  trifling  talif,  or  hummed  a  spite- 
ful tune,  though  I  believe  his  heart  were  breaking. 
Flora.  But,  love  be  praised!  your  proud  sto- 
mach's come  down  for  it. 

Hyp.  Indeed,  'tis  not  altogether  so  high  as  twas. 
In  a  word,  his  last  letter  set  ine  at  my  wit's  end  ; 
and  when  I  came  to  myself,  you  may  remember 
you  thought  me  bewitched,  for  I  immediately  called 
for  my  boy's  clothes,  and  so  rode  after  him. 

Flora.  Why,  truly,  madam,  as  to  your  wits,  I've 
not  much  altered  my  opinion  of  them,  for  I  can't 
see  what  you  propose  by  it. 

Hyp.  My  whole  design,  Flora,  lies  in  this  port- 
manteau, and  these  breeches. 

Flora.  A  notable  design,  no  doubt;  but,  pray, 
let's  hear  it.  [tween  them. 

Hyp.  Why,  I  do  propose  to  be  twice  married  be- 
Flora.  How  !  twice? 

Hyp.  By  the  help  of  the  portmanteau,  I  intend  to 
marry  myself  to  Don  Philip's  new  mistress,  and 
then— I'll  put  off  my  breeches  and  marry  him. 

Flora.  Now  I  begin  to  take  ye  :  but,  pray,  what's 
in  the  porliuanteauT  and  how  came  you  by  it? 

Hi/p.  I  hired  one  to  steal  it  from  his  servant,  at 
the  last  inn  we  lay  at  in  Toledo  :  in  it  are  jewels  of 
value,  presents  to  my  bride,  gold,  good  store,  set- 
tlements, and  credential  letters,  to  certify  that  the 
bearer  (which  I  intend  to  be  myself)  is  Don  Philip, 
only  son  and  heir  of  Don  Fernando  de  las  Torres, 
now  residing  at  Seville,  whence  we  came. 

Flora.  A  very  smart  undertaking,  by  my  troth  ! 
and  pray,  madam,  what  part  am  I  to  act? 

Hyp.  My  woman  still:  when  I  can't  lie  for  my- 
self, you  are  to  do  it  for  me,  in  the  person  of  z 
coasin-german. 
Flora.  And  my  name  is  to  be — 
Hyp.  Don  Guzman,  Diego,  Mendez,  or  what  you 
please  ;  be  your  own  godfather. 

Flora.  Egad!  I  begin  to  like  it  mightily;  this 
may  prove  a  very  pleasant  adventure,  if  we  can  but 
come  off  without  lighting,  which,  by  the  way,  I 
don't  easily  perceive  we  shall ;  for,  to  be  sure,  Don 
Philip  will  make  the  devil  to  do  with  us  when  he 
finds  himself  here  before  he  comes  hither. 

Hyp.  Oh  !  let  me  alone  to  give  him  satisfaction. 
Flora.  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  alone,  if  you  do 
give  him  satisfaction;  for  my  part,  I  can  push  no 
more  than  I  can  swim. 
Hyp.  But  you  can  bully,  upon  occasion. 
Flora.  I  can  scold,  when  my  blood's  up. 
Hyp.  That's  the  same  thing.  Bullying  in  breeches, 
Tvoold  be  scolding  in  petticoats. 

Flora.  Say  ye  so?  why,  then,  don  look  to  your- 
self; if  I  don't  give  you  as  good  as  you  bring,  I'll 
be  content  to  wear  breeches  as  long  as  l  live. 
Well,  madam,  now  you  have  opened  the  plot,  pray 
when  is  the  play  to  begin? 

Hyp.  I  hope  to  have  it  all  over  in  less  than  four 
hours ;  we'll  just  refresh  ourselves  with  what  the 
house  affords,  and  wait  upon  my  father-in-law. 
How  now!  what  would  this  fellow  have'! 

He-miter  Trai'PANTI. 

Trap.  Servant,  gentlemen  ;  1  have  taken  nice  care 
of  your  nags  ;  good  catlle  they  are,  by  my  troth  ! 
right  and  sound,  I  warrant  'era ;  they  deserve  care, 
and  they  have  had  it,  and  shall  have  it,  if  they  stay 
in  this  house :  I  always  stand  by,  sir,  to  see  thein 
rubbed  down  with  my  own  eyes  :  catch  me  trusting 
an  ostler,  111  give  you  leave  to  fdl  for  me,  and  drink 
for  me,  too. 

Flora.  I  have  seen  this  fellow  somewhere. 
( -'';''"■/  to  Hypolita. ) 

Trap.  Heyday!  What,  no  cloth  laid !  was  ever 
such  attendance  !  Hey  !  house,  tapster,  landlord  ! 
hey  !  (Knocks.)  What  was  it  you  bespoke,  gentle- 
men ? 

Ifyp.  Really, sir,  I  ask  .oar par-Jon 
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Trap.  Psha!  dear  sir,  never  talk  of  it ;  Hive  here 
hard  by— I  have  a  lodging— I  can't  call  it  a  lodging 
neither — that  is,  I  have  a — sometimes  I  am  here, 
and  sometimes  I  am  there ;  and  so,  here  and  there 
one  makes  shift,  you  know.  Hey  !  will  these  people 
never  come?  [sir. 

Hyp.  You  give  a  very  good  account  of  yourself. 
Trap.  Oh  I  nothing  at  all,  sir.    Lord,  sir ! — was 
it  fish  or  flesh,  sir? 

Flora.  Really,  sir,  we  have  bespoke  nothing  yet. , 
Trap.  Nothing !  for  shame !  it's  a  sign  you  are 
young  travellers;  you  don't  know  this  house,  sir; 
why,  they'll  let  you  starve  if  you  don't  stir,  and  I 
call,  and  that  like  thunder,  too.    Hallo!  [sir?  ' 

Hyp.  Ah!  you  eat  here,  sometimes,  I  presume. 
Trap.  Humph!  Ay,  sir,  that's  as  it  happens — 1 1 
seldom  eat  at  home,  indeed.    Hallo  I 

Enter  Host. 

Host.  Did  you  call,  gentlemen? 
Trap.  Yes,  and  bawl,  too,  sir:  here,  the  gentle- 
men are  almost  famished,  and  nobody  comes  near  " 
them  :  what  have  you  in  the  bouse  now  that  will  be  • 
ready  presently? 

Host.  You  may  have  what  you  please,  sir. 
Hyp.  Can  you  get  ns  a  partridge? 
Host.  Sir,  we  have  no  partridges;  but  we'll  get  : 
you  what  you  please  in  a  moment:  we  have  a  very  i 
good  neck  of  mutton,  sir;  if  you  please,  it  shall  be 
clapped  down  in  a  moment. 

Hyp.  Have  you  no  pigeons  or  chickens? 
Host.  Trul^',  sir,  we  have  no  fowl  in  the  house  at  . 
present;  if  you  please,  you  may  have  anything  else  : 
in  a  moment. 

Hyp.  Then,  pr'ythee,  get  us  some  young  rabbits. . 
Host.  Rabbits !     Od  rabbit  it !    rabbits  are  so  ' 
scarce  they  are  not  to  be  had  for  money. 
Flora.  Have  you  any  fish  ? 

Host.  Fish!  sir,  I  dressed,  yesterday,  the  finest 
dish  that  ever  came  upon  a  table;  I  am  sorry  we 
have  none  left,  sir;  but,  if  you  please,  you  may 
have  anything  else  in  a  moment. 

Trap.  Plague  on  thee!   hast  thou  nothing  but 
anything  else  in  the  house? 
Host.  Very  good  mutton,  sir. 
Hyp.  Pr'ythee,  get  us  a  saddle,  then. 
Host.  Don't  you  love  the  neck,  sir? 
Hyp.  Have  ye  nothing  in  the  house  but  the  neck  1 
Host.  Really,  sir,  we  don't  use  to  be  so  unpro- 
vided; but,  at  present,  we  have  nothing  else  left. 

Trap.  Egad !    it's   neck  or   nothing   here,    sir. 

Faith  !  sir,  I  don't  know  but  a  nothing  else  may  be 

very  good  meat,  when  anything  else  is  not  to  be  bad. 

Hyp.  Then,  pr'ythee,  friend,  let's  have  thy  neck 

of  mutton  before  that  is  gone  too. 

Trap.  Sir,  he  shall  lay  it  down  this  minute;  I'll 
see  it  done ;  gentlemen,  I'll  wait  upon  ye  presently  ; 
for  a  minute  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  and  leave  to 
lay  the  cloth  myself. 
Hyp.  By  no  means,  sir. 

Trap,  No  ceremony,  dear  sir;  indeed,  I'll  do  it. 

[^Exit  with  Host, 

Hyp.  What  can  this  familiar  puppy  be? 

Flora.  With  much  ado  I  have  recollected  his 

face.     Don't  you  remember,  madam,  about:  two  or 

three  years  ago,  Don  Philip  had  a  trusty  servant, 

called  Trappanti,  that  used,  now  and  then,  to  slip  a 

note  into  your  hand,  as  you  came  from  church? 

Hyp.  Is  this  he  that  Philip  turned  away  for  say- 
ing I  was  as  proud  as  a  beauly,  and  homely  enough 
to  be  good  humoured? 

Flora.  The  very  same,  I  assure  ye ;  only,  as  yoa 
see,  starving  has  altered  his  air  a  little. 

Hyp.  Poor  fellow  !  I  am  concerned  for  him  :  whal 
makes  him  so  far  from  Seville? 

Flora.  I  am  afraid  all  places  are  alike  to  him. 
Hyp,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  lake  him  into  my 
service;  his  assurance  may  be  useful,  as  my  case 
stands. 
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Flora.  You  would  not  tell  him  who  you  are? 

Hyp.  There's  no  occasion  for  it.  I'll  talk  with 
him. 

Re-enter  Trappanti. 

Trap.  Your  dinner's  upon  the  spit,  gentlemen, 
and  the  cloth  is  laid  in  the  best  room.  Are  yon  not 
for  a  whet,  sir 7  What  wine,  what  wine"!  Hey! 

Flora.  We  give  you  trouble,  sir. 

Trap.  Not  in  the  least,  sir.    Hey!  {Knocks.) 

Re-enter  Host. 

Host.  D'ye  call,  gentlemen? 

Hyp.  Ay  ;  what  wine  have  ye? 

Host.  What  sort  you  please,  sir? 

Flora.  Sir,  will  j'ou  please  to  name  it?  {To 
Trappanti. ) 

Trap.  Nay,  pray,  sir —  [shall. 

Hyp.  No  ceremony,  dear  sir;  upon  my  word  you 

Trap.  Upon  my  soul,  you'll  make  me  leave  ye, 
gentlemen. 

Hyp.  Come,  come,  no  words;  pr'ythee,  you  shall. 

Trap.  Psha  !  but  why  this  among  friends,  now  1 
Here,  have  ye  any  right  Galicia? 

Host.  The  best  in  Spain,  I  warrant  it. 

Trap.  Let's  taste  it;  if  it  be  good,  set  us  out 
half-a-dozen  bottles  for  dinner. 

Host.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Flora.  Who  says  this  fellow's  a  starving  nowl 
On  my  conscience,  the  rogue  has  more  impudence 
than  a  lover  at  midnight.  {Apart  to  Hyp.) 

Hyp.  Hang  him  I  lis  inoffensive;  I'll  humour 
him.  {Apart.)  Pray,  sir,  (for  I  find  we  are  like  to 
be  better  acquainted,  therefore,  I  hope  you  won't 
take  my  question  ill,) — 

Trap.  Oil  1  dear  sir ! 

Hyp.  What  profession  may  you  be  of? 

I'rap.  Profession,  sir!  I — t — Ods  me!  here's 
the  wine.  [Re-enter  Host.]  Come,  fill  out :  hold  ! 
let  me  taste  it  first:  ye  blockhead,  would  ye  have 
the  gentleman  drink  before  he  knows  whether  it  be 
good  or  not?  {Drinks.)  Yes,  'twill  do;  give  me 
the  bottle,  I'll  fill  myself.  Now,  sir,  is  not  that  a 
glass  of  right  wine"?  {To  Hypolila.) 

Hyp.  Extremely  good,  indeed.  But,  sir,  as  to 
my  question.  [for  us  all. 

Trap.  I'm  afraid,  sir,  that  mutton  won't  be  enough 

Hyp.  Oh!  pray,  sir,  bespeak  what  jou  please. 

Trap.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant.  Here, 
master!  pr'ythee,  get  us — Eh!  ay,  get  us  a  dozen 
of  poached  eggs — a  dozen,  d'ye  hear?  just  to  pop 
down  a  little. 

Host.  Yes,  sir. 

Trap.  Friend,  let  there  be  a  little  slice  of  bacon 
to  every  one  of  them. 

Host.  Yes,  sir:  a  little  thin  slice,  sir?    {Going.) 

Trap.  No,  you  dog!  not  too  thin. 

Hyp.  But,  sir — 

Trap.  Odso!  I  had  like  to  have  forgot — here,  a 
— Sancho,  Sancho!  ay,  isn't  your  name  Saucho? 

Host.  Diego,  sir. 

Trap.  Oh !  ay,  Diego !  that's  true,  indeed,  Diego ! 
Humph ! 

Hyp.  I  must  e'en  let  him  alone;  there's  no  put- 
ting in  a  word  till  his  mouth's  full.  {Apart.) 

Trap.  Come,  here's  to  thee,  Diego  !  {Drinks and 
fills  again.)    That  I  should  forget  thy  name  though. 

Host.  No  great  harm,  sir. 

Trap.  Diego,  eh  !  a  very  pretty  name,  faith  !  I 
think  you  are  married,  are  you  not,  Diego? 

Host.  Ay,  ay,  sir. 

Trap.  Ah!  How  many  children? 

Host,  Nine  girls  and  a  boy,  sir. 

Trap.  Ah!  Nine  girls!  Come,  here's  to  thee 
again,  Diego.  Nine  girls!  a  stirring  woman,  I 
dare  say ;  a  good  housewife,  eh !  Diego? 

Host.  Pretty  well,  sir. 

Trap.  Makes  all  her  pickles  herself,  I  warrant 
ye!     Does  she  do  olives  well? 

Host,  Will  you  be  pleased  to  taste  them,  sir? 


Trrtp.  Taste  them  I  humph!  pr'ytliee,  let's  have 
a  plate,  Diego. 

Host.  Yes,  sir. 

Hyp.  And  our  dinner  as  soon  as  you  please,  sirj 
when  it's  ready,  call  us. 

Host.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Hyp.  But,  sir,  I  was  askingyou  of  yoor  profession. 

Trap.  Profession!  really,  sir,  I  don't  use  to  pro- 
fess much  ;  I  am  a  plain-dealing  sort  of  a  man  ;  if  I 
say  I'll  serve  a  gentleman,  he  may  depend  upon  me. 

Flora,  Have  you  ever  served,  sir? 

7'rnp.  Not  these  two  last  campaigns. 

Hyp.  How  so? 

Trap.  Some  words  with  my  superior  officer;  I 
was  a  little  too  free  in  speaking  my  mind  to  him. 

Hyp.  Don't  you  think  of  serving  again,  sir? 

Trap.  If  a  good  post  falls  in  my  way. 

Hyj}.  I  believe  I  could  help  you.  Pray,  sir, 
when  you  served  last,  did  you  take  pay  or  wages? 

Trap.  Pay,  sir!  Yes,  sir,  I  was  paid,  cleared 
subsistence  and  arrears  to  a  farthing. 

Hyp.  And  your  late  commander's  name  was — 

Trap.  Don  Philip  de  las  Torres.. 

Hyp.  Of  Seville? 

Trap.  Of  Seville. 

Hyp.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant.  You  need 
not  be  curious ;  for  I  am  sure  you  don't  know  me, 
though  I  do  you,  and  your  condition  ;  which,  I  dare 
promise  you,  I'll  mend  upon  our  better  acquaint- 
ance. And  your  first  step  to  deserve  it,  is  to  an- 
swer me  honestly  to  a  few  questions:  keep  your 
assurance  still ;  it  may  do  me  service,  I  shall  like 
yon  better  for  it:  come,  here's  to  encourage  you. 
{Gives  him  money.) 

Trap.  Sir,  my  humble  service  to  you. 

Hyp.  Well  said. 

Flora.  Nay,  I'll  pass  my  word  he  sha'n't dwindle 
into  modesty. 

Trap.  I  never  heard  a  genlleman  talk  better  in 
my  life.  I  have  seen  such  a  sort  of  face  before,  but 
where  I  don't  know,  nor  I  don't  care.  It's  your 
glass,  sir. 

/fyp.  Grararaercy!  here,  cousin!  {Drinis  to 
Flora.)  Come,  now,  what  made  Don  Philip  turn 
you  out  of  his  service  !    Why  did  you  leave  him  ? 

Trap.  'Twastime,  I  think;  his  wits  had  left  him; 
the  man  was  mad. 

Hyp.  Mad ! 

Trap.  Ay,  stark  mad — in  love. 

Hyp.  In  love!    How,  pray? 

Trap.  Very  deep — up  to  the  ears,  over  head, 
drowned  by  this  time;  he  would  in — I  would  have 
had  him  stopped  when  he  was  up  to  the  middle. 

Hyp.  What  was  she  he  was  in  love  with? 

Trap.  The  devil ! 

Hyp.  So !  now  for  a  very  ugly  likeness  of  my 
own  face.  {Aside.)   What  sort  of  a  devil? 

Trap.  The  damning  sort — a  woman! 

Hijp.  Had  she  no  name  ? 

Trap.  Her  Christian  name  was  Donna  Hjpolita: 
but  her  proper  name  was  Shuttlecock. 

Flora.  How  d'ye  like  that?  {Apart  to  Hyp.) 

Hyp.  Pretiy  v/ell.  {Apart.)  Was  she  handsome  1 

Trap.  Humph!  so,  so  ! 

Flora.  How  d'ye  like  that?  {Apart.) 

Hyp.  Humph!  so,  so!  {Apart.)  Had  she  wit? 

Traj).  Sometimes. 

Hyp.  Good  humour? 

Trap.  Very  seldom. 

Hyp.  Proud? 

Trap.  Ever. 

Hyp.  Was  she  honest? 

Trap.  Very  proud. 

Hyp.  What!  had  she  no  good  qualities? 

Trap.  Faith!  I  don't  remember  them. 

Hyp.  Ah!  d'3'e  think  she  loved  him?  [wife. 

Trap.  If  she  did,  'twas  as  the  cobbler  loved iiis 

Hyp.  How  was  that? 

Trap,  Why,  he  beat  her  thrice  a  day,  and  told 
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his  neighbours  he  loved  her  never  the  worse ;  bnt 
he  was  resolved  she  should  never  know  it. 

Hi/p.  Did  she  use  him  so  very  ill? 

Trap.  Like  a  jade. 

Flora.  How  d'ye  do  now  ?  (Apart.) 

7/y;Aldon'tknow;niethinks,I — (Apart.) — But, 
sure  ! — What!  was  she  not  handsome,  say  ye? 

Trap.  A  devilisli  tongue! 

Hi/p.  Was  she  aglyf 

Flora.  Ay,  say  that,  at  your  peril.  (Aside.) 

Hyp.  What  was  she?    How  did  she  look? 

Trap.  Look  !  Why,  faith  1  the  woman  looked  very 
-well  when  she  had  a  blush  in  her  face. 

Hyp.  Did  she  oflen  blush? 

Trap.  I  never  saw  her. 

Flora.  How  d'ye  like  thepicture,raa'am?(J/jar<) 

Hyp.  I  am  as  humble  as  an  ofl'endiug  lover. 
(Apart.) 

Re-enter  Host. 

Host.  Gentlemen,  your  dinner's  upon  table.  [Exi*. 

Hyp.  That's  well!  Come,  sir,  at  dinner  I'll  give 
you  further  instructions  how  you  may  serve  your- 
self and  ms. 

Trap.  Come,  sir.  (To  Flora.) 

Flora.  Nay,  dear  sir,  no  ceremony. 

Trap.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant.  (As  they 
are  going,  Hypolila  stops  them.)  [see  me. 

Hyp.  Come  back ;  here's  one  I  don't  care  should 

Trap.  Sir,  the  dinner  will  be  cold. 

Hyp.  Do  you  eat  it  hot,  then  ;  we  are  not  hungry. 

Trap.  Sir,  your  humble  servant  again.         ^Exit. 

Flora.  You  seem  concerned;  who  is  it? 

Hyp.  My  brother  Octavio,  as  I  live  I  Come  this 
way.  (They  retire.) 

Enter  OcTAVio  and  a  Senant. 

Oct.  Jasper,  run  immediately  to  Rosara's  woman, 
tell  her  I  am  just  come  to  town  ;  slip  that  note  into 
her  hand,  and  stay  for  an  answer. 

Flora.  'Tis  he.  (Apart  to  Hypolila.) 

Re-enter  Host,  condupling  DoN  Philip. 

Host.  Here,  sir,  please  to  walk  this  way. 

Flora.  And  Don  Philip,  by  Jupiter!  (Apart.) 

Don  P.  When  my  servant  comes,  send  him  to 
me  immediately. 

Host.  Yes,  sir. 

Hyp.  Nay,  then,  it's  time  for  us  to  make  ready. 
Alloiis!  lApart.     Exit  with  Flora. 

Oct.  Don  Philip! 

Don  P.  Dear  Octavio! 

Oct.  What  lucky  point  of  the  compass  could 
blow  us  upon  one  another  so? 

Don  P.  Faith  !  a  wind  very  contrary  to  my  in- 
clination: but  (he  worst,  I  see,  blows  some  good  ; 
I  am  overjoyed  to  see  you.  But  what  makes  you 
so  far  from  the  army  ? 

Oct.  Oh!  friend,  such  an  unfortunate  occasion, 
yet  such  a  lucky  discovery!  such  a  mixture  of  jov 
and  torment  no  poor  dog  upon  earth  was  ever 
plagued  with. 

Don  P.  Unriddle,  pray. 

Oct.  Don't  you  remember,  about  six  months  ago, 
1  wrote  you  word  of  a  dear,  delicious,  sprightly 
creature,  that  I  had  bombarded  for  a  whole  summer 
to  no  \iurpose? 

Don  P.  I  remember.  [now  capitulates. 

Oct.  That  same  silly,  stubborn,  charming  angel 

Dqh  p.  Then  she's  taken. 

Oct.  I  can't  tell  that;  for,  you  must  know,  her 
perlidious  faiher,  contrary  to  his  treaty  with  me, 
and  her  inclination,  is  going  to — 

Don  P.  Marry  her  to  another? 

Oct.  Of  a  belter  estate  than  mine,  it  seems. 
There's  her  express;  read  it. 

HVPOLITA,  Floka,  nnrf  Trapi'ANTI,  appear  in  the 
balcony. 

Flora.  Trappanli,  there's  your  old  master. 
(Apart.) 


Trap.  Ay,  T  know  him  again ;  but  I  raay  chance 
to  tell  liim  he  did  not  know  a  good  servant  wheoi 
he  had  him.  (Apart.) 

Don  P.  (Reads.)  "My  father  has  concluded 
match  for  me  with  one  I  never  saiv,  and  intends,  mi 
two  days,  to  perfect  it;  the  gentleman  is  expected' 
every  hour.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  knoiv  anyfriendi 
that  has  a  belter  title  to  me,  advise  him  forfhivith  lO' 
put  in  his  claim  :  I  an  almost  out  of  my  senses;  lehich' 
you'll  easily  believe,  when  I  tell  you  if  such  an  ona. 
should  make  haste,  I  sha'ii't  have  time  to  refuse  himi 
anything." 

Hyp.  How's  this?  (Apart.) 

Don  P.  No  name. 

Oct.  She  never  would  trust  it  in  a  letter. 

Flora.  If  this  should  be  Don  Philip's  mistress! 
(Apart.) 

Trap.  Sir,  you  may  take  my  word  it  is  ;  I  know 
the   lady,    and   what  the  neighbours   say  of  her 
(Apart.) 

Don  P.  What  will  you  do  in  this  case  ? 

Oct.  That  I  don't  yet  know  ;  I  have  just  sent  my> 
servant  to  tell  her  1  am  come  to  town,  and  beg  sa< 
opportunity  to  speak  with  her:  I  long  to  see  her: 
I  warrant,  the  poor  fool  will  be  so  soft  and  humble, 
now  she's  in  a  fright.  [her? 

Don  P.  What  will  you  propose  at  your  meeting, 

Oct.  I  don't  know ;  may  be,  another  meeting  :  at 
least,  it  will  come  to  a  kind  look,  a  kiss,  good  b'ye, 
and  a  sigh.  Ah  !  if  I  can  but  persuade  her  to  rum 
away  with  me ! 

Don  P.  Consider! 

Oct.  Ah  !  so  I  do :  what  pleasure  'twould  be  toi 
have  her  steal  out  of  her  bed  in  a  sweet,  moonshiny] 
night !  to  hear  her  come  pat,  pat,  pat,  along  in  hen 
slippers,  with  nothing  but  a  thin  silk  night-gowni 
loose  about  her!  and,  in  this  tempting  dress,  tO' 
have  her  jump  into  my  arms,   breathless  with  fear. 

Don  P.  Octavio,  I  envy  thee;  thou  art  the  hap- 
piest man  in  thy  temper — 

Oct.  And  ibou  art  the  most  altered  I  ever  knew : 
pr'ythee,  what  makes  thee  so  much  upon  the  hum- 
drum? Well,  are  my  sister  and  you  come  to  a 
right  understanding  yet?   When  do  you  marry? 

Don  P.  My  condition,  Octavio,  is  very  mucki 
like  your  mistress's  :  she  is  going  to  marry  the  mam 
she  never  saw,  and  I  the  woman. 

Oct.  Sdeath  !  you  make  me  tremble.  I  hope  'tis' 
not  my  mistress. 

Don  P.  Thy  mistress!  that  were  an  idle  fear; 
Madrid's  a  wide  place.  Or,  if  it  were,  (she  loving: 
you,)  my  frieudship  and  my  honour  would  obligO' 
me  to  desist. 

Oct.  That's  generouSj  indeed!  But  still  yoU' 
amaze  me.  Are  you  quite  broken  off  with  myj 
sister?  1  hope  she  has  given  you  no  reason  to  for- 
get her? 

Doti  P.  The  most  severe  that  ever  beauty  printed' 
in  the  heart  of  man,  a  coldness  unaccountable  tot 
sense. 

Oct.  Psha!  dissembled. 

Don  P.  I  can't  think  it ;  lovers  are  soon  flattered' 
into  hope  ;  but  she  appeared  to  ine  indifferent  to  so 
nice  a  point,  that  she  has  ruined  me  without  the 
trouble  of  resolving  it. 

Oct.  For  all  her  usage  of  you,  I'll  be  racked  if 
she  did  not  love  you. 

Don  P.  I  rather  think  she  hated  me:  however, 
now 'tis  past,  and  I  must  endeavour  to  think  no 
more  of  her.  [lady? 

Oct.  Then  you  are  determined  to  marry  this  other 

Dow  P.  That's  my  business  to  Madrid. 

Trap.  Which  shall  be  done  to  your  hand.  (^jortW.) 

Don  P.  Besides,  I  am  now  obliged  by  contract.' 

Oct.  Then,  (though  she  be  my  sister,)  may  some  ' 
jealous,  old,  ill-natured  dog  revenge  your  quarrel 
to  her. 

Don  P.  Come,  forget  it. 

[Exeunt  Hypolila,  Flora,  and  Trappanli. 
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Oct.  With  all  my  heart ;  let's  go  in  and  drink 
your  new  mistress's  health.  When  do  you  visit  her? 

Don  P.  I  intended  it  immediately ;  but  an  un- 
lucky accident  has  hindered  nie ;  one  of  my  ser- 
vants fell  sick  upon  the  road,  so  that  I  am  forced 
to  make  shift  with  one,  and  he  is  the  most  negli- 
gent, sottish  rogue  in  nature;  has  left  the  portman- 
teau, where  all  my  writings  and  letters  of  concern 
are,  behind  him  at  the  last  town  we  lay,  so  that  I 
can't  properly  visit  the  lady  or  her  father  till  I  am 
able  to  assure  tliem  who  J  am.  [them. 

Oct.  Why  don't  you  go  back  yourself  to  see  for 

Don  P'.  I  have  sent  my  servant ;  for  I  am  really 
tired  :  I  was  loth  to  appear  too  much  concerned  for 
them,  lest  the  rascal  should  think  it  worth  his  while 
to  run  away  with  them. 

Re-enter  a  Servant  to  OCTAVIO. 

Oct.  How  now? 

Serv.  Here's  an  answer,  sir.  {Gives  a  letter.) 

Oct.  My  dear  friend,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons, 
I  must  leave  you  this  minute;  the  kind  creature  has 
sent  for  me;  I  am  a  soldier,  you  know,  and  orders 
must  be  obeyed;  when  I  come  off  duty,  I'll  imme- 
diately wait  upon  you.  {To  Don  P.) 

Don  P.  You'll  find  me  here,  or  hear  of  nie : 
adieu !  [Exit  Oclavio.']  Here,  house !  [Re-enter 
Host.l  Pr'ythee,  see  if  my  servant  be  come  yet. 

Host.  1  believe  he  is,  sir;  is  he  not  in  blue! 

Don  P.  Ay,  where  is  the  sof?  [g^te. 

Host.  Just  refreshing  himself  with  a  glass  at  the 

Don  P.  Pray,  tell  the  gentleman  I'd  speak  with 
bim.  [Exit  Host.~^  In  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
there  is  not  a  greater  plague  than  servants.  Hey  ! 
Soto,  Soto! 

Enter  SoTO,  drunk. 

Soto.  Did  you  please  to — such — call,  sir? 

Don  P.  W  hat's  the  reason,  blockhead,  I  must 
always  wait  upon  you  thus? 

Suto.  Sir,  I  did  not  know  anything  of  it;  I — I — 
came  as  soon  as  you  se — se — se — sent  for  me. 

Don  P.  And  why  not  without  sending,  sir?  Did 
you  think  t  expected  no  answer  to  the  business  I 
sent  you  about] 

Soto.  Yes,  sir,  I  did  think  you  would  be  willing 
— that  is — to  have  an  account — so  I  staid  to  take  a 
glass  at  the  door,  because  I  would  not  be  out  of  the 
way — huh  !  [manteau? 

Don  P.  You  are  drunk,  rascal !  where's  the  port- 

Solo.  Sir,  I  am  here— if  you  please,  I'll  give  you 
the  whole  account  how  the  matter  is — huh  ! 

Don  P.  Speak,  villain!  {Strikes  him.) 

Solo.  I  will,  sir,  as  soon  as  I  can  put  my  words 
into  an  intelligible  order;  I  a'n't  running  away,  sir. 

Don  P.  To  the  point,  sirrah  ! 

Soto.  Not  of  your  sword,  dear  sir. 

Don  P.  Sirrah,  be  brief,  or  til  murder  you : 
where's  the  portmanteau  1 

Soto.  Sir,  as  I  hope  to  breathe,  I  made  all  the 
strictest  search  in  the  world,  and  drunk  at  every 
house  upon  the  road,  going  and  coming,  and  asked 
about  it ;  and  so  at  last,  as  I  was  coming  within  a 
mile  of  the  town  here,  I  found  then — 

Don  P.  What? 

Soto.  That  it  must  certainly  be  lost. 

Don  P.  Dog!  d'ye  think  this  must  satisfy  me  1 
{Beats  him.) 

Soto.  Lord,  sir  !  you  won't  hear  reason.  Are  you 
sure  you  haven't  it  about  you?  If  I  know  anything 
of  it,  I  wish  I  may  be  burnt.  [tion. 

Don  P.  Villain!  your  life  can't  make  me  satisfac- 

Soto.  No,  sir?  that's  hard — a  man's  life  can't — 
for  my  part — I — I — 

Don  P.  Why  do  I  vent  my  rage  against  a  sot,  a 
clod  of  earth?  I  should  accuse  myself  for  trusting 

'  Soto.  Sir —  [him. 

Don  P.  BeVlumb! 

Solo.  Ahuh!   Yes. 
..Don  P.lli  this  rascal  had  stolen  it,  sure  he  would 


not  have  ventured  to  come  back  again.  I  am  con- 
founded. Neither  Don  Manuel  nor  his  daughter 
know  me,  nor  any  of  his  family.  If  I  should  not 
visit  him  till  I  can  receive  fresh  letters  from  my 
father,  he'll,  in  the  meantime,  think  himself  affronted 
by  my  neglect.  W^hat  shall  I  do  ?  Suppose  I  go 
and  tell  him  ray  misfortune,  and  beg  his  patience 
till  we  can  hear  again  from  Seville.  I  must  think. 
Hey,  Soto!  [Exit. 

Soto.  I  had  rather  bought  a  portmanteau  out  of 
my  own  pocket,  than  had  such  a  life  about  it.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Hypolita,  Flora,  and  Trappanti. 

Traii.  Hold,  sir!  let  me  touch  up  your  fore-top  a 
little. 

Hyp.  Well,  Trappanti,  you  know  yourbusiness  ; 
and  if  I  marry  the  lady,  you  know  my  promise,  too.-. 

Trap.  Sir,  I  shall  remember  them  both.  Odso  ! 
I  had  like  to  have  forgot — Here,  house  !  a  basin  and 
washball !  I've  a  razor  about  me.  Hey  !  {Knocks.) 

Hyp.  What's  the  matter? 

Trap.  Sir,  you  are  not  shaved. 

Hyp.  Shaved! 

Trap.  Ever  while  you  live,  sir,  go  with  a  smooth 
chin  to  your  mistress.  Hey!  {Knocks.) 

Hyp.  This  puppy  does  so  plague  me  with  his 
impertinence,  I  shall  laugh  out,  and  discover  my- 
self. {Aside.) 

Trap.  Why,  Diego!  {Knocks.) 

Hyp.  Psha!  pr'ythee,  don't  stand  fooling,  we're 
in  haste. 

Flora.  Ay,  ay;  shave  another  time. 

Trap.  Nay,  what  you  please,  sir  ;  your  beard  is 
not  much,  you  may  wear  it  to-day.  {Taking  her  by 
the  chin.) 

Flora.  Ay,  and  to-morrow,  too:  pray,  sir,  will 
you  see  the  coach  ready,  and  put  in  the  things? 

Trap.  Sir,  I'll  see  the  coach  ready,  and  put  in 
the  things.  [Exit, 

Flora.   Come,  madam,   courage!    now  let's  do 
something  for  the  honour  of  our  sex;  give  a  proof 
of  our  parts,  and  tell  mankind  we  can  contrive, 
fatigue,  bustle,  and  bring  about  as  well  as  the  best  • 
of  them. 

Hyp.  Well  said.  Flora  I  for  the  honour  of  our 
sex  be  it,  then,  and  let  the  grave  dons  think  them- 
selves as  wise  as  they  please;  but  nature  knows 
there  goes  more  wit  to  the  management  of  some 
amours,  than  the  hardest  point  in  politics. 

Therefore,  to  men  th'  affair  of  state's  confin'd,    ~% 

Wisely  to  us  the  state  of  love's  assign  d,  > 

As  love's  the  weightier  business  of  mankind.        j 

[E.xeunt. 
ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Don  Manuel's  House. 
Enter  RosARA  onrf  ViLETTA. 

Vil.  Hear  reason. 

Ros.  Talk  of  Octavio,  then. 

Vil.  How  do  you  know  but  the  gentleman  your 
father  designs  for  you,  may  prove  as  pretty  a  fellow 
as  he?  if  you  should  happen  to  like  him  as  well. 

Ros.  Do  you  expect  Octavio  should  thank  you 
for  this  ? 

Vil.  The  gentleman  is  no  fool.  [his  love. 

Ros.  He'll  hate  any  one  that  is  not  a  friend  to 

Vil.  Hang  them,  say  I !  but  can't  one  quench  the 
thirst  without  jumping  into  the  river?  Is  there  no 
difference  between  cooling  and  drowning?  If  Oc- 
tavio must  be  the  man,  I  say,  let  Don  Philip  be  the 
husband. 

Ros.  I  tell  you,  fool,  I'll  have  no  man  but  a  hus- 
band, and  no  husband  but  Octavio  :  when  you. find 
I  am  weary  of  him,  I'll  give  yon  leave  to  talk  to 
me  of  somebody  else. 

Vil.  In  vain,  I  see.  I  have  done,  madam :  one 
must  have  time  to  be  wise;  but,  in  the  meanwhile, 
what  do  ye  resolve?  Positively  not  to  marry  Don 
Philip. 
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Ros.  I  don't  know  what  I  sliall  do,  till  I  seeOc- 
tavio;  wlien  did  he  saj  he  would  be  here? 

Vil.  Oil !  I  dare  not  tell  ^^ou,  madam. 

Ros.  Why? 

Vil.  I  am  bribed  to  the  contrary. 

Ros.  By  whom  1 

Vil.  Octavio.  He  just  now  sent  me  this  lovely 
piece  of  gold,  not  to  tell  you  what  time  he  would 
be  here. 

Ros.  Nay,  then,  V'iletta,  here  are  two  pieces  Ihat 
are  twice  as  lovely  ;  tell  me  when  I  shall  see  him. 

Vil.  Humph  !  these  are  lovely  pieces,  indeed. 
(Smiling.) 

Ros.  When,  Viletta? 

Vil.  Have  you  no  more  of  them,  madam? 

Ros.  Psha  !  there,  take  purse  and  all ;  will  that 
content  tliee? 

Vil.  Oh!  dear  madam,  I  sliould  be  unconscion- 
able to  desire  more;  bat,  really,  I  was  willing  to 
have  them  all  first.  (Courtesying.) 

Ros.  When  will  he  come? 

Vil.  Why,  the  poor  gentleman  has  been  hanker- 
ing about  the  house  this  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  but  I 
did  not  observe,  madam,  you  were  willing  to  see 
Lim,  till  you  had  convinced  me  by  so  plain  a  proof. 

Ros.  Where's  my  father? 

Vil.  Fast  asleep  in  tiie  great  chair. 

Ros.  Fetch  him  in,  then,  before  he  wakes. 

Vil.  Let  him  wake,  his  habit  will  protect  him. 

Ros.  His  habit ! 

Vil.  Ay,  madam,  lie's  turned  friar  to  come  at 
yon  :  if  your  father  surprises  us,  I  have  a  lie  ready 
to  back  him.     Hist!  Octavio,  yoa  may  enter. 

Enter  OCTAVIO,  in  a  Friar's  habit. 

Oct.  After  a  thousand  frights  and  fears,  do  I  live 
to  see  my  dear  Rosara  once  again,  and  kind? 

Ros.  What  shall  we  do,  Octavio?  (Looking 
kindly  on  him.) 

Oct.  Kind  creature!  Do!  why,  do  as  lovers 
should  do ;  what  nobody  can  undo — let's  run  away 
this  minute,  lie  ourselves  fast  in  the  church-knot, 
and  defy  fathers  and  mothers. 

Ros.  And  fortunes,  too? 

Oct.  Psha!  we  shall  have  it  one  day  :  they  must 
leave  their  money  behind  them. 

Ros.  Suppose  you  first  try  my  father's  good-na- 
ture! You  kuowheonceencourag«dyouraddre»ses. 

Oct.  First,  let's  be  fast  married;  perhaps  he 
may  be  good-natured  when  he  can't  help  it;  whip 
a  suit  of  night-clothes  into  your  pocket,  and  let's 
march  oil"  in  a  body  together. 

Ros.  Ah !  my  father. 

Oct.  Dead! 

Vil.  To  your  function. 

Enter  DoN  MANUEL. 

Don  M.  Viletta!  * 

Vil.  Sir. 

DonM.  Where's  my  daughter? 

Vil.  Hist!  don't  disturb  Tier. 

DonM.  Disturb  her!  why,  what's  the  matter? 

Vil.  She's  at  confession,  sir. 

Don  M.  Confession  !  I  don't  like  that ;  a  young 
ivoman  ought  to  have  no  sins  at  all. 

Vil.  Ah  1  dear  sir,  there's  no  living  without  them. 

Don  M.  I  lind  her  aversion  to  the  marriage  I 
have  proposed  her,  has  put  her  upon  disobedient 
thoughts:  there  can  be  no  confession  without  guilt. 

Vtl.  Nor  no  pardon,  sir,  without  confession. 

DonM.  Fiddle-faddle!  I  won't  have  her  seem 
■wicked  :  hussy  !  you  shall  confess  for  her ;  I'll  have 
her  send  her  sins  by  you;  you  know  them,  I'm 
Hore ;  but  I'll  know  what  the  friar  has  got  out  of 
ber.     Save  you,  father! 

Oct.  Bless  you,  son  ! 

Don  M.  How  now,  what's  become  of  father  Be- 
nedict?  Why  is  not  he  here? 

Vil.  Sir,  he  is  not  well,  and  so  desired  this  gen- 
tUman,  his  brother  here,  to  otiiciate  for  him. 


Don  M.  He  seems  very  young  for  a  confessor. 
Vil.  Av,  sir  ;  he  has  not  been  Iousj;  at  it. 
Oct.  Nor  don't  desire  to  be  long  in  it :  I  hope  I 
understand  it  well  enough  to  make  a  fool  of  my  old 
don  here.  (Aside.) 

Don  M.  Well,  sir,  how  do  you  find  the  pulse  of 
iniquity  beat  there?  What  sort  of  sin  has  she  most 
stomach  to? 

Oct.  Why,  truly,  sir,  we  have  all  frailties,  and 
your  daughter  has  had  most  powerful  temptations. 

Dun  a/.  Nay,  the  devil  has  been  very  busy  with 
her  these  two  days. 

Oct.  She  has  told  me  a  most  lamentable  story. 

Don  M.  Ten  to  one  but  this  lamentable  story 
proves  a  most  d lie. 

Oct.  Indeed,  son,  I  find,  by  her  confession,  that 
you  are  much  to  blame  for  your  tyrannical  govern- 
ment of  her. 

Don  M.  Heyday !  what,  has  the  jade  been  in- 
venting sins  forme,  and  confessing  them  instead  of 
her  own  ?  Let  nie  come — she  shall  be  locked  np 
till  she  repents  them,  too. 

Oet.  Son,  forbear!  this  is  now  a  corroboration 
of  your  guilt:  this  is  inhuman. 

Don  M.  Sir,  I  have  done :  but,  pray,  if  yoa 
please,  let's  come  to  the  point ;  what  are  these  ter- 
rible cruelties  that  this  tender  lady  accuses  me  of? 

Oct.  Nay,  sir,  mistake  her  not :  she  did  not,  with 
any  malicious  design,  expose  your  faults,  but  as  her 
own  depended  on  them  :  her  frailties  were  the  con- 
sequence of  your  cruelty,  [sequent. 

Von  M.  Let's  have  them  both  antecedent  and  con- 

Oct.  Why,  she  confessed  her  first  maiden,  inno- 
cent affection,  had  long  been  settled  upon  a  young 
gentleman,  whose  love  to  her  you  once  encouraged; 
and  after  their  most  solemn  vows  of  mutual  faith, 
you  have  most  barbarously  broken  in  upon  her 
hopes,  and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  her  peace,  contracted 
her  to  a  man  she  never  saw. 

Don  M.  Very  good  ;   I  see  no  harm  in  all  this. 

Oet.  Methinks,  the  welfare  of  a  daughter,  sir, 
might  be  of  weight  enough  to  make  you  serious. 

DonM.  Serious!  so  I  am,  sir;  what  the  devil, 
must  I  needs  be  melancholy  because  I  have  got  her 
a  good  husband? 

Oet.  Her  melancholy  may  tell  yon,  sir,  she  can't 
think  him  a  good  one. 

Don  M.  Sir,  I  understand  thinking  better  than 
she,  and  I'll  make  her  take  my  word. 

Oct.  W^hat  have  you  to  object  against  the  man 

Don  M.  The  man  I  like.  [she  likes? 

Oct.  Suppose  the  unhappy  youth  sheloves  should 
throw  himself  distracted  at  your  feet,  and  try  to 
melt  you  into  pity. 

Don  M.  Ay,  that's  if  he  can. 

Oct.  You  would  not,  sir,  refuse  to  hear  Lim. 

DonM.  Sir,  I  shall  not  refuse  him  anything;  that 
I  am  sure  will  signify  nothing. 

Oct.  Were  you,  one  moment,  to  reflect  upon  the 
pangs  which  separated  lovers  feel,  were  nature  dead 
in  you,  that  thought  might  wake  her. 

Don  M.  Sir,  when  I  am  asked  to  do  a  thing  I 
have  not  a  mind  to  do,  my  nature  sleeps  like  a  top. 

Oct.  Then  I  must  tell  yon,  sir,  this  obstinacy 
obliges  me,  as  a  churchman,  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
your  duty :  and  to  let  you  know,  too,  you  ought  to 
pay  more  reverence  to  our  order. 

Don  M.  Sir,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  sin  of  marry- 
ing my  daughter  to  the  best  advantage  :  and  so,  if 
you  please,  father,  you  may  walk  home  again  ; 
when  anything  lies  upon  my  conscience  I'll  send 
for  you. 

Oct.  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  to  claim  a  lover's  right, 
and  to  tell  you,  sir,  the  man  that  dares  to  ask  Ro- 
sara from  me  is  a  villain.  (Throws  off  his  disguise.) 

Vil.  So!   here  will  be  fine  work!  {Aside.) 

DonM.  Octavio!  the  devil! 

Oct.  You'll  find  me  one,  unless  you  do  roe  speedy 
justice :  since  not  the  bonds  of  honour,  nature,  nor 
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submissive  reason  can  oblige  yon,  I  am  reduced  to 
take  a  surer,  shorter  way,  and  force  you  to  be  just. 
I  leave  you,  sir,  to  think  ou't.  (  Walks  about  angrily.) 
Don  M.  Ah  !  here's  a  confessor  !  ah  !  that  jade 
of  mine !  and  that  other  jade  of  my  jade's  !  here  has 
been  rare  doings !  Well,  it  sha'n't  hold  long  ;  ma- 
dam shall  be  noosed  to-morrow  morning.  Ah!  sir's 
in  a  great  passion  here,  but  it  won't  do;  those  long 
strides,  Don,  will  never  bring  you  the  sooner  to  your 
mistress.  Rosara!  step  into  that  closet,  and  fetch 
my  spectacles  oiVlhe  table  there.  Turn,  turn !  (Sings.) 
^  Vil.  I  don't  like  the  old  gentleman's  looks. 
(^Aside..) 

Ros.  This  obstinacy  of  your's,  my  dear  father, 
jon  shall  find,  runs  in  the  family. 

[^Exit.    Don  Manuel  locks  her  in. 
Don  M.  Turn,  dum,  dura !  {Sings.) 
Oct.  Sir,  I  would  advise  you,  as  your  nearest 
friend,  to' defer  this  marriage  for  three  days. 
DonM.  Turn,  turn,  turn!  (Sings.) 
Vil.  Sir,  you  have  locked  my  mistress  in. 
DonM.  Tum,  dura,  dum!  (Sings.) 
Vil.  If  you  please  to  lend  me  the  key,  sir,  I'll 
let  her  out. 

Don  M.  Tom,  dum,  dura!  (Sings.) 
Oct.  You  might  afford  me,  at  least,  as  I  am  a 
gentleman,  a  civil  answer,  sir. 

Don  M.  Why,  then,  in  one  word,  sir,  you  shall 
not  marry  my  daughter;  and,  as  you  are  a  gentle- 
man, I'm  sure  you  won't  think  it  good  manners  to 
stay  in  my  house,  when  I  submissively  beg  of  you 
to  walk  out. 

Oct.  You  are  the  father  of  my  mistress,  and 
something,  sir,  too  old,  to  answer  as  you  ought  this 
wrong  ;  therefore,  I'll  look  for  reparation  where  I 
can  with  honour  take  it ;  and  since  you  have  obliged 
me  to  leave  your  house,  I'll  watch  it  carefully  ;  I'll 
know  who  dares  enter  it.  This,  sir,  be  sure  of,  the 
man  that  oders  at  Rosara's  love  shall  have  one  vir- 
tue, courage,  at  least :  I'll  be  his  proof  of  that,  and 
ere  he  steps  before  me,  force  him  to  deserve  her, 

[Exit. 

Don  M.  Ah !  poor  fellow !  he's  mad  now,  and 

does  not  know  what  he  would  be  at.     But,  how- 

erer,  'twill   be  no  harm  to  provide  against  him. 

Who  waits  there?     \^Enter  a  Servant.^     Run  you 

for  an  alguazil,  and  bid  your  fellows  arm  themselves; 

I  expect  mischief  at  ray  door  immediately:  if  Qc- 

tavio  offers  any  disturbance,  knock  him  down,  and 

bring  him  before  me.  [Exit  Servant. 

Vil.  Hist!  don't  I  hear  my  mistress's  voice? 

Jtos.  (Within.)  Viletta ! 

Vil.  Here!  here,  madam!  Bless  me!  what's  this? 
(Listens  at  the  closet-door,  and  Rosara  thrusts  a 
billet  to  her  through  the  key-hole.)  Ah  !  a  billet!  to 
Octavio — a — hem!  (Puts  it  into  her  bosom.) 

DonM.  Ho'v  now,  hussy!  what  are  you  fum- 
bline  about  that  door  for? 

Vil.  Nothing,  sir;  I  was  only  peeping  to  see  if 
my  mistress  had  done  prayers  yet. 

Don  M.  Oh !  she  had  as  good  let  them  alone,  for 
she  shall  never  come  out  till  she  has  stomach  enough 
to  fall  to  upon  the  man  I  have  provided  for  her. 
But,  hark  you!  Mrs.  Modesty,  was  it  yon,  pray, 
that  let  in  that  able  comforter  for  my  babe  of  grace 
there? 

Vil.  Yes,  sir,  I  let  hira  in. 

DonM.  Did  you  sol  Ah!  then,  if  you  please, 
madara,  I'll  let  you  out  :  go — go  get  a  sheet  of 
brown  paper,  pack  up  your  things,  and  let  me  never 
see  that  d — d  ugly  face  of  thine  as  long  as  I  live. 

Vil.  Bless  me  !  sir,  you  are  in  a  strange  huraour, 
Ibat  you  won't  know  when  a  servant  does  as  she 
should  do. 
Don  M.  Thou  art  strangely  impudent. 
Vil.  Only  the  furthest  from  it  in  the  world,  sir. 
DonM.  Then  I  am  strangely  mistaken  :  didst  not 
tliou  own  just  now  thou  let'sthim  in? 

Vil.  Yes;  but  'twas  in  disguise;  fori  did  not 


design  you  should  see  him,  because  I  know  you 
did  not  care  my  mistress  should  see  hira. 

Don  M.  Ah  !  [to  see  him. 

Vil.  And  I  knew,  at  the  samelime,  she  had  a  mind 

Don  M.  Ah  ! 

Vil.  And  you  know,  sir,  that  the  sin  of  loving 
him  had  lain  upon  her  conscience  a  great  while;  so 
I  thought  it  high  time  she  should  come  to  a  thorough 
confession. 

Don  M.  Ah!  [him  in;  that's  all. 

Vil.  So,  upon  this,  sir,  as  you  see,  I — I — I  let 

Don  M.  Nay,  if  it  be  so  as  thou  say'st,  he  was  a 
proper  confessor,  indeed. 

Vil.  Well,  sir,  and  judge  you  now  if  my  mistress 
is  not  beholden  to  me. 

Don  M.  Oh  !  extremely ;  but  you'll  go  to  hell,  my 
dear,  for  all  this;  though,  perhaps,  you'll  choose 
that  place  :  I  think  you  never  much  cared  for  your 
husband's  company;  and,  if  I  don't  mistake,  you 
sent  him  to  heaven  in  the  old  road.  Hark!  what 
noise  is  thatl  [Noise  without.  Exit  Viletta, 

Enter  a  Servant,  hastily. 
How  now? 

Serv.  Oh !  sir,  Octavio,  has  set  upon  a  couple  of 
gentlemen,  just  as  they  were  alighting  out  of  a 
coach  at  the  door  ;  one  of  them,  I  believe,  is  he  that 
is  to  marry  my  young  mistress  ;  I  heard  them  name 
her  name;  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  mischief,  sir: 
there  they  are  all  at  it,  helter-skelter. 

Don  M.  Run  into  the  hall,  take  down  my  back, 
breast,  and  head-piece;  call  an  ollicer,  raise  the 
neighbours,  give  me  my  great  gun,  I'll  shoot  him 
out  of  the  garret-window.  [Exit, 

Enter  Hypolita   and  Flora,    putting  up  their 
swords;  Trappanti  and  Octavio  in  the  servants' 

ha7ids. 

Hyp.  Bring  him  along!  this  is  such  an  insolence! 
at  this  rate  no  gentleman  can  walk  the  streets. 

Flora.  I  suppose,  sir,  your  business  was  more 
with  our  pockets  tlran  our  persons  :  are  our  things 
safe? 

Trap.  Ay,  sir,  I  s«^cured  them  as  soon  as  ever  I 
saw  his  sword  o-it;  I  guessed  his  design,  and 
scoured  off  with  the  portmanteau. 

Hyp.  I'll  know  now  who  set  you  on,  sir. 

Oct.  Pr'y  thee,  young  man,  don|t  be  troublesome, 
but  thank  'the  rascal  that  knocked  me  down  for 
your  escape. 

Hyp.  Sir,  I'd  have  yon  to  know,  if  you  had  not 
been  knocked  down,  I  should  have  owed  my  escape 
to  the  same  arm  you  would  have  owed  the  reward 
for  your  insolence.  Pray,  sir,  what  are  you?  Who 
knows  you? 

Oct.  I  am  glad,  at  least,  to  find  'lis  not  Don 
Philip  that's  my  rival,  (Aside.) 

Serv.  Sir,  my  master  knows  the  gentleman  very 
well ;  he  belongs  to  the  army. 

Hyp.  Then,  sir,  if  you'd  have  me  use  yon  like  a 
gentleman,  I  desire  your  meaning  of  those  fimiliar 
questions  you  asked  me  at  the  coach-side. 

Oct.  Faith  !  young  gentleman,  I'll  be  very  short ; 
I  love  the  lady  you  are  to  marry ;  and  if  yon  don't 
quit  your  pretences  in  two  hours,  it  \yill  entail 
perpetual  danger  upon  you  and  your  family. 

Hyp.  Sir,  if  you  please,  the  danger's  equal ;  for, 
rot  me,  if  I'm  not  as  fond  of  cutting  your  throat  as 
you  can  be  of  mine. 

Oct.  If  I  were  out  of  these  gentlemen's  hands,  on 
my  word,  sir,  you  shouldn't  want  an  opportunity. 

Hyp.  Oh  I  sir,  these  gentlemen  shall  protect  nei- 
therof  us;  my  friend  and  I'll  be  your  bail  for  them. 

Flora.  Ay,  sir,  we'll  bail  you  ;  and,  if  you  please, 
sir,  bring  your  friend;  I'm  his:  d — me!  what,  d'ye 
think  you  have  boys  to  deal  with  1 

Oct.  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon ,  and  shall  desire  to  kiss 
your  hands,  aboiit  an  hour  hence,  at — (  Whispers.) 

Flora.  Very  well,  sir;  we'll  meet  you. 

Hyf.  Release  the  gentleman. 
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Serv,  Sir,  we  dare  not,  without  my  master's 
order  :  here  lie  is,  sir. 

Re-enter  Don  Mandel. 

DonM.  How  now,  bully  confessor?  What,  in 
limbo? 

Hyp.  Sir,  Don  Fernando  de  las  Torres,  whom  I 
am  proud  to  call  my  father,  commanded  me  to  de- 
liver this  into  the  hands  of  his  most  dear  and  worthy 
friend,  Don  Manuel  Grimaldi,  and  at  the  same  time, 
gave  me  assurance  of  a  kind  reception. 

DonM.  Sir,  you  are  thrice  welcome;  let  me  em- 
brace ye;  I  am  overjoyed  to  see  you  :  your  friend, 
sirl 

Hyp.  Don  Pedro  Velada,  my  near  relation,  who 
Las  done  me  the  honour  of  his  company  from  Se- 
ville, sir,  to  assist  at  the  solemnity  of  his  friend's 
happiness.  [to  know  you. 

Bon  M.  Sir,  you  are  welcome ;  I  shall  be  proud 

Flora.  You  do  me  honour,  sir. 

Don  M.  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,  gentlemen? 

Hyp.  Not  at  all,  sir ;  thanks  to  a  little  skill  in  the 
sword. 

DonM.  I  am  glad  of  it;  however,  give  me  leave 
to  interrupt  our  business  for  a  moment,  till  I  have 
done  you  justice  on  the  person  that  offered  you  this 
insolence  at  my  gate. 

Hyp.  Your  pardon,  sir  ;  I  understand  he  is  a 
gentleman,  and  beg  you  would  not  let  my  honour 
suffer,  by  receiving  a  lame  reparation  from  the  law. 

Don  M.  A  pretty  mettled  fellow,  faith ! — must 
not  let  him  fight  though.  (Aside.)  But,  sir,  you 
don't  know,  perhaps,  how  deeply  this  man  is  your 
enemy. 

Hyp,  Sir,  I  know  more  of  his  spleen  and  folly 
than  you  imagine,  which,  if  you  please  to  discharge 
bim,  I'll  acquaint  you  with. 

DonM.  Discharge  him!  Pray,  consider,  sir — 
(  Tliey  seem  to  talk. ) 

Re-enter  ViLETTA,  and  gives  a  not»  to  Oclavio. 

Vil.  Send  your  answer  to  me. 

[^Apart  to  Octavio,  and  exit. 

Oct.  Now  for  a  beam  of  hope  in  a  tempest. 
(^Aside.  Reads.)  "  I  charge  you,  don't  hazard  my 
ruin  and  your  oivn  by  the  madness  of  a  quarrel:  the 
closet-ivitulow  where  I  am  is  but  a  step  to  the  ground. 
Be  at  the  back  door  of  the  garden  exactly  in  the  close 
of  the  evening,  where  you  will  certainly  find  one  that 
may  put  you  in  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  rival." 
Dear  kind  creature!  Now,  if  my  little  don's  fit  of 
honour,  does  but  hold  out  to  bail  me,  I  am  the 
happiest  dog  in  the  universe  !  {Aside.") 

Don  M.  Well,  sir,  since  I  find  your  honour  is 
dipped  so  deep  in  the  matter — Here,  release  the 
gentleman.  (Servant  gives  Octavio  his  sword.) 

Flora.  So,  sir,  you  have  your  freedom  ;  you  may 
depend  upon  us. 

Hyp.  You  will  find  us  punctual.  Sir,  your  servant. 

Oct.  So,  now  I  have  a  very  handsome  occasion 
to  put  o(f  the  tilt,  too.  (Aside.)  Gentlemen,  I  ask 
your  pardon;  I  begin  to  be  a  little  sensible  of  the 
rashness  I  committed  ;  and,  I  confess,  your  manner 
of  treating  me  has  been  so  very  much  like  men  of 
honour,  that  I  think  myself  obliged  from  ths  same 
principle  to  assure  ye,  that  though  I  love  Rosara 
equal  to  my  life,  jet  no  consideration  shall  persuade 
me  to  be  a  rude  enemy,  even  to  my  rival ;  1  thank 
you  for  my  freedom,  and  am  your  humble  servant. 
.  [Exit. 

Hyp.  Your  servant,  sir.  I  think  we  released  my 
brother  very  handsomely ;  but  I  haven't  done  with 
him.  (Asidi  to  Flora.) 

Don  M.  What  can  this  sudden  turn  of  civility 
mean?  I  am  afraid  'lis  but  a  cloak  to  some  new 
roguery  he  has  in  his  head. 

Hyp.  I  don't  know  how  old  it  may  be,  but  my 
servant  here  has  discovered  a  piece  of  villany  of  his, 
that  exceeds  any  other  he  can  he  capable  of. 

Don  M.  Is  it  possible  ?  Why  would  you  let  him 
go  then? 


Hyp.  Because  I'm  sure  itcan  do  me  no  harm,  sir.  j 

DonM.  Pray,  be  plain,  sir  :  what  is  it? 

Hyp.  This  fellow  can  inform  you.  For,  to  saj 
truth,  he's  much  better  at  a  lie.  (Aside.) 

Don  M.  Come  hither,  friend  :  pray,  what  is  this 
business? 

Hyp.  Ay ;  what  was  that  you  overheard  between 
Octavio  and  another  gentleman,  at  the  inn  where 
we  alighted] 

Trap.  Why,  sir,  as  I  was  unbuckling  my  port- 
manteau in  the  yard  there,  I  observed  Octavio  and 
another  spark  very  familiar  with  your  honour's 
name;  upon  which,  sir,  I  pricked  up  the  ears  of 
my  curiosity,  and  took  in  all  their  discourse. 

DonM.   Pray,  who  was  that  other  spark,  friendl 

Trap.  A  brother-rake,  sir ;  a  d — d  sly-looked 

Don  M.  So  !  [fellow  ! 

Flora.  How  familiarly  the  rogue  treats  his  old 
master.  (Aside.) 

Hyp.  Poor  Don  Philip !  (Aside.) 

Trap.  Says  one  of  them,  says  he,  "  No,  d — n  him  ! 
the  old  rogue,"  meaning  you,  sir,  "will  never  let 
you  have  her  by  fair  means."  "  However,"  says 
Octavio,  "I'll  try  soft  words:  but  if  those  won't 
do" — "Bully  him,"  says  t'other. 

Don  M.  Ah  !  poor  dog  !  but  that  would  not  do 
neither :  sir,  he  has  tried  them  both  to-day  to  no 
purpose. 

Trap,  Say  you  so,  sir?  then  you'll  find  what  I 
say  is  all  of  a  piece.  "Well,  and  if  neither  of  these 
will  do,"  says  he,  "you  must  e'en  tilt  the  young 
prig,  your  rival;"  meaning  you,  then,  sir.  (To 
Hypolita.  [greatly  care  for. 

DonM.  Ha,  ha!  that,Tperceive,  my  spark  did  not 

Trap.  No,  sir;  that,  he  found,  was  catching  a 
Tartar.    Sbud!  my  master  fought  like  a  lion,  sir. 

Hyp.  Truly,  I  did  not  spare  him. 

Flora.  No,  faith ! — after  he  was  knocked  down. 
(Aside.)  [roguery. 

Trap,  But  now,   sir,  comes  the  cream  of  the 

Hyp.  Pray,  observe,  sir. 

Trap.  "  WeW,"  says  Sly-looks,  "  and  if  all  these 
fail,  I  have  a  rare  trick  in  my  head,  that  will  cer- 
tainly defer  the  marriage  for  three  or  four  days  at 
least ;  and,  in  that  time,  the  devil's  in  it  if  you  don't 
find  an  opportunity  to  run  away  with  her." 

Don  M.  Would  you  so,  Mr.  Dog?  But  he'll  be 
hanged.  [nate  in  this  discovery. 

Hyp.  Oh  !  sir,  you'll  find  we  were  mighty  fortn- 

DonM.  Pray,  sir,  let's  hfear.  What  was  this 
trick  to  be,  friend? 

Trap.  Why,  sir,  to  alarm  you,  that  my  master 
was  an  impostor,  and  that  Sly-looks  was  the  true 
Don  Philip,  sent  by  his  father  from  Seville  to  marry 
your  daughter;  "  upon  which,"  says  he,  ''  the  old 
put,"  meaning  you  again,  sir,  "will  be  so  bam- 
boozled, that — ' 

DonM.  But,  pray,  sir,  how  did  young  Mr.  Cox- 
comb conclude  that  the  old  put  was  to  believe  all 
this?  Had  they  no  sham  proofs  that  they  proposed 
to  bamboozle  me  with,  as  you  call  itl 

Trap.  You  shall  hear,  sir:  (the  plot  was  pretty 
well  laid,  too:)  "  I'll  pretend,"  says  he,  "  that  the 
rascal,  your  rival,"  meaning  you,  then,  sir,  (to 
Hyp.)  "  has  robbed  me  of  my  portmanteau,  where- 
I  had  put  up  all  my  jewels,  money,  and  letters  of 
recommendation  from  my  father.  We  are  neither 
of  us  known  in  Madrid,"  says  he,  "  so  that  a  little 
impudence,  and  a  grave  face,  will  certainly  set 
those  two  dogs  a  snarling,  while  you  run  away  with 
the  bone."     That's  all,  sir. 

DonM.  Impudent  rogue! 

Hyp.  What  think  ye,  sir?  Was  not  this  business 
pretty  handsomely  laid? 

Flora.  Faith,  it  might  have  wrought  a  very  ridi- 
culous consequence. 

DonM.  Why,  truly,  if  we  had  not  been  fore- 
armed by  this  discovery,  for  aught  I  know,  Mr. 
Dog  might  have  rnn  away  with  the  bone,  indeed ; 
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bnt,  if  jou  please,  sir,  since  these  ingenious  gen- 
tlemen are  so  pert  upon  the  matter,  we'll  let  Ihem 
see  (hat  you  and  I  have  wit  enough  to  do  our  bu- 
siness, and  e'en  clap  up  ihe  wedding  to-morrow 
morning. 

Hyp.  Sir,  you  are  too  obliging.  But  will  your 
daui^hler,  think  ye,  be  prevailed  with? 

i)oH  M.  Sir,  I'll  prepare  lier  this  minute.  It's  a 
pity,  methinks,  we  released  that  bully,  though. 

Flora.  We  might  as  well  have  held  him  a  little. 

Hyp.  Really,  sir,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  wish 
we  had;  his  excusing  his  challenge  so  abruptly, 
makes  one  fancy  he  is  in  hopes  of  carrying  bis 
point  some  other  way.  Did  not  you  observe  your 
daughter's  woman  whisper  him? 

Don  M.  Humph! 

Flora.  They  seemed  very  busy,  that's  certain. 

Hyp.  I  can't  say  about  what,  but  it  will  be  worth 
our  while  to  be  upon  our  guard. 

Don  M.  I  am  alarmed. 

Hyp.  Where  is  your  daughter  at  this  time? 

DcnM.  I  think  she's  pretty  safe;  but  111  go 
make  her  sure. 

Flora.  Where's  her  woman  ? 

Don  M.  I'll  be  upon  her  presently  ;  she  shall  be 
searched  for  intelligence:  you'll  excuse  me,  gen- 
tlemen. 

Hyp.  Sir,  the  occasion  presses  yon. 

Doti  M.  If  I  lind  all  safe,  I'll  return  immedi- 
ately ;  and  then,  if  you  please,  we'll  run  over  some 
old  stories  of  my  good  friend  Fernando.  Your 
servant.  [Exit. 

Hyp.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant.  Trappanti, 
tbou'rt  a  rare  fellow,  thou  hast  an  admirable  face 
of  brass,  and  when  thou  diest  [11  have  thy  whole 
statue  cast  all  in  the  same  metal.  [law. 

Flora.  'Twere  pity  the  rogue  was  not  bred  to  the 

Trap.  So  'tis,  indeed,  sir.  A  man  should  not 
praise  himself;  but  if  I  had  been  bred  to  the  gown, 
I  dare  venture  to  say,  I  become  a  lie  as  well  as 
any  man  that  wears  it,  and  that's  a  bold  word. 

Hyp.  Nay,  now  thou  art  modest;  but,  sirrah,  we 
have  more  work  for  ye;  you  must  get  in  with  the 
servants,  attack  the  lady's  woman :  there,  there's 
ammunition,  rogue.  {Gives  him  money.)  Now  try 
if  you  can  make  a  breach  into  the  secrets  of  the 
family. 

Trap.  Ah  !  sir,  I  warrant  you.  I  could  never  yet 
meet  with  a  woman  that  was  this  sort  of  pistol- 
proof.  I  have  known  a  handful  of  these  do  more 
than  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  [Exit. 

Flora.  Well,  what  must  we  do  next? 

Hyp.  Why,  now  for  the  lady.  I'll  be  a  little 
brisk  upon  her,  and  then — 

Flora.  Victoria!  lExeu7it. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — The  same. 
Enter  Viletta,  hastily;  Don  Manuel  awrf  Trap- 
panti behind,  observing  her. 

Vil.  So  !  with  much  ado  I  have  given  the  old  don 
the  slip  ;  he  has  dangled  with  me  through  every 
room  in  the  house,  high  and  low,  op  stairs  and 
down,  as  close  to  my  tail  as  a  great  boy  hankering 
after  one  of  his  mother's  maids.  Well,  now  we  will 
see  what  Monsieur  Octavio  says.  {Takes  a  letter 
from  her  bosom. ) 

Trap.  Hist!  there  she  is,  and  alone  :  when  the 
devil  has  anything  to  do  with  a  woman,  sir,  that's 
his  time  to  take  her:  stand  close.  {Apart  to  Don  M.) 

Don  M.  Ah!  he's  at  work  already:  there's  a 
letter.  {Apart.) 

Trap,  Leave  her  to  me,  sir ;  I'll  read  it.  {Apart.) 

Vil.  Ah  !  two  pistoles  !  Well,  I'll  say  that  for 
him,  the  man  knows  his  business;  his  letters 
always  come  post  paid.  (  While  she  is  reading,  Trap- 
panti steals  behind,  and  looks  over  her  shoulder.) 
"  Dear  Viletta, — Convey  the  enclosed  immediately  to 
your  mistress ;  and,  as  you  prize  my  life,  use  all  pos- 


sible means  to  keep  the  old  gentleman  from  the  closet 
till  ynu  are  sure  she  is  safe  out  of  the  window.  Your 
real  friend — " 

Trap.  (Reading.)  "Octavio!" 

Vil.  Ah!  (Shrieks.)  [vant. 

Trap.  Madam,  your  ladyship's  most  humble  ser- 

Vil.  You're  very  iinper{inent,  methinks,  to  look 
over  other  people's  letters. 

Trap.  Why,  I  never  read  a  letter  in  my  life  with- 
out looking  it  over.  [upon  this. 

Vil.  I  don't  know  any  business  you  had  to  look 
Trap.  There's  the  thing — you  not  knowing  that 
has  put  you  into  this  passion. 

Vil.  You  may  chance  to  have  your  bones  broken, 
Mr.  Coxcomb. 

Trap.  Sweet  honeycomb,  don't  be  so  waspish ; 
or  if  I  keep  your  counsel,  d'ye  see,  I  don't  know 
why  my  bones  mayn't  keep  their  places;  but  if  I 
peach,  whose  bones  will  pay  for  it  thenl 

Vil.  Ah  !  the  fool  says  true ;  I  had  better  wheedle 
him.  (Aside.) 

Trap.  Don't  you  love  money  above  anything  in 
the  world — except  one? 

Vil.  I  except  nothing. 

Trap.  Very  good.  And  pray,  how  many  letters 
do  you  expect  to  be  paid  for  when  Octavio  has 
married  your  mistress,  and  has  no  occasion  to 
write  to  her?  While  they  are  lovers,  they  will 
always  have  occasion  for  a  confidant  and  a  go-be- 
tween; bat  when  they  marry — Serviteur!  good  . 
night  vails;  our  harvest  is  over:  what  d'ye  think 
of  ine  now? 

Vil.  Why,  I  like  what  you  say  very  well:  but  I 
don't  know,  my  friend,  to  me — that  same  face  of 
your's  looks  like  the  title-page  to  a  whole  volume 
of  roguery.     What  is  it  you  drive  at? 

Trap.  Money,  money,  money.  Don't  you  let 
your  mistress  marry  Octavio.  Ill  do  my  best  to 
hinder  my  master  :  let  you  and  I  lay  our  heads  to^- 
gether  to  keep  them  asunder,  and  so  make  a  penny 
of  them  all  three. 

Vil.  Look  you,  seignior,  I'll  meet  you  halfway, 
and  confess  to  yon,  I  had  made  a  rough  draught  of 
this  project  myself:  but  say  I  should  agree  with 
you  to  go  on  upon  it,  what  security  can  you  give 
me  for  performance  of  articles?  [in  custody. 

Trap.  More  than  bond  or  judgment — my  person 

Vil.  Ah  !  that  won't  do. 

Trap.  No,  my  love!  why,  there's  many  a  sweet 
bit  in  it:  taste  it.  {Offers  to  kiss  her;  she  puts  him 
away. ) 

Vil.  No  ! 

Trap.  Faith  !  you  must  give  me  one. 

Vil.  Indeed,  my  friend,  you  are  too  ugly  for  me ; 
though  I  am  not  handsome  myself,  I  love  to  play 
with  those  that  are. 

Trap.  And  yet,  methinks,  an  honest  fellovv  of  my 
size  and  complexion,  in  a  careless  posture,  playing 
the  fool  thus  with  his  money.  {Tosses  a  purse;  she 
catches  it,  and  he  kisses  her.) 

Vil.  Psha  !  Well,  if  1  must,  come,  then.  To  see 
how  a  woman  may  be  deceived  at  first  sight  of  a 
man. 

Trap.  Nay,  then,  take  a  second  thought  of  me, 
child.    ( Kisses  her  again.) 

Don  M.  Ah  !  This  is  laying  their  heads  together, 
indeed.  (Aside.) 

Vil.  Well,  now  get  you  gone  ;  I  have  a  letter  to 
give  to  my  mistress  ;  slip  into  the  garden  :  I'll  come 
to  you  presently. 

Trap.  Is  it  from  Octavio? 

Vil.  Fsha!   begone,  I  say.   {Snatches  the  letter.) 

Trap.  Hist!  {Beckons  Don  M.  who  goes  softly 
behind.) 

Vil.  Madam,  madam!     Ah! 

Dan  M.  Now,  strumpet,  give  me  the  other  letter, 
orl'll  murder  you.  (Draws.) 

Vil.  Oh,  lud!  oh,  lud  !  there,  there! 

Don  M.  Now  we  shall  see  what  my  gentleman 
»  92 
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wonld  be  at.  (Reads.)  "My  dear  angel,  —Ah \ 
soft  and  impudent!—"  Depend  upon  me  at  the  gar- 
den-door by  seven  this  evening.  Pity  my  impatience, 
and  believe  you  can  never  come  too  soon  to  the  arms 
of  your  OcTAWO."  Ah!  now  would  this  rampant 
rogue  make  no  more  of  debauching  my  gentlewo- 
man, tlian  the  gentlewoman  would  of  him,  if  he 
were  to  debauch  her— hold  !  let's  see,  what  does  he 
saj  here?     Urn — um!   (Heads  to  himself .) 

Vil.  What  a  stupid  wench  was  I  to  believe  this 
old  fool  durst  do  ine  any  harm  !  but  a  fright's  the 
devil!  (Aside.) 

DonM.  (Reads.)  Um — ura !  "Sure  she  is  safe 
out  of  theicindow."  Oh!  there  the  mine  is  to  be 
sprung,  then.  Now,  gentlewoman,  what  do  you 
tliink  in  your  conscience  I  ought  to  do  to  ye"! 

Vil.  What  T  think  in  my  conscience  you'll  not  do 
to  me — make  a  friend  of  uie.  You  see,  sir,  I  dare 
be  an  enemy. 

Bon  M.  Nay,  thou  dost  not  want  courage,  I'll 
say  that  for  thee :  but  is  it  possible  anything  can 
make  thee  honestl     '  [wise'! 

Vil.  What  do  you  suppose  would  make  me  other- 

Don  M.  Money. 

Vil.  You  have  nicked  it. 

Don  M.  And  would  the  same  sum  make  thee 
surely  one  as  t'olher? 

Vil.  That  I  can't  say  neither:  one  must  be  hea- 
vier than  t'olher,  or  else  the  scale  can't  turn. 

DonM.  Say  it  be  so;  would  that  turn  thee  into 
my  interest  ? 

Vil.  The  very  minute  you  turn  info  mine,  sir; 
judge  yourself — here  stands  Octavio,  with  a  letter, 
and  two  pieces  to  give  it  to  my  mistress;  there 
stand  you  with  a  hem!  and  four  pieces — where 
would  the  letter  go,  d'ye  think? 

Don  M.  There  needs  no  more;  I'm  convinced, 
and  will  trust  thee  :  there's  to  encourage  thee  be- 
fore-hand ;  (given  her  money)  and  when  thou  bringest 
me  a  letter  of  Octavio's,  I'll  double  the  sum. 

Vil.  Sir,  I'll  do  it — and  will  lake  care  he  shall 
write  presently.  (Aside.) 

Don  M.  Now,  as  you  expect  I  should  believe 
you,  begone,  and  take  uo  notice  of  what  I  have 
discovered. 

Fi7.  Oh!  I  am  dumb,  dumb,  dumb,  sir.     [£xj7. 

Don  M.  So!  this  was  done  like  a  wise  general : 
and  now  I  liave  taken  the  counterscarp,  there  may 
be  some  hopes  of  making  the  town  capitulate. 
Rosara  !  (Unlocks  the  closet.) 

Enter  RoSARA. 

Ros.  Did  you  call  me,  sir? 

DonM.  Ay,  child:  come,  be  cheerful;  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you,  I'm  sure  ought  to  make  you  so. 

Ros.  He  has  certainly  made  some  discovery : 
Viletta  did  not  cry  out  for  nothing.  What  shall  I 
dol  dissemble.  (Aside.) 

Don  M.  In  one  word,  set  your  heart  at  rest,  for 
you  shall  n)arry  Don  Philip  this  very  evening, 

Ros.  Thai's  but  short  warning  for  the  gentleman, 
as  well  as  niyself;  for  I  don't  know  tliiit  we  ever 
saw  one  another.  How  are  you  sure  he  will  like 
me? 

Don  M.  Oh  !  as  for  that  matter,  he  shall  see  you 
presently  ;  and  I  have  made  it  his  interest  to  like 
you  :  but  if  you  are  still  positively  resolved  upon 
Oclavio,  I  II  make  but  few  words — pull  off  your 
clothes  and  go  to  him. 

Ros.  My  doihes,  sir?  [with  you. 

Don  M.  Ay,  for  the  gentleman  sha'n't  have  a  rag 

Ros.  I  am  not  in  haste  to  be  starved,  sir. 

Don  M.  Then  let  me  see  you  put  on  your  best 
airs,  and  receive  Don  Philip  as  you  should  do. 

Ro.1.  When  do  you  expect  Don  Philip,  sir? 

Don  M.  Expect  him,  sir!  he  has  been  here  this 
hour.  I  only  staid  to  get  you  out  of  ihe  sullens. 
He's  none  of  your  hum-drums  !  all  life  and  mettle! 
Odzooks!  he  has  the  courage  of  a  cock  ;  a  duel's 


but  a  dance  to  him :  he  has  been  at  sa,  sa,  sa!  for 
you  already. 

Ros.  Well,  sir,  I  sha'n't  be  afraid  of  his  courage, 
since  I  see  you  are  resolved  he  shall  be  the  man. 
He  shall  find  me  a  woman,  sir;  let  him  win  me 
and  wear  me  as  soon  as  you  please. 

Don  M.  Ah  !  now  thou  art  my  own  girl ;  hold 
but  in  this  humour  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I'll 
toss  the  other  bushel  of  doubloons  into  thy  portion. 
Here,  bid  a— Come,  I'll  fetch  him  myself— she's  in 
a  rare  cue,  faith  !  ah  !  if  he  does  but  nick  her  now ! 
[Aside,  and  exit.  ■ 
Ros.  Now  I  have  but  one  card  to  play;  if  that 
don't  hit,  my  hopes  are  crushed,  indeed:  if  Ibis 
young  spark  be  not  a  downright  coxcomb,  I  may 
have  a  trick  to  turn  all  yet.  Dear  fortune,  give  hint 
but  common  sense,  I'll  make  it  impossible  for  him 
to  like  me.  Here  they  come!  (Walks  carelessly 
and  sings. ) 

Re-enler  Doti  Manukl,  ivith  Hypolita. 

SONG. 
Divinely  fair,  so  heav'niyfor/nd! 

Such  native  innocence  she  icears! 
You  cannot  wonder  that  I'm  charnid. 

Whene'er  the  lovely  maid  appears. 
Her  smiles  might  warm  an  anchorite  ; 

Her  artless  glances  teach  him  sin; 
Yet  in  her  soul  such  charms  unite. 
As  might  ihe  coldest  stoic  win. 
Hyp.  Madam,  I  kiss  your  ladyship's  hands:  I 
find,   by  your  gaiety,  you  are  no  stranger  to  my 
business  ;    perhaps    you   expected   I  should   have 
come  in  with  a  grave  bow  and  a  long  speech  ;  but 
my  afl'air  is  in  a  little  more  haste;  therefore,  if  you 
please,  madam,  we'll  cut  the  work  short,  be  tho- 
roughly  intimate  at  the  first  sight,  and  see  one 
another's  humours  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  well 
as  if  we  had  been  weary  of  them  this  twelvemonth. 
Ros.  Troth  !   sir,  I  think  you  are  very  much  in 
the  right;  the  sooner  I  s^e  you,  the  sooner  I  shall 
know  whether  I  like  you  or  not. 

Hyp.  Psha  !  as  for  that  matter,  you'll  find  me  a 
very  fashionable  husband.  I  sha'n't  expect  my  wife 
to  be  over  fond  of  me. 

Ros.  But  I  love  to  be  in  the  fashion  too,  sir,  in 
taking  the  man  I  have  a  mind  to. 

Hyp.  Say  you  so?  why,  then,  take  me  as  soon 
ss  you  please. 

Ros.  I  only  stay  for  my  mind,  sir :  as  soon  as 
ever  that  comes  to  me,  upon  my  word  I  am  ready 
to  wait  upon  you. 

Hyp.  Well,  madam,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  shall 
break  no  squares.  Sir,  if  you'll  find  an  occasion  to 
leave  us  alone,  I  see  we  shall  come  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding,presenlly. 

DonM.  I'll  do  it,  sir.  Well,  child,  speak,  in  thy 
conscience,  is  not  he  a  pretty  fallow? 

Ros.  The  gentleman's  very  well,  sir;  but,  me- 
thinks,  he's  a  little  loo  young  for  a  husband. 

DonM.  Young!  a  fiddle!  you'll  find  him  old 
enough  for  a  wife,  I  warrant  ye !  Sir,  I  must  beg 
your  pardon  for  a  moment;  but,  if  you  please,  in 
the  meantime,  I'll  leave  you  my  daughter,  and  so, 
pray,  make  the  best  of  her.  [Exit. 

Hyp.  I  thank  ye,  sir.  (Stands  some  time  viufe, 
looks  carelessly  at  Rosara,  and  smiles  as  in  contempt.) 
Why,  now,  methinks,  madam,  you  had  as  good 
put  on  a  real  smile,  for  I  am  doomed  to  be  the 
happy  man,  you  see. 

Ros.  So  my  father  says,  sir. 

Hyp.  I'll  take  his  word. 

Ros.  A  bold  man !  —but  he'll  break  it. 

Hyp.  He  won't. 

Ros.  He  must. 

Hyp.  Whether  he  will  or  no  ? 

Ros.  He  can't  help  it  now. 

Hyp.  How  so,  pray? 

Ros.  Because  he  has  promised  you,  you  shall 
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marry  me  ;  and  he  has  always  promised  me  I  should 
marry  the  man  I  could  love. 

Hyp.  Ay — that  is,  he  would  oblige  you  to  love 
the  man  you  should  marry. 

Ros.  The  man  that  I  marry  will  be  sure  of  my 
Jove  ;  but  for  the  man  that  marries  me — mercy  on 
him. 

Hyp.  No  matter  for  that,  I'll  marry  you. 

Bos.  Come,  I  don't  believe  you  are  so  ill-natured. 

Hyp.  Why,  dost  thou  not  like  me,  child? 

Bos.  Um — No. 

Hyp.  What's  the  matter! 

Ros.  The  old  fault. 

Hyp.  What? 

Ros.  I  don't  like  you. 

Hyp.  Is  that  all? 

Ros.  No. 

Hyp.  That's  hard — the  rest. 

Ros.  That  vou  won'i  like. 

Hyp.  I'll  stand  it — try  me. 

Ros.  Why,  then,  in  short,  T  like  another  :  ano- 
ther man,  sir,  has  got  into  my  head,  and  made 
such  work  there,  you'll  never  be  able  to  set  me  to 
rights  as  long  as  you  live.  What  d'ye  think  of  me 
now,  sir?  Won't  this  serve  for  a  reason  why  you 
should  not  marry  me? 

Hyp.  Um  !  the  reason  is  a  pretty  smart  sort  of  a 
reason,  truly,  but  it  won't  do;  to  be  short  with 
ye,  madam,  I  have  reason  to  believe  I  shall  be  dis- 
inherited if  I  don't  marry  you. 

Ros.  And  what  have  you  reason  to  believe  you 
shall  be  if  you  do  marry  me? 

Hyp.  In  the  Spanish  fashion,  I  suppose,  jealous 
to  a  degree. 

Ros.  You  may  be  in  the  English  fashion,  and 
something  else  to  a  degree. 

Hyp.  Oh!  if  I  have  not  courage  enough  to  pre- 
vent that,  madam,  let  the  world  think  me  in  the 
French  city  fashion,  content  to  a  degree.  Now, 
here  in  Spain,  child,  we  have  such  things  as  back 
rooms,  barred  windows,  hard  fare,  poison,  dag- 
gers, bolts,  chains,  and  so  forth. 

Ros.  Ay,  sir,  and  there  are  such  things  as  bribes, 
plots,  shams,  letters,  lies,  walls,  ladders,  keys, 
confidants,  and  so  forth. 

Hyp.  Eh  !  a  very  complete  regiment,  indeed  ; 
what  a  world  of  service  might  these  do  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  with  a  woman's  courage  at  the  head  of 
'em !  Really,  madam,  your  dress  and  humour 
have  the  prettiest  loos"e  French  air,  something  so 
quality,  that  let  me  die,  madam,  I  believe,  in  a 
month,  I  should  be  apt  to  poison  ve. 

Ros.  So,  it  takes  !  {Aside.)  And  let  me  die,  sir, 
I  believe  I  should  be  apt  to  deserve  it  of  ye. 

Hyp.  I  shall  certainly  do't. 

Ros.  It  must  be  in  my  breakfast,  then;  for  I 
should  certainly  run  away  before  the  wedding- 
dinner  came  up. 

Hyp.  That's  over-acted,  but  I'll  startle  her. 
(Aside.)  Then  I  must  tell  you,  madam,  a  Spanish 
husband  may  be  provoked  as  well  as  a  wife.  As 
for  your  inclination,  I'll  keep  your  person  honest, 
however;  you  shall  be  locked  up,  and  if  you  don't 
love  me,  then,  I'll  stab  ye. 

Ros.  With  what?  your  words?  it  must  be  those 
you  say  after  the  priest,  then.  You'll  be  able  to 
do  very  little  else  that  will  reach  my  heart,  I  as- 
sure ye. 

Hyp.  Come,  come,  this  humour  is  as  much  af- 
fected as  ray  own  :  I  could  no  more  bare  the  qua- 
lities you  say  you  have,  than  I  know  you  are  guilty 
of  'em  :  your  pretty  arts,  in  striving  to  avoid, 
have  charmed  me.  At  my  first  view  I  wooed  ye 
only  to  secure  a  sordid  fortune,  which  now  I,  over- 
joyed, could  part  with  ;  nay,  with  life,  with  any- 
thing, to  purchase  your  unrivalled  heart. 

Ros.  Now  I  am  plunged,  indeed.  (Aside.)  Well, 
sir,  I  own  you  have  discovered  me  ;  and  since  you 
have  obliged  me   to   be  serious,  I  now,  from  my 


sincerity,  protest  my  heart's  already  given,  from 
whence  no  power  nor  interest  shall  recall  it. 

Hi,p.  I  hate  my  interest,  and  would  owe  no 
power  or  title  but  to  love. 

Ros.  If,  as  you  say,  you  think  I  find  a  charm  in 
virtue,  you'll  know,  too,  there's  a  charm  in  con- 
stancy ;  you  ought  to  scorn  me,  should  I  flatter 
you  with  hope,  since  now  you  are  assured  T  must 
be  false  before  I  can  be  yours  :  if  what  I  have 
said  seems  cold,  or  too  neglectful  of  your  merit, 
call  it  not  ingratitude  or  scorn,  but  faith  unmoved, 
and  justice  to  the  man  I  love. 

Hyp.  Well,  madam,  to  let  you  seel  am  a  friend 
to  love,  though  love's  an  enemy  to  me,  give  me 
but  a  seeming  proof  that  Octavio  is  the  undisputed 
master  of  your  heart,  and  I'll  forego  the  power 
your  father's  obligations  give  me,  and  throw  my 
hopes  into  his  arms  with  you. 

Ros.  Sir,  you  confound  me  with  this  goodness. 
Command  me  to  what  proof  you  please  ;  or  if  you'll 
trust  to  my  sincerity,  let  these  tears  of  joy  con- 
vince you  :  here,  on  my  knees,  by  all  my  hopes  of 
peace,  I  swear. 

Hyp.  Hold  I  Swear  never  to  make  any  other 
your  husband,  but  Octavio. 

Ros.  I  swear!  and  heaven  befriend  me  as  I  keep 
this  vow  inviolate. 

Hyp.  Rise,  madam,  and  now  receive  a  secret, 
which  I  need  not  charge  you  to  be  careful  of,  since, 
as  well  your  quiet  as  my  own  depends  upon  it. 
A  little  common  prudence  between  us,  in  all  pro- 
bability, before  night,  may  make  us  happy  in  our 
separate  wishes, 

Ros.  What  mean  you,  sir?  sure  you  are  some 
angel  sent  to  my  deliverance. 

Hyp.  Truly,  madam,  I  have  been  often  told  so; 
but,  like  most  angels  of  my  kind,  there  is  a  mortal 
man  in  the  world,  who  I  have  a  great  mind  should 
know  that  I  am — but  a  woman. 

Ros.  A  woman ! 

Hyp.  As  arrant  a  woman  from  top  to  toe  as  ever 
a  man  ran  mad  for. 

Ros.  Are  not  you  Don  Philip? 

Hyp.  His  shadow,  madam,  no  more:  I  just  run 
before  him,  nay,  and  after  him,  too.  Octavio, 
madam,  your  lover,  is  my  brother;  my  name  Hy- 
polita;  my  story  you  shall  know  at  leisure. 

Ros.  Hypolita!  nay,  then,  from  what  you  have 
said,  and  what  I  have  heard  Octavio  say  of  ye,  I 
guess  your  story  :  but  this  was  so  extravagant  a 
thought! 

Hyp.  That's  true,  madam  ;  it — it — it  was  a  little 
round  about,  indeed  ;  I  might  have  found  a  nearer 
way  to  Don  Philip:  but  these  men  are  such  tetchy 
things,  they  can  never  stay  one's  time ;  always  in 
haste,  just  as  they  please;  now  we  are  to  look  kind, 
then  grave;  now  soft,  then  sincere;  so  you  see, 
there  is  such  a  plague,  that — I  don't  know — one 
does  not  care  to  be  rid  of  them  neither. 

Ros.  A -very  generous  confession  ! 

Hyp.    Well,  madam,  now  you    know  me  tho-  ' 
roughly,  I  hope  you'll  think  me  as  fit  for  a  husband 
as  another  woman. 

Ros.  Then  I  must  marry  ye  ? 

Hyp.  Ay,  and  speedily  too ;  for  I  expect  Don 
Philip  every  moment ;  and  if  we  don't  look  about 
us,  he  will  be  apt  to  forbid  the  bans. 

Ros.  If  he  comes,  what  shall  we  do? 

Hyp.  I  am  provided  for  him ;  here  comes  your 
father,  he's  secure.  Come,  put  on  a  dumb  con- 
senting air,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Ros.  Well!  this  getting  the  better  of  my  wise 
papa,  won't  be  the  least  part  of  my  satisfaction. 

Re-enter  Doti  Manuel. 

HonM.  So,  son!  how  does  the  battle  go  now  ? 
Have  ye  cannonaded  stoutly?  Does  she  cry  quar- 
ter? 

Hyp.  My  dear  father,  let  me  embrace  you ;  my 
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life's  too  poor  to  make  you  a  return.  Yoa  have 
given  me  an  empire,  sir,  I  would  not  change  to  be 
grand  seignior. 

Don  M.  Ah!  rogue,  he  has  done  it;  he  has 
done  it!  he  has  her!  Ha!  is't  not  so,  my  little 
champion  ? 

Hi/p.  Victoria,  sir,  the  town's  my  own.  Look 
here!  and  here,  sir;  thus  have  I  been  plundering; 
this  half  hour;  and  thus,  and  thus,  and  thus,  till 
my  lips  ache  again.     (Kisses  her.) 

Dun  M.  Ah  !  give  me  the  great  chair  ;  I  can't 
bear  my  joy.  You  rampant  rojcue,  could  not  ye 
give  the  poor  girl  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  warning  ? 

Hyp.  i>Iy  charmer!   (Embraces  her.) 

Don  M.  Ah  !  my  cares  are  over. 

Hyp.  Oh !  I  told  ye,  sir,  hearts  and  towns  are 
never  loo  strong  for  a  surprise. 

DonM.  Pr'yihee,  be  quiet;  I  hate  the  sight  of 
ye.  Rosara !  come  hither,  you  wicked  thing, 
come  hither,  I  say. 

Ros.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  well  pleased,  sir. 

DonM.  Oh!  I  cannot  live — I  cannot  live;  it 
pours  upon  me  like  a  torrent ;  I  am  as  full  as  a 
bumper;  it  runs  over  at  my  eyes,  I  shall  choke. 
Answer  me  two  questions,  and  kill  me  outright. 

Ros.  Anything  that  will  make  you  more  pleased. 
sir.  [gentleman  1 

Don  M.  Are  you  positively  resolved  to  marry  this 

Ros.  Sir,  I  am  convinced  'tis  the  first  match  that 
can  make  me  happy. 

DonM.  I  am  ttie  raiserablest  dog  alive;  and  I 
warrant  you  are  willing  to  marry  hira  to-morrow 
morning,  if  I  should  ask  you  ? 

Ros.  Sooner,  sir,  if  you  think  it  necessary. 

DonM.  Oh!  this  malicious  jade  has  a  mind  to 
destroy  me  all  at  once  :  ye  cursed  toad  !  how  did 
you  do  to  get  in  with  her  so?     {To  Hypolita.) 

Ros.  Come,  sir,  take  heart;  your  joy  won't  be 
always  so  troublesome.  [as  long;  as  I  live. 

DonM.  You  lie,  hussy!  I  shall  be  plagued  with  it 

Hyp.  You  must  not  live  above  two  hours,  then. 
(Aside.) 

Don  M.  I  warrant  tliis  raking  rogue  will  get  her 
with  child,  too;  I  shall  have  a  young  squab  Spa- 
niard upon  my  lap,  that  will  so  grandpapa  me  ! — 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Well,  what  want  you,  gloomy  face? 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  a  gentleman  desires  to  speak 
with  you  ;  he  says  he  comes  from  Seville. 

DonM.  From  .Seville!  ha!  pr'ythee,  let  him  go 
Ihilher  again.  Tell  hira  I  am  a  little  busy  about 
being  overjoyed. 

Hyp.  My  life  on't,  sir,  this  must  be  the  fellow 
that  my  servant  told  you  of,  employed  by  Octavio. 

Don  M.  Very  likely. 

Re-enter  Trappanti. 

Trap.  Sir,  sir— News,  news  ! 

DonM.  A V,  this  fellow  has  a  good  merry  face 
now— I  like  him.  Well !  what  dost  thou  say,  lad? 
But  hold,  sirrah  !  has  anybody  told  thee  how  it  is 

Trap.  Sir  \  [with  me? 

Don  M.  Do  you  know,  puppy,  that  I  am  ready 
to  cry  ?  •' 

7'ro/).  Cry,  sir!   for  what? 

Don  M.  joy,  joy  !  you  whelp  I  my  cares  are 
over ;  madam  s  to  marry  vour  master,  sirrah  ;  and 
I  am  as  wet  with  joy  as  if  \  had  been  thrown  into  a 
sea  of  good  luck.     Why  don't  you  cry,  dog  ? 

Trap.\]\x\  well,  sir,  1  do;  but  now,  if  you 
please,  let  me  tell  you  my  business. 

DonM.  Well,  what's  the  matter,  sirrah? 

trap.  Nay.  no  great  matter,  sir,  only— Slylooks 
IS  come,  thai  s  all.  •'         •'  r|,gj 

/Jon  Af.  Slylooks!  what,  the  bamboozler?    Ha", 

Trap.  He,  sir,  he. 

i-..f  "1  '*'•  '.'"  B''*'^  of  it.  faith-now  I  shall  have  a 
ittle  diversion  to  moderate  my  joy  ;  Ml  wait  on 
the  gentleman  myself:  don't  yon  be  out  of  the  say 


son,  I'll  be  with   ye,  presently.     Oh !  my  jaws ! 

this  fit  will  carry  me  off.    Ye  dear  toad,  good  b'ye. 

[Exit,  with  Trappanti, 

Hyp.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  old  gentleman's  as  merry 

as  a  tiddle  ;  how  he'll  start  when  a  string  snaps  in 

the  middle  of  his  tune  !  [lieve. 

Ros.  At  least  we  shall  make  him  change  it,  I  be- 
Hyp.  That  we  shall  ;  and  here  comes  one  that's 

to  play  upon  him. 

Enter  Flora,  hastily. 

Flora.  Don  Philip!  where  are  ye?  T  must  need.s 
speak  with  ye.  Begging  your  ladyship's  pardon, 
madam.  (Whispers  to  Hy)iolita.)  Stand  to  your 
arms,  the  enemy's  at  the  gate,  faith.  But  I've 
just  thought  of  a  sure  card  to  win  the  lady  into  our 
party.  [with? 

Ros.  Who  can  this  youth  be,  she  is  so  familiar 

Hyp.  I  like  your  advice  so  well,  that  to  tell  ye 
the  truth,  J  have  made  bold  to  take  it  before  yoa 
gave  it  me.     Come,  I'll  introduce  ye.  (To  Flora.) 

Flora.  Then  the  business  is  done. 

Hyp.  Madam,  if  your  ladyship  pleases.  (To  Ros,) 

Ros.  Is  this  gentleman  your  friend,  sir? 

Hyp.  This  friend,  madam,  is  my  gentleworaau, 
at  your  service. 

Ros.  Gentlewoman  !  what,  are  we  all  going  into 
breeches,  then? 

Flora.  That  used  to  be  my  post,  madam,  when 
I  wore  a  needle  :  but  now  I  have  got  a  sword  by 
my  side,  I  shall  be  proud  to  be  your  ladyship's 
humble  servant. 

Ros.  Troth  !  I  think  it's  a  pity  you  should  either 
of  you  ever  part  with  your  swords:  I  never  saw  a 
prettier  couple  of  adroit  cavaliers  in  my  life.  Come 
ladies — gentlemen,  I  beg  your  pardon.      \_Exeunt, 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — The  same. 
Enter  Don  Manuel  and  Don  Philip. 

Don  M.  Well,  sir,  and  so  you  were  robbed  of 
your  portmanteau,  you  say,  at  Toledo,  in  which 
were  all  your  letters  and  writings  relating  to  your 
marriage  with  my  daughter,  and  that's  the  reasoo 
you  are  come  without  them? 

Don  P.  Sir,  I  was  not  robbed  of  the  regard  I 
owe  my  father's  friend  :  that,  sir,  I  have  brought 
with  me,  and  it  would  have  been  ill  manners  not 
to  have  paid  it  at  my  first  arrival. 

DonM.  Ah  !  how  smooth  the  spark  is.  (Aside.) 
Well,  sir,  I  am  pretty  considerably  glad  to  see 
you:  but  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me,  if  in  a  matter 
of  this  consequence,  T  seem  a  little  cautious. 

Don  P.  Sir,  I  shan't  propose  any  immediate 
progress  in  my  afl'air,  till  you  receive  fresh  advice 
from  my  father  ;  in  the  nieautime,  I  shall  think 
myself  obliged  by  the  bare  freedom  of  your  house, 
and  such  entertainment  as  you'd  at  least  afford  a 
common  stranger. 

DonM.  Impudent  rogue!  the  freedom  of  my 
house!  yes,  that  he  may  be  always  at  hand  to  se- 
cure the  main  chance  for  my  friend  Octavio;  but 
now  I'll  have  a  touch  of  the  bamboozle  with  him. 
(Aside.)  Lookye,  sir  ;  while  I  see  nothing  to  con- 
tradict what  you  say  you  are,  d'ye  see,  you  shall 
find  me  a  gentleman. 

Don  P.  So  my  father  told  me,  sir. 

DonM.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  d'ye  see,  a 
man's  hotiesty  is  not  always  written  in  his  face ; 
and  (begging  your  pardon,)  if  you  should  prove  a 
d — d  rogue  now,  d'ye  see — 

Don  P,  Sir,  I  can't,  in  reason,  take  anything  ill 
that  proceeds  only  from  your  caution. 

DonM.  Civil  rascal!  (Aside.)  No,  no,  as  you 
say,  I  hope  you  won't  take  it  ill,  neither;  for  how 
do  I  know,  you  know,  but  what  you  tell  me  (beg- 
ging your  pardon  again,  sir,)  may  be  all  a  lie? 

DunP,  Another  man,  indeed,  might  say  the 
same  to  you  ;  but  I  shall  take  it  kindly,  sir,  if  you 
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suppose  me  a  villain  no  oftener  than  you  have  oc- 
casiou  to  suspect  me. 

DohM.  Sir,  you  speak  like  a  man  of  honour, 
'tis  confessed ;  but  (begging  your  pardon  again, 
sir,)  so  may  a  rascal,  too,  sometimes. 

Don  P.  But  a  man  of  honour,  sir,  can  never 
speak  like  a  rascal. 

DoTi  M.  Why,  then,  with  your  honour's  leave, 
sir,  is  there  nobody  here  in  Madrid  that  knows  you"! 

Don  P.  Sir,  I  never  saw  Madrid  till  within  these 
two  hours,  though  there  is  a  gentleman  in  town  that 
knew  me  intimately  at  Seville  ;  I  met  him  by  ac- 
cident at  the  inn  where  I  alighted;  he's  known 
here  ;  if  it  will  give  you  any  present  sntisfaction, 
I  believe  T  could  easily  produce  him  to  vouch  for 
me. 

Don  M.  At  the  inn,  say  ye,  did  you  meet  this 
gentleman!  What's  his  name,  pray? 

Don  P.  Octavio  Cruzado. 

DonM.  Ha!  ray  bully  confessor;  this  agrees, 
word  for  word,  with  honest  Trappanti's  intelli- 
gence. {Aside.)  Well,  sir,  and  pray  what  does  he 
give  you  for  this  job? 

Don  P.  Job,  sir? 

Don  M.  Ay,  that  is,  do  yon  undertake  it  out  of 
good  fellowship  1  or  are  you  to  have  a  sort  of  fel- 
low-feeling in  the  matter? 

DonP,  Sir,  if  you  believe  me  to  be  the  son  of 
Don  Fernando,  I  must  tell  ye  your  manner  of  re- 
ceiving me  is  what  you  ought  not  to  suppose  can 
please  him,  or  I  can  thank  3'ou  for.  If  you  think 
me  an  impostor,  I'll  ease  you  of  the  trouble  of  sus- 
pecting me,  and  leave  your  house  till  I  can  bring 
better  proofs  who  I  am. 

Don  M.  Do  so,  friend  ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
d'ye  see,  pray  give  my  humble  service  to  the  poli- 
tician, and  tell  him  that  to  your  certain  knowledge, 
the  old  fellow,  the  old  rogue,  and  the  old  pot,  d'ye 
see,  knows  how  to  bamboozle  as  well  as  himself. 

DonP.  Politician,  and  bamboozle!  Pray,  sir, 
let  me  understand  you,  that  I  may  know  how  to 
answer  you. 

Don  M.  Come,  come,  don't  be  discouraged, 
friend ;  sometimes,  you  know,  the  strongest  wits 
must  fail  ;  you  have  an  admirable  head,  'tis  con- 
fessed, with  as  able  a  face  to  it  as  ever  stuck  upon 
two  shoulders  ;  but  who  the  devil  can  help  ill 
luck?  for  it  happens  at  this  time,  d'ye  see,  that  it 
won't  do. 

Don  P.  Won't  do,  sir  ? 

DonM.  Nay,  if  you  won't  understand  me  now, 
here  comes  an  honest  fellow  now,  that  will  speak 
you  point  blank  to  the  matter. 

Enter  Trappanti. 

Come  hither,  friend  :  dost  thou  know  this  gentle- 
man? 

Trap.  Bless  me,  sir,  is  it  you?  Sir,  this  is  my 
old  master  I  lived  with  at  Seville. 

Don  P.  I  remember  thee :  thy  name's  Trap- 
panti ;  thou  wert  my  servant  when  I  first  went  to 
travel. 

Trap.  Ay,  sir,  and  about  twenty  months  after 
you  came  home,  too. 

DonP.  You  see,  sir,  this  fellow  knows  me. 

Don  M.  Oh  !  I  never  questioned  it  in  the  least, 
sir.  Pr'ythee,  what's  this  worthy  gentleman's 
name,  friend  ? 

Trap.  Sir,  your  honour  has  heard  me  talk  of  him 
a  thousand  times  ;  his  name,  sir,  his  name's  Guz- 
man ;  his  father,  sir,  old  Don  Guzman,  is  the 
most  eminent  lawyer  in  Seville  ;  was  the  very  per- 
son that  drew  up  the  settlement  and  articles  of  my 
master's  marriage  with  your  honour's  daughter  : 
this  gentleman  knows  all  the  particulars,  as  well 
as  if  he  had  drawn  'em  up  himself.  But,  sir,  I 
hope  there's  no  mistake  in  'em  that  may  defer  the 
marriage  ? 

Don  P.  Confusion ! 


Don  M.  Now,  sir,  what  sort  of  answer  d'ye  think 
fit  to  make  me? 

Don  P.  Now,  sir,  I'm  obliged  in  honour  not  to 
leave  your  house,  till  I  at  least  have  seen  the  vil- 
lain that  calls  himself  Don  Philip,  that  has  robbed 
me;  and  would  you,  sir,  of  your  honour,  and  your 
daughter.     As  for  this  rascal  — 

Trap.  Sir,  I  demand  protection.  {Runs  behind 
Don  Manuel.) 

Don  M.  Hold  !  sir,  since  you  are  so  brisk,  and 
in  my  own  house,  too,  call  your  master,  friend; 
you'll  find  we  have  swords  within  can  match  you. 

Trap.  Ay,  sir,  I  may  chance  to  send  you  one 
will  take  down  your  courage.  \^Exit, 

Don  P.  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir  ;  I  must  confess, 
the  villany  I  saw  designed  against  my  father's  friend 
had  transported  me  beyond  good  manners  :  but  be 
assured,  sir,  use  me  henceforward  as  you  please, 
I  will  detect  it,  though  I  lose  my  life.  Nothing 
shall  affront  me  now,  till  I  have  proved  myself 
your  friend,  indeed,  and  Don  Fernando's  son. 

DonM.  Nay,  lookye,  sir,  I  will  be  very  civil 
too;  I  won't  say  a  word;  you  shall  e'en  squabble  it 
out  by  yourselves  :  not  but  at  the  same  time  thou 
art,  to  me,  the  merriest  fellow  that  ever  I  saw  in 
my  life. 

Re-enter  TRAPPANTI,  with  Hypolita  and  Flora. 

Hyp.  Who's  this  that  dares  usurp  my  name,  and 
calls  himself  Don  Philip  de  las  Torres? 

Don  P.  Ha!  this  is  a  young  competitor,  indeed. 
{Aside. ) 

Flora.  Is  this  the  gentleman,  sir  ? 

Don  M.  Yes,  yes,  that's  he.  Ha,  ha ! 

Don  P.  Yes,  sir,  I'm  the  man,  who,  but  this 
morning,  lost  that  name  upon  the  road.  I'm  iu- 
foriaed  an  impudent  young  rascal  has  picked  it  out 
of  some  writings  in  the  portmanteau  he  robbed  me 
of,  and  has  brought  it  hither  before  me.  D'ye 
know  any  such,  sir  ? 

Flora.  The  fellow  really  does  it  very  well,  sir. 
{Apart  to  Don  M.) 

Don  M.  Oh  !  to  a  miracle.    {Apart.) 

Hyp.  Pr'ythee,  friend,  how  long  dost  thou  ex- 
pect thy  impudence  will  keep  thee  out  of  gaol? 
Could  not  the  coxcomb  that  put  thee  upon  this,  in- 
form thee,  too,  that  this  gentleman  was  a  magis- 
trate! 

Don  M,  Well  said,  my  little  champion. 
,  DonP.  Now,  in  mj' opinion,  child,  that  might 
as  well  put  thee  in  mind  of  thy  own  condition  ;  for 
suppose  thy  wit  and  impudence  should  so  far  suc- 
ceed, as  to  let  thee  ruin  this  gentleman's  family, 
by  really  marrying  his  daughter,  thou  canst  not  but 
know  'tis  impossible  thou  shouldst  enjoy  her  long : 
a  very  few  days  must  unavoidably  discover  thee; 
in  the  meantime,  if  thou  wilt  spare  me  the  trouble 
of  exposing  thee,  and  generously  confess  thy 
roguery,  thus  far  I'll  forgive  thee;  but  if  thou  still 
proceedest  upon  his  credulity  to  a  marriage  with 
the  lady,  don't  flatter  thyself  that  all  her  fortune 
shall  buy  off  my  evidence  ;  for  I'm  bound  in  ho- 
nour, as  well  as  law,  to  hang  thee  for  the  robbery. 

Hyp.  Sir,  you  are  extremely  kind. 

Flora.  Very  civil,  egad  ! 

Hyp.  But  mayn't  I  presume,  my  dear  friend, 
this  wheedle  was  offered  as  a  trial  of  this  gentle- 
man's credulity?  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Don  M.  Indeed,  my  friend,  'tis  a  very  shallow 
one.  Canst  thou  think  I'm  such  a  sot  as  to  believe, 
that  if  he  knew  'twere  in  thy  power  to  hang  him, 
he  would  not  have  run  away  at  the  first  sight  of 
thee? 

Trap.  Ay,  sir,  he  must  be  a  dull  rogue,  indeed, 
that  would  not  run  away  from  a  halterr  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
{All  laugh.) 

Don  P.  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon :  I  begin  now  to 
be  a  little  sensible  of  my  folly.  I  perceive  this 
gentleman  has  done  his  business  with  you  effectu- 
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ally :  however,  sir,  tlie  duly  I  owe  mj  father, 
obliges  me  not  to  leave  jour  caase,  thongli  I  leave 
your  house  iniinediatelj  ;  when  yoa  see  rae  next, 
you'll  know  Don  Pliilip  from  a  rascal. 

Don  M.  Ah  !  'twill  he  the  same  thing,  if  I  know 
a  rascal  from  Don  Philip :  but,  if  you  please,  sir, 
never  give  yourself  any  further  trouble  in  this  busi- 
ness ;  for  what  you  have  done,  d'ye  see,  is  so  far 
from  interrupting  my  daughter's  marriage,  that, 
with  this  gentleman's  leave,  I'm  resolved  to  finish 
it  this  very  hour;  so  that  when  you  see  your  friend, 
the  politician,  you  must  tell  him  you  had  cursed 
luck,  that's  all.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Don  P.  Very  well,  sir;  I  may  have  better  when 
I  see  you  next. 

Hyp.  Lookye !  sir,  since  your  undertaking 
(though  you  designed  it  otherwise)  has  promoted 
my  happiness,  thus  far  I  pass  it  by,  though  I 
question  if  a  man,  that  stoops  to  do  such  base  in- 
juries, dares  defend  'em  with  his  sword.  How- 
ever, now,  at  least,  you're  warned;  but  be  as- 
sured your  next  attempt — 

Don  P.  Will  startle  yon,  my  spark  :  I'm  afraid 
you'll  he  a  little  humbler  when  you  are  hand-cufl'ed. 
Though  you  won't  take  my  word  against  him,  sir, 
perhaps  another  magistrate  may  my  oath;  which, 
because  I  see  his  marriage  is  in  haste,  I  am  obliged 
to  make  immediately  :  it  he  can  out-face  the  law, 
too,  I  shall  be  content  to  be  the  coxcomb,  then, 
you  think  me.  [^Exit. 

Don  M.  Ah  !  poor  fellow  !  he's  resolved  to  carry 
it  oft"  with  a  good  face,  however.     Ha,  ha! 

Trap.  Ay,  sir,  that's  all  he  has  for't,  indeed. 

Hyp.  Trappanti,  follow  him,  and  do  as  I  directed. 
{Apart  to  Trap.) 

Trap.  I  warrant  ye,  sir.  [jE«V. 

Don  M.  Ha !  my  little  champion,  let  me  kiss 
thee  ;  thou  hast  carried  the  day  like  a  hero  !  man 
nor  woman,  nothing  can  stand  before  thee,  I'll 
make  thee  monarch  of  my  daughter,  immediately. 

Hyp.  That's  the  Indies,  sir. 

Don  M.  Well  said,  my  lad — Oh!  my  heart's 
going  to  dance  again  :  pr'ythee,  let's  in  before  it 
gets  the  better  of  me,  and  give  the  bride  an  account 
of  thy  victory.  ^Exeunt. 

Enter  OcTAVIQ,  with  a  letter, 

Oct.  Rosara  false!  distraction!  Sure  this  letter 
must  be  but  artifice,  a  humour,  to  try  how  far  my 
love  can  bear:  and  yet,  methinks,  she  can't  but 
know  the  impudence  of  my  young  rival,  and  her 
father's  importunity,  are  too  pressing  to  allow  her 
any  time  to  fool  away  ;  and  if  she  were  really  false, 
she  could  not  take  a  pride  in  confessing  it.  Death  I 
I  know  not  what  to  think  ;  the  sex  is  all  a  riddle, 
and  we  are  the  fools  that  crack  our  brains  to  ex- 
pound them.  [En^er  ViLETTA.]  Now, dear  Viletta! 

Vil.  Sir,  she  begs  your  pardon  ;  they  have  jast 
sent  for  the  priest;  but  they  will  be  glad  to  see 
you  about  an  hour  hence,  as  soon  as  the  wedding's 

Oct.  Viletta!  [over. 

Vil.  Sir,  she  says,  in  short,  she  can't  possibly 
speak  with  you  now,  for  she's  just  going  to  be 
married. 

Oct.  Death !  daggers !  blood !  confusion  !  and 
ten  thousand  furies! 

Vil.  Heyday!   what's  all  this  for? 

Oct.  My  brains  are  turned,  Viletta. 

Vil.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  so  one  would  think,  if 
one  could  but  believe  you  had  any  at  all;  if  you 
have  three  grains,  I'm  sure  vou  can't  but  know 
her  compliance  with  this  match  must  give  her  a 
little  liberty;  and  can  you  suppose  she'd  desire  to 
see  yon  an  hour  hence,  if  she  did  not  design  to 
make  use  of  it  1 

Oct.  Don't  flatter  me,  Viletta. 

Vil.  FaiHi,  sir,  (I'll  be  very  plain.)  you  are,  to 
me,  the  dullest  person  I  ever  saw  in  my  life;  but 
if  you  have  a  mind,  I'll  tell  her  you  woii't  corns. 


Oct.  No,  don't  sajr  so,  Viletta. 

Vil.  Then  pray,  sir,  do  as  she  bids  yon  ;  don't 
stay  here  to  spoil  your  own  sport :  you'll  have  the 
old  gentleman  come  thundering  down  upon  ye  by- 
and-by,  and  then  we  shall  have  ye  at  your  ten  thou- 
sand furies  again.  Hist !  here's  company ;  good 
b'ye.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Hofi  PHILIP,  with  his  stvord  draicn,  and 
Trappanti. 

Z>o;i  P.  Come,  sir,  there's  iio  retreating  now ; 
this  you  must  justify. 

Trap.  Sir,  I  will,  and  a  great  deal  more:  but 
pray,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  recover  my  courage  ;  I 
protest,  the  keen  looks  of  that  instrument  have 
quite  frighted  it  away.     Pray  put  it  up,  sir. 

Don  P.  Nay,  to  let  thee  see  I  had  rather  be  thy 
friend  than  enemy,  I'll  bribe  thee   to  be  honest: 
discharge  thy  conscience  like  a  man,  and  I'll  en- 
gage to  make  these  five,  ten  pieces. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Trap.  Sir,  your  business  will  be  done  effectually. 

Don  P.  Here,  friend;  will  ye  tell  your  master 
I  desire  to  speak  with  him  1  [Exit  Servant. 

Oct.  Don  Philip ! 

Don  P.  Octavio!  This  is  fortunate,  indeed,  the 
only  place  in  the  world  I  would  have  wished  to 
have  found  you  in, 

Oct.  What's  the  matterl 

Don  P.  You'll  see  presently  ;  but,  pr'ythee,  how 
stands  your  aflair  with  your  mistress? 

Oct.  The  devil  take  me  if  I  can  tell  ye.  I  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  her  ;  about  an  hour  ago  she 
was  for  scaling  walls  to  come  at  me,  and  this  mi- 
nute— whip,  she's  going  to  marry  the  stranger  I 
told  you  of;  nay,  confesses,  too,  it  is  with  her 
own  consent;  and  yet  begs,  by  all  means,  to  see 
me  as  soon  as  her  wedding's  over.  Isn't  it  very 
pretty  ? 

Re-enter  a  Servant. 

Don  P.  Something  gay,  indeed. 

Serv.  Sir,  my  master  will  wait  on  you  presently. 

[Exit. 

Oct.  But  the  plague  on't  is,  my  love  cannot  bear 
this  jesting.  Well  now,  how  stands  your  aflair! 
Have  you  seen  your  mistress  yet? 

Don  P.  No  ;  I  can't  get  admittance  to  her. 

Oct.  How  sol 

Don  P.  When  I  came  to  pay  my  duty,  here,  to 
the  old  gentleman — 

Oct.  Here! 

Don  P.  Ay;  I  found  an  impudent  young  rascal 
here  before  me,  that  had  taken  my  name  upon  him, 
robbed  me  of  my  portmanteau,  and,  by  virtue  of 
some  papers  there,  knew  all  my  concerns  to  a  tit- 
tle ;  he  has  told  a  plausible  tale  to  her  father,  faced 
him  down  that  I'm  an  impostor,  and  if  I  don't  this 
minute  prevent  him,  is  going  to  marry  the  lady. 

Oct.  Death  and  hell!  {Aside.)  What  sort  of 
fellow  was  this  rascal? 

Don  P.  A  little  pert  coxcomb  ;  by  his  impudence 
and  dress,  I  guess  him  to  be  some  French  page. 

Oct.  Confusion!  my  friend  at  last  my  rival,  too. 
Yet  hold  !  my  rival  is  my  friend,  he  owns  he  has 
not  seen  her  yet.  {Aside.) 

Don  P.  You  seem  concerned. 

Oct.  Undone  for  ever,  unless  dear  Philip's  still 
my  friend. 

Don  P.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Oct.  Let  me  conjure  ye,  by  all  the  ties  of  honour, 
friendship,  and  pity,  never  to  attempt  her  more! 

Don  P.  You  araa/.e  me  !  [dote  on. 

Oct.  'Tis  the  same  dear  creature  I  so  passionately 

Don  P.  Is't  possible?  Nay,  then,  be  easy  in 
thy  thoughts,  Octavio;  and  now  I  dare  confess  the 
folly  of  my  own  :  I'm  not  sorry  thou'rt  my  rival 
here.  In  spite  of  all  my  weak  philosophy,  t  must 
own  the  secret  wishes  of  my  soul  are  still  Hypolita's. 
I  know  not  why,  but — I    can't  help  thinking  that 
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my  fortane  still  resolves,  spite   of  lier  cruelty,  to 
make  me  one  day  happy.  [your's. 

Oct.  Quit  but  Rosara,  I'll  engage  she  shall  be 

Don  P.  Not  only  that,  but  will  assist  you  with 
my  life  to  gain  her:  1  shall  easily  excuse  myself  to 
my  father  for  not  marrying  the  mistress  of  my  dear- 
est friend. 

Oct,  Dear  Philip,  let  me  embrace  ye.  But  how 
shall  we  manage  the  rascal  of  an  impostor  1  Sup- 
pose you  run  immediately,  and  swear  the  robbery 
against  him? 

Don  P.  I  was  just  going  about  it,  but  my  acci- 
dental meeting  with  this  fellow  has  luckily  pre- 
vented me ;  who,  j'ou  must  know,  has  been  chief 
engineerin  the  contrivance  against  me;  but  between 
threats,  bribes,  and  promises,  has  confessed  the 
whole  roguery,  and  is  now  ready  to  swear  it  against 
him  :  so,  because  I  understood  the  spark  is  very- 
near  his  marriage,  I  thought  this  would  be  the  best 
and  soonest  way  to  detect  him. 

Oct.  That's  right!  the  least  delay  might  have 
lost  all;  besides,  I  am  here  to  strengthen  his  evi- 
dence, for  I  can  swear  that  you  are  the  true  Don 
Philip. 

Don  P.  Right!  [quite  wrong. 

Trap.  Sir,  with  humble  submission,  that  will  be 

Oct.  Why  so? 

I'rap.  Because,  sir,  the  old  gentleman  is  sub- 
stantially convinced  that  'tis  you  who  have  put  Don 
Philip  upon  laying  bis  pretended  claim  to  his 
daughter,  purely  to  defer  the  marriage,  that  in  the 
meantime  you  might  get  an  opportunity  to  run 
away  with  her;  for  which  reason,  sir,  you'll  find 
your  evidence  will  but  tly  in  your  face,  and  hasten 
the  match  with  your  rival. 

Don  P.  Ha!  there's  reason  in  that;  all  your 
endeavours  will  but  confirm  his  jealousy  of  me. 

Oct.  What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Trap.  Don't  appear  at  the  trial,  sir. 

Don  P.  By  no  means  ;  rather  wait  a  little  in  the 
street :  be  within  call,  and  leave  the  management 
to  me. 

Oct.  Be  careful,  dear  Philip. 

Don  P.  I  always  used  to  be  more  fortunate  in 
serving  my  friend  than  myself. 

Oct.  Bui,  harkye!  here  lives  an  alguazil  at  the 
next  house  ;  suppose  I  should  send  him  to  you,  to 
secure  the  spark  in  the  meantime? 

Don  P.  Do  so  ;  we  must  not  lose  a  moment. 

Oct.  I  won't  stir  from  the  door. 

Don  P.  You'll  soon  hear  of  me;  away. 

l^Exit  Octavio. 

Trap.  So  now  I  have  divided  the  enemy,  there 
can  be  no  great  danger  if  it  should  come  to  a  battle, 
(ylsitfe.)  Basta  !  here  comes  our  party. 

Don  P.  Stand  aside  till  I  call  for  you.  {Trap- 
panta  retires.) 

Re-enter  Don  Mandei.. 

Don  M.  Well,  sir!  what  service  have  you  to 
command  me  now,  pray? 

Don  P.  Now,  sir,  I  hope  my  credit  will  stand 
a  little  fairer  for  you ;  all  I  beg  is  but  your  patient 
hearing. 

DonM.  Well,  sir,  you  shall  have  it. — Here  he 
comes,  bring  him  to  trial  as  soon  as  you  please. 

Re-enter  FLORA  and  Hypolita. 

Flora,  So  Trappanti  has  succeeded ;  he's  come 
without  the  officers.  (Apart  to  Hypolita.') 

Hyp.  Hearing,  sir,  you  were  below,  I  didn't 
care  to  disturb  the  family  by  putting  the  officers 
to  the  trouble  of  a  needless  search ;  let  me  see 
your  warrant,  I'm  ready  to  obey  it. 

DonM,  Ay,  where's  your  officer'? 

Flora.  I  thought  to  have  seen  him  march  in 
state,  with  an  alguazil  before  him. 

Don  P.  I  was  afraid,  sir,  upon  second  thoughts, 
your  business  would  not  stay  for  a  warrant,  though 
'tis  possible  I  may  provide  for  you,  for  I  think 


this  gentleman's  a  magistrate  :  in  the  meantime — 
Oh !  here,  1  have  prevailed  with  an  alguazil  to 
wait  upon  ye. 

Enter  an  Alguazil. 

Alg.  Did  you  send  for  me,  sir? 

Don  P.  Ay,  secure  that  gentleman. 

DonM.  Hold,  hold!  sir,  all  things  in  order: 
this  gentleman  is  yet  my  guest ;  let  me  be  the  first 
acquainted  with  his  crime,  and  then  I  shall  better 
know  how  he  deserves  to  be  treated  ;  and  that  we 
may  have  no  hard  words  upon  one  another,  if  you 
please,  sir,  let  me  first  talk  with  you  iu  private. 
{Tliey  whisper.) 

Hyp.  Undone!  that  fool  Trappanti,  or  that  vil- 
lain, I  know  not  which,  has  at  least  mistaken  or 
betrayed  me.  Ruined,  past  redemption !  {Apart 
to  Flora.) 

Flora.  Death !  what  d'ye  mean  1  that  hanging 
look  were  enough  to  confirm  a  suspicion  ;  bear  up, 
for  shame !    (  Apart. ) 

Hyp.  Impossible!  I  am  dashed,  confounded; 
if  thou  hast  any  courage  left,  shew  it  quickly;  go 
speak,  before  my  fears  betray  me.  {Apart.) 

Don  M.  If  you  can  make  this  appear  by  any 
witness,  sir,  I  confess 'twill  surprise  me,  indeed. 

Flora.  Ay,  sir,  if  you  have  any  witnesses,  we 
desire  you'd  produce  'era. 

Don  P.  Sir,  I  have  a  witness  at  your  service, 
and  a  substantial  one.  Hey !  Trappanti  !  [Re-enter 
Trappanti.]  Now,  sir,  what  think  ye? 

Hyp.  Hat  the  rogue  winks  :  then  there's  life 
again.  {Aside.)     Is  this  your  witness,  sir? 

Don  P.  Yes,  sir;  this  poor  fellow  at  last,  it 
seems,  happens  to  be  honest  enough  to  confess 
himself  a  rogue,  and  your  accomplice. 

Hyp.  Ha,  ha! 

Don  P.  Ha,  ha!  You  are  very  merry,  sir. 

Don  M.  Nay,  there's  a  jest  between  ye,  that's 
certain.  But  come,  friend,  what  say  you  to  the 
business  1  Have  ye  any  proof  to  offer  upon  oaih, 
that  this  gentleman  is  the  true  Don  Pliilip,  and 
consequently  this  other  an  impostor? 

Don  P.  Speak  boldly.  [do  speak  1 

Trap.  Ay,  sir  ;  but  shall  I  come  to  no  harm  if  I 

Don  M.  Let  it  be  the  truth,  and  I'll  protect  thee. 

Trap.  Are  you  sure  I  shall  be  safe,  sir? 

Don  M.  I'll  give  thee  my  word  of  honour ;  speak 
boldly  to  the  question. 

Trap.  Well,  sir,  since  I  must  speak,  then,  in 
the  first  place,  I  desire  your  honour  will  be  pleased 
to  command  the  officer  to  secure  that  gentleman. 

DonM.  How,  friend? 

Don  P.  Secure  me,  rascal? 

Trap.  Sir,  if  I  can't  be  protected,  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  speak.  [friend "! 

DonM.  I  warrant  thee.     What  is  it  you  say. 

Trap.  Sir,  as  I  was  just  now  crossing  the  street, 
this  gentleman,  with  a  sneer  in  his  face,  takes  me 
by  the  hand,  claps  five  pistoles  in  my  palm,  (here 
they  are,)  shuts  my  fist  close  upon  'em  ;  "  My 
dear  friend,"  says  he,  "you  must  do  me  a  piece  of 
service:"  upon  which,  sir,  I  bows  me  him  to  the 
ground,  and  desired  him  to  open  his  case. 

Don  P.  What  means  the  rascal? 

Don  M.  Sir,  I  am  as  much  amazed  as  you  ;  but 
pray  let's  hear  him,  that  we  may  know  his  meaning. 

Trap.  So,  sir,  upon  this  he  runs  me  over  a  long 
story  of  a  sham  and  a  flam  he  had  just  contrived, 
he  said,  to  defer  my  master's  marriage  only  for 
two  days. 

Don  P.  Confusion ! 

Flora.  Nay,  pray,  sir,  let's  hear  the  evidence. 

Trap.  Upon  the  close  of  the  matter,  sir,  I  found 
at  last  by  his  eloquence,  that  the  whole  business 
depended  upon  my  bearing  a  little  false  witness 
against  my  master. 

Hyp.  Oh,  ho ! 

Trap,  Upon  this,  sir,  I  began  to  demur:  "  Sir," 
says  I,  *'  this  business  will  never  bold  water  j  don't 
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let  me  undertake  it,  I  must  beg  your  pardon ;" 
gave  him  the  negative  shrug,  and  was  for  sneaking 
oft'  with  the  fees  in  my  pocket. 

Don  M.  Very  well! 

Don  P.  Villain! 

Flora  and  Hyp.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Trap.  Upon  this,  sir,  he  catches  me  fast  hold 
by  the  collar,  whips  out  his  poker,  claps  it  within 
half  an  inch  of  my  guts :  "Now,  dog!"  says  he, 
"  you  shall  do  it,  or  within  two  hours  rot  upon  the 
dunghill  you  came  from." 

Don  P.  Sir,  if  there  beany  faith  in  mortal  man — 

DonM.  Nay,  nay,  one  at  a  time  ;  you  shall  be 
heard  presently.     Go  on,  friend.    (To  Trappanti.) 

Trap.  Having  me  at  this  advantage,  sir,  I  be- 
gan to  think  my  wit  would  do  me  more  service  than 
my  courage  ;  so  prudently  pretended  oat  of  fear  to 
comply  with  his  threats,  and  swallow  the  perjury  : 
but  now,  sir,  being  under  protection  and  at  liberty 
of  conscience,  I  have  honesty  enough,  you  see,  to 
tell  you  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter. 

DonM.  Ay,  this  is  evidence,  indeed! 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Don  P.  Dog!  Villain!  Did  not  you  confess  to 
me  that  this  gentleman  picked  you  up,  not  three 
hours  ago,  at  the  same  inn  where  I  alighted?  that 
he  had  owned  his  stealing  my  portmanteau  at  To- 
ledo? that  if  he  succeeded  to  marry  the  lady,  you 
were  to  have  a  considerable  sum  for  your  pains, 
and  these  two  were  to  share  the  rest  of  her  fortune 
between  them  1 

Trap.  Oh,  lud  !  oh,  lud  !  sir,  as  I  hope  to  die  in 
my  bed,  these  are  the  very  words  :  he  threatened 
to  stab  me  if  I  wouldn't  swear  against  my  master  : 
I  told  him,  at  first,  sir,  I  was  not  fit  for  his  busi- 
ness :  I  was  never  good  at  a  lie  in  my  life. 

Alg.  Nay,  sir,  I  saw  this  gentleman's  sword  at 
liis  breast,  out  of  my  window. 

Trap.  Lookye  there,  sir  ! 

Don  P.  D n  ! 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

DonM.  Really,  my  friend,  thou'rt  almost  turned 
fool  in  this  business.  If  thou  hadst  prevailed  upon 
this  wretch  to  perjure  himself,  couldst  thou  think 
I  should  not  have  detected  him  ?  You  may  go, 
friend.  \  Exit  A  Iguazil. 

Flora.  Ha,  ha! 
_  Don  P.  Sir,  you're  imposed  on  :  defer  the  mar- 
riage but  an  hour. 

DonM.  ky,  and  in  half  that  time,  I  suppose, 
you  are  in  hopes  to  defer  it  altogether. 

Don  P,  Perdition  seize  me,  if  I  have  any  hope 
or  thought,  but  that  of  serving  you. 

DonM.  Nay,  now  thou  art  a  downright  distracted 
man.     Dost  thou  expect  I   should    take  thy  bare 
word,  when  here  were  two  honest  fellows  that  have 
just  proved  thee  in  a  lie  to  thy  face  ? 
Enter  a  Servant, 
'  Serv.  Sir,  the  priest  is  come. 

Don  M.  Is  he  so?  Then,  sir,  if  you  please, 
since  you  see  you  can  do  me  no  further  service,  I 
believe  it  may  be  time  for  you  to  go.  Come,  son, 
now  let's  wait  upon  the  bride,  and  put  an  end  to 
this  gentleman's  trouble  altogether.  lExit. 

Dijp,  Sir,  I'll  wait  on  ye. 

Don  P.  Confusion!  I  ve  undone  my  friend. 
(_Walks  about.) 

Flora.  Trappanti !  rogue,  this  was  a  masterpiece. 
(Apart.)  '^ 

Trap.  Sir,  I  believe  it  won't  be  mended  in  haste. 
,  .    I''^P«'^''     Exeunt  Flora  and  Trappanti. 
Hyp.  Sir  ! 

Don  P.  Ha!  alone!  if  we're  not  prevented  now— 
{Aside.)  Well,  sir — 

Hyp.  I  snpnose  you  don't  think  the  favours  you 
have  designed  me,  are  to  be  put  up  without  satis- 
faction ;  therefore,  I  shall  expect  to  see  you  early 
to-morrow,  near  the  Prado,  with  your  sword  in 
your  hand  :  in  the  meantime,  sir,  I 'in  a  little  more 


in  haste  to  be  the  lady's  humble  servant  than  yonr's. 
{Going.)  [such  easy  terms. 

Don  P.  Hold!  sir,  you  and  I   can't  part  upon 

Hyp.  Sir ! 

Don  P.  You're  not  so  near  the  lady,  sir,  per- 
haps, as  you  imagine.  {Locks  the  door.) 

Hyp.  What  d'ye  mean? 

Don  P.  Speak  softly. 

Hyp.  Ha! 

Don  P.  Come,  sir— draw  ! 

Hyp.  My  ruin  now  has  caught  me;  this  was  the 
very  spite  of  fortune.     {Aside.) 

Don  P.  Come,  sir,  my  time's  but  short. 

Hyp.  And  mine's  too  precious  to  be  lost  on  any- 
thing but  love  ;  besides,  this  is  no  proper  place. 
To-morrow,  sir,  I  shall  find  a  better. 

DojiP.  ,No,  now,  sir,  ifyouplease — Draw,  vil- 
lain, or  expect  such  usage  as  I  am  sure  Don  Philip 
would  not  bear. 

Hyp.  A  lover,  sir,  may  bear  anything  to  make 
sure  of  his  mistress  ;  you  know  it  is  not  fear  that —  ' 

Don  P.  No  evasion,  sir;  either  this  moment 
confess  your  villany,  your  name,  and  fortune,  or 
expect  no  mercy. 

Hyp.  Nay,  then — Within  there! 

Don  P.  Move  but  a  step,  or  dare  to  raise  thy 
voice  beyond  a  whisper,  and  this  minute  is  thy  last. 
{Seizes  her,  and  holds  a  sword  to  her  breast.) 

Hyp.  Sir!     {Trembling.) 

Don  P.  Villain!  be  quick,  confess,  or — 

Hyp.  Hold,  sir!  I  own  I  dare  not  fight  with 
you. 

Don  P.  No,  I  see  thou  art  too  poor  a  villain  ; 
therefore,  be  speedy,  as  thou  hopest  I'll  spare  thy 
life. 

Hyp.  Nay,  then,  sir — Mercy!  mercy!  {Throws 
herself  at  his  feet.)  And,  since  I  must  confess,  have 
pity  on  my  youth,  have  pity  on  my  love  ! 

Don  P.  Thy  love!  What  art  thou?  Speak. 

Hyp.  Unless  your  generous  compassion  spares 
me,  sure  the  most  wretched  youth  that  ever  felt 
the  pangs  and  torments  of  a  successless  passion. 

Don  P.  Nay,  then,  I  must  forgive  thee  ;  {raises 
her)  for  I  have  known,  too  well,  the  misery  not 
to  pity — anything  in  love.  Yet  hold — nor  flatter 
thy  fond  hopes  too  far  :  you  must  defer  your  mar- 
riage with  this  lady. 

Hyp.  Sir,  on  m}'  knees. 

Don  P.  Expect  no  more  from  me  ;  either  com- 
ply this  moment,  or  my  sword  shall  force  thee. 

Hyp.  Consider,  sir —  [name  and  family. 

Don  P.  Nay,  then,  discover  quick!  Tell  me  thy 

Hyp.  Hold!  sir — 

Don  P.  Speak,  or  thou  diest. 

Hyp.  Sir,  I  will — {A  noise  at  the  door.)  Ha! 
they  are  entering.  Oh  !  for  a  moment's  courage! 
Come  on,  sir.  {Breaks  from  him  and  draws,  retiring 
till  Don  Manuel,  Flora,  Trappanti,  and  Ser- 
vants rush  in  and  part  them.) 

DonM.  Knock  him  and  down!  Force  him  out 
of  the  room  there;  call  an  oflicer ;  in  the  mean- 
time, secure  him  in  the  cellar. 

Don  P.  Hear  me  but  one  word,  sir! 

Don  M.  Stop  his  mouth — out  with  him.  [^They 
hurry  him  off.}  Come,  dear  son,  be  pacified. 

Hyp.  A  villain  ! 

Flora.  Why  should  he  be  concerned,  now  he's 
secure  1  Such  a  rascal  would  but  contaminate  the 
sword  of  a  man  of  honour. 

Hyp.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  such  a  fellow  should  have 
it  in  his  power  to  disturb  me  ;  but — 
-E«<er  RoSARA. 

Don  M.  Look  !  here's  my  daughter  in  a  fright 
to  see  for  you. 

Hyp.  Then  I'm  composed  again. 

Jios.  I  heard  fighting  here  !  I  hope  you  are  not 
wounded,  sir?    {To  Hyp.)  [heal. 

Hyp.  I  have  no  wound  but  what  the  priest  can 

DonM.  Ah!  well  said,  my  little  champion! 
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Hyp.  Oh !  madam,  I  have  such  a  terrible  es- 
cape to  tell  you.  {Apart  to  Rosara.) 

Ros.  Truly,  I  began  to  be  afraid  I  should  lose 
my  little  husband.  (Ajmrt.) 

Hyp.  Husband,  quotha!   Get  me  but  once  safe 

out  of  these  breeches,  if  ever  I  wear  'em  again — 

(Apart.)  lExeunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — The  same. 

Enter  Trappanti. 

Trap.  What,  in  the  name  of  roguery,  can  this 
new  master  of  mine  be  1  He's  either  a  fool  or  be- 
witched, that's  positive.  First,  he  gives  me  fifty 
pieces  for  helping  him  to  marry  the  lady  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  wedding  is  over,  claps  me  twenty  more 
info  the  other  hand,  to  help  him  to  get  rid  of  her. 
Nay,  not  only  that,  but  gives  me  a  strict  charge  to 
observe  his  directions,  in  being  evidence  against 
him  as  an  impostor,  to  refund  all  the  lies  I  have 
told  in  his  service,  to  sweep  him  clear  out  of  ray 
conscience,  and  now  to  swear  the  robbery  against 
him !  What  the  bottom  of  this  can  be,  I  must  con- 
fess, does  a  little  puzzle  my  wit.  There's  but  one 
way  in  the  world  I  can  solve  it:  he  must  certainly 
have  some  secret  reason  to  hang  himself,  that  he's 
ashamed  to  own,  and  so  was  resolved  first  to  be 
married,  that  his  friends  might  not  wonder  at  the 
occasion.  Bat  here  he  comes,  with  his  noose  in 
his  hand. 

-Bnfer  HyPOLlTA  and  RosARA. 

Hyp.  Trappanti,  go  to  Don  Pedro,  he  has  busi- 
ness with  you. 

Trap.  Yes,  sir.  \_Exit. 

Ros.  Who's  Don  Pedro,  pray? 

Hyp.  Flora,  madam;  he  knows  her  yet  by  no 
other  name.     Where's  your  father,  madam  ? 

Ros.  I  saw  him  go  towards  his  closet;  I  believe 
he's  gone  to  fetch  you  part  of  my  fortune ;  he 
seemed  in  mighty  good  humour. 

Hyp.  We  must  be  sure  to  keep  it  up  as  high  as 
we  can,  that  he  may  be  the  more  stunned  when  he 
falls. 

Ros.  With  all  my  heart ;  methinks  I  am  pos- 
sessed with  the  verj'  spirit  of  disobedience.  Now 
could  I,  in  the  humour  I  am  in,  consent  to  any 
mischief  that  would  but  heartily  plague  my  old 
gentleman. 

Enter  Don  Manuel. 

Don  M.  Ah  !  my  little  conqueror  !  let  me  em- 
brace thee — That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  this  day  I 
this  most  triumphant  day,  this  day  of  all  days  in 
my  life ! 

Hyp.  Ay,  and  of  my  life,  too,  sir.    (Embraces.) 

DonM.  Ay,  my  cares  are  over.  Now  I've  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  think  of  the  other  world ;  for 
I've  done  all  my  business  in  this  :  got  as  many 
children  as  I  could  ;  and  now  I'm  grown  old,  have 
seta  young  couple  to  work.  Lookye  here,  chil- 
dren, I  have  brought  you  some  baubles  that  will 
make  you  merry  as  long  as  you  live  ;  twelve  thou- 
sand pistoles  are  the  least  value  of 'em;  and  the 
rest  of  your  fortune  shall  be  paid  in  the  best  Bar- 
bary  gold  to-morrow  morning. 

Hyp.  Ay,  sir,  this  is  speaking  like  a  father! 
this  is  encouragement  indeed  ! 

Don  M.  Much  good  may  do  thy  heart  and  soul 
with  'em;  and  heaven  bless  you  together.  I've 
had  a  great  deal  of  care  and  trouble  to  bring  it 
about,  children;  but,  thank  my  stars,  'tis  over, 
now — Now  I  may  sleep  with  my  doors  open,  and 
never  have  my  slumbers  broken  with  the  fear  of 
rogues  and  rivals. 

Ros.  Don't  interrupt  him,  and  see  how  far  his 
humour  will  carry  him"?  {Apart  to  Hypolita.) 

Don  M.  But  there  is  no  joy  lasting  in  this  world; 
we  must  all  die  when  we  have  done  onr  best; 
sooner  or  later,  old  or  young,  prince  or  peasant, 
high  or  low,  kings,  lords,  and — common  w s, 


must  die  !  Nothing  certain  ;  we  are  forced  to  bay 
one  comfort  with  the  loss  of  another.  Now  I've 
married  my  child,  I've  lost  my  companion — I've 
parted  with  my  girl !  Her  heart's  gone  another 
way  now;  she'll  forget  her  old  father!  I  shall 
never  have  her  wake  me  more,  like  a  cheerful  lark, 
with  her  pretty  songs  in  a  morning.  I  shall  have 
nobody  to  chat  at  dinner  with  me  now,  or  take  up 
a  godly  book  and  read  me  to  sleep  in  an  afternoon. 
Ah  !   these  comforts  are  all  gone  now  !  (  Weeps.) 

Hyp.  How  very  near  the  extreme  of  one  passion 
is  to  another!  Now  he  is  tired  with  joy,  till  he  is 
downright  melancholy.    (Askle.) 

Ros.  What's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Don  M.  Ah  !  my  child !  now  it  comes  to  the 
test,  methinks  I  don't  know  how  to  part  with  thee. 

Ros.  Oh  !  sir,  we  shall  be  better  friends  than 
ever. 

Don  M.  Uh  !  uh !  shall  we  ?  Wilt  thou  come 
and  see  the  old  man  now  and  thenl  Well,  heaven 
bless  thee,  give  me  a  kiss — I  must  kiss  thee  at 
parting!  Be  a  good  girl,  use  thy  husband  well, 
make  an  obedient  wife,  and  I  shall  die  contented. 

Hyp.  Die,  sir!  Come,  come,  you  have  a  great 
while  to  live.  Hang  these  melancholy  thoughts, 
they  are  the  worst  company  in  the  world  at  a  wed- 
ding. Consider,  sir,  we  are  young;  if  you  would 
oblige  us,  let  us  have  a  little  life  and  mirth,  ajubi- 
lee  to-day  at  least;  stir  your  servants,  call  in  your 
neighbours,  let  me  see  your  whole  family  mad  for 
joy,  sir. 

DonM.  Ha!  shall  we  be  merry,  then? 

Hyp.  Merry,  sir !  ah  !  as  beggars  at  a  feast. 
What,  shall  a  dull  Spanish  custom  tell  me,  when  I 
am  the  happiest  man  in  the  kingdom,  I  sha'n't  be 
as  mad  as  I  have  a  mind  to "?  Let  me  see  the  face 
of  nothing  to-day  but  revels,  friends,  feasts,  and 
music,  sir. 

Don  M.  Ah  !  thou  shalt  have  thy  humour!  thou 
shalt   have    thy    humour!     Hey!     within    there! 
rogues  !  dogs  !  slaves  !  where  are  my  rascals?  Ah! 
my  joy  flows  again  ;  I  can't  bear  it. 
Enter  several  Servants. 

Serv.  Did  you  call,  sir? 

DonM.  Call,  sir!  ay,  sir;  what's  the  reason 
you  are  not  all  out  of  your  wits,  sir?  Don't  yoa 
know  that  your  young  mistress  is  married,  scoun- 
drels 1 

1  Serv.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  are  all  ready  to  be  mad, 
as  soon  as  your  honour  will  please  to  give  any  dis- 
tracted orders.  [couragement. 

Hyp.  You  see,  sir,  they  only  want   a  little  en- 

Don  M.  Ah  !  there  shall  be  nothing  wanting  this 
day,  if  I  were  sure  to  beg  for  it  all  mj'  life  after. 
Here,  sirrah,  cook!  look  into  the  Roman  history, 
see  what  Mark  Anthony  had  for  supper,  when  Cleo- 
patra first  treated  him  with  chere  entiere  :  rogue, 
let  me  have  a  repast  that  will  be  six  times  as  ex- 
pensive and  provoking — Go. — And,  d'ye  hear? 
One  of  you  step  to  Monsieur  Vendevin,  the  king's 
butler,  for  the  same  wine  that  his  majesty  reserves 
for  his  own  drinking  ;  tell  him  he  shall  have  his 
price  for  it. 

IServ.  How  much  will  you  please  to  have,  sir? 

DonM.  Too  much,  sir!  I'll  have  everything 
upon  the  outside  of  enough  to-day.  Go  you,  sir- 
rah, run  to  my  nephew,  Don  Lewis,  give  my  ser- 
vice, and  tell  him  to  bring  all  his  family  along  with 
him. 

Hyp.  Ay,  sir,  this  is  as  it  should  be  !  now  it  be- 
gins to  look  like  a  wedding. 

Don  M.  Ah  !  we'll  make  all  the  hair  in  the  world 
stand  an  end  at  our  joy.  [your  cue. 

Hyp.  Here  comes  Flora;  now,  madam,  observe 
Enter  FLORA. 

Flora.  Your  servant,  gentlemen  ;  I  need  not 
wish  you  joy,  you  have  it,  I  see :  Don  Philip,  I 
must  needs  speak  with  you. 
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Hyp.  Pslia!  pr'jtliee,  don't  plagae  me  with  busi- 
ness at  snoli  a  time  a«  this. 
Flora.  My  business  won't  be  deferred,  sir. 
^yp.  Sir!  .       . 

Flora.  I  suppose  you  guess  it,  sir  ;  and  I  must 
tell  you,  I  take  it  ill  it  was  not  done  before. 
Hyp.  What  d'ye  mean  ? 
jF/ora.  Your  ear,  sir.    {They  whisper.) 
Don  M.  What's  the  matter  now,  'tro  ? 
Ros.  The  gentleman  seems  very  free,  methinks. 
Don  M.  Troth,  I  don't  like  it. 
Ros.  Don't  disturb  'em,  sir  ;  we  sliall  know  all 
presently. 

Hyp.  But  what  have  you  done  with  Don  Philip? 
{Apart  to  Flora.) 

Flora.  I  drew  the  servants  out  of  the  way,  while 
he  made  his  escape ;  what  we  do  we  must  do 
quickly :  come,  come,  put  on  your  fighting  face, 
and  I'll  be  with  'em  presently.    {Aside.) 

Hyp.  {Aloud.)  Sir,  I  have  offered  you  very  fair; 
if  you  don't  think  so,  I  have  married  the  lady,  and 
take  your  course. 

Flora.    Sir,  our   contract  was    a  full  third ;  a 
third  part's  my  right,  and  I'll  have  it,  sir. 
DonM.  Eh! 

Hyp.  Then  I  most  tell  jou,  sir,  since  you  are 
pleased  to  call  it  your  right,  you  shall  not  have  it. 
Flora.  Not,  sir? 

Hyp.  No,  sir.  Lookye  !  don't  put  on  yonr  pert 
airs  to  me  ;  egad  !  I  shall  use  you  very  scurvily. 

Flora.    Use  me! — You  little  son  of  a   w , 

draw. 

Hyp.  Oh!  sir,  I  am  for  you.  {They fight,  and 
Don  Manuel  interposes.) 

Ros.  Ah!  help!  murder!  [Runs  out. 

DonM.  Within   there!  help!  murder!     Why, 
gentlemen,  are  ye  mad  ?    Pray  put  up. 
Hyp.  A  rascal ! 

Don  M,  Friends,  and  quarrel  !  for  shame. 
Flora.   Friends!    I   scorn   his  friendship;    and 
since  he  does   not  know  how  to   use  a  gentleman, 
I'll  do  a  public  piece  of  justice,  and  use  him  like 
a  villain. 

DonM.  Better  words,  sir.     {To  Flora.) 
Flora.  Why,  sir,  d'ye  take  this  fellow  for  Don 
Philip? 
Don  M,  What  d'ye  mean,  sir? 
Flora.  That  he   has  cheated  me  as  well  as  you ; 
but  I'll  have  my  revenge  immediately.  [Exit. 

Don  M.  Eh  !  what's  all  this  ?  What  is  it  1  my 
heart  misgives  me. 

Hyp.  Hey!  who  waits  there?  Here,  you!  {To 
a  Servant.)  Bid  my  servant  run,  and  hire  me  a 
coach  and  four  horses  immediately. 

Serv.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Don  M.  A  coach  ! 

Enter  ViLETTA. 
Vil.  Sir,  sir!  bless  me  !  What's  the  matter,  sir? 
Are  not  yon  well? 
Don  M.  Yes,  yea — I  am — that  is — ha  ! 
Vil.  I  have  brought  you  a  letter,  sir. 
Don  M.  What  business  can  he  have  for  a  coach? 
Vil.  I  have   brought  you  a  letter,  sir,  from  Oc- 
DonM.'Vomcl  [tavio. 

Vil.  No,  sir,  to  my  mistress;  he  charged  me  to 
deliver  it  iminedialely  ;  for  he  said  it  concerned 
her  life  and  fortune. 

Don  M.  How!  let's  see  it;  there's  what  I  pro- 
mised thee,  begone.  What  can  this  be,  now? 
{Reads.)  "  The  person  whom  your  father  iynorantly 
deslyns  ynu  to  marry,  is  a  known  clival,  and  an  im- 
postor; the  true  Don  Philip,  who  is  my  intimate 
friend,  will  immediately  appear  with  the  corrigidore, 
aiul  fresh  evidence  against  him.  I  thought  this  ad- 
vice, though  from  one  you  hate,  would  he  well  re- 
ceived if  it  came  time  enough  to  prevent  your  ruin. — 
OcTAVio."  Oh  !  my  heart!  this  letter  was  not  de- 
signed to  fall  info  my  hands.  I  am  frightened — I 
dare  not  think  on't. 


Re-enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  your  man  is  not  within. 

Hyp.  Careless  rascal!  to  be  out  of  the  way  when 
my  life's  at  stake  :  pr'ythee,  do  thou  go  and  see  if 
thou  canst  get  me  any  post-horses. 

DonM.  Post-horses! 

Re-enter  RosARA. 

Ros,  Oh!  dear  sir,  what  was  the  matter?  ' 

Don  M.  Eh  ! 

Ros.  What  made  'em  quarrel,  sirl 

Don  M.  Child! 

Ros.  What  was  it  about,   sir?    You  look con- 

Don  M.  Concerned  !  fcerned. 

Ros.  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,  sir.  {To  Hyp. 
who  minds  hernot.)  What's  the  matter  with  him, 
sir?  he  won't  speak  to  me.  {To  Don  M.) 

Don  M.  A — speak  ! — a — go  to  him  again  ;  try 
what  fair  words  will  do,  and  see  if  you  can  pick  , 
out  the  meaning  of  all  this. 

Ros.  Dear  sir,  what's  the  matter? 

Don  M.  Ay,  sir,  pray  what's  the  matter? 

Hyp.  I'm  a  little  vexed  at  my  servant's  being 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  insolence  of  this  other  ras-" 
cal.  [horses,  sir? 

Don  M.  But  what  occasion   have  you  for  post- 
al//). Something  happens  a  little  cross,  sir. 

Z>o»tJlf.  Pray,  what  is't? 

Hyp.  I'll  fell  you  another  time,  sir. 

Don  M.  Another  time,  sir ;  pray  satisfy  me  now. 

Hyp.  Lord,  sir!  when  you  see  a  man's  out  of 
humour. 

Don  M.  Sir,  it  may  be  I'm  as  much  out  of  ha- 
mour  as  you  ;  and  I  must  tell  ye,  I  don't  like  your 
behaviour,  and  I'm  resolved  to  be  satisfied. 

Hyp.  Sir,  what  is't  you'd  have? 

Don  M.  Lookye,  sir — in  short — I — I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter. 

Hyp.  Well,  sir. 

DonM.  I  wish  it  may  be  well,  sir. 

Hyp.  Bless  me,  sir  !  what's  the  matter  with  you?  ' 

Don  M.  Matter,  sir!  in  troth,  I'm  almost  afraid 
and  ashamed  to  tell  ye  ;  but  if  you  must  needs 
know — there's  the  matter,  sir.  {Gives  tlie  letter.) 

Enter  DoN  Lewis. 

Don  L.  Uncle,  J  am  your  humble  servant. 

Don  M.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  nephew. 

Don  L.  I  received  your  invitation,  and  am  come 
to  pay  my  duty  :  but  here  I  met  with  the  most  sur- 
prising news. 

Don  M.  Pray  what  is  it? 

DonL.  Why,  first  your  servant  told  me,  my 
young  cousin  was  to  be  married  to-day  to  Don 
Philip  de  las  Torres  ;  and  just  as  I  was  entering 
your  doors,  who  should  I  meet  but  Don  Philip  with 
the  corrigidore,  and  several  witnesses  to  prove,  it 
seems,  that  the  person  whom  you  were  just  going 
to  marry  my  cousin  to,  has  usurped  his  name,  be- 
trayed you,  robbed  him,  and  is  iu  short  a  rank  im- 
postor. 

Don  M.  Dear  nephew,  don't  torture  me  :  are  ye 
sure  you  know  Don  Philip  when  you  see  him  ? 

DonL.  Know  him,  sir?  were  not  we  school- 
fellows, fellow-collegians,  and  fellow-travellers? 

Don  M.  But  are  you  sure  you  mayn't  have  for 
got  him  neither?  [forgot yon,  sir. 

Don  L.  You  might  as  well  ask  me   if  I  had  not 

DonM.  But  one  question  more,  and  I  am  dumb 
forever:  is  that  he? 

Do)i  L.  That,  sir?  No,  nor  in  the  least  like  him. 
But,  pray,  why  this  concern?  I  hope  we  are  not 
come  too  late  to  prevent  the  marriage? 

DonM.  Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh  !  my  poor  child! 

Ros.  Oh!     {Seems  to  flint.)' 

Don  M.  Ah  !   look  to  my  child. 

Don  L.  Is  this  the  villain  then,  that  has  imposed 
on  you  ? 

hyp.  Sir,  I'm  this  lady's  husband  ;  and  while 
I'm  sure  that  name  can't  be  taken  from  me,  I  shall 
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be  contented  witli  laughing  at  any  other  you  or  , 
your  party  dare  give  me. 

Don  M.  Oh ! 

Don  L.  Nay,  then,  within  there!  Such  a  villain 
onght  to  be  made  an  example. 

Enter  Corrigidore  and  Officers,  with  DoN  Philip, 
OcTAVio,  Flora,  Trappanti,  and  Viletta. 
Oh!  gentlemen,  we're  undone  !  all  comes  too  late  I 
my  poor  cousin's  married  to  the  impostor. 

Bon  P.  How ! 

Oc(.  Confusion  !  [your  justice. 

Don  P.  That's  the  person,   sir,   and   I  demand 

Oct.  And  I. 

Trap.  And  F. 

Flora.  And  all  of  us. 

Don  M.  Will  my  cares  never  be  over? 

Cor.  Well,  gentlemen,  let  me  rightly  under- 
stand what  'tis  yon  charge  him  with,  and  I'll  com- 
mit him  immediately  : — first,  sir,  you  say  these 
gentlemen  all  know  you  to  be  the  true  Don  Philip? 

DonL.  That,  sir,  I  presume  my  oath  will  prove. 

Oct.  Or  mine. 

Flora.  And  mine. 

Trap.  Ay,  and  mine,  too,  sir. 

DonM.  Where  shall  I  hide  this  shameful  head? 

Flora.  And  for  the  robbery,  that  I  can  prove 
upon  him  :  he  confessed  to  me  at  Toledo,  he  stole 
this  gentleman's  portmanteau  there,  to  carry  on 
his  design  upon  this  lady,  and  agreed  to  give  me  a 
third  part  of  her  fortune  for  my  assistance  ;  which 
he  refusing  to  pay  as  soon  as  the  marriage  was  over, 
I  thought  myself  obliged  in  honour  to  discover 
him. 

ffyp.  Well,  gentlemen,  you  may  insult  me  if 
you  please  ;  but  I  presume  you'll  hardly  be  able  to 
prove  that  I'm  not  married  to  the  lady,  or  haven't 
the  best  part  of  her  fortune  in  my  pocket ;  so  do 
your  worst:  I  own  my  ingenuity,  and  am  proud 
on't. 

Don  M.  Ingeriuity !  abandoned  villain !  But, 
sir,  before  you  send  him  to  gaol,  I  desire  he  may 
return  the  jewels  I  gave  him  as  part  of  my  daugh- 
ter's portion. 

Cor.  That  can't  be,  sir;  since  he  has  married  the 
lady,  her  fortune's  lawfully  his:  all  we  can  do,  is 
to  prosecute  him  for  robbing  this  gentleman. 

JDoiiM.  Oh!  that  ever  I  was  born. 

Hyp.  Return  the  jewels,  sir!  if  you  don't  pay 
me  the  rest  of  her  fortune  to-morrow  morning,  you 
may  chance  to  go  to  gaol  before  me. 

Don  M.  Oh  !  that  I  were  buried  !  Will  my 
cares  never  be  over? 

Hyp.  They  are  pretty  near  it,  sir;  you  can't 
have  much  more  to  trouble  you. 

Cor.  Come,  sir,  if  you  please;  I  must  desire  to 
take  your  deposition  in  writing.  (^Goes  to  the  table 
with  Flora.) 

Don  P.  Now,  sir,  you  see  what  your  own  rash- 
ness has  brought  you  to. 

DonM,  Pray  forbear,  sir. 

Hijp.  Keep  it  up,  madam.     (Aside  to  Rosara.) 

Ros.  Oh,  sir!  how  wretched  have  you  made  me! 
is  this  the  care  jou  have  taken  of  me  for  my  blind 
obedience  to  ■your  commands?  this  my  reward  for 
filial  duty?     (To  Don  M.) 

Don  M.  Ah  !  my  poor  child  ! 

Ros.  But  I  deserve  it  all,  for  ever  listening  to 
yonr  barbarous    proposal,'  when    my   conscience 
might  have  told  me,  my  vows  and  person,  injustice 
and  honour,  were  the  wronged  Octavio's. 
Don  M.  Oh,  oh  ! 

Oct,  Can  she  repent  her  falsehood,  then,  at  last? 
Is't  possible'!  then  I'm  wounded  too.  Oh!  my 
poor  undone  Bosara !  {Goes  taker.)  Ungrateful! 
cruel !  perjured  man  ! 

Don  M.  Oh  !  don't  insult  me  !  I  deserve  the 
worst  you  can  say,.  I'm  a  miserable  wretch,  and 
I  repent  me. 


Vil.  Soi  here's  the  lady  in  tears,  the  lover  in  a 
rage,  the  old  gentlemen  out  of  his  senses,  most  of 
the  company  distracted,  and  the  bridegroom  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  hanged.  The  raeiTiest  wedding  that 
ever  I  saw  in  my  life.     {Apart  to  Hyp.) 

Cor.  Well,  sir,  have  you  anything  to  say  before 
I  make  your  warrant! 

•  Hyp.  A  word  or  two,  and  I  obey  ye,  sir  :  gen- 
tlemen, I  have  -  reflected  on  the  folly  of  my  action, 
and  foresee  the  disquiets  I  am  likely  to  undergo,  in 
being  this  lady's  husband;  therefore,  as  I  own 
myself  the  author  of  all  this  seeming  ruin  and  con- 
fusion, so  I  am  willing  (desiring,  tirst,  the  officers 
may  withdraw,)  to  oiler  something  to  the  general 
quiet. 

Oct.  What  can  this  mean?  [goDe. 

Don  P.  Psha!  some  new  contrivance;  let's  be 
Don  L.  Stay  a  moment,  it  can  be  no  barm  to 
hear  him.    Sir,  will  you  oblige  us"? 

Cor.  Wait  without.  \^Exeunt  Officers, 

Vil.  What's  to  be  done  now,  'trow? 
Trap.  Some  smart  thing,  I  warrant  ye  ;  the  lit- 
tle gentleman  hath  a  notable  head,  faith. 

Flora.  Nay,  gentlemen,  thus  much  I  know  of 
him  :  that  if  you  can  but  persuade  him  to  be  honest, 
'tis  still  in  his  power  to  make  you  all  amends  ;  and, 
in  my  opinion,  'tis  high  time  he  should  propose  it. 
DonM.  Ay,  'tis  time  he  were  hanged,  indeed  ; 
for  I  know  no  other  amends  he  can  make  us. 

Hyp.  Then  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  I  owe  you  no  re- 
paration ;  the  injuries  which  you  complain  of,  your 
sordid  avarice,  and  breach  of  promise  here,  have 
justly  brought  upon  you :  therefore,  sir,  if  you 
are  injured,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  it. 

Don  M.  Nay,  dear  sir,  I  do  confess  my  blind- 
ness, and  could  heartily  wish  your  eyes  or  mine 
had  dropped  oat  of  our  heads  before  ever  we  saw 
one  another. 

Hyp.  Well,  sir,  (however  little  you  have  de- 
served it,)  yet,  for  your  daughter's  sake,  if  you'll 
oblige  yourself,  by  signing  this  paper,  to  keep 
your  first  promise,  and  give  her,  with  her  full  for- 
tune, to  this  gentleman,  I'm  still  content,  on  that 
condition,  to  disannul  my  own  pretences,  and  re- 
sign her. 

DonM.  Sir,  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  you: 
for  I  can  never  believe  you'll  have  good  nature 
enough  to  hang  yourself  out  of  the  way,  to  make 
room  for  him  ? 

Hyp.  Then,  sir,  to  let  you  see  I  have  not  only 
an  honest  meaning,  but  an  immediate  power,  too, 
to  make  good  my  word,  I  first  renounce  all  title  to 
her  fortune  :  these  jewels,  which  I  received  from 
you,  I  give  him  free  possession  of;  and  now,  sir, 
the  rest  of  her  fortune  you  owe  him,  with  her  per- 
son. 

Don  M.  This  is  unaccountable,  I  must  confess  ; 
but  still,  sir,  if3'ou  disannul  your  pretences,  how 
you'll  persuade  that  gentleman,  to  whom  I  am 
obliged  in  contract  to  part  with  his — 

Don  P.  That,  sir,  shall  be  no  let ;  I  am  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  virtue  of  my  friend's  title» 
to  entertain  a  thought  Ihat  can  disturb  it. 
Hyp.  Now,  sir,  it  only  stops  at  you. 
Don  M.  Well,  sir,  I  see  the  paper  is  only  con- 
ditional, and  since  the  general  welfare  is  concerned, 
I  won't  refuse  to  lend  you  my  helping  hand  to  it ; 
but  ifj'ou  should  not  make  your  words  good,  sir, 
I  hope  you  won't  take  it  ill  if  a  man  should  poison 
you. 

Don  P.  And,  sir,  let  me,  too,  warn  you  how 
you  execute  this  promise;  your  flattery  and  dis- 
sembled penitence  has  deceived  me  once  already, 
which  makes  me,  I  confess,  a  little  slow  in  my  be- 
lief; therefore,  take  heed,  expect  no  secondmercy! 
for  be  assured  of  this,  I  never  can  forgive  a  villain. 
Hyp.  If  I  am  proved  one,  spare  me  not;  I  ask 
but  this — use  me  as  you  find  me. 
Don  P.  That  you  may  depend  on. 
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Don  M.  There,  sir.  {Gives  Hyp.  the  writing 
signed.) 

Hyp.  And  now,  Don  Philip,  I  confess  yon  are 
the  onlv  injured  person  here. 

Don  P.  I  know  not  that;  do  my  friend  right, 
and  I  shall  easily  forgive  thee. 

Hyp.  His  pardon,  with  his  thanks,  I  ain  sure  I 
shall  deserve  :  but  how  shall  I  forgive  myself?  Is 
there  in  nature  left  a  means  that  can  repair  the 
shameful  slights,  the  insults,  and  the  long  disquiets 
you  have  known  from  love  1 

Don  P.  Let  me  understand  thee. 

Hyp.  Examine  well  your  heart,  and  if  the  fierce 
resentment  of  its  wrongs  has  not  extinguished  quite 
the  usual  soft  compassion  there,  revive  at  least 
one  spark  in  pity  of  my  woman's  weakness. 

Don  P.  Whither  wouldst  thou  carry  me? 

Hyp.  The  extravagant  attempt  I  have  this  day 
run  through  to  meet  you  thus,  justly  may  subject 
jne  to  your  contempt  and  scorn,  unless  the  same 
forgiving  goodness  that  used  to  overlook  the  fail- 
ings of  Hypolita,  prove  still  my  friend,  and  soften 
all  with  the  excuse  of  love.  {All  seem  amazed.) 
Oh!  Philip,  Hypolita  is — yonr's  for  ever.  {They 
advance  slowly,  and  at  last  rush  into  one  another's 
arms.) 

Don  P.  It  is,  it  is,  Hypolita!  And  yet  'tis  she  ! 
I  know  her  by  the  busy  pulses  at  my  heart,  which 
only  love  like  mine  can  feel,  and  she  alone  can 
give.    {Embraces  her  eagerly.) 

Don  M.  Have  I  then  been  pleased,  and  plagued, 
and  frighted  out  of  my  wits,  by  a  woman  all  this 
while?  Odsbud  !  she  is  a  notable  contriver!  Stand 
clear,  ho  !  for  if  I  have  not  a  fair  brush  at  her  lips; 
nay,  if  she  does  not  give  me  the  hearty  smack  too, 
ods-winds  and  thunder !  she  is  not  the  good- 
humoured  girl  I  take  her  for. 

Hyp.  Come,  sir,  I  won't  balk  your  good  hu- 
mour. {He  kisses  her.)  And  now  I  have  a  fayour 
to  beg  of  you;  you  remember  your  promise:  only 
your  blessing  here,  sir.     {Octavio  and  Ros.  kneel.) 

DonM.  Ah!  I  can  deny  thee  nothing;  and  so, 
children,  heaven  bless  ye  together  ;  and  now  my 
cares  are  over  again, 

Oct.  We'll  study  to  deserve  your  love,  sir. 

X>o»j  P.  My  friend  successful,  too  !  Then  my 
joys  are  double ;  but  how  this  generous  attempt 
was  started  first,  how  it  has  been  pursued,  and 
carried  with  this  kind  surprise  at  last,  gives  me 
wonder  equal  to  my  joy. 

Hyp.  Here's  one  that,  at  more  leisure,  shall  in- 
form you  all :  she  was  ever  a  friend  to  your  love, 
has  had  a  hearty  share. in  the  fatigue,  and  now  I  am 
bound   in  honour  to  give  her  part  of  the  garland, 

Don  P.  How !  she  ?  [too. 

Flora.  Trusty  Flora,  sir,  at  your  service.  I 
have  had  many  a  battle  with  my  lady  upon  your 
account;  but  I  always  told  her  we  should  do  her 
business  at  last. 

Don  M.  Another  metamorphosis  !  Brave  girls, 
faith !  Odzooks  !  we  shall  have  them  make  cam- 
paigns, shortly. 


Don  P.  In  Seville  I'll  provide  for  thee. 

Hyp.  Nay,  here's  another  accomplice,  too,  con-  '■ 
federate  I  can't  say;  for  honest  Trappanti  did  not 
know  but  that  I  was  as  great  a  rogue  as  himself. 

Trap.  It's  a  folly  to  he ;  I  did  not,  indeed,  ma- 
dam.    But  the  world  cannot   say  I  have   been  a 
rogue  to  your  ladyship  ;  and  if  you  had  not  parted  '■ 
with  your  money —  ^ 

Hyp.  Thou  hadst  not  parted  with  thy  honesty. 

Trap.  Right,  madam ;  but  how  should  a  poor 
naked  fellow  resist,  when  he  had  so  many  pistoles 
held  against  him?     {Shews  money.) 

Don  M.  Ay,  ay,  well  said,  lad. 

Vil.  Eh!  A  templing  bait,  indeed!  let  him  of- 
fer to  marry  me  again,  if  he  dares.  (  Aside.) 

Don  P.  Well,  Trappanti,  thou  hast  been  ser- 
viceable, however,  and  I'll  think  of  thee. 

Oct.  Nay,  I  am  his  debtor,  too. 

Trap.  Ah  !  there's  a  very  easy  way,  gentlemen, 
to  reward  me  ;  and  since  you  partly  owe  your  hap- 
piness to  my  roguery,  I  should  be  very  proud  to 
owe  mine  only  to  your  generosity. 

Oct.  As  how,  pray  ? 

Trap.  Why,  sir,  I  find  by  my  constitution,  that 
it  is  as  natural  to  be  in  love  as  a  hungry,  and  that  I 
haven't  a  jot  less  stomach  than  the  best  of  my  bet- 
ters; and  though  I  have  often  thought  a  wife  but 
dining  every  day  upon  the  same  dish  ;  yet,  me- 
thinks,  it's  better  than  no  dinner  at  all.  Upon  which 
considerations,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  desire 
you'll  use  your  interest  with  Madona  here — to  ad- 
mit me  into  her  good  graces. 

Don  M.  A  pleasant  rogue,  faith  !  Odzooks  !  the 
jade  shall  hare  him.  Come,  hussy,  he's  an  in- 
genious person. 

Vil.  Sir,  I  don't  understand  his  stuff ;  when  he 
speaks  plain,  I  know  what  to  say  to  him. 

Trap.  Why,  then,  in  plain  terms,  let  me  a  lease 
for  life — Marry  me. 

Vil.  Ay,  now  you  say  somethyig  ;  I  was  afraid, 
by  what  you  said  in  the  garden,  yon  had  only  a 
mind  to  be  a  wicked  tenant  at  will. 

Trap.  No,  no,  child;  I  have  no  mind  to  be  tamed 
out  at  a  quarter's  warning. 

Vil.  Well,  there's  my  hand  ;  and  now  meet  me 
as  soon  as  you  will  with  a  canonical  lawyer,  and 
I'll  give  you  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  pre- 
mises. 

Don  M.  Odzooks !  and  well  thought  of,  I'll 
send  for  one  presently.  Here,  you,  sirrah,  run  to 
father  Benedick  again,  tell  him  his  work  don't 
hold  here,  his  last  marriage  is  dropped  to  pieces; 
but  now  we  have  got  better  tackle,  he  must  come 
and  stitch  two  or  three  fresh  couple  together  as  fast 
as  he  can. 

Don  P.  Now,  my  Hypolita ! 

Let  our  example  teach  mankind  to  love  ; 
From  thine  the  fair  their  favours  may  improve  : 
Ok !  never  let  a  virtuous  mind  despair, 
For  constant  hearts  are  love's  peculiar  care. 
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ACT  I, 

Scene   I. — An  Ante-chamber   in  Malforl,    sen.'s 

house. — {A  very  loud  knock  at  the  outside  door.) 
Enter  WiLLlAM  and  SiMON,  meeting. 

Sim.  Well,  William ; — what's  the  matter  now  ? 

Will.  Not  much,  master  Simon  ;  only  Mr.  Fer- 
ret's porter,  to  let  jou  know  that  his  master  intends 
to  call  as  he  returns  from  'change. 

Sim.  Ay:  like  foul  weather,  he  generally  comes 
unsentfor.  Shalll  tell  you  a  secret?  Ihate  thatman. 
I  detest  your  sly,  slow,  hesitating  friendships  ;  plain 
honesty  flows  freely  from  the  heart  -to  the  lips,  and 
honour  gives  it  utterance.  (A  lottd  knock.)  Hey- 
day !  Mr.  Ferret's  porter  again,  I  suppose  ! 

Will.  {Looking  off.')  No  ;  it  is  Mr.  Ferret  himself. 

Sim.  Is  it?  Then  begone,  William.  Get  about 
your  business  ;  have  an  eye  to  the  doer ;  look  to 
the  plate  ;  let  nothing  be  stolen,  nothing  be  wasted. 

Witt.  I  am  gone,  old  Careful.  [Exit. 

Sim.  Old  Careful !  'Gad  a'mercy,  young  Pratea- 
paee!  [very  well. 

Fer.  (  Within.)  What,  in  this  room,  is  he  ?  Oh ! 
Etiter  Ferret. 

Fer.  Ah  !  old  Adage,  are  you  there? 

Sim.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  here.    An  old  adage  is  better 

Fer.  A  new  face?  [than  a  new  face. 

Sim.  Yes,  sir  :  some  folks  have  a  collection,  and 
can  wear  the  kind  of  countenance  that  best  answers 
their  purpose. 

Fer.  Weil  said,  old  boy!  Have  you  had  any  news 
from  India,  from  my  old  friend,  your  master"! 

Sim,  No:  haven'tyou?  'Tis  whispered  that  j^ou 
have.     Paper  speaks  when  beards  never  wag. 

Fer.  I  am  his  factor  here  ;  and  from  his  clerks  T 
sometimes  have  a  hint  of  his  domestic  concerns. 
But,  should  he  suddenly  surprise  us  by  his  appear- 
ance, all  things,  I  trust,  are  right,  Simon,  You 
imderstand  me  ?  [prehension. 

Sim,   No  :  speak  out.     I  am  old,  and  dull  of  ap- 

Fer.  A  hint  should  be  enough,  friend  Simon  : 
you  know  I  am  a  plain,  simple,  straight-forward 
fellow  ;  apt  to  talk  too  much,  perhaps. 


Sim.  (Slyly.)  Or  not  enough,  perhaps. 

Fer.  You  know,  master  Simon,  I  can't  flourish 
upon  a  subject ;  but  I  do  most  heartily  wish  to 
make  my  worthy  friend,  my  benefactor  too,  your 
honoured  master, — I  say,  I  could  wish  to  set  his 
heart  at  rest  upon  a  subject  that  absorbs  all  other 
thoughts,  and  renders  even  his  large  posses.sions, 
his  lands,  his  ingots,  and  accumulating  wealth, 
mere  unregarded  dross. 

Sim.  Ay,  I  understand  you  noiv.  Our  lost 
young  master.  It  is  a  subject  I  never  cared  to 
touch  upon  :  he  can't  bear  it.  After  our  good 
lady's  death,  and  my  old  master  went  to  take  pos- 
session in  the  east,  our  young  gentleman  was  left 
behind  to  adjust  some  family  attairs,  and  then  to 
follow.  But  no ;  oh  dear,  no ;  the  hungry  ocean 
will  gape,  and  we  fear  our  dear  young  master  long 
since  has  been  its  prey. 

Fer.  I  may  be  wrong.  I  am  naturally  anxious, 
you  know.  'Tis  true,  your  master,  should  he  sur- 
vive, most  likely  will  expect  from  me,  on  his  re- 
turn, some  satisfaction  on  this  subject ;  but  is  it 
the  office  of  a  man  to  make  his  patron  miserable  ? 
No.  His  letters  have  been  filled  with  strong  ex- 
pressions of  parental  solicitude.  [then? 

Sim.  (  Catching  him  vp.)  What !-— he  has  written 

Fer.  N — yes— yes — yes — on  his  first  going 
abroad  I  certainly  had  letters.  [comforter  ? 

Sim.  Which  you  have  answered  like  a  consoling 

Fer.  No. 

Sim,  I  thought  so.     (Aside.) 

Fer.  I  have  replied  to  them  with  caution.  P^or 
Henry!  poor  fellow  !  He  has  had  many  strange 
tossings  and  tumblings.  I  have  had  my  emissaries 
at  work,  who  have  still  kept  an  attentive  eye  upon 
his  conduct ;  but  his  progress  was  velocity  itself. 
Immediately  after  the  departure  of  his  father,  he 
became  what  we  call  quite  a  jolly  dog.  While  his 
cash  lasted,  he  kept  his  horses,  his  hounds,  his  cur- 
ricle ;  flashed  at  the  court,  drove  through  the  city, 
got  connected  with  the  family  of  old  Discount. 

Sim.  That  was  prudent,  however.  A  worthy 
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man  !    Honesty  and  honour  are  a  noble  firm ; — 'lis 
a  partnership  that  misfortune  only  can  dissolve, 

Fer.  His  son  (a  joang  profligate)  and  the 
younger  Malfort  became  inseparable  friends.  His 
daughter, — what  we  call  in  the  city  a  dasher,— she, 
forsooth,  caught  youryoung  master's  fancy :  in  flne, 

Sim.  Heaven  bless  them  1  [he  married  her. 

Fer.  A  union,  he  well  knew,  that  could  never 
meet  his  father's  wishes  ;  he  has  therefore  carefully 
concealed  it  from  his  knowledge.  Then,  business 
was  the  cry.  Young  Discount  and  Malfort  entered 
jointly  therein.  One  foolish  speculation  followed 
up  another;  youryoung  master  was  drained;  his 
own  possessions  sunk  ;  his  wife's  fortune  demo- 
lished ;  her  father,  heart-broken,  died!  His  son, 
torn  with  shame  and  disappointment,  fled,  the  lord 
knows  whither  ;  whilst  poor  Malfort,  remained  a 
ruined  bankrupt,  and  his  wife— 

Sim.  What!  speak  ! 

Fer.  Why,  perhaps  the  mosthelpless  of  heaven's 
afflicted  creatures  :  a  beggared  fine  lady.       [now  1 

Sim.  Poor,  pretty  creature  !    Where   are   they 

Fer.  All  my  inquiries  from  this  last  stage  of  their 
situation  have  been  fruitless  ;  entirely  fruitless,  be- 
lieve me,  Simon.  Good  day,  Simon !  I  am  natu- 
rally anxious  :  but  'tis  not  my  way  to  create  unea- 
siness in  the  bosoms  of  my  friends.  If  my  purse 
yrere  large  enough,  they  might  all  put  their  hands 
into  it.     Good  day  !  [Exit. 

Sim.  Ah  !  I  doubt  it  much  :  your  purse  is  like 
your  heart — deep,  but  close.  Oh,  my  poor  young 
master!  Well,  he  was  a  generous  youth.  When 
but  a  mere  boy,  how  have  I  seen  him  bestow  his 
favours  on  the  wretched  ;  and  stand  with  moistened 
eye,  to  view  poor  naked  children  feed  upon  his 
bounty  !  And  now,  perhaps,  he  needs  himself  a  be- 
nefactor, and  pines  in  secret  misery  !  My  old  heart 
cannot  bear  the  thought.  Well  ;  there  are  many 
turnings  in  the  road  of  life,  and  I  perhaps,  at  length, 
may  find  the  path  that  leads  to  comfort ;  for  I'd  gladly 
share  my  last  hard  morsel  with  my  master's  son. 
Scene II. — Apartmimt  in  GoveniorHeartair s  house. 

Enter  Mrs.  Fidget  and  Timothy  Quaint. 

Mrs.  F.  'Tis  no  such  a  thing,  Mr.  Timothy.  Give 
me  leave  to  know  the  private  concerns  of  a  family 
that  I  have  lived  with  before  you  were  born. 

Tim.  If  that's  the  case,  they  have  no  private  con- 
cerns by  this  time  :  they  are  pretty  public  now. 

Mrs.  F.  Jackanapes  !  Does  it  follow,  because  I 
indulge  you  with  my  communications,  that  all  the 
world  are  to  be  instructed  by  me  ? 

Tim.  No ;  it  doesn't  follow  :  it  generally  goes 
before.  You  retail  your  knowledge  every  week- 
day in  small  paragraphs,  and  on  Sunday,  you  rush 
forth  yourself,  fresh  from  the  press, — a  walking 
journal  of  weekly  communication. 

Mrs.  F.  Well ;  am  I  not  right  there,  mongrel? 
It  is  the  moral  duty  of  a  Christian  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  and  open  the  minds  of  the  uninformed. 

Tim,  Yes;  but  you  are  not  content  with  opening 
their  minds,  you  open  their  mouths  too,  and  set  them 
a-prating  for  a  week  to  come. 

Mrs.  F.  It  requires  but  little  pains,  however,  to 
set  you  a-prating.  Such  a  tongue!  Mercy  on  me! 
Gibble  gabble,  prittle  prattle.forever  andfor  ever  ! 

Tim.  Lord-a-niercy  !  there's  a  plumper !  When 
I  came  to  live  in  this  house,  I  never  opened  my  lips 
for  the  first  quarter :  the  thing  was  impossible  ; 
yonreternalclatteralmost  starved,  aswellas  dumb- 
foundered  me.  I  could  put  nothing  either  in  or  out 
of  my  mouth  ;  I  was  compelled  to  eat  my  victuals 
at  midnight;  for,  until  you  were  as  fast  as  a  church, 
I  was  forced  to  be  as  silent  as  a  tomb-stone. 

Mrs.  F.  Why,  sirrah!— jackanapes  !— monkey  ! 
His  honour  hassuftered  your  impertinent  freedoms 
'till  you  are  become  quite  master  of  the  house  ;  an^ 
now  I  suppose  you  want  to  be  mistress  too. 

Tim.  So  do  you  ;  therefore  we  quarrel.  Two  of 
a  trade,  you  know—  [tricks  and  insolencies. 

Mrs.t.  But  your  master  shall   know   of  your 

Tim.  Let  bim ;  he  likes  it.    He  sajs  himself,  1 
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am   an  odd-fish;    a  thoruback,  I   suppose,   or  I 
shouldn't  be  able  to  deal  with  an  old  maid. 

Mrs.  F.  Old  maid  ! — Slander  ! — impudence  !• — 
puppy!  Have  I  lived  to  this  time  of  day  to  be 
called  old  maid  at  last?  I  never,  till  now,  seriously 
wished  to  be  married.     Had  I  a  husband — 

Tim.  If  you  had,  he'd  be  the  most  envied  mortal 

Mrs.  F.  Why,  fellow  1  [in  England. 

Tim.  Because  there's  not  such  another  woman  in 
the  kingdom.     {Bell  rings.) 

Mrs.  F.  Don't  you  hear  the  bell,  puppy  1 

Tim.  No  ;  your  clapper  drowns  it. 

Mrs.  F.  My  clapper  1     (  Violently.') 

Tim.  Yes,  your  clapper.     (^Calmly.) 
Enter  SiMON. 

Sim.  Olord!  what's  to  do  here "?  Here's  a  battle 
royal,  between  the  young  bantam  and  the  old  hen. 

Tim.  Ah !  master  Simon — how  do  you  do  ? 

Sim.  Honest  Timothy,  give  me  your  hand.  Where 
is  the  Governor?  I  have  something  of  importance  to 
impart.    Can  I  see  him  to  communicate? 

Tim.  Aye,  to  be  sure.  Step  with  me,  master  Si- 
mon, and  I  '11  introduce  you  to  the  Governor  directly. 
I  haven't  seen  him  this  morning,  therefore  cannot 
tell  you  what  sort  of  humour  he's  in.  He  lay  down 
in  a  frenzy  last  night,  boiling  with  rage  against  his 
nephew.  Mr.  Ferret  was  here,  and  he  always 
leaves  the  old  gentleman  in  a  stew. 

Sim.  What  fold  Blow-coal,  as  I  call  him?  If  a 
dormant  spark  of  animosity  exists,  his  breath  is 
sure  to  make  it  blaze. 

Tim.  Come,  then,  master  Simon ;  let  me  shew 
you  to  the  governor,  and  see  if  we  cannot  contrive 
to  blow  up  this  son  of  sulphur.  [Exit. 

Sim.  Have  with  y&u,  my  boy.     (Going.) 

Mrs.  F,  Mr.  Simon,  I  shall  expect  you  in  my 
room,  when  your  business  is  over,  to  taste  my  cor- 
dial, and  drink  a  safe  return  to  your  worthy  master. 

Sim,  That  I  will  with  all  my  heart.  Yet  let  me 
tell  you,  Mrs.  Fidget,  there  is  no  cordial  like  a  gen- 
tie  temper,  nor  any  beverage  half  so  delicious  as 
when  it  is  sweetened  by  the  lips  of  good  humour. 
ScENElII.  A  Chamher'.  Mrs.  Malfort  discovered. 

Mrs,  M.  How  mournfully  passes  each  sad  hour 
with  those  on  whom  misfortune's  burden  rests ! 
Distress — accumulatingdistress — even  the  poignant 
dread  of  want ;  a  husband  sinking  beneath  a  load  of 
worldly  care,  and  a  poor  prattling  innocent,  uncon- 
scious of  her  state,  are  now  my  sole  possessions. 
A  brother,  banished  by  his  own  imprudence  ;  and 
my  husband's  father  removed  to  climes  far,  far  be- 
yond inquiry,  and  ignorant  of  his  son's  desponding 
state  ;  or,  knowing  it,  perhaps,  by  evil  tongues,  or 
monstrous  suggestions  hardened  to  his  sufierings. 
What  then  remains  for  me  ?  Despair  ?  No  ;  that 
power,  whose  justice  shields  the  weak  and  mourn- 
ing suft'erer,  will  shew  its  mercy  also  where  fortune 
frowns.  Not  guilt,  nor  pompous  splendid  vanity, 
have  caused  the  sad  reverse.  Sweet  patience  be 
my  comfort  then  ;  for  I  will  not  despair. 

Frank.  (Within.)  Say  you  so,  my  little  cherub? 
Will  you  be  my  convoy  ?  With  such  a  pilot  I  can- 
not fail  to  make  my  port  secure. 

Enter  JULIA  and  FRANK  Heartall. 

Julia.  Mamma!  here's  a  gentleman,  who  says  he 
wants  to  speak  to  you. 

Frank.  A  charming  woman  !  but  certainly  not 
the  person  I  last  night  traced  to  this  house  in  her 
carriage  from  the  opera. 

Julia.  Sir,  this  is  my  mamma ;  you  said  you  had 
something  very  particular  to  say  to  her. 

Frank.  Ye — ye — yes,  my  dear,  very  particular 
to  a  lady,  as  I  thought  in  this  house,  but  not  to  her. 

Julia.  Why,  is  not  mamma  a  lady  ? 

Frank.  Certainly  ;  yes,  my  dear,  but — What  can 
I  think  of  all  this?  She  seems  absorbed  in  grief. 
Poor  girl!  Perhaps  the  neglected  victim  of  some 
wealthy  profligate,  and  this  little  prattler  the  off- 
spring of  her  dishonour ;  left  ungratefully  to  perish, 
while  her  seducer  wantonly  drives  his  curricle 
through  the  public  streets,  mi  aublusbingly  smiles 
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upon  each  passing  female.  By  heaven !  with  my 
good  will,  such  wretches  should  wear  an  indelible 
stamp  of  public  infamy,  that  all  good  men  might 
shur>  them,  and  women  learn  to  abhor  the  traitors  to 
their  sex.  [if  you  please. 

Mrs.  M.  (Comiitg  forward.)    Sir,  your  business, 

Frank.  Mybusiness,  madam, is — A  delicate  crea- 
ture, by  my  soul !  (Aside.)  Why  really,  madam,  I 
— I — I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  what  my  business  is. 
I  am  here,  led  by  a  cherub  into  the  presence  of  an 
angel !  I  dare  not  rudely  ask  the  cause  of  your  af- 
fliction, but  your  appearance  interests  me,  and  be 
assured,  I  should  feel  the  warmest  gratification  in 
alleviating  your  sorrows. 

Mrs.  M,  Sir,  there  is  a  frankness  in  your  man- 
ner, which  assures  me  of  your  sincerity;  but  my 
uneasiness  springs  from  a  source  of  a  domestic  na- 
ture, in  which  the  interference  of  a  stranger  cannot 
be  essential.  I  thank  you,  sir,  and  beg  you'll  retire. 

Frank.  Instantly,  madam,  at  your  command. 
(Goimj — returns.)  I  am  an  odd,  volatile,  unthinking 
fellow  ;  always  involved  in  some  cursed  scrape  or 
other  ;  but  I  would  not  willingly  bring  a  blush  up- 
on the  cheek  of  modesty.  Pray  pardon  me,  madam, 
but  it  strikes  me  that  you  have  been  betrayed ; 
yourself  and  little  one  abandoned  to  the  world,  un- 

Mrs.  M.  O  heavens  !       [friended  and  unknown. 

Julia.  Mamma,  dear  mamma  ! 

Frank.  Yes,  my  old  luck ! — I  have  done  mischief: 
I  have  touched  the  string  :  her  sensibility  revolts 
against  her  situation,  and  she  feels  all  the  pangs  of 
insulted  innocence  ! 

Mrs.  M.  Sir,  I  now  clearly  perceive  your  mistake; 
you  had  conceived  my  child  was  instructed  to  bring 

Frank.  Really,  madam,  I —  [you  hither. 

Mrs.  M.  'Tis  a  venial  error,  sir ;  but  you  have 
equally  mistaken  my  circumstances  and  situation, 
Mursed  in  the  lap  of  afiluence,  I  cannot  descend  to 
particularize  to  strangers  why  I  am  thus  dejected 
and  obscured.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  as  you  are  a  gen- 
tleman, to  retire  :  My  husband's  return  is  every 
moment  expected ;  his  appearance  might  embar- 
rass you  ;  nor  could  it  be  fairly  understood  that  you 
entered  these  apartments  on  the  invitation  of  my 
child.  (As Hearlall  is  about  to  exit,  Malfort  enters.) 

Malf.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  have  mistaken 
the  apartment.    (Frank  looks  confused.) 

Julia.  Oh  no,  father  !  this  is  our  drawing-room  : 
yonder  is  mamma.  'Twas  I  asked  the  gentleman 
in  to  see  us  :  I  thought  he  wanted  my  mamma. 

Malf.  Indeed! 

Julia.  Yes,  indeed.  [luck  ! 

Frank.  (Aside.)  So!  t  am  in  for  it  again  !  My  old 

Malf.  Sir,  I  know  not  how  to  address  you,  nor 
can  I  guess  your  errand  hither  :  if,  from  those  who 
once  called  themselves  my  friends,  you  have  been 
informed  of  my  misfortunes  ;  the  general  wreck  of 
my  aliairs — the  total  annihilation  of  my  property  ; 
and,  in  the  pride  of  fulness  and  prosperity,  are  come 
to  banquet  on  my  miseries,  or  insult  the  virtue  of  my 
afflicted  wife  ; — behold  it  all !  Indulge  your  malice, 
and  begone  !  I  have  not  now  the  spirit  to  resent ; — 
poverty  can  make  us  cowards  as  well  as  wretches. 

Frank.  (Aside.)  Always  running  my  head  against 
stone-walls!  Why,  look  you,  sir.  You  see  me 
here,  the  slave  of  accident.  Attracted  by  the 
charms  of  a  lady,  I  last  night  encountered  at  the 
opera,  I  traced  her  to  this  house  ;  and,  guided  by 
this  little  seraph,  I  entered  this  apartment.  If 
beauty  in  distress,  shining  through  virtuous  tears, 
excited  more  than  my  common  notice,  it  is  the  lot 
of  man  so  far  to  err  :  but  if  I  have  offended  her  or 
you,  devoutly  I  entreat  your  pardon  ;  and  trust  I 
may  yet  find  an  opportunity  to  convince  you,  that 
while  my  eyes  fill  at  the  recital  of  your  distresses, 
my  heart  pants  with  ardour  to  relieve  them.  [^E.ut. 

Julia.  Dear ! — dear!  Is  the  gentleman  gone?  I'm 
so  sorry  :  I'll  run  and  see  him  to  the  door.  \^Exit. 

Mrs.  M.  Henry ! 

Malf.  My  love  ! — The  trial  is  past.  All  is  gone ; 
the  merciless  creditors  have  shared  among  them 
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the  little  remnant  of  our   all ;    and  we   are   left 
without  a  friend — a  home — a  shilling! 

Mvs.  ikf.  And  yet  we  may  still  be  happy. 

Malf.  Never — never.  I  am  marked  by  fate,  a 
victim  for  despair.  By  heaven  !  were  it  not  for  you 
and  my  poor  suffering  innocent,  I'd  not  endure  this 
weight  of  sorrow  and  disgrace.  To  bear  the  taunt- 
ing mocks  of  bloated  affluence !  Pointed  at  as  the 
runied  wretch,  whom  speculative  fortune  crushed 
in  her  angriest  mood,  and  levelled  with  the  dust! 

Mrs.  M.  Nay,  for  my  sake,  check  these  tumultu- 
ous passions.  Consider,  Henry :  in  your  prospe- 
rous days,  when  did  the  unrelieved  beggar  pass 
your  gate?  Was  your  hand  ever  shut  against  the 
orphan's  cry"?  Or  did  the  wretched  widow's  plaint 
pass  unheeded  through  your  ear?  The  power  that 
punishes,  can  reward  : — if  vice,  though  late,  must 
meet  the  scourge,  virtue  has  claims  that  providence 
will  foster. 

Malf.  Sweet  comforter !  If  you  can  endure, 
'twere  impious  in  me  to  murmur  :  yet  fate  will  have 
it  so.  Oh  !  could  the  best  of  fathers  and  of  men, 
if  yet  he  lives,  pierce  but  the  gloom  of  distance  which 
now  obscures  us  from  each  other's  sight ;  did  he 
but  know  the  virtuous  partner  of  my  sufterings,  for 
whose  sad  sake,  and  my  poor  endearing  little  one, 
I  thus  am  shook  with  agonizing  torments  ;  his  ge- 
nerous spirit  would  burst  through  all  restraining 
bonds  to  banish  misery,  and  all  its  haggard  train  of 
pale-faced  sorrows.  Oh  !  multiplying  horrors 
crowd  upon  my  bewildered  imagination  ! — House- 
less ! — friendless  !  my  wife  !  my  child  ! — defence- 
less and  forlorn!  without  the  means  of  satisfying 
one  scanty  meal ;  too  proud  to  beg  ;  willing  to  toil, 
but  unequal  to  the  task;  no  hand  to  succour:  no 
friend  to  advise ;  no  faithful  bosom  to  repose  my 
sorrows  on  ! 

Mrs.M.  Yes:  here  is  ahand  to  succour — a  friend 
to  advise — a  bosom  to  repose  your  sorrows  on. 

Malf.  What  have  I  saidl  Forgive  me,  Harriet,  I 
shall  be  calm. 

Mrs.  M.  O  Henry!  Distress,  affliction,  want  of 
food  and  raiment,  I  could  endure  with  you.— Bare- 
foot and  wretched,  I  could  take  my  infant  in  these 
arms,  and  bear  her  proudly,  though  disgi'ace  and 
misery  marked  my  steps,  could  you  but  smile  at 
fortune's  angry  frown,  and  bear  your  lot  with  pa~ 

Malf.  Oh  I  [tient  manly  suffering. ! 

Mrs.  M.  It  is  for  me  you  feel  these  strong  emo- 
tions, and  for  my  child.  I  know  it.  Yet  hope  !  for 
what  is  not  hope  ?  It  is  the  prisoner's  freedom, 
the  sick  man's  health,  the  Christian's  consolation. 

Malf.  I  cannot  speak.    I  feel  thee  my  superior, 
and  am  lost  in  wonder  at  thy  virtues  !     (A  pause.) 
Enter  JuLlA,  hastily. 

Julia.  O  dear!  he's  gone!  I  never  yet  saw  any 
stranger  that  I  loved  so  well.  When  he  talked  of 
you,  mamma,  he  sighed,  grew  pale  as  ashes,  and 
wiped  his  eyes  so  often.  He  asked  me  if  I  was 
fond  of  dolls  and  toys?  I  said  "  to  be  sure,  sir;  all 
little  girls  love  their  dolls."  "  Then,"  said  he, 
"  take  this  money,  my  little  angel,  and  let  your 
mamma  buy  some  for  you;"  and  then  he  kissed 
me,  wiped  his  eyes,  and  stepped  into  a  carriage. 
Only  look  here,  father  !  La !  what  nice  thin  paper 
he  has  wrapped  it  in  !  (  Unfolding  a  crown-piece, 
she  hands  the  coin  to  her  mother,  and  sheivs  the  paper 
to  her  father. )  [the  wretch  despair  1 

Malf.  Oh,  providence !  providence !  Why  should 

Mrs.  M.    ( Observing    Malfort,    looks    over     his 

shoulder  on   the  paper.)     Two  hundred  pounds  ! 

Riches!  happiness!^ new  life!  (Sinks into  his  arms.) 

ACT  II.— Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  Governor 

HearialVs  House. 

Enter  FERRET  and  TIMOTHY. 

Fer.  Well,  masterTimothy ;  and  so  the  Governor 
is  (|uite  hearty,  you  say  ? 

Tim.  Yes,  sir  ;  quite  in  good  heart.  I  wish  I 
could  say  as  much  for  all  his  acquaintance. 

Fer.  You  are  right,  Timothy :  a  good  heart  is 
now-a-days  a  scarce  commodity  to  find. 
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Tim.  perhaps  vou  find  it  so,  sir;  for  my  part, 
I  never  go  abroad  to  look  for  one. 

Fer.  Indeed!  It  may  be  so.  Yon  hare  a  master 
that  has  heart  enough  for  all  his  family. 

Tim.  Yes ;  but  the  goodness  of  his  heart  is  not 
domesticated.  His  is  a  kind  of  vagabond  heart,  that 
is  forever  strolling ;  but  it's  in  search  of  new  objects 
to  exercise  its  bounty  ou.  [master  perfectl3'. 

Fer.  Well  said,  Tim  :  you  seem  to  know  your 
Tim.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  lived  with  him  some  time  ; 
and  what,  perhaps,  you  will  think  very  extraordi- 
nary, I  wish  to  die  with  him.  [your  master. 
Fer.  Very  extraordinary,  indeed.     But  here  is 
Enter  Governor  Heartall. 
Good-morrow,  Governor! 

Gov.  Ah  !  old  Ferret ;  how  d'ye  do  ? 
Fer.  In  my  old  way.  Governor ;  well  and  hearty. 
But  you — you  look  charmingly. 

Gov.  Do  I  ?  You  know  that's  not  true.  I  do  not 
look  charmingly.  'Psha!  I  hate  your  false  com- 
pliments. Well,  old  Ferret!  When  have  you  seen 
my  nephew  1  What  do  you  know  of  young  Scape- 
grace ?  [cular. 
Fer.  Humph  !  Nothing — that  is — ^nothing  parti- 
Got).  Then  you  do  know  nothing;  for  every 
thing  he  does  is  particular.  The  strongest  reasons 
I  have  for  admiring  the  rascal  are  his  particularities. 
Sometimes  he  is  particularly  civil;  at  others,  par- 
ticularly insolent.  Now  he  is  overcome  by  some 
poor  wretch's  particular  distress,  and  particularly 
happy  if  he  can  relieve  it.  He  is  particularly  vo- 
latile upon  all  occasions  that  are  not  particular; 
and  particularly  miserable  when  I  appear  to  be  par- 
ticular with  him. 

Fer.  But  when  he  squanders  large  sums  upon  his 
particular  follies  and  charities, — 

Gov.  I  am  sure  he  never  keeps  any  particular  ac- 
Fer.  'Twere  better  if  he  did.  [count  of  them. 
Gov.  I  say  no.  His  open  hand  is  his  ledger,  and 
his  charities  are  registered  on  the  hearts  of  the  poor. 
Tim.  That  account  is  closed,  Mr.  Ferret :  you 
had  better  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  [^Exit. 

Fer.  Puppy!  (Aside.)  Well,  Governor;  you  cer- 
tainly have  a  right  to  approve  or  to  disapprove  of 
your  nephew's  conduct  as  you  think  proper:  'tis 
Gov.  I  know  it.  [no  business  of  mine. 

Far.  But  were  he  my  nephew,  and  had  I  seen 
him  watching  and  skulking  after  a  poor  innocent 
female  from  the  country,  unknown  and  unprotected 
in  this  great  city  ;  bribing  landladies  and  servants 
to  get  to  her  apartments  ; — 

Guv.  How!   What  do  you  say  1 
Fer.  And,  on  being  disappointed  there,  shocking 
the  modesty  of  a  poor  afllicted  married  woman  in 
the  same  house,  in  which  he  was  surprised  by  her 
iiusband,  and  called  to  such  account,  as  made  him 
(roy.  What!  Frank?  [cut  a  very  silly  figure. 

Fer.  Nay,  happy  to  part  with  a  tolerable  sum  to 
quash  the  alVair,  and  reconcile  the  parties;. — • 
Gov.  My  nephew  ? 

Fer.  I  think,  in  such  a  case,  his  moral  character 
is  not  so  highly  estimable  as  fawners  or  sycophants 
would  describe  it  to  you  ;  nor  does  his  conduct 
keep  pace  with  the  reputation  necessary  for  an  Eng- 
lish niercliant. 

Gov.  It's  a  lie,  old  Ferret!  I  cannot  believe  it. 
Fer.  Yes,  all  are  liars  who  do  not  paint  this 
youth  in  all  the  glowing  tints  of  fancied  excellence! 
I  know  you  could  devour  me  now — give  me  to  your 
dogs  ; — because  I  say  your  nephew  is  not  an  angel ! 
Gov.  No  ;  you — you  mistake  me.  I  would'nt 
have  him  an  angel,  i)ut  I  would  have  him  a  man — 
an  honest  man— one  that  would  set  detraction  at 
defiance;  I  would  not  have  him  a  poor,  petty, 
paltry  cent,  per  cent.  Gripus  ;  1  would  have  him  in 
the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  an  English 
merchant ;  a  patriot  citizen,  witli  skill  and  enter- 
piise  exerted  to  advance  his  country's  prosperity, 
and  a  heart  and  spirit  to  maintain  its  honour. 

Fer.  Yet,  while  his  weallli  lasts,  neither  my  ad- 
yjcc,  nor  ynur's,  nor  the  precspts  of  his  late  worth  v 
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father,  which  merely  serve  him  now  as  amusement 
for  his  dissolute  companions,  can  check  his  career 
down  the  hill  of  folly. 

Gov.  Laugh  at  the  precepts  of  his  father  !  Can 
he  be  such  a  profligate?  I'll  give  the  rascal  up  for 
ever.  My  precepts,  heaven  knows,  are  sometimes 
whimsical  enoufrh,  and  perhaps  deserve  to  be 
laughed  at ;  yet  not  bj'  him,  the  dog !  But  his  father 
had  a  wise  and  steady  head  ;  he  was  no  weather- 
cock, like  me  :  he  made  his  fortune  at  home  at  the 
desk,  by  black  and  white.  Damme!  I  had  no- 
thing but  blacks  to  make  my  fortune  by  ! — -Zounds  ! 
I'm  as  hot  as  cayenne  or  curri-powder  ;  and  if  the 
rascal  were  to  come  in  my  way  now,  I  should — 
Enter  Frank  Heartall.  tie  runs  into  the  Go- 
vernor's open  co-ms,  who  clasps  him  to  his  breast. 
My  dear,  dear  Frank  ! 

Frank.  Uncle  ! — dearest  uncle — best  of  uncles  t 
Gov.  {Almost  crying.)  It's  a  lie,  you  dog  !  I  am 
the  worst  of  uncles  ;  for  I  press  a  profligate  nephew 
to  my  bosom :  I  look  in  his  face,  forget  his  vil- 
lanies  ;  and,  unlike  a  parent  or  a  friend,  I  uphold 
an  impudent  scoundrel,  who  deliberates  the  seduc- 
tion of  an  innocent  rustic  creature,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  he  is  destroying  the  peace  of  a  distressed 
and  wretched  family.  [Pooh,  you  are  joking  ! 

Frank.     Me,     uncle  ?— What— Mr.     Ferret"?— 
Gov.  Only  look  at  the  rascal,  now.    Look  at  that 
face  of  innocence  ! — Oh — you — you  ugly  hypocrite  ! 
Frank.   Seducing  rural  innocence?    Destroying 
the  peace  of  families  I  Upon  ray  soul,  sir,  these  are 
serious   charges.      Haven't  I    committed   murder 
too?  shot  a  bishop's  coach  horse,  or  fired  a  church  ? 
Fer.  Turn  the  matter  as  you  please,  sir.     Did 
you  not,  last  night,  dodge  from  the  opera  a  lady  to 
a  house  in  Jermyn  Street. 

Frank.  Yes,  yes,  I  did,  and  a  gentleman  too — O 
you  sly  old  poacher  !  (To  Ferret.) 
Gov.  Eh!— What!— what's  all  this? 
Fer.  Can  you  deny  that  you  have  this  day  again 
beset  her  lodgings,  bribed  her  landlady,  and — 

Frank.  Stop,  ray  dear  fellow,  stop ! — It's  all 
true.  I  plead  guilty  so  far.  But  curse  me  if  ever 
I  opened  my  lips  to  her.  She's  an  angel,  by  hea- 
ven !  Fire,  water,  stone-walls,  bolts,  bars,  grates, 
graves,  or  gates  of  adamant,  shall  not  prevent  me 
from  an  interview  with  that  divine,  that  fascinating 
woman !  [now! 

Gov.  What  the  devil!   the  fellow's  in  the  clouds 
Frank.  O  uncle !  such  a  creature  !  Old  slyboots 
there  knows  her  well  enough.     (To  Ferret.) 

Fer.  Sir,  such  observations  are  offensive. — She 
is  above  your  calumny. 

Fra7ik.  I  know  it.  Her  mind  is  in  her  face  ;  her 
eyes  are  mirrors  that  reflect  her  soul ;  her  lips  are 
truth  and  innocence  ;  while  each  cheek  presents 
the  modest  glow  of  health  and  virtue  :  I  die  for  her, 
by  heaven  !  I  will  break  through  all  forms,  and — 
Fer.  Break  through  all  forms  1  Ay,  sir ;  and  in- 
sult with  rude  ribaldry  the  distresses  of  an  unfor- 
tunate family  lodged  in  the  same  house. 

Frank.  'Tis  false,  by  heaven!  I  never  yet  entered 
the  abode  of  the  wretched  to  mock  their  miseries. 

Gov.  Answer  to  the  charge,  sir.  None  of  your 
heroics — speak  plainly.  If  you  are  a  scoundrel,  tell 
me  so  ;  prove  yourself  a  rascal,  and  I  am  satisfied. 
Frank.  This  is  a  land  of  liberty,  uncle ;  and  I 
have  no  right  to  criminate  myself.  However,  thus 
it  was  : — You  shall  be  my  judge. 

Gov.  Speak  honestly,  you  dog;  for  if  the  proof  be 
only  presumptive,  I'll  hang  you  on  it  without  benefit 
Frank.  I  am  an  odd  fellow,  uncle —     [of  clergy. 
Gov.  You  need  not  tell  me  that. 
Frank.  I  know  you  like  me  the  better  for  it — 
Gov.  It's  a  lie  ! — but  go  on. 
Frank.  At  the  opera,  last  night,  I  beheld  an  an- 
gel in  company  with  old  Cerberus  there.    (Looking 
at  Ferret,)  I  was  almost  mad  I  own,  and  would 
have  given  half  my  fortune  to  have  exchanged  a 
sentence  with  her: — the  emblem  of  innocence  and 
purity!    I  watched  her  home;   marked  her  lodg- 
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ings ;  then  drove  to  my  house  ;  talked  to  the  clerks  ; 
looked  at  the  supper  table.  Housekeeper  inquired 
if  I  wished  for  anything  particular.  "  Yes,'  said 
I,  "  a  charn3dng  creature !"  The  woman  stared. 
"  What  will  your  honour  have  for  supper?" — 
*'  Old  Ferret."  About  two  and  twenty.  Such 
eyes! — went  to  bed,  tossed,  tumbled,  and  dreamt 
of  Arcadian  beauties,  sheephooks,  garlands  of  wild 
daisies — and  old  Ferret.  This  morning  attacked  my 
fortress  afresh  :  it  would  not  do.  Such  a  creature  ! 
her  distress  brought  tears  into  my  eyes.  The 
sweetest  little  babe  too — the  most  fascinating — and 
the  man  himself  a  gentleman  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses ;  overwhelmed  with  afSiction,  and  half  mad. 
My  heart  almost  beat  through  my  bosom :  I  could 
think  of  nothing — all  was  chaos — the  angel-being — 
such  a  child — about  two  and  twenty — my  heart 
absolutely  torn  between  love  and  sensibility — so 
that  I  began  to — to — to — Upon  my  soul!  uncle,  I 
absolutely  forget  what  I  have  been  talking  about. 

Fer.  Ay  !  you  make  a  fine  story  of  it! 

Gov.  Why,  what  the  devil  are  you  at,  sir"!  Sup- 
ping upon  an  old  Ferret  of  two  and  twenty;  and 
dreaming  of  sheephooks  and  daisies !  Zounds, 
sirrah  !  do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  or  a  madman? 

Frank.  Neither,  my  dear  uncle,  neither  :  but  you 
must  not  quarrel  with  me  for  little  irregularities. 
When  they  become  vices,  consider  them  in  their 
worst  light,  and  kick  me  out  of  your  doors. 

Gov.  Eh !  he  begins  to  talk  sense  now. 

Frank.  I  own  I  feel  myself  smitten  with  a  wo- 
man, whose  honourable  alliance,  from  report, 
would  not  discredit  my  family,  and  with  your  leave 
I  am  detei-mined  honourably  to  pursue  her.   Is  this 

Gov.  Humph!  no.  [seduction? 

Frank.  I  have  seen  a  beauteous  woman  bathed  in 
the  tears  of  misery,  and  a  man  of  honour  driven  by 
misfortune  to  despair :  if,  by  stretching  my  hand 
with  what  I  could  well  spare,  I  have  alleviated  their 
calamities,  have  I  in  this  act  meditated  the  des- 
truction of  their  peace? 

Gov.  {Feelingly.)  No.  [punishment? 

Frank.  Then  where's  my  offence?  and  what  my 

Gov.  This  (Embracing  him.) — live  for  ever  in 
your  uncle's  heart!  You  were  your  father's  last 
legacy  to  his  loving  brother  ;  an  odd,  choleric,  im- 
patient, foolish  old  fellow,  who  wishes  not  to  see 
his  nephew  resemble  the  relative  of  any  other  man. 
If  you  were  to  be  exactly  what  I  would  have  you, 
you  would  be — yes,  you  dog,  you  would  be — 
d' — e!  you'd  be  kicked  out  of  society  for  not 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  anything  in  human  nature ! 

Fer.  Well,  Governor;  it  makes  me  more  than 
happy  to  see  you  reconciled  to  your  nephew.  I 
am  naturally  anxious — a  plain  man,  you  know  :  but 
youth  will  have  its  fling  ;  and  the  more  we  check  it 
in  its  career,  perhaps  the  more  restive  we  find  it. 

Frank.  Right,  Mr.  Ferret;  yet  sly  insinuation 
will  sometimes  warp  the  heart  of  benevolence,  and 
the  warm  levity  of  youth  cannot  always  justify  its 
failings  against  the  cold  cautions  of  premeditated 
hypocrisy.  Don't  be  too  anxious.  Good  day.  [Exit. 

Gov.  Eh!  what!  what's  all  that  about  hypo- 
crisy ?  I  don't  understand — hypocrisy. 

Fer.  But  I  do.  (Aside.)  Nor  I.  Your  modern 
orators  have  a  method  of  saying  a  number  of  hard 
words  whhout  much  meaning.  Good  day.  Go- 
vernor. I  have  business.  Your  nephew  is  a  good 
lad ;  but  have  an  eye  upon  him.  [Exit. 

Gov.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Poor  honest  soul!  He  is  as 
watchful  of  that  boy,  and  as  pettish  when  he  hears 
of  his  little  errors,  as  his  father  would  be.  Well ; 
he  shan't  lose  by  it,  for  I  have  remembered  him 
handsomely  in  my  will.  I  should  like  to  see  this 
wench  that  Frank  has  fixed  his  aftections  upon  ; 
I  warrant  she's  a  rare  one,  for  the  rogue  has  the 
family  taste  !  How  the  dog  described  her !  Eyes, 
and  cheeks,  and  lips  ! — and — oh,  the  amorous  young 
villain !  I  ought  to  have  been  bis  father,  for  I  was 
violently  in  love  with  his  mother  ;  but  my  brother, 

_a  fine  tall  handsome    Spnimrlrel.    marrhcA    in    lilro  a 
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gi-eat  turkey-cock,  put  me  aside  with  one  of  his 
wings,  and  looked  as  if  he  would  gobble  me  up  for 
presuming  to  think  of  such  a  creature.  So  I  re- 
tired in  confusion ;  went  to  the  Indies  and  forgot 
her,  and  led  a  merry  bachelor's  life  ever  since. 
Merry,  did  I  say  ?  Ah  !  no  ;  not  merry.  I  hate 
bachelors — that  is,  I  mean,  old  single  gentlemen, 
Then  let  my  boy  be  married :  he  shall  have  a  com- 
fort that  I  never  enjoyed  myself.  Zounds !  it 
must  be  a  great  comfort ;  for  I  have  observed  that 
even  those  who  have  the  worst  of  it,  who  scold, 
brawl,  and  wrangle,  'till  they  are  black  in  the  face, 
and  swear  never  to  see  one  another  more,  are 
miserable,  till  they  make  it  up,  and  rush  again  into 
each  other's  arms.  A  fig  then  for  scolding  wives, 
crying  children,  pin  money,  alimony,  or  any  money 
but  matrimony  !  My  boy  shall  be  married !  [Exit. 
Scene  II. — The  Widotu  Cheerly's  lodgings. 
Enter  the  WIDOW  Cheerly  and  SusAN. 

Wid.  Nay,  nay, — for  shame,  Susan  ! — for  shame  ; 
what  must  the  gentleman  think?  How  could  you 
continue  in  conversation  with  a  stranger  for  such  a 
length  of  time  ?  [but  you. 

iSwsan.  La!  ma'am;  because  he  talked  of  nothing 

Wid.  Me  !  Why,  what  could  a  man  see  in  rae  to 
talk  about? 

Susan.  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell,  ma'am.  But  hi,  hi, 
hi ! — well — he's  a  droll  one  to  be  sure ! 

Wid.  Well,  but  what  does  he  want!  Who  is  he  ? 

Susan.  La,  ma'am  !  he  saw  you  at  the  opera  last 

Wid.  Ay  \     Is  it  him?  [night. 

Sasan.  Yes,  ma'am.  Our  landlady,  Mrs.  Townly, 
says  he  is  a  great  merchant — a  banker,  I  believes, 
ma'am,  in  the  city  ;  that  he's  the  best  creter  in  the 
world  :  every  body  loves  him.     O  !  he  has  called 

Wid.  Names !  [you  such  names  ! 

Susan.  Yes,  ma'am.  All  manner  of  names  :  Cu- 
pids, and  Pollys,  and  Flory's  and  Phebes! 

Wid.  The  girl  is  half  mad. 

Susan.  If  such  a  sv>reet  gentleman  had  said  so 
much  to  me,  I'm  sure  I  should  be  whole  mad ! — 

Wid.  Why,  Susan,  you  are  not  in  the  country 
now  :  this  is  London,  child  ;  and  if  all  here  is  not 
deceitful,  this  certainly  is  the  most  disinterested 
place  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  Every  morning 
and  evening  the  public  prints  give  you  caution, 
advice,  and  intelligence  unsolicited ;  the  reviewers 
gratuitously  tell  you  what  books  are  fit  for  your 
perusal ;  and  almost  every  [shopkeeper  sells  his 
goods  at  prime  cost.    What  can  be  more  liberal? 

Susan.  La!  ma'am,  you're  right.  It's  not  a  bit 
like  the  country.  There  we  are  so  starched,  and  so 
quizzical ;  with  our  double  Barcelona  handker- 
chiefs, and  our  long  petticoats  : — the  ladies  in 
Lon'on  don't  care  who  sees  their  necks  and  their 
ancles!  I  hopes  never  to  see  the  filthy  country  again. 

Wid.  And  I,  Susan,  am  miserable  until  I  get 
there.  That  gentleman's  extraordinary  conduct  at 
the  opera  last  night ;  his  eyes  absolutely — Plague 
take  the  fellow  !  Now  he  has  found  me  out,  I  don't 
know  what  may  be  the  consequence. 

Susan.  La!  ma'am  ;  he  was  here  this  morning! 

Wid.  Here!  Where? 
.  Susan.  He  popped  into  the  gentlefolks'  apart- 
ments that  lodges  here  above  ;  and  came  running 
out,  with  his  handkerchief  to  his  face,  and  looked 
so  sorrowful.  Between  ourselves,  ma'am,  all  is 
not  right  there,  I  believes  ;  far  as  I  can  larn,  poor 
souls,  all  is  low  enough. 

Wid.  Ay,  Susan:  I  ambutlittle  acquainted  with 
city  manners  ;  and  though  my  heart  feels  for  their 
distresses,  it  might  be  reckoned  impertinent  curi- 
osity to  inquire  into  their  circumstances. 

Susan.  Well,  ma'am ;  for  my  part,  I  am  but  a 
silly  country  girl :  I  don't  care  about  your  Lon'on 
fashions,  not  I;  and  I  shouldn't  stop  a  bit  at  flying 
into  that  there  lady's  room,  and  popping  into  her 
lap  whatever  your  ladyship  thought  proper  to  re- 
lieve her  with  ; — for  I'm  sure  she  wants  it, — and  I 
had  rather  she  should  think  me  unmannerly,  thaa. 

nnfrpVinrr.         ._ _ _'. _  .   . .. 


Wid,  No,  no,  my  girl:  it  must  be  belter  man- 
aged. From  the  glimpse  I  have  had  of  her,  as  I 
passed,  her  appearance  promises  a  tender  sensi- 
bility. Her  situation  must  increase  that  feeling ; 
therefore,  we  cannot  be  too  delicate. 

Siisan.  That's  very  true,  ma'am.  Shall  I  step  in 
and  say  you  wish  to  speak  with  her? 

JVid.  Yes  ; — No — Stop — I'll  introduce  myself. 
(Takes  out  a  pocket-book,  and  ivrites.)  You  may  go 
down,  Susan. 

Susan.  Very  well,  ma'am.  If  she  can  relieve 
them,  how  happy  it  will  make  her !  Sure  as  can  be 
that  banker  gentleman  would  assist  them,  if  he 
wa'nt  ashamed  to  go  about  it.  She's  writing.  Ay  ! 
contriving  it,  I  warrant  me.  O,  bless  her  !  There 
would  be  more  good  servants  in  the  world,  if  every 
poor  girl  had  half  so  good  a. mistress.  [^Exit. 
Wid.  Plague  take  that  fellow  at  the  opera! 
How  the  man  distracts  me !  A  banker.  Ay,  some 
fortune-hunting  spendthrift,  I  warrant  me,  that  has 
heard  of  a  young  foolish  widow,  fresh  from  the 
country,  with  a  good  estate  in  her  own  possession, 
and  has  set  up  an  ideal  bank,  that  she  may  give 
credit  to  his  affections.  When  I  first  caught  his 
eye,  his  face  seemed  all  intelligence  ;  and  I  durst 
not  look  upon  him  after.  Heigho!  Not  look 
upon  him?  Why?  Why,  because  I — Devil  take  the 
fellow  ! — No,  no,  I  must  never  be  a  wife  again.  I'm 
Spoiled  for  that;  indulged  beyond  what  husbands 
should  allow  ;  and  so  unrestricted,  that  I  scarcely 
knew  I  had  a  husband  till  I  lost  him.  Heavens  I 
what  am  I  about  1  Ay  !  self,  self.  In  my  own  silly 
concerns  I  forget  the  distresses  of  my  unfortunate 
neighbours.  If  I  find  them  worthy  mj^ purse,  they 
shall  freely  share  ;  and  I  hope  it  will  not  prove  the 
less  acceptable  for  being  the  widow's  mite.    [_Exit. 

SCRNE  III. — The  Apartments  of  Malfort,  jun. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  MaLFORT,  discovered.    JuLlA  dress- 
ing a  doll, 
Malf.  The  more  I  reflect  upon  that  stranger's 
generous  conduct,  the  more  my  perplexity — the 
greater  my  amazement.    His  undisguised  and  easy 
manner  strongly  indicate  he  had  no  sinister  intent. 
Mrs.  M.  Believe  me,  no.     His  face  was  the  in- 
dex of  a  benevolent  heart;  and  as  he  cast  a  look  of 
sorrow  on  our  sufferings,  the  tear  of  sympathy  be- 
dewed his  cheek,  and  almost  choked  his  utterance. 
Julia.  Mamma,  wlien  will  that  good  gentleman 
come  again?  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  him! 
Mrs.  M.  Shall  you,  Julia? 

Julia,  I  shall,  indeed,  mamma.    He'll  be  surpris- 
ed to  see  ray  new  doll.     I  have  called  it  after  him. 
Malf.  Indeed  !  Do  you  know  his  name  ? 
Julia.  No. 

Mrs.  M.  Then  what  do  you  call  your  doll? 
Julia.    I  call  it  Miss  Good- gentleman. 
Wid,  (Without.)  Very  well,  Susan  3  you'll  find 
me  here  in  the  drawing-room. 

Malf.  A  stranger's  voice!  Who  can  this  be? 
Mrs.  M.  Nay,  I  know  not,  my  dear. 
Malf.  A  lady,  and  coming  hither!  I'll  retire  into 
this  closet.     (Malf.  retires,  taking  Julia  with  him.) 
The  Widow  enters, 
Mrs,  M.  (Curtsies.)  Madam! 
Wid.  Madam!  My  dear  madam,  I  beg  ten  thou- 
sand pardons  : — this  is  not  my  apartment. 
Mrs.  M.  No,  madam. 

Wid.  I  know  not  what  apology  to  make  for  this 
Mrs.M.  It  requires  none.  [seeming  intrusion. 
Wid.  I  am  a  volatile,  unthinking  creature,  ma- 
dam :  a  widow,  but  lately  left  upon  my  own  hands  ; 
an  estate  at  my  disposal,  of  more  than  I  can  man- 
age. This  is  my  first  visit  to  London,  and  if  my 
manners  are  rustic  or  unpolished,  I  trust  your  good 
nature  will  find  an  excuse  for  them  in  the  sincerity 
of  my  intentions. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh,  madam,  fashion  has  banished  cere- 
mony ;  and  familiarity  and  good  breeding  are  now 
become  synonimous  terms. 

Wid,  So  I  am  told,  and  I  am  quite  glad  to  hear  it. 
I  shall  stay  in  London  all  the  winter,  that  I  may  be 
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able  to  take  down  into  the  country  with  me  as 


many  free  airs  and  easy  graces,  as  will  completely 
stock  the  parish  till  the  commencement  of  the  next 
season,  when  I  shall  return  and  purchase  a  fresh 
cargo.  [madam. 

Mrs,  M.  (Sighing.)  You  have  charming  spirits, 
Wid.  Yes,  madam ;  an  easy  mind  sets  the  ima- 
gination afloat.  Those  that  are  dull,  I  would  fain 
make  merry  ;  and  those  that  are  already  cheerful, 
I  would  fain  keep  so.  Good  spirits,  I  believe,  like 
a  good  temper,  cannot  be  well  attained  ; — they  are 
both  constitutional ;  and  those  that  possess  either 
cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  blessing. 

Mrs.  M,  Yet  circumstances,  madam,  may  depress 
the  spirits,  and  misfortunes  sour  the  temper. 
There  are  those,  who  have  been  blessed  with  both, 
in  whom  they  are  now  destroyed. 

Wid,  Ay  !  I  would  I  knew  them ;  for  I  have 
been  told  that  I  have  a  facility  in  raising  the  spirits 
and  creating  good  humour,  wherever  I  appear. — 
I  wish  you  could  introduce  me  to  them.  Are  they 
friends  of  your's? 

Mrs,  M.  Yes,  madam: — my  nearest — dearest 
friends ;  in  whose  delightful  society  I  have  shared 
the  sunshine  of  their  splendour ;  and  from  whom, 
though  in  deepest  misery,  I  never  can  depart. 

Wid,  The  very  beings  I  wish  to  be  acquainted 
with  :  you  must  introduce  me.  Dear,  dear  Lon- 
don !  You  cannot  meet  with  anything  like  this  in 
the  country.  Where  is  the  use  of  houses,  parks, 
woods,  and  orchards,  where  everybody  has  houses, 
woods,  and  orchards?  Bring  to  me  the  distressed 
and  houseless  ;  under  my  humble,  happy  roof,  they 
shall  enjoy,  at  least,  a  temporary  repose ;  and  iu 
the  interim,  Fortune  may  again  smile,  and  invite 
them  back  to  home,  to  peace,  and  plenty. 

Mrs,  M.  You,  madam,  I  perceive,  are  one  of 
those  chosen  few,  on  whom  Fortune  has  not  blindly 
poured  her  favours.  Your  bounty  flows  from  hu- 
manity's true  source — the  fountain  of  benevolence. 
Wid.  Benevolence!  Not  at  all,  madam.  I  am, 
in  fact,  a  sensualist  in  the  clearest  sense  of  the 
word :  self-gratification  is  the  spring  of  all  my  ac- 
tions. I  am  young,  madam  ;  richly  left ;  my  own 
mistress  to  all  intents  and  purposes  :  why  then 
should  I  think  of  boarding  wealth  I  can  never 
want,  while  manj',  a  thousand  times  more  worthy 
than  myself,  are  perishing  for  the  means  of  present 
sustenance?  What  can  be  more  voluptuous  than 
to  behold  the  cripple,  whom  your  humanity  has 
healed,  throw  by  his  crutch?  Can  luxury  be  more 
highl^f  gratified  thaninviewing  the  famished  wretch 
eat  cheerfully  of  the  meal  your  charity  prepared 
for  him  ?  Can  the  heart  of  vanity  feel  a  more  tri- 
umphant joy  than  when  the  unfortunate  and  meri- 
torious condescend  to  share  your  roof,  and  smile 
complacent  on  the  comforts  you  afford  them  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Your's  are  the  sentiments  of  true  phi- 
lanthrophy  ; — modest  misfortune  shrinks  into  its 
dreary  confine,  and  eats,  with  heavy  heart,  it3  tear- 
washed  crust. 

Wid.  I  perceive,  madam,  I  have  been  guilty  of 
intrusive  impertinence.  (Preventing  Mrs.  M.  from 
replying.)  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  madam!  I  rattle 
strangely  ;  and  wish,  with  all  my  soul,  I  could  im- 
part to  you  a  portion  of  my  overflowing  spirits  ; 
but  I  have  a  sovereign  remedy  for  vapours,  if  you 
would  permit  me  to  prescribe  for  you. 

Mrs.  M.  The  medicine  that  comes  from  so  kind 
a  physician  requires  no  adventitious  aid  to  make 
it  palatable. 

Wid.  Your  frankness  charms  me,  madam.  In 
this  little  family  receipt-book  you  will  find  a  short 
but  certain  system  to  banish  temporary  misfortunes, 
and  check  the  progress  of  approaching  calamity. 
(Mrs.M,  seems  to  refuse  it,)  Nay,  madam;  'tis 
but  a  short  maxim  ;  and  I  trust  not  wholly  unwor- 
thy of  your  perusal.  If,  when  you  know  me  bet- 
ter, yourself  and  friends  will  add  to  the  comforts 
of  my  rural  cot,  by  sharing  all  its  pleasures  with 
me,  the  blessing  of  cheerfulness  shall  at  least  at- 
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tend  yon :  we'll  laugh  together  at  the  frowns  of 
fate,  and  fortune  herself  shall  not  appear  amongst 
us,  unless  she  comes  smilingly  clad  in  the  robes  of 
good-humour.  Nay,  no  ceremony.  [^Exit. 

Mrs.  M.  How  strange  is  all  this!    The  cheerful 
ease — the  unaffected  benevolence  of  that  charming 
woman's  conversation — recal  the  memory  of  hap- 
pier days,  and  for  a  while  assuage  sorrow. 
Malfort  enters  from  the  closet. 

Mrs.  M.  And  now  believe  me,  Henry,  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life  the  greater  number  of  our  sex 
have  hearts  that  feel  distress,  and  bounteous  hands 
outstretched  for  its  relief;  whose  pride  it  is  to  suc- 
cour modest  genius,  and  bind  round  the  brow  of 
merit  the  laurel  of  reward.  But  here  is  the  lively 
widow's  recipe  for  cheerfulness :  peruse  it.  {Gives 
him  the  pocket-book. 

Malf.  (He  opens  it.)  A  Bank-note!  can  it  be? 
{Gives  it  to  Mrs.  Malfort.) 

Mrs.  M.  Henry ! — What — shall  we— 

Malf.  Stay  ;  here  is  something  written  :  {Reads.) 

"  Madam, — When  ive  can  do  good,  the  ceremony 
that  prevents  it  is  wicked.  From  this  you  will  un- 
derstand, I  have  been  informed  that  certain  unto- 
ward circumstances  have  given  a  temporary  derange- 
ment to  yorir  family  affairs  ;  as  an  immediate  supply 
may  be  indispensably  necessary,  I  have,  perhaps 
impertinently,  taken  this  method  of  presenting  it. 
I  can  only  be  convinced  that  you  forgive  the  liberty 
I  have  taken,  by  you  and  your  family  honouring  my 
house  in  the  country  with  your  presence,  tintil  the 
smiles  of  fortune  shall  supersede  thefroimis  of  ad- 
versity; when  your  comfort  and  accommodation 
shall  be  the  pecidiar  care  of  her,  whose  heart  feels 
the  7nost  lively  sorroiv  at  your  disappointments. 

"  Charlotte  Cheerly." 
Merciful  heaven  !  how  wondrous  are  thy  bounties  1 
Wickedly  desponding,  I  resigned  myself  a  victim 
to  despair  ;  scorning  the  counsel  of  a  gentle  com- 
forter, and  impiously  repining  at  the  decrees  of 
fate : — when  at  the  very  moment  that  haggard  Fa- 
mine unveiled  his  care-worn  face,  smiling  Plenty 
steps  in  to  drive  the  monster  hence,  to  chide  the 
misbelieving  sufferer,  and  prove  how  dire,  how 
deadly  is  his  crime,  who  doubts  the  justice  of  un- 
erring providence.  \^Exeunt. 

ACT  III.— Scene  I.  The  Widow's  Apartment. 
EntertheWlDOW  and'FRAJiKllEAKTALh,Umghing . 

Wid.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Upon  my  word,  sir ;  T  perceive 
you  are  perfectly  an  adept  in  fashionable  manners  ; 
and  stand  upon  little  ceremony. 

Frank.  None  at  all,  madam.  We  merchants  pride 
ourselves  upon  the  bluntness  ofourmanners,  and  the 

Wid.  Indeed,  sir?  [plainness  of  our  dealings. 

Frank.  Yes,  indeed,  madam  :  we'll  transact  you 
an  hundred  thousand  pounds  worth  of  business  in 
a  morning,  without  so  much  as  a  yes  or  a  no  :    The 

Een  that  crosses  the  month  is  an  emblem  of  silence  ; 
ut,  if  we  are  compelled  to  answer  questions,  we 
always  keep  in  the  counting-house  a  dumb,  but  can- 
did orator,  that  is  sure  to  speak  honourably  for  us. 

Wid.  A  dumb  and  honourable  orator !    Who  is 

Frank.  The  ledger.  [that,  pray  1 

Wid.  But  now  you  are  out  of  the  counting- 
house,  I  perceive  your  eloquence  is  not  of  that  mute 
nature  :  you  are  no  ledger. 

Frank.  You  shall  find  me  as  faithful,  madam. 

Wid.  'Tis  not  my  business  to  examine  your  ac- 
counts, sir  ;  but  should  I  bring  you  to  book,  not- 
withstanding all  your  boasted  regularity,  there  is 
something  in  that  sly  countenance  that  tells  me  you 
have  sometimes  staked  your  credit  at  too  great  a 
venture.  In  case  of  a  consignment  now,  we'll  say ; 
for  instance — a  lady's  heart. 

Frank.  Oh ! — Errors  excepted ! 

Wid.  What!  you  own  it,  do  you? 

Frank.  Yes,  madam — in  a  mercantile  way.  Look 
yon,  madam :  I  am  a  plain  fellow  ;  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  character  I  boast,  and  hope  I  shall 
never  disgrace — an  English  Merchant.  I  throw 
down  no  man's  enclosure }  trample  upon  no  man's 
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corn ;  take  nothing  from  the  industrious  labourer ; 
pay  the  poor  man  for  his  work  ;  and  communicate 
my  profit  with  mankind.  I  trust  I  have  a  heart  to 
succour  the  distressed ;  and  what  I  can  fairly  spare, 
I  distribute  freely.  If  you  can  take  for  granted  an 
odd  wild  fellow's  report  of  himself,  there  it  is :  you 
have  it,  madam. 

Wid.  Why,  really,  sir,  I  never  heard  a  better 
character ;  and  if  you  could  contrive  to  get  it  back- 
ed by  the  church-wardens  of  your  parish,  I  might 
perhaps  give  a  little  credit  to  it. 

Frank.  Well,  madam  ;  if  you  cannot  credit  the 
character,  you  have  just  now  had  of  me  from  a  de- 
vilish honest  fellow,  I  must  even  refer  you  to  your 
friend  Mr.  Ferret.  He  perhaps  may  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  me  than  I  am  with  myself; — he  knows 

Wid.  He  hinted  as  much.  {Dryly.)  [me. 

Frank.  Did  he?  Then  that's  all  you  can  expect 
from  him.  He  hinted  to  me  that  be  knew  you,  but 
the  devil  a  syllable  more  could  I  get  out  of  the  old 
close- lipped  curmudgeon. 

Wid,  My  situation,  sir,  is  above  disguise.  I  am 
the  daughter  of  a  gallant  oflicer,  who  served  his 
country  nobly;  and,  retiring  to  the  humble  vale  of 
rural  seclusion,  at  an  advanced  age  he  died;  be- 
queathing to  his  son  and  daughter  his  sole  posses- 
sions— his  laurels  and  his  honour. 

Frank.  Enviable,  madam,  though  not  substantial. 

Wid.  Now,  sir,  I  am  my  own  mistress  ;  account- 
able for  my  actions  to  no  person  living. 

Frank.  I  know  it. 

Wid.  1  am  a  single  woman. 

Frank.  I  know  it. 

Wid.  But  have  been  married. 

Frank.  I  know  it. 

Wid.  My  husband  dead.  [too. 

Frank.  {Aside.)  Thank  heaven! — I  know  that 

Wid.  A  free,  disencumbered  estate — 

Frank.  D — n  the  estate!  I  beg  your  pardon 
ma'am  :  don't  mention  the  estate.  You  are  single ; 
that's  enough.  You  have  been  married:  did  you 
like  the  state? 

Wid.  I  think  I  did.  [husband? 

Frank.  'Rnmp\i\    Think  you  did!    Fond  of  your 

Wid.  Humph  !  Y — es — I  think  I  was.  1  was 
married  but  three  years  ;  didn't  see  much  of  him- 

Frank.  Wha — wha — what ! — not  in  three  years  1 

Wid.  No.  The  sports  of  the  field  charmed  him 
from  his  home  always  at  day-break;  himself  and 
his  friends  generally  returned  in  the  evening  time 
enough  for  a  late  dinner ;  drank  their  wine  and 
went  to  bed.     The  next  morning — ■ 

Frank.  Well,  madam;  the  next  morning? 

Wid,  The  same  career  commenced  again ;  and  so 
on  to  the  end  of  the  third  chapter.      [you  behave? 

Frank.  And  for  heaven's  sake,  madam,  how  did 

Wid.  Why,  sir — how  should  I  behave? 

Frank.  Upon  my  soul,  T  can't  tell,  madam  ;  but 
I  think  I  could  contrive  to  get  you  a  lesson  in  some 
married  family  between  Piccadilly  and  Aldgate. 

Wid.  I  was  always  happy  to  see  him  return  in 
health  and  spirits.  His  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure 
when  I  met  him  at  the  gate  :  and,  as  he  introduced 
me  to  each  new  guest,  he  would  say,  "  This  is  my 
wife ;  look  at  her ;  she  has  a  heart  as  open  as  my 
wine-cellar.  My  hall  is  heaven  to  me  whenever  I 
enter  it.  Kiss  me,  my  girl ;  make  my  friends  wel- 
come ;  and  let's  have  a  good  dinner." 

Frank.  And  though  thus  neglected,  you  complied. 

Wid.  Neglected?  I  never  felt  it  in  that  sense. 
The  strong  prejudice  of  his  education  rendered  his 
habits  unconquerable.  An  attempt  to  counteract 
them  on  my  side  must  naturally  produce  strife  : — 
besides,  it  was  his  only  failing  ;  for  he  was  open, 
generous,  hospitable,  and  manly.  His  whole  estate 
was  at  my  disposal,  either  to  gratify  my  vanity  in 
all  the  little  time-serving  foppery  of  my  sex,  or  in 
the  more  solid  sensations  of  relieving  human  misery. 

Franki  He  was  a  good  man;  upon  my  soul,  he 
was  a  good  man ;  but  rather  too  fond  of  bunting. 
Had  I  such  a  wife — 


Witl.  You'd  be  fond  of  hunting  loo.  Naj,  in 
open  defiance  of  the  lawn,  trespass,  perhaps,  upon 
your  neighbour's  manor. 

Frank.  Upon  raj  word,  you  wrong  me,  madam. 
But  your  good  humour  charms  me  ;  your  eyes  fust 
enslaved  ray  heart,  and  your  temper  rivets  my 
chain.    How  shall  I  convince  you  that  I  love  you  1 

Wid.  To  what  purpose  would  you  convince  me? 
You  have  a  heart  ventured  on  another  voyage  : 
when  it  returns  you  may  calculate  the  profit  and 
loss  ;  if  you  liud  it  still  marketable,  perhaps  the 
bargain  may  be  offered — to  our  house. 

Frank.  Though  you  speak  in  my  own  phrase,  I 
don't  understand  you,  madam. 

Wid.  No?  That's  surprising.  Pray,  sir,  have 
you  not  visited  another  lady  in  this  house? 

Frank.  Madam — a — no — ther  lady  ? 

Wid.  Yes,  sir,  another  lady :  to  whom  yon  were 
pleased  to  say,  as  I  am  informed,  abundance  of 

Frank.  Madam  !  [civil  things. 

Wid.  You  were  much  struck  with  her  person, 
and  felt  a  lively  concern  for  her  misfortunes. 

Frank.  Upon  my  honour,  madam,  you — you — 
(Aside.) — yes,  at  it  again  ;  another  scrape  ! 

Wid.  A  husband  will  sometimes  be  an  unman- 
nerly intruder;  and  if  a  gentleman  can  sneak  out 
of  such  a  situation  in  a  whole  skin — 

Frank.  He  certainly  has  no  right  to  be  displeased 

Wid.  Am  I  right,  sir  ?  [with  his  adventure. 

Frank.  Yes,  madam ;  the  entries  are  pretty  fair, 
but  as  to  the  sum  total — 

Wid.  Oh  !  Errors  excepted. 

Frank.  Ha,  ha.  ha!  Tiiat  I  have  accidentally 
conversed  with  a  lady  in  this  house,  does  not  admit 
of  a  doubt :  but  let  tlie  result  of  that  interview  be 
what  it  may,  ray  heart  approves,  and  my  conscience 
cannot  reproach  me  with  it. 

Enter  George. 

Geo.  Mrs.  Malfort,  if  you  are  alone,  madam, 
would  speak  with  you  on  particular  business. 

Wid.  (Aside.)  Now  for  it!  I  am  alone:  beg  of 
her  to  step  in.  lExit  George. 

Frank.  I'll  retire,  madam. 

Wid.  Oh,  by  no  means.     You  know  the  lady. 

Frank.  Not  I,  madam.  Malfort !  I  know  no  lady 

Wid.  Indeed,  sir  !  [of  the  name. 

Frank.  No,  indeed,  madam.  I  have  heard  my 
imcle  mention  a  gentleman  of  that  name,  a  very  in- 
timate friend  of  his  ;  now,  I  believe,  in  the  Indies. 

Wid.  But  no  lady  of  that  name  comes  within  the 
circle  of  your  acquaintance? 

Frank.  No,  upon  my  honour,  madam. 
Enter  Mrs.  Malfort. 

Wid.  My  dear  Mrs.  Malfort,  ten  thousand  wel- 
comes.   Mr.  Henrtall — Mrs.  Malfort. 

Frank.  This  Mrs.  Malfort?  Madam— I— I— 
am  happy  to — 

Mrs.  M.  Sir,  the  pleasure  of  this  opportunity 

is — a — circumstance  that — 

Frank.  My  dear  madam,  don't  mention  it — I 
wish,  I  wish  entirely  to— I  wish — (Aside.)  I  wish 
the  ice  was  set  in,  and  I  was  over  head  and  ears  in 
the  New  River !  [matter  with  you  ? 

Wid.  You  don't  know  the  lady,  sir  ;— what  is  the 

Frank.  In  for  it  again !     {Aside.} 

Mrs.  M.  Madam  ;  after  a  fair  perusal  of  your 
book,  by  which  I  have  marked  indelibly  the  spirit 
of  Its  contents  upon  my  heart,  I  beg  to  return  it 
animpaired,  uidess  the  tear  of  gratitude  may  have 
soiled  the  leaf  whereon  the  hand  of  benevolence 
had  written  its  inscription. 

Wid.  My  dear  Mrs.  Malfort,  we'll  talk  over  that 
matter  another  time  :  I  positively  cannot  receive  it 
now.  Do  ;)ou  know, madam, that  this  gentleman  has 
been  making  u  tender  of  his  afl'ections  to  me,  with 
all  the  freedom  of  an  old  dangler;  though,  bless 
the  man  !  I  haven't  known  him  above  a  dozen  hours. 

Mrs.  M.  Some  men  arc  easier  known  in  that 
short  .snace  than  others  in  half  a  century.  The  wo- 
man who  dares  cntni.st  licr  heart  to  that  gentleman 
will,  in  my  mind,  lind  a  heart  to  keep  it  company! 
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Wid.  A  great  many,  I  believe,  madam.    Oh,  he 


looks  like  a  young  Blue-Beard!  a  fellow  that  has 
no  more  mercy  upon  poor  women's  hearts,  than  his 
predecessor  had  upon  their  heads. 

Frank.  Upon  my  word,  madam,  this  is  cruel :  I 
am  much  afraid  you  have  had  but  an  indifferent 
character  of  me. 

Wid.  My  good  friend,  I  have  had  no  character  at 
all  of  you  :  you  must  get  a  certificate  from  your 
last  place,  before  I  can  take  yon  into  my  service. 
Enter  George. 

Geo.  A  servant  from  your  uncle,  sir,  says  he 
knows  you  are  here,  and  must  see  you  directly. 

Wid.  You  positively  must  not  stir.  Send  the 
servant  up.  [^Exit  George. 

Frank.  My  dear  madam,  permit  me  to  see  him 
below  stairs.     He  is  the  strangest  creature — 

Wid.  No,  no;  let  us  have  him — I  like  strange 
creatures.    Be  thankful :  it  mends  your  chance. 
Enter  TIMOTHY. 

Frank.  What,  Timothy,  you  have  found  me  out  7 

Tim.  Yes,  sir;  \ye  have  Ferreted  you  i 

Frank.  What,  I  am  obliged  to  him, — am  I  ? 

Tim.  If  you  think  it  an  obligation,  there  it  is  due. 

Frank.  I  am  afraid  I  owe  him  many  such. 

Tim.  1  believe  you  do.  I  don't  know  what  he 
has  been  saying,  but  the  Governor  blows  a  tornado  : 
he  has  been  in  five-and-twenty  humours  in  three-- 
and-twenty  minutes.  I  left  him  ordering  the  car- 
riage :  he  swears  he'll  follow,  and  blow  you  up  as 
high  as  Cape  Finisterre  ;  so  I  thought  I'd  trot  on 
before  and  give  you  the  hard  word.  [fellow, 

Frank.  Thank  you,  Timothy  :  yon  are  an  honest 

Tim.  Not  I,  bless  you  ;  I'm  no  honest  fellow  ;  I 
am  as  great  a  rogue  as  old  Ferret, — only  it's  in 

Wid.  Indeed  !  [another  kind  of  wav. 

Tim,  Fact,  madam  :  I'm  a  very  great  villain.  If 
I  did  not  every  night  persuade  my  master  that  his 
nephew  was  a  most  consummate  scoundrel,  no 
rhetoric  would  convince  him  in  the  morning  that 
he  was  an  honest  man. 

Wid.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  But  if  he  acts  so  much  by 
contraries,  how  can  Ferret's  insinuations  injure 
his  nephew  ? 

Tim.  Because,  ma'am,  they  are  insinuations, 
damnable  hints,  and  diabolical  iiiuendoes;  he  never 
speaks  bolt  outright !  A  toad  in  a  hole,  that  spits 
his  venom  all  around,  but  can't  get  out  of  his  circle. 

Wid.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  You  have  a  pleasant  time  of 
it  among  them  all,  Mr,  Timothy. 

Tim.  Bless  you,  ma'am,  I  like  it.  I  am  an  odd 
fish,  master  says,  and  love  to  swim  in  troubled 
waters  :  I  never  laugh  at  his  good-humours,  nor 
frown  at  his  infirmities  :  I  always  keep  a  sober 
steady  phiz  :  fixed  as  the  gentleman's  on  horseback 
at  Charing-Cross :  and  in  his  worst  of  humours, 
when  all  is  fire  and  faggots  with  him,  if  I  turn  round 
and  coolly  say,  "  Lord,  sir,  has  any  thing  rnfi]ed 
you?"  he'll  burst  out  into  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter,  and  exclaim  "  Curse  that  inflexible  face  of 
thine  :  though  you  never  sufler  a  smile  to  mantle  on 
it,  yet  it  is  a  figure  of  fun  to  the  rest  of  the  world  !" 

Wid.  This  gentleman,  I  presume,  Mr.  Timothy, 
is  rather  a  favourite  of  your's. 

Tim.  I  can't  tell,  madam  :  I  have  fought  many  a 
battle  for  him,  and  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  many 
more  fought  on  his  account  when  the  ladies  begin 
to  know  him  about  half  as  well  as  I  do. 

Wid.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  What,  are  the  ladies  to  quar- 
rel about  him  too  ? 

Tim.  Yes  ;  I  think  there  will  be  some  pulling  of 
caps.  But  all  for  the  good  of  trade ;  the  destruction 
of  lace  will  draw  down  the  blessings  of  Bond-street 
on  him. 

Frank.  Well,  Timothy;  I  shall  see  the  Governor, 
and  endeavour  to  appease  his  wrath. 

Tim.  I'm  going :  I  see  what  you  are  about.  A  fine 
creature — lucky  rogue.    But  mum  !  I  say  nothing. 

Frank.  Well,  you're  good  fellow,  Timothy,  and 
I  shall  lind  a  time  to  reward  your  kindness. 

Tim,  Don't  mention  it.   I  have  taken  the  liberty 
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of  trotting  hither  on  a  message  of  self-gratification 
— when  I  am  sent  on  one,  I  shall  be  proud  to  taste 
the  sweets  of  your  honour's  bounty,  [^Exit. 

Fraiik.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Poor  Timothy ! 

Wid.  Upon  my  word,  this  Mr.  Ferret  seems  a 
dangerous  man.  But  he  is  one  of  my  husband's 
executors  ;  and  under  his  protection  I  am  here. 

Frank.  I  should  like  to  take  the  trouble  otF  his 
hands.    Couldn't  you  make  a  transfer? 

Wid.  Doyouhearhim,Mrs.  Malfort?  Transfer! 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  keep  this  poor  man  out  of 
the  stocks. 

Frank.  In  plain  English,  madam,  I  love  you  with 
all  the  sincerity  and  honour  of  an  honest  man. 

Wid.  Lord  a'mercy  !  what  is  the  creature  at? 

Frank.  That  the  best  of  men,  mynncle,is  deluded 
by  a  fiend,  whose  schemes  I  could  instantly  eonn- 
teract ;  but  must  not,  in  pity  to  an  old  man's  ca- 
price ;  for  though  I  am  independent  of  my  uncle's 
wealth,  I  am  not  of  his  aifectioo.  [sir? 

Wid.  Give  me  leave  to  ask,  who  is  your  oacle, 

Frank.  A  gentle-hearted  hamoarist,  madam— old 

Wid.  Late  from  India  ?         [Governor  Heartall. 

Frank.  But  a  few  years  since,  madam. 

Wid.  ( Aside.)  HeaMens]  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  my  father. 

Gov.  {Within.)  Here?  What,  here — in  this 
apartment  ?    A  rascal !  a  dog  ! 

Wid.  What  bustle  is  this  I 

Frank.  My  dear  madam,  it  is  my  uncle.  (Aside.) 
What  the  devil  shall  I  do  ? — For  heaven  s  sake, 
madam,  excuse  the  frailties  of  age;  forgive  the 
whimsicalities  of  a  poor  old  man  ! 

Wid.  Don't  fidget  yourself;  'tis  hard  indeed  if  I 
can't  manage  an  old  man. 

Enter  Governor,  followed  ly  Ferret. 

Gov.  A  scoundrel !  A  sneaking,  lying  villain  ! 
AH  cant  and  hypocrisy  ! — to  ruin  families  by  whole- 
sale.   Where  is  this  widow-witch  7 

Wid.  Mr.  Ferret,  you  were  my  husband's  exe- 
cutor :  I  didn't  know  you  were  my  groom  of  the 
chambers  also.     (With  asperity.) 

Fer.  Madam,  I  am  naturally  anxious;  when  I 
know  the  nephew  of  my  friend  is  rendering  himself 
odious  or  contemptible,  I  stand  upon  no  ceremony 
to  reclaim  him. 

Frank.  {Aside.)  I  shall  never  keep  my  temper  : 
I  must  cut  that  fellow's  throat ! 

Gov.  Madam,  I  ask  your  pardon,  I  perceive  I 
have  pressed  in  rudely  here. 

Wid,  Sir,  yon  are  most  heartily  welcome.  I 
have  often  heard  my  late  much-loved  father  men- 
tion Governor  Heartall,  with  more  than  pleasure, 
with  the  aft'ection  of  a  sincere  friend. 

Gov.  Ay,  indeed  !     Who  was  he,  pray? 

Wid.  Colonel  Woodley. 

Gov.  What,  Jack  ? — honest  Jack — worthy  Jack 
— Jack  Woodley  ?    Old  Ferret,  is  this  the  widow? 

Fer.  Yes.     {Dryly.) 

Gov.  Ay?  {Looking  steadfastly  at  her.)  I  can't 
perceive  that  malignant  smile,  that  devil  in  her 
countenance,  which  you  say  is  the  sure  index  of  a 
shrew,  and  must  render  a  husband  miserable. 

Fer.  {Harshly.)  Put  on  your  spectacles. 

Gov.  I  will.  {Turning  to  look  at  the  Widow,  sees 
Frank  H.)  Why,  sirrah!  are  you  not  a  villain? 
Confess  yourself  a  scoundrel.  You  would  unite 
yourself  to  a  professed  termagant,  whose  tongue 
has  already  sent  to  an  earl}-  grave  a  loving  hus- 
band ;  and  thus  embitter  all  your  future  days :  a 
Xantippe.  {Mrs,  Mai.  comes  in  Frank  H.'s place.) 
An  angel!  madam,  I  beg  a  million  of  pardons. 
A  rascal !  to  fix  his  affections  upon  a  devil  incar- 
nate. {Turns  and  sees  the  Widow.)  A  cherub  !  by  all 
that's  neavenly  I 

Wid,  {Aside  to  Frank.)  Oh,  I  see — I  see  it  all 
now.  I  have  caught  his  humour,  and  shall  have 
some  sport  with  him.  {Aloud.)  Did  I  ever  tell  you 
that  story,  my  dear  madam,  of  my  father  Colonel 
Woodley?  [hear  it. 

Gov.  What,  a  story  about  Jack?    Come,  let  us 
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Wid.  It  is  a  Bengal  story,  sir ;  a  great  way  off. 

Gov.  So  much  the  better ; — now  for  it ! 

Wid,  Well,  sir,  thus  it  was.  One  summer's 
evening,  after  a  hard  day's  march  over  burning 
sands,  and  expansive  wilds,  fatigued  and  weary, 
the  colonel  and  his  hungry  regiment,  with  all  their 
little  train  of  tired  women  and  poor  children,  faint 
and  exhausted,  espied  the  mansion  of  a  certain 
Governor.  [Poor  Jack ! 

Gov.  This  is  a  good  one.    Go  on — ha,  ha,  ha !— ^ 

Wid.  The  Colonel  dispatched  one  of  his  Serjeants 
to  say  that  Woodley  and  his  hungry  soldiers  rested 
on  their  arms  at  the  Governor  s  gate. — "  What 
Jack!"  said  the  Governor —         ["  worthy  Jack?" 

Gov.  "Honest    Jack?"    said   the    Governor — 

Wid.  "  Jack  and  his  soldiers  hungry?"  said  the 
Governor.  "  Yes,  please  your  honour,"  said  the 
serjeaot,  "  and  their  wives  and  children  too." — "I 
am  glad  of  it,  for  here  is  plenty.  Let  the  rogues 
come  in,"  said  the  Governor:  "  my  delight  is  to 
see  the  hungry  feed,  and  shield  from  inclemency 
the  limbs  of  the  naked." 

Gov.  The  little  drummers  mustered  tip  all  the 
strength  they  bad  left,  and  beat  up  such  a  tantarara  I 
while  the  poor  soldiers  and  the  women  shouted  till 
my  plantation  echoed  again. 

Wid.  Your's,  sir  ?    {Pretending  surprise.): 

Frank.  Your's,  uncle? 

Gov.  Yes,  mine,  you  dog !  I  marched  down  the 
avenue  to  usher  them  in  :  the  women  fell  upon  their 
knees,  poor  things,  and  prayed,  and  blessed  me  as 
they  entered ;  their  parched  lips  could  scarcely  give 
vent  to  the  feelings  of  their  hearts,  but  their  stream- 
ing eyes  spoke  volumes  of  thanksgiving. 

Wid,  {  To  Mrs.  Malfort.)  Now  observe.  {A  loud.) 
Ay,  sir ;  but  the  Serjeant's  wife? 

Gov.  Ay,  that  was  the  best  of  all.  Poor  soul ! 
she  wfts  sinking  beneath  the  weight  of  two  fine 
children.  I  just  hobbled  up  time  enough  to  catch 
her  falling  burden ;  and  bore  the  little  chubby 
rogues  triumphantly  in  my  arms !  They  looked 
delighted  at  each  other ;  played  with  my  hair  ; 
kissed  my  forehead;  and  with  their  little  fat  fingers 
wiped  away  the  tears  that  fell  from  my  old  eyes  as 
large  as  hail-stones.  My  myrmidons  fed,  and  drank, 
and  laughed  and  sang ;  talked  their  little  wars  and 
battles  over;  then  slept:  and  next  day  set  freshly 
forward  on  their  march,  rattling  their  drums,  blow- 
ing their  cheerful  fifes,  with  loud  huzzas  of  grati- 
tude to  the  donor  of  their  feast.     (  They  retire.) 

Fer.  {Coming  forward.)  This  Bengal  story  has 
warmed  the  old  fool's  heart,  and  they  may  now 
mould  the  driveller  to  what  shape  they  please.  I 
will  leave  him  to  his  fate,  and  trust  to  occurrences 
for  the  completion  of  my  purposes.  l_Exit. 

Frank.  And  now,  my  dear  uncle,  what  new  of- 
fence have  I  committed  ?  Any  more  murders  come 
out ;  children  strangled ;  or  idiots  defrauded  of  their 
property? 

Gov.  Are  you  not  going  to  marry  a  vixen? 

Frank.  Guilty.    I  would  marry  if  I  could. 

Gov.  What?     A  vixen? 

Frank.  I  think  not :  but  I  must  run  my  chance, 
as  my  father  did  before  me. 

Goti.  Your  father !  he  married  a  celestial  being 
— a  seraph!  Whom  would  you  marry?  A  se- 
raph too.  Will  you  have  him,  madam?  Will 
you  take  pity  on  the  scoundrel?  Will  you — will 
yon  ?  The  rogne  loves  you ;  I'm  sure  he  does  :  he 
has  a  good  fortune,  and  shall  have  more  when  I  die. 

Frank.  Now,  sir,  you  are  yourself;  you  are  again 
my  kind  dear  uncle. 

Gov.  It's  a  lie !  I  had  forgot.  Don't  have  him  ; 
he  does  not  deserve  you.  I  am  not  your  dear  uncle. 
I  will  be  uncle  to  no  villain,  that  takes  advantage 
of  a  poor  gentleman's  distress,  to  make  dishonour- 
able advances  to  his  afflicted  wife. 

Wid.  Heavens !  What  do  you  say,  sir  ? 

Gov,  But.  where  is  this  offended  female?  I  must 
heal  this  breach  ;  and  by  my  bounty  prove  there  is 
at  least  one  good  heart  in  my  family. 
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Mrs.  M.  That  is  already  proved — incontestiblj 
proved  by  your  injured  nephew. 
Wid.  How? 

Mrs.  M.  In  the  very  moment  of  direst  calamity, 
this  gentleman  entered  by  chance  our  mansion  of 
despair.  He  saw  my  grief,  perceived  my  husband's 
agony  ;  his  heart  melted,  and  his  eyes  overflowed  : 
be  bounteously  relieved  our  wants,  concealing  even 
where  our  thanks  should  rest,  and  made  my  child 
the  agent  of  his  munificence. 
Gov.  I  am  his  uncle ! 

Wid.  {Aside.)  This  is  a  noble-hearted  fellow  ! 
{To  FranJfc.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  was  taught 
to  think  diflerentl y  of  you.  Come,  Governor,  let 
us  all  be  friends.  Will  you?  WUlyou?  Ah!  I  wish 
my  father  were  alive  to  back  my  suit. 

Gov.  Your  father?  Let  me  look  at  you  :  you  are 
Jack  Woodley's  daughter.    I  loved  your  father. 

Wid.  Yes  ;  and  you  will  love  my  father's  daugh- 
ter, when  you  know  me  better. 
Gov,  Shall  I  ?    Eh ! 

Wid.  To  be  sure  vou  will ;  nay,  you  must,  in 
common  gratitude,  for  I  love  an  old  bachelor  in 
Gov.  That's  more  than  I  do.  [my  heart. 

Wid.  Ah  !  I  should  like  to  spend  a  long  winter's 
evening  with  you,andtalkover  your  old  conquests  ; 
the  women  that  died  on  your  account,  and  the  un- 
fortunate damsels  that  you  have  betrayed.  O,  yon 
look  like  a  seducer. 

Gov.  Humph  ! — you  are  a  rogue ;  a  pretty  rogue  ; 
an  arch  little  villain. 

Mrs.  M.  If  ever  two  hearts  were  designed  by 
Providence  to  make  each  other  supremely  blest, 
surely,  sir,  it  is  your  generous  nephew,  and  this 
benevolent  lady.  [ven's  sake  ! 

Wid.  {Slwhng  her.)  My  dear  madam  !  For  hea- 
Gov.  What,  you  too?    (^To  Mrs.  M.)    Give  me 
your  hands  !     Must  I  forgive  the  rascal  ?    Must  I, 
girls  1     Shall  I,  lasses  1 

Wid.  Forgive,  sir?  You  have  failed  in  proof; 
you  have  lost  your  cause  ;  you  are  nonsuited. 
Frank.  Yes,  uncle,  a  Haw  in  the  indictment. 
Gov.  Then  you  shall  have  a  new  trial,  you  rogue  ! 
But,  zounds  !  if  these  are  your  advocates,  I  shall 
give  up  the  contention;  against  such  pleaders  jus- 
tice should  be  deaf,  as  well  as  blind.  Mercy  on 
me !  when  I  look  on  these  creatures'  faces,  and  hear 
the  music  of  their  tongues,  I  am  astonished  that 
there  can  remain  on  the  earth's  habitable  surface 
so  helpless  a  creature  as  an  old  bachelor. 

Malfort  enters,  agitated;  a  letter  in  his  hand. 
Malf.  Madam,  I  have  to  solicit  your  pardon  for 
thus  abruptly  breaking  in  among  your  friends;  but 
a  circumstance  has  occurred  that — 

Mrs.  M.  Madam — my  husband,  Mr.  Malfort. 
Wid.  Sir,  I  am  happy  to  see  you  ;  pray  walk  in. 
Malf.  {Bowing.)  Madam,  I— {To  Frank.)  Sir, 
the  contents  of  this  letter — concern  you  :  and  lest 
the  warmth  and  agitation  of  my  mind  should  urge 
me  on  to  acts  of  sudden  desperation — I  beseech 
yon,  read  it ;  and  declare  how  you  think  a  man  of 
honour  ought  to  act  under  circumstances  so  repul- 
sive to  his  feelings.  {Gives  Frank  the  letter.) 

Frank.  {Reads.)  "Sir,  Under  the  deep  disguise 
of  affected  benevolence,  young  Heartall  has  designs 
of  an  infamous  nature  upon  your  wife.  If  your  dis- 
tresses have  so  absorbed  your  feelings,  that  you  can 
become  a  tame  witness  of  your  own  dishonour,  you 
vrill,  of  course,  have  no  objection  to  his  frequent  visits 
to  the  house  you  lodge  in ;  v>here  he  has  now  established 
a  fooling,  under  pretence  of  paying  his  addresses  to 
a  silly  young  widow  from  the  country,  who  wants 
knowledge  of  the  world,  to  penetrate  the  depth  of  his 
designs.  I  know  the  man ;  therefore  take  this  timely 
hint,  from  asincere  though  concealed  friend." 

Mrs.M.  Merciful  heaven!  What  can  this  mean  ? 
Malf.  {To  Frank,  who  appears  agitated,  and  indig- 
nant.) Sir —  [ness — is — a — 
Frank.  Really,  sir,— this  extraordinary— busi- 
Malf.  Before  I  proceed,  sir,  to  further  question, 
tbit  folded  paper  contains  the  bill  which  your  pre- 
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tended  benevolence  would  have  applied  to  the 
relief  of  my  distresses.  Take  it,  sir :  it  is  your's. 
{Gives  a  paper.)  You  cannot,  I  perceive,  sir,  deny 
the  foul  charge  alleged  against  you :  that  you  do 
not  endeavour  to  extenuate  it  by  false  asseveration, 
I  applaud  you  for  ;  and  although  I  cannot  but  doubt 
the  courage  of  him,  who  with  cold  deliberate  vil- 
lainy, can  wear  the  mask  of  charity  to  hide  adul- 
terous seduction,  and  meanly  assume  the  garb  of 
munificence  to  cover  pui*poses  detestable  and  base, 
I  shall  expect  such  ample  retribution  as  insulted 
pride  and  injured  honour  should  demand. 

Frank.  Mr.  Malfort,  I  am  at  length  recovered 
from  my  confusion  and  astonishment.  This  false 
and  scandalous  aspersion  causes  no  other  impulse 
in  my  mind,  than  that  of  sorrow  and  regret  that  any 
of  heaven's  creatures  can  be  so  lost  to  feeling  and 
humanity  as  the  author  of  this  black  scroll.  Had  I 
been  wretch  enough  to  perpetrate  the  wrong  you 
charge  me  witli,  I  hope  I  should  be  coward  enough 
not  to  defend  it ;  nor  oppose  a  pistol  against  that 
man's  head,  whose  heart  I  had  already  wounded. 
Before  this  company  further  explanation  is  unne- 
cessary. I  am  to  be  found,  sir,  whenever  it  shall 
suit  you.  [^Exit. 

Mrs.  M.  Henry  1  What  shall  I  say  1  Can  you 
believe  me  base — 

Malf.  Oh !  that  providence  would  snatch  from 
the  earth  a  wretch  torn  with  conflicting  passions, 
and  suffering  under  all  the  pangs  of  penury  and 
approaching  misery. 

Gov.  My  heart  tells  me  that  my  boy  is  innocent. 
The  rogue  is  wild  ;  the  dog  is  ungovernable;  but 
he  has  a  teart;  I  feel  it  in  my  own,  warm  as  blood 
can  make  it.  I  could  sometimes  kill  the  villain  j 
myself;  but  that  I  know  he  has  a  heart !  And  now 
I  have  looked  upon  his  honest  face,  and  will  stake 
my  life  upon  his  honour. 

Malf.  'Tis  a  world  of  error,  sir.  Stake  your  life 
on  no  man's  honour,  nor  rest  your  faith  on  woman's 
virtue!  AH,  all  is  false,  deceiving,  treacherous, 
and  subtle.  O,  agony  of  thought!  Destruction 
pours  her  measureless  weight  of  woes  upon  my 
head.  Where  is  now  my  solace  ?  Domestic  con- 
fidence is  fled;  my  home  is  hell;  suspicion  darts 
her  scorpion  stings  into  my  brain  ;  and  all  is  mad- 
ness, frenzy,  and  despair.  [E.rit, 

Mrs.  M.  O  Henry !  O  my  hushand  ! 

Enter  Widow,  ibJio  prevents  her  falling. 

Wid.  Nay,  madam  ;  stay,   I  beseech  you  stay. 
This  sudden  shock  bears  heavy  on  your  spirits.  4 
Whither  would  you  go?  ■  ■ 

Mrs.  M.  Alas !    I  know  not,  madam.    I  would  1 
seek  my  husband  ;  I  would  calm  his  mind;  I  would 
pour  consolation  on  his  sorrows. 

Wid.  With  your  leave,  sir,  we  will  retire,  and 
devise  such  means  as  shall  restore  Mr.  Malfort  to 
peace  and  comfort. 

Gov.  Let  Jack  Woodley's  daughter  command  old 
Heartall  as  she  wiU.  (7*0  Mrs.  Malfort.)  Come, 
cheer  up,  madam.  While  the  old  Governor  cau 
command  a  rupee,  by  heaven,  neither  you  nor  your's 
shall  ever  want  a  part  of  it.  Then  set  her  spirits 
afloat;  cheer  her  up,  my  lively  widow. 

Wid.  You  hear,  madam,  you  hear  the  Governor's 
commands ;  no  disobedience  of  orders  ;  I  am  a 
soldier's  daughter,  and  used  to  discipline. 

Mrs.  M.  I  am  already  animated  by  your  words  j 
but  my  gratitude  masters  my  utterance :  let  my 
tears  therefore,  speak,  what  my  tongue  cannot. 

Wid.  Come,  madam;  we'll  soon  dry  your  tears, 
and  set  your  tongue  in  motion.  I  wish  to  exhili- 
rate  the  spirits  of  my  hearers,  not  depress  them.  I 
can  laugh  at  folly,  pity  depravity,  scorn  knavery, 
and  detest  villainy.  The  merry  heart  has  not  leisure 
to  be  vicious :  and  as  the  smile  that  marks  a  cheer- 
ful countenance  is  easily  discerned  from  the  fawn- 
ing grin  of  hypocrisy,  I  am  infallible  in  the  choice 
of  my  friends,  and  all  is  laugh  around  me. 

Gov.  Bravo!  my  charming  widow!         ^Exeunt. 
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lCT  IV.  Scene  1.] 

ACT  IV.— Scene  I.  A  Street  in  London. 

Enter  Charles  Woodlev,  and  Thomas. 

Cha.  Thomas,  step  to  the  St.  James's  Hotel,  and 

[esire  Osborne  to   get   ready  apartments  for  me 

lirectly ;  I  have  a  call  or  two  to  make,  and  shall 

le  there  presently. 

Tho.  Very  well,  your  honour.  But  where  shall  I 
ieliver  this  packet  for  your  sister,  sir?  There  is  no 
lirection  on  it  further  than  her  name. 

Cha.  Plague  take  it !  I  don't  know  what  we  are 
o  do  in  that  case ;  for  I  have  positively  lost  her 
iddress.  Harkye,  Thomas,  I  have  it.  You  must 
all  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  inquire  where  Mr. 
ferret  lives;  any  body  there  will  tell  you:  he  is 
ine  of  my  late  brother-in-law's  executors,  and  will 
uform  you  where  my  sister,  Mrs.  Cheerly,  is  to  be 
bund:  be  particular  in  taking  her  address,  and 
)ring  it  with  you  to  the  hotel. 
Tho.  I  shall,  sir.  lUxit. 

Cha.  I  long  to  see  the  giddy  romp.  She  has  been 
)0th  a  wife  and  a  widow  since  we  parted :  but,  if  I 
san  trace  her  disposition  from  her  letters,  she  is 
(till  lively  and  unchanged.  Certainly,  shewasform- 
}d  in  nature's  merriest  mood;  for  I  never  yet  saw 
ler  uneasy  or  dejected. 

JEnter  Frank  Heartall,  hastily. 
Eh  !  whom  have  we  here  ?  What,  Frank  Heartall ! 
— an  old  acquaintance,  faith  !  I  suppose  I  am  grown 
juite  out  of  his  knowledge.  ( Goes  up  to  F.  Heart- 
ill.)  Pray,  sir,  what  is't  o'clock?  In  travelling  I 
liave  neglected  winding  my  watch. 

Frank.  Sir,  by  me  it  is  now  exactly — It's  mon 
strous  like  him,  if  he  was  not  so  tall.  (Aside.) 
Cha.  What  hour  did  you  say,  sir? 
Frank.  (To  himself.)  Six: — yes — it  must  be — 
six  years  since  we  met. 

Cha.  Six!  My  dear  sir;  it  is  impossible  :  it  can 
scarcely  be  three,  yet.  [Charles — 

Frank.    O !    I  beg  your  pardon,   sir.     I   say, 
Cha.  But  I  beg  your  pardon — and  I  say,  Frank — • 
Frank.  It  is  above  six  years,  since  we  both  left 
old  Gradus  at  Westminster. 
Cha.  Is  it?  Heartall? 

Frank.  It  is. — Woodley — Damme,  I'm  right! 
Cha.  And  so  am  I.    Ha,  ha!  (Shaking  hands  af- 
fectionately.) I  knew  you  at  the  first  glimpse  ;  but 
my  marchmgs  and  counter-marchings  have  worn  me 
out  of  the  knowledge  of  my  nearest  acquaintance. 

Frank.  I  have  often  thought  of  you,  upon  my 
soul,  and  reflected  frequently  with  pleasure  upon 
our  little  youthful  sallies:  the  "hair-breadth 
'scapes"  that  we  have  had.  I  have  paid  for  many 
of  your  pranks,  my  boy. 

Cha.  You  certainly  were  a  most  unfortunate 
youth,  always  in  some  scrape;  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Frank.  It  sticks  to  me  still,  Charles.  My  old 
luck  !  I  never  shall  get  rid  of  it. 

Cha.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [upon  my  soul. 

Frank.  Yes  ;  you  may  laugh  ;  but  it  is  truth, 
Cha.  The  little  harmless  frolics  of  our  youth, 
Frank,  should  serve  us  for  laughter  in  our  maturer 
da^'s.  But  what  is  the  matter  now"?  Have  you  lost 
your  youthful  spirits  ;  oris  there,  really,  any  thing 
that  can  possibly  give  you  serious  concern'? 
Frank.  Yes,  Charles ;  I  am  in  for  it  again. 
Cha.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Frank.  Don't  laugh ;  don't,  Charles — upon  my 
soul,  I  am  a  wretched  fellow.  (Charles  laughs.) 
What!  you  will  laugh? 

Cha.  Why,  who  the  devil  can  help  laughing,  to 
hear  a  fellow  like  you,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  a 
splendid  fortune ;  that  fortune  every  hour  in  a  state 
of  continued  accumulation  ; — an  old  rich  uncle  that 
will  leave  you  every  shilling ;  living  in  luxury  and 
ease  in  the  very  centre  of  your  friends  and  con- 
nexions ;  the  treasures  of  all  parts  of  the  habitable 
earth  pouring  in  upon  you,  and  hear  you  talk  of 
wretchedness!  Zounds!  it  would  make  a  stoic  laugh. 
Frank.  Yes  :  this  is  all  very  fine. 
Cha.  It  is  all  very  true,  however.       [ed  fellow  ! 
Frank.  So  it  is,  Charles  :  and  yet  I  am  a  wretch- 
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.     Cha.  Not  in  love,  I  hope.  [worst  of  it. 

Frank.  Over  head  and  ears.  But  that's  not  the 
Cha.  No?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  then  you  are  a  miserable 
fellow,  sure  enough.  Ha,  ha,  ha!   Who  is  the  lady, 
Frank.  An  angel.  [Frank? 

Cha.  Oh,  that  of  course.  Do  I  know  her? 
Frank.  No  ;  this  is  her  first  visit  to  London. 
Cha.  Indeed? 

Frank.  Yes  :  she  is  a  widow. 
Cha.  The  devil  she  is!  and  her  name"! 
Frank.  Cheerly. 

Cha.  (Aside.)  My  mad-cap  sister,  by  Heaven  I 
Frank.  Such  a  woman,  Charles!  uniting  truth, 
virtue,  sense,  with  all  the  livelier  graces  of  her  sex. 
Cha.  Where  does  she  live,  Frank?  You  must  in- 
troduce me. 

Frank.  No,  Charles  ;  you  must  excuse  me  there  1 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  The  truth  is,  I  can't  introduce  yon, 
for  I  am  in  disgrace  there  myself. 

Cha.  Ay!  (Forgetting  himself.)  You  surely  have 
not  presumed   to — (Recollecting.)    I  mean — what 
have  you  done  to  incur  her  displeasure? 
Frank.  Nothing. 

Cha.  If  she  be  the  creature  you  describe,  she 
cannot  be  so  ridiculously  capricious  as  to  take  of- 
fence at  nothing. 

Frank.  I  don't  say  that  she  is  offended.  Nay, 
I  live  in  hopes  to  the  contrary.  But  somehow  or 
or  other,  I  have  been  unfortunately  betrayed,  it 
seems,  into  the  perpetration  of  a  benevolent  action  ; 
and  because  I  will  not  allow  that  I  have  committed 
that  wicked  deed  through  the  worst  of  motives, 
the  seduction  of  a  suffering,  virtuous,  wife,  I,  at 
this  very  period,  am  under  momentary  expectation 
of  having  my  throat  cut  by  an  offended  husband. 

Cha.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Upon  my  soul,  Frank,  this  is 
one  of  your  extraordinary  scrapes,  sure  enough! 
But  come,  you  must  introduce  me  to  your  widow. 
Frank.  No,  no,  Charles; — I  know  better,  be- 
lieve me. 

Cha.  I  must  see  her,  Frank.  By  all  the  powers 
of  affection,  I  love  her  already  ! 

Frank.  Pooh  !  pooh  !  nonsense.  You  don't. 
Cha.  I  do,  by  Jupiter.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !    what 
young  fellow  could  avoid  it,  that  had  but  heard 
your  description  of  the  charming  creature  ? 
Frank.  Did  I  describe  her  so  warmly? 
Cha.  Did  you!  Zounds!  you  have  set  my  ima- 
gination in  a  blaze.  I  long  to  see  her,  aud  must  and 
will  find  her  out. 

Frank.  No,  you  won't.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Cha.  Yes,  I  will.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Enter  Timothy,  Crossitig  the  stage. 
Frank.  Tim !  Timothy !    Where  are  you  hurry- 
ing, my  old  boy  ? 

Tim.  Eh !  Sir !  Did  you  speak  to  me  ?  Lord  !  I 
ask  pardon,  sir ;  as  the  man  in  the  play  says,  "  my 
gi-ief  was  blind,  and  did  not  see  you."  Heigho  ! 

Frank.  Nay,  but  communicate,  Timothy:  what 
is  the  matter?  Nothing  serious,  I  hope. 

Tim.  Yes,  sir,  serious,  very  serious;  it  must  be 
serious,  for  it  makes  me  laugh;  he,  he,  he  !  Heigho! 
Frank.  Tim ;  it  must  be  serious,  indeed,  if  you 
smile !  But  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  a  general  cala- 
mity, an  universal  extermination,  for  you  absolute- 
ly laughed. 

Tim.  Did  I  ?  Lord,  lord  !  how  misfortunes  un- 
bend the  mind!  Laugh?  I  didn't  mean  it :  I  should 
not  have  smiled,  but  for  the  dreadful  distress  of 
two  near  relations  that  I  have  just  now  left  behind 
me  at  the  door  of  a  prison. 

Cha.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  What  the  devil  does  he  mean  ? 
Frank  Hush  !  let  him  alone.  Relations  of  your's 
in  a  prison?  How?  For  what,  Timothy? 

Tim.  Suspicion  of  debt.  Poor  things!  but  if  they 
will  go  bail  for  distressed  families,  and  bind  them- 
selves for  such  enormous  sums,  they  must  expect 
no  better.  [you  Timothy? 

Frank.  A  prison !  and  are  they  really  related  to 
Tim.  Yes,  sir,  almost :  one  is  my  brother,  and 
the  other  is  my  old  aunt. 
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FranJe,  And  engaged  themselves  for  enormous 
sums.     I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Tim.  I  knew  you  would,  sir.  Fifteen  pounds 
seven  is  a  serious  concern.    {They  laugh.) 

Frank.  Fifteen  pounds  !  for  shame,  Timothy  ;  pay 
it ;  pay  it,  Timothy  ;  and  give  them  their  freedom, 

Tim.  Pay  it?  Hadn't  I  better  discharge  the  na- 
tional debt  at  the  same  time  ;  bid  for  the  loan  ;  or 
buy  up  the  next  lottery!  I  have  had  a  cursed  quar- 
rel as  I  came  along  too  ;  that  was  the  reason  that 
I  didn't  know  you  at  first. 

Cha.  A  quarrel,  sir"! — with  whom? 

Tim.  With  myself,  to  be  sure.  "  Tim,"  says  I 
to  myself,  "  ask  your  master:  he'll  lend  you  the 
cash  in  a  moment.  ' — "  I  know  that,"  says  I  to 
Tim,  "  and  that  is  the  reason  I  won't  ask  it!" 
Then  Tim  says,  with  great  feeling,  "  Will  you  let 
your  relations  rot  in  a  prison?"  Says  I, — "  Mister 
Tim  ;  I  have  given  all  I  could  rap  and  rend  to  those 
relations,  and  have  not  left  a  farthing  to  bless  my- 
self with:  what  can  I  do  more'?" — "But  you  shall 
do  more!"  Well,  one  word  brought  on  another, 
between  myself  and  me  :  and,  in  my  passion,  as  I 
passed  through  St.  Martin's  Court,  I  run  my  head 
fall-butt  into  the  stomach  of  an  old  clothesman ; 
tumbled  hun  and  myself  over  a  wheel -barrow  ;  and 
getting  up,  awoke,  as  I  thought,  out  of  the  strangest 
dream  I  ever  had  in  my  life. 

Frank.  Take  this  note  ;  change  it ;  release  your 
relations  ;  and  with  the  remainder  of  twenty  pounds, 
make  them  as  comfortable  as'you  can. 

Tim.  Sir!  Mr.  Frank  !  Don't  joke.  I  can't  laugh. 
I  would  speak,  sir,  but — I  burn  all  over — I  shall 
blaze  presently.  No;  my  eyes  are  sending  a  couple 
of  engines  to  my  relief:  pump  away  !  pump  away! 
you  may  prevent  a  conflagration.  lExit. 

Frank.  Poor  Timothy!  his  silence  was  more  elo- 
quent than  words. 

Cha.  Well;  adieu,  Frank,  for  the  present.  I 
have  business  ;  but  shall  easily  find  you,  if  I  miss 
seeing  you  at  the  widow's. 

Frank.  Seeing  me  at  the  widow's!  That's  very 
well,  Charles  :  but  I'll  take  care  to  prevent  that. 

Cha.  And  I  to  further  it.  Rely  upon  it,  I  shall 
meet  you  there.  [throat. 

Frank.  And  if  yon  do,  by  heaven  I'll  cut  your 

Cha.  No,  you  won't.  Your  description  has  set 
me  on  fire,  you  rogue  !  It  is  merely  in  friendship  to 
you  that  I  visit  your  widow,  to  prevent  you  from 
getting  into  another  scrape. 

Frank.  A  scrape  !  what  scrape? 

Cha,  The  worst  of  scrapes — matrimony.  [Exeunt. 
Scene  n.—Mttlfort's  Lodgings. 
Enter  the  Widow,  and  Mr.  ^  Mrs.  Malfort. 

Wid.  I  am  happy,  my  dear  Mr.  Malfort,  that 
reason  once  more  resumes  her  seat ;  and  now  let 
us  drop  this  sombre  subject,  I  beseech  you.  Pray, 
what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  with  this  extra- 
ordinary lover  of  mine?  He  really  talks  as  if  he 
was  in  earnest ;  as  if  he  was  desperate  enough  to 
™arry  !  [not  of  a  question. 

Mrs.  M.  That  he  loves  you,  I  believe  admits 

Malf.  And  that  he  would  instantly  give  the  most 
unequivocal  assurance  of  his  passion,  is  as  palpable. 

Wid.  Oil  yes  ; — I  believe  the  creature  is  serious 
enough  ;  but  he  is  charged  on  all  sides  with  vari- 
ous crimes  and  enormities.    You  certainly  would 
not  advise  me  to  take  a  culprit  to  ray  heart. 
Enter  Mrs.  I'ownly. 

Mrs.  T.  (To  the  Widow.)  There  is  a  young  gen- 
tleman below,  madam,  who  earnestly  desires  to  see 

Wtd.  Mr.  Heartall?  [you. 

M^rs.T.  No,  madam,  an  officer;  he  would  have 
followed  me  up  stairs  without  ceremony,  but  I  told 
him  you  were  not  in  your  own  apartments. 

Wid.  Where  is  he? 

Mrs.  T.  In  the  little  parlour,  madam. 

Wul.  I'll  wait  on  him.  [Exit  Mrs.  Toicnhj.l  Will 
you  excuse  me  for  a  moment?  (Mrs.  Malfort 
curtsies.)  An  oflicer,  bless  me,  who  can  it  be?  No 
matter;  I  am  a  soldier's  daughter,  and  these  sons 
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of  scarlet  have  no  terrors  for  me.  From  my  ear- 
liest day  I  have  been  taught  to  love,  honour,  and 
respect  them  ;  and  when  I  read  or  hear  that  an  ac- 
complished woman  has  bestowed  her  hand  and  for- 
tune on  a  brave  and  honest  soldier,  I  feel  she  has 
done  her  duty :  and,  like  a  true  patriot,  paid  her 
portion  of  a  nation's  gratitude.  {^Exit. 

Mrs.M.  Well,  my  Henry — are  not  now  your  sus- 
picions of  Heartall  removed? 

Malf.  I  fain  would  think  so : — I  wish  to  banish 
all  ill  thoughts  of  that  man  ;  and  press  him  to  my 
bosom,  as  my  friend,  my  preserver. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Townly. 

Mrs.  T.  Mr.  Ferret,  sir,  wishes  to  speak  a  word 
with  you. 

Malf.  Ferret  ?  I  have  some  faint  recollection  of 
such  a  name  ;  that  was  my  father's  friend.  What 
can  this  mean?  I'll  wait  upon  him.  [Exit  Mrs. 
Townly.']  Come,  my  Harriet !  Cheerly,  my  love ! 
I  trust,  misfortune  lags  in  pace,  and  smiling  com- 
petence will  shortly  overtake  her.  \_Exeunt. 
Scene  III. —  The  Widoto's  Apartment. 
Enter  WIDOW  and  Charles  Woodley. 

Cha,  I  knew  I  should  surprise  you.  I  therefore 
avoided  writing,  or  giving  yon  the  smallest  infor- 
mation of  my  arrival  in  England.  But  I  perceive 
marriage  has  not  tamed  you,  nor  widowhood  de- 
jected your  spirits  :  you  are  still  the  same  giddy, 
lively,  generous,  madcap. 

Wid.  Exactly,  Charles;  having  the  sanction  of 
experience,  and  confidence  in  mj  own  heart,  its 
follies  or  vivacity  can  never  lead  to  dishonour. 

Cha.  But  no  mischief  in  the  wind,  I  hope ;  no 
new  conquest  meditated?  [done. 

Wid.  No :  nothing  new  ;  the  mischief  is  already 

Cha.  Indeed? 

Wid.  Yes,  indeed  :  I  am  afraid  I  am  gone  again. 

Cha.  What,  married  again? 
•  Wid.  No,  not  yet;  Charles,  will  you  give  me 

Cha.  Certainly.  [leave  to  ask  a  question? 

Wid.  Have  you  ever  been  in  an  action? 

Cha.  In  action  !  How  do  you  mean? 

Wid.  Pooh!  You  have  not  been  so  long  a  soldier 
without  some  fighting,  I  suppose? 

Cha.  No,  faith  :  I  have  had  my  share  of  danger, 
andhave  fortunately  escaped  with  unfractured  bones. 

Wid.  Then  you  may  form  some  idea  of  my  situa- 
tion. Before  the  action  a  general's  anxiety  must 
be  dreadful :  so  is  mine.  Come ;  as  a  soldier's 
daughter,  I'll  state  the  case  in  your  own  way.  We 
will  suppose  my  heart  acitadel,  arejnarkably  strong 
fortress  ;  its  outworks,  in  my  mind,  as  impenetra- 
ble as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Now,  an  excellent 
commander,  and  an  able  engineer,  sits  down  before 
this  well-defended  garrison.  He  pours  in  shells  of 
flattery,  which  waste  themselves  in  the  air,  and  do 
no  further  mischief.  He  then  artfully  despatches 
two  of  his  aid-de-camps,  in  the  disguise  of  charity 
and  benevolence,  to  sap  the  foundation,  and  lay  a 
train  for  the  demolition  of  the  garrison ;  which 
train,  to  his  own  confusion,  hypocrisy  blows  up, 
and  leaves  the  fortress  still  besieged,  but  not  sur- 
rendered, [discretion. 

Cha,  But  I  suppose  you  mean  to  surrender — at 

Wid.  No ;  capitulate  upon  honourable  terms. 

Cha.  Bravo,  sister!  You  are  an  excellent  soldier. 
But  who  is  this  formidable  foe  ?  Can  I  find  his 
name  in  the  army-list  ? 

Wid.  No  :  in  the  London  Directory,  more  likely. 

Cha.  What!  a  merchant? 

Wid.  I  believe  so.  The  man  deals  in  indigo,  cot- 
ton, rice,  coffee,  and  brown  sugar. 
Cha.  Indeed !  and  his  name — 
_  Wid.  Ay,  there  you  are  puzzled !    Now,  what's 
his  name?  [good  name  in  the  city. 

Cha.  His  name?  Why — Francis  Heartall,  is  a 

Wid,  Ah,  lud  a  mercy!  Why,  Charles!  have 
you  been  among  the  gypsies  ?  How  long  since  yon 
commenced  diviner?  You  are  not  the  seventh  son 
of  a  seventh  son  ? 

Cha.  No ;  I  am  the  son  of  your  father ;   and. 
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jrithout  the  gift  of  divination,  oan  foresee  yoa  wish 
io  make  Frank  Heartall  my  brother. 

Wid.  No,  no,  Charles  :  there  are  enough  of  the 
family  already, 

Cha.  Yes  :  and,  if  there  are  not  a  great  many 
more,  it  will  not  be  your  fault,  sister.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Wid.  Monster!  But  let  this  silence  you  at  once. 
[  have  a — sort  of — floating  idea  that  I  like  this 
Heartall ;  but  how  it  has  come  to  your  knowledge, 
s  beyond  my  shallow  comprehension. 

Cha.  Know  then,  sister,  that  Heartall  was  the 
earliest  friend  of  my  youth  •,  I  love  the  fellow. 

Wid.  So  do  I :  it  is  a  family  failing. 

Cha.  When  boys,  we  were  school-fellows,  class- 
fellows,  play-fellows.  I  was  partner  in  his  pranks, 
fellow-suftererin  his  disgrace,  co-mate  in  mischief; 
we  triumphed  in  each  other's  pleasures,  andmourn- 
ed  together  our  little  imaginary  distresses. 

Wid.  It  is  all  over,  then.  I  must  make  you  bro- 
thers ;  you  love  one  another  so  well.  You  will  have 
it  so ;  it's  all  your  doing! 

Cha.  Ingenuous  sister !  I  could  hug  you  to  my 
heart.  A  noble-minded  fellow  loves  you  ;  you  feel 
he  merits  your  affection,  and  scorn  the  little  petty 
arts  that  female  folly  too  often  practises  to  lead  in 
slow  captivity  a  worthy  heart,  for  the  pleasure  of 
sacrificing  it  at  the  shrine  of  vanity. 

Wid.  Very  true.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  give  prac- 
tical lessons  to  flirts  or  coquettes  :  who,  by  the  bye, 
are  a  very  useful  race  of  people  in  their  way  ;  so 
many  fools  and  coxcombs  could  never  be  managed 
without  them.  No ;  if  I  do  marry  the  grocer,  tis 
merely  to  oblige  you. 

Enter  GZOKGE. 

Geo.  Mr.  Heartall ,  madam,  if  you  are  at  leisure. 

Wid.  Show  him  up.  [^Exit  George. 

Cha.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  We  shall  have  the  devil  to 
pay  presently.  Heartall  does  not  know  me  as  your 

Wid.  How!  Is  it  possible!  [brother. 

Cha.  I  met  him  just  as  I  arrived  ;  wormed  his 
secret  from  him,  and  swore  I  would  find  you  out. 
My  presence  here  will  astonish  him !  He  will  sup- 
pose me  his  rival,  and — Hush !  he'shere  !  (Retires.) 

Enter  FRANK.  HEARTALL. 

Frank.  Madam,  I  am  come  to  apologize  for  my 
abrupt  departure  from  your  apartments  this  morn- 
ing'; and  to  offer  such  conviction  of  the  falsehood 
of  the  charge  against  me,  as — 

Wid.  I  entreat  you  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
mention  it :  pray  think  no  more  of  it.  Give  me 
leave  to  introduce  a  very  particular  friend  of  mine. 

Cha.  Frank !  Frank  Heartall !  I  am  overjoyed 
to  meet  you  here.  [joy  to  yourself. 

Frank.  Excuse  me,  Charles :    you  have  all  the 

Wid.  This  gentleman  tells  me,  sir,  that  yon  and 
he  are  very  old  acquaintance. 

Frank.  Yes,  madam,  very  old. 

Cha.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Yes,  madam,  very  old  in- 
deed ! — hey,  Frank  ?  [must  soon  die  ! 

Frank.  Yes,  Charles ;    so  old — that  one  of  us 

Cha.  Ha  !  ha !  hai 

Wid.  Heaven  forbid !  I  hope  you  will  both  live 
to  be  right-reverend  grey-headed  old  gentlemen. 

Frank.  No,  madam,  we  can't  both  live  to  be 
grey-headed  old  gentlemen.  One  of  us  may,  perhaps. 

^ha.  Ha!  hafha!  What  the  devil  is  the  mat- 
ter, Frank?  Got  into  another  scrape? 

Frank.  A  damned  one  !  Hark  you,  Charles  :  a 
word  with  you.  How  did  you  find  that  lady  out? 

Cha.  By  your  description ;  every  body  knew  it. 

Frank.  Did  they  1    Do  you  mean  to  pay  your 

Cha.  A  blunt  question.  [addresses  to  her? 

Frank.  It  is  an  honest  one.  Do  you  love  her? 

Cha.  By  heaven  I  do  ;  and  would  risk  my  life  to 

Frank,  I  loved  her  first.         [secure  her  felicity. 

Cha.  That  I  deny. 

Frank.  You  dare  not,  Charles.   I,  too,  have  a 
life  already  risked ;  it  is  in  her  keeping  :  if  she  is 
yours,  your  pistols  will  be  unnecessary ;  you  take 
my  life  when  you  take  her. 
Wid.  Ha!  ha!  l>a! 
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Frank.  Madam,  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  I  believe  I 
was  born  to  torment  you;  I  wish  I  had  never  seen 
you.  But  pray,  raadam,---don't  laugh  now — do — 
you — love — this  gentleman? 

Wid.  From  my  heart  and  soul. 

Frank.   Death  ! — tortures ! — hell ! — jealousy ! — 

d— ! — One  of  us  must  die.  (Going  out,  the 

Widow  prevents  him.)    Very  well,  madam;    very 
well !    You  are  a  traitor,  Charles. 

Cha.  (Coolly.)  Hard  words,  Frank  ! 

Frank.  A  false  friend  ! 

Cha.  Worse  and  worse. 

Frank.  I  could  almost  call  you — villain  ! 

Cha.  Now  you  make  progress, 

Frank.  I  loved  you  like  a  brother  ! 

Cha.  You  did;  I  own  it. 

Frank.  Are  you  not  unworthy  of  that  name  ? 

Cha.  Ask  my  sister. 

Frank.  Who  ?  Are  you  sister  to — 

Wid.  Ask  my  brother. 

Frank.  Madam!  Charles!  Eh!— What!— I  am 
bewildered!    Are  you  really  brother  to  this  lady? 

Wid.  To  be  sure  he  is:  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Don't 
yon  remember  old  Jack  Woodley's  daughter? 

Frank.  Ofool!  dolt!  stupid  idiot!  By  heaven, 
the  circumstance  never  once  entered  my  head. 
Charles!  Madam!  Can  you  forgive  me?  Ha!  ha! 
Zounds!  I  shall  go  mad!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Tol ! 
lol !  lol !  I  am  sure  I  shall  go  mad !  [ha !  ha! 

Wid.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  whirligig?    Ha! 

Cha.  A  child's  top  rather,  that  requires  lashing 
to  keep  it  up.  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Frank.  Lash  away !  I  deserve  it  riehly.  But  now 
I  have  almost  recovered  my  senses  ;  will  you  both 
honour  me  with  your  company  to  my  old  uncle's? 
my  carriage  is  at  the  door :  for  I  am  now  deter- 
mined to  clear  up  all  mysteries,  either  to  my  con- 
fusion, or  the  detection  of  an  hypocritical  fiend! 

Wid.  Dare  I  venture  myself  with  this  madman, 
Charles  ?  Won't  he  bite,  think  you? 

Cha.  Not  unless  the  paroxysm  returns ;  in  that 
case,  I'll  not  answer  for  him. 

Wid.  Then  I'll  summon  up  all  the  resolution  I 
can  muster,  and  attend  you  to  the  Governor's  with- 
out delay. 

Frank.  Will  you?  Then  I  shall  go  mad  indeed ! 
Zounds !  I  am  half  frantic  already.  I  could  run  up 
a  steeple ;  jump  down  a  coal-pit ;  put  St.  Paul's  in 
my  pocket,  and  make  a  walking-stick  of  the  mo- 
nument. Huzza,  huzza !  She  is  single  still ;  Charles 
is  her  brother,  and  Frank  Heartall  may  yet  be  a 
happy  fellow  !  {_IIe  hurries  them  off. 

ACT  V. — Scene  I. — Malfort's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Mrs.  Malfort,  Malfort,  and  Ferret. 

Malf.  This  way,  sir;  pray  walk  in:  will  you 
please  to  sit? 

Fer.  I  thank  yoa,  sir.  I  trust  you  will  pardon 
the  intrusion  of  a  plain  blunt  fellow :  not  drawn 
hither  to  satisfy  an  idle  curiosity,  to  peep  into  the 
habitations  of  the  poor,  and  pryingly  observe  how 
those  that  once  were  prosperous  can  endure  adver- 

Malf.  (Proudly.)  Sir !  [sity. 

Fer.  To  deal  plainly  with  you,  sir ;  I  know  that 
you  are  ruined  ;  a  bankrupt ;  your  property  divided 
among  your  creditors  ;  all  done  fairly  and  openly, 
like  a  man  of  true  integrity ;  an  honest  bankrupt. 

Malf.  Well,  sir,  I  claim  no  merit  from  that 
conduct :  the  rules  that  were  made  to  protect,  the 
laws  that  have  been  wisely  legislated  to  uphold, 
with  honour,  the  honest  dignity  of  trade,  should 
never  be  violated  in  a  commercial  nation. 

Fer.  That's  nobly  spoken,  sir.  Your  sentiments 
accord  with  my  own,  and  I  applaud  you  for  them. 
Your  father,  I  suppose,  is  no  more ;  we  were 
friends,  intimate  friends,  before  his  last  voyage  to 
the  Indies  ;  but,  perhaps  he  lives.   You,  doubtless, 

Malf.  Oh !  [can  inform  me. 

Mrs.  M.  (Aside.)  O  heavens  !  He  has  touched 
upon  a  subject  that  is  sore  to  harrow  up  his  very 
soul,  awaking  every  tender,  every  filial  s'ensation. 
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Fer.  Your  father  was  a  worthy  man ;  a  man  that — 
I  entreat  j  our  pardon,  sir.  Perhaps  I  should  not 
have  named  your  father  ;  it  disturbs  you. 

Malf.  It  does  indeed!  Bankruptcy,  penur}',  and 
approaching  wretchedness,  with  all  their  dreadful 
train  of  consequences,  I  can  arm  myself  with  pa- 
tience to  endure  ;  bat,  torn  with  suspense,  tortur'd 
with  perplexing  doubts  and  fears ;  now  whisper- 
ing that  a  prosperous  father  lives  ;  and  now  pre- 
senting him,  surrounded  by  strangers,  on  the  bed 
of  death,  without  an  affectionate  son  to  receive 
his  blessing,  close  his  eyes,  or  pay  the  last  sad 
honours  to  bis  loved  remains — 

Fer.  Ay,  his  wealth  too,  perhaps  devolving  to 
some  interested  man,  who,  to  secure  the  immense 
property  your  father  must  have  left,  makes  no 
strict  inquiries  after  his  lost  heir  :  it  is  a  d — d  bad 
world;  there  are  few  to  be  depended  on. 

Malf.  Few,  indeed!  Yet,  sir,  amongst  that 
few,  I  have  found  some  that  came  like  ministering 
cherubim  to  my  relief,  to  chase  afflicting  melan- 
choly from  my  breast,  and  cheer  my  mourning 
wife,  my  sufl'ering  little  one. 

Fer.  Ay  ;  perhaps  so.  I  know  you  have  been 
in  distress,  and  have  been  relieved  by  those  whom 
you  suppose  your  friends  ;  perhaps  they  are  so ;  but 
mankind  is  generally  governed  by  some  motive  of 
self-interest. 

Mrs.M.  Amongst  such  motives,  sir,  do  you  not 
think  humanity  may  sometimes  hold  a  place"? 

Malf.  Or  benevolence  urge  the  execution  of  a 
noble  act. 

Fer.  Ay  ;  humanity  and  benevolence  sound 
oftily ;  but  real  benefits  are  quietly  bestowed, 
without  many  words  on  either  side  ;  as  thus, — I 
give — and  you  take.     {Offering  a  paper.) 

Malf.  {Rejecting  it.)  Excuse  me,  sirj  I  must 
know  your  motive  first. 

Fer.  Hear  me,  sir.  I  am  not  to  learn  that  you 
have  a  secret  enemy,  who  watches  like  a  lynx  each 
loop-hole  through  which  his  d — d  hypocrisy  can 
creep,  to  conceal  you  from  your  father,  that  he 
himself    may  inherit   the   wealth  that  should  be 

Malf.  Can  there  be  such  a  wretch]  [yours. 

Fer.  There  is. 

Mrs.  M.  Heaven  forgive  hiin  ! 

Fer.  Amen,  with  all  my  heart!  Now,  sir,  what 
can  my  motive  be^  This  paper  that  I  oiler  you  is 
an  unlimited  letter  of  credit  on  my  house;  draw 
for  whatever  sums  your  necessities  may  demand  ; 
fly  from  your  enemies  :  in  India  you  may  once 
again  be  restored  to  your  father,  and  to  all  those 
large  possessions  which  properly  belong  to  you. 
{A  pause.)  In  this  seeming  act  of  kindness  I  shall 
be  no  loser ;  send  me  the  value  of  my  money  in 
produce  from  the  east,  and  ray  prolit  will  overpay 
the  obligation. 

Malf.  Sir,  your  bounty  overpowers  me  ;  I  can- 
not answer  you.     Harriet ! 

Mrs.  M.  You  look  to  me,  Henry,  as  if  you  ex- 
pected reluctant  compliance  to  your  pleasure  ;  or 
that  1  should  peevishly  oppose  the  prospect  of 
dawning  happiness  which  now  auspiciously  pre- 
sents itself.  Uut  you  mistake  me,  Henry;  my 
child,  my  husband,  are  my  country  ;  I  see  no  dis- 
tance in  universal  space,  if  you  are  with  me;  over 
icy  mountains  or  burning  sands  ;  all  hardships  are 
equally  indiflerent,  while  I  possess  your  confidence, 
your  esteem,  your  love! 

Fer.  It  is  wisely  spoken,  madam.  Here,  sir,  take 
this  paper  ;  it  is  the  tribute  of  iionesty  to  suffering 
misfortune.  Enter  3 OH  Ji.  [Ferret. 

John.    An  old  gentleman  wishes  speak  to  3Ir. 

Fer.  An  old  gentleman?  Who  can  it  be?  I  shall 
be  at  home  presently  :  I  cannot  see  anybody  here. 

Malf.  This  apartment  is  at  your  service,  sir, 
where  you  may  converse  freely  with  your  friend. 
lExit  /o/i;i.]     We  will  retire. 

Fer.  Sir,  1  thank  you.    \_Exeimt  Mr.  and  Mrs.M. 

Fer.  Dcalli  and  ill-fortune  !  Simon!  The  doating 
babbler !   All  inaat  out  I  Old  Malfort's  arrival  can 


[Act  ^ 

no  longer  be  a  secret  to  his  son  ;  and  my  deep  lai 
scheme  is  bafHed  and  abortive. 

Enter  Simon,  hastily. 
Well  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Sim.  Matter!  Thank  heaven  you  are  found  ot 
at  last,  [rand 

Fer.  Well ;  why  this  haste?  and  what's  yourei 

Sim,  {Ironically.)  Merely  to  comfort  you  ;  fo 
}'0u  have  consoled  me  often.  Disgrace  holds  he 
heavy  weight  of  shame  over  your  head  ;  it  is  sus 
pended  by  a  hair;  a  breath  will  snap  it,  and  its  fa) 
must  crush  you. 

Fer.  Your  master  is  arrived ; — what  then  1 

Sim.  Nay,  I  know  not ;  my  conscience  is  cleai 
what  sort  of  face  dqes  your's  wear? 

Malf.  sen.  {  Without.)  This  is  no  time  for  ce 
remony,  madam ;  Mr.  Ferret,  I  know,  is  here 
and  I  must  and  will  see  him. 

Enter  MalforT  senior. 

Malf.  sen.  Well,  sir  !  You  are  the  friendly  Mr 
Ferret ;  the  faithful  agent  of  my  afl'airs  ;  the  con 
soler  of  my  sorrows  ;  the  man  to  whose  unerrin) 
honour  I  freely  could  entrust  my  fortune  and  my  life 

Fer.  I  have  been  such  a  man  ;  my  books  wil 
prove  the  integrity  of  my  dealings  ;  the  nature  o 
my  designs  have  had  their  motives,  which  mav 
hereafter  be  defined. 

Malf.  sell.  Their  nature  is  already  known  ;  anc 
definition  now  unnecessary.  When  first  I  knew* 
you,  you  were  my  brother's  clerk,  most  humbljl 
situated ;  without  a  parent,  friend,  or  benefactor 
I  saw  you  were  industrious  ;  I  thought  you  ho- 
nest ;  I  took  you  by  the  hand  ;  I  lent  30U  capital  i 
and  recommended  you  as  a  junior  partner  in  the 
house.  You  then  seemed  grateful ;  wealth  flowed 
in  upon  j'ou  ;  and  when  my  brother  and  his  friendsl 
retired  from  the  bustle  of  laborious  business,  th« 
firm  was  your's,  and  you  were  crowned  with  riches 
as  abundant  as  they  were  unexpected. 

Fer.  Granted. 

Malf.  sen.  How  has  your  gratitude  repaid  me  1 
Duplicity  has  marked  your  conduct;  dark  hints 
and  inuendoes  swelled  each  page  of  your  sophisti- 
cated letters  ;  wherein  you  seemed  as  if  your  open 
friendly  heart  recoiled  from  the  recital  of  my  sou's 
misfortunes. 

Fer.  Nay;  be  patient,  Mr.  Malfort. 

Malf .  sen.  Patient!  Can  I  be  patient,  sir,  and 
even  suppose  all  this?  When  I,  a  father,  igno- 
rant of  his  fate,  loaded  with  riches,  without  a  na- 
tural heir  that  should  inherit  them,  felt  the  dread- 
ful suspense  of  believing  that  I  had  still  a  living 
son,  involved,  perhaps,  in  every  miserj',  and  could 
not  stretch  a  parental  hand  to  save  him  from  de- 

Fer.  Hear  me,  Mr.  Malfort.  [spair. 

Malf.  sen.  No,  sir ;  an  attempt  at  paUiatioi) 
would  but  increase  the  enormity  of  your  conduct.i 
After  much  toil  and  labour,  I  nave  at  length  dis- 
covered that  my  son  yet  lives,  stripped  of  his  all 
by  unavoidable  calamity:  all  this  you  knew,  it 
seems  ;  and  yet,  with  the  treacherous  aflectation  of 
friendship,  cautiously  concealed  the  place  of  his 
retreat  from  a  fond  father's  inquiring  eye  ;  while 
with  half  smothered  hints  30U  blackened  over  his 
conduct,  and  made  me  almost  curse  the  hour  that 
once  I  thought  most  happy,  when  bounteous  na- 
ture blest  me  with  a  son. 

Fer.  Well,  sir;  I  must  now  endure  your  anger ; 
your  reproaches  :  milder  moments  will  occur. 

_Malf.  sen.  Here  we  shall  close  ;  and  I  have  done 
with  you  for  ever.  I  am  content ;  I  have  seen  you; 
told  you  my  mind  ;  and  abandon  you  to  your 
refiections.  It  was  a  barbarous  friendship,  sir, 
that  probed  the  mind's  worst  wound,  and  yet  with- 
held the  healing  balm  that  ministers  relief.    [E.v(7. 

Fer.  The  hour  of  peril  is  at  hand. 

Re-enter  Mil.  and  MRS.  MALFORT. 

Malf.  {Observing  Simon.)  New  wonders  crowd 
upon  my  imagination.  Harriet,  come  hither. 
Look  upon  that  old  man.  If  my  memory  does  not 
fail  me,  be  has  often  borne  me  in  his  arms. 
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Re-enter  Malfort,  sen. 

Malf.  sen.  With  regret,  sir,  I  demand  oue  act  of 
jostice  at  your  hands. 

Malf.  Heavenly  powers !     (Sinks  into  a  chair — 

Malf.  sen.  I  entreat — I  supplicate  you  not  to  add 
to  the  suspense  I  have  already  endured  ;  but  as  I 
am  well  informed  you  are  acquainted  with  every 
circumstance  of  my  son's  distressful  state,  I  be- 
seech you  give  me  the  clue  to  his  retreat ;  give  me 
the  means  to  find,  to  cherish  and  relieve  him.  {A 
paiwe.)     You  will  not,  then,  indulge  me? 

Fer.  (Coolly.)  I  would  conceal  from  you  the 
cause  ot  sorrow  and  regret,  'till  opportunity  was 
ripe,  and  discovery  no  longer  dangerous  ;  besides, 
I  have  other  reasons  for  my  silence,  which  you  may 
know  hereafter.  \_Exit. 

.  Malf.  sen.  Which  I  may  know  hereafter !  Un- 
grateful viper!  I  know  not  how  to  proceed;  I  wUl 
not  sleep  till  I  have  found  my  boy.  Simon,  let  the 
carriage  be  ready. 

Sim.  It  shall,  sir.  [Exit. 

Malf.  (Advancing.)  Sir — 

Maif.  sen.  Your  pleasure,  sir? 

Malf.  Have  you  forgotten  me!  Has  misery 
erased  my  name  even  from  the  book  of  nature  ? 

Malf.  sen.  Merciful  heaven  !  Providence  at 
length  has  guided  my  wearied  mind,  my  anxious 
heart  to  that  blest  spot  whei-e  I  embrace  my  son. 
(jriiey  rush  into  each  other's  arms.) 

Malf.  The  storm  is  past.  My  long  lost  father ! 
my  scattered  senses,  denying  the  conviction  of 
sight  and  feeling,  can  scarcely  credit  that  I  hold 
him  in  these  trembling  arms. 

Malf.  sen.  My  son  !  my  son  !  But  where  is  the 
gentle  partner  of  your  cares  1  She  whose  patient 
suffering — 

^Malf.  Here,  my  father.  To  this  blest  saint  I  owe 

my  life,  and  all  the  future  comforts  that  await  it. 

f  Despair  had  seized  me,  and  the  conflict  must  have 

;  ended;    had    not    heaven   inspired    that  virtuous 

;  tongue  with  arguments  of  celestial  oratory,  and 

snatched  rae  from  the  crime  of  self-destruction. 

Mrs.M.  The  joyful  feelings  of  my  heart,  but 
little  used  to  such  sensations,  at  present  overpower 
and  prevent  the  utterance  of  what  my  mind  would 
dictate  to  the  father  of  my  husband.  Affection, 
duty,  and  respect,  bind  rae  his  and  your's  for  ever. 

Malf .  sen.  (Embracing  her.)  Then  live  with  him, 
forever  in  this  heart!  The  wife  whose  virtuous 
ardour  affliction  could  not  damp,  nor  penury  dimi- 
nish, adds  lustre  to  that  sex  from  whose  blest  con- 
verse we  derive  our  most  substantial  sum  of  earthly 
happiness.  But  come,  my  children,  let  us  retire, 
and  calmly  canvass  each  strange  event,  each  cir- 
cumstance which  now  appears  involved  in  mystery 
'  that  has  so  long  obscured  us  from  each  other's 
knowledge.  The  frowns  of  angry  fortune  shall  no 
more  assail  you  ;  and  oh !  may  all  your  future  days 
be  day^  of  harmony  and  love  !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — The  Governor's  House. 

Enter  the  Governor  and  TIMOTHY. 

Gov.  Pooh,  pooh !    I  can't  believe  it ;  I  won't 

believe  it,   Timothy.     Ferret  is   an   odd   fellow; 

coarse  but  honest ;  old  English  oak:  a  rough  bark, 

but  a  sound  heart. 

Tim.  Yes,  rough  as  a  hedge-hog  ;  but  he  can  be 
as  smooth  as  a  lizard,  when  it  answers  his  purpose. 

Gov.  Why,  what  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  the 
grumbling  mongrel?  Get  about  your  business, 
you  night-mare  !  You  death-watch  !  You  wet- 
blanket !     You  flap-winged  raven! 

Tim.  I  am  gone.  I'll  croak  no  more.  (Going  ; 
returns.)     Mr.  Ferret  is  an  honest  man,  and  you'll 

Gov.  I  have  found  him  out.  [lind  him  out. 

Tim.  For  an  honest  man  ? 

Gov.  Puppy ! 

Tim.  When  he  is  found  out  for  an  honest  man, 
I  hope  I  shall  be  considered  as  the  greatest  rogue 
in  the  universe. 

Got;,  Thou  art  the  most  impadeat  rogue  that 
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ever  wagged  a  saucy  tongue.    A  barking  whelp, 
that  lets  nothing  pass  without  a  snarl. 

Tim.  Well,  I  most  snarl.     I'm  allowed  to  do 
nothing  else.     I  wish  I  might  bite. 

Gov.  His  love  for  Frank  makes  him,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  anxious  for  the  boy's  prosperity.     He 
would  not  wish  to  see  him  proved  a  villain  or  a 
.  Tim.  He  would.  [seducer. 

Gov.  It's  a  lie,  Timothy ;  he  would  rather  see 
him  dead  than  dishonoured. 
Tim.  He  does  not  care  which. 
Gov.  Scoundrel?    Hey!     What! 
Tim.  Order  in  your  bowstring,  Mr.  Governor, 
and  have  me  strangled  at  once  ;  for  it  will  out. 

Gov.  What !     Speak,  you  dog,  or  my  anxiety 
will  choak  me.  [is  your  nephew. 

Tim.  I  will :  heaven's  agent  on  this  side  the  moon 
Gov.  Well. 

Tim.  Belzebub's  own  factor  upon  earth  is  old 
Gov.  Eh !    Well.  [Ferret. 

Tim.  They  can't  agree,  of  course. 
Gov.  Well. 

Tim.  Is  not  every  mouth  opened  with  your  ne- 
Goi;.  Umph  !     Yes.  [phew's  praise  ? 

Tim.  Don't  the  generous  delight  in  him? 
Gov.  Ay. 
-  Tim.  The  rich  admire  him? 
Gov.  They  do. 

Tim.  The  benevolent  respect —        [are  opening. 
Gov.  And  the  poor  adore  him  ?  'Tis  true :  my  eyes 
Tim.  Whose  tongue  defamed  his  good  actions, 
and  slandered  his  very  thoughts  ? 
Gov.  Umph  !    Old  Ferret^s. 
Ti7n.  Who  accused  him  of  seduction  ? 
Gov.  Old  Ferret ;  and  said  he  had  an  evil  design 
upon  an  innocent  young  widow. 

Tim.  And  then  called  her  a  vixen?  [Ferret, 

Gov.  Ferret ;  villainous,  vindictive,  hypocritical 
Tim.  And  all  for  what?    Shall  I  tell  you,  sir? 
Gov.  Out  with  it. 

I'im.  That  you  might  disinherit  your  nephew,  and 
make  him  heir  to  your  wealth.  Are  you  awake,  sir? 
Gov.  Yes,  Timothy,  wide  awake.    Iseehisvil" 
lainy,  and  will  crush  all  his  hopes,  the  hypocrite ! 

Tim.  He  has  been  as  busy  in  other  families,  sir: 
you  will  hear  from  Mr.  Malfort,  some  of  Mr.  Fer- 
ret's pleasant  manceuvres.  [found  Iiis  son. 
Gov.  Ay,  Malfort's   arrived,  I  hear.     Has  he 
Tim.  Yes,  sir  ;  he's  caught. 
Gov.  Ferret!  Treachery!    Malfort  was  his  best 
friend,  and  made  a  man  of  him. 
Enter  James. 
James.  Mr.  Malfort  and  his  son  and  daughter 
are  in  the  ante-chamber. 

Gov.  I'll  come  to  them  directly.  [Ejiit  James.'} 
I  shall  be  happy  to  congratulate  my  worthy  old 
friend  on  the  recovery-  of  his  son  ;  and  he  shall  con- 
gratulate me  too  :  for,  though  I  always  said  Frank 
had  a  heart,  it  never  appeared  till  now  so  pure 
and  so  unspotted.  If  Jack  Woodley's  daughter 
will  bless  him  with  her  hand,  I  will  pour  abund- 
ance on  them  ;  and  the  sight  of  their  first  boy  will 
make  the  Governor  the  merriest,  happiest  old 
bachelor  in  the  united  kingdom.  [E.vit. 

Tim.  Then  I  shall  be  merry  too  : — "  like  master, 
like  man."  [Exit. 

Scene  III. — Another  Apartment  at  the  Governor's. 
Enter  Frank  Heartall,  Widow,  and  Charles. 
Frank.  This  way,  madam :  my  uncle  and  his 
friends  will  join  us  presently;  old  Ferret  is  sent 
for ;  and  all  parties  will  be  assembled  to  witness 
either  my  triumph  or  disgrace. 

Cha.  Courage,  Frank.  Am  not  I  your  ally? 
And  here  is  my  sister  as  a  corps-de-reserve  ! 

Frank.  If  she  condescends  to  take  the  field,  the 
day  is  our  own,  my  boy.  (They  retire.) 
Enter  the  Governor,  Malfort,  sen.  aud  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Malfort. 
Malf.  sen.  Every  circumstance,  my  worthy 
friend,  convinces  me  of  his  artful  mana£;ement.  1 
was  at  a  loss  to  gaeas  at  the  nature  of  his  designs ; 
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but  now  'tis  plain  and  |>alpable :  he  wished  to  be  my 
heir;  he  panted  for  my  wealth,  and  cared  not  if 
my  son,  and  all  that  was  most  dear  to  him,  bad 
perished  in  wretched  obscurity. 

Gov.  The  spider!  He  had  entangled  my  poor 
nephew  in  his  snare  ;  but  my  Timothy  came  with 
a  friendly  brush,  and  swept  the  cobweb  down. 

Wid.  {Coming  forward.^  Governor,  we  have  en- 
tered your  fort  without  demanding  the  keys  of  the 
garrison;  this  gentleman  was  our  convoy.  {Point- 
ing to  Hear  tall.) 

Gov,  What,  my  lively  widow!  Hare  yon 
caught  the  military  phrase,  and  use  it  too,  to  gra- 
tify the  feelings  of  the  old  Governor  ? 

Wid.  It  is  the  language  of  the  day,  sir ;  the  no- 
ble enthusiasm  that  pervades  all  ranks  and  sexes. 
When  the  daughters  of  Britain  foel  the  military 
ardour,  and  give  the  word  "To arms!"  let  her 
enemies  beware ;  for  then,  indeed,  her  sons  are  ir- 
resistible. This  is  the  universal  phrase  of  English 
women,  and  should  come  with  double  force  from 
the  lips  of  a  Soldier's  Daughter. 

Gov.  Bravo!  my  charming,  lively  widow :  ho- 
nest Jack  Woodley's  daughter. 

Wid.  And  his  son,  too,  at  yciur  service. 

Gov.  Young  gentleman,  I  rejoice  to  see  you  :  re- 
cseive  a  cordial  welcome  from  your  father  s  friend. 

Cha.  I  shall  be  happy,  sir,  to  prove  myself  de- 
serving of  your  kindness. 

Wid.  What !  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malfort,  too !  I  con- 
gratulate myself  upon  this  happy  assembly. 

Mrs.  M.  Your  happy,  grateful  friends. 

Enter  TiMOTHY.  [low. 

r«m.  He's  come  ;  shall  I  admit  him  ?  Satan's  be- 

Gov.  The  devil  he  is  I  Shew  him  in.  Draw  up 
his  mittimus,  and  I'll  send  him  in  a  pass-cart  to  his 
own  dominions, 

Tim.  I  am  impatient  till  it  is  signed.  [Exit. 

Enter  Ferret. 

Fer.  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  I  am  brought 
hither,  as  I  understand,  for  the  purposes  of  accusa- 
tion and  defence.     Produce  your  charges  :  of  what 

Frank.  Ask  your  conscience.        [am  I  accused  ? 

Fer.  That  cannot  answer  to  your  satisfaction.  I 
have  wound  it  to  my  purpose,  and  its  dictates  I  have 
already  obeyed. 

Frank.  Have  you  not  basely  injured  me,  traduced 
my  name,  blackened  my  fairest  intentions,  pervert- 
ed my  .very  thoughts,  and,  by  an  anonymous  and 
villainous  assertion,  put  even  my  life  in  danger! 

Fer.  Go  on :  I  am  come  to  hear  you. 

Malf.  sen.  And  to  redress,  I  hope,  if  yet  'tis  in 
your  power.  The  deepest,  deadliest  sin,  is  black 
ingratitude.  My  son,  you  would  for  ever  have 
concealed  from  my  knowledge :  and,  in  the  very 
moment  when  you  had  discovered  I  had  found  some 
clue  to  his  retreat,  like  an  arch  fiend,  you  come 
with  offers  of  pretended  bounty.  You  would  for 
ever  have  banished  him  to  a  distant  clime,  and 
robbed  an  anxious  parent  of  his  last  fond  hope,  his 
remaining  solace,  the  comfort  of  his  declining  age 
— his  only  son  I 

Gov.  To  me,  there  is  no  excuse  in  nature  for  his 
enormous  overheaped  measure  of  hypocrisy. 

Fer.  There  is. 

Gov".  Name  it,  viper  ! 

Fer.  Avarice:  the  blackest  fiend  of  hell!  I  plead 
no  other.  Were  there  no  such  vice,  I  should  have 
been  an  honest  man.  Could  the  covetous  man  but 
feel  as  I  now  do,  he  would  scatter  his  ill-gotten 
wealth  among  the  friendless  poor  ;  and,  shunning 
tlie  society  of  those  his  avarice  had  wronged,  fly  to 
some  distant  spot,  and  end  his  solitary  days  in  re- 
pentance and  remorse.  To  such  contrition  have  I 
doomed  myself.  Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  could 
not  injure  you,  nor  any  of  you,  had  not  avarice 
hardened  my  heart,  and  rendered  it  callous  to  the 
workings  of  humanity.  'Tis  a  vice  too  common, 
and  more  destructive  in  society  than  swords  or 
poison '!  What  is  the  gamester's  stimulus  ?  What 
is  the  miser's  god?   Avarice,     What  urges  the 
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guilty  wretch  to  betray  his  friend  1 — The  mock  pa- 
triot his  country  ?  Avarice ;  destructive  avarice. 

Malf,  sen.  Banish  the  guilty  passion  ;  retire  into 
the  shade  of  solitude,  where  penitence  may  once 
more  restore  you  to  yourself. 

Fer.  I  never  felt,  till  now,  the  black  perdition 
of  the  crime  ;  but  you  are  fellow-creatures,  and 
may  pity  what  you  can't  forgive.  I  came  prepared 
to  meet  this  trial,  this  disgrace  ;  and  to  make  atone- 
ment by  the  only  act  of  justice  in  my  power.  Young 
man,  {to  Charles)  you  are  a  soldier,  not  overbur- 
dened with  the  gifts  of  fortune.  Your  father  was 
my  friend ;  your  sister's  husband  was  my  patron  ; 
and  assisted,  with  his  purse,  my  most  prosperous 
speculations  ;  receive  these  papers,  the  memoran- 
dums, previously  prepared  for  you,  of  what  shall 
legally  be  ratified  :  and,  when  you  hereafter  count 
your  large  possessions  over,  honour  and  plain  ho- 
nesty will  instruct  you  how  to  act,  if  you  can  re- 
member the  last  sharp  regretful  words  of  hiift  that 
tells  you,  you  are  a  bad  man's  heir !  [^Exit, 

Frank.  Charles,  what  are  those  papers?  An  in- 
ventory of  his  villainies,  or  a  renunciation  of  his 
errors  ? 

Cha,  Neither,  Frank;  an  extract  from  his  will, 
and  a  memorandum  of  a  deed  of  gift,  by  which  I 
am  to  possess  an  ample  annuity  during  his  life,  and 
the  residue  of  his  property  after  his  demise. 

Wid.  Astonishing! 

Cha.  'Tis  true,  upon  my  honour.     - 

Wid.  This  generous  act  should  cancel  many  of 
his  ill  deeds.  Let  us  all  endeavour  to  forgive  him. 
What  say  you,  Governor;  should  we  bear  malice? 

Gov.  No,  my  charming  widow  :  I  am  exactly  of 
your  opinion.  I  cannot  catch  the  little  twinkling 
corner  of  that  arch  eye,  and  differ  from  you,  you 
little  lively  toad !  Come,  he  must  be  forgiven. 

Frank.  Before  I  finally  close  with  your  propo- 
sal, confirm  my  sentence — guilty,  or  not  guilty  ? 

Wid.  Come,  Governor,  sura  up  the  evidence. 

Gov.  I  will,  ray  little  Alfred  ;  my  little  petticoat 
legislator.     Culprit,  stand  forth  ! 

Frank.  Mercy,  uncle  !  mercy ! 

Gov,  You  are  Francis  Heartall,  I  think  ;  nephew, 
as  I  have  heard,  to  a  foolish  old  Governor  of  that 
name  ;  and,  I  prophecy,  heir  to  all  his  wealth.  He 
has  heard  of  your  tricks,  and  witnessed  your  enor- 
mities ;  in  which  he  now  begins  to  perceive  there 
was  neither  vice  nor  villainy  ;  you  are,  therefore, 
free  upon  that  charge.  But  for  an  unthinking  spend- 
thrift, who  could  squander  the  overflowings  of  his 
purse  in  purposes  of  old  fashioned  benevolence, 
what  punishment  can  be  adequate  to  the  enormity 
of  sucn  a  crime  ? 

Frank,  Mercy,  again,  uncle  !  mercy  ! 

Gov.  I  therefore  doom  you  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  in  those  dear  arms.  (  Taking  the  Widow's  hoTid.) 

Wid.  No;  I  can't  surrender.  [eh,  sister? 

Cha.  But  you'll  capitulate  on  honourable  terms; 

Wid,  What,  brother  soldier,  do  you  fall  in  to 
bring  up  the  rear  ?  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  it  must. 
Heartall,  there's  my  hand.  A  mad  and  cheerful 
heart  accompanies  it ;  indulge  it  in  its  little  whims ; 
do  not  censure  too  freelyits  little  caprices  ;  though 
it  may  sometimes  overflow  at  the  distresses  of  the 
wretched,  or  gently  melt  at  sorrows  not  its  own,  yet 
there  still  is  room  for  friendship,  confidence  and 
love.  [ings  on  you ! 

Gov.  The  powers  of  heaven  shower  their  bless- 

Wid.  Thanks,  generous  Governor.  (To  the  cha- 
racters, and  in  a  military  accent.)  Attention! — fall 
back !  In  perilous  times  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  request  the  countersign.  Say,  is  it  victory  or 
death  ?  Your  hands  decide  it.  ( In  a  military  tone.) 
"  Rear  rank,  take  close  order  !"  (  The  characters 
advance.)  You  have  received  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution from  a  British  public  ;  let  us  en- 
deavour to  deserve  it ;  and  by  our  future  efforts 
prove  our  gratitude  to  each  loyal  hand  and  heart 
that  yields  its  generous  protection  to  "  .4  Sol- 
dier's Daughter.  [Exeunt  omnes. 
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CHARACTERS. 


STRICTLAND 

TESTER 

BUCKLE 

JACINTHA 

RANGER 

JOHN 

WILLIAM 

MILLINER 

FRANKLY 

THOMAS 

JAMES 

LANDLADY 

BELLAMY 

GEORGE 

MRS.  STRICTLAND 

LUCETTA 

JACK    MEGGOT 

SIMON 

CLARINDA 

JENNY 

ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Ranger's  Chambers  in  the  Temple, 

A  knocking  is  heard  at  the  door  for  some  time;  when 
Ranger  enters,  having  let  himself  in. 

Ran.  Once  more  I  am  got  safe  to  the  Temple. 
Let  me  reflect  a  little.  I  have  sat  up  all  night ;  I 
have  mj  head  full  of  bad  wine,  and  the  noise  of 
oaths,  dice,  and  the  d — d  tingling  of  tavern  bells  ; 
my  spirits  jaded,  and  my  eyes  sunk  in  my  head  ; 
and  all  this  for  the  conversation  of  a  company  of 
fellows  I  despise.  Their  wit  lies  only  in  obscenity, 
their  mirth  in  noise,  and  their  delight  in  ^  box  and 
dice.  Honest  Ranger,  take  my  word  for  it,  thou 
art  a  mighty  silly  fellow. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Where  have  you  been,  rascall  If  I  had  not  had 
the  key  in  my  pocket,  I  must  have  waited  at  the 
door  in  this  dainty  dress. 

Serv.  I  was  only  below,  brushing  your  honour's 
coat. 

Ran.  Well,  get  breakfast.  Why,  how  like  a 
raking  dog  do  you  look,  compared  to  that  spruce 
sober  gentleman?  {Aside.)  Go,  you  battered  devil, 
and  be  made  tit  to  be  seen.  (Throwing  his  hat  to 
the  Servant.) 

Serv.  Egad !  my  master's  very  merry  this  moni- 
iag,  (Aside,  and  exit.) 
■    Ran.  And  now  for  the  law.  (Sits  down  and  reads.) 


Tell  me  no  more,  I  am  deceiv'd. 
That  Chloe's  false  and  common; 
By  heav'n  I  all  along  heliev'd. 
She  was  a  very  woman. 
As  such  I  lik'd,  as  such  caressed; 
She  still'was  constant  when  possess' d: 
She  could  do  more  for  no  man. 
Honest  Congreve  was  a  man  after  my  own  heart. 

Enter  Servant, 
Have  yon  been  for  the  money  this  morning,  as  I 
ordered  you  ? 

Serv.  No,  sir ;  you  bade  me  go  before  you  was 
up  ;  I  did  not  know  your  honour  meant  before  you 
went  to  bed. 

Kan.  None  of  your  jokes,  I  pray  ;  but  to  busi- 
ness.    Go  to  the  coffee-house,  and  inquire  if  there 
has  been  any  letter  or  message  left  for  me. 
Serv.  I  shall,  sir. 

Ra7i.  (Reads.)  You  think  she's  false,  I'm  sure 
she's  kind, 
I  take  her  body,  you  her  mind; 
Which  has  the  better  bargain  ? 
Oh !  that  I  had  such  a  soft  deceitful  fair  to  lull  my 
senses  to  their   desired  sleep.    (Knocking  at  the 
door.)  Come  in. 

Enter  SiMON. 

Oh  I  master  Simon,  is  it  you?    How  long  have  you 
been  in  town  ? 

Sim.  Just  come,  sir,  and  but  for  a  little  time 
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either  ;  and  yet  I  have  as  many  messages  as  if  we 
were  to  stay  the  whole  year  round.  Here  they  are, 
all  of  them.  (Pulls  out  a  number  of  cards.)  And 
among  them,  one  for  your  honom'. 

Ran.  (Reads.)  "  Clarindas  compliments  to  her 
cousin  Ranger,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  him  for  ever 
so  Utile  a  time  that  he  can  be  spared  from  the  more 
weighty  business  of  the  law."  Ha,  ha,  ha !  the  same 
merry  girl  I  ever  knew  her. 

Sim.  My  lady  is  never  sad,  sir.  (Knocking  at 
the  door.) 

Ran.  Pr'ythee,  Simon,  open  the  door. 

Enter  Milliner. 

Well,  child,  and  who  are  yoal 

Mil.  Sir,  my  mistress  gives  her  service  to  you, 
and  has  sent  you  home  the  linen  you  bespoke. 

Ran.  Well,  Simon,  my  service  to  your  lady,  and 
let  her  know  I  will  most  certainly  wait  upon  her.  I 
am  a  little  busy,  Simon,  and  so — ■ 

Sim.  Ah  !  you're  a  wag,  master  Ranger,  you're 
a  wag  :  but  mum  for  that.  [^Exit. 

Ran.  I  swear,  my  dear,  you  have  the  prettiest 
pair  of  eyes  ;  the  loveliest  pouting  lips — I  never 
saw  you  before. 

Mil.  No,  sir!  I  was  always  in  the  shop. 

Ran.  Were  you  sol  Well,  and  what  does  your 
mistress  say"!  The  devil  fetch  me,  child,  you 
looked  so  prettily  that  I  could  not  mind  one  word 
you  said. 

Mil.  Lard,  sir!  you  are  such  another  gentleman  ! 
Why,  she  says,  she  is  sorry  she  could  not  send 
them  sooner.     Shall  I  lay  them  doven  ? 

Ran.  No,  child  ;  give  thera  to  me.  Dear,  little, 
smiliag  angel — (  Catches  and  kisses  her.) 

Mil.  I  beg,  sir,  you  would  be  civil. 

Rail.  Civill  Egad!  I  think  I  am  very  civil. 
(Kisses  her  again.) 

Re-enter  Servant  with  BELLAMY. 

Serv.  Sir,  Mr.  Bellamy.  lExit. 

Ran.  D — n  your  impertinence !  (Aside.)  Oh  ! 
Mr.  Bellamy,  your  servant. 

Mil.  What  shall  I  say  to  ray  mistress'? 

Ran-  Bid  her  make  half-a-dozen  more;  but  be 
sure  you  bring  them  home  yourself.  [^Exit  Mil.~\ 
Psha  !  pox!  Mr.  Bellamy,  how  should  you  like  to 
be  served  so  yourself? 

Bd.  How  can  you,  Ranger,  for  a  minute's  plea- 
sure, give  an  innocent  girl  the  pain  of  heart  I  am 
confident  she  felt  ?  There  was  a  modest  blush  upon 
her  cheek  convinces  nie  she  is  honest. 

Ran.  May  be  so.  I  was  resolved  to  try,  hovv- 
ever,  had  not  you  interrupted  the  experiment. 

Bel.  Fie,  Ranger!  will  you  never  think"! 

Ran.  Yes,  but  I  can't  be  always  a  thinking.  The 
law  is  a  d — nable  dry  study,  Mr.  Bellamy,  and 
without  something  now  and  then  to  amuse  and 
relax,  it  would  be  too  much  for  my  brain,  I  pro- 
mise ye;  but  I  am  grown  a  mighty  sober  fellow. 
Here  have  I  been  at  it  these  three  hours,  but  the 
wenches  will  never  let  me  alone. 

Bel.  Three  hours!  Why,  do  you  usually  study 
in  such  shoes  and  stockings? 

Ran.  Rat  your  inquisitive  eyes  !  Ex  pede  Her- 
culem.  Egad,  you  have  me!  The  truth  is,  I  am 
but  this  moment  returned  from  the  tavern.  What, 
Frankly  here  too ! 

£«<«!■  Frankly. 

Frank.  My  boy,  Ranger,  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
see  you ;  Bellamy,  let  me  embrace  you  ;  you  are 
the  person  I  want;  I  have  been  at  your  lodgings, 
and  was  directed  hither. 

Ran,  It  is  to  him,  then,  I  am  obliged  for  this 
visit ;  but  with  all  my  heart.  He  is  the  only  man 
to  whom  I  don't  care  how  much  I  am  obliged. 

Bel.  Your  humble  servant,  sir. 


Frank.  Yoa  know.  Ranger,  I  want  no  induce- 
ment to  be  with  you.  But,  you  look  sadly.  What 
— no  merciless  jade  has — has  she? 

Ran.  No,  no  ;  sound  as  a  roach,  my  lad,  I  only 
got  a  little  too  much  liquor  last  night,  which  I  have 
not  slept  off  yet. 

Bel.  Thus,  Frankly,  it  is  every  day.  All  the 
morning  his  head  aches  ;  at  noon  he  begins  to  clear 
up  ;  towards  evening  he  is  good  company  ;  and  all 
night  he  is  carefully  providing  for  the  same  course 
the  next  day. 

Ran.  Why,  I  must  own,  my  ghostly  father,  I 
did  relapse  a  little  last  night,  just  to  furnish  out  a 
decent  confession  for  the  day. 

Frank.  And  he  is  now  doing  penance  for  it. 
Were  you  his  confessor,  indeed,  you  could  not  well 
desire  more. 

Ran.  Charles,  he  sets  up  for  a  confessor  with 
the  worst  grace  in  the  world.  Here  has  he  been 
reproving  me  for  being  but  decently  civil  to  my 
milliner.  Plague !  because  the  coldness  of  his 
constitution  makes  him  insensible  of  a  fine  woman's 
charms,  everybody  else  must  be  so  too. 

Bel.  I  am  no  less  sensible  of  their  charms  than 
you  are,  though  I  cannot  kiss  every  woman  I  meet, 
or  fall  in  love,  as  you  call  it,  with  every  face  which 
has  the  bloom  of  youth  upon  it.  I  would  only  have 
you  a  little  more  frugal  of  your  pleasures. 

Frank.  My  dear  friend,  this  is  very  pretty  talk- 
ing !  but  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
very  first  glance  from  a  fine  woman  utterly  to  dis- 
concert all  your  philosophy. 

Bel.  It  must  be  from  a  fine  woman,  then,  and 
not  such  as  are  generally  reputed  so.  And  it  must 
be  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  her  too,  that  will 
ever  make  an  impression  on  my  heart. 

Ran.  Would  I  could  see  it  once  !  for  when  a  man 
has  been  all  his  life  hoarding  up  a  stock,  without 
allowing  himself  common  necessaries,  it  tickles  me 
to  the  soul  to  see  him  lay  it  all  out  upon  a  wrong 
bottom,  and  become  bankrupt  at  last. 

Bel.  Well,  I  don't  care  how  soon  you  see  it. 
For  the  minute  I  find  a  woman  capable  of  friend- 
ship, love,  and  tenderness,  with  good  sense  enough 
to  be  always  easy,  and  good  nature  enough  to  like 
me,  I  will  immediately  put  it  to  the  trial,  which  of 
us  shall  have  the  greatest  share  of  happiness  from 
the  sex,  you  or  I. 

Ran.  By  marrying  her,  I  suppose!  Capable  of 
friendship,  love,  and  tendernessl  ha,  ha,  ha!  that 
a  man  of  your  sense  should  talk  so.  If  she  be 
capable  of  love,  'tis  all  I  require  of  my  mistress; 
and  as  every  woman,  who  is  young,  is  capable  of 
love,  I  am  very  reasonably  in  love  with  every  young 
woman  I  meet.  My  lord  Coke,  in  a  case  I  read 
this  morning,  speaks  my  sense. 

Bel.  Sf  Frank.  My  lord  Coke ! 

Ran.  Yes,  my  lord  Coke.  What  he  says  of  one 
woman,  I  say  of  the  whole  sex  : 

"I  take  their  bodies,  you  their  minds;  1 

Which  has  the  better  bargain?" 

Frank.  There  is  no  arguing  with  so  great  a  law- 
yer. Suppose,  therefore,  we  adjourn  the  debate  to 
some  other  time.  I  have  some  serious  business 
with  Mr.  Bellamy,  and  you  want  sleep,  I  am  .sure. 

Ran.  Sleep  !  mere  loss  of  time  and  hindrance  of 
business.     We  men  of  spirit,  sir,  are  above  it. 

Bel.  Whither  shall  we  go? 

Frank.  Into  the  Park.   My  chariot  is  at  the  door. 

Bel.  Tlieu  if  my  servant  calls,  you'll  send  him 
after  us?  [Exeunt  Bellamy  and  Frankly. 

Ran.  I  will.  (Looks  on  the  card.)  Clarinda's 
compliments — a  pox  of  this  head  of  mine!  never 
once  to  ask  where^she  Vvas  to  be  found.  It  is  plain 
she  is  not  one  of  us,  or  I  should  not  have  been  so 
remiss  in  my  inquiries.  No  matter;  I  shall  meet 
her  in  my  walks. 


Scene  S.] 
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^e-eater  Servant, 


Serv.  There  is  do  letter  nor  message,  sir. 

Ran.  Then  my  things,  to  dress.  \^Exit  Serv. 

"  I  take  her  body ,  you  her  mind ; 

Which  has  the  belter  bargain?"  lExit. 

Scene  II. — A  Chamber. 
Enter  Mrs.  Strictland  and  JaCINTHA,  meeting. 

Mrs.  S.  Gfood  morrow,  my  dear  Jacintha. 

Jac.  Good  morrow  to  you,  madam.  I  have 
brought  my  work,  and  intend  to  sit  with  you  this 
morning.  I  hope  you  have  got  the  better  of  your 
fatigae.  Where  is  Clariuda'?  I  should  be  glad  if 
she  would  come  and  work  with  us. 

Mrs.  S.  She  work!  she  is  too  fine  a  lady  to  do 
anything.  She  is  not  stirring  yet ;  we  must  let  her 
have  her  rest.  People  of  her  waste  of  spirits  re- 
quire more  time  to  recruit  again. 

Jac.  It  is  pity  she  should  be  ever  tired  with  what 
is  so  agreeable  to  everybody  else.  I  am  prodigi- 
oasly  pleased  with  her  company. 

Mrs.  S.  And  when  you  are  better  acquainted, 
you  will  be  still  more  pleased  with  her.  You  must 
rally  her  upon  her  partner  at  Bath  ;  for  I  fancy  part 
of  her  rest  has  been  disturbed  on  his  account. 

Jac.  Was  he  really  a  pretty  fellow? 

Mrs.  S.  That  I  can't  tell  ;  I  did  not  dance  my- 
self, and  so  did  not  much  mind  him.  You  must 
have  the  whole  story  from  herself. 

Jac.  Oh  !  I  warrant  ye,  I  get  it  all  out.  None 
are  so  proper  to  make  discoveries  in  love,  as  those 
who  are  in  the  secret  themselves. 

Enter  LUCETTA. 

Luc.  Madam,  Mr.  Strictland  is  inquiring  for  you. 
Here  has  been  Mr.  Buckle  with  a  letter  from  his 
master,  which  has  made  him  very  angry. 

Jac.  Mr.  Bellamy  said,  indeed,  he  would  try  him 
once  more,  but  I  fear  it  will  prove  in  vain.  Tell 
your  master  I  am  here.  [Exit  Lucetta.]  What  sig- 
nifies fortune,  when  it  only  makes  us  slaves  to  other 
people? 

Mrs.  S.  Do  not  be  uneasy,  my  Jacintha.  You 
shall  always  find  a  friend  in  me ;  but  as  for  Mr. 
Strictland,  I  know  not  what  ill  temper  hangs  about 
him  lately ;  nothing  satisfies  him.  You  saw  how 
he  received  us  when  we  came  off  our  journey. 
Though  Clarinda  was  so  good  company,  he  was 
barely  civil  to  her,  and  downright  rude  to  me. 

Jac.  I  cannot  help  saying  I  did  observe  it. 

Mrs.  S.  I  saw  you  did.    Hush !  he's  here. 


Enter  Strictland. 

Strict.  Oh!  your  servant,  madam.  Here,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bellamy,  wherein  he 
desires  I  would  once  more  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 
You  know  my  sentiments;  nay,  so  does  he. 

Jac.  For  heaven's  sake,  consider,  sir,  this  is  no 
new  affair,  no  sudden  start  of  passion :  we  have 
known  each  other  long.  My  father  valued  and 
loved  him,  and,  I  am  sure,  were  he  alive,  I  should 
have  his  consent. 

Strict.  Don't  tell  me.  Your  father  would  not 
have  you  marry  against  his  will,  neither  will  I 
against  mine.     I  am  j'our  father  now. 

Jac.  And  you  take  a  fatherly  care  of  me. 

Strict.  I  wish  I  had  never  had  anything  to  do 
"with  you. 

Jac.  You  may  easily  get  rid  of  the  trouble. 

Strict.  By  listening,  I  suppose,  to  the  young 
gentleman's  proposals. 

Jac.  Which  are  very  reasonable,  in  my  opinion. 

Strict.  Oh!  very  modest  ones,  truly  !  and  a  very 
%iodest  gentleman  he  is  that  proposes  them.  A  fool ! 
to  expect  a  lady  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  fortune 
aboald,  by  the  care  and  prudence  of  her  guardian, 
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be  thrown  away  upon  a  young  fellow  not  worth 
three  hundred  a-year.  He  thinks  being  in  love  is 
an  excuse  for  this  ;  but  I  am  not  in  love  j  what  does 
he  think  will  excuse  me"? 

Mrs.  S.  Well,  but,  Mr.  Strictland,  I  think  the 
gentleman  should  be  heard. 

Strict.  Well,  well ;  seven  o'clock  is  the  time ; 
and  if  the  man  has  had  the  good  fortune,  since  I 
saw  him  last,  to  persuade  somebody  or  other  to 
give  him  a  belter  estate,  I  give  him  my  consent, 
not  else.  His  servant  waits  below;  you  may, tell 
him  I  shall  be  at  home.  [JBxi<  Jacintha.^  But  where 
is  your  friend,  your  other  half,  all  this  while?  I 
thought  you  could  not  have  breathed  a  minute 
without  your  Clarinda. 

Mrs.  S.  Why,  the  truth  is,  I  was  going  to  see 
what  makes  her  keep  her  chamber  so  long. 

Strict.  Lookye,  Mrs.  Strictland,  you  nave  been 
asking  for  money  this  morning.  In  plain  terms, 
not  one  shilling  shall  pass  through  these  fingers, 
till  you  have  cleared  my  house  of  this  Clarinda. 

Mrs.  S.  How  can  her  innocent  gaiety  have  of- 
fended you?  She  is  a  woman  of  honour,  and  has 
as  many  good  qualities — 

Strict.  As  women  of  honour  generally  have.  I 
know  it,  and,  therefore  am  uneasy. 

Mrs.  S.  But,  sir— 

Strict.  But,  madam  ;  Clarinda,  nor  e'er  a  rake  of 
fashion  in  England,  shall  live  in  my  family  to  de- 
bauch it. 

Mrs.  S.  Sir,  she  treated  me  with  so  much  civil- 
ity in  the  country,  that  I  thought  I  could  not  da 
less  than  invite  her  to  spend  as  much  tinjie  with  me 
in  town  as  her  engagements  would  permit.  I  little 
imagined  you  could  have  been  displeased  at  my 
having  so  agreeable  a  companion. 

Strict.  There  was  a  time  when  I  was  company 
enough  for  leisure  hours, 

Mrs.  S.  There  was  a  time  when  every  word  of 
mine  was  sure  of  meeting  with  a  smile  :  but  those 
happy  days,  I  know  not  why,  have  long  been  over. 

Strict.  I  cannot  bear  a  rival  even  of  your  own 
sex,  I  hate  the  very  name  of  female  friends.  No 
two  of  you  can  ever  be  an  hour  by  yourselves,  but 
one  or  both  are  the  worse  for  it. 

Mrs.  S.  Dear  Mr.  Strictland— 

Strict.  This  I  know,  and  will  not  suffer. 

Mrs.  S.  It  grieves  me,  sir,  to  see  you  so  much 
in  earnest ;  but  to  convince  you  how  willing  I  am 
to  make  you  easy  in  everything,  it  shall  be  my  re- 
quest to  her  to  remove  immediately. 

Strict.  Do  it:  harkye — your  request  1  Why 
your's?  'tis  mine — my  command ;  tell  her  so.  I 
will  be  master  of  ray  own  family,  and  I  care  not 
who  knows  it. 

Mrs.  S.  You  fright  me,  sir.  But  it  shall  be  as 
you  please.  [Exit,  in  tears. 

Strict.  Ha !  have  I  gone  too  far  ?  I  am  not  mas- 
ter of  myself.     Mrs.  Strictland ! 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Strictland. 
Understand  me  right.  I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I 
have  said,  that  I  suspect  your  innocence;  but  by 
crushing  this  growing  friendship  all  at  once,  I  may 
prevent  a  train  of  mischief  which  you  do  not  fore- 
see. I  was,  perhaps,  too  harsh ;  and,  therefore,  do 
it  in  your  own  way  ;  but  let  me  see  the  house  fairly 
rid  other.  ,.      ^.  [^*«'- 

Mrs.  S.  His  earnestness  in  this  affair  amazes  me ; 
I  am  sorry  I  made  this  visit  to  Clarinda ;  and  yet 
I'll  answer  for  her  honour.  What  can  I  say  to  her? 
Necessity  must  plead  in  my  excuse;  for,  at  all 
events,  Mr.  Strictland  must  be  obeyed.  [Exit. 

Scene  III. — St.  James's  Park. 
Enter  BELLAMY  and   FRANKLY.  , 

Beh  Is  love  the  secret  Ranger  is  not  fit  to  hoar? 
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In  my  mind,  be  would  prove  the  more  able  coun- 
sellor. And  is  all  the  gay  indilTerenoe  of  my  friend 
at  last  rednced  to  love  1 

Frank.  Even  so.  Never  was  prude  more  reso- 
.lute  in  chastity  and  ill-nature,  than  I  was  fixed  in 
indifference  ;  but  love  has  raised  me  from  that  in- 
active state  above  the  being  of  a  man. 

Bel.  Faith,  Charles,  I  begin  to  think  it  has  ;  but, 
pray,  bring  this  rapture  into  order  a  little,  and  tell 
me  regularly,  how,  where,  and  when. 

Frank.  If  I  was  not  most  unreasonably  in  love, 
those  horrid  questions  would  stop  my  mouth  at 
once  ;  but,  as  I  am  armed  against  reason,  I  answer, 
at  Bath,  on  Tuesday,  she  danced  and  caught  me. 

Bel.  Danced!  and  was  that  all?  But  who  is 
she?  what  is  ber  name?  ber  fortune?  where  does 
she  live? 

Frank.  Hold,  hold  !  not  so  many  hard  questions; 
have  a  little  mercy.  I  know  but  little  of  her,  that's 
certain  ;  but  all  I  do  know  you  shall  have.  That 
evening  was  the  first  of  her  appearing  at  Bath  ;  the 
moment  I  saw  her,  I  resolved  to  ask  the  favour  of 
ber  hand ;  but  the  easy  freedom  with  which  she 
gave  it,  and  her  unaflected  good  humour  during 
the  whole  night,  gained  such  a  power  over  my 
heart,  as  none  of  her  sex  could  ever  boast  before. 
I  waited  on  her  home,  and  the  next  morning,  when 
I  went  to  pay  the  usual  compliments,  the  bird  was 
flown  ;  she  had  set  out  for  London  two  hours  before, 
and  in  a  chariot  and  six,  you  rogue! 

Bel.  But  was  it  her  own,  Charles? 

Frank.  That  I  don't  know  ;  but  it  looks  better 
than  being  dragged  to  town  in  the  stage.  That  day 
and  the  next  I  spent  in  inquiries.  I  waited  on  the 
ladies  who  came  with  her;  they  knew  nothing  of 
ber.  So,  without  learning  either  ber  name  or  for- 
tune, I  e'en  called  for  my  boots,  and  rode  post  after 
ber. 

Bel.  And  how  do  you  find  yourself  after  your 
journey  ? 

Frank.  Why,  as  yet,  I  own,  I  am  but  upon  a 
cold  scent;  but  a  woman-of  her  sprightliness  and 
gentility  cannot  but  frequent  all  public  places;  and 
when  once  she  is  found,  the  pleasure  of  the  chase 
will  overpay  the  pains  of  rousing  ber.  Oh,  Bel- 
lamy! there  was  something  peculiarly  charming 
in  her,  that  seemed  to  claim  my  further  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  if  in  the  other  more  familiar  parts  of  life 
she  shines  with  that  superior  lustre,  and  at  last  I 
win  ber  to  my  arms,  bow  shall  I  bless  my  resolu- 
tion in  pursuing  her  ! 

Bel.  But  if  at  last  she  should  prove  unworthy — 

Frank.  I  would  endeavour  to  forget  ber. 

Bel.  Promise  me  that,  Charles,  {takes  his  hand) 
and  I  allow — but  we  are  interrupted. 

Enter  Jack  Meggot. 
/.  Meg.  Whom  have  we  were?    My  old  friend. 
Frankly !  thou  art  grown  a  mere  antique  since  I 
saw  thee.    How  hast  thou  done  these  five  hundred 
years? 

Frank.  Even  as  you  see  me ;  well,  and  at  your 
service  ever. 

/.  Meg.  Ha  !  who's  that  ?  (Apart  to  Frankly.') 
Frank.  A  friend  of  mine.  (j4|3ar<.)  Mr.  Bellamy, 
this  is  Jack  Meggot,  sir,  as  honest  a  fellow  as  any 
in  life. 

/.  Meg.  Pho  !  pr'ythee  !  pox !  Charles,  don't  be 

silly — Sir,  I  am  your  bumble;  any  one  who  is  a 

friend  of  Mr.  Frankly's,  I  am  proud  of  embracing. 

Bel.   Sir,   I   shall   endeavour  to   deserve   your 

civility. 

J.  Meg.  Oh,  sir!  Well,  Charles;  what,  dumb? 
Come,  come,  you  may  talk,  though  you  have  no- 
thing to  say,  as  I  do.  Let  us  hear;  where  have 
you  been? 

Frank.  Why,  for  this  last  week.  Jack,  I  have 
been  at  Bath? 


/.  Meg.  Bath !  the  most  ridiculous  place  in  life ! 
amongst  tradesmen's  wives,  who  bate  their  hus- 
bands, and  people  of  quality,  that  had  rather  go  to 
the  devil  than  stay  at  home;  people  of  no  taste,  no 
gout;  and  for  divertimenti,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
puppet-shew,  la  vertu  would  be  dead  amongst  them. 
But  the  news,  Charles ;  the  ladies — I  fear  your 
time  hung  heavy  on  your  bands,  by  the  small  stay 
you  made  there. 

Frank.  Faith !  and  so  it  did,  Jack  ;  the  ladies  are 
grown  such  idiots  in  love.     The  cards  have  so  de- 
bauched their  five  senses,  that  love,  almighty  love     I 
himself,  is  utterly  neglected. 

/.  Meg.  It  is  the  strangest  thing  in  life,  but  it  is  \ 
just  so  with  us  abroad.  Faith  !  Charles,  to  tell  you 
a  secret  which  I  don't  care  if  all  the  world  knows, 
I  am  almost  surfeited  with  the  services  of  the 
ladies  ;  the  modest  ones  I  mean.  The  vast  variety 
of  duties  they  expect,  as  dressing  up  to  the  fashion, 
losing  fashionably,  keeping  fashionable  hours, 
drinking  fashionable  liquors,  and  fifty  other  such 
irrei^ular  niceties,  so  ruin  a  man's  pocket  and  con- 
stitution, that,  'fore  gad  !  be  must  have  the  estate 
of  a  duke,  and  the  strength  of  a  gondolier,  who 
would  list  himself  into  their  service. 

Frank.  A  free  confession,  truly,  Jack,  for  one  of 
your  coat. 

Bel.  The  ladies  are  obliged  to  you. 

E7iter  Buckle,  with  a  letter  to  Bellamy. 

J.Meg.  Oh,  lard,  Charles  !  I  have  had  the  great- 
est misfortune  in  life  since  I  saw  you;  poor  Otho, 
that  I  brought  from  Rome  with  me,  is  dead. 

Frank.  Well,  well,  get  you  another,  and  all  will 
be  well  again. 

/.  Meg,  No  ;  the  rogue  broke  me  so  much  china, 
and  gnawed  my  Spanish-leather  shoes  so  filthily, 
that  when  he  was  dead,  I  began  not  to  endure  him. 

Bel.  Exactly  at  seven.  Run  back  and  assure  him 
I  will  not  fail.  [Exit  Buckle.'\  Dead!  pray,  who 
was  the  gentleman? 

J.Meg.  This  gentleman  was  my  monkey,  sir; 
an  odd  sort  of  a  fellow,  that  used  to  divert  me,  and 
pleased  everybody  so  at  Rome,  that  be  always 
made  one  in  our  conversationi.  But,  Mr.  Bellamy, 
I  saw  a  servant ;  I  hope  no  engagement,  for  j'oa 
two  positively  shall  dine  with  me  :  I  have  the  finest 
macaroni  in  life.     Oblige  me  so  far.  ■ 

Bel.  Sir,  your  servant;  what  say  you.  Frankly f  jl 

/.  Meg.  Pho!  pox!  Charles,  you  shall  go.     My  ■ 
aunts  think  you  begin  to  neglect  them ;  and  old 
maids,  vou  know,  are  the  most  iealous  creatures  in 
life. 

Frank.  Ranger  swears  they  can't  be  maids,  they 
are  so  good-natured.  Well,  I  agree,  on  condition 
I  may  eat  what  I  please,  and  go  away  just  when  I 
will. 

/.  Meg.  Ay,  ay  !  you  shall  do  just  what  you  will. 
But  bow  shall  we  do?  my  post-chaise  won't  carry 
us  all. 

Frank.  My  chariot  is  here,  and  I  will  conduct 
Mr.  Bellamy. 

Bel.  Mr.  Meggot,  I  beg  pardon,  I  can't  possibly 
dine  out  of  town;  I  have  an  engagement  eaily  in 
the  evening.  ■ 

/.  Meg.  Out  of  town!  No,  my  dear,  I  live  jusl 
by.  I  see  one  of  the  dilettanti  I  would  not  miss 
speaking  to  for  the  universe.  And  so  I  expect  you 
at  three.  [li'.rit 

Frank.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  and  so  you  thought  you  had 
at  least  fifty  miles  to  go  post  for  a  spoonful  o: 
macaroni? 

Bel.  A  special  acquaintance  I  have  made  to-day' 

Frank.  For  all  this,  Bellamy,  be  has  a  bear" 
worthy  your  friendship.  He  spends  bis  estate 
freely;  and  you  cannot  oblige  him  more  than  bj 
shewing  him  how  be  can  be  of  service  to  you. 


Act  II.  Scene  1.] 
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Bel.  Now  you  say  sometliiDg.  It  is  tbe  heart. 
Frankly,  I  value  in  a  man. 

Frank.  Right!  and  there  is  a  heart  even  in  a 
woman's  breast  thai  is  worth  the  purchase,  or  my 
judgment  has  deceived  me.  Dear  Bellamy,  T  know 
your  concern  for  me  ;  see  her  first,  and  then  blame 
me  if  you  can. 

Bel.  So  far  from  blaming  you,  Charles,  that  if 
my  endeavours  can  be  serviceable,  I  will  beat  the 
bushes  with  you. 

Frank.  That,  T  am  afraid,  will  not  do;  for  you 
know  less  of  her  than  I :  but  if,  in  your  walks,  you 
meet  a  finer  woman  than  ordinary,  let  her  net 
escape  till  I  have  seen  her.  Wheresoever  she  is, 
she  cannot  long  lie  hid.  [E.vei(«(. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — St.  James's  Park. 

£«/«Clarinda,  Jy^ciNTHA,  and  Mrs.  Strict- 
land. 

■  Jac.  Ay,  ay !  we  both  stand  condemned  out  of 
our  own  mouths. 

Cla.  Why,  I  cannot  but  own  I  never  had  thought 
of  any  man  that  troubled  me  but  him. 

Mrs.  S.  Then  I  dare  swear,  by  this  time,  you 
heartily  repent  your  leaving  Bath  so  soon. 

Cla.  Indeed  you  are  mistaken.  I  have  not  had 
one  scruple  since. 

Jac.  Why,  what  one  inducement  can  he  have 
ever  to  think  of  you  again? 

Cla.  Oh!  the  greatest  of  all  inducements,  curi- 
osity :  let  me  assure  you,  a  woman's  surest  hold 
over  a  man  is  to  keep  him  in  uncertainty.  As  soon 
as  ever  you  put  him  out  of  doubt,  you  put  him  out 
of  your  power :  but  when  once  a  woman  has  awaked 
his  curiosity,  she  may  lead  him  a  dance  of  many  a 
troublesome  mile,  without  the  least  fear  of  losing 
him  at  last. 

Jac.  Now  do  I  heartily  wish  he  may  have  spirit 
enough  to  follow,  and  use  you  as  you  deserve. 
Such  a  spirit,  with  but  a  little  knowledge  of  our 
sex,  might  put  that  heart  of  your's  into  a  strange 
flutter. 

Cla.  I  care  not  how  soon,  I  long  to  meet  with 
such  a  fellow.  Our  modern  beaux  are  such  joint- 
babies  in  love,  they  have  no  feeling  ;  they  are 
'  entirely  insensible  either  of  pain  or  pleasure  but 
from  their  own  dear  persons  ;  and  according  as 
we  Halter  or  affront  their  beauty,  they  admire  or 
forsake  ours  :  they  are  not  worthy  even  of  our  dis- 
pleasure ;  and,  in  short,  abusing  them  is  but  so 
much  ill-nature  merely  thrown  away.  But  the 
man  of  sense,  who  values  himself  upon  his  high 
abilities,  or  the  man  of  wit,  who  thinks  a  woman 
beneath  his  conversation — to  see  such  the  subjects 
of  our  power,  the  slaves  of  our  frowns  and  smiles, 
is  glorious  indeed  ! 

Mrs.  S.  No  man  of  sense,  or  wit  either,  if  he  be 
truly  so,  ever  did,  or  ever  can  think  a  woman  of 
merit  beneath  his  wisdom  to  converse  with. 

Jac.  Nor  will  such  a  woman  value  herself  upon 
making  such  a  lover  uneasy. 

Cla.  Amazing  !  Why,  every  woman  can  give 
ease.     You  cannot  be  in  earnest. 

Mrs.  S.  I  can  assure  you  she  is,  and  has  put  in 
practice  the  doctrine  she  has  been  teaching. 

Cla.  Impossible  !  Who  ever  heard  the  name  of 
love  mentioned  without  an  idea  of  torment?  But 
pray  let  us  hear. 

Jac.  Nay,  there  is  nothing  to  hear,  that  I  know 
of. 

Cla.  So  I  suspected  indeed.  The  novel  is  not 
likely  to  be  long,  when  the  lady  is  so  well  prepa- 
red for  the  denouement. 

Jac.  The  novel,  as  you  call  it,   is  not  so    short 


as  you  may  imagine.  I  and  my  spark  have  been 
long  acquainted:  as  he  was  continually  with  my 
father,  I  soon  perceived  he  loved  me;  and  the 
manner  of  his  expressing  that  love  was  what' 
pleased  and  won  me  most. 

Cla.  Well,  and  how  was  it?  the  old  bait,  flat- 
tery ;  dear  flattery,  I  warrant  ye. 

Jac.  No  indeed  ;  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing my  person,  wit,  and  beauty,  painted  out  with 
forced  praises ;  but  I  had  a  more  sensible  delight, 
in  perceiving  the  drift  of  his  whole  behaviour  was 
to  make  every  hour  of  my  time  pass  away  agree- 
ably. 

Cla.  The  rustic  !  what,  did  he  never  say  a  hand- 
some thing  of  your  person? 

Mrs.  S.  He  did,  it  seems,  what  pleased  her  bet- 
ter ;  he  flatter'd  her  good  sense,  as  much  as  a  less 
cunning  lover  would  have  done  her  beauty. 

Cla.  On  my  conscience  you  are  well  match'd. 

Jac.  So  well,  that  if  my  guardian  denies  me' 
happiness  (and  this  evening  he  is  to  pass  his  final 
sentence,)  nothing  is  left  but  to  break  my  prison, 
and  fly  into  my  lover's  arms  for  safet3'. 

Cla.  Hey-day  !  o'my  conscience  thou  art  a' 
brave  girl.  Thou  art  the  very  first  prude  that 
ever  had  honesty  enough  to  avow  her  passion  for  a 
man. 

Jac.  And  thou  art  the  first  finish'd  coquette  who 
ever  had  any  honesty  at  all. 

Mrs.  S.  Come,  come ;  you  are  both  too  good 
for  either  of  those  characters. 

Cla.  And  my  dear  Mrs.  Strictland  here,  is  the 
first  young  married  woman  of  spirit  who  has  an  ill- 
natured  fellow  for  a  husband,  and  never  once 
thinks  of  using  him  as  he  deserves.  Good  heaven  ! 
if  I  had  such  a  husband — 

Mrs.  S.  You  would  be  just  as  unha|)py  as  I  am. 

Cla.  But  come  now,  confess — do  not  you  long  " 
to  be  a  widow  ? 

3Irs.  S.  Would  I  weraany  thing  but  what  I  am. 

Cla.  Then  go  the  nearest  way  about  it.  I'd 
break  that  stout  heart  of  his  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night.    I'd  make  him  know — 

Mrs.  S.  Pray  be  silent.  You  know  my  reso- 
lution. 

Cla.  I  know  you  have  no  resolution. 

Mrs.  S.  You  are  a  mad  creature,  but  I  forgive 
you. 

Cla.  It  is  all  meant  kindly,  I  assure  you.  But 
since  you  won't  be  persuaded  to  your  good,  I  will 
think  of  making  you  easy  in  your  submission,  as 
soon  as  ever  I  can.  I  dare  say  I  may  have  the 
same  lodging  I  had  last  year:  I  can  know  imme- 
diately. I  see  my  chair  :  and  so,  ladies  both, 
adieu.  [^Exit. 

Jac.  Come,  Mrs.  Strictland,  we  shall  but  just 
have  lime  to  get  home  before  Mr.  Bellamy  comes. 

Mrs.  S.  Let  us  return  then  to  our  common  pri- 
son. You  must  forgive  my  ill-nature,  Jacintha,  if 
I  almost  wish  Mr.  Strictland  may  refuse  to  join 
your  hand  where  your  heart  is  given. 

Jac.  Lord,  maclam,  what  do  you  mean? 

Mrs.  S.  Self-interest  only,  child.  Methinks 
your  company  in  the  countr}'  would  soften  all  my 
sorrows,  and  I  could  bear  them  patiently. 

Re-enter  Clarikoa. 

Cla.  Dear  Mrs.  Strictland — I  am  so  confused, 
and  so  out  of  breath — 

Mrs.  S.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Jac.  I  protest  you  fright  me. 

Cla.  Oh  !  I  have  no  time  to  recover  myself,  I 
am  so  frighlen'd  and  so  pleas'd.  In  short  then, 
the  dear  man  is  here. 

Mrs.  S.  Here— Lord--Where  ? 

Cla,  I  met  him  this  instant ;  I  saw  him  at  a  dis- 
tance, turn'd  short,  and  ran  hither  directly.  Let 
us  go  home.    I  tell  you  he  follows  me. 
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Mrs.  S.  Why,  had  you  not  better  stay,  and  let 
him  speak  to  you  1 

Cla.  Ay !  But  then — he  won't  know  where  I 
live,  without  my  telling  him. 

Mm.  5'.  Come,  then.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Jac.  Ay,  poor  Clarinda  !  Allons  donc.e[jEacei(nt. 

Enter  FRANKLY. 

Frank.  Sure  that  must  be  she!  her  shape  and 
easy  air  cannot  be  so  exactly  copied  by  another. 
Now,  you  young  rogue,  Cupid,  guide  me  directly 
to  her,  as  you  would  the  surest  arrow  in  your 
quiver.  [^Exit. 

Scene  II — A  Street  before  Strktland's  door. 

Enter  Clarinda,  Jacintha,  and  Mrs.  Strict- 
land. 

Cla.  Lord!  Dear  Jacintha — for  heaven's  sake 
make  haste  :  he'll  overtake  us  before  we  get  in. 

Jac.  Overtake  us  !  why,  he  is  not  in  sight. 

Cla.  Is  not  hel  Ha!  Sure  I  have  notdropt  my 
fan — I  would  not  have  him  lose  sight  of  me  neither. 
(Aside.) 

Mrs.  S.  Here  he  is. 

Cla.  In — In — In  then. 

Jac.  {Laughing.)  What,  without  your  fan"? 

Cla.  Psha  I  I  have  lost  nothing.  In,  in,  I'll 
follow  you.    (Exeunt  into  the  house,  Clarinda  last.) 

Enter  FRANKLY. 

Frank.  It  is  impossible  I  should  be  deceiv'd. 
My  eyes,  and  the  quick  pulses  at  the  heart  assure 
me  it  is  she.  Ha !  'tis  she,  by  heaven  !  and  the 
door  left  open  too — A  fair  invitation,  by  all  the  rules 
of  love.  lExit. 

Scene  III. — An  Apartment  wi  StrictlaTid's  house. 
Enter  CLARINDA,  ¥RA.^KLy  following  her. 

Frank.  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  excuse  the 
boldness  of  this  intrusion,  since  it  is  owing  to  your 
own  behaviour  that  I  am  foro'd  to  it. 

Cla.  To  my  behaviour,  sir. 

Frank.  You  cannot  but  remember  me  at  Bath, 
madam,  where  I  so  lately  had  the  favour  of  your 
hand — 

Cla.  I  do  remember,  sir  ;  but  I  little  expected 
any  wrong  interpretation  of  my  behaviour  from 
one  who  had  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

Frank.  What  I  saw  of  your  behaviour  was  so 
just,  it  would  admit  of  no  misrepresentation.  I 
only  feared,  whatever  reason  you  had  to  conceal 
your  nam'e  from  me  at  Bath,  you  might  have  the 
same  to  do  it  now  ;  and  though  my  happiness  was 
so  nearly  concerned,  I  rather  chose  to  venture 
thus  abruptly  after  you,  than  be  impertinently  in- 
quisitive. 

Cla.  Sir,  there  seems  to  be  so  much  civility  in 
your  rudeness,  that  I  can  easily  forgive  it;  though 
I  don't  see  how  your  happiness  is  at  all  concerned. 

Frank.  No,  madam  ?  1  believe  you  are  the  only 
lady  who  could,  with  the  qualifications  you  are 
mistress  of,  be  insensible  of  the  power  they  give 
you  over  tiie  happiness  of  our  sex. 

Cla.  How  vain  should  we  women  be,  if  you 
gentlemen  were  but  wise  !  If  you  did  notall  of  you 
say  the  same  things  to  every  woman,  we  should 
certainly  be  foolish  enough  to  believe  some  of  you 
were  in  earnest. 

Frank.  Could  you  have  the  least  sense  of  what 
I  feel  whilst  I  am  speaking,  you  would  know  me 
to  be  in  earnest,  and  what  I  say  to  be  the  dictates 
of  a  heart  that  admires  you  ;  may  I  not  say  that — 

Cla.  Sir,  this  is  carrying  the — 

Frank.  When  I  danced  with  you  at  Bath,  I  was 
charmed  with  your  whole  behaviour,  and  felt  tte 


same  tender  admiration :  but  my  hope  of  seeing 
you  afterwards  kept  in  my  passion  till  a  more  pro- 
per time  should  oner.  Yon  cannot  therefore  blame 
me  now,  if,  after  having  lost  you  once,  I  do  not 
suffer  an  inexcusable  modesty  to  prevent  my  ma- 
king use  of  this  second  opportunity. 

Cla.  This  behaviour,  sir,  is  so  diff'erentfrom  the 
gaiety  of  your  conversation  then,  that  I  am  at  a 
loss  how  to  answer  you. 

Frank.  There  is  nothing,  madam,  which  could 
take  off  from  the  gaiety  with  which  your  presence 
inspires  every  heart,  but  the  fear  of  losing  you. 
How  can  I  be  otherwise  than  as  I  am,  when  I 
know  not,  but  you  may  leave  London  as  abruptly 
as  you  did  Bath. 

Enter  LUCETTA. 

Luc.  Madam,  the  tea  is  ready,  and  my  mistress 
waits  for  yon. 

Cla.  Very  well,  I  come.  [Exit  Lucetta.]  You 
see,  sir,  I  am  called  away  ;  but  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  it,  when  I  leave  you  with  an  assurance, 
that  the  business  which  brings  me  to  town  will 
keep  me  here  some  time. 

Frank.  How  generous  it  is  in  you  thus  to  ease 
the  heart,  that  knew  not  how  to  ask  for  such  a 
favour — I  fear  to  offend— But  this  house  I  suppose 
is  yours? 

Cla.  You  will  hear  of  me,  if  not  find  me  here. 

Frank.  I  then  take  my  leave.  [^Exit. 

Cla.  I'm  undone !    He  has  me  ! 

Enter  MRS.  Strictland. 

Mrs.  S.  Well ;  how  do  you  find  yourself? 

Cla.  I  do  find — that  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has  be- 
gun, I  shall  certainly  have  him  without  giving  him 
the  least  uneasiness. 

Mrs.  S.  A  very  terrible  prospect,  indeed ! 

Cla.  But  I  must  tease  him  a  little.  Where  is 
Jacintha  1  how  will  she  laugh  at  me,  if  I  become  a 
pupil  of  her's,  and  learn  to  give  ease !  No,  posi- 
tively I  shall  never  do  it. 

Mrs.  S.  Poor  Jacintha  has  met  with  what  I 
feared  from  Mr.  Strictland's  temper,  an  utter  de- 
nial. I  know  not  why,  but  really  he  grows  more 
and  more  ill-natur'd. 

Cla.  Well ;  now  do  I  heartily  wish  my  affairs 
were  in  his  power  a  little,  that  I  might  have  a  few 
difiiculties  to  surmount:  I  love  difficulties;  and 
yet,  I  don't  know — it  is  as  well  as  it  is. 

Mrs.  S.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Come,  the  tea  waits. 

[^Exeunt. 
Enter  SlRiCTLAtiV. 

Strict.  These  doings  in  my  house  distract  me. 
I  met  a  fine  gentleman  ;  when  I  enquired  who  be 
was — why,  he  came  to  Clarinda.  I  met  a  footman 
too,  and  he  came  to  Clarinda.  I  shall  not  be  easy 
till  she  is  decamped.  My  wife  had  the  character 
of  a  virtuous  woman,  and  they  have  not  belong 
acquainted  :  but  then  they  were  by  themselves  at 
Bath.  That  hurts — that  hurts ;  they  must  be 
watched,  they  must ;  I  know  them,  I  know  all 
their  wiles,  and  the  best  of  them  are  but  hypocrites. 
—Ha! 

Re-enter  LuCETTA,  who  passes  over  the  stage. 
Suppose  I  bribe  the  maid;  she  is  of  their  council, 
the   manager  of  their  secrets  :  it  shall  be  so ;  mo- 
ney will  do  it,  and  I  shall  know  all  that  passes. 
Lucetta ! 

Luc,  Sir. 

Strict.  Lucetta ! 

Luc.  Sir.  If  he  should  suspect,  and  search  me 
now,  I  am  undone.  {Aside.) 

Strict.  She  is  a  sly  girl,  and  may  be  serviceable. 
{Aside.)  Lucetta,  you  are  a  good  girl,  and  have  an 
honest  face.  I  like  it.  It  looks  as  if  it  carried  no 
deceit  in  it.  Yet,  if  she  should  be  false,  she  can 
do  me  mokt  harm.  {Aside.) 
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Scene  4'.J 

Luc.  Pray,  »ir,  speak  out. 

Strict.  No  ;  she  is  a  woman,  and  it  is  the  high- 
est imprudence  to  trust  her.  (Aside.) 

Luc.  I  am  not  able  to  understand  yon. 

Strict.  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  would  not  have  you 
understand  me. 

Luc.  Then  what  did  yon  call  me  for?  If  he 
should  be  in  love  with  my  face,  it  would  be  rare 
sport.  (Aside.) 

Strict.  Tester,  ay,  Tester  is  the  proper  person. 
{Aside.)  Lucetta,  tell  Tester  I  want  him. 

Luc.  Yes,  sir.  Mighty  odd,  this!  It  gives  me 
time,  however,  to  send  Buckle  with  this  letter  to 
his  master.  [Aside.  Exit. 

Strict.  Could  I  but  be  once  well  satisfied  that 
my  wife  had  really  finished  me,  I  believe  I  should 
be  as  quiet  as  if  I  were  sure  to  the  contrary  :  but 
whilst  I  am  in  doubt,  I  am  miserable. 

Enter  TESTER. 

Tes.  Does  your  honour  please  to  want  me  ? 

Strict.  Ay,  Tester — I  need  not  fear.  The  ho- 
nesty of  his  service,  and  the  goodness  of  his  looks 
make  me  secure.  I  will  trust  him.  (Aside.)  Tes- 
ter, I  think  I  have  been  a  tolerable  good  master  to 
you. 

Tes.  Yes,  sir  ;  very  tolerable. 

Strict.  I  like  his  gimplicity  well.  It  promises 
honesty.  (Aside.)  I  have  a  secret,  Tester,  to  im- 
part to  you  ;  a  thing  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Look  upon  rae,  and  do  not  stand  picking  your 
fingers. 

Tes.  Yes,  sir.     No,  sir. 

Strict.  But  will  not  his  simplicity  expose  him 
the  more  to  Lucetta's  cunning"!  Yes,  yes;  she 
will  worm  the  secret  out  of  him.  I  had  better 
trust  her  with  it  at  once.  So — I  will.  (Aside.) 
Tester,  go  send'Lucetta  hither. 

Tes.  Yes,  sir.    Here  she  is. 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Lucetta,  my  master  wants  you. 

Strict.  Get  you  down.  Tester. 

Test.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit, 

Luc.  If  you  want  me,  sir,  I  beg  you  would 
make  haste,  for  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  do. 

Strict.  Well,  well ;  what  I  have  to  say  will  not 
take  up  much  time,  could  I  but  persuade  j'ou  to 
be  honest. 

Luc.  Why,  sir,  I  hope  you  don't  suspect  my 
honesty  1 

Strict.  Well,  well;  I  believe  you  honest.  (iSAwf* 
the  door.) 

Luc.  What  can  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  1 
(Aside.) 

Strict.  So ;  we  cannot  be  too  private.  Come 
hither,  hussey  ;  nearer  yet. 

Luc.  Lord,  sir!  you  are  not  going  to  be  rude. 
I  vow  I  will  call  out. 

Strict,  Hold  your  tongue.  Does  the  baggage 
laugh  at  me  1  She  does  ;  she  mocks  me,  and  will 
reveal  it  to  my  wife ;  and  her  insolence  upon  it 
will  be  more  insupportable  to  me  than  cuckoldom 
itself.  (Aside.)  1  have  not  leisure  now,  Lucetta. 
Some  other  time.  Hush  !  Did  not  the  bell  ring  ? 
Yes,  yes  ;  my  wife  wants  you.  Go,  go,  go  to  her. 
(Pushes  her  out,)  There  is  no  hell  on  earth  like 
being  a  slave  to  suspicion.  [Exit. 

Scene  IV The  Piazza,  Covent  Garden. 

Enter  BELLAMY  and  JACK  Meggot. 

Bel.  Nay,  nay;  I  would  not  put  your  family 
into  any  confusion. 

/.  Meg.  None  in  life,  my  dear,  I  assure  yon.  I 
will  go  and  order  every  thing  this  instant  for  her 
reception. 


Bel.  You  are  too  obliging,  sir ;  but  yon  need 
not  be  in  this  hurry,  for  I  am  in  no  certainty  when 
I  shall  trouble  you  ;  I  only  know  that  my  Jacintha 
has  taken  such  a  resolution. 

/.  Meg.  Therefore  we  should  be  prepared ;  for 
when  once  a  lady  has  such  a  resolution  in  her  head, 
she  is  upon  the  rack  till  she  executes  it.  'Fore- 
gad,  Mr.  Bellamy,  this  must  be  a  girl  of  fire. 

Enter  Frankly. 

Frank,  Buxom  and  lively  as  the  bounding  doe. 
Fair  as  painting  can  express,  or  youthful  poets 
fancy  when  they  love.  Tol  derollol!  (Singing 
and  dancing.) 

Bel.  Who  is  this  you  talk  thus  rapturously  of! 

Frank.  Who  should  it  be,  but — I  shall  know 
her  name  to-morrow.  (Sings  and  dances.) 

J.Meg.  What  is  the  matter,  ho !  Is  the  man 
mad,"! 

Frank.  Even  so,  gentlemen  ;  as  mad  as  love 
and  joy  can  make  me. 

Bel.  But  inform  us  whence  this  joy  proceeds. 

Frank.  Joy!  joy!  ray  lads!  she's  found!  my 
Perdita  !  my  charmer  ! 

/.  Meg.  'Egad!  her  charms  have  bewitch'd  the 
man,  I  think — But  who  is  she? 

Bel.  Come,  come,  tell  us  who  is  this  wonder"! 

Frank.  But  will  you  say  nothing  ? 

Bel.  Nothing,  as  I  live. 

Frank.  Nor  you  ? 

J.  Meg.  I'll  be  as  silent  as  the  grave — 

Frank.  With  a  tombstone  upon  it,  to  tell  every 
one  whose  dust  it  carries. 

J.  Meg.  I'll  be  as  secret  as  a  debauched  prude. 

Frank.  Whose  sanctity  every  one  suspects. 
Jack,  Jack,  'tis  not  in  thy  nature  ;  keeping  a  se- 
cret is  worse  to  thee  than  keeping  thy  accounts. 
But  to  leave  fooling,  listen  to  me  both,  that  I  may 
whisper  it  into  your  ears,  that  echo  may  not  catch 
the  sinking  sound.  I  cannot  tell  who  she  is,  faith. 
—Tol  de  rol  lol. 

/.  Meg.  Mad  !  mad  !  very  mad  ! 

Frank.  All  I  know  of  her  is,  that  she  is  a  charm- 
ing woman,  and  has  given  me  liberty  to  visit  her 
again.  Bellamy,  'tis  she,  the  lovely  she.  (Apart 
to  Bellamy.) 

Bel.  So  I  did  suppose.  (Apart.) 

J.  Meg.  Poor  Charles !  for  heaven's  sake,  Mr. 
Bellamy,  persuade  him  to  go  to  his  chamber,  whilst 
I  prepare  every  thing  for  you  at  home.  Adieu, 
(Aside  to  Bellamy.)   B'ye,  Charles.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[Exit. 

Frank.  Oh, love!  thou  art  a  gift  worthy  of  a 
god  indeed !  Dear  Bellamy,  nothing  now  could  add 
to  my  pleasure,  but  to  see  my  friend  as  deep  in 
love  as  I  am. 

Bel.  I  shew  my  heart  is  capable  of  love  by  the 
friendship  it  bears  to  you. 

Frank.  The  light  of  friendship  looks  but  dim 
before  the  brighter  flame  of  love  ;  love  is  the 
spring  of  cheerfulness  and  joy.  Why,  how  dull 
and  phlegmatic  do  you  shew  to  rae  now  ;  whilst  I 
am  all  life  ;  light  as  feather'd  Mercury.  You, 
dull  and  cold  as  earth  and  water;  I,  light  and 
warm  as  air  and  fire.  These  are  the  only  elements 
in  love's  world!  Why,  Bellamy,  for  shame!  get 
thee  a  mistress,  and  be  sociable. 

Bel.  Frankly,  I  am  now  going  to — 

Frank.  Why  that  face  now?  Your  humble  ser- 
vant, sir.  My  flood  of  joy  shall  not  be  stopp'd  by 
your  melancholy  tits,  I  assure  you.  (Going.) 

Bel.  Stay,  Frankly,  I  beg  you  stay.  What 
would  you  say  now  if  I  were  really  in  love? 

Frank.  Why  faith,  thou  hast  such  romantic  no- 
tions of  sense  and  honour,  that  I  know  not  what  to 

say. 

Bel.  To  confess  the  truth  then,  I  am  in  love. 
Frank.  And  do  you  confess  it  as  if  it  were  a  sin? 
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[Act  III. 


Proclaim  it  aloud  ;  glory  in  it ;  boast  of  it  as  jour 
greatest  virtue.  Swear  it  with  a  lover's  oath,  and 
I  will  believe  you. 

Bel.  Wliy  then,  by  the  bright  eyes  of  her  I 
love — 

Frank.  Well  said ! 

Bel.  By  all  that's  tender,  amiable,  and  soft  in 
woman— 

Frank.  Bravo ! 

Bel.  I  swear  I  am  as  true  an  enamorato  as  ever 
tagg'd  rhyme. 

Frank.  And  art  thou  then  thoroughly  in  love  1 
Come  to  my  arms,  thou  dear  companion  of  my 
joys.  (They  embrace.) 

Enter  Ranger. 

Kan.  Why, — Hey !  Is  there  never  a  wench  to 
be  got  for  love  or  money  ? 

Bel.  Psha !   Ranger  here  ? 

Man.  Yes,  Ranger  is  here,  and  perhaps  does  not 
come  so  impertinently  as  you  may  imagine.  Faith  ! 
1  think  I  have  the  knack  of  finding  out  secrets. 
Nay,  never  look  so  queer.  Here  is  a  letter,  Mr. 
Bellamy,  that  seems  to  promise  you  better  diver- 
sion than  your  hugging  one  another. 

Bel.  What  do  you  meanl 

Rati.  Do  you  deal  much  in  these  paper  tokens? 

Bel.  Oh  the  dear  kind  creature  !  it  is  from  her- 
self. (Apart  to  Frankly.) 

Ran.  What,  is  it  a  pair  of  laced  shoes  she 
wants?  or  have  the  boys  broke  her  windows? 

Bel,  Hold  your  profane  tongue  ! 

Frank.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  Bellamy,  don't  keep  it  to 
yourself,  as  if  her  whole  aifections  were  contained 
in  those  few  lines. 

Ran.  Pr'ythee  let  him  alone  to  his  silent  rap- 
tares.  But  it  is  as  I  always  said — your  grave  men 
ever  are  the  greatest  whoremasters. 

Bel.  I  cannot  be  disobliged  now,  say  what  you 
will :  but  how  came  this  into  your  hands  ? 

Ran.  Your  servant  Buckle  and  I  changed  com- 
missions ;  he  went  on  my  errand,  and  I  came  on 
his. 

Bel.  'Sdeatli  !  I  want  him  this  very  instant. 

Ran.  He  will  be  here  presently;  but  I  demand 
to  know  what  I  have  brought  you. 

Frank.  Ay,  ay  !  out  with  it ;  you  know  we 
never  blab,  and  may  be  of  service. 

Bel.  Twelve  o'clock  !  oh,  the  dear  hour? 

Ran.  Why  it  is  a  pretty  convenient  time  indeed. 

Bel.  By  all  that's  happy,  she  promises  in  this 
letter  here — to  leave  her  guardian  this  very  night, 
and  run  away  with  me. 

Ran.  How  is  this? 

Bel.  Nay,  I  know  not  how  myself;  she  says  at 
the  bottom — Vour  servant  has  full  instructions  from 
Lucetta  how  to  equip  me  for  my  expedition.  I  will 
not  trust  myself  home  with  you  to-night,  because  I 
know  it  is  inconvenient ;  therefore  I  beg  you  would 
procure  me  a  lodging ,  it  is  no  matter  how  far  off  my 
guardian's — Yours,  Jacintha. 

Ran.  Carry  her  to  a  bagnio,  and  there  you  may 
lodge  with  her. 

Frank,  Why  this  must  be  a  girl  of  spirit,  faith  ! 

Bel.  And  beauty  equal  to  her  sprightliness.  I 
love  her,  and  she  loves  me.  She  has  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  to  her  fortune. 

Ran.  The  devil  she  has! 

Bel.  And  never  plays  at  cards. 

Ran.  Nor  does  any  one  thing  like  any  other  wo- 
man, I  suppose. 

Frank.  Not  so,  I  hope,  neither. 

Bel.  Oh,  Frankly,  Ranger,  I  never  felt  such 
ease  before  !  the  secret's  out,  and  you  don't  laugh 
at  me. 

Frank.  Laugh  at  thee  for  loving  a  woman  with 
thirty  thousand  pounds!  thou  art  a  most  unac- 
cpuntabie  fellow. 


Ran.  How  the  devil  could  he  work  her  up  to 
this  !  I  never  could  have  had  the  face  to  have  done 
it.  But,  I  know  not  how,  there  is  a  degree  of  as- 
surance in  you  modest  gentlemen,  which  we  impu- 
dent fellows  never  can  come  up  to. 

Bel.  Oh  !  your  servant,  good  sir.  You  should 
not  abuse  me  now.  Ranger,  but  do  all  you  can  to 
assist  me. 

Ran.  Why,  look  ye,  Bellamy,  I  am  a  d able 

unlucky  fellow,  and  so  will  have  nothing  to  do  in 
this  aftair:  I'll  take  care  to  be  out  of  the  way,  so 
as  to  do  you  no  harm  ;  that's  all  I  can  answer  for; 
and  so — success  attend  you.  (Going.)  I  cannot 
leave  you  quite  to  yourself  neither  ;  if  this  should 
prove  a  round-house  affair,  as  I  make  no  doubt  it 
will,  I  believe  I  may  have  more  interest  there 
than  you  ;  and  so,  sir,  you  may  hear  of  me  at— 
(  Whispers, ) 

Bel.  For  shame,  Ranger !  the  most  noted  ga- 
ming-house in  town. 

Ran.  Forgive  me  this  once,  my  boy.  I  mast  go, 
faith,  to  pay  a  debt  of  honour  to  some  of  the 
greatest  rascals  in  town.  [Exit, 

Frank.  But  where  do  you  design  to  lodge  her  1 

Bel.  At  Mr.  Meggot's.  He  is  already  gone  to 
prepare  for  her  reception. 

Frank.  The  properest  place  in  the  world  :  bis 
aunts  will  entertain  her  with  honour. 

Bel.  And  the  newness  of  her  acquaintance  will 
prevent  its  being  suspected.  Frankly,  give  me 
your  hand  :  this  is  a  very  critical  time. 

Frank.  Pho  !  none  of  your  musty  reflections  now  ! 
When  a  man  is  in  love,  to  the  very  brink  of  matri- 
mony, what  the  devil  has  he  to  do  with  Plutarch 
and  Seneca  ?  Here  is  your  servant  with  a  face  full 
of  business.  I'll  leave  you  together.  I  shall  be  at 
the  King's  Arms,  where,  if  you  want  my  assistance, 
you  may  find  me.  [_E^it. 

Enter  Buckle. 

Bel.  So,  Buckle,  you  seem  to  have  your  hands 
full. 

Buck.  Not  fuller  than  my  head,  sir,  I  promise 
you.     You  have  had  your  letter,  I  hope? 

Bel.  Yes,  and  in  it  she  refers  me  to  you  for  my 
instructions. 

Buck.  Why,  the  affair  stands  thus : — As  Mr. 
Strictland  sees  the  door  locked  and  barred  every 
night  himself,  and  takes  the  key  up  with  him,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  escape  any  way  but  through 
the  window  ;  for  which  purpose  I  have  a  ladder  of 
ropes. 

Bel.  Good. 

Buck.  And  because  a  hoop,  as  the  ladies  wear 
them  now,  is  not  the  most  decent  dress  to  come 
down  a  ladder  in,  I  have  in  the  other  bundle  a 
suit  of  boy's  clothes,  which  I  believe  will  fit  her; 
at  least,  it  will  serve  the  time  she  wants  it.  Yoa 
will  soon  be  for  pulling  it  off,  I  suppose. 

Bel.  Why,  you  are  in  spirits,  you  rogue. 

Buck.  These  I  am  now  to  convey  to  Lucetta. 
Have  you  any  thing  to  say,  sir? 

Bel.  Nothing,  but  that  I  will  not  fail  at  the  hour 
appointed.  Bring  me  word  to  Mr.  Meggot's  how 
you  go  on.  Succeed  in  this,  audit  shall  make  your 
fortune.  [^Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I.— The  Street  before  Mr.  Striclland's 
House, 

Enter  Bellamy,  iw  a  chairman's  coat. 
Bel.  How  tediously  have  the  minutes  passed 
these  last  few  hours  !  and  the  envious  rogues  will 
tly,  no  lightning  quicker,  when  we  would  have  them 
stay.— Hold !  let  me  not  mistake,  this  is  the  house. 
(Pulls  out  his  watch.)   By  heaven  it  is  not  yet  the 
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hour !  I  hear  somebody  coining.  The  moon's  bright; 
I  had  better  not  be  here  till  the  happy  instant  conies. 

lExit. 
Enter  FrankLV. 

Frank,  Wine  is  no  antidote  to  love,  but  rather 
feeds  the  flame  ;  now  am  I  such  an  amorous  puppy, 
that  I  cannot  walk  straight  home,  but  must  come 
out  of  my  way  to  take  a  view  of  my  queen's  palace 
by  moonlight.  Ay,  here  stands  the  temple  where  my 
goddess  is  adored;  the  door's  open.    (Retires.) 

Enter  Luc  ETTA. 

Luc.  (Under  the windoiv.)  Madam, madam,  hist! 
Madam,  how  shall  I  make  her  hear? 

■jACtNTHA,  in  boy's  clothes,  appears  at  the  window. 

Jac.  Who  is  there?  What's  the  matter? 

Lmc.  It  is  I,  madam  ;  you  must  not  pretend  to 
stir  till  I  give  the  word;  you'll  be  discovered  if 
you  do. 

Frank.  What  do  I  see  ?  A  man !  My  heart  mis- 
gives me.    (Aside.) 

Luc.  My  master  is  below,  sitting  up  for  Mrs. 
Clarinda.  He  raves  as  if  he  was  mad  about  her 
being  out  so  late. 

Frank.  Here  is  some  intrigue  or  other.  I  must 
see  more  of  this  before  I  give  further  way  to  love. 
j(Aside.) 

Luc.  One  minute  he  is  in  the  street ;  the  next  he 
is  in  the  kitchen  ;  now  he  will  lock  her  out,  and 
then  he'll  wait  himself,  and  see  what  figure  she 
makes  when  she  vouchsafes  to  venture  home. 
■  Jac.  I  long  to  have  it  over.  Get  me  but  once 
out  of  his  house.  * 

Frank.  Cowardly  rascal !  woulcl  I  were  in  his 
place.     (Aside.) 

Luc.  If  I  can  but  fix  him  anywhere,  I  can  let 
you  out  myself.  You  have  the  ladder  ready,  in 
case  of  necessity? 

Jac.  Yes,  yes.  [Exit  Lucetta. 

Frank.  The  ladder!  This  mustleadto  some  dis- 
covery ;  I  shall  watch  you,  my  young  gentleman,  I 
shall.    (Aside.) 

I      Enter  ClaRINda  and  Servant.  . 

Cla.  This  whist  is  a  most  enticing  devil.  I  am 
afraid  I  am  too  late  for  Mr.  Strictland's  sober 
hours. 

Jac.  Ha!  I  hear  a  noise. 

Cla.  No ;  I  see  a  light  in  Jacintha's  window. 
You  may  go  home.  (  Gives  the  Servant  money.)  I 
am  safe.  [Exit  Servant. 

Jac.  Sure  it  must  be  he.     Mr.  Bellamy — Sir. 

Frank.  Does  not  he  call  me  1     (Aside.) 

Cla.  Ha !  who's  that  ?  I  am  frightened  out  of 
my  wits — A  man !     (Aside.) 

Jac.  Is  it  you"! 

Frank.  Ye^,  yes ;  'tis  I,  tis  I. 

Jac.  Listen  at  the  door. 

Frank.  I  will ;  'tis  open.  There  is  no  noise,  all's 
quiet. 

Cla.  Sure  it  is  my  spark,  and  talking  to  Jacin- 
tha.    (Aside.) 

Frank.  You  may  come  down  the  ladder — quick. 

Jac.  Catch  it  then,  and  hold  it. 

Frank.  I  have  it.  Now  I  shall  see  what  sort  of 
mettle  my  young  spark  is  made  of.    (Aside.) 

Cla.  With  a  ladder  too !  I'll  assure  you.  But 
I  must  see  the  end  of  it.     (Aside.) 

Jac.  Hark !  did  not  somebody  speak  ? 

Frank.  No,  no  ;  be  not  fearful. — 'Sdeath  !  we 
are  discover'd.    (Frankly  and  Clarinda  retire.) 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 
Luc.  Hist !  hist !  are  you  ready  ? 
Jac.  Yes.     May  I  venture  1 
Luc,  Now  is  your  time.     He  is  in  high  confer- 


ence with  his  privy  counsellor,  Mr.  Tester.  You 
may  come  down  the  back  stairs,  and  I'll  let  you 
out.  [ExU. 

Jac.  I  will,  I  will;  and  am  heartily  glad  of  it. 

[Exit. 

Frank.  (Advancing.)  May  be  so;  but  you  andl 
shall  have  afew  words  before  you  get  offso  cleanly. 

Cla.  (Advancing.)  How  lucky  it  was  I  came 
home  at  this  instant.  I  shall  spoil  his  sport  I  be- 
lieve. (Aside.)  Do  you  know  me,  sir? 

Frank.  I  am  amazed!  You  here!  This  was 
unexpected  indeed. 

Cla.  Why,  I  believe  I  do  coTne  a  little  unexpect- 
edly, but  I  shall  amaze  you  more.  I  know  the 
whole  course  of  your  amour ;  all  the  process  of 
your  mighty  passion  from  its  first  rise. 

Frank.  What  is  all  this? 

Cla.  To  the  very  conclusion,  which  you  vainly 
hope  to  effect  this  night. 

Frank.  By  heaven,  madam,  I  know  not  what 
you  mean.  I  came  hither  purely  to  contemplate 
on  your  beauties. 

Cla.  Any.  beauties,  sir,  I  find  will  serve  your 
turn.  Did  I  not  hear  yon  talk  to  her  at  the  win- 
dow 1 

Frank.  Her! 

Cla.  Blush,  blush,  for  shame;  but  be  assured 
you  have  seen  the  last  both  of  Jacintba  and  me. 

[Exit^ 

Frank.  Jacintha!  Hear  ma,  madam — She  is 
gone.  This  must  certainly  be  Bellamy's  mistress, 
and  I  have  fairly  ruin'd  all  his  scheme.  This  it  is 
to  be  in  luck. 

Re-enter  Bellamy,  behind. 

Bel.  Ha!  a  man  under  the  window !    (Aside.) 
Frank.  No;  here  she  comes,  andl  may  convey 
her  to  him. 

i?e-e»rfer  Jacintha,  and  runs  to  Frankly,^ 

Jac.  I  have  at  last  got  to  you.  Let's  haste  away. 
—Oh! 

Frank.  Be  not  frighten'd,  lady. 

Jac.  Oh  !  I  am  abus'd,  betray  d! 

Bel.  Betray'd  I— Frankly! 

Frank.  Bellam3' ! 

Bel.  I  can  scarce  believe  it,  though  I  see  it. 
Draw^- 

Frank.  Hear  me,  Bellamy — Lady — 

Jac,  Stay— do  not  fight ! 

Frank.  I  am  innocent;  it  is  all  a  mistake. 

Jac.  For  my  sake  be  quiet.  We  shall  be  disco- 
vered ;  the  family  is  alarm'd ! 

Bel.  You  are  obeyed.  Mr.  Frankly,  there  is 
but  one  way — 

Frank.  I  understand  you.  Any  time  but  now. 
You  will  certainly  be  discovered !  To-morrow,  at 
your  chambers. 

Bel.  Till  then  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Bellamy  and  Jacintha. 

Frank.  Then,  when  he  is  cool,  I  ifiay  be  heard; 
and  the  real,  though  suspicious  account  of  this 
matter  may  be  believed.  Yet,  amidst  all  this  per- 
plexity, it  pleases  me  to  find  my  fair  incognita  is 
jealous  of  my  love. 

Strict.  (Within.)  Where's  Lucetta  1  Search 
every  place. 

Frank.  Hark !  the  cry  is  up !     I  must  be  gone. 

[ExU. 
£n/er  Strictland,  Tester,  and  Servants. 

Strict.  She's  gone !  she's  lost !  I  am  cheated  ! 
pursue  her !  seek  her  ! 

Tes.  Sir,  all  her  clothes  are  in  her  chamber. 

Serv.  Sir,  Mrs.  Clarinda  said  she  was  in  boy's 
clothes. 

Strict.  Ay,  ay,  I  know  it;  Bellamy  has  her, — 
Come  along — pursue  her.  [Exeunt, 
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Enter  Ranger. 
Ban.  Hark!  Was  not  the  noise  tbis  way? — No, 
there  is  no  game  stirring.  This  same  goddess, 
Diana,  shines  so  bright  with  her  chastity,  that, 
'egad,  I  believe  the  wenches  are  ashamed  to  look 
her  in  the  face.  Now  I  am  in  an  admirable  mood 
for  a  frolic,  have  wine  in  my  head,  and  money  in 
my  pocket,  and  so  am  famished  out  for  the  can- 
nonading of  any  countess  in  Christendom.  Ha  ! 
what  have  we  here?  a  ladder!  this  cannot  be 
placed  here  for  nothing ;  and  a  window  open!  Is 
it  love  or  mischief  now  that  is  going  on  within?  I 
care  not  which,  I  am  in  a  right  cue  for  either.  Up 
I  go,  neck  or  nothing.  Stay — do  I  not  run  a 
greater  chance  of  spoiling  sport  than  I  do  of  mak- 
ing any  ?  that  I  hate  as  much  as  I  love  the  other. 
There  can  be  no  harm  in  seeing  how  the  land  lies  ; 
I'll  up.  (Goes  up  softly.)  All  is  hush.  Ha!  a 
light,  and  a  woman !  by  all  that's  lucky,  neither 
old  nor  crooked !  I'll  in — Ha!  she  is  gone  again. 
I  will  after  her.  {Gets  in  at  the  window!)  And  for 
fear  of  the  squalls  of  virtue,  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
family,  I  will  make  sure  of  the  ladder.  Now,  for- 
tune be  my  guide. 

Scene  II. — Mrs.  Slrictland's  Dressing-room. 
Enter  Mrs.  STRiCTLAND,/o//oM)erf6y  Lucetta. 

Mrs.  S,  Well,  I  am  in  great  hopes  she  will  es- 
cape. 

Luc.  Never  fear,  madam ;  the  lovers  have  the 
start  of  him,  and  I  warrant  they'll  keep  it. 

Mrs.  S.  Were  Mr.  Strictland  ever  to  suspect 
my  being  privy  to  her  flight,  I  know  not  what 
might  be  the  consequence. 

Luc.  Then  you  had  better  be  undressing.  He 
may  return  immediately. 

As  she  is  sitting  down  at  the  Toilet,  enter  RANGER 
behind. 

Ran.  Young  and  beautiful.    (Aside.) 
Luc.  I  have  watch'd  him  pretty  narrowly  of  late, 
and  never  once  suspected  till  this  morning — 

Mrs.  S.  And  who  gave  you  authority  to  watch 
his  actions,  or  pry  into  his  secrets  ? 

Luc.  I  hope,  madam,  you  are  not  angry.  I 
thought  it  might  have  been  of  service  to  you  to 
know  my  master  was  jealous. 

Ran.  And  her  husband  jealous!     If  she  does 
but  send  avrny  the  maid,  I  am  happy.     (Aside.) 
Mrs.  S.  heave  me.     (Angrily.) 
Luc.  This  it  is  to  meddle  with  other  people's 
affairs.  [Exit  in  anger. 

Ban.  What  a  lucky  dog  I  am !  1  never  made  a 
gentleman  a  cuckold  before.  Now  impudence  as- 
sist me,     (Aside.) 

Mrs.S.  (Rises.)  Provoking!  I  am  sure  I  never 
have  deserved  it  of  him. 

Ban.  Oh,  cuckold  him  by  all  means,  madam  ;  I 
am  your  man  !  (She  shrieks.)  Oh,  fie,  madam  ;  if 
you  squall  so  cursedly,  you  will  be  discover'd. 

Mrs.  S.  Discover'd !  What  mean  you,  sir  ?  Do 
jou  come  to  abuse  me? 

Ran.  I'll  do  my  endeavour,  madam ;  you  can 
have  no  more. 

Mrs.  S.  Whence  came  you  ?  How  got  you  here  ? 
Ran.  Dear  madam,  so  long  as  I  am  here,  what 
signifies  how  I  got  here,  or  whence  I  came?  But 
that  I  may  satisfy  your  curiosity,  first,  as  to  your 
"  Whence  came  you?"  I  answer,  out  of  the  street; 
and  to  your  "How  got  you  here!"  I  say,  in  at 
the  window,  it  stood  so  invitingly  open,  it  was  ir- 
resistible. But,  madam — you  were  going  to  un- 
dress.   I  beg  I  may  not  incommode  you. 

Mrs.  S.  This  is  the  most  consummate  piece  of 
impudence ! — 

Ran.  For  heaven's  sake  have  one  drop  of  pity 
for  a  poor  young  fellow,  who  long  has  loved  you. 


Mrs.  S.  What  would  the  fellow  have? 

Ran.  Your  husband's  usage  will  excuse  you  to 
the  world. 

Mrs.  S.  I  cannot  bear  this  insolence !  Help  ! 
help! 

Ran.  Oh,  hold  that  clamorous  tongue,  madam! 
Speak  one  word  more,  and  I  am  gone,  positively 
gone. 

Mrs.  S.  Gone !  so  I  would  have  you. 

Ran.  Lord,  madam,  you  are  so  hasty ! 

Mrs.S.  Shall  I  not  speak  when  a  thief,  a  robber, 
breaks  into  my  house  at  midnight?  Help  !  help  ! 

Ran.  Ha!  no  one  hears.  Now,  Cupid,  assist 
me!  (Aside.)  Lookye,  madam,  I  never  could  make 
fine  speeches,  and  cringe,  and  bow,  and  fawn  and 
flatter,  and  lie ;  I  have  said  more  to  you  already, 
than  I  ever  said  to  a  woman  in  such  circumstances 
in  all  my  life.  But  since  I  find  you  will  yield  to 
no  persuasion  to  your  good,  I  will  gently  force  yoa 
to  be  grateful.  (  Throws  down  his  hat,  andseizes  her.) 
Come,  come,  unbend  that  brow,  and  look  more 
kindly  on  me ! 

Mrs.S.  For  shame,  sir;  thus  on  my  knees  let 
me  beg  for  mercy.     (Kneels.) 

Ran.  And  thus  on  mine,  let  me  beg  the  same. 
(Kneels,  catches,  and  kisses  her.) 

Strict.  (  Within.)  Take  away  her  sword !  she'll 
hurt  herself! 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  heavens !  that  is  my  husband's 
voice ! 

Ran.  (Rises.)  The  devil  it  is! 

Strict.  (Within.)  Take  away  her  sword,  I  say, 
and  then  I  can  close  with  her. 

Mrs.S.  He  is  upon  the  stairs,  now  coming  up  ! 
I  am  undone  if  he  sees  you. 

Ran.  Pox  on  him,  I  must  decamp  then. 
Which  way? 

Mrs.  S.  Through  tbis  passage,  into  the  next 
chamber. 

Rati.  And  so  into  the  street.  With  all  my  heart. 
You  may  be  perfectly  easy,  madam;  mum's  the 
word;  I  never  blab.  I  shall  not  leave  offso,  but 
wait  till  the  last  moment.  [Aside,  and  exit, 

Mrs.  S.  So,  he's  gone.  "What  could  I  have  said, 
if  he  had  been  discovered? 

Enter  Mr.  Strictland,  driving   in  Jacintha; 
LucETTA  following. 

Strict,  Once  more,  my  pretty  masculine  madam, 
you  are  welcome  home  ;  and  I  hope  to  keep  yo« 
somewhat  closer  than  I  have  done;  for  eight  o' 
clock  to-morrow  morning  is  the  latest  hour  you 
shall  stay  in  this  lewd  town. 

Jac.  Oh,  sir,  when  once  a  girl  is  equipp'd  with 
a  hearty  resolution,  it  is  not  your  worship's  saga- 
city, nor  the  great  chain  at  your  gate,  can  binder 
her  from  doing  what  she  has  a  mind  to. 

Strict.  Oh,  lord,  lord!  how  this  love  improves 
a  young  lady's  modesty  ! 

Jac.  Am  [  to  blame  to  seek  for  happiness  any- 
where, when  you  are  resolved  to  make  me  misera- 
ble here? 

Strict.  I  have  this  night  prevented  your  making 
yourself  so,  and  will  endeavour  to  do  it  for  the  fu- 
ture. I  have  you  safe  now,  and  the  devil  shall  not 
get  you  of  my  clutches  again.  I  have  lock'd  the 
doors  and  barred  them,  I  warrant  yon.  So  here, 
(Gives  her  a  candle.)  troop  to  your  chamber  and  to 
bed,  whilst  yon  are  well.  Go!  (Treads  on  Ranger's 
hat.)  What's  here?  a  hat!  a  man's  hat  in  my 
wife's  dressing-room !     (Looks  at  the  hat.) 

Mrs.  S.  What  shall  I  do !     (Aside.) 

Strict.  (  Takes  tip  the  hat  and  looks  at  Mrs.  Strict- 
land.)  Ha!  by  hell,  I  see 'tis  true ! 

Mrs.  S.  My  fears  confound  me.  I  dare  not  tell 
the  truth,  andknownothow  to  frame  a  \ie\(Aside.') 

Strict.  Mrs.  Strictland,  Mrs.  Strictland,  how 
came  this  hat  into  yonr  cbamb«r? 
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ZfMc.  Are  yon  that  way  disposed,  my  fine  lady, 
and  will  not  trast  me ?    {Aside.) 
Strict,  Speak,  wretch,  speak ! 
Jac.  I  conld  not  have  suspected  this.  {Aside.) 
Strict.  Why  dost  thou  not  speak? 
Mrs.  S.  Sir- 
Strict.  Guilt — 'tis  guilt  that  ties  your  tongue ! 

Luc.  I  must  hring  her  off,  however.    (Aside.) 

Strict,  My  fears  are  just,  and  I  am  miserable — 
thou  worst  of  women. 

Mrs.  S.  I  know  my  innocence,  and  can  bear  this 
no  longer. 

Strict.  I  know  you  are  false,  and  'tis  I  who  will 
bear  ray  injuries  no  longer.  {Both  walk  about  in  a 
passion.) 

Luc.  (Apart  to  Jac.)  Is  not  the  hat  yours  1  Own 
it,  madam.       [Takes  away  Jacintha's  hat,  and  exit. 

Mrs.  S.  What  ground,  what  cause  have  you  for 
jealousy,  when  you  yourself  can  witness  your 
leaving  me  was  accidental,  your  return  uncertain, 
and  expected  even  sooner  than  it  happened'?  The 
abuse  is  gross  and  palpable. 

Strict.  Why  this  is  true ! 

Mrs.S.  Indeed,  Jacintha,  I  am  innocent. 

Strict.  And  yet  this  hat  must  belong  to  some- 
body. 

Jac.  Dear  Mrs.  Strictland,  be  not  concerned ; 
when  he  has  diverted  himself  a  little  longer  with 
it — 

Strict.  Ha! 

Jac.  I  suppose  he  will  give  me  my  hat  again. 

Strict.  Your  hat? 

Jac.  Yes,  my  bat.  You  brush'd  it  from  my 
side  yourself,  and  then  trod  upon  it ;  whether  on 
purpose  to  abuse  this  lady,  or  no,  you  best  know 
yourself. 

Strict.  It  cannot  be — 'tis  all  a  lie. 

Jac.  Believe  so  still,  with  all  my  heart;  but 
the  hat  is  mine.  Now,  sir,  who  does  it  belong  to? 
(Snatches  it  and  puts  it  on.) 

Strict.  Why  did  she  look  so? 

Jac.  Your  violence  of  temper  is  too  much  for 
her.  Yon  use  her  ill,  and  then  suspect  her  for 
Ihat  confusion  which  yon  yourself  occasion. 

Strict.  Why  did  not  you  set  me  right  at  first? 

Jac.  Your  hard  usage  of  me,  sir,  is  a  sufficient 
reason  why  I  should  not  be  much  concerned  to  un- 
deceive you  at  all.  'Tis  for  your  lady's  sake  I  do 
•it  now  ;  who  deserves  much  better  of  you  than  to 
be  thus  exposed  for  every  slight  suspicion.  See 
where  she  sits  ;  go  to  her. 

Mrs.S.  (Rises.)  Indeed,  Mr.  Strictland,  I  have 
a  soul  as  much  above — 

Strict.  Whew  !  Now  you  have  both  found  your 
tongues,  and  I  must  bear  with  their  eternal  rattle. 

Jac.  For  shame,  sir!  go  to  her,  and — 

Strict.  Well,  well,  what  shall  I  say?  I  forgive 
— all  is  over.    I,  I,  I  forgive. 

Mrs.  S.  Forgive  !    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Jac.  Forgive  her!  is  that  all?    Consider,  sir — 

Strict.  Hold,  hold,  your  confounded  tongues, 
and  I'll  do  anything.  I'll  ask  pardon — or  forgive 
— or  any  thing.  Good  now,  be  quiet — I  ask  your 
pardon — there.  (Kisses  her.)  For  yon,  madam,  I 
am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  and  I  could  find  in 
my  heart  to  make  you  a  return  in  kind,  by  marry- 
ing you  to  a  beggar,  but  I  have  more  conscience. 
Come,  come  to  your  chamber.  Here,  take  this 
candle. 

Re-enter  LUCETTA,  pertly, 

Luc.  Sir,  if  you  please,  I  will  light  my  young 
lady  to  bed. 

Strict.  No,  no;  no  snch  thing,  good  madam. 
She  shall  have  nothing  but  her  pillow  to  consult 
this  night,  I  assure  you.  So  in,  in.  ^The  ladies 
take  leoKe.    Exit  Jacintha.']  Good  night,  kind  ma- 


Luc.  Pox  of  the  jealons  fool!  we  might hoth 
have  escap'd  out  of  the  window  purely.    (Aside.) 

Strict.  Go,  get  you  down;  and,  do  you  hear, 
order  the  coach  to  be  ready  in  the  morning  at  eight 
exactly.  [Exit  Lucetta.']  So,  she  is  safe  till  to- 
morrow, and  then  for  the  country  ;  and  when  she 
is  there,  I  can  manage  as  I  think  fit. 

Mrs.  S.  Dear  Mr.  Strictland— 

Strict.  I  am  not  in  the  humour,  Mrs.  Strictland, 
fit  to  talk  with  you.  Go  to  bed.  I  will  endeavour 
to  get  the  better  of  my  temper ;  if  I  can,  I'll  fol- 
low you.  [Exit  Mrs.  S.]  How  despicable  hare 
I  made  myself!  [Exit. 

Scene  III.— Another  Chamber. 
Enter  Ranger. 
Ran.  All  seems  hush'd  again,  and  I  may  venture 
out.  I  may  as  well  sneak  off  whilst  I  am  in  a 
whole  skin.  And  shall  so  much  love  and  claret  as 
I  am  in  possession  of,  only  lull  me  to  sleep,  when 
it  might  so  much  better  keep  me  waking  ?  Forbid 
it,  fortune,  and  forbid  it,  love.  This  is  a  chamber, 
perhaps  of  some  bewitching  female,  and  I  may  yet 
be  happy.  Ha !  a  light !  the  door  opens.  A  boy! 
pox  on  him.    (Retires.) 

Enter  Jacintha,  with  a  candle. 

Jac.  I  have  been  listening  at  the  door,  and  from 
their  silence,  I  conclude  they  are  peaceably  gone 
to  bed  together. 

Ran.  A  pretty  boy,  faith ;  he  seems  uneasy. 
(Aside.) 

Jac.  (Sitting  down.)  What  an  unlncky  night  has 
this  proved  to  me !  every  circumstance  has  fallen 
out  unhappily. 

Ran.  He  talks  alond.    I'll  listen.    (Aside.) 

Jac.  But  what  most  amazes  me  is,  that  Clarinda 
should  betray  me  ! 

Ran.  Clarinda!  she  must  be  a  woman.  Well, 
what  of  her?    (Aside.) 

Jac.  My  guardian  else  would  never  have  sus- 
pected my  disguise. 

Ran.  Disguise!  Ha.  it  must  be  so !  What  eyes 
she  has !  What  a  dull  rogne  was  I  not  to  suspect 
this  sooner.    (Aside.) 

Jac.  Ha,  I  had  forgot ;  the  ladder  is  at  the 
window  still,  and  I  will  boldly  venture  by  myself. 
(Rising  briskly,  she  sees  Ranger.)  Ha!  a  man,  and 
well  dressed.  Ha,  Mrs.  Strictland!  are  you  then 
at  last  dishonest. 

Rayi.  By  all  my  wishes  she  is  a  charming  woman ! 
lucky  rascal !     (Aside.) 

Jac.  But  I  will,  if  possible,  conceal  her  shame, 
and  stand  the  brunt  of  his  impertinence. 

Ran.  What  shall  I  say  to  her?  No  matter ;  any- 
thing soft  will  do  the  business.    (Aside.) 

Jac.  Who  are  you  ? 

Ran.  A  man,  young  gentleman. 

Jac.  And  what  would  you  have  ? 

Ran.  A  woman. 

Jac.  You  are  very  free,  sir.  Here  are  none  for 
you. 

Ran.  Ay,  but  there  is  one,  and  a  fair  one  too ; 
the  most  charming  creature  nature  ever  set  her 
hand  to  ;  and  you  are  the  dear  little  pilot  that  must 
direct  me  to  her  heart. 

Jac.  What  mean  you,  sir  ?  It  is  an  ofiice  I  am 
not  accustomed  to. 

Ran.  You  won't  have  far  to  go,  however.  I 
never  make  my  errands  tedious.  It  is  to  your  own 
heart,  dear  madam,  I  would  have  you  whisper  in 
my  behalf.  Nay,  never  start.  Think  you  such 
beauty  could  ever  be  concealed  from  eyes  so  well 
acquainted  with  its  charms  ? 

Jac.  What  will  become  of  me?  If  I  cry  out, 
Mrs.  Strictland  is  undone.  This  is  my  last  resort. 
(Aside.) 
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Ran.  Pardon,  dear  lady,  the  boldness  of  this 
visit,  which  your  guardian  s  care  has  forced  me  to  ; 
but  I  long  hare  loved  you,  long  doated  on  that 
beauteous  face,  and  followed  you  from  place  to 
place,  though  perhaps  unknown  and  unregarded. 

Jac.  Here's  a  special  fellow.     (Aside.) 

Ran.  Turn  then  an  eye  of  pity  on  my  sufferings  ; 
and  by  heaven,  one  tender  look  from  those  pierc- 
ing eyes,  one  touch  of  this  soft  hand — {Going  to 
take  her  hand.) 

Jac,  Hold,  sir;  no  nearer. 

Ran.  Would  more  than  repay  whole  years  of 
pain. 

Jac.  Hear  me;  but  keep  your  distance,  or  I 
raise  the  family. 

Ran.  Blessings  on  her  tongue,  only  for  prattling 
to  me.    (Aside.) 

Jac.  Oh,  for  a  moment's  courage,  and  I  shall 
shame  him  from  his  purpose.  (Aside.)  If  I  were 
certain  so  much  gallantry  had  been  shewn  on  my 
account  only — 

Ran,  You  wrong  your  beauty  to  think  that  any 
other  could  have  power  to  draw  me  hither.  By 
all  the  little  loves  that  play  about  your  lips,  I 
swear — 

Jac,  You  came  to  me,  and  me  alone. 

Ran,  By  all  the  thousand  graces  that  inhabit 
there,  you,  and  only  yon,  have  drawn  me  hither. 

Jac,  Well  said  ;  could  I  but  believe  you — 

Ran,  By  heaven  she  comes!  Ah,  honest  Ranger, 
I  never  knew  thee  fail.    (Aside,) 

Jac,  Pray,  sir,  where  did  you  leave  this  hat? 

Ran,  That  hat !  that  hat — 'tis  ray  hat — I  dropped 
it  in  the  next  chamber  as  I  was  looking  for  yours. 

Jac,  How  mean  and  despicable  do  you  look  now. 

Ran,  So,  so  !  I  am  in  a  pretty  pickle.  (Aside.) 

Jac,  You  know  by  this,  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  everything  that  has  passed  within  ;  and  how 
ill  it  agrees  with  what  you  have  professed  to  me. 
Let  me  advise  you,  sir,  to  be  gone  immediately  ; 
through  that  window  you  may  easiry  get  into  the 
street.  One  scream  of  mine,  the  least  noise  at 
that  door,  will  wake  the  house. 

itan.  Say  you  so  ?    (Aside,) 

Jac,  Believe  me,  sir,  an  injured  husband  is  not 
so  easily  appeas'd ;  and  a  suspected  ■wife,  that  is 
jealous  of  her  honour — 

Ran.  Is  the  devil,  and  so  let's  have  no  more  of 
her.  Lookye,  madam,  (geltimj  between  the  door 
and  her,)  I  have  but  one  argument  left,  and  that  is 
a  strong  one.  Look  on  me  well,  I  am  as  hand- 
some a  strong  well-made  fellow  as  any  about 
town  ;  and  since  we  are  alone,  as  I  take  it,  we  have 
no  occasion  to  be  more  private.  (Going  to  lay  hold 
of  her, ) 

Jac.  I  have  a  reputation,  sir,  and  will  maintain  it. 

Ran.  You  have  a  bewitching  pair  of  eyes, 

Jac.  Consider  my  virtue.    (Struggling.) 

Ran,  Consider  your  beauty  and  my  desires. 

Jac,  If  I  were  a  man,  you  dar'd  not  use  me 
thus. 

Ran.  I  should  not  have  the  same  temptation. 

Jac,  Hear  me,  sir,  I  will  be  heard.  (Breaks 
from  him,)  There  is  a  man  who  will  make  you  re- 
pent this  usage  of  me.  Oh,  Bellamy  !  where  art 
thou  now  1 

Ran,  Bellamy ! 

Jac,  Were  he  here,  you  durst  not  thus  affront 
me.    (  Hursts  into  tears, ) 

Ran,  His  mistress,  on  my  soul !  (Aside,)  You 
can  love,  madam ;  yon  can  love  I  find.  Her  tears 
affect  me  strangely.     (Aside,) 

Jac,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  my  passion  for  a 
man  of  virtue  and  honour.     Hove,  and  glory  in  it. 

Ran,  Oh,  brave!  and  you  can  write  letters,  you 
can. — "  I  will  not  trust  myself  liome  with  you  this 
evening,  because  I  know  it  is  inconvenient." 

Jac,  Ha! 


Ran.  "  Therefore  I  beg  you  would  procure  me 
a  lodging ;  'tis  no  matter  how  far  off  my  guardian's. 
Your's,  Jacintha." 

Jac,  The  very  words  of  my  letter !  I  am  amaz'd. 
(Aside.)     Do  you  know  Mr.  Bellamy? 

Ran,  There  is  not  a  man  on  earth  I  have  so  great 
a  value  for;  and  he  must  have  some  value  for  me, 
too,  or  he  would  never  have  shewn  me  your  pretty 
epistle  ;  think  of  that,  fair  lady.  The  ladder  is  at 
the  window;  and  so,  madam,  I  hope  delireriug 
you  safe  into  his  arms,  will  in  some  measure  ex- 
piate the  crime  I  have  been  guilty  of  to  you. 

Jac.  Good  heaven !  how  fortunate  is  this ! 

Ran.  I  believe  I  make  myself  appear  more 
wicked  than  I  really  am.  For  d — n  me,  if  I  do  not 
feel  more  satisfaction  in  the  thoughts  of  restoring 
you  to  my  friend,  than  I  could  have  pleasure  in 
any  favour  your  bounty  could  have  bestowed.  Let 
any  other  rake  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say 
the  same. 

Jac,  Your  generosity  transports  me. 

Ran,  Let  us  lose  no  time  then  ;  the  ladder's 
ready.    Where  were  you  to  lodge? 

Jac.  At  Mr.  Meggot's. 

Ran.  At  my  friend  Jacky's  1  Better  and  better 
still. 

Jac.  Are  you  acquainted  with  him  too? 

Ran,  Ay,  ay ;  why,  did  I  not  tell  you  at  first 
that  I  was  one  of  your  old  acquaintance?  I  know 
all  about  you,  you  see  ;  though  the  devil  fetch  me 
if  ever  I  saw  you  before.  Now,  madam,  give  me 
your  hand. 

Jac,  And  now,  sir,  have  with  you. 

Ran.  Then  thou  art  a  girl  of  spirit.  And  though 
I  long  to  hug  you  for  trusting  yourself  with  me,  I 
will  not  beg  a  single  kiss,  till  Bellamy  himself 
shall  give  me  leave.  He  must  fight  well  that  takes 
you  from  me.  [^Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — The  Piazza. 
Enter  BELLAMY  and  FRANKLY. 

Bel.  Psha!  what  impertinent  devil  put  it  into 
your  head  to  meddle  with  my  affairs'? 

Frank.  You  know  I  went  thither  in  pursuit  of 
another. 

Bel.  I  know  nothing  you  had  to  do  there  at  all. 

Frank.  I  thought,  Mr.  Bellamy,  you  were  alover. 

Bel.  I  am  so ;  and  therefore  should  be  forgiven 
this  sudden  warmth. 

Frank.  And  therefore  should  forgive  the  fond 
impertinence  of  a  lover. 

Bel.  Jealousy,  you  know,  is  as  natural  an  inci- 
dent to  love — 

Frank.  As  curiosity.  By  one  piece  of  silly  cu- 
riosity I  have  gone  nigh  to  ruin  both  myselt  and 
you  ;  let  not  then  your  jealousy  complete  our  mis- 
fortunes. I  fear  I  have  lost  a  mistress  as  well  as 
you ;  then  let  us  not  quarrel.  All  may  come  right 
i.gain. 

Bel.  It  is  impossible.  She  is  gone,  removed 
for  ever  from  my  sight ;  she  is  in  the  country  by 
this  time. 

Frank.  How  did  you  lose  her  after  we  parted? 

Bel.  By  too  great  confidence.  When  I  got  her 
to  my  chair,  the  chairmen  were  not  to  be  found. 
And.  safe  as  I  thought  in  our  disguise,  I  actually 
put  lier  into  the  chair,  when  Mr.  Strictland.and  hia 
servants  were  in  sight ;  which  I  had  no  sooner 
done,  than  they  surrounded  us,  overpowered  me,, 
and  carried  her  away. 

Frank,  Unfortunate  indeed  !  Could  you  not  make 
a  second  attempt  ? 

Bel,  I  had  designed  it ;  but  when  I  came  to  the 
door,  I  found  theladder  removed  ;  and  hearing  no 
noise,  seeing  no  lights,  nor  being  able  to  make  any 
body  answer,  I  concluded  all  attempts  as  imprac- 


Scene  1.] 

ticable  as  I  now  find  them.     Ha!  I  see  Lucetta 
coming.    Then  thej'  may  be  still  in  town. 

Enter  Lucetta. 

Lucetta,  welcome!   what  news  of  Jacintha? 
■  Luc.  News,  sir !  you  fright  me  out  of  my  senses ! 
Why,  is  she  not  with  you? 

Bel.  What  do  you  mean*!  With  me  !  I  have  not 
seen  her  since  I  lost  her  last  night. 

Luc.  Good  heav'n  !  then  she  is  undone  for  ever. 

Frank.  Why,  Avhat's  the  matter? 

Bel.  Speak  out ;  I'm  all  amazement. 

Luc.  She  is  escaped,  without  any  of  us  knowing 
how.  Nobody  missed  her  till  morning.  We  all 
thought  she  went  away  with  you.  But  heaven 
knows  now  what  may  have  happened. 

Bel.  Somebody  must  have  accompanied  her  in 
her  flight. 

Luc.  We  know  of  nobody  :  we  are  all  in  confu- 
sion at  home.  My  master  swears  revenge  on  you. 
My  mistress  says  a  stranger  has  her. 

Bel.  A  stranger ! 

Luc.  But  Mrs.  Clarinda — 

Bel.  Clarinda!  who  is  she? 

Luc.  The  lady,  sir,  who  you  saw  at  oar  house 
last  night.     {To  Frankly.) 

Frank.  Ha!  what  of  her? 

Luc.  She  says,  she  is  sure  one  Frankly  is  the 
man  ;  she  saw  them  together,  and  knows  it  to  be 
true. 

Frank.  Damned  fortune  !     (Aside.) 

Luc.  Sure  this  is  not  Mr.  Frankly. 

Frank.  Nothing  will  convince  him  now.  (Aside.) 

Bel.  (Looking  at  Frankly.)  Ha!  'tis  true!  I  see 
it  is  true.  (Aside.)  Lucetta,  run  up  to  Buckle,  and 
take  him  with  you  to  search  wherever  you  can. 
(Puts  her  out.)  Now,  Mr.  Frankly,  I  have  found 
you. — You  have  used  me  so  ill,  that  yon  force  me 
to  forget  you  are  my  friend. 

Frank.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Bel.  Draw. 

Frank.  Are  you  mad"?  By  heavens  I  am  innocent. 

Bel.  I  have  heard  you,  and  will  no  longer  be  im- 
posed on.     Defend  yourself. 

Frank.  Nay,  if  you  are  so  hot,  I  draw  to  defend 
myself,  as  I  would  against  a  madman. 

E7iter  Ranger. 

Ran.  Whatthe  devil,  swords  at  noon-day !  Have 
among  you,  faith!  (Parts  them.)  What's  here, 
Bellamy.  Yes,  'gad,  you  are  Bellamy,  and  you  are 
Frankly  ;  put  up,  both  of  you,  or  else,  I  am  a  de- 
vilish fellow  when  once  my  sword  is  out. 

Bel.  We  shall  have  a  time — 

Ran.  (Pushing  Bellamy  one  way.)  A  time  for 
what? 

Frank.  I  shall  be  always  as  ready  to  defend  my 
innocence  as  now. 

Ran.  (Pushing  Bellamy  the  other  way.)  Inno- 
cence !  ay,  to  be  sure,  at  your  age,  a  mighty  inno- 
cent fellow,  no  doubt.  But  what  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  is  it  that  ails  you  both  ?  are  you 
mad  1  The  last  time  I  saw  you,  you  were  hugging 
and  kissing ;  and  now  you  are  cutting  one  another's 
throats  ;  I  never  knew  any  good  come  of  one  fel- 
low's beslavering  another  ;  but  I  shall  put  you  into 
a  better  humour,  I  warrant  you.  Bellamy,  Frank- 
ly, listen  both  of  you :  Such  fortune,  such  a  scheme — 

Bel.  Pr'ythee,  leave  fooling.     What,  art  drunk? 

Frank.  He  is  always  so,  I  think. 

Ran.  And  who  gave  you  the  privilege  of  think- 
ing? Drunk,  no;  I  am  not  drunk. — Tipsy,  per- 
haps, with  my  good  fortune,  merry,  and  in  spirits, 
though  I  have  not  fire  enough  to  run  my  friend 
through  the  body.  Not  drunk,  though  Jack  Meg- 
got  and  I  have  boxed  it  about.  Champaigue  was  the 
word  for  two  whole  hours,  by  Shrewsbury  clock. 
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Bel.  Jack  Meggot !  Why,  I  left  him  at  one,  going 
to  bed. 

Ran.  That  may  be,  but  I  made  shift  to  rouse  him 
and  his  family  by  four  this  morning.  Ounds,  I 
pick'd  up  a  wench,  and  carried  her  to  his  house. 

Bel.  Ha! 

Ra7i.  Such  a  variety  of  adventures.  Nay,  you 
shall  hear  ;  but  before  I  begin,  Bellamy,  you  shall 
promise  me  half  a  dozen  kisses  beforehand  :  for 
the  devil  fetch  me  if  that  little  jade,  Jacintha,  would 
give  me  one,  though  I  pressed  hard. 

Bel.  Who,  Jacintha?  press  to  kiss  Jacintha? 

Ran.  Kiss  her!  ay;  why  not?  is  she  not  a  wo- 
man, and  made  to  be  kissed? 

Bel.  Kiss  her,  I  shall  run  distracted  ! 

Ran,  How  could  I  help  it,  when  I  had  her  alone, 
you  rogue,  in  her  bed-chamber  at  midnight !  if  I 
had  been  to  be  sacrificed,  I  should  have  done  it. 

Bel.  Bed-chamber,  at  midnight !  I  can  hold  no 
longer. — Draw. 

Frank.  Be  easy,  Bellamy,     (hiterposing .) 

Bel.  He  has  been  at  some  of  his  d d  tricks 

with  her. 

Frank.  Hear  him  out. 

-Raw.  'Sdeath,  how  could  I  know  she  was  his 
mistress?  But  I  tell  this  story  most  miserably.  I 
should  have  told  you  first,  I  was  in  another  lady's 
chamber.  By  thS  Lord,  I  got  in  at  the  window  by 
a  ladder  of  ropes. 

Frank.  Ha!  another  lady? 

Ran.  Another  :  and  stole  in  upon  her  whilst  she 
was  undressing ;  beautiful  as  an  angel,  blooming 
and  young. 

Frartk.  What,  in  the  same  house  ? 

Bel.  What  is  this  to  Jacintha?  Ease  me  of  my 
pain. 

Ran.  Ay,  ay,  in  the  same  house,  on  the  same 
floor.  The  sweetest  little  angel.  But  I  design  to 
have  another  touch  with  her. 

Frank.  'Sdeath  !  but  you  shall  have  a  touch  with 
me  first. 

Bel.  Slay,  Frankly.     (Interposing.) 

Ran.  Why,  what  strange  madness  has  possess'd 
you  both,  that  nobody  must  kiss  a  pretty  wench 
but  yourselves  ? 

Bel.  "What  became  of  Jacintha? 

Ran.  Ounds!  what  have  you  done,  that  j'ou  must 
monopolize  kissing  ? 

Frank.  Pr'ythee,  honest  Ranger,  ease  me  of  the 
pain  I  am  in.     Was  her  name  Clarinda? 

Bel.  Speak  in  plain  words,  where  Jacintha  is ; 
where  to  be  found  ?     Dear  boy,  tell  me. 

Ran.  Ay,  now  it  is,  honest  Ranger  ;  and,  dear 
boy,  tell  me ;  and  a  minute  ago,  my  throat  was  to 
be  cut,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  not  to  open  my 
lips.  But  here  comes  Jack  Meggot,  who  will  let 
you  into  all  the  secret,  though  he  designed  to  keep 
it  from  you,  in  half  the  time  that  I  can,  though  I 
had  ever  so  great  a  mind  to  tell  it  you. 

Enter  Jack  Meggot. 

J.  Meg.  So,  save  ye,  save  ye,  lads !  we  have 
been  frightened  out  of  our  wits  for  you.  Not  hear- 
ing of  Mr.  Bellamy,  poor  Jacintha  is  ready  to  sink 
for  fear  of  any  accident. 

Bel.  Is  she  at  your  house  ? 

/.  Meg.  Why,  did  not  you  know  that  ?  We  dis- 
patched master  Ranger  to  you  three  hours  ago. 

Ran.  Ay,  plague!  but  I  had  business  of  my  own, 
so  I  could  not  come.  Harkye,  Frankly,  Is  your 
girl,  maid,  wife,  or  widow? 

Frank.  A  maid,  I  hope. 

Ran.  The  odds  are  against  you,  Charles. — But 
mine  is  married,  you  rogue,  and  her  husband  jealous. 
The  devil  is  in  it  if  I  do  not  reap  some  reward  for 
my  last  night's  service. 

Bel.  He  has  certainly  been  at  Mrs.  Strictland 
herself.    But,  Frankly,  I  dare  not  look  on  you, 
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Frank,  This  one  embrace  cancels  all  thonghts  of 
enmity.     (^Embracing  him.) 

Bel.  Thoa  generous  man !  But  I  must  haste  to 
ease  Jacintha  of  ber  fears.  [Exit. 

Frank.  And  I  to  make  up  matters  with  Clarinda. 

[Exit. 

Ran.  And  I  to  some  kind  wench  or  other,  Jack. 
Bat  where  I  shall  find  her,  heaven  knows.  And  so, 
my  service  to  your  monkey. 

/.  Meg.  Adieu,  rattlepate.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— nc  Hall  of  Mr.  Strictland's  House. 
Enter  Mrs.  Strictland  and  Clarinda. 

Mrs.  S.  But  why  in  such  a  hurry,  my  dear  1  stay 
till  your  servants  can  go  along  with  you. 

Cla.  Oh,  no  matter;  they'll  follow  with  my  things. 
It  is  but  a  little  way  oft",  and  my  chair  will  guard 
me.  After  my  staying  out  so  late  last  night,  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Strictland  will  think  every  minute  an  age 
whilst  I  am  in  his  house. 

Mrs.  S.  I  am  as  much  amazed  at  his  suspecting 
your  innocence  as  my  ovrn  ;  and  every  time  I  think 
of  it,  I  blush  at  my  present  behaviour  to  you. 

Cla.  No  ceremony,  dear  child. 

Mrs.  S.  No,  Clarinda,  I  am  too  well  acquainted 
■with  your  good  humour.  But  I  fear  in  the  eye  of  a 
malicious  world,  it  may  look  like  a  confirmation  of 
his  suspicion. 

Cla.  My  dear,  if  the  world  will  speak  ill  of  me, 
for  the  little  innocent  gaiety  which  I  think  the  pe- 
culiar happiness  of  my  temper,  I  know  no  way  to 
prevent  it,  and  am  only  sorry  the  world  is  so  ill- 
natured  :  but  I  shall  not  part  with  my  mirth,  I  as- 
sure them,  so  long  as  I  know  it  innocent.  I  wish, 
my  dear,  this  may  be  the  greatest  uneasiness  your 
husband's  jealousy  ever  gives  yon. 

Mrs.  S.  I  hope  he  never  again  may  have  such 
occasion  as  he  had  last  night. 

Cla.  You  are  so  unfashionable  a  wife.  Why, 
last  night's  accident  would  have  made  half  the 
wives  in  London  easy  for  life.  Has  not  his  jealousy 
discovered  itself  openly?  And  are  not  you  inno- 
centl  There  is  nothing  but  your  foolish  temper 
that  prevents  his  being  absolutely  in  your  power. 

Mrs.  S.  Clarinda,  this  is  too  serious  an  aff"air  to 
laugh  at.  Let  me  advise  you  ;  take  care  of  Mr. 
Frankly,  observe  his  temper  well ;  and  if  he  has 
the  least  taint  of  jealousy,  cast  hira  off,  and  never 
trust  to  keeping  him  in  your  power. 

Cla.  You  will  hear  little  more  of  Frankly,  I  be- 
lieve.    Here  is  Mr.  Strictland. 

Enter  STRICTLAND  and  Lucetta. 

Strict.  Lucetta  says  yon  want  me,  madam. 

Cla.  I  trouble  you,  sir,  only  that  I  might  return 
you  thanks  for  the  civilities  I  have  received  in  your 
family,  before  I  took  my  leave. 

Strict.  Keep  them  to  yourself,  dear  madam.  As 
it  is  at  ray  request  that  you  leave  my  house,  your 
Ihanks  upon  that  occasion  are  not  very  desirable. 

Cla.  Oh,  sir,  you  need  not  fear.  My  thanks  were 
only  for  your  civilities.  They  will  not  overburden 
you.  But  I'll  conform  to  your  humour,  sir,  and 
part  with  as  little  ceremony, — 

Strict.  As  we  met. 

Cla.  The  brute!  ( ^ side.)  My  dear, good  by ;  we 
may  meet  again.  (To  Mrs.  Strictland.) 

Strict.  If  you  dare  trust  me  with  your  hand, — 

CUi.  Lucetta,  remember  my  instructions.  Now, 
sir,  have  with  you.  (Strictland  leads  Clarinda  out.) 

Mrs.  S.  Are  her  instructions  cruel  or  kind,  Lu- 
cetta 1    For  I  suppose  they  relate  to  Mr.  Frankly. 

Luc.  Have  you  a  mind  to  try  if  I  can  keep  a 
secret  as  well  as  yourself,  madam?  But  I  will 
shew  you  1  am  fit  to  be  trusted  by  keeping  this, 
though  it  signifies  nothing. 

Mrs.  S.  This  answer  is  not  so  civil,  I  think. 


Luc.  I  beg  pardon,  madam,  I  meant  it  not  to 
offend. 

Mrs.  S.  Pray  let  us  have  no  more  such.  I  neither 
desire  nor  want  your  assistance. 

i?e-cn<er  Strictland. 

Strict.  She  is  gone  ;  I  feel  myself  somewhat  easier 
already.  Since  I  have  begun  the  day  with  gallan- 
try, madam,  shall  I  conduct  you  up? 

Mrs.  S.  There  is  something,  sir,  which  gives 
you  secret  uneasiness.    I  wish — 

Strict.  Perhaps  so,  madam  ;  and  perhaps  it  may 
soon  be  no  secret  at  all.    (Leads  her  met.) 

Luc.  Would  I  were  once  well  settled  with  my 
young  lady,  for  at  present  this  is  but  an  odd  sort 
of  a  queer  family.  Last  night's  affair  puzzles  me. 
A  hat  there  was  that  belonged  to  none  of  us,  that's 
certain  ;  madam  was  in  a  fright,  that  is  as  certain  ; 
and  I  brought  all  off.  Jacintha  escaped,  no  one  of 
us  knows  how.  The  good  man's  jealousy  was  yes- 
terday groundless  ;  yet,  to-day,  in  my  mind,  he  is 
very  much  in  the  right.  Mighty  odd,  all  this  ! 
Somebody  knocks.  If  this  should  be  Clarinda's 
spark,  I  have  an  odd  message  for  him  too.  (She 
opens  the  door.) 

Enter  Fra'SKLY. 

Frank.  So,  my  pretty  handmaid,  meeting  with 
you  gives  me  some  hopes.  May  I  speak  with  Cla- 
rinda 1 

Luc.  Whom  do  you  want,  sir"? 

Frank.  Clarinda,  child.  The  young  lady  I  was 
admitted  to  yesterday. 

Lmc.  Clarinda !  No  such  person  lives  here,  I  as- 
sure you. 

Frank.  Where  then  ? 

Luc.  I  don't  know  indeed,  sir. 

Frank.  Will  you  inquire  within! 

Luc.  Nobody  knows  in  this  house,  sir,  yoa  will 
find. 

Frank.  What  do  you  mean  ?  She  is  a  friend  of 
Jacintha's,  your  lady.  I  will  take  my  oath  she  was 
here  last  night ;  and  you  yourself  spoke  of  her  being 
here  this  morning. — Not  know  ! 

Lmc.  No  ;  none  of  us  know.  She  went  away  of 
a  sudden,  no  one  of  us  can  imagine  whither. 

Frank.  Why  faith,  child,  thou  hast  a  tolerable 
face,  and.  hast  delivered  this  denial  very  hand- 
somely ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  your  impertinence 
this  morning  had  liked  to  have  cost  me  my  life  ; 
now  therefore  make  me  amends.  I  come  from 
your  young  mistress  ;  I  come  from  Mr.  Bellamy; 
I  come  with  my  purse  full  of  gold,  that  persuasive 
rhetoric,  to  win  you  to  let  me  see  and  speak  to  this 
Clarinda  once  again. 

Luc.  She  is  not  here,  sir. 

Frank.  Direct  me  to  her. 

Luc.  No,  I  can't  do  that  neither. 

Re-enter  STRICTLAND  behind. 

Strict.  I  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door,  and  a 
man's  voice. — Ha  .'     (Aside.) 

Frank.  Deliver  this  letter  to  her. 

Strict.  By  all  my  fears,  a  letter  !     (Aside.) 

Luc.  1  don't  know  but  I  may  be  tempted  to  do 
that. 

Frank.  Take  it  then,  and  with  it  this.  (Kisses 
her  and  gives  her  money.) 

Strict.  Um !  there  are  two  bribes  in  a  breath ! 
What  a  jade  she  is  L    (Aside.) 

Luc.  Ay,  this  gentleman  understands  reason. 
(Aside.) 

Frank.  And  be  assured  you  oblige  your  mistress 
while  you  are  serving  me. 

Strict.  Her  mistress  ! — Damned  sex  !  and  damned 
wife,  thou  art  an  epitome  of  that  sex  !     ( Aside.) 

Frank.  And  if  you  can  procure  me  an  answer, 
your  fee  shall  be  enlarged.  [Exit. 

Luc.  The  next  step  is  to  get  her  to  read  this 
letter. 
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Strict.  (Snatches  the  letter.)  No  noise ;  but  stand 
silent  there  whilst  I  read  this.  (Breaks  it  open  and 
drops  the  case. — Reads.) 

Madam, — The  gaiety  of  a  heart  happy  as  mine  was 
yesterday,  may,  I  hope,  easily  excuse  the  unseason- 
able  visit  I  made  your  house  last  night.  Death  and 
the  devil !  confusion  !  I  shall  run  distracted.  It  is 
too  much !  There  was  a  man  then  to  whom  the  bat 
belonged  ;  and  I  was  gulled,  abused,  cheated,  im- 
posed on  by  a  chit,  a  child.  Oh,  woman,  woman ! 
But  I  will  be  calm,  search  it  to  the  bottom,  and 
have  a  full  revenge. 

Luc.  So,  here's  fine  work  I  He'll  make  himself 
very  ridiculous  though.    (Aside.) 

Strict.  (Reads.)  I  know  my  innocence  will  appear 
so  manifestly,  that  I  need  only  appeal  to  the  lady  who 
accompanied  you  at  Bath.  Your  very  humble  ser- 
vant, good,  innocent,  fine  madam  Clarinda.  And  I 
do  not  doubt  but  her  good  nature  will  not  let  you  per- 
sist in  injuring  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Charles  Frankly. 
Now  who  can  say  my  jealousy  lacked  foundation, 
or  my  suspicion  of  fine  madam's  innocent  gaiety 
was  unjust?  Gaiety  !  why,  ay,  'twas  gaiety  brought 
him  hither.  My  wife  may  be  false  in  gaiety.  "What 
a  number  of  things  become  fashionable  under  the 
notion  of  gaiety.  "What,  you  received  this  epistle 
in  gaiety  too  ;  and  were  to  deliver  it  to  my  wife,  I 
suppose,  when  the  gay  fit  came  next  upon  her? 
"Why,  you  impudent  young  strumpet,  do  you  laugh 
at  me  ? 

Luc.  I  would,  if  I  dared,  laugh  heartily.  Be 
pleased,  sir,  only  to  look  at  that  piece  of  paper 
that  lies  there. 

Strict.  Ha  ! 

Luc.  I  have  not  touched  it,  sir.  It  is  the  case 
that  letter  came  in,  and  the  direction  will  inform 
yon  whom  I  was  tp  deliver  it  to. 

Strict.  This  is  directed  to  Clarinda ! 

Imc.  Oh,  is  it  so  !  Now  read  it  over  again,  and 
all  your  foolish  doubts  will  vanish. 

Strict.  I  have  no  doubts  at  all.  I  am  satisfied 
that  you,  Jacintha,  Clarinda,  my  wife,  all  are — 

Luc.  Lud,  lud  !  you  will  make  a  body  mad. 

Strict,  Hold  your  impertinent  tongue. 

Luc.  You'll  find  the  thing  to  be  just  as  I  say,  sir. 

Strict.  Be  gone.  [Exit  Lucetta.1  They  must  be 
poor  at  the  work,  indeed,  if  they  aid  not  lend  one 
another  their  names.  'Tis  plain,  'tis  evident,  and 
I  am  miserable.  But  for  my  wife,  she  shall  not 
stay  one  night  longer  in  my  house.  Separation, 
shame,  contempt,  shall  be  her  portion.  I  am  deter- 
mined in  the  thing ;  and  when  once  it  is  over,  I  may 
perhaps  be  easy.  \_Exit. 

SCENE  III.— rAe  Street. 
Clarinda  brought  in  a  chair,  followed  by  Ranger. 

Ran.  Harkye,  chairman !  d — n  your  confounded 
trot.    Go  slower. 

Cla.  Here,  stop. 

Ran.  By  heavens !  the  monsters  hear  reason  and 
obey. 

Cla.  (Letting  down  the  window.)  "What  trouble- 
some fellow  was  that  ? 

1  Chair.  Some  rake,  I  warrant,  that  cannot  carry 
hiqiself  home,  and  wants  us  to  do  it  for  him. 

Cla.  There — and  pray  do  you  take  care  I  be  not 
troubled  with  him.     (Goes  into  a  house.) 

Ran.  That's  as  much  as  to  say  now,  pray  follow 
me.  Madam,  you  are  a  charming  woman,  and  I 
will  do  it. 

1  Chair.  Stand  ofiT,  sir. 

Ran.  Pr'ythee,  honest  fellow,  what,  what  writ- 
ing is  that  1    (Endeavouring  to  get  in  to  the  house.) 

2  Chair.  You  come  not  here. 

Ran.  Lodgings  to  be  let :  a  pretty  convenient  in- 
scription, and  the  sign  of  a  good  modest  family. 


There  may  be  lodgings  for  gentlemen  as  well  as 
ladies.  Harkye,  rogues,  I'lllay  you  all  the  silver 
I  have  in  my  pocket,  there  it  is,  I  get  in  there  ia 
spite  of  your  teeth,  ye  pimps.  (Throws  down  the 
money,  and  goes  in.) 

Cla.  (Within.)  Chair,  chair,  chair! 

1  Chair,  "Who  calls  chair?  "What  have  you  let 
the  gentleman  in  ? 

2  Chair.  I'll  tell  you  what,  partner,  he  certainly 
slipped  by  whilst  we  were  picking  up  the  money. 
Come,  take  up.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Clarinda' s  Lodgings. 
Enter  Clarinda, /oZZowed  by  Maid, 

Maid.  Bless  me,  madam,  you  seem  disordered; 
what's  the  matter  ? 

Cla.  Some  impertinent  fellow  followed  the  chair, 
and  I  am  afraid  they  let  him  in.  (A  noise  between 
Ranger  and  Landlady.)  I  should  certainly  know 
that  voice.  My  madcap  cousin  Ranger,  as  I  live. 
I  am  sure  he  does  not  know  me.  If  I  could  but 
hide  my  face  now,  what  sport  I  should  have  !  A 
mask  !  a  mask  !  run  and  see  if  you  can  find  a  mask. 

Maid.  I  believe  there  is  one  above. 

Cla,  Run,  run,  and  fetch  it.  \^Exit  maid.']  Here 
he  comes. 

Enter  KxtiGEK  and  Landlady. 

How  unluckly  this  is.  (Turning  from  them.) 

Land,  What's  your  business  here,  unmannerly 

sir? 
Ran,  "Well,  let's  see  these  lodgings  that  are  to 

be  let.    'Gad,  a  very  pretty  neat  tenement. — But 

harkye,  is  it  real  and  natural,  all  that,  or  only 

patched  up  and  new  painted  this  summer  season, 

against  the  town  fills  ? 

Land,  What  does  the  saucy  fellow  mean  with 

his  double  tenders  here  ?  Get  you  down. 

Re-enter  Maid,  with  a  mask. 

Maid.  Here  is  a  very  dirty  one.  (Aside  to  Cla- 
rinda. ) 

Cla.  No  matter.  lExit  Maid.']  Now  we  shall  see 
a  little  what  he  would  be  at.    (Aside.) 

Land.  This  is  an  honest  house.  For  all  your 
laced  waistcoat,  I'll  have  you  thrown  down  neck 
and  heels. 

Ran,  Pho !  not  in  such  a  hurry,  good  old  lady — 
A  mask  !  nay,  with  all  my  heart.  It  saves  a  world 
of  blushing.  Have  you  ne'er  a  one  for  me.  lam 
apt  to  be  ashamed  myself  on  these  occasions. 

Land,  Get  vou  down,  I  say. 

Ran.  Not  if  I  guess  right,  old  lady.  Madam  : 
( To  Clarinda,  who  makes  signs  to  the  Landlady  to 
retire.)  look  ye  there  now!  that  a  woman  should 
live  to  your  age,  and  know  so  little  of  the  matter. 
Be  gone.  [^Exit  Landlady,]  By  her  forwardness, 
this  should  be  a  whore  of  quality.  My  boy.  Ran- 
ger, thou  art  in  luck  to-day.  She  won't  speak,  I 
find,  then  I  will.  (Aside.)  Delicate  lodgings  truly, 
madam  ;  and  very  neatly  furnished. — A  very  con- 
venient room  this,  I  must  needs  own,  to  entei'tain 
a  mixed  company.  But,  my  dear  charming  crea- 
ture, does  not  that  door  open  to  a  more  commodi- 
ous apartment,  for  the  happiness  of  a  private  friend 
Or  so?  The  prettiest  brass  lock — Fast,  urn  ;  that 
won't  do.  'Sdeath,  yon  are  a  beautiful  vfoman; 
I  am  sure  you  are.  Pr'ythee  let  me  see  your 
face.  It  is  your  interest,  child,  the  longer  jou  de- 
lay, the  more  I  shall  expect.  Therefore,  (Takes 
her  hand.)  my  dear,  soft,  kind,  new  acquaintance, 
thus  let  me  take  your  hand,  and  whilst  you  gently, 
with  the  other,  let  day-light  in  upon  me,  let  me 
softly  hold  you  to  me,  that  with  my  longing  lips 
I  may  receive  the  warmest,  best  impression.  (She 
unmasks. )  Clarinda ! 

Cla.  Ha,  ha!  your  servant,  cousin  Ranger. — 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
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Ran.  Oh,  your  bumble  servant,  madam.  You 
had  like  to  have  been  beholden  to  your  mask, 
cousin.    I  must  brazen  it  out.     (^Aside.) 

Cla.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  were  not  so  happy  in  your 
disguise,  sir.  The  pretty  stagger  in  your  gait, 
that  happy  disposition  of  your  wig,  the  genteel  neg- 
ligence oC  your  whole  person,  and  those  pretty 
flowers  of  modish  gallantry,  made  it  impossible  to 
mistake  you,  my  sweet  coz. — Ha,  ha! 

Ran.  Oh,  I  knew  you  too;  but  I  fancied  you 
had  taken  a  particular  liking  to  my  person,  and 
had  a  mind  to  sink  the  relation  under  that  little 
piece  of  black  velvet;  and,  'egad,  you  never  find 
me  behind-hand  in  a  frolic.  But  since  it  is  other- 
wise, my  merry,  good-humoured  cousin,  I  am  as 
heartily  glad  to  see  you  in  town,  as  I  should  be  to 
meet  any  of  my  old  bottle  acquaintance. 

Cla.  And  on  my  side  I  am  as  happy  in  meeting 
your  worship,  as  I  should  be  in  a  rencounter  with 
ever  a  petticoat  in  Christendom. 

Ran.  And  if  you  have  any  occasion  for  a  dang- 
ling gallant  to  Vauxhall,  Ranelash,  or  even  the  poor 
neglected  Park,  you  are  so  unlike  the  rest  of  your 
virtuous  sisters  of  the  petticoat,  that  I  will  venture 
myself  with  you. 

Cla.  Take  care  what  you  promise  ;  for  who 
knows  but  this  face,  you  were  pleased  to  say  so 
many  pretty  things  of  before  you  saw  it,  may  raise 
so  many  rivals  among  your  kept  mistresses  and 
demireps  of  quality. 

Rail.  Hold,  hold !  a  truce  with  your  satire,  sweet 
coa  ;  or  if  scandal  must  be  the  topic  of  every  vir- 
tuous woman's  conversation, call  for  your  tea-water, 
and  let  it  be  in  its  proper  element.  Come,  your 
tea,  your  tea. 

Cla.  With  all  my  heart.     Who's  there? 

Re-enter  Maid. 
Get  tea.  [E.vit  Maid-I  Upon  condition  that  you  stay 
till  it  comes. 

Ran.  That  is  according  as  you  behave,  madam, 

Cla,  Oh,  sir,  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  favour. 

Ran.  Nay,  you  may,  I  assure  you;  for  there  is 
but  one  woman  of  virtue  besides  yourself,  I  would 
stay  with  ten  minutes  (and  I  have  not  known  her 
above  these  twelve  hours;)  the  insipidity,  or  the 
rancourof  their  discourse,  is  insuft'erable. — 'Sdeath! 
I  had  rather  take  the  air  with  my  grandmother. 

Cla.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  the  ladies  are  highly  obliged  to 
you,  I  vow. 

Ran.  I  tell  you  what ;  the  lady  I  speak  of  was 
obliged  to  nie,  and  the  generous  girl  is  ready  to 
own  it. 

Cla.  And  pray  when  was  it  you  did  virtue  this 
considerable  service? 

Ran.  But  this  last  night,  the  devil  fetch  me!  A 
romantic  whim  of  mine  conveyed  me  into  her  cham- 
ber, where  I  found  her,  young  and  beautiful,  alone, 
at  midnight,  dressed  like  a  soft  Adonis  ;  her  lovely 
hair  all  loose  about  her  shoulders. 

Cla.  In  boy's  clothes!  this  is  worth  attending  to. 
{Aside.) 

Ran.  'Gad,  I  no  more  suspected  her  being  a  wo- 
man, than  I  did  your  being  my  cater-cousin. 

Cla.  How  did  you  discover  it  at  last? 

Ran.  Why,  failh,  she  very  modestly  dropped  me 
a  hint  of  it  herself. 

Cla.  Herself!  If  thisshouldbe  Jacintha!  (Aside.) 

Ran.  Ay,  'fore  'gad,  did  she  ;  which  I  imagined 
a  good  sign  at  midnight,  ay,  cousin  !  So  I  even  in- 
vented a  long  story  of  a  passion  I  had  for  her, 
though  I  had  never  seen  her  before ;  you  know  my 
old  way,  and  said  so  many  such  tender  things. 

Cla.  As  you  said  to  me  just  now. 

Ran.  Pho  !  quite  in  anotiier  style,  I  assure  you. 
It  was  midnight,  and  I  was  in  a  right  cue. 

4Jla.  Well,  and  what  did  she  answer  to  all  these 
protestations? 


Ran.  Why,  instead  of  running  into  my  arms  at      ) 
once,  as  I  expected,-^ 

Cla.  To  be  sure. 

Ran.  'Gad,  like  a  free-hearted,  honest  girl,  she 
frankly  told  me  she  liked  another  better  than  she 
liked  me ;  that  I  had  something  in  my  face  that 
shewed  I  was  a  gentleman,  and  she  would  even 
trust  herself  with  me,  if  I  would  give  her  my  word 
I  would  convey  her  to  her  spark. 

Cla.  Oh,  brave  !  and  how  did  you  bear  this? 

Rait.  Why,  curse  me,  if  I  am  ever  angry  with  a 
woman  for  not  having  a  passion  for  me. 

Cla.  No  ? 

Ran.  Never.  I  only  hate  your  sex's  vain  pre- 
tence of  having  no  passion  at  all.  'Gad,  I  loved 
the  good-natured  girl  for  it,  took  her  at  her  word, 
stole  her  out  of  the  window,  and  this  morning  made 
a  very  honest  fellow  happy  in  the  possession  of 
her. 

Cla.  And  her  name  is  Jacintha  1 

Ran.  Ha! 

Cla.  Your  amours  are  no  secrets,  sir.  You  sec 
you  might  as  well  have  told  me  all  the  whole  of  last 
night's  adventure;  for  you  find  I  know. 

Ran.  All !  Why  what  do  you  know? 

Cla.  Nay,  nothing.  I  only  know  that  a  gentle- 
man's hat  cannot  be  dropped  in  a  lady's  chamber, — 

Ran.  The  devil! 

Cla.  But  a  husband  is  such  an  odd,  impertinent, 
awkward  creature,  that  he  will  be  stumbling  over  it. 

Ran.  Here  hath  been  fine  work.  (Aside.)  But 
how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  should  you  know  all 
this? 

Cla.  By  being  in  the  same  house. 

Ran.  In  the  same  house? 

Cla.  Ay,  in  the  same  house;  a  witness  of  the 
confusion  you  have  made. 

Ran.  Frankly's  Clarinda,  by  all  that's  fortunate  ! 
It  must  be  so.     (Aside.) 

Cla.  And  let  me  tell  yon,  sir,  that  even  the  dull, 
low-spirited  diversions  you  ridicule  in  us  lame 
creatures,  are  preferable  to  the  romantic  exploits 
that  only  wine  can  raise  you  to. 

Ran.  Yes,  cousin.  But  I'll  be  even  with  you. 
(Aside.) 

Cla.  If  you  reflect,  cousin,  you  will  find  a  great 
deal  of  wit  in' shocking  a  lady's  modesty,  disturb- 
ing her  quiet,  tainting  her  repulation,  and  ruining 
the  peace  of  a  whole  family. 

Ran.  To  be  sure. 

Cla.  These  are  tlie  high  mettled  pleasures  of  you 
men  of  spirit,  that  the  insipidity  of  the  virtuous 
can  never  arrive  at.  And  can  you  in  reality  think 
your  Burgundy  and  your  Bacchus,  your  Venus  and 
your  loves,  an  excuse  for  all  this?  Fie,  cousin, 
tie! 

Ran.  No,  cousin. 

Cla.  What, dumb?  I  am  glad  you  have  modesty 
enough  led  not  to  go  about  to  excuse  yourself. 

Ran.  It  is  as  you  say :  when  we  are  sober,  and 
reflect  but  ever  so  little  on  the  follies  we  commit, 
we  are  ashamed  and  sorry ;  and  yet  the  very  next 
minute  we  run  again  into  the  same  absurdities. 

Cla.  What,  moralizing,  cousin?  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ran.  What  you  know  is  nothalf,  not  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  mischief  of  my  last  night's  frolic;  and 
yet  the  very  next  petticoat  I  saw  this  morning,  I 

must  follow  it,  and  be  d d  to  me  ;  though,  for   , 

aught  I  know,  poor  Frankly's  life  may  depend  upon 
it. 

Cla.  Whose  life,  sir? 

Ran,  And  here  do  I  stand  prating  to  you  now. 

Cla.  Pray,  good  cousin,  explain  yourself. 

Ran.  Good  cousin!  she  has  it.  (Aside.)  Why, 
whilst  I  was  making  oiV  with  the  wench,  Bellamy 
and  he  were  quarrelling  about  her;  and  though  Ja- 
cintha and  I  made  all  the  haste  we  could,  we  did  not 
get  to  them  before — 
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Cla.  Before  what?  I'm  frightened  out  of  m.y 
wits. 

Ran.  Not  that  Franitly  cared  three  half  pence  for 
the  girl. 

Cla.  But  there  was  no  mischief  done,  I  liope  ? 

Ran.  Pho !  a  sliglit  scratch;  nothing  at  all,  as 
the  surgeon  said  :  thougli  he  was  but  a  queer-look- 
ing son  of  a  bitch  of  a  surgeon  neither. 

Cla.  Good  God !  why,  he  should  have  the  best 
that  can  be  found  in  London. 

Ran.  Ay,  indeed,  so  he  should ;  that  was  what  I 
was  going  for  when  I  saw  you.  {Sits  down.)  They 
are  all  at  JackMeggot's,  hard  by,  and  you  will  keep 
me  here. 

Cla.  I  keep  you  here!  For  heaven's  sake  be 
gone. 

Ran.  Your  tea  is  a  d d  while  a  coming. 

Cla,  You  shall  have  no  tea  now,  I  assure  you. 

Ran.  Nay,  one  dish. 

Cla.  No,  positively,  you  shall  not  stay. 

Ran.  Your  commands  are  absolute,  madam. 
(^Going.) 

Cla.  Theu  Frankly  is  true,  and  I  only  am  to 
blame. 

Ran.  {^Returns.)  But  I  beg  ten  thousand  par- 
dons, cousin,  that  I  should  forget — 

Cla.  Forget  what? 

Ran.  Forget  to  salute  you. 

Cla.  Psha !  how  can  you  trifle  at  such  a  time  as 
this? 

Ran.  A  trifle  ;  wrong  not  your  beauty. 

Cla.  Lord  how  teasing  you  are  !  There  ! 

Ran.  (Kisses  her.)  Poor  thing,  how  uneasy  she 
is!  (Aside.)  Nay,  no  ceremony;  you  shall  not  stir 
a  step  with  me.  \^Exit. 

Cla.  I  do  not  intend  it.  This  is  downright  pro- 
voking. [Exit. 

ACTV. 

Scene  I — A  Room  in  Mr.  Strickland's  House. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strictland  discovered;  she  weep- 
ing, and  he  writing. 

Mrs.  S.  Heigh  ho  ! 

Strict.  What  can  possibly  be  the  occasion  of 
that  sigh,  madam?  you  have  yourself  agreed  to  a 
maintenance,  and  a  maintenance  no  duchess  need 
be  ashamed  of. 

Mrs.  S.  But  the  extremities  of  provocation  that 
drove  me  to  that  agreement — 
•    Strict.  Were  the  eftect  of  your  own  follies.  Why 
do  you  disturb  me?     (  Writes.) 

Mrs.S.  I  would  not  willingly  give  you  a  mo- 
ment's uneasiness;  I  but  desire  a  fair  atid  equal 
hearing ;  and  if  I  satisfy  you  not  in  every  point, 
then  abandon  me,  discard  me  to  the  world  and  its 
malicious  tongues. 

Strict.  What  was  it  you  said?  D — n  this  pen. 

Mrs.  S.  I  say,  Mr.  Strictland,  I  would  only — 

Strict.  You  would  only — you  would  only  repeat 
what  you  have  been  saying  this  hour,  I  am  inno- 
cent ;  and  when  I  shewed  you  the  letter  I  had  ta- 
ken from  your  maid,  what  was  then  your  poor  eva- 
sion, but  that  it  was  to  Clarinda,  and  you  were  in- 
nocent. 
■    Mrs,  S.  Heaven  knows,  I  am  innocent. 

Strict.  But  I  know  your  Clarinda,  your  woman 
of  honour,  is  your  blind,  your  cover,  your — But  why 
do  I  distract  myself  about  a  woman  I  have  no 
longer  any  concerns  with?  Here,  madam,  is  your 
fate  ;  a  letter  to  your  brotlier  in  the  country. 

Mrs.S.  Sir! 

Strict.  I  have  told  him  what  a  sister  he  is  to  re- 
fceive,  and  how  to  bid  her  welcome. 

Mrs,  S,  Then  my  ruin  is  complete.   My  brother! 


Strict.  I  must  vindicate  my  own  honour,  else 
what  will  the  world  say? 

Mrs.  S.  That  brother  was  my  only  hope,  my 
only  ground  of  patience.  In  his  retirement  1  hoped 
my  name  might  have  been  safe,  and  slept,  till  by 
some  happy  means  you  might  at  length  have  known 
me  innocent,  and  pitied  me. 

Strict.  Retirement!  pretty  soul!  no,  no,  that 
face  was  never  made  for  retirement ;  it  is  another 
sort  of  retiring  you  are  fittest  for.  Ha!  hark! 
What's  that?  (A  knocking  at  the  door.)  Two  gen- 
tle taps  ;  and  why  but  two !  was  that  the  signal, 
madam?  Stir  not,  on  your  life. 

Mrs.  S.  Give  me  resolution,  heaven,  to  bear  this 
usage,  and  keep  it  secret  from  the  world.  (Aside.) 

Strict.  I  will  have  no  signs,  no  items,  no  hem  to 
tell  him  I  am  here.  (A  knock.)  Ha!  another  tap. 
The  gentleman  is  in  haste,  I  find.  (Opens  the  door.) 

Filter  Tester. 

Tester!  Why  did  you  not  come  in,  rascal?  (Beats 
him.)  All  vexations  meet  to  cross  me. 

Tes.  Lard,  sir!  what  do  you  strike  me  for?  my 
mistress  ordered  me  never  to  come  in  where  she 
was,  without  first  knocking  at  the  door. 

Strict.  Oh,  cunning  devil!  Tester  is  too  honest 
to  be  trusted. 

Mrs  S.  Unhappy  man  !  will  nothing  undeceive 
him?     (Aside.) 

Tes.  Sir,  here  is  a  letter. 

Strict.  To  my  wife  ? 

Tes.  No,  sir,  to  jo\i.    The  servant  waits  below. 

Strict.  Art  sure  it  is  a  servant  ? 

Tes.  Sir!  it  is  Mr.  Buckle,  sir.     (Stares.) 

Strict.  I  am  mad ;  I  know  not  what  to  say,  or  do, 
or  think.     But  let's  read.     (Reads  to  himself .) 

Sir — We  cannot  bear  to  reflect  that  Mrs.  Strictland 
may  jiossibly  be  ruined  in  your  esteem,  and  in  the  voice 
of  the  ivorld,  only  by  the  confusion  which  our  affairs 
have  made  in  your  family,  without  offering  all  within 
our  power  to  clear  the  misunderstanding  between  you. 
If  you  ivill  give  yourself  the  trouble  but  to  step  to  Mr. 
Meggot's,  where  all  parties  will  be,  we  doubt  not  but 
we  can  entirely  satisfy  your  most  flagrant  suspicions, 
to  the  honour  of  Mrs,  Strictland,  and  the  quiet  of 
your  lives.  Jacintha. 

John  Bellamy. 

Hey  !  here  is  the  whole  gang  witnessing  for  one  an- 
other. They  think  I  am  an  ass,  and  will  be  led  by 
the  nose  to  believe  every  thing.  (Aside.)  Call 
me  a  chair.  [^Exit  Tester.']  Yes,  I  will  go  to  this 
rendezvous  of  enemies,  I  will;  and  find  out  all  her 
plots,  her  artifices,  and  contrivances:  it  will  clear 
ray  conduct  to  her  brother,  and  all  her  friends. 

\^Aside,  and  exit. 
Mrs.  S.  Gone  so  abruptly !  What  can  that  letter 
be  about?  no  matter ;  there  is  no  way  left  to  make 
us  easy  but  by  my  disgrace,  and  I  must  learn  to 
suffer ;  time  and  innocence  will  teach  me  to  bear 
it  patiently. 

Ewfer  Luc  ETTA. 

Luc.  Mrs.  Bellamy,  madam  (for  my  young  lady 
is  married),  begs  you  would  follow  Mr.  Strictland 
to  Mr.  Meggot's.  She  makes  no  doubt  but  she  shall 
to  able  to  make  you  and  my  master  easy. 

Mrs.S.  But  bow  came  she  to  know  any  thing  of 
the  matter? 

Luc.  I  have  been  with  them,  madam;  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  so  good  a  lady  so  ill  treated. 

Mrs.  S.  I  am,  indeed,  Lucetta,  ill  treated ;  bnt 
I  hope  this  day  will  be  the  last  of  it. 

Luc.  Madam  Clarinda  and  Mr.  Franklin  will 
be  there:  and  the  young  gentleman,  madam,  who 
was  with  you  in  this  room  last  night. 

Mrs.  S.  Ha!  if  he  is  there,  there  may  be  hopes  ; 
and  it  is  worth  the  trying. 
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Ijuc,  Dear  lady,  let  me  call  a  chair. 
Mrs.  S.  I'll  go  with  you.    I  cannot  be  more 
wretched  than  I  am.  \Exeunt. 

Scene  II.    A  Room  in  Jack  Meggot's  house. 

Enter  Fuankly,  Ranger,  Bellamy,  Jacintha, 
a/if?  Jack  Meggot. 

Frank.  Oh,  Ranger,  this  is  news  indeed !  joar 
couiiin,  and  a  lady  of  such  fortune! 

Ra7i.  I  have  done  the  business  for  you;  I  tell 
you  she's  your  own.     She  loves  you. 

Frank.  You  make  iny  heart  dance  with  joy. 
Words  are  too  faint  to  tell  the  joy  I  feel. 

Ran.  I  have  put  that  heart  of  hers  into  such  a 
flutter,  tliat  I'll  lay  a  hundred  guineas,  with  the  as- 
sistance which  this  lady  has  promised  me,  I  fix  her 
yours  directly. 

Jac.  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Frankly,  we  have  a  design 
upon  her  which  cannot  fail.  But  you  must  obey 
orders. 

Frank.  Most  willingly;  but  remember,  dear 
lady,  I  have  more  than  life  at  stake. 

Jac.  Away,  then,  into  the  next  room  ;  for  she  is 
this  instant  coming  hither. 

Frank.  Hither  !  you  surprise  me  more  and  more. 

Jack,  Here  is  a  message  from  her,  by  which  she 
desires  leave  to  wait  on  me  this  afternoon. 

Ran.  Only  for  the  chance  of  seeing  you  here,  I 
assure  ye. 

Frank.  Let  me  bug  thee,  though  I  know  not  how 
to  believe  it. 

Ran.  Psha!  pr'ythee  don't  stifle  me:  It  is  a 
busy  day,  a  very  busy  day, 

J.  Meg.  Thou  art  the  most  unaccountable  crea- 
ture in  life. 

Ran.  But  the  most  lucky  one.  Jack,  if  I  succeed 
for  Frankly  as  I  have  for  Bellamy,  and  my  heart 
whispers  me  I  shall.  Come  in,  most  noble  Mr. 
Buckle  :  and  what  have  yon  to  propose  ? 

Enter  BuCKLE. 

Buck.  A  lady,  madam,  in  a  chair,  says  her  name 
is  Clarinda. 

Jac.  Desire  her  to  walk  up. 

Bel.  How  could  you  let  her  wait?  lExit  Buckle.l 
You  must  excuse  liim,  madam;  Buckle  is  a  true 
bachelor's  servant,  and  knows  no  manners. 

Jac.  Away,  away,  Mr. Frankly,  and  stay  till  I 
call  you.     A  rap  with  my  fan  shall  be  the  signal. 

tExit  Frankly.]     We  make  very  free  with  your 
ouse,  Mr.  Meggot. 
/.  Meg.  Oh,  you  could  not  oblige  me  more. 

Enter  Clarinda. 

Cla.  Dear  Mrs.  Bellamy,  pity  my  confusion.  I 
am  to  wish  you  joy  and  ask  you  pardon  all  in  a 
breath.  I  know  not  what  to  say ;  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  my  last  night's  behaviour. 

Jac.  Come,  come,  Clarinda,  it  is  all  well ;  all  is 
over,  and  forgot.     Mr.  Bellamy—    (Salute.) 

Cla.  I  wish  you  joy,  sir,  with  all  my  heart ;  and 
should  have  been  very  sorry  if  any  folly  of  mine  had 
prevented  it. 

Bel.  Madam,  I  am  obliged  to  you. 

Cla.  I  see  nothing  of  Mr.  Frankly  :  mymindmis- 
gives  me.     (Aside.) 

Ran.  And  so,  you  came  hither  purely  out  of 
friendship,  good  nature,  and  humility. 

Cla.  Purely. 

Ran.  To  confess  your  olTences,  to  beg  pardon, 
and  to  make  reparation. 

Cla.  Purely.    Is  this  any  thing  so  extraordinary! 

J.  Meg.  The  most  so  of  any  thing  in  life,  I  think. 

Ran.  A  very  whimsical  business  for  so  fine  a 
lady,  and  an  errand  you  seldom  went  on  before,  I 
fancy,  my  dear  cousin. 


Jac.  Never,  I  dare  swear,  if  I  may  judge  by  the 
awkward  concern  she  shews  in  delivering  it. 

Cla.  Concern!  Lard,  well,  I  protest  you  are  all 
exceedingly  pretty  company !  Being  settled  for 
life,  Jaointna,  gives  an  ease  to  the  mind  that  bright- 
ens conversation  strangely. 

Jac.  I  am  sorry,  with  all  my  heart,  yon  are  not 
in  the  same  condition ;  for,  as  you  are,  my  dear, 
you  are  horridly  chagrin^. 

Ran.  But,  with  a  little  of  our  help,  madam,  the 
lady  may  recover,  and  be  very  good  company. 

Cla.  Hum!  what  does  he  mean,  Mr.  Bellamy? 

Bel.  Ask  him,  madam. 

Cla.  Indeed,  I  shall  not  give  myself  the  trouble. 

Jac.  Then  you  know  what  he  means. 

Cla.  Something  impertinent,  I  suppose,  not  worth 
explaining. 

Jac.  It  is  something  jon  won't  let  him  explain,  I 
find. 

Re-enter  BuCKLE,  and  whispers  3 ACK  Meggot. 

J.  Meg.  Very  well.  Desire  him  to  walk  into  the 
parlour.     Madam,  the  gentleman  is  below. 

Jac.  Then  every  one  to  your  posts.  You  know 
your  cues. 

Ran.  I  warrant  ye.  \^Exeunt  Gentlemen. 

Cla.  All  gone  I  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  want  to 
speak  to  you. 

Jac.  And  I,  my  dear  Clarinda,  have  something  • 
which  I  do  not  know  how  to  tell  you  :  but  it  must  ' 
be  known  sooner  or  later. 

Cla.  What's  the  matter? 

Jack.  Poor  Mr.  Frankly — 

Cla.  You  fright  me  out  of  my  senses  !  | 

Jac.  Has  no  wounds  but  what  you  can  cure,  ha,  . 
ha,  ha ! 

Cla.  Psha !  I  am  angry. 

Jac.  Psha !  you  are  pleased  ;  and  will  be  more 
so,  when  I  tell  you  this  man,  whom  fortune  has  -j 
thrown  in  your  way,  is  in  rank  and  temper  the  man   ! 
in  the  world  who  suits  you  best  for  a  husband. 

Cla.  Husband!  I  say,  husband,  indeed!  Where 
will  this  end?     (Aside.) 

Jac.  His  very  soul  is  yours,  and  he  only  waits  i; 
an  opportunity  of  tellingyou  so.  He  is  in  the  next  ' 
room.    Shall  I  call  him  in  1 

Cla.  My  dear  girl,  hold! 

Jac.  How  foolish  is  this  coyness, now, Clarinda? 
If  the  men  were  here,  indeed,  something  might  be 
said.     And  so,  Mr.  Frankly — 

Cla.  How  can  you  be  so  teasing? 

Jac.  Nay,  I  am  in  downright  earnest;  and,  to 
shew  how  particular  I  have  been  in  my  inquiries, 
though  I  know  you  have  a  spirit  above  regarding 
the  modish,  paltry  way  of  a  Smithfield  bargain — 
His  fortune — 

Cla.  I  don't  care  what  his  fortune  is. 

Jac.  Don't  you  so?  then  you  are  further  gone 
than  I  thought  you  were. 

Cla.  No,  psha!  pr'ythee,  I  don't  mean  so,  nei- 
ther. 

Jac.  I  don't  care  what  yon  mean  ;  but  you  won't 
like  him  the  worse,  I  hope,  for  having  a  fortune  su- 
perior to  your  own.    Now  shall  I  call  him  in? 

Cla.  Pho!  dear  girl! — some  other  time. 

Jac.  (^Raps  tvith  her  fan.)  That's  the  signal,  and 
here  he  is.  You  shall  not  stir:  I  positively  wilt 
leave  you  together.  [^Exit. 

Cla.  I  tremble  all  over. 

Enter  FRANKLY. 

Frank.  Pardon  this  freedom,  madam  :  but  I  hope 
our  having  so  luckily  met  with  a  common  friend  in 
Mrs.  Bellamy — 

Cla.  Sir! 

Frank.  Makes  any  further  apology  for  my  beha- 
viour last  night  absolutely  unnecessary. 

Cla,  So  far,  Mr.  Frankly,  that  I  think  the  apo- 
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,    logy  should  be  rather  on  my  side,  for  the  imperti- 

'    nent  bustle  I  made  about  her. 

I        Frank.  This  behaviour  gives  me  hopes,  madam  : 

pardon  the  construction  ;  but  from  the  little  bustle 

you  made  about  the  lady,  may  I  not  hope  you  was 

not  quite  indifferent  about  the  gentleman? 

Cla.  Have  a  care  of  being  too  sanguine  in  yonr 
hopes:  might  not  a  love  of  power,  or  the  satisfac- 
tion of  shewing  that  power,  or  the  dear  pleasure  of 
abusing  that  power;  might  not  these  have  been 
foundation  enough  for  more  than  what  I  did  ? 

Frank.  Charming  woman  !  With  most  of  your 
sex,  I  grant^  they  might,  but  not  with  you.  What- 
ever power  your  beauty  gives,  your  good  nature 
•will  allow  you  no  other  use  of  it  than  to  oblige. 

Cla.  This  is  the  height  of  compliment,  Mr. 
Frankly. 

Frank.  Not  in  my  opinion,  I  assure  you,  madam  ; 
and  I  am  now  going  to  put  it  to  the  trial, 

Cla.  What  is  he  going  to  say  now  "?     (Aside.) 

Frank.  What  is  it  that  ails  me,  that  I  cannot 
speak  1  Psha!  he  here? 

Enter  Ranger. 

Interrupted!  impertinent!     {Aside.) 

Ran.  There  is  no  sight  so  ridiculous  as  a  pair  of 
your  true  lovers.  Here  are  you  two,  now,  bowing 
and  cringing,  and  keeping  a  passion  secret  from 
one  another,  that  is  no  secret  to  all  the  house  be- 
side ;  and  if  you  don't  make  the  matter  up  imme- 
diately, it  will  be  all  over  the  town  within  these 
two  hours. 

Cla.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Frank.  Ranger — 

Ran.  Do  you  be  quiet,  can't  ye?  {Apart  to 
Frankly.)  But  it  is  over,  I  suppose,  cousin,  and 
jou  have  given  him  your  consent? 

Cla.  Sir,  the  liberties  you  are  pleas'd  to  take  with 
me — 

Ran.  Oh!  in  your  airs  still,  are  you?  Why,  then, 
Mr.  Frankly,  there  is  a  certain  letter  of  yours,  sir, 
to  this  lady. — 

Cla.  A  letter  to  me  ! 

Ran.  Ay!  to  you,  madam. 

Frank.  Ha!  what  of  that  letter? 

Ran.  It  is  only  fallen  into  Mr.  Striclland's  hands, 
that  is  all ;  and  he  has  read  it. 

Frank.  Read  it ! 

Ran.  Ay,  read  it  to  all  his  family  at  home,  and 
to  all  the  company  below  ;  and  if  some  stop  be  not 
put  to  it,  it  will  be  read  in  all  the  coffee-houses  in 
town. 

Frank.  A  stop !  this  sword  shall  put  a  stop  to 
it,  or  I  will  perish  in  the  attempt. 

Ran.  But  will  that  sword  put  a  stop  to  the  talk 
of  the  town  1  Only  make  it  talk  the  faster,  take 
my  word  for  it. 

Cla.  This  is  all  a  trick. 

-Ran.  A  trick  !  is  it  so  ?  you  shall  soon  see  that, 
my  fine  cousin.  [Exit. 

Frank.  It  is  but  too  true,  I  fear.  There  is  such 
a  letter,  which  I  gave  Lucetta.  Can  you  forgive 
me?  Was  I  much  to  blame,  when  I  could  neither 
see  nor  hear  of  you? 

Cla.  {Tenderly.)  You  give  yourself,  Mr.  Frank- 
ly, a  thousand  more  uneasinesses  than  you  need 
about  me. 

Frank.  If  this  uneasiness  but  convinces  you  how 
much  I  love  you — Interrupted  again  ! 

Cla.  This  is  downright  malice.  {Aside.) 

Re-enter  Rangek,  followed  by  Jacintha,  Strict- 
land,  Bellamy,  a»rf  Jack  Meggot. 

Ran.  Enter,  enter,  gentlemen  and  lady.  Now 
yon  shall  se  ewhether  this  is  a  trick  or  no. 

Cla.  Mr.  Strictland  here  !   What  is  all  this  ? 

Jac.  Do  not  be  uneasy,  my  dear;  we  will  ex- 
plain it  to  you. 


Frank.  I  cannot  bear  this  trifling,  Ranger,  when 
my  heart  is  on  the  rack. 

.Ron.  Come  this  way,  then,  and  learn.  (Jacin- 
tha, Clarinda,  Frankly,  and  Ranger  retire.  Strict- 
land,  Bellamy,  and  Meggot  advance.) 

Strict.  Why,  I  know  not  well  what  to  say. 
This  has  a  face.  This  letter  may  as  well  agree 
with  Clarinda  as  with  my  wife,  as  you  have  told 
the  story  ;  and  Lucetta  explained  it  so  ;  but  she, 
for  a  sixpenny-piece,  would  have  construed  it  the 
other  way. 

/.  Meg.  But,  sir,  if  we  produce  this  Mr.  Frankly 
to  you,  and  he  owns  himself  the  author  of  this  let- 
ter— 

Bel.  And  if  Clarinda  likewise  be  brought  before 
your  face  to  encourage  his  addresses,  there  can  be 
no  further  room  for  doubt. 

Strict.  No.      Let    that  appear,    and    I  shall,  I 
think  I  shall,  be  satisfied  ,  but  yet  it  cannot  be — 
Bel.  Why  not  ?  Hear  me,  sir.    (They  talk.    Ja- 
cintha, Clarinda,  Frankly,  and  Ranger  advance.) 

Jac,  In  short,  Clarinda,  unless  the  affair  is  made 
up  directly,  a  separation,  with  all  the  obloquy  on 
her  side,  must  be  the  consequence. 

Cla.  Poor  Mrs.  Strictland!  I  pity  her;  but  for 
him,  he  deserves  all  he  feels,  were  it  ten  times 
what  it  is. 

Jac.  It  is  for  her  sake  only,  that  we  beg  of  yon 
both  to  bear  his  iraperlinence. 

Cla.  With  all  my  heart.  You  will  do  what  you 
please  with  me. 

Frank.  Generous  creature! 

Strict.  Ha,  here  she  is,  and  with  her  the  very 
man  I  saw  deliver  the  letter  to  Lucetfa.  I  do  be- 
gin to  fear  I  have  made  myself  a  fool.  Now  for 
the  proof.  (Aside.)  Here  is  a  letter,  sir,  which 
has  given  me  great  disturbance,  and  these  gentle- 
men assure  me  it  was  written  by  you. 

Frank.  That  letter,  sir,  upon  my  honour,  I  l^ft 
this  morning  with  Lucetta,  for  this  lady. 

Strict.  For  that  lady  ?  and  Frankly,  the  name 
at  the  bottom,  is  not  feigned,  but  your  real 
name? 

Frank.  Frankly  is  my  name. 
Strict.  I  see,  I  feel  mjself  ridiculous.  (Aside.) 
Jac.  Now,  Mr.  Strictland,  I  hope — 
J.  Meg.  Ay,  ay  ;  a  clear  case. 
Strict.  I  am  satisfied,  and  will  go  this  instant  to 
Mrs.  Strictland. 

Ran.  Why  then  the  devil  fetch  me,  if  this  would 
satisfy  me. 
Strict.  What's  that? 

Ra7i.  Nay,  nothing  ;  it  is  no  affair  of  mine. 
Bel.  What  do  you  mean,  Ranger? 
Strict.  Ay,  what  do  you  mean?  I  will  know  be- 
fore I  stir. 

Ran.  With  all  my  heart,  sir.  Cannot  you  see 
that  all  this  may  be  a  concerted  matter  between 
them? 

Frank.  Ranger,  you  know  I  can  resent. 
Strict.  Go  on ;  I  will  defend  you,  let  who  will 
resent  it. 

Ran.  Why  then,  sir,  I  declare  myself  your 
friend  ;  and  were  I  as  you,  nothing  but  their  imme- 
diate marriage  should  convince  me. 

Strict.  Sir,  you're  right,  and  are  my  friend  in- 
deed.    Give  me  your  hand. 

Ran.  Nay,  were  I  to  hear  her  say — I,  Clarinda, 
take  thee,  Charles,  I  would  not  believe  them  till  I 
saw  them  in  bed  together.  Now  resent  it  as  you 
will. 

Strict.  Ay,  sir,  as  you  will ;  but  nothing  less 
shall  convince  me ;  and  so,  my  fine  lady,  if  you 
are  in  earnest — 

Cla.  Sure,  Mr.  Strictland—   - 

Strict.  Nay,  no  flouncing ;  you  cannot  escape. 

Ran,  Why,  Frankly,  has't  no  soul  1 

Frank.  I  pity  her  confusion. 
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Ran.  Pity  ber  confasion  !  the  man's  a  fool ; — 
here,  take  lier  hand. 

Frank.  Thus,  on  my  knees,  then  let  me  ravish, 
with  yoar  hand,  your  heart. 

Clc.  Ravish  it_you  cannot ;  for  it  is  with  all  my 
heart  I  give  it  you. 

Strict.  I  am  satisfied. 

Cla.  And  so  am  I,  now  it  is  once  over. 

Ran.  And  so  am  I,  my  dainty  cousin  ;  and  I  wish 
you  joy  of  a  man  your  whole  sex  would  go  to  cuB's 
for,  if  they  knew  him  but  half  so  well  as  I  do — Ha ! 
she  here  ;  this  is  more  than  I  bargained  for.  (Aside.) 

Enter  }\ClfiTH A,  leading  in  Mrs.  Strictland. 

Strict.  (Embracing  Mrs.  S.)  Madam,  reproach 
me  not  with  my  folly,  and  you  shall  never  hear  of 
it  again. 

Mrs.S.  Reproach  you  I  no!  if  ever  you  hear 
the  least  reflection  pass  my  lips,  forsake  me  in  that 
instant;  or,  what  would  yet  be  worse,  suspect 
again. 

Strict,  It  is  enough.  I  am  ashamed  to  talk  to 
thee.  This  letter,  which  I  wrote  to  your  brother, 
thus  I  tear  in  pieces,  and  with  it  part  for  ever 
with  myjealousy. 

Mrs.S.  This  is  a  joy,  indeed  ;  as  great  as  unex- 
pected. Yet  there  is  one  thing  wanting  to  make 
it  lasting. 

Ran.  What  the  devil  is  coming  now7   (Aside.) 

Mrs.  S.  Be  assured,  every  other  suspicion  of  me 
was  as  unjust  as  your  last ;  though  perhaps  yon 
had  more  foundation  for  your  fears. 

Ran.  She  won't  tell,  sure,  for  her  own  sake. 
(^Aside.) 

Mrs.  S,  All  must  be  cleared  before  my  heart 
will  be  at  ease. 

Ran.  It  looks  plaguy  like  it,  though.    (Aside.) 

iStricl.  "What  mean  you?  I  am  all  attention. 

Mrs.  S.  There  was  a  man,  as  you  suspected,  in 
my  chamber  last  night. 

Strict.  Ha !  take  care,  I  shall  relapse. 

Mrs.  S.  That  gentleman  was  he — • 

Ran.  Here  is  a  devil  for  you  !  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  S.  Let  him  explain  the  rest. 

Ran,  A  frolic,  a  mere  frolic,  on  my  life. 

Strict.  A  frolic!  Zounds!     (They  interpose.) 

Ran.  Nay,  don't  let  us  quarrel  the  very  moment 
you  declared  yourself  my  friend.  There  was  no 
hann  done,  I  promise  you.  Nay,  never  frown. 
After  I  have  told  my  story,  any  satisfaction  you  are 
pleased  to  ask,  I  shall  be  ready  to  give. 

Strict.  Be  quick  then,  and  ease  me  of  my  pain. 

Ran.  Why  then,  as  I  was  strolling  about  last 
night,  upon  the  look  out,  I  must  confess,  chance, 
and  chance  only,  conveyed  me  to  your  house  ; 
where  1  espied  a  ladder  of  ropes  most  invitingly 
fastened  to  the  window. 

Jac.  Which  ladder  I  had  fasten'd  for  my  escape. 


Strict,  Proceed. 

Ran.  Up  mounted  I,  and  up  I  should  have  gone, 
if  it  had  been  in  the  garret ;  it's  all  one  to  Ranger. 
1  opened  one  door,  and  then  another,  and  to  my 
great  surprise,  the  whole  house  was  silent ;  at  last 
I  stole  into  a  room  where  this  lady  was  undressing. 

Strict.  'Sdeath  and  the  devil  I  you  did  not  dare 
sure — 

Ran.  I  don't  know  whether  I  had  dared,  or  no, 
if  I  had  not  heard  the  maid  say  something  of  her 
master's  being  jealous.  Oh,  d — n  me,  thought  I, 
then  the  work  is  half  done  to  my  hands. 

Jac.  Do  you  mind  that,  Mr.  Strictla4jd'! 

Strict.  I  do,  I  do,  most  feelingly. 

Ran.  The  maid  grew  saucy,  and  most  conve- 
niently to  my  wishes  was  turned  out  of  the  room ; 
and  if  you  had  not  the  best  wife  in  the  world — 

Strict.  Ounds,  sir,  but  what  right  have  you — 

Ran.  What  right,  sir?  if  you  will  be  jealous  of 
your  wife  without  a  cause;  if  you  will  be  out  at 
that  time  of  night,  when  you  might  have  been  so 
much  better  employed  at  home;  we  young  fellows 
think  we  have  a  right — 

Strict.  No  joking,  I  beseech  you  ;  j-ouknow  not 
what  I  feel. 

Ran.  Then  seriously,  I  was  mad,  or  drunk 
enough,  call  it  which  you  will,  to  be  very  rude  to 
this  lady,  for  which  I  ask  both  her  pardon  and 
yours.  I  am  an  odd  sort  of  a  fellow,  perhaps,  but 
I  am  above  telling  you  or  any  man  a  lie,  d — n  me, 
if  I  am  not. 

Strict.  I  must,  I  cannot  but  believe  yon;  and 
for  the  future,  madam,  you  shall  find  a  heart  ready 
to  love  and  trust  you.  No  tears,  I  beg;  I  cannot 
bear  them. 

Mrs.  S.  I  cannot  speak,  and  yet  there  is  a  fa- 
vour, sir — 

Strict.  I  understand  yon  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the 
sincerity  with  which  I  speak,  I  beg  it  as  a  fa- 
vour, of  this  lady  in  particular,  (to  Clarinda)  and 
of  all  the  company  in  geneial,  to  return  to  my  house 
immediately,  where  everything,  Mr.  Bellamy,  shall 
be  settled  to  your  entire  satisfaction.  No  thanks, 
I  have  not  deserved  them. 

Ran.  Why,  this  is  honest;  continue  but  in  this 
humour,  and  faith,  sir,  y^ou  may  trust  me  to  run 
about  your  house  like  a  spaniel.  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently admire  the  whirasicalness  of  my  good  for- 
"  tune,  in  being  so  instrumental  to  this  general  hap- 
piness. Bellamy,  Frankly,  I  wish  you  joy  with 
all  my  heart,  though  I  had  rather  you  should  be 
married  than  I,  for  all  that.  Never  did  matrimony 
appear  to  me  with  a  smile  upon  her  face  till  this  in- 
stant. 

Sure  joys  for  ever  wait  each  happy  pair. 

When  sense  the  man,  and  virtue  crowns  the  fair , 

And  kind  compliance  proves  their  mutual  care. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— r^eParit. 
Enter  CLERIMONT,  Senior,  and  Fa  IN  LOVE. 

Cler.  sen.  Well,  Mr.  Faiolove,  Low  do  you  go 
on  in  your  amour  with  my  wife? 

Fain.  I  am  very  civil  and  very  distant ;  if  she 
smiles  or  speaks,  I  bow  and  gaze  at  her  ;  then  throw 
down  my  eyes,  as  if  oppressed  by  fear  of  oft'encc, 
then  steal  a  look  again  till  she  again  sees  me: — this 
is  my  general  method. 

Cler.  sen.  And  'tis  right :  for  such  a  fine  lady  has 
no  guard  to  her  virtue,  but  her  pride;  therefore, 
you  must  constantly  apply  yourself  to  that.  But, 
dear  Lucy,  as  you  have  been  a  very  faithful,  but  a 
very  costly  wench  to  me  ;  so  my  spouse,  also, 
has  been  constant  to  my  bed,  but  careless  of  my 
fortune. 

Fain.  Ah !  my  dear,  how  could  you  leave  your 
poor  Lucy,  and  run  into.  France  to  see  sights,  and 
shew  your  gallantry  with  a  wifel  Was  not  that 
unnatural? 

Cler.  sen.  She  brought  me  a  noble  fortune,  and  I 
thought  she  bad  a  right  to  share  it :  therefore,  I  car- 
ried her  to  see  the  world,  forsooth,  and  make  the 


tour  of  France  and  Italy,  where  she  learned  to  lose 
her  money  gracefully,  to  admire  every  vanity  in 
our  sex,  and  contemn  every  virtue  in  her  own; 
which,  with  ten  thousand  other  perfections,  are  the 
ordinar}'  improvements  of  a  travelled  lady.  Now 
I  can  neither  mortify  her  vanity  that  I  may  live 
at  ease  with  her,  or  quite  discard  her,  till  I  have 
caught  her  a  little  enlarging  her  innocent  freedoms, 
as  she  calls  them  ;  for  this  end,  I  am  content  to 
be  a  French  husband,  though,  now  and  then, 
with  the  secret  pangs  of  an  Italian  one  ;  and  there- 
fore, sir,  or  madam,  yon  are  thus  equipped  to  at- 
tend and  accost  her  ladyship  :  it  concerns  you  to 
be  diligent :  if  we  wholly  part — I  need  say  no 
more;  if  we  do  not — I'll  see  thee  well  provided 
for. 

Fain.  I'll  do  all  I  can,  I  warrant  you  ;  but 
you  are  not  to  expect  I'll  go  much  among  the 
men. 

Cler.  sen.  No,  no ;  you  must  not  go  near  men, 
you  are  onl^'  (when  my  wife  goes  to  a  play)  to  sit 
in  a  side-box  whh  pretty  fellows  :  I  don't  design 
you  to  personate  a  real  man,  you  are  only  to  be  a 
pretty  gentleman.  Not  to  be  of  any  use  or  conse- 
quence in  the  world,  as  to  yourself,  but  merely  as 
a  properly  to  others.  You  must  have  seen  many  of 
that  species. 

Fain.  I  apprehend  you ;  such  as  stand  in  assem- 
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blies,  with  an  indolent  softness  and  contempt  of  all 
around  them;  who  make  a  figure  in  public,  and 
are  scorned  in  |)rivate.  I  have  seen  such  an  one 
■with  a  pocket-glass  to  see  his  own  face,  and  an 
affected  perspective  to  know  others,  {imitates 
each. ) 

Cler.  sen.  Ay,  aj,  that's  my  man.  Thou  dear 
rogue ! 

Fain.  Let  me  alone;  I'll  lay  my  life  I'll  horn 
you ;  that  is,  I'll  make  it  appear  I  might  if  I 
could. 

Cler.  sen.  Ay,  that  will  please  me  quite  as 
well. 

Fain.  To  shew  you  the  progress  I  have  made, 
I  last  night  won  of  her  five  hundred  pounds, 
which  I  have  brought  you  safe.  (^Giving  him 
bills.) 

Cler. sen.  Oh!  the  d — d  vice!  That  women  can 
imagine  all  household  care,  regard  to  posterity,  and 
fear  of  poverty,  must  be  sacrificed  to  a  game  at 
cards.  Suppose  she  had  not  had  it  to  pay,  and  you 
had  been  capable  of  finding  your  account  another 
way — 

Fain.  That's  but  a  suppose. 

Clir.  sen.  I  say  she  must  have  complied  with 
everything  you  asked. 

Fain.  But  she  knows  you  never  limit  her  ex- 
penses. I'll  gain  her  from  him  for  ever  if  I  can. 
{Aside.) 

Cler.  sen.  With  this,  you  have  repaid  me  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  if  you  did  not  refund  thus 
honestly,  1  could  not  have  supplied  her.  We  must 
have  parted. 

Fain.  Then  yon  shall  part — if  t'other  vtAy  fails. 
{Aside.)  However,  I  can't  blame  your  fondness  of 
her,  she  has  so  many  entertaining  qualities  with  her 
vanity  Then  she  has  such  a  pretty  unthinking  air, 
while  she  saunters  round  a  room,  and  prattles  sen- 
tences— 

Cler.  sen.  That  was  her  way  from  her  infancy ; 
she  always  had  a  great  genius  for  knowing  every- 
thing but  what  it  was  necessary  she  should.  Thus 
the  case  stood  when  she  went  to  France;  but  her 
fine  follies  improved  so  daily,  that,  though  I  was 
then  proud  of  her  being  called  Mr.  Clerimont's 
wife,  I  am  now  as  much  out  of  countenance  to  hear 
myself  called  Mrs.  Clerimont's  husband  ;  so  much 
is  the  superiority  of  her  side. 

Fain.  I  am  sure,  if  ever  I  gave  myself  a  little 
liberty,  I  never  found  you  so  indulgent. 

Cler.  sen.  I  should  have  the  whole  sex  on  my 
back,  should  I  pretend  to  retrench  a  lady  so  well 
visited  as  mine  is.  Therefore,  I  must  bring  it  about 
that  it  shall  appear  her  own  act,  if  she  reform  ;  or 
else  I  shall  be  pronounced  jealous,  and  have  ray 
eyes  pulled  out  for  being  open.  But  I  hear  my 
brother  Jack  coming,  who,  I  hope,  has  brought 
your's  with  him.     Hist!  not  a  word. 

Enter  Captain  Clerimont  and  Pounce. 

Capt.  C.  I  have  found  him  out,  at  last,  brother, 
and  brought  you  the  obsequious  Mr.  Pounce.  I  saw 
bim  at  a  distance,  in  a  crowd,  whispering  in  their 
turns  with  all  about  him.  He  is  a  gentleman  so  re- 
ceived, so  courted,  and  so  trusted — 

Pounce.  I  am  very  glad  if  you  saw  anything  like 
that,  if  the  approbation  of  others  can  recommend 
me  (where  I  much  more  desired  it)  to  this  com- 
pany. 

Capt.C.  Oh\  the  civil  person  I  But,  dear  Pounce, 
you  know  I  am  your  professed  admirer.  Now  my 
brother  and  I  want  your  help  in  a  business  that  re- 
quires a  little  more  dexterity  than  we  ourselves 
are  masters  of. 

Pounce.  Yon  know,  sir,  my  character  is  helping 
the  distresiied,  which  I  do  freely,  and  without  re- 


serve ;  while  others  are  for  distinguishing  rigidly 
on  the  justice  of  the  occasion,  and  so  lose  the  grace 
of  the  benefit.  Now  'tis  my  profession  to  assist  a 
free-hearted  young  fellow  against  an  unnatural  long- 
lived  father;  to  disencumber  men  of  pleasure  of  the 
vexation  of  unwieldy  estates;  to  support  a  feeble 
title  to  an  inheritance;  to — 

Cler. sen.  I  have  been  well  acquainted  with  your 
merits  ever  since  I  saw  you,  with  so  ranch  com- 
passion, prompt  a  stammering  witness  in  West- 
minster-hall, that  wanted  instruction.  I  love  a  man 
that  can  venture  his  ears  with  so  much  bravery  for 
his  friend. 

Pounce.  Dear,  sir,  spare  my  modesty,  and  let  me 
know  to  what  all  this  panegyric  tends. 

Cler.  sen.  Why,  sir,  what  I  would  »ay  is 
in  behalf  of  my  brother,  the  Captain,  here, 
whose  misfortune  it  is  that  I  was  born  before 
him. 

Pounce.  I  am  confident  that  he  had  rather  yon 
should  have  been  so,  than  any  other  man  in  Eng- 
land. 

Capt.  C.  Yon  do  me  justice,  Mr.  Pounce : 
but  though  'tis  to  that  gentleman,  I  am  still  a 
younger  brother ;  and  you  know  we  that  are  so,  are 
generally  condemned  to  shops,  colleges,  or  inns  of 
court — 

Pounce.  But  yon,  sir,  have  escaped  thera ; 
you  have  been  trading  in  the  noble  mart  of 
glory. 

Capt.  C.  That's  true :  hut  the  general  makes 
such  haste  to  finish  the  war,  that  we  red  coats  may 
be  soon  out  of  fashion  ;  and  then,  I  am  a  fellow  of 
the  most  easy,  indolent  disposition  in  the  world;  I 
hate  all  manner  of  business. 

Pounce.  A  composed  temper,  indeed! 

Capt.  C.  In  such  case,  I  should  have  no  way  of 
livelihood,  but  calling  over  this  gentleman's  dogs 
in  the  country,  drinking  his  stalebeer  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  marrying  a  fortune. 

Cler.  sen.  To  be  short,  Pounce,  I  am  putting 
Jack  upon  marriage  ;  and  you  are  so  public  an  en- 
voy, or  rather  plenipotentiary,  from  the  very  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Cheapside,  Covent-garden,  and 
St.  James's  ;  you  have,  too,  the  mien  and  language 
of  each  place  so  naturally,  that  you  are  the  proper- 
est  instrument  I  know  in  the  world,  to  help  an 
honest  young  .fellow  to  favour  in  one  of  them,  by 
credit  in  the  other. 

Pounce.  By  what  I  understand  of  your  many  pre- 
faces, gentlemen,  the  purpose  of  all  is  this:  that  it 
would  not,  in  the  least,  discompose  this  gentleman's 
easy,  indolent  disposition,  to  fall  into  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  though  it  came  upon  him  never  so 
suddenly. 

Capt.  C.  You  are  a  very  discerning  man.  How 
could  you  see  so  far  through  me  as  to  know  I  love 
a  fine  woman,  pretty  equipage,  good  company,  and 
a  clean  habitation'? 

Pounce.  Well,  though  I  am  .?o  much  a  conjurer, 
what  then? 

Cler.  sen.  You  know  a  certain  person  into  whose 
hands  you  now  and  then  recommend  a  young  heir 
to  be  relieved  from  the  vexation  of  tenants,  taxes, 
and  so  forth — 

Pounce.  What,  my  worthy  friend,  and  city 
patron,  Hezekiah  Tipkin,  banker,  in  Lombard- 
street  ?  Would  the  noble  Captain  lay  any  sums  in 
his  hands? 

Capt.  C.  No ;  but  the  noble  Captain  would 
have  treasure  out  of  his  hands.  You  know  his 
niece. 

Pounce.  To  my  knowledge,  ten  thousand  pounds 
in  money. 

Capt.  C.  Such  a  stature !  such  a  blooming  coun- 
tenance! so  easy  a  shape  ! 

Pounce.  In  jewels  of  her  grandmother's  five 
thousand — 
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Copt.  C,  Her  wit  so  lively,  her  mien  so  al- 
laring ! 
Pounce.  In  land  a  thousand  a  year. 
Capt.  C.  Her  lips  have  that  certain  prominence, 
that  swelling  softness,  that  Ihej  invite  to  a  pres- 
sure ;  her  eyes  that  languish,  that  they  give  pain, 
though  they  look  only  inclined  to  restj  her  whole 
person  that  one  charm^ — 

Pounce.  Why,  I  thought  'you  had  never  seen 
her. 

Capt.  C.  No  more  I  haven't. 
Pounce.  Who  told  you,  then,  of  her  inviting  lips, 
her  soft,  sleepy  eyes'! 

Capt.  C.  You  yourself. 

Pounce.  Sure,  you  rave ;  I  never  spoke  of  her 
before  to  you. 

Capt.  C.  Why,  you  won't  face  me  down. — 
Did  you  not  just  now  say,  she  had  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  money,  five  in  jewels,  and  a  thousand  a 
year? 

Pounce.  I  confess  my  own  stupidity,  and  her 
charms.  Why,  if  you  were  to  meet,  you  would 
certainly  please  her;  you  have  the  cant  of  loving. 
But,  pray,  may  we  be  free?  That  young  gentle- 
man— 

Capt.  C.  A  very  honest,  modest  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance:  one  that  has  much  more  in  him 
than  he  appears  to  have  ;  you  shall  know  him  bet- 
ter, sir:  this  is  Mr.  Pounce  ;  Mr.  Pounce,  this  is 
Mr.  Fainlove;  I  must  desire  you  to  let  him  be 
known  to  you  and  your  friends. 

Pounce.  I  shall  be  proud.  Well,  then,  since  we 
may  be  free,  you  must  understand,  the  young  lady, 
by  being  kept  from  the  world,  has  made  a  world  of 
her  own.  She  has  spent  all  her  solitude  in  reading 
romances;  her  head  is  full  of  shepherds,  knights, 
flowery  meads,  groves,  and  streams ;  so  that  if 
you  talk  like  a  man  of  this  world  to  her,  you  do 
nothing. 

Capt.  C.  Oh !  let  me  alone ;  I  have  been  a  great 
traveller  in  fairy  land  myself;  I  know  Oroondates, 
Cassandra — Astrea  and  Clelia  are  my  intimate 
acquaintance. 

Pounce,  That  would  do,  that  would  do ;  her  very 
Ian);uage. 

Cler.  sen.  Why,  then,  dear  Pounce,  I  know  thou 
art  the  only  man  living  that  can  serve  him. 

Pounce.  Gentlemen,  you  must  pardon  me,  I  am 
soliciting  the  marriage  settlement  between  her  and 
a  country  booby,  her  cousin,  Plumphrey  Gubbin, 
Sir  Harry's  heir,  who  is  come  to  take  possession 
of  her. 

Cler.  sen.  Well,  all  that  I  can  say  to  the  matter 
is,  that  a  thousand  pounds  on  the  day  of  Jack's 
marriase  to  her,  is  more  than  you'll  get  by  the  des- 
patch of  those  deeds. 

Pounce.  Why,  a  thousand  pounds  is  a  pretty 
thing;  especially  when  'tis  to  take  a  lady  fair  out 
of  the  hands  of  an  obstinate,  ill-bred  clown,  to 
give  her  to  a  gentle  swain,  a  dying,  enamoured 
knight. 

Cler.  sen.  Ay,  dear  Pounce,  consider  but  that : 
the  justice  of  the  thing. 

Pounce.  Besides,  he  is  just  come  from  the 
glorious  Blenheim.  Lookye !  Captain,  I  hope 
you  have  learned  an  implicit  obedience  to  your 
leaders. 

Capt.  C.  'Tis  all  I  know. 

Pounce.  Then,  if  I  am  to  command,  make  no 
one  step  without  me.  And  since  we  may  be  free, 
I  am  also  to  acquaint  you,  there  will  be  more 
merit  in  bringing  this  matter  to  bear  than  you 
imagine.  Yet  right  measures  make  all  things 
possible. 

Capt.  C.  We'll  follow  your's  exactly. 

Pounce.  But  the  great  matter  against  us  is  want 
of  time;  for  the  nymph's  uncle,  and  'squire's  father, 
this  morning  met,  and  made  an  end  of  the  matter. 


But  the  difficulty  of  a  thing,  Captain,  shall  be  no 
reason  against  attempting  it. 

Capt.  C.  J  have  so  great  an  opinion  of  your  con- 
duct, that  T  warrant  you  we  conquer  all. 

Pounce.  I  am  so  intimately  employed  by  old 
Tipkin,  and  so  necessary  to  him,  that  I  may,  per- 
haps, puzzle  things  yet. 

Cler.  sen.  I  have  seen  thee  cajole  the  knave  very 
dexterously. 

Pounce.  Why,  really,  sir,  generally  speaking, 
'tis  but  knowing  what  a  man  thinks  of  himself,  and 
giving  him  that,  to  make  him  what  else  you  please. 
Now  Tipkin  is  an  absolute  Lombard-street  wit,  a 
fellow  that  drolls  on  the  strength  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds:  he  is  called,  on 'Change,  Slyboots;  and 
by  the  force  of  a  very  good  credit,  and  very  bad 
conscience,  he  is  a  leading  person:  but  we  must 
be  quick,  or  he'll  sneer  old  Sir  Harry  out  of  his 
senses,  and  strike  up  the  sale  of  his  niece  imme- 
diately. 

Capt.  C.  But  my  rival,  what's  he? 

Pounce.  'I'here's  some  hopes  there ;  for  I  hear 
the  booby  is  as  averse,  as  his  father  is  inclined  to 
it.  One  is  as  obstinate,  as  the  other  cruel. 

Cler.  sen.  He  is,  they  say,  a  pert  blockhead,  and 
very  lively  out  of  his  father's  sight. 

Pounce.  He  that  gave  me  his  character,  called 
him  a  docile  dunce;  a  fellow  rather  absurd,  than  a 
direct  fool.  When  his  father's  absent,  he'll  pursue 
anything  he's  put  upon.  But  we  must  not  lose 
time.  Pray,  be  yon  two  brothers  at  home  to  wait 
for  any  notice  from  me,  while  that  pretty  gentleman 
and  I,  whose  face  I  have  known,  take  a  walk  and 
look  about  for  them*   So,  so,  young  lady ! 

[^Aside  to  Fainlove.   Exeunt. 

Enter  SlR  Harry  Gubbin  and  TiPKlN. 

Sir  H.  Lookye !  brother  Tipkin,  as  I  told  you 
before,  my  business  in  town  is  to  dispose  of  a 
hundred  head  of  cattle  and  my  son. 

Tip.  Brother  Gubbin,  as  I  signified  to  you  in  mj 
last,  bearing  date  September  13lh,  my  niece  has  a 
thousand  pounds  per  annum ;  and  because  I  have 
found  you  a  plain-dealing  man,  (particularly  in  the 
easy  pad  you  put  into  my  hands  last  summer,)  I 
was  willing  you  should  have  the  refusal  of  my  niece, 
provided  that  I  have  a  discharge  from  all  retrospects 
while  her  guardian,  and  one  thousand  pounds  for 
my  care. 

Sir  H.  Ay,  hut,  brother,  you  rate  her  too  high ; 
the  war  has  fetched  down  the  price  of  women  :  the 
whole  nation  is  overrun  with  petticoats ;  our  daugh- 
ters lie  upon  our  hands,  brother  Tipkin;  girls  are 
drugs,  sir,  mere  drugs. 

Tip.  Lookye  !  Sir  Harry,  let  girls  be  what  they 
will,  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  is  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year;  and  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  is  neither 
girl  nor  boy. 

Sir  H.  Lookye  I  Mr.  Tipkin,  the  main  article 
with  me  is,  that  foundation  of  wives'  rebellion,  and 
husbands'  cuckoldora,  that  cursed  pin-money.  Five 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  pin-money! 

Tip.  The  word  pin-money.  Sir  Harry,  is  a 
term — 

Sir  H.  It  is  a  term,  brother,  we  never  had  in 
our  family,  nor  ever  will;  make  her  jointure  in 
widowhood  accordingly  large,  but  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year  is  enough  to  give  no  account  of. 

Tip.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  since  you  can't  swallow 
these  pins,  I  wiU  abate  to  four  hundred  pounds. 

Sir  H.  And  to  mollify  the  article,  as  well  as 
specify  the  uses,  we'll  put  in  the  names  of  several 
female  utensils;  as  needles,  knitting-needles,  tape, 
thread,  scissors,  bodkins,  fans,  play-books,  with 
other  toys  of  that  nature.  And  now,  since  we 
have  as  good  as  concluded  on  the  marriage,   it 
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will  not  be  improper  lhat<he  young  people  see  each 
other. 

Tip.  I  don't  think  it  prudent  till  the  very  in- 
stant of  marriage,  lest  they  should  not  like  one 
another. 

Sir  H.  They  shall  meet.  As  for  the  young  girl, 
she  cannot  dislike  Numps  ;  and  for  Numps,  I  never 
suftered  him  lo  liave  anything  he  liked  in  his  lite. 
He'll  be  here  immediately ;  he  has  been  trained  up 
from  his  childhood  under  such  a  plant  as  this  in  my 
hand  :   I  have  taken  pains  in  his  education. 

Tip.  Sir  Harry,  1  approve  ytmr  method;  for 
since  you  have  left  oft"  iiunting,  you  might  other- 
wise want  exercise,  and  this  is  a  subtle  expedient 
to  preserve  your  own  health,  and  your  son's  good 
manners. 

SirH.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Gubbins  to 

Preserve  severity  and  discipline  in  their  families  : 
myself  was  caned  the  day  before  my  wedding. 

Tip.  Ay,  Sir  Harry,  had  you  not  been  well 
cudgelled  in  youth,  you  had  never  been  the  man 
you  are. 

^(V  //.  You  say  right;  now  I  feel  the  benefit  of 
it.  There's  a  crab-tree  near  our  house,  which 
flourishes  for  the  good  of  my  posterity,  and  has 
brushed  our  jackets,  from  father  to  son,  for  several 
generations. 

Tip.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  all  things  neces- 
sary for  the  family  within  yourselves. 

Sir  H.  Oh!  yonder,  I  see  Numps  is  coming;  I 
have  dressed  him  in  the  very  suit  I  had  on  at  my 
own  wedding;  'tis  a  most  becoming  apparel. 

Enter  HUMPHREY  Gubbin. 

Tip.  Truly,  the  youth  makes  a  good  marriageable 
figure. 

Sir  H.  Come  forward,  Numps ;  this  is  your 
uncle  Tipkin,  your  mother's  brother,  Numps,  that 
is  so  kind  as  to  bestow  his  niece  upon  you.  Don't 
be  so  glum,  sirrah.  Don't  l)ow  to  a  man  with  a 
face  as  if  you'd  knock  him  down,  don't,  sirrah  ! 
(^Apart.^ 

Tip,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  cousin  Humphrey. 
He  is  not  talkative,  I  observe  already. 

SirH.  He  is  very  shrewd,  sir,  when  he  pleases. 
Do  you  see  this  crab-slick,  you  dog?  {Apart.) 
Well,  Numps,  don't  be  out  of  humour.  Will  you 
talk!  (Ajiart.)  Come,  we're  your  friends,  Numps; 
come,  lad. 

Hump.  You  are  a  pure  fellow  for  a  father.  This 
is  always  your  trick,  to  make  a  great  fool  of  one 
before  company.  {Apart  to  his  father.) 

Sir  H.  Don't  disgrace  me,  sirrah:  you  grim 
graceless  rogue!  (Apart.)  Brother,  he  has  been 
bred  up  to  respect  and  silence  before  his  parents ; 
yet  did  you  but  hear  what  a  noise  he  makes  some- 
times in  the  kitchen,  or  the  kennel,  he's  the  loudest 
of  them  all. 

Tip.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  since  you  assure  me  he 
can  speak,  I'll  lake  your  word  for  it. 

Hump.  I  can  speak  when  I  see  occasion,  and  I 
can  hold  mv  tongue  when  1  see  occasion. 

Sir  H.  Well  said,  Numps!  Sirrah,  I  see  you  can 
do  well,  if  jou  will.  {Apart.) 

Tip.  Pray,  walk  up  to  me,  cousin  Humphrey. 

Sir  H.  Ay,  walk  to  and  fro  between  us,  with 
your  hat  under  your  arm.  Clear  up  your  counte- 
Bance.  (Apart.) 

Tip.  I  see.  Sir  Harry,  you  haven't  set  him  a 
capering  under  a  French  dancing-master;  he  does 
not  mince  it ;  he  has  not  learned  to  w;dk  by  a 
courant,  or  a  hor6e.  His  paces  are  natural.  Sir 
Harry. 

Hump.  I  don't  know,  but  'tis  so  we  walk  in  the 
■west  of  England. 

Sir  H,  Ay,  right,  Numps,  and  so  we  do.    Ha, 


ha,  ha!  Pray,  brother,  observe  his  make ;  none  of 
your  lath-backed,  wishy-washy  breed.  Come  hi-, 
ther,  Numps.  Can't  you  stand  still?  (Apart,  mea- 
suring Ji  is  shoulders.) 

Tip.  I  presume,  this  is  not  the  first  time.  Sir 
Harry,  you  have  measured  his  shoulders  with  your 
cane. 

Sir  H.  Lookye !  brother,  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
the  shoulders. 

Tip.  Two  feet  and  a  half!  we  must  make  some 
settlement  on  the  younger  children. 

Sir  H.  Not  like  him,  quotha  ! 

Tip.  He  may  see  his  cousin  when  he  pleases. 

Hump.  But  harkye!  uncle,  I  have  a  scruple  I 
had  better  mention  before  marriage  than  after. 

Tip.  What's  that?  what's  that? 

Hump.  My  cousin,  you  know,  is  akin  to  me, 
and  I  don't  think  it  lawful  for  a  young  man  to 
marry  his  own  relation. 

SirH.  Harkye,  harkye!  Numps,  we  have  got  a 
way  to  sTolve  all  that.  Sirrah!  consider  this  cudgel! 
Your  cousin !  Suppose  I'd  have  you  marry  your 
grandmother,  what  then?  (Apart.) 

Tip.  Well,  has  your  father  satisfied  you  in  the 
point,  Mr.  Humphrey? 

Hump.  Ay,  ay,  sir,  very  well ;  I  have  not  the 
least  scruple  remaining;  no,  no,  not  in  the  least, 
sir. 

Tip.  Then  harkye!  brother,  we'll  go  take  a  wet, 
and  settle  the  whole  aft'air. 

SirH.  Come,  we'll  leave  Numps  here  ;  he  knows 

the  way.     Not  marry  your  own  relations,  sirrah! 

[Apart.  Exit  with  Tipkin. 

Hump.  Very  line,  very  fine !  how  prettily  this 
park  is  stocked  with  soldiers,  and  de^,  and  ducks, 
and  ladies.  Ha!  where  are  the  old  fellows  gone? 
where  can  they  be,  'trow  ?     I'll  ask  these  people. 

Enter  PoUNCE  and  Fainlove. 

Ha !  you  pretty  young  gentleman,  did  you  see  my 
father? 

Fain,  Your  father,  sir? 

Hump.  A  weazel-faced,  cross,  old  gentleman 
with  spindle  shanks. 

Fain.  No,  sir.  ; 

Hump,  A  crab-tree  stick  in  his  hand. 

Pounce.  We  haven't  met  anybody  with  these 
marks ;  but,  sure,  I  have  seen  you  before  :  are  not 
you  Mr.  Humphrey  Gubbin,  son  and  heir  to  Sir 
Henry  Gubbin?  • 

Hump.  I  am  his  son  and  heir,  but  how  long  I 
shall  be  so  I  can't  tell,  for  he  talks  every  day  of 
disinheriting  me. 

Pounce.  Dear  sir,  let  me  embrace  you.  Nay, 
don't  be  od'ended  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  kiss  you ; 
Mr.  Fainlove,  pray,  kiss  the  gentleman.  (Fainlooa 
kisses  Humphrey.)  Nay,  dear  sir,  don't  stare  and 
be  surprised  ;  for  I  have  had  a  desire  to  be  belter 
known  to  you  ever  since  I  saw  you,  one  day,  clinch 
your  fist  at  your  father,  when  his  back  was  turned 
upon  you  :  for,  I  must  own,  I  very  much  admire  a 
young  gentleman  of  spirit. 

Hump.  Why,  sir,  would  it  not  vex  a  man  to  tha 
heart,  to  have  an  old  fool  snubbing  a  body  everj, 
minute  afore  company? 

Pounce.  Oh,  (ie  !  he  uses  you  like  a  boy. 

Hump.  Like  a  boy!  He  lays  me  on,  now  and 
then,  as  if  I  were  one  of  his  hounds.  You  can't 
think  what  a  rage  he  was  in  this  morning,  be^ 
cause  I  boggled  a  little  at  marrying  my  own 
cousin. 

Pounce.  A  man  can't  be  too  scrupulous,  Mr, 
Humphrey;  a  man  can't  be  too  scrupulous. 

Hump,  Sir,  I  could  as  soon  love  my  own  flesh 
and  blood;  we  should  squabble  like  brother  and 
sister;  do  you  think  we  should  not,  Mr. ■'? 
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Pray,  gentlemeD,  may  I  crave  the  favour  of  your 
names? 

Pounce.  Sir,  I  am  the  very  person  that  have  been 
employed  to  draw  up  the  articles  of  marriage  be- 
tween you  and  your  cousin. 

Hump.  Ay,  say  you  so  ?  Then  you  can  inform 
me  in  some  things  concerning  myself:  pray,  sir, 
what  estate  am  I  heir  to"! 

Pounce.  To  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year,  an 
entailed  estate — 

Hump,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  with  all  my  heart; 
and  can  you  satisfy  me  in  another  question  :  pray, 
how  old  am  I  at  present? 

Pounce.  Three-and-twenty  last  March. 

Hump.  Why,  as  sure  as  you  are  there,  they  have 
kept  me  back.  T  have  been  told,  by  some  of  the 
neighbourhood,  that  I  was  born  the  very  year  the 
pigeon-house  was  built,  and  everybody  knows  the 
pigeon-house  is  three-and-twenty.  Why,  I  find 
there  have  been  tricks  played  me  ;  I  have  obeyed 
him  all  along,  as  if  I  had  been  obliged  to  its 

Pounce.  Not  at  all,  sir;  your  father  can't  cut 
jou  out  of  one  acre  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a 
year. 

Hum}).  What  a  fool  have  I  been  to  give  him  his 
head  so  long ! 

Pounce.  A  man  of  your  beauty  and  fortune  may 
find  out  ladies  enough  that  are  not  akin  to  you. 

Hump.  Lookye!  Mr.  What-d'ye-call,  as  to  my 
beauty,  I  don't  know  but  they  may  take  a  liking  to 
that.    But,  sir,  mayn't  I  crave  your  name? 

Pounce.  My  name,  sir,  is  Pounce,  at  your  ser- 
vice. 

Hump.  Pounce,  with  a  P? 

Pounce.  Yes,  sir;  and  Samuel,  with  an  S. 

Hump.  Why,  then,  I\Ir.  Samuel  Pounce,  do  you 
know  any  gentlewoman  that  you  think  I  could  like"! 
For  to  tell  you  trul}',  I  took  an  antipathy  to  my 
cousin  ever  since  my  father  proposed  her  to  me  : 
and  since  everybody  knows  I  came  up  to  be  mar- 
ried, I  don't  care  lo  go  down  and  look  balked. 

Pounce.  I  have  a  thought  just  come  into  my 
head  :  do  you  see  this  young  gentleman?  he  has  a 
sister,  a  prodigious  fortune — 'iaith  !  you  two  shall 
be  acquainted. 

Fain.  I  can't  pretend  to  expect  so  accomplished 
a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Humphrey  for  my  sister  ;  but, 
being  your  friend,  I  will  be  at  his  service  in  the 
afiair. 

Hump.  If  I  had  your  sister,  she  and  I  should 
live  like  two  turtles. 

Pounce.  Mr.  Humphrey,  you  sha'n't  be  fooled 
any  longer.  I'll  carry  you  into  company.  Mr.  Fain- 
love,  you  shall  introduce  him  to  Mrs.  Clerimont's 
toilet. 

Fain.  She'll  be  highly  taken  with  him,  for  she 
loves  a  gentleman  whose  manner  is  particular. 

Pounce.  What,  sir,  a  person  of  your  pretensions, 
a  clear  estate,  no  portions  to  pay  !  'tis  barbarous 
jour  treatment.  Mr.  Humphrey,  I'm  afraid  you 
want  money :  there's  for  you.  {Giving  him  a  purse.) 
What,  a  man  of  your  accomplishments! 

Hump.  And  yet,  you  see,  sir,  how  they  use  me. 
Dear  sir,  you  are  the  best  friend  I  ever  met  with  in 
all  my  life.  Now  I  am  flush  of  money  bring  me  to 
your  sister,  and  I  warrant  you  for  my  behaviour. 
A  man's  quite  another  thing  with  money  in  his 
pocket,  you  know. 

Pounce.  How  liltle  the  oaf  wonders  why  I  should 
give  him  money!  (Aside.)  You  shall  never  want, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  while  I  have  it,  Mr.  Humphrey. 
But,  dear  friend,  t  must  take  my  leave  of  you  ;  I 
have  some  extraordinary  business  on  my  hands;  I 
can't  stay  :  but  you  must  not  say  a  word. 

Fain.  But  yon  must  be  in  the  way  half-an- 
hour  hence,  and  I'll  introduce  you  at  Mrs.  Cleri- 
mont's. 

Pounce,  Make  them  believe  you  are  willing  (o 


have  your  cousin  Bridget,  till  opportunity  serves : 
farewell,  dear  friend.  [JExit  with  Fainlove. 

Hump.  Farewell,  good  Mr.  Samuel  Pounce.  But 
let's  see  my  cash:  'tis  very  true,  the  old  saying,  a 
man  meets  with  more  friendship  from  strangers, 
than  his  own  relations.  Let's  see  my  cash  :  one, 
two,  three,  four,  there  on  that  side;  one,  two, 
three,  four,  on  that  side  ;  'lis  a  foolish  thing  to  put 
all  one  s  money  in  one  pocket  ;  'tis  like  a  man's 
whole  estate  in  one  count}'.  I'll  keep  these  in  my 
hand,  lest  I  should  have  present  occasion.  Jiut  this 
town's  full  of  pickpockets,  so  I'll  go  home  again. 
\Jixit,  tvhistUng, 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — The  same. 

Enter  PoUNCii  and  Capt.'^IN  Clerimont  ivith  hie 
arm  in  a  scarf. 

Pounce.  You  are  now  well  enough  instructed 
both  in  the  aunt  and  niece  to  form  your  behaviour. 

Capt.  C.  But  to  talk  with  her  apart  is  the  great 
matter. 

Pounce.  The  antiquated  virgin  has  a  mighty  af- 
fectation for  youth,  and  is  a  great  lover  of  men  ani 
money.  One  of  these,  at  least,  I  am  sure  I  can 
gratify  her  in,  by  turning  her  pence  in  the  annui- 
ties, or  the  stocks  of  one  of  the  companies;  some 
way  or  other  I'll  find  to  entertain  her,  and  engage 
you  with  the  young  lady. 

Capt.  C.  Since  that  is  her  ladyship's  turn,  so 
busy  and  tine  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Pounce  must 
needs  be  in  her  good  graces. 

Pounce.  So  shall  you,  too.  But  you  must  not  be 
seen  with  me  at  first  meeting;  I'll  dog  them,  while 
you  watch  at  a  distance.  \_Exeuntj 

Enter  Aunt  and  Niece. 

Niece.  Was  it  not  my  gallant  that  whistled  so 
charmingly  in  the  parlour,  before  we  went  out 
this  morning?  He's  a  most  accomplished  cava- 
lier! 

Aunt.  Come,  niece,  come;  you  don't  do  well  to 
make  sport  of  your  relations,  especially  with  a 
young  gentleman  that  has  so  much  kindness  for 
you. 

Niece.  Kindness  for  me  !  What  a  phrase  is  there 
to  express  the  darts  and  flames,  the  sighs  and  lan- 
guishings  of  an  expecting  lover! 

Aunt.  Pray,  niece,  forbear  this  idle  trash,  and 
talk  like  other  people.  Your  cousin  Humphrey 
will  be  true  and  hearty  in  what  he  says,  and  that's 
a  great  deal  better  than  the  talk  and  compliment  of 
romances. 

Niece.  Good,  madam,  don't  wound  my  ears  with 
such  expressions:  do  you  think  I  can  ever  love  a 
man  that's  true  and  hearty?  What  a  peasant-like 
amour  do  these  coarse  words  import!  True  and 
hearty!  Pray,  aunt,  endeavour  a  little  at  the  em- 
bellishment of  your  style. 

Aunt.  Aiack-a-day  !  cousin  Biddy,  these  idle  ro- 
mances have  quite  turned  your  head. 

Niece.  How  often  must  I  desire  you,  madam,  to 
lay  aside  that  familiar  name,  cousin  Biddy?  I  never 
hear  it  without  blushing.  Did  you  ever  meet  with 
an  heroine,  in  those  idle  romances  as  you  call  'em, 
that  was  termed  Biddy? 

Aunt.  Ah!  cousin,  cousin,  these  are  mere  va- 
pours, indeed;  notiiing  but  vapours. 

Niece.  No ;  the  heroine  has  always  something 
soft  and  engaging  in  her  name  ;  something  that 
gives  us  a  notion  of  the  sweetness  of  her  beauty 
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and  behavionr.  A  name  tbat  glides  through  half- 
a-dozen  tender  syllables,  as  Elismanda,  Clidamira, 
Deidamia,  that  rans  upon  vowels  of  the  tongue, 
not  hissing  tlirough  one's  teeth,  or  breaking  them 
■with  consonants.  'Tis  strange  rudeness,  those  fa- 
miliar names  they  give  us,  when  there  is  Aurelia, 
Saccharissa,  Gloriana,  for  people  of  condition  ;  and 
Celia,  Chloris,  Corinna,  Mopsa,  for  tbeir  maids  and 
those  of  lower  rank. 

Aunt.  Lookye!  Biddy,  this  is  not  to  be  sup- 
ported; I  know  not  where  you  have  learned  this 
nicety;  but  I  can  tell  you,  forsooth,  as  much  as  you 
despise  it,  your  mother  was  a  Bridget  afore  you, 
and  an  excellent  housewife. 

Niece.  Good  madam,  don't  upbraid  me  with  mj 
mother  Bridget,  and  an  excellent  housewife. 

Aunt.  Yes,  I  say,  she  was;  and  spent  her  time 
in  better  learning  than  ever  you  did;  not  in  read- 
ing of  fights  and  battles  of  dwarfs  and  giants  ;  but 
in  writing  out  receipts  for  broths,  possets,  caudles, 
and  surfeit-waters,  as  became  a  good  country  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Niece.  My  mother,  and  a  Bridget? 

Aunt.  Yes,  niece;  I  say  again,  your  mother,  my 
sister,  was  a  Bridget:  the  daughter  of  her  mother 
Margery,  of  her  mother  Cicely,  of  her  mother 
Alice — 

Niece,  Have  you  no  mercy?  Oh!  the  barbarous 
genealogy! 

Au7it.  Of  her  mother  Winifred,  of  her  mother 
Joan — 

Niece.  Since  you  will  ran  on,  then,  I  must  needs 
tell  you  I  am  not  satisfied  in  the  point  of  my  na- 
tivity. Many  an  infant  has  been  placed  in  a  cot- 
tage with  obscure  parents,  till  by  chance  some 
ancient  servant  of  the  family  has  known  it  by  its 
marks. 

Aunt.  Ay,  you  had  best  be  searched.  That's  like 
your  calling  the  winds  the  fanning  gales,  before  I 
don't  know  how  much  company;  and  the  tree  that 
was  blown  by  them,  had,  forsooth,  a  spirit  impri- 
soned in  the  trunk  of  it. 

Niece.  Ignorance ! 

Aunt.  Then,  a  cloud,  this  morning,  had  a  flying 
dragon  in  it. 

Niece  What  eyes  had  you  that  you  could  see 
nothing?  For  ray  part,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  prodigy, 
and  expect  something  extraordinary  will  happen 
to  me  before  night.  But  you  have  a  gross  relish  of 
things.  What  noble  descriptions  in  romances  had 
been  lost,  if  the  writers  had  been  persons  of  your 
ffo'&t ! 

Aunt.  I  wish  the  authors  had  been  hanged,  and 
their  books  burnt,  before  you  had  seen  them. 

Niece.  Simplicity! 

Aunt.  A  parcel  of  improbable  lies — 

Niece.  Indeed,  madam,  your  raillery  is  coarse. 

Aunt.  Fit  only  to  corrupt  young  girls,  and  turn 
their  heads  with  a  thousand  foolish  dreams  of  I 
don't  know  what. 

Niece.  Nay,  now,  madam,  you  grow  extrava- 
gant. 

Aunt.  What  I  say  is  not  to  vex,  but  advise  you 
for  your  good. 

Niece.  What,  to  burn  Philocles,  Artaxerxes, 
Oroondates,  and  the  rest  of  the  heroic  lovers,  and 
take  my  country  booby,  cousin  Humphrey,  for  a 
husband ! 

Au7it.  Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  Biddy,  pray,  good 
dear,  learn  to  act  and  speak  like  the  rest  ot  the 
world;  come,  come,  you  shall  marry  your  cousin, 
and  live  comfortably. 

Niece.  Live  comfortably!  What  kind  of  life  is 
that"!  A  great  heiress  live  comfortably!  Pray, 
aunt,  learn  to  raise  your  ideas.  What  is,  I  wonder, 
to  live  comfortably'! 

Aunt.  To  live  comfortably,  is  to  live  with  pru- 
dence and  frugality,  as  we  do  in  Lombard-street. 


Niece.  As  we  do!  That's  a  fine  life,  indeed!  with 
one  servant  of  each  sex.  Let  us  see  how  many 
things  our  coachman  is  good  for  :  he  rubs  down  his 
horses,  lays  the  cloth,  whets  the  knives,  and  some- 
times makes  beds. 

Aunt.  A  good  servant  should  tarn  bis  hand  to 
everything  in  a  family. 

Niece.  Nay,  there's  not  a  creature  in  oar  family 
that  has  not  two  or  three  different  duties:  as  John 
is  butler,  footman,  and  coachman ;  so,  Mary  is  cook,' 
laundress,  and  chamber-maid. 

Aunt.  Well,  and  do  you  laugh  at  that? 

Niece.  No,  not  I ;  nor  at  the  coach-horses,  thoogb 
one  has  an  easy  trot  for  my  uncle's  riding,  and 
t'other  an  easy  pace  for  your  side-saddle. 

Aunt.  And  so  30U  jeer  at  the  good  management 
of  your  relations,  do  you? 

Niece.  No,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  all  the  house 
are  creatures  of  business;  but,  indeed,  was  in 
hopes  that  my  poor  lap-dog  might  have  lived  with 
me  upon  my  fortune  without  an  employment;  but 
my  uncle  threatens  every  day  to  make  him  a  turn- 
spit, that  he,  too,  in  his  sphere,  may  help  us  to  live 
comfdrtably. 

Aunt.  Harkye!  cousin  Biddy — 

Niece.  I  vow  I'm  out  of  countenance  when  oor 
butler,  with  his  careful  face,  drives  us  all  stowed 
in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  one  horse  ambling,  and 
t'other  trotting,  with  his  provisions  behind  for  the 
family,  from  Saturday  night  till  Monday  morning,' 
bound  for  Hackney.  Then  we  make  a  comfortable 
figure,  indeed. 

Aunt.  So  we  do  ;  and  so  will  you  always,  if  yoat, 
marry  your  cousin  Humphrey. 

Niece.  Name  not  the  creature. 

Aunt.  Creature!  what,  your  own  cousin  a  crea- 
ture! 

Niece.  Oh  !  let's  be  going;  I  see  yonder  another 
creature,  that  does  my  uncle's  law  business,  and 
has,  I  believe,  made  ready  the  deeds,  those  bar- 
barous deeds  ! 

Aunt.  What,  Mr.  Pounce  a  creature,  too!  Nay, 
now  I'm  sure  you're  ignorant.  You  shall  stay,  and 
you'll  learn  more  wit  from  him  in  an  hour,  than  in 
a  thousand  of  your  foolish  books  in  an  age.  Your 
servant,  Mr.  Pounce. 

Enter  Pounce. 

Pounce.  Ladies,  I  hope  I  don't  interrupt  any  1 
private  discourse. 

Aunt.  Not  in  the  least,  sir. 

Pounce.  I  should  be  loth  to  be  esteemed  one  of 
those  who  think  they  have  a  privilege  of  mixing  in  1 
all  companies,  without  any  business,  but  to  bring  , 
forth  a  loud  laugh,  or  vain  jest. 

Niece.  He  talks  with  the  mien  and  gravity  of  a  1 
Paladin.  {Aside.) 

Pounce.  Madam,  I  bought,  the  other  day,  'at 
three  and  a  half,  and  sold  at  seven. 

Aunt.  Then,  pray,  sir,  sell  for  me  in  time.  Niece, 
mind  him;  he  has  an  infinite  deal  of  wit.    {Apart.)  | 

Pounce.  This  that  I  speak  of  was  for  you.  I 
never  neglect  such  opportunities  to  serve  my 
friends. 

Aunt.  Indeed,  Mr.  Pounce,  you  are,  I  protest, 
without  flattery,  the  wittiest  man  in  the  world.  ■ 

Pounce.  I  assure  you,  madam,  I  said,  last  night,  ; 
before  a  hundred  head  of  citizens,  that  Mrs.  Bar- 
shebaTipkin  was  the  most  ingenious  young  lady  in 
the  liberties. 

Aunt.  Well,  Mr.  Pounce,  you  are  so  facetious! 
but  you  are  always  among  the  great  ones;  'tis  no 
wonder  you  have  it. 

Niece.  Idle,  idle!  {Aside.) 

Pounce,  But  madam,  you  know  Alderman  Grey- 
goose;  he's  a  notable  joking  man :  "Well,"  sajs 
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he,  "  here's  Mrs.  Barsheba's  health ;  she's  my 
my  mistress." 

Aunt.  That  man  makes  me  split  my  sides  with 
langhing,  he's  such  a  wag.  Mr.  Pounce  pretends 
Greygoose  said  all  this,  but  I  know  'tis  his  own 
wit,  tor  he's  in  love  with  me.  (Aside.) 

Pounce.  But,  madam,  there's  a  certain  affair  I 
should  communioate  to  you.  {Apart.) 

Aunt.  Ay,  'tis  certainly  soj  he  wants  to  break 
bis  mind  to  me.  (Aside.) 


JEn^er  Captain  Clerimont. 

Pounce,  Oh  I  Captain  Clerimont,  Captain  Cleri- 
mont!  Ladies,  pray,  let  rae  introduce  this  youtig 
gentleman  ;  he's  my  friend  ;  a  youth  of  great  virtue 
and  goodness,  for  all  he  is  in  a  red  coat. 

Aunt.  If  he's  your  friend,  we  need  not  doubt  hs 
virtue. 

Capt.  C.  Ladies,  you're  taking  the  cool  breath 
of  the  morning. 

Niece.  A  pretty  phrase.    (Aside.) 

Aunt.  That's  the  pleasantest  time  this  warm 
weather. 

Capt.  C.  Oh !  'tis  the  season  of  the  pearly  dews 
and  gentle  zephyrs. 

Niece.  Ay,  pray,  mind  that  again,  aunt.  (Aside.) 

Pounce.  Sha'n't  we  repose  ourselves  on  yonder 
seat  ?  I  love  improving  company,  and  to  commu- 
nicate. 

Aunt,  'Tis  certainly  so:  he's  in  love  with  me, 
and  wants  opportunity  to  tell  me  so.  I  don't  care 
if  we  do.    He's  a  most  ingenious  man. 

\_Aside,  and  exit  with  Pounce. 

Capt.  C.  We  enjoy  here,  madam,  all  the  pretty 
landscapes  of  the  country,  without  the  pain  of 
going  thither. 

Niece,  Art  and  nature  are  in  a  rivalry,  or  rather 
a  confederacy,  to  adorn  this  beauteous  park  with 
all  the  agreeable  variety  of  water,  shade,  walks, 
and  air.  What  can  be  more  charming  than  these 
flowery  lawns? 

Capt,  C.  Or  these  gloomy  shades'? 

Niece.  Or  these  embroidered  valleys? 

Capt.  C,  Or  that  transparent  stream? 

Niece.  Or  these  bowing  branches  on  the  banks  of 
it,  that  seem  to  admire  their  own  beauty  in  the 
crystal  mirror? 

Capt,  C.  I  am  surprised,  madam,  at  the  delicacy 
of  your  phrase.  Can  such  expressions  come  from 
Lombard-street? 

Niece.  Alas!  sir,  what  can  be  expected  from  an 
innocent  virgin,  that  has  been  immured  almost 
one-and-twenty  years  from  the  conversation  of 
mankind,  under  the  care  of  an  Urganda  of  an 
aunt? 

Capt.  C.  Bless  me  !  madam,  how  you  have  been 
abused!  many  a  lady,  before  your  age,  has  had  a 
hundred  lances  broken  in  her  service,  and  as  many 
dragons  cut  to  pieces  in  honour  of  her. 

Niece.  Oh!  the  charming  man  !  (Aside.) 

Capt.  C.  Do  you  believe  Pamela  was  one-and- 
twenty  before  she  knew  Musidorus? 

Niece.  I  could  hear  him  ever.  (Aside.) 

Capt.  C.  A  lady  of  your  wit  and  beauty  might 
have  given  occasion  for  a  whole  romance  in  folio 
before  that  age. 

Niece.  Oh!  the  powers  I  who  can  he  be?  (Aside.) 
Oh  I  youth  unknown!  Butletme.in  the  first  place, 
know  whom  I  talk  to ;  for,  sir,  I  am  wholly  unac- 
quainted both  with  your  person  and  your  history. 
You  seem,  indeed,  by  your  deportment,  and  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  your  bravery  which  you 
bear,  to  have  been  in  a  conflict;  may  I  not  know 
what  cruel  beauty  obliged  you  to  such  adveutures, 
till  she  pitied  you? 

Capt.  C.    Oh!   the  pretty  coxcomb!    (Aside.) 


Oh  !  Blenheim,  Blenheim  !     Ob  !  Cordelia,  Cor' 
delia ! 

Niece.  You  mention  the  place  of  battle,  I  would 
fain  hear  an  exact  description  of  it.  Our  public 
papers  are  so  defective,  they  don't  so  much  as  tell 
us  how  the  sun  rose  on  that  glorious  day.  Were 
there  not  a  great  many  flights  of  vultures  before 
the  battle  begun? 

Cfipt.  C.  Oh !  madam,  they  have  eaten  up  half 
my  acquaintance. 

Niece.  Certainly,  never  birds  of  prey  were  so 
feasted;  by  report,  they  might  have  lived  half  a 
year  on  the  very  legs  and  arms  our  troops  left 
behind  them. 

Capt.  C.  Had  we  not  fought  near  a  wood,  we 
should  never  have  got  legs  enough  to  have  come- 
home  upon.  The  joiner  of  the  foot-guards  has  made 
his  fortune  by  it. 

Niece.  I  shall  never  forgive  your  general.  He 
has  put  all  my  ancient  heroes  out  of  countenance; 
he  has  pulled  down  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  as  much 
as  Louis  le  Grand.  But  your  own  part  in  that 
action — 

Capt.  C.  Only  that  slight  hurt;  for  the  astro- 
loger said,  at  my  nativity,  "  Nor  tire,  nor  sword, 
nor  pike,  nor  musket  shall  destroy  this  child,  let 
him  but  avoid  fair  eyes."  But,  madam,  may  not 
I  crave  the  name  of  her  that  has  captivated  my 
heart? 

Niece.  I  can't  guess  whom  you  mean  by  that 
description  ;  but  if  you  ask  my  name,  I  must  con- 
fess you  put  me  upon  revealing  what  I  always  keep 
as  the  greatest  secret  I  have ;  for,  would  you  be- 
lieve it?  they  have  called  me — I  don't  know  how 
to  own  it — but  have  called  me  Bridget. 
Capt.  C.  Bridget ! 
Niece.  Bridget. 
Capt.  C.  Bridget! 

Niece.  Spare  my  confusion,  I  beseech  you,  sir ; 
and  if  you  have  occasion  to  mention  me,  let  it  be 
by  Parthenissa ;  for  that's  the  name  I  have  assumed 
ever  since  I  came  to  years  of  discretion. 

Capt.  C.  The  insupportable  tyranny  of  parents, 
to  fix  names  on  helpless  infants  which  they  must 
blush  at  all  their  lives  after!  I  don't  think  there's 
a  surname  in  the  world  to  match  it. 

Niece.  No!  what  do  vou  think  of  Tipkin? 
Capt.  C.    Tipkin  !    Whj;,  I  think  if  I  were  a 
young  lady  that  had  it,  I'd  part  with  it  immedi- 
ately. 

Niece.  Pray,  how  would  you  get  rid  of  it? 
Capt.  C.  I'd  change  it  for  another.     I  could  re- 
commend to  you  three  very  pretty  syllables  :  what 
do  you  think  of  Clerimont? 

Niece.  Clerimont,  Clerimont!  Very  well.  But 
what  right  have  I  to  it? 

Capt.  C.  If  you  will  give  me  leave,  I'll  put  yea' 
in  possession  of  it.  By  a  very  few  words,  I  can 
make  it  over  to  you,  and  your  children  after  yon. 

Niece.  Oh,  fie!  whither  are  you  running?  Yon' 
know,  a  lover  should  sigh  in  private,  and  languish 
whole  years  before  he  reveals  his  passion ;  he 
should  retire  into  some  solitary  grove,  and  make 
the  woods  and  wild  beasts  his  confidants;  yoa' 
should  have  told  it  to  the  echo  half  a  year  before 
you  had  discovered  it  even  to  my  handmaid.  And 
yet,  besides,  to  talk  to  me  of  children!  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  heroine  having  children? 

Capt.  C.  What  can  a  lover  do,  madam,  now  the 
race  of  giants  is  extinct?  Had  I  loved  in  those 
days,  there  had  not  been  a  mortal  six  feet  high,  but 
should  have  owned  Parthenissa  for  the  paragon  of 
beauty,  or  measured  his  length  on  the  ground. 
Parthenissa  should  have  been  heard  by  the  brooks 
and  deserts  at  midnight;  the  echo's  burden,  and 
the  river's  murmur. 

Niece.  That  had  been  a  golden  age,  indeed ! 
But  see,  my  aunt  has  left  her  grave  compaoioB, 
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and  is  coming  towards  us;  I  command  you  to  leave 
me. 

Capt.  C.  Tims  Oroondates,  when  Stalira  dis- 
missed him  her  presence,  threw  himself  at  her  feet, 
and  implored  permission  but  to  live.  {Offering  to 
Jmeel. ) 

Niece.  And  thus  Statira  raised  him  from  the 
earth,  permitting  him  to  live  and  love. 

lExit  Capt.  C. 

Enter  Aunt. 

Aunt.  Is  not  Mr.  Pounce's  conversation  ver^ 
improvinff,  niece "? 

Niece.  Is  not  Mr.  Clerimont  a  very  pretty  name, 
aunt? 

Attnt.  He  bas  so  much  prudence — 

Niece.  He  has  so  much  gallantry. 

Aunt.  So  sententious  in  his  expressions — 

Niece.  So  polished  in  his  language. 

Aunt,  All  he  says  is,  methinks,  so  like  a  ser- 
mon. 

Niece,  All  he  speaks  savours  of  romHUce. 

Aunt.  Romance,  niece!  Mr.  Pounce?  What  sa- 
vours of  romance? 

Niece,  No,  I  mean  his  friend,  the  accomplished 
Mr.  Clerimont. 

Annt.  Fie !  for  one  of  your  years  to  commend  a 
young  fellow ! 

Niece.  One  of  my  years  is  mightily  governed  by 
example.    You  did  not  dislike  Mr.  Pounce. 

Aunt.  What,  censorious,  too  ?  I  iind  there 
is  no  trusting  you  out  of  the  house;  a  moment's 
fresh  air  does  but  make  you  still  the  more  in 
love  with  strangers,  and  despise  your  own  rela- 
tions. 

Niece,  I  am,  certainly,  by  the  power  of  an  en- 
chantment placed  among  you  ;  but  I  hope  I  this 
morning  employed  one  to  seek  adventures,  and 
break  the  charm. 

AuHt.  Vapours,  Biddy,  indeed!  Nothing  but 
•vapours.  Cousin  Humphrey  slsall  break  the 
charm. 

Niece,  Name  him  not.  Call  me  still  Biddy, 
rather  than  name  that  brute.  lExeunt. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  CLERIMONT  and  Pounce. 

Capt.  C.  A  perfect  Quixote  in  petticoats!  I  tell 
thee.  Pounce,  she  governs  herself  wholly  by  ro- 
mance. It  has  got  into  her  very  blood:  she  starts 
by  rule,  and  blushes  by  example.  Could  I  but  have 
produced  one  instance  of  a  lady's  complying  at  tirst 
sight,  I  should  have  gained  her  promise  on  the 
spot.  How  am  I  bound  to  curse  the  cold  constitu- 
tions of  the  Philocleas  and  Statiras!  I  am  undone 
for  want  of  precedents. 

Pounce,  I  am  sure  I  laboured  hard  to  favour 
your  conference  ;  and  plied  the  old  woman  all  the 
while  with  something  that  tickled  either  her  vanity 
or  her  covetousness. 

Capt.  C,  I  pity  the  drudgery  you  have  gone 
through  ;  but  what's  next  to  be  done  towards  get- 
ting my  pretty  heroine  ? 

Pounce,  "What  should  be  next  done  in  the 
ordinary  method  of  things'!  You  have  seen  her; 
the  next  regular  approach  is,  that  you  cannot 
subsist  a  moment  without  sending  forth  musical 
coipplaints  of  your  misfortune,  by  way  of  sere- 
nade. 

Capt.  C,  I  can  nick  you  there,  sir;  I'll  get 
everything  ready  as  soon  as  possible. 

Pounce.  While  you  are  playing  upon  the  fort, 
I'll  be  within,  and  observe  what  execution  you  do, 
and  give  you  intelligence  accordijigly. 

Capt,  C.  You  must  have  an  eye  upon  Mr. 
Humphrey,  while  I  feed  the  vanity  of  Parthenissa ; 


for  I  am  so  experienced  in  these  matters,  that  I  i 
know  none  but  coxcombs  think  to  win  a  woman  by 
any  desert  of  their  own.  No ;  it  must  be  done 
rather  by  complying  with  some  prevailing  humour' 
of  your  mistress,  than  exerting  any  good  quality  in 
yourself. 

'Tis  not  the  lover's  merit  wins  the  field. 
But  to  themselves  alone  the  beauteous  yield. 

lExeuMt. 

ACT  HI. 

Scene  I. — 4  Chamber, 

Enter  Mrs.  Clerimont,  Fainlove  carrying  Iter 
lap-dog,  and  J  E  N  N  Y . 

Jenny.  Madam,  the  footman  that's  recommended 
to  you  is  below,  if  your  ladyship  will  please  to  take 
him. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh,  fie  !  don't  believe  I'll  think  on't;  it 
is  impossible  he  should  be  good  for  anything. 
The  English  are  so  saucy  with  their  liberty.  I'll 
have  all  my  lower  servants  French;  there  cannot 
be  a  good  footman  born  out  of  an  absolute  mo- 
narchy. 

Jenny.  I  am  beholden  to  your  ladyship  for 
believing  so  well  of  the  maid-servants  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mrs.  C.  Indeed,  Jenny,  I  could  wish  thou  wert 
really  French  :  for  thou  art  plain  English  in  spite 
of  example.  Your  arms  do  but  hang  on,  and  you 
move  perfectly  upon  joints;  not  with  a  swim  of  the 
whole  person.  But  I  am  talking  to  you,  and  have 
not  adjusted  myself  to-day.  What  pretty  company 
a  glass  is,  to  have  another  self!  {Kisses  the  dog.) 
The  converse  in  soliloqny !  To  have  company  that 
never  contradicts  or  displeases  us !  The  pretty 
visible  echo  of  our  actions  !  (Kisses  the  dog.)  How 
easy,  too,  it  is  to  be  disencumbered  with  stays, 
where  a  woman  has  anything  like  shape;  if  no 
shape,  a  good  air!  But  I  look  best  when  I  am 
talking. 

Jenny.  You  always  look  well. 

Mrs.  C.  For  I'm  always  talking,  you  mean  so: 
that  disquiets  thy  sullen  English  temper;  but  I 
don't  really  look  so  well  when  I  am  silent:  if  I  do 
but  ofl'er  to  speak,  then  I  may  say  that — Oh  !  bless 
nie!  Jenny,  I  am  so  pale,  I  am  afraid  of  myself:  I 
have  not  laid  on  half  red  enough.  What  a  dough- 
baked  thing  I-was  before  I  improved  myself,  and 
travelled  for  beauty.  However,  my  face  is  very 
prettily  designed  to-day. 

Fain.  Indeed,  madam,  you  begin  to  have  so 
fine  a  hand,  that  you  are  younger  every  day  than 
otherwise. 

Mrs.  C.  The  ladies  abroad  used  to  call  me  Ma- 
demoiselle Titian,  I  was  so  famous  for  my  colour- 
ing: but,  pr'ythee,  wench,  bring  me  my  black  eye- 
brows out  of  the  next  room. 

Jenny.  Madam,  I  have  them  in  my  hand. 

Fain.  It  would  be  happy  for  all  that^are  to 
see  you  to-day,  if  you  could  change  your  eyes, 
too. 

Mrs.  C.  Gallant  enough!  No,  bang  it!  I'll  wear 
these  I  have  on ;  this  mode  of  visage  takes  might- 
ily; I  had  three  ladies,  last  week,  come  over  to 
my  complexion.  I  think  to  be  a  fair  woman  this 
fortnight,  till  1  find  I  am  aped  too  much  ;  I  believe 
there  are  a  hundred  copies  of  me  already. 

Jenny.  Dear  madam,  won't  your  ladyship  please 
to  let  me  be  of  the  next  countenance  you  leave 
oil'! 

Mrs.  C.  You  may,  Jenny;  but  I  assure  you  it  is 
a  very  pretty  piece  of  ill-nature,  for  a  woman  that 
has  any  genius  for  beauty,  to  observe  the  servile 
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iniltation  of  her  manaer,  her  motion,  her  glances, 
and  ber  smiles. 

Faiu.  Ay,  indeed,  madam,  nothing  can  be  so  ri- 
diculous as  to  imitate  the  inimitable. 

Mrs.  C.  Indeed,  as  you  say,  Fainlove,  the 
French  mien  is  no  more  to  be  learned  than  the  lan- 
guage, without  going  thither.  Then  again,  to  see 
some  poor  ladies  who  have  clownish,  penurious, 
English  husbands,  turn  and  torture  their  old  clothes 
into  so  many  forms,  and  dye  them  into  so  many 
colours,  to  follow  me.  What  say'st,  Jenny  ■?  what 
say'st?  not  a  word? 

Jenny,  Why,  madam,  all  that  I  can  sa3' — 

Mrs.  C.  Nay,  I  believe,  Jenny,  thou  hast  nothing 
to  say  any  more  than  the  rest  of  thy  country- 
women. The  splenetics  speak  just  as  the  weather 
lets  them;  they  are  mere  talking  barometers. 
Abroad,  the  people  of  quality  go  on  so  eternally, 
and  still  go  on,  and  are  gay  and  entertaining:  in 
England,  discourse  is  made  up  of  nothing  but 
question  and  answer — I  was,  t'other  day,  at  a  visit 
where  there  was  a  profound  silence  for,  I  believe, 
the  third  part  of  a  minute. 

Jenny.  Aad  your  ladyship  there  1 

Mrs.  C.  Tliey  infected  me  with  their  dulness. 
Who  can  keep  up  their  good  humour  at  an  English 
visit?  They  sit,  as  at  a  funeral,  silent  in  the  midst 
of  many  candles;  one,  perhaps,  alarms  the  room  : 
''  'Tis  very  cold  weather!"  then  all  the  mutes  play 
their  fans  till  some  other  question  happens,  and 
then  the  fans  go  off  again. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  Captain  Clerimont  and  a  very 
strange  gentleman  are  come  to  wait  on  you. 

Mrs.  C.  Let  him  and  the  very  strange  gentleman 
come  in.  [Exit  Serv. 

Fain.  Oh  !  madam,  that's  the  country  gentleman 
I  was  telling  you,  of. 

Enter  Humphrey  Gubbin   and  Captain 
Clerimont. 

Madam,  may  I  do  myself  the  honour  to  recommend 
Mr.  Gubbin,  son  and  heir  to  Sir  Harry  Gubbin,  to 
your  ladyship's  notice  1 

Mrs.  C.  Mr.  Gubbin,  I  am  extremely  pleased 
with  your  suit;  'tis  antique,  and  originally  from 
France. 

Hump.  It  is  always  locked  up,  madam,  when  I 
am  in  the  country.    My  father  prizes  it  mightily. 

Mrs.  C.  'Twould  make  a  very  pretty  dancing 
suit  in  a  mask.  Oh !  Captain  Clerimont,  I  have  a 
quarrel  with  you. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  your  ladyship's  husband  desires 
to  know  whether  you  see  company  to-day,  or 
not  7 

Mrs.  C.  Who,  you  clown  ? 

Serv.  Mr.  Clerimont,  madam. 

Mrs,  C.  He  may  come  in.  [^Exit  Serv. 

Enter  CLERIMONT,  Senior. 

Your  very  humble  servant. 

Cler.  sen.  I  was  going  to  take  the  air  this  morn- 
ing in  my  coach,  and  did  myself  the  honour,  before 
'  I  went,  to  receive  your  commands,  finding  you  saw 
company. 

Mrs.  C.  At  any  time,  when  you  know  I  do,  you 
!  nay  let  me  see  you.    Pray,  how  did  you  sleep  last 


night?  If  I  had  not  asked  him  that  question,  they 
might  have  thought  we  lay  together.  {Aside.)  But, 
Captain,  I  have  a  quarrel  with  you  ;  I  have  utterly 
forgot  those  three  couptes  you  promised  to  come 
again  and  shew  me.  But,  oh!  (as  she  is  going  to 
be  led  hy  the  Captain)  have  you  signed  that  mort- 
gage to  pay  off  my  Lady  Paddle's  winnings  at 
ombre] 

Cler.  sen.  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs.  C.  Then,  all's  well;  my  honour's  safe. 
\_Exit  Clerimont,  sen.]  Come,  Captain,  lead  me  this 
step,  for  I'm  apt  to  make  a  false  one:  you  shall 
shew  me. 

Capt.  C.  I'll  shew  you,  madam  ;  'tis  no  matter 
for  a  fiddle  ;  I'll  give  you  them  the  French  way,  in 
a  teaching  tune.  Pray^  more  quick — "  Oh!  made- 
moiselle, que  faites  vous — amoi" — Tliere  again  :  now 
slide,  as  it  were,  with  and  without  measure.  There 
you  outdid  the  gipsj' ;  and  you  have  all  the  smiles 
of  the  dance  to  a  tittle. 

Hump.  If  this  be  French  dancing  aud  singing,  I 
fancy  I  could  do  it.    Haw,  haw!  (Capers  aside.) 

Mrs.  C.  I  protest,  Mr.  Gubbin,  you  have  almost 
the  step,  without  any  of  our  country  bashfulness. 
Give  me  your  hand — haw,  haw  !  So,  so,  a  little 
quicker ;  that's  right — haw  !  Captain,  your  brother 
delivered  this  spark  to  me,  to  be  diverted  here,  till 
he  calls  for  him.  [Exit  Capt.  C. 

Hump.  This  cutting  so  high  makes  one's  money 
jingle  confoundedly;  I'm  resolved  I'll  never  carry 
above  one  pocket  full  hereafter. 

Mrs.  C.  You  do  it  very  readily  ;  you  amaze  me. 

Hump.  Are  the  gentlemen  of  France  generally 
so  well  bred  as  we  are  in  England'?  are  they,  ma- 
dam, ehl  But,  young  gentleman,  when  shall  I  see 
this  sister ■?  Haw,  haw,  haw  !  Is  not  the  higher 
one  jumps  the  betterl 

Fain.  She'll  be  mightily  taken  with  you,  I'm 
sure.  One  would  not  think  'twas  in  you;  you're 
so  gay,  and  dance  so  very  high — 

Hump.  What  should  ail  me?  Did  you  think  I 
were  wind-galled?  I  can  sing,  too,  if  I  please;  but 
I  won't  till  I  see  your  sister.  This  is  a  mighty 
pretty  house. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  do  you  know  that  I  like  this 
gentleman  extremely?  I  should  be  glad  to  form 
him.  But  were  you  never  in  France,  Mr.  Gub- 
bin ? 

Hump.  No;  but  I'm  always  thus  pleasant,  if  my 
father's  not  by.  I  protest,  I'd  advise  your  sister 
to  have  me ;  I  am  for  marrying  her  at  once :  why 
should  I  stand  shilly-shally  like  a  country  bump- 
kin? 

Fain.  Mr.  Gubbin,  I  dare  say  she'll  be  as  for- 
ward as  you  ;  we'll  go  in  and  see  her.  (^Apart.') 

Mrs.  C.  Then  he  has  not  yet  seen  the  lady  he  is 
in  love  with.  I  protest,  very  new  and  gallant.  Mr. 
Gubbin,  she  must  needs  believe  you  a  frank  per- 
son. Fainlove,  I  must  see  this  sister,  too;  I  am 
resolved  she  shall  like  him. 

There  needs  not  time  true  passion  to  discover  ; 
The  most  believing  is  the  most  a  lover.       [Exeunt, 


Scene  II.— TAeParifc. 

Enter  Niece. 

Niece.  Oh  !  Clerimont,  Clerimont!  To  be  struck 
at  first  sight!  I'm  ashamed  of  my  weakness;  I  find 
in  myself  all  the  symptoms  of  a  raging  amour:  I 
love  solitude;  I  grow  pale;  I  sigh  frequently;  I 
call  upon  the  name  of  Clerimont  when  I  don't  think 
of  it ;  his  person  is  ever  in  my  eyes,  and  his  voice 
in  my  ears  ;  methinks,  I  long  to  lose  myself  in  some 
pensive  grove,  or  to  hang  over  the  head  of  some 
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warbling  fonntain,  with  a  lute  in  niy  hand,  soften- 
ing the  ranrmurs  of  the  water. 

Enter  Aunt. 

Aunt.  Biddy,  Biddy !  Where's  Biddy  Tipkin? 

Niece.  Who  do  you  inqaire  for? 

Aunt.  Come,  come;  he's  just  a-coming  at  the 
park-door? 

Niece.  Who  is  coming? 

Aunt.  Your  cousin  Humphrey.  Who  should  be 
coming'?  Your  lover,  your  husband  that  is  to  be. 
Pray,  my  dear,  look  well,  and  be  civil,  for  your 
credit  and  mine  too. 

Niece.  If  he  answers  my  idea,  I  shall  rally  the 
rustic  to  death. 

Aunt.  Hist !  here  he  is. 


Enter  Humphrey  Gubbin. 

Hump.  Aunt,  your  humble  servant.  Is  that — eh! 
aunt? 

Aunt.  Yes,  cousin  Humphrey,  that's  your 
cousin  Bridget.     Well,  I'll  leave  you  together. 

[Exit. 

Hump.  Aunt  does  as  she'd  be  done  by,  cousin 
Bridget,  doesn't  she,  eh  I  cousin?  What,  are  you 
a  Londoner,  and  not  speak  to  a  gentleman  ?  Looky  e  ! 
cousin, theold  Folks  resolving  to  marryus,  I  thought 
it  would  be  proper  to  see  how  I  liked  you,  as  not 
caring  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke;  for  I  love  to  look 
before  I  leap. 

Niece.  Sir,  your  person  and  address  bring  to  my 
mind  the  whole  history  of  Valentine  and  Orson  : 
what,  would  they  marry  me  to  a  wild  man  1  Pray, 
answer  me  a  question  or  two. 

Hump.  Ay,  ay,  as  many  as  you  please,  cousin 
Bridget. 

Niece.  What  wood  were  you  taken  in?  How 
long  have  you  been  caught? 

Hump.  Caught! 

Niece.  Where  were  your  haunts? 

Hump.  My  haunts ! 

Niece.  Are  not  clothes  very  uneasy  to  you?  Is 
this  strange  dress  the  first  you  ever  wore? 

Hump.  How! 

Niece.  Are  you  not  a  great  admirer  of  roots  and 
raw  flesh?  Let  me  look  upon  your  nails.  Don't 
you  love  blackberries,  haws,  and  pig-nuts, 
mightily? 

Hump.   How ! 

Niece.  Canst  thou  deny  that  thou  wert  suckled 
by  a  wolf?  You  haven't  been  so  barbarous,  I  hope, 
since  you  came  amongst  men,  as  to  hunt  your  nurse, 
have  you? 

Hump.  Hunt  my  nurse  !  Ay,  'tis  so;  she's  dis- 
tracted, as  sure  as  a  gun.  (^«irfc.)— Harkye  ! 
cousin,  pray,  will  you  let  me  ask  you  a  question  or 
two? 

Niece.  If  thou  hast  yet  learned  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, speak,  monster. 

Hump.  How  long  have  you  been  thus? 

Niece.  Thus!  what  wouldst  thou  say? 

Hump.  What's  the  cause  of  it?  Tell  me  truly, 
now  :  did  you  never  love  anybody  before  me? 

Niece.  Go,  go;  thou'rt  a  savage. 

Hump.  They  never  let  you  go  abroad,  I  suppose. 

Niece.  Thou'rt  a  monster,  I  tell  thee. 

Hump.  Indeed,  cousin,  though  'tis  folly  to  tell 
thee  so,  I  am  afraid  thou  art  a  mad  woman. 

Niece.  I'll  have  thee  into  some  forest. 

Hump.  I'll  take  thee  into  a  dark  room. 

Niece.  I  hate  thee. 

Hump.  I  wish  you  did ;  there's  no  hate  lost,  I 
assure  yon,  cousin  Bridget. 

Niect,  Cousin   Bridget,  quotha!     I'd   as   soon 


claim  kindred  with  a  mountain  bear.  I  detest 
thee. 

Hump.  You  never  do  any  harm  in  these  fits,  I 
hope.     But  do  you  bate  me  in  earnest? 

Niece.  Dost  thou  ask  it,  ungentle  forester? 

Hump.  Yes  ;  for  I've  a  reason,  lookye  !  It  hap- 
pens very  well  if  you  hate  me,  and  are  in  your 
senses ;  for  to  tell  you  truly,  I  don't  much  care 
for  you  ;  and  there  is  another  fine  woman,  as 
I  am  informed,  that  is  in  some  hopes  of  having 
me. 

Niece.  This  merits  my  attention.  (Aside.) 

Hump.  Lookye!  d'ye  see?  as  I  said,  I  don't  care 
for  you.  I  would  not  have  you  set  your  heart  on 
me;  but,  if  yon  like  anybody  else,  let  me  know  it, 
and  I'll  lind  out  a  way  for  us  to  get  rid  of  one  ano- 
ther, and  deceive  the  old  folks  that  would  couple 
us. 

Niece.  This  wears  the  face  of  an  amour.  (Aside.) 
There  is  something  in  that  thought  which  makes 
thy  presence  less  insupportable. 

Hump.  Nay,  nay,  now  you're  growing  fond;  if 
you  come  with  these  maid  s  tricks,  to  say  you  hate 
at  first  and  afterwards  like  me,  you'll  spoil  the 
whole  design. 

Niece.  Don't  fear  it.  When  I  think  of  con- 
sorting with  thee,  may  the  wild  boar  defile  the 
cleanly  ermine  !  may  the  tiger  be  wedded  to  the 
kid! 

Hump.  When  I  of  thee,  may  the  pole-cat  catter- 
waul  with  the  civet! 

Niece.  When  I  harbour  the  leagt  thought  of  thee, 
may  the  silver  Thames  forget  its  course! 

Hump.  When  I  like  thee,  may  I  be  soused  over 
head  and  ears  in  a  horse-pond  !  But  do  you  hate 
me? 

Enter  Aunt. 

Niece.  Forever;  and  you  me? 

Hump.  Most  heartily. 

Aunt.  Ha!  I  like  this.  They  are  come  to  pro- 
mises and  protestations.  (Aside.) 

Hump.  I  am  very  glad  I  have  found  a  way  to 
please  you. 

Niece.  You  promise  to  be  constant? 

Hump.  Till  death. 

Niece.  Thou  best  of  savages ! 

Hump.  Thou  best  of  savages!  poor  Biddy! 

Aunt.  Oh  !  the  pretty  couple  joking  on  one  ano- 
ther. Well,  how  do  you  like  your  cousin  Humphrey 
now? 

Niece.  Much  better  than  I  thought  I  should. 
He's  quite  another  thing  than  what  I  took  him  for. 
We  have  both  the  same  passions  for  one  another. 

Hump.  We  only  wanted  an  occasion  to  open  our 
hearts,  aunt. 

Aunt.  Oh!  how  this  will  rejoice  my  brother  and 
Sir  Harry!  We'll  go  to  them. 

Hump.  No ;  I  must  fetch  a  walk  with  a  new  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  Samuel  Pounce. 

Aunt.  An  excellent  acquaintance  for  your  hus- 
band !  Come,  niece,  come. 

Niece.  Farewell,  rustic! 

Hump.  B'ye,  Biddy! 

Aunt.  Rustic!  Biddy!  Ha,  ha!  Pretty  crea- 
tures! lExsunt. 

ACT  IV, 

Scene  I. — The  same. 

Enter  Captain  Clerimont  anrf  Pounce. 

Capt.  C.  Does  she  expect  me,  then,  at  this  very 
instant  ? 
Pounce,  I  tell  you,  she  ordered  me  to  bring  the 
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Sainter    at    this    very   hoar   precisely,    to    draw 
er  niece.    Now  I  know  you  are  a  pretender  that 
way. 

Capt.  C.  Enough,  I  warrant,  to  personate  the 
character  on  such  an  inspiring  occasion. 

Pounce.  Be  sure  you  play  jour  part  in  humour: 
to  be  a  painter  for  a  lady,  you're  to  have  the  ex- 
cessive flattery  of  a  lover,  the  ready  invention  of  a 
poet,  and  the  easy  gesture  of  a  player. 

Capt.  C.  Come,  come,  no  more  instructions;  my 
imagination  out-runs  all  you  can  say.  Begone, 
begone!  {^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — The  Niece's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Aunt  and  Niece. 

Aunt.  Indeed,  niece,  I  am  as  much  overjoyed  to 
see  your  wedding-day,  as  if  it  were  my  own. 

Niece.  But,  why  must  it  be  huddled  up  so? 

Aunt.  Oh  !  my  dear,  a  private  wedding  is  much 
better;  jour  mother  had  such  a  bustle  at  her's,  with 
feasting  and  fooling :  besides,  they  did  not  go  to 
bed  till  two  in  the  morning. 

Niece.  Since  you  understand  things  so  well,  I 
wonder  you  never  married  yourself. 

Aunt.  My  dear,  I  was  very  cruel  thirty  years 
ago.  and  nobody  asked  me  since. 

Niece.  Alas-a-day! 

Aunt.  Yet,  I  assure  yon,  there  were  a  great 
many  matches  proposed  to  me.  There  was  Sir 
Gilbert  Jolly ;  but  he,  forsooth,  could  not  please; 
he  drank  ale,  and  smoked  tol>acco,  and  was  no  fine 
gentleman,  forsooth  !  but  then,  again,  there  was 
young  Mr.  Peregine  Shapely,  who  had  travelled, 
and  spoke  French,  and  smiled  at  all  I  said;  he  was 
a  fine  gentleman,  but  then,  he  was  consumptive: 
and  yet,  again,  to  see  how  one  may  be  mistaken  ! 
Sir  Jolly  died  in  half  a  year,  and  my  Lady  Shapely 
Las,  by  that  thin  slip,  eight  children,  that  should 
have  been  mine.  But  here's  the  bridegroom.  So, 
eoasin  Humphrey! 

JBn<«r  Humphrey  Gubbin. 

Hump.  Your  servant,  ladies.    So,  my  dear! 

Niece.  So,  my  savage ! 

Aunt.  Oh,  lie !  no  more  of  that  to  your  husband, 
Biddy. 

Hump.  No  matter;  I  like  it  as  well  as  duck  or 
love.  I  know  my  cousin  loves  me  as  well  as  I  do 
her. 

Aunt.  I'll  leave  you  together;  I  must  go  and  get 
ready  an  entertainment  for  you  when  you  come 
home.  lExit. 

Hump.  Well,  cousin,  are  you  constant?  Do  you 
hate  me  stilll 

Niece.  As  much  as  ever. 

Hump,  What  a  happiness  it  is,  when  people's 
inclinations  jump'.  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do  with 
you.  Can  you  get  nobody,  d'ye  think,  to  marry 
you"! 

Niece.  Oh!  Clerimont,  Clerimont!  where  art 
thou?  {Aside.) 

Enter  Aunt,  and  Captain  Clerimont  disguised. 

Aunt.  This,  sir,  is  the  lady  who  you  are  to 
draw.  You  see,  sir,  as  good  flesh  and  blood  as  a 
man  would  desire  to  put  into  colours.  I  must  have 
her  maiden  picture. 

Hump.  Then  the  painter  must  make  haste — eh ! 
cousin? 

Niece.  Hold  thy  tongue,  good  savage. 

Capt.  C,  Madam,  I  am  generally  forced  to  new- 


mould  every  feature,  and  mend  natnre's  handy- 
work  ;  but  here  she  has  made  so  finished  an  original, 
that  I  despair  of  my  copy's  coming  up  to  it. 

Aunt.  Do  you  hear  that,  niece? 

Niece.  I  don't  desire  you  to  make  graces  where 
you  find  none. 

Capt.  C.  To  see  the  difference  of  the  fair  sex ! 
I  protest  to  you,  madam,  my  fancy  is  utterly  ex- 
hausted with  inventing  faces  for  those  that  sit  to 
me.  The  first  entertainment  I  generally  meet  with 
are  complaints  for  want  of  sleep ;  they  never  looked 
so  pale  in  their  lives,  as  when  they  sit  for  their 
pictures.  Then,  so  many  touches  and  retouches 
when  the  face  is  finished !  "  That  wrinkle  ought 
not  to  have  been ;  those  eyes  are  too  languid  ;  the 
colour's  too  weak ;  that  side-look  hides  the  mole 
on  the  left  cheek."  In  short,  the  whole  likeness  is 
struck  out:  but  in  you,  madam,  the  highest  I  can 
come  up  to  will  be  but  rigid  justice. 

Hump.  A  comical  dog,  this!  {Aside.) 

Aunt.  Truly,  the  gentleman  seems  to  understand 
his  business. 

Niece.  Sir,  if  your  pencil  flatters  like  your 
tongue,  you  are  going  to  draw  a  picture  that  won't 
be  at  all  like  me.  Sure,  I  have  heard  that  voice 
somewhere.  {Aside.) 

Capt.  C.  Madam,  be  pleased  to  place  yourself 
near  me;  nearer  still,  madam;  here  falls  the  best 
light.  You  must  know,  madam,  there  are  three  kinds 
of  airs  which  the  ladies  most  delight  in:  there  is 
your  haughty,  j'our  mild,  and  your  pensive  air. 
The  haughty  may  be  expressed  with  the  head  a 
little  more  erect  than  ordinary,  and  the  counte- 
nance with  a  certain  disdain  in  it,  so  as  she  may 
appear  almost,  but  not  quite  inexorable:  this  kind 
of  air  is  generally  heightened  with  a  little  knitting 
of  the  brows.  I  gave  my  Lady  Scornwell  her  choice 
of  a  dozen  frowns,  before  she  could  find  one  to  her 
liking. 

Niece.  But  what's  the  mild  air? 

Capt.  C.  The  mild  air  is  composed  of  a  languish 
and  a  smile.  But,  if  I  might  advise,  I'd  rather  be 
a  pensive  beauty;  the  pensive  usually  feels  her 
pulse,  leans  on  one  arm,  or  sits  ruminating  with  a 
book  in  her  hand;  which  conversation  she  is  sup- 
posed to  choose,  rather  than  the  endless  importu- 
nities of  lovers. 

Hump.  A  comical  dog ! 
'  Aunt.  Upon  my  word,  he  understands  his  busi- 
ness well.  I'll  tell  you,  niece,  how  your  mother 
was  drawn  :  she  had  an  orange  in  her  hand,  and  a 
nosegay  in  her  bosom;  but  a  look  so  pure  and 
fresh-coloured,  you'd  have  taken  her  for  one  of  the 
seasons. 

Capt.  C.  You  seem,  indeed,  madam,  most  in- 
clined to  the  pensive.  The  pensive  delights  also  in 
the  fall  of  waters,  pastoral  figures,  or  any  rural  view 
suitable  to  a  fair  lady,  who,  with  a  delicate  spleen, 
has  retired  from  the  world,  as  sick  of  its  flattery 
and  admiration. 

Niece.  No;  since  there  is  room  for  fancy  in  a 
picture,  I  would  be  drawn  like  the  amazon  Thales- 
tris,  with  a  spear  in  my  hand,  and  an  helmet  on  a 
table  before  me.  At  a  distance  behind,  let  there 
be  a  dwarf,  holding  by  the  bridle  a  milk-white 
palfrey. 

Capt.  C.  Madam,  the  thought  is  full  of  spirit; 
and,  if  you  please,  there  shall  be  a  Cupid  stealing 
away  your  helmet,  to  shew  that  love  should  have  a 
part  in  all  gallant  actions. 

Niece.  That  circumstance  may  be  very  pic- 
turesque. 

Capt.  C.  Here,  madam,  shall  be  your  own  pic- 
ture, here  the  palfrey,  and  here  the  dwarf.  The 
dwarf  must  be  very  little,  or  we  sha'n't  have  room 
for  him. 

Niece.  A  dwarf  cannot  be  too  little. 

Capt.  C.  I'll  make  him  a  blackamoor,  to  dislin- 
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guish  him  from  the  other  too  powerful  dwarf,  (sighs) 
the  Cupid.  I'll  place  that  beauteous  boy  near  you, 
'twill  look  very  natural:  he'll  certainly  take  you 
for  his  mother,  \'enus. 

Niece.  I  leave  those  particulars  to  your  own 
fancy, 

Capt.  C.  Please,  madam,  to  uncover  your  neck 
a  little;  a  little  lower  still;  a  little,  little  lower. 

Niece.  I'll  be  drawn  thus,  if  you  please,  sir. 

Capt.  C.  Ladies,  have  you  heard  the  news 
of  a  late  marriage  between  a  young  lady  of  a 
great  fortune  and  a  younger  brother  of  a  good  fa- 
mily ? 

Aunt.  Pray,  sir,  how  is  it? 

Capt.  C.  This  young  gentleman,  ladies,  is  a  par- 
ticular acquaintance  of  mine,  and  much  about  my 
age  and  stature — Look  me  full  in  the  face,  madam 
— He  accidentally  met  the  young  lady,  who  had  in 
her  all  the  perfections  of  her  sex — Hold  up  your 
head,  madam;  that's  right — She  let  him  know  that 
his  person  and  discourse  were  not  altogether  dis- 
agreeable to  her;  the  dilfioully  was  how  to  gain  a 
second  interview — Your  eyes  full  upon  mine,  ma- 
dam— For  never  was  there  such  a  sigher  in  all  the 
valleys  of  Arcadia,  as  that  unfortunate  youth, 
during  the  absence  of  her  he  loved. 

Aunt.  Alack-a-day  !  poor  young  gentleman  ! 

Niece.  It  must  be  him :  what  a  charming  amour 
is  this!  (Aside.) 

Capt.C.  At  length,  ladies,  he  bethought  himself 
of  an  expedient:  he  dressed  himself  just  as  I  am 
now,  and  came  to  draw  her  picture — Your  eyes  full 
upon  mine,  pray,  madam. 

Hump.  A  subtle  dog,  I  warrant  him. 

Capt.  C.  And  by  that  means  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  carrying  her  off,  and  marrying  her. 

Aunt.  Indeed,  your  friend  was  a  very  vicious 
yoang  man. 

Niece,  Yet,  perhaps,  the  young  lady  was  not 
displeased  at  what  he  had  done. 

Capt.  C.  But,  madam,  what  were  the  trans- 
ports of  the  lover,  vrhen  she  made  him  that  con- 
fession ■? 

Niece.  I  dare  say  she  thought  herself  very  happy 
when  she  got  out  of  her  guardian's  hands. 

Aunt.  'Tis  very  true,  niece,  there  is  abun- 
dance of  those  headstrong  young  baggages  about 
town. 

Capt.  C.  The  gentleman  has  often  told  me,  he 
was  strangely  struck  at  first  sight;  but  when  she 
sat  to  him  for  her  picture,  and  assumed  all  those 
graces  that  are  proper  for  the  occasion,  his  tor- 
ment was  so  exquisite,  his  occasions  so  violent, 
that  he  could  not  have  lived  a  day,  had  he  not 
found  means  to  make  the  charmer  of  his  heart  his 
own. 

Hump.  'Tis  certainly  the  foolishest  tiling  in  the 
world  to  stand  shilly-shally  about  a  woman  when 
one  has  a  mind  to  marry  her. 

Capt.  C.  The  young  painter  turned  poet  on  the 
subject;  I  believe  I  have  the  words  by  heart. 

Niece.  A  sonnet!   Pray,  repeat  it. 

Capt.  C.  When  gentle  Parlkenissa  walks, 

And  sweetly  smiles,  and  gaily  talks, 
A  thousand  shafts  around  her  fly, 
A  thousand  swains  unheeded  die. 

If,  then,  she  labours  to  be  seen 
With  all  her  killing  air  and  mien ; 
For  so  much  beauty,  so  much  art. 
What  mortal  can  secure  his  heart? 

Aunt.  Why,  this  is  pretty!  I  think  a  painter 
should  never  be  without  jioetry  ;  it  brightens  the 
features  strangely.  I  profess,  I'm  mightily  pleased; 
I'll  but  just  step  in,  and  give  some  orders,  and  be 
with  you  presently.  [Exit. 


Niece.  Was  not  this  adventurous  painter  called 
Clerimonf! 

Capt.  C.  It  was  Clerimont,  the  servant  of 
Parlhenissa;  but  let  me  beseech  that  beauteous 
maid  to  resolve,  and  make  the  incident  I  feigned 
to  her  a  real  one  ;  consider,  madam,  you  are  envi- 
roned by  cruel  and  treacherous  guards,  which  would 
force  you  to  a  disagreeable  marriage;  j'our  case  is 
exactly  the  same  with  the  princess  of  the  Leontines 
in  Clelia. 

Niece.  How  can  we  commit  such  a  solecism 
against  all  rules!  What,  in  the  first  leaf  of  our 
history  to  liave  the  marriage?  You  know  it  cannot 
be. 

Capt.  C.  The  pleasantest  part  of  the  history  will 
be  after  marriage. 

Niece.  No  ;  I  never  yet  read  of  a  knight  that 
entered  tilt  or  tournament  after  wedlock.  'Tis  not 
to  be  expected.  When  the  husband  begins,  the 
hero  ends  ;  all  that  noble  impulse  to  glory,  all  the 
generous  passion  for  adventures  is  consumed  in 
the  nuptial  torch  :  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  Mars 
and  Hymen  never  hit  it. 

Hump.  (Listening.)  Consumed  in  the  nuptial 
torch  !  Mars  and  Hymen  !  What  can  all  this  meanl 
I  am  very  glad  I  can  hardly  read  ;  they  could  never 
get  these  foolish  fancies  into  my  head  ;  I  had  always 
a  strong  brain.  (Aside.)  Harkye!  cousin,  is  not 
this  painter  a  comical  dog? 

Niece.  I  think  he's  very  agreeable  company. 

Hump.  Whj,  then,  I  tell  you  what — marry  him. 
A  painter's  a  very  genteel  calling.  He's  an  inge- 
nious fellow,  and  certainly  poor ;  I  fancy  he'd  be 
glad  of  it.  I'll  keep  my  aunt  out  of  the  room  a 
minute  or  two,  that's  all  the  time  you  have  to  con- 
sider. {Exit. 

Copt.  C.  Fortune  points  out  to  us  this  only  oc- 
casion of  our  happiness  :  love's  of  celestial  origin, 
and  needs  no  long  acquaintance  to  be  manifest. 
Lovers,  like  angels,  speak  by  intuition:  their  souls 
are  in  their  eyes. 

Niece.  Then  I  fear  he  sees  mine.  (Aside.)  But  I 
can't  think  of  abridging  our  amours,  and  cutting  off 
all  farther  decorations  of  disguise,  serenade,  and 
adventure. 

Capt.  C.  Nor  would  I  willingly  lose  the  merit  of 
long  services,  midnight  sighs,  and  plaintive  soli- 
tudes, were  there  not  a  necessity. 

Niece.  Then  to  be  seized  by  stealth ! 

Capt.  C.  Why,  madam,  you  are  a  great  fortune, 
and  should  not  be  married  the  common  way.  In- 
deed, madam,  you  ought  to  be  stolen. 

Niece.  But,  then,  our  history  will  be  so  short. 

Capt.  C.  I  grant  it;  but  you  don't  consider 
there's  a  device  in  another's  leading  you  instead 
of  this  person  that's  to  have  you ;  and,  madam, 
though  our  amours  can't  furnish  out  a  romance, 
they'll  make  a  very  pretty  novel.  Why  smiles  my 
fair"? 

Niece.  I  am  almost  of  opinion  that  had  Oroon- 
dates  been  as  pressing  as  Clerimont,  Cassandra  had 
been  but  a  pocket-book  :  but  it  looks  so  ordinary, 
to  go  out  at  a  door  to  be  married.  Indeed,  I 
ought  to  be  taken  out  of  a  window,  and  run  away 
with. 

jErt^er  Humphrey  Gubbin  and  Pounce. 

Hump.  Well,  cousin,  the  coach  is  at  the  door. 
If  30U  please,  I'll  lead  you. 

Niece.  I  put  myself  into  your  hands,  good  sa- 
vage ;  but  you  promise  to  leave  me  ? 

Hump.  I  tell  you  plainly,  you  must  not  think  of 
having  me. 

Pounce.  (To  Capt.  C.)  You'll  have  opportunity 
enough  to  carry  her  off;  the  old  fellow  will  be  bu.sy 
with  me;  I'll  gain  all  the  time  I  can;  but  be  bold 
and  prosper. 
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Niece.  Clerimont,  you  follow  us. 
Capt.  C.  Upon  the  wings  of  love. 


\^Exeunl. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — A  Chamber. 
Enter  Clerimont,  <S«iior,  «HfZ  Fainlove. 

Cler.  sen.  Then  she  gave  3'oa  this  letter,  and  bid 
you  read  it  as  a  paper  of  verses'? 

Fain,  This  is  the  place,  the  hour,  the  lucky 
minute.  Now  am  I  rubbing  up  my  memory,  to 
recollect  all  you  said  to  me  when  you  first  ruined 
me,  that  I  may  attack  her  rightly. 

Cler.  sen.  Your  eloquence  would  be  needless; 
'tis  so  unmodish  to  need  persuasion :  modesty 
makes  a  lady  embarrassed  ;  but  my  spouse  is  above 
that,  as  for  example:  (reading  her  letter)  "Fain- 
love, —  You  don't  seem  to  want  wit,  therefore,  I  Heed 
aai/  no  more  than  that  distance  to  a  ivoman  of  the 
world  is  becoming  in  no  man  but  a  husband;  an  hour 
hence  come  up  the  back  stairs  to  my  closet.  Adieu, 
monmignon."  I  am  glad  you  are  punctual.  I'll 
conceal  myself  to  observe  your  interview.  Oh  ! 
torture!  —  But  this  wench  must  not  see  it. 
(Aside.) 

Fain.  Be  sure  you  come  time  enough  to  save  my 
reputation. 

Cler.  sen.  Remember  your  orders,  distance  be- 
comes no  man  but  a  husband. 

Fain.  I  am  glad  you  are  in  so  good  humour  on 
the  occasion;  but  you  know  me  to  be  but  a  bully 
in  love,  that  can  only  bluster  till  the  minute  of  en- 
gagement. But  I'll  top  my  part,  and  form  my 
conduct  by  my  own  sentiments ;  if  she  grow  coy, 
I'll  grow  more  saucy:  'twas  so  I  was  won  my- 
self. 

Cler.  sett.  Well,  my  dear  rival,  your  assignation 
draws  nigh;  you  are  to  put  on  your  transport,  your 
impatient,  throbbing  heart  won't  let  you  wait  her 
arrival :  let  the  dull  family  thing  and  hushand,  who 
reckons  his  moments  by  his  cares,  be  content  to 
wait ;  but  you  are  a  gallant,  and  measure  time  by 
ecstacies. 

Fain.  I  hear  her  coming:  to  your  post;  good 
husband,  know  your  duty,  and  don't  be  in  the  way 
when  your  wife  has  a  mind  to  be  in  private;  to 
your  post,  into  the  coal-hole. 

Enter  Mrs.  Clerimont. 

Welcome,  my  dear,  ray  tender  charmer !  Oh  !  to 
my  longing  arras  ;  feel  the  heart  pant,  that  falls  and 
rises  as  yon  sraile  or  frown.  Oh  !  the  ecstatic  rao- 
ment!  I  think  that  was  something  like  what  has 
been  said  to  me.  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  C.  Very  well,  Fainlove!  I  protest  I  value 
myself  for  my  discerning;  I  knew  you  had  fire 
through  all  the  respect  you  shewed  me.  But  how 
came  you  to  make  no  direct  advances,  young  gen- 
tlemanl  Why  was  I  forced  to  admonish  your 
gallantry  1 

Fain,  Why,  madam,  I  knew  you  a  woman  of 
breeding,  and  above  the  senseless  niceties  of  an 
English  wife.  The  French  way  is,  you  are  to  go  so 
far,  whether  they  are  agreeable  or  not:  if  you  are 
so  happy  as  to  please,  nobody  that  is  not  of  a  con- 
strained behaviour  is  at  a  loss  to  let  you  know  it ; 
besides,  if  the  humble  servant  makes  the  first  ap- 
proaches, he  has  the  impudence  of  making  a 
request,  but  not  the  honour  of  obeying  a  com- 
mand. 

Mrs,  C,  Right ;  a  woman's  man  should  conceal 
passion  in  a  familiar  air  of  iudilTereuce.  Now  there's 


Mr.  Clerimont;  I  can't  allow  him  the  least  free- 
dom, but  the  unfashionable  fool  grows  so  fond  of 
me,  he  cannot  hide  it  in  public. 

Fain.  Ay,  madam,  I  have  often  wondered  at 
your  ladyship's  choice  of  one  who  seems  to  have 
so  little  of  the  beau  monde  in  his  carriage,  but  jiist 
what  you  force  him  to,  while  there  were  so  many 
pretty  gentlemen.  (Dancing.) 

Mrs,  C,  Oh  !  young  gentleman,  you  are  mightily 
mistaken,  if  you  think  such  animals  as  you,  and 
pretty  Beau  Titmouse,  and  pert  Billy  Butterlly, 
though  I  suiler  you  to  come  in,  and  play  about  my 
rooms,  are  any  way  in  competition  with  a  man 
whose  name  one  would  wear. 

Fain.  Oh !  madam,  then  I  find  we  are — 

Mrs.  C.  A  woman  of  sense  must  have  respect  for 
a  man  of  that  character ;  but,  alas !  respect,  is 
respect!  respect  is  not  the  thing;  respect  has 
something  too  solemn  for  soft  moments.  You 
things  are  more  proper  for  hours  of  dalliance. 

Cler.  sen.  (Peeping.)  How  have  I  wronged  this 
fine  lady !  I  find  I  am  to  be  a  cuckold  out  of  her 
pure  esteem  for  me. 

Mrs.  C,  Besides,  those  fellows  for  whom  we 
have  respect,  have  none  for  us;  I  warrant,  on  such 
an  occasion,  Clerimont  would  have  rufiled  a  woman 
out  of  all  form,  while  you — 

Cler,  sen.  A  good  hint:  now  ray  cause  comes  on. 
(Aside.) 

Fain.  Since,  then,  you  allow  us  fitter  for  soft 
moments,  why  do  we  misemploy  them  ?  Let  me 
kiss  that  beauteous  hand,  and  clasp  that  graceful 
frame. 

Mrs.  C.  How,  Fainlove !  What,  you  don't  de» 
sign  to  be  impertinent?  But  my  lips  have  a  certain 
roughness  on  them  to-day,  haven't  they? 

Fain.  (Kissing.)  No;  they  are  all  softness  ;  their 
delicious  sweetness  is  inexpressible.  Here  language 
fails  :  let  me  applaad  thy  lips  not  by  the  utterance 
but  by  the  touch  of  mine. 

Enter  Clerimont,  Senior,  drawing  his  sword. 

Cler.  sen.  Ha!  villain,  ravisher,  invader  of  my 
bed  and  honour !  draw. 

Mrs.  C.  What  means  this  insolence,  this  intru- 
sion into  my  privacy'?  What,  do  you  come  into 
my  very  closet  without  knocking"?  Who  put  this 
info  your  headl 

Cler.  sen.  My  injuries  have  alarmed  me,  and 
I'll  bear  no  longer,  but  sacrifice  your  bravado,  the 
author  of  them. 

Mrs.  C.  Ob  !  poor  Mr.  Fainlove  !  Most  he  die 
for  his  complaisance  and  innocent  freedoms  with 
me?  How  could  you,  if  you  might?  Oh  !  the  sweet 
youth!  What,  fight  Mr.  Fainlove?  What  will  the 
ladies  say? 

Fain.  Let  me  come  at  the  intruder  on  ladies' 
private  hours:  the  unfashionable  monster!  I'll 
prevent  all  future  interruption  from  him:  let  me 
come.  (Drawing  her  sword.) 

Mrs.  C.  Oh  !  the  brave,  pretty  creature !  Look 
at  his  youth  and  innocence.  He  is  not  made  for 
such  rough  encounters.  Stand  behind  me,  poor 
Fainlove!  There  is  not  a  visit  in  town,  sir,  where 
you  shall  not  be  displayed  at  full  length  for  this  in- 
trusion. I  banish  yon  for  ever  from  my  sight  and 
bed. 

Cler.  sen.  I  obey  you;  madam,  for  distance  is 
becoming  in  no  man  but  a  husband !  (Giving  her  the 
letter,  ivhich  she  reads,  and  falls  into  a  swoon.)  I've 
gone  too  far.  (Kissing  her.)  The  impertinent 
was  guilty  of  nothing  but  what  my  indiscretion  led 
her  to.  This  is  the  first  kiss  I've  had  these  six 
weeks;  but  she  awakes.  Well,  Jenny,  you  topped 
your  part,  indeed !  Come  to  my  arms,  thou  ready, 
willing  fair  one;  thou  bast  no  vanities,  no  niceties; 
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bot  art  thankfai  for  every  instance  of  love  I  bestow 
on  thee.  (Embracing  her.) 

Mrs.  C.  What,  am  I,  then,  abased?  Is  it  a 
wench,  then,  of  his?  Oh,  me!  Was  ever  poor 
abused  wife,  poor  innocent  lady  thus  injured! 
(Runs  and  seizes  Fainlove's  sword.) 

Cler.sen.  Oh  !  the  brave,  pretty  creature!  Hurt 
Mr.  Fainlove!  Look  at  his  youth,  his  innocence. 
Ha,  ha!  {Interposing.') 

Fain.  Have  a  care,  have  a  care,  dear  sir.  I  know 
mjself  she'll  have  no  mercy. 

Mrs.  C.  I'll  be  the  death  of  her:  let  me  come 
on.  Stand  from  between  ns,  Mr.  Clerimont,  I 
would  not  hurt  you. 

Cler.  sen.  Rnn,  run,  Jenny.  [^Exit  Fainlove. 
Looks  at  Mrs.  C,  vpbraidingly.'\  Well,  madam,  are 
these  the  innocent  freedoms  you  claimed  of  mel 
Have  I  deserved  this?  How  has  there  been  a  mo- 
ment of  your's  ever  interrupted  with  the  real  pangs 
I  suffer?  The  daily  importunities  of  creditors,  who 
become  so  by  serving  your  profuse  vanities:  did  I 
ever  murmur  at  supplying  any  of  your  diversions, 
while  I  believed  them  (as  you  called  them)  harm- 
less? Must,  then,  those  eyes,  that  used  to  glad  my 
heart  with  their  familiar  brightness,  hang  down 
with  guilt?  Guilt  has  transformed  thy  whole 
person  ;  nay,  the  very  memory  of  it.  Fly  from  my 
growing  passion. 

Mrs.  C.  I  cannot  fly,  nor  bear  it.  Oh !  look 
not. 

Cler.sen.  What  can  you  say?  Speak  quickly. 
(Offering  to  draw.) 

Mrs.  C,  I  never  saw  you  moved  before.  Don't 
murder  me,  impenitent;  I'm  wholly  in  your  power 
as  a  criminal;  but,  remember,  I  have  been  so  in  a 
tender  regard. 

Cler.  sen.  But  how  have  you  considered  that 
regard  ? 

Mrs.  C.  Is  it  possible  you  can  forgive  what  you 
ensnared  me  into?  Oli!  look  at  me  kindly.  You 
know  I  have  only  erred  in  my  intention,  nor  saw 
my  danger  till,  by  this  honest  art,  you  had  shewn 
me  what  'tis  to  venture  to  the  utmost  limit  of  what 
is  lawful.  You  laid  that  train,  I'm  sure,  to  alarm, 
not  to  betray,  my  innocence.  Mr.  Clerimont  scorns 
such  baseness;  therefore,  I  kneel,  I  weep,  I  am 
convinced.  (Kneels.) 

Cler.sen.  (Raising  her  tip  and  embracing  her.) 
Then  kneel,  and  weep  no  more,  my  fairest,  my  re- 
conciled! Be  so  in  a  moment;  for  know  I  cannot, 
without  wringing  my  own  heart,  give  you  the  least 
compunction.  Be  in  humour:  it  shall  be  your  own 
fault,  if  ever  there  be  a  serious  word  more  on  this 
subject. 

Mrs.  C.  I  must  correct  every  idea  that  rises  in 
my  mind,  and  learn  every  gesture  of  my  body 
anew.    I  detest  the  thing  I  was. 

Cler.  sen.  No,  no,  you  must  not  do  so  ;  our  joy 
and  grief,  honour  and  reproach,  are  the  same;  you 
must  slide  out  of  your  foppery  by  degrees,  so  that 
it  may  appear  your  own  act. 

Mrs.  C.  But  this  wench? 

Cler.  sen.  She  is  already  out  of  your  way.  You 
shall  see  the  catastrophe  of  her  fate  yourself.  But 
still  keep  up  the  fine  lady  till  we  go  out  of  town. 
You  may  return  to  it  with  as  decent  airs  as  you 
please.  lExeunt. 


Scene  II.— ^  Room.     . 

f  '..I  .,  •  '  II 

•4iwi^to  a.*^"'**"  Pounce,  with  papers. 

Pounce.  'Tis  a  delight  to  gall  these  old  rascals, 
and  set  them  at  variance  about  stakes,  which  I 
know  neither  of  them  will  ever  have  possession 
of. 


£nfer  TiPKiN  and  SlR  Harry  Gobbin. 

Tip.  Do  you  design,  Sir  Harry,  that  they  shall 
have  an  estate  in  their  own  hands,  and  keep  house 
themselves,  poor  things? 

SirH.  No,  no,  sir,  I  know  better;  they  shall  go 
down  into  the  country,  and  live  with  me  ;  not  touch 
a  farthing  of  money  ;  but  having  all  things  neces- 
sary provided,  they  shall  go  tame  about  the  house, 
and  breed. 

Tip.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  then  considering  that  all 
human  things  are  subject  to  change,  it  behoves 
every  man  that  has  a  just  sense  of  mortality,  to 
take  care  of  his  money. 

Sir  H.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  brother. 
What  do  you  drive  at,  brother? 

Tip.  This  instrument  is  executed  by  yon,  yoor 
son,  and  my  niece,  which  discharges  me  of  all  re- 
trospects. 

Sir  H.  It  is  confessed,  brother;  but  what 
then  ? 

Tip.  All  that  remains  is,  that  yon  pay  me  for  the 
young  lady's  twelve  years'  board,  as  also  all  other 
charges,  as  wearing  apparel,  &c. 

Sir  H.  What  is  this  you  say?  Did  I  give  you 
my  discharge  from  all  retrospects,  as  you  call  it, 
and  after  all  do  you  come  with  this,  and  t'other, 
and  all  that?  I  find  you  are — I  tell  you,  sir,  to  your 
face — I  find  you  are — 

Tip.  I  find,  too,  what  you  are.  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  H.  What  am  I,  sir?  what  am  I? 

Tip.  Why,  sir,  you  are  angry. 

SirH.  Sir,  I  scorn  your  words  ;  I  am  not  angryj 
Mr.  Pounce  is  my  witness,  I  am  as  gentle  as  i 
Iamb.  Would  it  not  make  any  flesh  alive  angrj 
to  see  a  close  bunks  come  after  all  with  a  demand 
of— 

Tip.  Mr.  Pounce,  pray,  inform  Sir  Harry  in  thii 
point. 

Pounce.  Indeed,  Sir  Harry,  I  must  tell  yon 
plainly,  that  Mr.  "Tipkin,  in  this,  demands  nothing 
but  what  he  may  recover.  For  though  this  case 
may  be  considered  midtifariam ;  that  is  to  say,  ai 
'tis  usually,  commonly,  vicatim,  or  vulgarly  ex- 
pressed. Yet,  I  say,  when  we  only  observe,  thai 
the  power  is  settled  as  the  law  requires,  assensi 
patris,  by  the  consent  of  the  father,  that  circum' 
stance  imports  you  are  well  acquainted  with  th( 
advantage  which  accrue  to  your  familv  by  this 
alliance,  which  corroborates  Mr.  Tipkin'is  demand] 
and  avoids  all  objections  that  can  be  made. 

Sir  H.  Why,  then,  I  find  you  are  his  adviser  ii 
all  this. 

Pounce.  Lookye !  Sir  Harry,  to  shew  you  I  1ot< 
to  promote  among  my  clients  a  good  understand- 
ing; though  Mr.  Tipkin  may  claim  four  thousand^ 
pounds,  I'll  engage  for  him,  and  I  know  him  so 
well,  that  he  shall  take  three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  pounds,  four  shillings,  and 
eight-pence  farthing. 

Tip.  Indeed,  Mr.  Pounce,  yon  are  too  hard  upon 
me. 

Pounce.  You  must  consider  a  little,  Sir  Harry  is 
your  brother. 

Sir  H.  Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  eight-pence  far- 
thing! for  what,  I  say?  for  what,  sir? 

Pounce.  For  what,  sir!  for  what  she  wanted, 
sir;  a  fine  lady  is  always  in  want,  sir;  her  very 
clothes  would  come  to  that  money  ia  half  the 
time. 

Sir  H,  Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  pounds,  four  shillin<;s,  and  eight-pence  far- 
thing, for  clothes!  Pray,  how  many  suits  does  she 
wear  out  in  a  year? 

Pounce.  Oh,  dear!  sir,  a  fine  lady's  clothes  are 
not  old  by  being  worn,  but  by  being  seen.  < 

SirH.  Well,  I'll  save  her  clothes  for  the  fatare;  j 
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after  I  Lave  got  her  into  the  country,  I'll  war- 
rant her  she  snail  not  appear  more  in  this  wicked 
town,  where  clothes  are  worn  out  by  sight.  And 
as  to  what  you  demand,  I  tell  you,  sir,  'tis  ex- 
torlion. 

Tip.  Sir  Harry,  do  you  accuse  me  of  extortion? 
Sir  H.  Yes,  I  say  extortion. 
Tip.  Mr.  Pounce,  write  down  that.     There  are 
Tcry    good   laws  provided    against    scandal    and 
calumny;  loss  of  reputation  may  tend  to  loss  of 
money. 

Pounce.  (^Writes.)  Item,  for  having  accused  Mr. 
Tipkin  of  extortion — 

Sir  H.  Nay,  if  you  come  to  your  items,  lookye  ! 
Mr.  Tipkin,  this  is  an  inventory  of  such  goods  as 
were  left  to  my  niece  Bridget  by  her  deceased 
father,  and  which  I  expect  shall  be  forthcoming  at 
her  marriage  to  my  son,  {Reads.)  Imprimis:  A 
golden  locket  of  her  mother's,  with  something  very 
ingenious  in  Latin  on  the  inside  of  it.  Item,  A 
couple  of  muskets,  with  two  shoulder  belts  and 
bandeliers.  Item,  A  large  silver  caudle-cup,  with 
a  true  story  engraven  on  it. 
Pounce,  But,  Sir  Harry — 

Sir  H.  (Reads.)  Item,  A  base  viol,  with  almost 
all  the  strings  to  it,  and  only  a  small  hole  on  the 
back. 

Pounce.  But  nevertheless,  sir — 
SirH.  This  is  the  furniture  of  my  brother's  bed- 
chamber that  follows :  (reads)  A  suit  of  tapestry 
hangings,  with  the  story  of  Judith  and  Hololernes, 
torn  only  where  the  head  should  have  been  off.  An 
old  bestead,  curiously  wrought  about  the  posts, 
consisting  of  two  load  of  timber.  A  hone,  a  basin, 
three  razors,  and  a  comb-case.  Lookye!  sir,  you 
see  I  can  item  it. 

Pounce.  Alas!  Sir  Harry,  if  you  had  ten  quire 
of  items,  'tis  all  answered  in  the  word  retro- 
spect. 

SirH.  Why,  then,  Mr. Pounce  and  Mr.  Tipkin, 
jou  are  both  rascals. 

Tip.  Do  you  call  me  rascal.  Sir  Harry? 
Sir  H.  Yes,  sir. 

Tip.  Write  it  down,  Mr.  Pounce,  at  the  end  of 
the  leaf. 

SirH.  Ifyoa  have  room,  Mr.  Pounce,  put  down 
villain,  son  of  a  w — ,  curmudgeon,  hunks,  and 
scoundrel. 

Tip.  Not  so  fast.  Sir  Harry ;  he  cannot  write  so 
fast;  you  are  at  the  next  word,  villain;  son  of  a 
:|  w — ,  I  take  it,  was  next.  You  may  make  the  ac- 
ii  count  as  large  as  you  please,  Sir  Harry. 
I  Sir  H.  Come,  come,  I  won't  be  used  thus. 
'  Harkye!  sirrah,  draw!  What  do  you  do  at  this 
],  end  of  the  town  without  a  sword"!  Draw,  I  say. 
;  Tip.  Sir  Harry,  you  are  a  military  man,  a  colonel 
.'   of  the  militia. 

Sir  H.  I  am  so,  sirrah,  and  will  run  such  an 
';  extorting  dog  as  you  through  the  guts,  to  shew  the 
militia  is  useful. 

Pounce.  Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  how  am  Iconcerned 
to  see  persons  of  your  figure  thus  moved.  The 
wedding  is  coming  in.  We'll  settle  these  things 
afterwards. 

Tip.  I  am  calm. 

Sir  H.  Tipkin,  live  these  two  hours;  but  ex- 
1  pect — 

En^er  Humphrey  Gubbin,  leading  Niece;  Mrs. 
Clerimont  led  6y  Fainlovf.  ;  Captain  Cle- 
RIMONT;  and  Clerimont,  Senior. 

Pounce.  Who  are  these "!  Heyday !  who  are 
these.  Sir  Harry  ? 

Sir  H.  Some  frolic ;  'tis  wedding-day.  No 
matter. 

Hump,  Haw,  haw !  Father,  masfer  uncle,  come, 


you  must  stir  your  8tumt)s  ;  you  must  dance. 
Come,  old  lads,  kiss  the  ladies. 

Mrs.  C.  Mr.  Tipkin,  Sir  Harry,  I  beg  pardon 
for  an  introduction  so  mal-a-propos ;  I  know  sud- 
den familiarity  is  not  the  English  way.  Alas  !  Mr. 
Gubbin,  this  father  and  uncle  of  your's  must  be 
new  modelled.     How  they  stare  both  of  them! 

Sir  H,  Harkye  !  Numps,  who  is  this  you  have 
brought  hither'?  Is  it  not  the  famous  fine  lady, 
Mrs.  Clerimontl  What  a  plague,  did  you  let  her 
come  near  your  wife? 

Hump,  Lookyel  don't  expose  yourself,  and  play 
some  mad  country  prank  to  disgrace  me  before 
her;  I  shall  be  laughed  at,  because  she  knows  I 
understand  better. 

Mrs.  C.  I  congratulate,  madam,  your  coming 
out  of  the  bondage  of  a  virgin  state :  a  woman 
can't  do  what  she  will  properly  till  she's  mar- 
ried. 

Sir  H.  Did  you  hear  what  she  said  to  yonr 
wife?     (Apart.) 

Enter  Aunt,  before  a  service  of  dishes. 

Aunt.  So,  Mr.  Bridegroom,  pray  take  that  nap- 
kin, and  serve  your  spouse  to-day,  according  to 
custom. 

Hump.  Mrs.  Clerimont,  pray,  know  my  aunt. 

Mrs.  C.  Madam,  I  must  beg  your  pardon  ;  I 
can't  possibly  like  all  that  vast  load  of  meat  that 
you  are  sending  in  to  table;  besides,  'tis  so  offen- 
sively svreet,  it  wants  that  haut-gout  we  are  so  de- 
lighted with  in  France. 

Aunt.  You'll  pardon  it,  since  we  did  not  expect 
you.    Who  is  this?    (Aside.) 

Mrs.  C.  Oh!  madam,  I  only  speak  for  the  fu- 
ture :  little  saucers  are  much  more  polite.  Look- 
ye !  I'm  perfectly  for  the  French  way :  whenever 
I'm  admitted,  I  take  the  whole  upon  me. 

Sir  H.  The  French,  madam !  I'd  have  you  to 
know — 

Mrs.  C.  You'll  not  like  it  at  first,  out  of  a  na- 
tural English  sullenness  ;  but  that  will  come  upon 
you  by  degrees.  When  I  first  went  into  France,  I 
was  mortally  afraid  of  a  frog;  but,  in  a  little  time, 
I  could  eat  nothing  else,  except  sallads. 

Aunt.  Eat  frogs !  Have  I  kissed  one  that  has 
eaten  frogs  ?     Paw,  paw  ! 

Mrs.  C.  Oh !  madam,  a  frog  and  a  sallad  are 
delicious  fare. 

Hump,  Now,  father,  uncle,  before  we  go  any 
further,  I  think  'tis  necessary  we  know  who  and 
who's  together;  then  I  give  either  of  you  two 
hours  to  guess  which  is  my  wife.  And  'tis  not  my 
cousin  ;  so  far  I'll  tell  you.  * 

SirH,  How!  what  do  you  say?  But,  oh!  yoa 
mean  she  is  not  your  cousin  now ;  she's  nearer 
akin  ;  that's  well  enough.  Well  said,  Numps. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  ^ 

Hump.  No ;  I  don't  mean  so,  I  tell  you ;  I  don't 
mean  so :  my  wife  hides  her  face  under  her  hat. 
(All looking  at  Fainlove.) 

Tip,  What  does  the  puppy  mean  1  His  wife 
under  a  hat! 

Hump.  Ay,  ay  ;  that's  she,  that's  she !  A  good 
jest,  'faith. 

SirH,  Harkye  !  Numps,  what  dost  mean,  child? 
Is  that  a  woman,  and  are  you  really  married  to 
her? 

Hump,  I  am  sure  of  both. 

SirH,  Are  you  so,  sirrah?  Then,  sirrah,  this 
is  your  wedding-dinner,  sirrah  !  Do  you  see,  sir- 
rah, here's  roast  meat  ?  (Shakes  his  cane  at  Hum- 
phrey,) 

Hump.  Oh,  oh!  what,  beat  a  married  man? 
Hold  him,  Mr.  Clerimont, — brother  Pounce, — Mr. 
Wife, — Nobody  stand  by  a  young  married  man  ! 
(jRuns  behind  Fainlove.) 
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Sir  H.  Did  not  (lie  dog  say,  brother  Pounce'? 
"What,  is  this  Mrs.  Ragout,  this  Madam  Cleri- 
mont?  Who  the  devil  are  you  all?  but,  especiallv, 
who  the  devil  are  yon,  too  ? 

[^Beats  Humphrey  and  Fainlove  off;  Sir 
Harry  folloics. 

Tip.  (Aside.)  Master  Pounce,  all  my  niece's 
fortune  will  be  demanded  now  ;  for,  I  suppose,  that 
red  coat  has  her.  Don't  you  think  that  you  and  I 
bad  better  break  1 

Pounce.  You  may  as  soon  as  you  please ;  but 
'tis  my  interest  to  be  honest  a  little  longer. 

Tip.  Well,  Biddy,  since  you  would  not  accept 
of  your  cousin,  I  hope  you  haven't  disposed  of 
yourself  elsewhere. 

Niece.  If  you  will  for  a  little  while  suspend  your 
curiosity,  you  shall  have  the  whole  history  of  my 
amour  to  this  my  nuptial  day,  under  the  title  of 
the  loves  of  Clerimont  and  Parthenissa. 

Tip.  Then,  madam,  your  portion  is  in  safe 
hands. 

Capt.  C.  Corae,  come,  old  gentleman,  'tis  in 
vain  to  contend ;  here's  honest  Mr.  Pounce  shall 
be  my  engineer,  and  I  warrant  you,  we  beat  you 
out  of  all  your  holds. 

Aunt.  "What,  then,  is  Mr.  Pounce  a  rogue?  he 
must  have  some  trick,  brother;  it  cannot  be;  he 


must  have  cheated  t'other  side,  for  I'm  sure  he's 
honest.     (Apart  to  Tipkin.) 

Cter.  sen.  Mr.  Pounce,  all  your  sister  has  won 
of  this  lady,  she  has  honestly  put  into  my  hands, 
and  I'll  return  it  her  at  this  lady's  particular  re- 
quest.   (To  Pounce.) 

Pounce.  And  the  thousand  pounds  you  promised 
in  your  brother's  behalf,  I'm  willing  should  be 
her's  also. 

iJe-en<er  Fainlove,  Sir  HARuy  Gubbin,  and 
Humphrey  Gubbin. 

Sir  H.  Well,  since  you  say  you  are  worth  some-  ■; 
thing,  and  the  boy  has  set  his  heart  upon  you,  I'll  f 
have  patience  till  I  see  further. 

Pounce.  Come,  come,  Sir  Harry,  you  shall  find 
my  alliance  more  considerable  than  you  imagine; 
the  Pounces  are  a  family  that  will  always  have  ij 
money,  if  there  be  any  in  the  world.  .   i 

You've  seen  ili  extremes  of  the  domestic  life, 
A  sou  too  much  coiifin'd,  too  free  a  irife; 
By  generous  bonds  you  either  shoidd  restrain. 
And  only  vn  their  inclinations  gain; 
Wives  to  obey  must  love,  childrxn  revere. 
While  only  slaves  are  govern' d  by  their  fear. 

l_Exeunt, 
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ACT  I.     Scene  I.— A  Room  in  an  Inn. 

Enter  YoUNG  Fashion,  Lory,  and  Postillion. 

Young  F.  Lory,  pay  the  post-boy,  and  take  the 
portmanteau. 

Lory.  'Faith,  sir,  we  had  better  let  the  postboy 
take  the  portmanteau  and  pay  himself. 

Young  F.  Why  sure  there's  something  left  in  it. 

Lory.  Not  a  rag,  upon  my  honour,  sir — 

Young  F.  Why,  'sdeath  !  it  appears  full. 

Lory.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  bold  to  stulTit  with  hay, 
to  save  appearances,  and  look  like  baggage. 

Yotmg  F.  Wliat  the  devil  shall  I  do?  harkye,  boy, 
what's  the  chaise? 

Post.  Thirteen  shillings,  please  your  honour. 

Young  F.  Can  you  give  me  change  for  a  guinea? 

Post.  O  yes,  sir. 

Lory.  So,  what  will  he  do  now?  Lord,  sir,  you 
liad  better  let  the  boy  be  paid  below,     [be  as  well. 

Young  F.  Why,  as  you  say,  Lory,  I  believe  it  will 

Lory.  Yes,  yes  ;  I'll  tell  them  to  discharge  you 
below,  honest  friend.  [pikes,  too. 

Post.  Please  your  honour,  there  are  the  turn- 

Young  F.  Ay,  ay,  the  turnpikes  by  all  means. 

Post.  I  hope  your  honour  will  order  me  something. 

Young  F.  To  be  sure ;  bid  them  give  you  a  crown. 

Lory.  Yes,  yes,  my  master  doesn't  care  what 
you  charge  them,  so  get  along,  you — 

Post.  And  there's  the  ostler,  your  honour. 

Lory.  Psha!  damn  the  ostler ;  would  you  impose 
on  the  gentleman's  generosity  !        [^Exil  Postillion. 

Lory.  Well,  sir,  we  have  arrived  at  Scarborough 
not  worth  a  guine  i:  I  hope  you'll  own  yourself  a 
happy  man — you  have  outlived  all  yonr  cares. 

Young  F.  How  so,  sir? 

Lory.  Why  you^iiave  nothing  left  to  take  care  of. 
Bui,  now,  sir,  for  tny  Lord  Foppington,  your  elder 

Young  F.  D — n  .ny  eldest  brother.        [brother. 

Lory.  With  all  n^y  heart ;  but  get  him  to  redeem 
jour  annuity,  howe  er.     Look  you,  sir — 

Young  F.  Look  you,  sir,  are  you  so  impenetrable 
a  blockhead  as  to  believe  he'll  help  me  with  a  far- 
thbg? 


Lory.  Not  if  you  treat  him  de  haul  eu  has,  as  you 
used  to  do. 

Young  F.  Why  how  would'st  have  me  treat  him! 

Lory.  Like  a  trout,  tickle  him. 

You7tg  F.  I  can't  flatter. 

Lory.  Can  you  starve? 

Young  F.  Yes. 

Lory.  I  can't ;  good-by-t'ye,  sir. 

Young  F.  Stay,  thoul't  distract  me.  But  who 
comes  here?  my  old  friend.  Colonel  Townly. 

Enter  Colonel  Townly. 
My  dear  Colonel,  I  am  rejoiced  to  meet  you  here. 

Col.  T.  Dear  Tom,  this  is  an  unexpected  plea- 
sure; what,  are  yon  come  to  Scarborough  to  bo 
present  at  your  brother's  wedding  '! 

Lory.  Ah,  sir,  if  it  had  been  his  funeral,  we 
should  have  come  with  pleasure.  [still  ■? 

Col.  T.  What,  Lory,  are  you  with  your  niaster 

Lory.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  been  starving  with  him 
ever  since  I  saw  your  honour  last.  [gage. 

Young  F.    Go,  go,  sir,  and  take  care  of  the  bag- 

Lory.  Yes,  sir  !  The  baggage  !  O  Lord !  I  sup- 
pose, sir,  I  must  charge  the  landlord  to  be  very 
particular  where  he  stows  it. 

Younq  F.  Get  along,  you  rascal.  [Exit  Lory.l 
But,  Colonel,  are  you  acquainted  with  my  proposed 
sister-in-law  ?  ,.    ,         r,.    m 

Col.  T.  Only  hy  character  ;  her  father.  SirTun- 
belly  Clumsy,  lives  witl'.in  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
this  place,  in  a  lonely  old  house,  which  nobody  comes 
near.  She  never  goes  abroad,  nor  sees  company  at 
home  ;  in  short,  nobody  has  free  admission  there 
but  our  old  acquaintance,  Mother  Coupler,  who 
has  procured  vour  brother  this  match,  and  is,  1  be- 
lieve, a  distant  relation  of  Sir  Tunbelly's. 

Young  F.  But  is  her  fortune  so  considerable  ? 

Col.  T.  Three  thousand  a-year,  and  a  good  sum 
of  money,  independant  of  her  father,  beside. 

Young  F.  'Sdeath  !  that  my  old  acquaintance. 
Dame  Coupler,  could  not  have  thought  of  ms,  as 
well  as  my  brother,  for  such  a  prize. 

Col.  T.  Egad,  I  wouldn't  swear  that  you  are  too 
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late,  bis  lordship,  I  know,  hasn't  yet  seen  the  lady,  I  him  a  favourite  at  court,  they  are  to  establish  him 
and,  I  believe  has  quarrelled  with  his  patroness.         ""'^  '*"  i-j:_,      /  ^       .  \ 

Young  F.  My  dear  Colonel,  what  an  idea  have 
you  started! 

Col.  T.  Pursue  it  if  you  can,  and  you  shall  have 
my  assistance  ;  for  beside  my  natural  contempt  for 
his  lordship,  I  have  at  present  the  enmity  of  a  rival 
towards  him.  [the  widow  Berinthiaf 

Young  F.  Has  he  been  addressing  your  old  flame, 
Col.  T.  Faith,  Tom,  I  am  at  present  most  whim- 
sically circumstanced.  I  came  here  a  month  ago 
to  meet  the  lady  you  mention ;  but  she  failing  in 
her  promise,  I,  partly  from  pique,  and  partly  from 
idleness,  have  been  diverting  my  chagrin  by  offer- 
ing up  incense  to  the  beauties  of  Amanda,  our 
friend  Loveless's  wife. 

Young  F.  And  Berinthia  has  never  appeared? 
Col.  T.  Oh,  there's  the  perplexity  ;  for  just  as  I 
began  not  to  care  whether  I  ever  saw  her  again  or 
not,  last  night  she  arrived:  not  condescending  to 
give  me  any  serious  reasons  for  having  fooled  me 
for  a  month,  I  left  her  in  a  huff. 

Young  F.  Well,  well,  I'll  answer  for  it  she'll 
soon  resume  her  power ;  but  my  coxcomb  of  a 
brother  is  an  admirer  of  Amanda's  too,  is  he? 

Col.  T.  Yes,  and  I  believe  is  most  heartily  de- 
spised by  her ;  but  come  with  me,  and  you  shall 
see  her  and  your  old  friend  Loveless. 

Young  F.  I  must  pay  my  respects  to  his  lord- 
ship :  perhaps  you  can  direct  me  to  his  lodgings. 
Col.  T.  Come  with  me ;  I  shall  pass  by  it. 
Young  F.  ■  I  wish  you  could  pay  this  visit  for  me, 
or  could  tell  me  what  I  should  say  to  him. 

Col.  T.  Say  nothing  to  him ;  apply  yourself  to  his 
bag,  his  sword,  his  feather,  his  snuft-box  ;  and 
when  you  are  well  with  them,  desire  him  to  lend 
you  a  thousand  pounds,  and  I'll  engage  you  prosper. 
Young  F.  'Sdeath  and  furies  !  why  was  that  cox- 
comb thrust  into  the  world  before  me"?  O  Fortune, 
Fortune,  thou  art  a  jilt,  by  gad  !  [^Exeunt. 

Sci-.NE  II. — A  Dressing  Room. 
EnterhoRTf  Foppington,  and  La  Varole. 
Lord  F.  Well,  'tis  an  unspeakable  pleasure  to 
be  a  man  of  quality;  strike  me  duiiib  ;  even  the 
boors  of  this  northern  spa  have  learned  the  respect 
due  to  a  title.  (Aside.)  La  Varole  ! 
La  Var.  Mi  lor— - 

LordF.  You  han't  yet  been  at  Muddymoat-hall, 
to  announce  my  arrival,  have  you  ? 
La  Var.  Not  yet,  mi  lor. 

Lord  F.  Then  you  need  not  go  till  Saturday. 
[Exit  La  Varole.']  as  I  am  in  no  particular  haste 
-to  view  my  intended  sposa,  I  shall  sacrifice  a  day 
or  two  more  to  the  pursuit  of  my  friend  Loveless's 
wife:  Amanda  is  a  charming  creature,  strike  me 
ugly  :  and  if  I  have  any  decernment  in  the  world, 
she  thinks  no  less  of  my  Lord  Foppington. 
Re-enter  La  Varole. 
La  Var.  Mi  lor,  de  shoemaker,  de  tailor,  de  ho- 
sier, de  sempstress,  de  peru,  be  all  ready,  if  your 
lordship  please  to  dress. 

Lord  F.  'Tis  well ;  admit  them. 
La  Var.  Hey,  messieurs,  enlrez. 

Enter  Tailor,  Shoemaker,  and  Servants. 
LordF.  So,  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  have  all  taken 
pains  to  shew  yourselves  masters  in  your  profes- 
Tai.  I  think  I  may  presume,  sir, —  [sions. 

La  Var.  My  lor,  you  clown,  you. 
Tai.  My  lord,  I  ask  your  lordship's  pardon,  my 
lord.  I  hope  my  lord,  your  lordship  will  be  pleas- 
ed to  own  I  have  brought  your  lordship  as  accom- 
plished a  suit  of  clothes  as  ever  peer  of  England 
wore  ;  will  your  lordship  please  to  view  'em  now? 
Lord  F.  Ay  ;  but  let  my  people  dispose  the 
glasses  so  that  I  may  see  myself  before  and  behind; 
for  I  love  to  see  myself  all  round. 

Enter  Yovnc  Fashion  and  Lory. 
Young  F.  Heyday !  what  the  devil  have  we  here? 
Sure  my  gentleman's  grown  a  favourite  at  court, 
he  has  got  so  many  people  at  his  levee.   (Apart.) 
Lory.  Sir,  these  people  come  in  order  to  make 


with  the  ladie.s.     (Apart.) 

Young  F.  Good  heaven !  to  what  an  ebb  of  taste 

are  women  fallen,  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of 

a  laced  coat  to  recommend  a  gallant  to  them.  (Apart) 

Lory.  Sir,  tailors  and  hair-dressers  debauch  all 

the  women.     (Apart.) 

Young  F.  "Thou  say'st  true.     But  now  for  my 
reception.     (Apart.) 

Lord  F.  (To  Tailor.)   Death,  and  eternal  tor- 
tures !  sir,  I  say  the  coat  is  too  wide  here  by  a  foot, 
Tai.   My  lord,  if  it  had  been  tighter,  'twould 
neither  have  hooked  nor  buttoned. 

Lord  F.  Rat  the  hooks  and  buttons,  sir!  Can 

any  thing  be  worse  than  this'!    As  Gad  shall  jedge 

me,  it  hangs  on  my  shoulders  like  a  chairman's 

surtout.  [fancy. 

Tai.  'Tis  not  for  me  to  dispute  your  lordship's 

Lory.  There,  sir,  observe   what  respect  does. 

Young  F.  Respect !   D — n  him  for  a  coxcomb, 

but  let's  accost  him,    (Apart.)    Brother,  I'm  your 

humble  servant. 

Lord  F.  O  Lard,  Tam,  I  did  not  expect  you  in 
England.  Brother,  I'm  glad  to  see  you ;  but  what 
has  brought  you  to  Scarborough,  Taml  Look  you  ' 
sir,  (To  the  Tailor.)  I  shall  never  be  reconciled  to 
this  naaseous  wrapping  gown,  therefore  pray  get 
me  another  suit  with  all  possible  expedition  ;  for 
this  is  my  eternal  aversion.  [Exit  Tailor.]  Well 
but.  Tarn,  you  don't  tell  me  what  has  driven  you  to 
Scarborough.  Mrs.  Calico,  are  not  you  of  my 
mind  1  [is  pleased  with  your  ruflles  ? 

Semp.  Directly,  my  lord.    I  hope  your  lordship 
LordF.  In  love  with  them,  stab  my  vitals!  Bring 
me  my  bill,  you  shall  be  paid  to-morrow. 

Semp.  1  humbly  thank  your  lordship.         [£jci7. 
Lord  F.  Hark  thee,  shoemaker,  these  shoes  a'nt 
ugly,  but  they  don't  fit  me. 

Shoe.  My  lord,  I  think  they  fit  you  very  well. 
Lord  F.  They  hurt  me  just  below  the  instep. 
Shoe.  No,  my  lord,  they  don't  hurt  you  there. 
Lord  F.  I  tell  thee  they  pinch  me  execrably. 
Shoe.  Why  then,  my  lord,  if  those  shoes  pinch 
you,  I'll  be  d — .  [me  I  cannot  feeH 

LordF.  Why  wilt  thou  undertake  to  persuade 
<S7toe.  Yourlordship  may  please  to  feel  what  you 
think  fit,  but  that  shoe  does  not  hurt  you  ;  I  think 
I  understand  my  trade. 

Lord  F,  Now,  by  all  that's  good  and  powerful, 
thou  art  an  incomprehensive  coxcomb,  but  thoa 
makest  good  shoes,  and  so  I'll  bear  with  thee. 

Shoe.  My  lord,  I  have  worked  for  half  the  peo- 
ple of  quality  in  this  town  these  twenty  years,  and 
'tis  very  hard  I  shouldn't  know  when  a  shoe  hurts, 
and  when  it  don't. 

LordF.  Well,  pr'y  thee  begone  about  thy  business. 
[Exit  Shoemaker.]  Mr.  Mendlegs,  the  calves  of 
these  stockings  are  thicken'd  a  little  too  much  : 
they  make  my  legs  look  like  a  porter's. 

Mend.  My  lord,  methinks  they  look  mighty  well. 

Lord  F.  Ay,  but  you  are  not  so  good  a  judge  of 

those  things  as  I  am,  I  have  studied  them  all  my 

life  ;  therefore  pray  let  the  next  be  the  thickness  of 

a  crown-piece  less. 

Mend.  My  lord,  they  are  the  same  kind  I  had 
the  honour  to  furnish  your  lordship  with  in  town. 
Lord  F.  Very  possibly,  Mr.  Mendlegs  ;  but  that 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  you  should 
always  remember,  that  if  you  make  a  nobleman's 
spring  legs  us  robust  as  his  autumnal  calves,  yoa 
commit  a  manstrous  impropriety,  and  make  no  al- 
lowance for  the  fatigues  of  the  winter.  [E.xit  Hosier. 
Jewel.  I  hope,  my  lord,  those  buckles  have  had 
the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  being  honoured  with 
your  lordship's  approbation? 

LordF.  Why,  they  are  of  a  pretty  fancy ;  but 
don't  you  think  them  rather  of  the  smallest  ? 

Jewel.  My  lord,  they  could  not  well  be  larger, 
to  keep  on  your  lordship's  shoe. 

Lord  F.  My  good  sir,  you  forget  that  these  mat- 
ters are  not  as  they  tjsed  to  b«;  foimerly,  indeed, 
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the  buckle  was  a  sort  of  machine,  intended  to  keep 
on  the  shoe ;  but  the  case  is  now  quite  reversed, 
and  the  shoe  is  of  no  earthly  use,  but  to  keep  on 
the  buckle.  Now  give  me  my  watches,  (<o  (Sej-«.) 
my  chapeau,  — my  handkerchief, — my  snaft'  bax. : 
there,  now  the  business  of  the  morning  is  pretty 
■well  over.  ^Exit  Jeweller, 

Young  F.  Well,  Lory,  what  dost  think  on't?  a 
very  friendly  reception  from  a  brother,  after  three 
years' absence !     (Apart.) 

Lory.  Why,  sir,  'tis  your  own  fault,  here  you 
have  stood  ever  since  you  came  in,  and  have  not 
commended  one  thing  that  belongs  to  him.^(Apart) 

Young  F.  (Seriiants  all  go  off.)  Nor  ever  shall 
while  they  belong  to  a  coxcomb.  (Apart.)  Now 
your  people  of  business  are  gone,  brother,  I  hope  I 
may  obtain  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  audience  of  you. 

Lord  F.  Faith,  Tam,  I  must  beg  you'll  excuse 
me  at  this  time,  for  I  have  an  engagement  which  I 
would  not  break  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Eh ! 
is  my  carriage  at  the  door?     Excuse  me,  brother. 

Young  F.  Shall  you  be  back  to  dinner? 

Lord F.  As  Gad  shall  jedge  me,  I  can't  tell; 
for  it  is  passible  I  may  dine  with  some  friends  at 
Donner's.  [needs  talk  with  you. 

Young  F.  Shall  I  meet  you  there?  for  I  must 

Lord  F.  That  I'm  afraid  mayn't  be  quite  so  pra- 
per  ;  for  those  I  commonly  eat  with  are  a  people 
of  nice  conversation  ;  and  you  know,  Tam,  your 
education  has  been  a  little  at  large  ;  but  there  are 
other  ordinaries  in  town,  very  good  beef  ordina- 
ries. I  suppose,  Tam,  you  can  eat  beef?  How- 
ever, dear  Tam,  I'm  glad  to  see  thee  in  England, 
stap  ray  vitals !  lExit. 

Young.  F.  'Sdeath  !  Is  this  to  be"feorne?  But 
'tis  enough;  I  will  now  shew  you  the  excess  of  my 
passion,  by  being  very  calm.  Come,  Lory,  lay 
your  loggerhead  to  mine,  and,  in  cold  blood,  let  us 
contrive  his  destruction. 

Lory.  Here  comes  a  head,  sir,  would  contrive  it 
better  than  both  our  loggerheads,  if  she  would  but 
join  in  the  confederacy. 

Young  F.  By  this  light.  Madam  Coupler !  she 
seems  dissatisfied  at  something  :  let  us  observe  her. 
(Retire.)         Enter  Mrs.  CovPLER. 

Mrs.  C.  So !  I  am  likely  to  be  well  rewarded  for 
my  services,  truly;  my  suspicions  I  find,  were  but 
too  just.  What!  refuse  to  advance  me  a  petty 
sum,  when  I  am  upon  the  point  of  making  him 
master  of  a  galleon !  But  let  him  look  to  the  con- 
sequences, an  ungrateful,  narrow-minded  coxcomb. 

Young  F.  (Comes forward.)  So  he  is  upon  my 
soul,  old  lady  ;  it  must  be  my  brother  you  speak  of. 

Mrs.  C.  Ha!  stripling,  bow  came  you  here? 
What,  hast  spent  all,  eh  ?  And  art  thou  come  to 
dun  his  lordship  for  assistance? 

Young  F.  No,  I  want  somebody's  assistance  to 
cut  his  lordship's  throat,  without  the  risk  of  being 
hang'd  for  him. 

Mrs.  C.  Egad,  sirrah,  T  could  help  thee  to  do  him 
almost  ^s  good  a  turn,  without  the  danger  of  being 
burn'd  m  the  hand  for't. 

Young  F.  How,  how,  old  Mischief? 

Mrs.  C.  Why,  you  must  know  I  have  done  you 
the  kindness  to  make  up  a  match  for  your  brother. 

Young  F.  I'm  very  much  beholden  to  you,  truly! 

Mrs.  C.  You  may  before  the  wedding-day :  for 

Young  F.  Good.  [jour  brother's  a  knave. 

Mrs.  C.  He  has  given  me  a  bond  of  a  thousand 
pounds  for  helping  him  to  this  lady,  and  has  pro- 
mised me  as  much  more  in  ready  money,  upon  the 
day  of  the  marriage  ;  which,  I  understand  by  a 
friend.heneverdesigns  topay  me;  and  his  just  now 
refusing  to  pay  me  a  part  is  a  proof  of  it.  I  f  there- 
fore you  will  be  a  generous  young  rogue,  and  secure 
me  five  thousand  pounds,  I'll  help  you  to  the  lady. 

Young  F.  And  how  the  devil  wilt  thou  do  that  ? 

Mrs<  C.  Without  his  aid,  I  warrant  thee.  Thy 
■brother's  face  not  one  of  the  family  ever  saw ;  the 
whole  business  has  been  managed  by  me,  and  all 
•his  letters   go  through  my  hands.    Sir  Tunbelly 
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Clumsy,  my  relation  is  apprised  of  his  lordship's 
being  down  here,  and  expects  him  to-morrow  to 
receive  his  daughter's  hand,  but  the  peer,  I  find, 
means  to  bait  here  a  few  days  longer  to  recover 
the  fatigue  of  his  journey.  Now  you  shall  go  to  Mud- 
dyraoat-hall  in  his  place.  I'll  give  you  a  letter  of 
introduction  :  andif  you  don't  marry  the  girl  before 
sun-set,  you  deserve  to  be  hanged  before  morning. 

Young  F.  Agreed,  agreed ;  and  for  thy  reward — 

Mrs,  C.  Well,  well ;  though  I  warrant  thou  hast 
not  a  farthing  of  money  in  thy  pocket  now — 

Young  F,  Not  a  souse  by  Jupiter. 

Mrs.  C.  Must  I  advance  then?  W^ell,  be  at  my 
lodgings,  next  door,  this  evening,  andl'll  see  what 
may  be  done,  we'll  sign  and  seal,  and  when  I  have 
given  thee  some  further  instructions,  thou  shalt 
hoist  sail  and  begone.  [JExiV. 

Young  F.  So,  Lory,  fortune,  thou  seest,  at  last- 
takes  care  of  merit. 

Lory,  Ay,  sir,  if  the  devil  don't  step  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip,  as  he  used  to  do. 

Young  F.  Why,  faith,  he  has  played  me  many 
a  sad  trick  ;  and,  egad,  I  am  almost  afraid  he's  at 
work  about  it  again  now  ;  but  if  I  should  tell  thee 
how,  thoud'st  wonder  at  me. 

Lory.  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  wondered  at  yOu  s(>- 
often,  I  can  wonder  at  you  no  more. 

YoungF,  No!  What  wouldst  thou  say,  if  a  qualm 
of  conscie'nce  should  spoil  my  design?      [than  ever.- 

Lory,  I  would  eat  my  words,  and  wonder  more 

Young  F.  Why  faith.  Lory,  though  I  have  played 
many  a  roguish  trick,  this  is  so  full  grown  a  cheat, 
I  find  I  have  scruples. 

Lory.  They  are  strong  symptoms  of  death.  If 
you  find  them  increase,  sir,  pray  make  your  will. 

Young  F.  No,  my  conscience  shan't  starve  me 
neither  ;  but  before  I  execute  this  project,  I'll  try 
my  brother  to  the  bottom.  If  he  has  yet  so  much 
humanity  about  him  to  assist  me,  though  with  a 
moderate  aid,  I'll  drop  my  project  at  his  feet,  and 
shew  him  how  I  can  do  for  him  much  more  than 
what  I'd  ask  he'd  do  for  me.  This  one  conclusive 
trial  of  him  I  resolve  to  make. 

Succeed  or  fail,  still  vie  try  is  my  lot ; 

If  I  subdue  his  heart,  'tis  well, — if  not, 

I  will  subdue  my  conscience  to  my  plot,      [^Exeunt. 
Scene  III. — A  Room. 
Enter  Amanda  and  Loveless. 

Aman.  I  am  satisfied  with  every  thing  that  pleases 
you,  else  I  had  not  come  to  Scarborough  at  all. 

Love.  O !  a  little  of  the  noise  and  folly  of  this 
place  will  sweeten  the  pleasures  of  our  retreat. 

Aman.  That  pleasingprospectwill  be  my  chiefest 
entertainment,  whilst,  much  against  my  will,  I  en- 
gage in  those  empty  pleasures  which  'tis  So  much 
the  fashion  to  be  fond  of. 

Love,  I  own  most  of  them  are,  indeed,  but  empty; 
yet  there  are  delights  which  may  divert  an  honest 
man,  and  be  a  harmless  entertainment  to  a  virtuous 
woman  :  good  music  is  one:  and  truly  (with  some 
small  allowance)  the  plays,  I  think,  may  be  es- 
teemed another. 

Aman,  Plays,  I  confess,  have  some  small  charms. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  you  saw  last  night? 

Love.  To  say  truth,  I  did  not  mind  it  much,  my 
attention  was  for  some  time  taken  oft"  to  admire  the 
workmanship  of  nature,  in  the  face  of  a  young  lady 
who  sat  some  distance  from  me,  she  was  so  exqui- 
sitely handsome. 

Aman.  So  exquisitely  handsome  ! 

Love.  What,  alarmed,  Amanda?  [danger. 

Aman.  It  is  my  duty  to  be  so  when  you  are  in 

Love.  You  are  too  quick  in  apprehending  for  me. 
I  viewed  her  with  a  world  of  admiration,  but  not 
one  glance  of  love. 

Aman.  Take  heed  of  trusting  to  such  nice  dis- 
tinctions. But  were  your  eyes  the  only  things  that 
were  inquisitive?  who  was  she,  pray? 

Love.  Indeed  I  cannot  tell. 

Aman.  You  will  not  tell. 

Love.  Upon  my  honour  then,  I  did  not  ask. 
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Aman.  Do  you  know  what  corapauj  was  wilb  her? 
Love.  I  do  not.     But  why  are  you  so  earnest. 
Aman.  I  thoaght  1  had  cause. 
Love.  But  you  thought  wrong,  Amanda;  for  turn 
the  case,  and  let  it  be  your  story, — 
Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Madam,  there  is  a  lady  at  the  door  in  a 
chair  desires  to  know  wliether  your  ladyship  sees 
company  1  her  name  is  Berinthia. 

Aman.  Oh  dear  !  'tis  a  relation  T  have  not  seen 
these  five  years,  pray  her  to  walk  in.  \^Exit  Ser- 
vanf.l  Here's  aiiolher  beauty  for  you  ;  she  was, 
•when  I  saw  her  last,  reckoned  extremely  handsome. 
Love  Dou'-t  be  jealous  now  ;  for  I  shall  gaze  upon 
her  too.  Enter  Beristwix. 

Ha  !  by  Heavens,  the  very  woman  !     (Aside.) 

Ber.  Dear  Amanda,!  did  not  expect  to  meet  you 
in  Scarborougli. 

Aman.  Sweet  cousin,  I'm  overjoyed  to  see  you. 
Mr.  Loveless,  here's  a  relation  and  a  friend  of  mine, 
I  desire  you'll  be  better  acquainted  with. 

Love.  If  my  wife  never' desires  a  harder  thing, 
madam,  her  request  will  be  easily  granted. 
Re-enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Sir,  my  Lord  Foppington  presents  his  hum- 
ble service  to  you,  and  it  be  not  inconvenient  to 
you,  he'll  come  and  wait  upon  yon. 

Love.  Give  my  compliments  to  his  lordship,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him.  [Exit  Servant.l  If  you 
are  not  acquainted  with  his  lordship,  madam,  you 
will  be  entertained  with  his  character. 

Aman.  Now  it  moves  my  pity  more  than  my 
mirth  to  see  a  man,  -whom  nature  has  made  no  fool, 
be  so  very  industrious  to  pass  for  an  ass. 

Love.  Nay,  Amanda;  pity  those  whom  nature 
abuses,  never  those  who  abuse  nature. 
Enter  LoRD  FOPPINGTON. 
LordF.  Dear  Loveless,  I  am  your  most  humble 
servant. 
Love.  My  lord,  I'm  yours.  [slave. 

LordF.  Madam,  your  ladyship's  very  obedient 
Love.  My  lord,  this  lady  is  a  relation  of  my  wife's. 
Lord  F.  {Kisses  her  hand. )  The  beautifullest  race 
of  people  upon  earth,  rat  me  !  Dear  Loveless,  I  am 
overjoyed  that  you  think  of  continuing  here.  I  am, 
stap  my  vitals  !  For  gad's  sake,  madam,  how  has 
your  ladyship  been  able  to  subsist  thus  long,  under 
the  fatigue  of  a  country  life?     (7*0  Amanda.) 

Aman  My  life  has  been  very  far  from  that,  my 
lord,  it  has  been  a  very  quiet  one. 

Lord  F,  Why,  that's  the  fatigue  I  speak  of,  ma- 
dam ;  for  'tis  impossible  to  be  quiet,  withoutthink- 
ing:  now  thinking  is  to  me  the  greatest  fatigue  in 
the  world. 

Aman.  Does  not  yourlordship  love  reading,  then  1 
LordF.  Oh,  passionately,  madam;  but  I  never 
think  of  what  I  read.  I'^s' 

Ber.  Why ,  can  your  lordship  read  without  tliink- 
LordF.  Oh,  lud  !  can  your  ladyship  pray  with- 
out devotion?  But,  to  say  the  truth,  madam,  let  a 
man  love  reading  never  so  well,  when  once  becomes 
to  know  the  town,  he  finds  so  many  better  ways  of 
passing  away  the  four-and-twenty  hours,  that  'twere 
ten  thousand  pities  he  should  consume  his  time  in 
that:  for  example,  madam,  my  life  is  a  perpetual 
streamof  pleasure,  that  glides  through  with  such  a 
variety  of  entertainments,  I  believe  the  wisest  of 
our  ancestors  never  had  theleast  conception  of  any 
of  'em.  I  rise,  madam,  when  in  tawn,  abaut  twelve 
o'clock.  I  don't  rise  sooner.because  it  is  the  worst 
thing  in  the  world  for  the  complexion:  nat  that  I 
pretend  to  be  a  beau  ;  but  a  man  must  endeavour  to 
look  decent,  lest  he  make  so  odious  a  figure  in  the 
side-bax,  the  ladies  should  be  compelled  to  turn 
their  eyes  upon  the  play.  So,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
I  say,  I  rise.  Naw,  if  1  find  it  is  a  good  day,  I  re- 
salve  to  take  the  exercise  of  riding  ;  so,  drink  my 
chocolate,  and  draw  on  my  boots,  by  two.  On  my 
return,  I  dress;  and  after  dinner,  lounge,  perhaps, 
to  the  opera. 
Ber.  Your  lordship,  I  suppose,  is  fond  of  music  1 
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Lord  F.  Oh,  passionately  !  on  Tuesdays  and  Sa- 
turdays ;  for  then  there  is  always  the  best  company, 
and  one  is  not  expected  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of 
listening.  [the  opera? 

Aman.  Does  your  lordship  think  that  the  case  at 
Lord  F.  Most  certainly,  madam.  There  is  my 
Lady  Tattle,  my  Lady  Prate,  my  Lady  Titter,  my 
Lady  Sneer,  my  Lady  Giggle,  and  my  Lady  Grin  j 
these  have  boxes  in  the  front,  and,  while  any  fa- 
vourite air  is  singing,  are  the  prettiest  company  in 
the  waurld,  stap  my  vitals'.  Mayn't  we  hope  for 
the  honour  to  see  you  added  to  our  society,  madam? 
Aman.  Alas  !  1  am  the  worst  company  in  the  world 
at  a  concert ;  I'm  so  apt  to  attend  to  tbe  music. 

LordF.  Why,  madam,  that  is  very  pardonable 
in  the  country  or  at  church,  but  a  monstrous  inat- 
tention in  a  polite  assembly.     I  am  afraid  I  tire  the 
Love.  Not  at  all.     Pray  go  on.  [company. 

LordF.  Why,  then,  ladies,  there  only  remain* 
to  add,  that  I  generally  conclude  the  evening  at 
one  or  other  oftlie  clubs  ;  nat  that  I  ever  pi  ay  deep; 
indeed,  I  have  been  for  some  time  tied  up  from 
losing  above  five  thousand  paunds  at  a  sitting. 

Love.  But  isn't  your  lordship  sometimes  obliged 
to  attend  the  weighty  aflairs  of  the  nation? 

Lord  F.  Sir,  as  to  weighty  affairs,  I  leave,  them 
to  weighty  heads ;  I  never  intend  mine  shall  be  a  i 
burden  to  my  body.  [state,  . 

Ber.  Nay,  my  lord,  but  j'ou  are  a  pillar  of  the 
LordF.  An  ornamental  pillar,  madam  ;  forsooner  ( 
tlian  undergo  any  part  of  the  fatigue,  rat  me,  butth»  i 
whole  building  should  fall  plump  to  the  ground  ! 

Aman.  But,  my  lord,  a  fine  gentleman  spends  w 
great  deal  of  his  time  in  his  intrigues ;  you  have 
given  us  no  account  of  them  yet. 

LordF.  So!  She  would  inquire  into  my  amour»f 
that's  jealousj',  poor  soul !  I  see  she's  in  love  with 
me.  {Aside.)  O  lord,  madam  !  I  had  like  to  for- 
got a  secret  I  must  needs  tell  your  ladyship.  Ned, 
you  must  not  be  so  jealous,  now,  as  to  listen. 

Love.  Not  I,  my  lord;  I  am  too  fashionable  ar  i 
husband,  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  my  wife. 

LordF.  1  am  in  love  with  you,  to  desperation, 
strike  me  speechless  !     (Apart.) 

Aman.  (Strikes  him.)  Then  thus  I  return  yooFi 
passion,  an  impudent  fool !  [realm 

LordF.  Gad's  curse,  madam  !  lam  a  peer  of  the  i 
Love.  Eh!  what,  the  devil,   do  you  affront  my| 
wife,  sir?  nay,  then — (Draws;  they  Jif/ht.) 

Aman.  What  has  my  folly  done?  Help!  mur- 
der !  help  !    Part  them,  for  heaven's  sake! 

LordF.  Ah!  quite  through  the  body,  stap  my 
vitals!  Enter  Servant. 

Love.  (Runs  to  Lord  Foppington.)  Ihopelha'n'l 
killed  the  fool,  however.     Bear  him  up  ;  call  a  sur- 
geon there  !     (A  Servant  crosses,  and  goes  off.) 
Lord  F.  Ay,  pray  make  haste. 
Love.  This  mischief  you  may  thank  yourself  for.i 
LordF.  I  may  so;  love's  the  devil,  indeed,  Ned  T 

Enter  PltOBE  arid  Servant. 
Serv.  Mr.  Probe,  sir,  was  just  going  by  the  door» 
Lord  F.  He's  the  welcomest  man  alive. 
Probe.  Stand  by,  stand  by,  stand  by  ;  pray,  gen- 
tlemen, stand  by.     Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  did 
you  never  see  a  man  run  through  the  body  before?  1 
l^ray,  stand  by.  j 

Lord  F.  Ah,  Mr.  Probe,  I'm  a  dead  man!  I 

Probe.  A  dead  man,  and  I  by !  I  should  laugh;] 
to  see  that,  egad  !  [upon  his  wound. 

Love.  Pr'ythee,  don't  stand  prating,    but  look 
Probe.  W"hy,  what  if  I   won't  look   upon  his  , 
wound  this  hour,  sir. 
Love.  Why,  then  he'll  bleed  to  death,  sir.  j 

Probe.  Why,  then  I'll  fetch  him  to  life  again,  sir. 
Love.  'Slife!  he'srunthroughthebody,!  tellthee. ; 
Probe.  I  wish  he  was  run  through  the  heart,  andj 
I  should  get  the  more  credit  by  his  cure.  Now,  I  | 
hope,  you  are  satisfied.  Come,  now  let  me  come  ' 
at  him;  now  let  me  come  at  him.  (Viewing  his\ 
tvoitnd.)  Ocins!  what  a  ga.ih  is  here!  Why,  sir,  a', 
man  may  drive  a  coach  and  six  horses  into  j-our  body.  ^ 


Act  II.  Scene  1.] 


A  TRIP  TO  SCARBOROUGH. 


LordF.  Oh! 

Prube,  Why,  wliat  the  devil!  have  you  run  the 
gentleuian  through  with  a  scythe?  A  little  scratch 
between  the  skin  and  the  ribs,  that's  all.     (^Aside.) 

Love,  Let  me  see  his  wound. 

Probe.  Then  you  shall  dress  it,  sir;  for  if  any 
body  looks  upon  it  I  won't.  [saw. 

Love.  Why,  thou  art  the  veriest  coxcomb  I  ever 

Probe.  Sir,  I  am  not  master  of  my  trade  for  no- 

Lord  F.  Surgeon  !  [thing. 

Probe.  Sir. 

Lord  F.  Are  there  any  hopes  1  [for  a  cure? 

Probe.  I  can't  tell.  What  are  you  willing  to  give 

Lord  F.  Five  hundred  paunds,  with  pleasure. 

Probe.  Why,  then,  perhaps,  there  may  be  hopes ; 
but  we  must  avoid  a  further  delay.  Here,  help  the 
gentleman  into  a  chair,  and  carry  him  to  my  house 
presently,  that's  the  properest  place — to  bubble 
him  out  of  his  money.  {Aside.)  Come,  come; 
there,  in  with  him. 

LordF.  Dear  Loveless,  adieu  !  if  I  die,  Ifor^ve 
tliee;  and,  if  I  live,  I  hope  thou  wilt  do  as  much 
by  me.  I  am  sorry  you  and  I  should  quarrel,  but  I 
Lope  here's  an  end  on't ;  for,  if  you  are  satisfied,  I  am. 

Love.  I  shall  hardly  think  it  worth  my  prosecuting 
any  further,  so  you  may  be  at  rest,  sir. 

Lord  F,  Thou  art  a  generous  fellow,  strike  me 
dumb  !  but  thou  bast  an  impertinent  wife,  stap  my 
vitals !     (Aside.) 

Probe.  So ;  carry  him  off,  carry  him  off;  we 
«hall  have  him  prate  himself  into  a  fever  by-and- 
by  ;  carry  him  oif.    [Exeunt,  with  Lord  Foppington. 

Love.  Nay,  I  saw  his  wound;  'tis  nothing. 
Enter  Colonel  Townly. 

Col.  T.  So,  so ;  I  am  glad  to  find  you  alive,  and 
that  you  have  corrected  him  without  further  mis- 
chief, or  you  might  have  deprived  me  of  the  pleasure 
of  executing  a  plot  against  his  lordship,  which  I  have 
been  contriving  with  an  old  acquaintance  of  yours. 

Love.  Explain, 

Col.  T.  His  brother,  Tom  Fashion,  is  come  down 
here,  and  we  have  it  in  contemplation  to  save  him 
the  trouble  of  his  intended  wedding  ;  but  we  want 
your  assistance  instantly.  Tom  would  have  called, 
but  he  is  preparing  for  his  enterpiize,  so  I  promised 
to  bring  j'ou  to  him ;  so,  if  these  ladies  can  spare  you — 

Love.  I'll  go  with  you,  with  all  my  heart; — 
(^Aside.)  though  I  could  wish — how  engaging  she 
is  !  but  what  have  I  to  do  with  beauty  ?  I  have  al- 
ready had  my  portion,  and  must  not  covet  more. 

Avian.  Mr.  Loveless,  pray  one  word  with  you 
before  you  go. 

Love.  What  would  my  dear? 

Aman.  Only  a  woman's  foolish  question, how  do 
you  like  my  cousin  here  ? 

Love.  Why,  I  confess  she's  handsome  :  but  you 
must  not  think  I  slight  your  kinswoman,  if  I  own 
to  you,  of  all  the  women  who  may  claim  that  cha- 
racter, she  is  the  last  that  would  triumph  in  my 

Aman.  I  am  satisfied.  [heart. 

Love.  Now,  tell  me  why  you  asked. 

Aman.     At  night  I  will.     Adieu, 

Love.  I'm  your's.         [Exeunt  Love,  and  Col.  T. 

Aman.  I'm  glad  to  find  he  does  not  like  her,  fori 
kave  a  great  mind  to  persuade  her  to  come  and  live 
with  me.     {Aside.) 

Ber.  So  !  I  find  my  colonel  continues  in  his  airs. 
(Aside.) 

Aman.  For  heaven's  sake,  Berinthia,  tell  me 
what  way  I  shall  take  to  persuade  you  to  come  and 
live  with  me.  [but  one. 

Ber.  Why,  one  way  in  the  world  there  is,  and 

Atnan,  And  pray  what  is  that? 

Ber.  It  is  to  assure  me  I  shall  be  very  welcome. 

Aman.  If  that  be  all,  you  shall  e'en  sleep  here 
to-night.  [will  think  me  mad, 

Ber.  To-night !  Why,  the  people  where  I  lodge 

Aman.  Let  'em  think  what  they  please. 

Ber.  Say  you  so,  Amanda?  Why,  then,  they  shall 
think  what  they  please;  for  I'm  a  young  widow, 


and  I  care  not  what  any  body  thinks.    Ah,  Aman" 
da  !  it's  a  delicious  thing  to  be  a  young  widow. 

Aman.  You'll  hardly  make  me  think  so. 

Bvr.  Because  you  are  in  love  with  your  husband. 

Aman.  Pray.'tiswilh  aworldofinnocencel  would 
inquire,  what  is  your  opinion  of  Colonel  Townly? 

Ber,  AVhy,  I  can  assure  you,  there's  not  a  man 
in  town  who  has  a  better  interest  with  the  women, 
that  are  worth  having  an  interest  with. 

Aman.  He  answers  the  opinion  I  had  ever  of 
him.  I  must  acquaint  you  with  a  secret:  'tis  not 
that  fool  Lord  Foppington  alone  has  talked  to  me  of 
love,  Townly  has  been  tampering  too. 

Ber.  So,  so  !  here  the  mystery  comes  out.  {Aside.) 
Colonel  Townly  !  impossible,  my  dear. 

Aman.  'Tis  true,  indeed  ;  though  he  has  done  it 
in  vain  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  all  the  merit  of  man- 
kind combined,  could  shake  the  tender  love  I  bear 
my  husband:  yet  I  will  own  to  you,  Berinthia,  I 
did  not  start  at  his  addresses,  as  when  they  came 
from  one  whom  I  contemned. 

Ber.  Oh!  this  is  better  and  better!  {Aside,) 
Well  said,  innocence  !  And  you  really  think,  my 
dear,  that  nothing  could  abate  your  constancy  and 
attachment  to  your  husband? 

Aman.  Nothing,  I  am  convinced.  [better? 

Ber.  What  if  you  found  he  lov'd  another  womaa 

Aman.  Well? 

Ber,  Well!  why,  were  I  that  thing  they  call  a 
slighted  wife,  somebody  should  run  the  risk  of  being 
that  thingtheycall,  a  husband.  Don't  I  talk  madly  t 

Aman.  Madly,  indeed! 

Ber.  Yet  I'm  very  innocent. 

Aman.  That,  I  dare  swear  you  are.  I  know  how- 
to  make  allowances  for  your  humour:  but  you  re- 
solve, then,  never  to  marry  again? 

Ber.  Oh,  no  !  I  resolve  I  will. 

Aman.  How  so? 

Ber.  That  I  never  may. 

Aman.  You  banter  me. 

Ber.  Indeed,  I  don't;  but  a — heavens!  I  have 
business  at  home,  and  am  half  an  hour  too  late! 

Aman.  As  you  are  to  return  with  me,  I'll  just 
give  some  orders,  and  walk  with  3'ou. 

Ber.  Well,  make  haste,  and  we'll  finish  this  sub- 
ject as  we  go.  [Exit  Amanda.']  Well,  this  disco- 
very is  lucky !  Base  Townly  !  at  once,  false  to  me, 
and  treacherous  to  his  friends!  and  my  innocent 
and  demure  cousin  too  !  I  have  it  in  my  power  to 
be  revenged  on  her,  however.  Her  husband,  if  I 
have  any  skill  in  countenance,  would  be  as  happy 
in  my  smiles,  as  Townly  can  hope  to  be  in  hers. 
I'll  make  the  experiment,  come  what  will  on  it. 
The  woman  who  can  forgive  the  being  robbed  of  a 
favoured  lover,  must  be  either  an  idiot  or  some- 
thing worse.  [Exit. 
ACT  II.    Scene  I.— .4  Room. 

Enter  Lord  Foppington  «wrfLA  Varole. 

Lord  F.  Fellow,  let  my  vis-a-vis  come  to  the  door. 

La  Var.  Will  your  lordship  venture  so  soon  to 
expose  yourself  to  the  weather? 

Lord  F.  Sir,  I  will  venture  as  soon  as  I  can  to 
expose  myself  to  the  ladies. 

La  Var.  I  wish  your  lordship  would  please  to 
k«ep  house  a  little  longer;  I'm  afraid  your  honour 
does  not  well  consider  your  wound. 

LordF.  My  wound!  I  would  not  be  in  eclipse 
another  day,  though  I  had  as  many  wounds  in  my 
body  as  I  have  had  in  my  heart.  So  mind,  Varole 
let  these  cards  be  left  as  directed  ;  for  this  evening 
I  shall  wait  on  my  future  father-in-law.  Sir  Tun- 
belly,  and  I  mean  to  commence  my  devoirs  to  the 
lady,  by  giving  an  entertainment  at  her  father's  ex- 
pense ;  and  hark  thee,  tell  Mr.  Loveless  I  request 
he  and  his  company  will  honour  me  with  their  pre- 
sence, or  I  shall  think  we  are  not  friends. 

La  Var.  I  will  be  sure,  mi  lor.  [Exit, 

Enter  YovNG  Fashion. 

Yott7ig  F.  Brother,  your  servant :  how  do  you 
find  yourself  to-day  ? 


Lord  F.  So  well,  that  I  have  ardered  ray  coach 
to  the  door  ;  so  there's  no  danger  of  death  this  baut, 
Young  F.  I'm  very  glad  of  it.  [Tam. 

LordF.  That  I  believe's  a  lie  1  {Aside.)  Pr'ythee, 
Tarn,  tell  me  one  thing;  did  not  your  heart  cut  a 
caper  up  to  your  mauth,  when  you  heard  I  was  run 
through  the  bady  ? 

Young  F.  Why  do  you  think  it  should! 
Lord  F.  Because  I  remember  mine  did  so,  when 
I  heard  ray  uncle  was  shot  through  the  head. 
Young  F.  It  then  did  very  ill. 
Lord  F.  Pr'ythee,  why  so? 
Young  F.  Because  he  used  you  very  well. 
Lord  F.  Well !  Naw,  strike  me  dumb,  he  starv'd 
me;  he  has  let  me  want  a  thausand  women,  for  want 
of  a  thausand  paund. 

Young  F.  Then  he  hinder'd  you  from  making  a 
great  many  ill  bargains  ;  for  1  think  no  woman  worth 
money,  that  will  take  money.  [so  too. 

LordF.  \il  wereayoungerbrotherl  should  think 
Young  F.  Then  you  are  seldom  much  in  love? 
Lord  F.  Never,  stap  my  vitals  !  [Amanda"! 

Young  F.  Why  didyou  make  all  this  bustle  about 
Lord  F.  Because  she's  a  woman  of  insolent  vir- 
tue, and  I  thought  myself  piqued,  in  honour,  to  at- 
tack her. 

Young  F.  Very  well.  But  now  for  business. 
(Aside.)  Brother,  though  I  know  to  talk  of  any 
business  (especially  of  money)  is  a  theme  notquite 
.so  entertaining  to  you  as  that  of  the  ladies,  my  ne- 
cessities are  such,  I  hope  you'll  have  patience  to 
hear  me. 

LordF.  The  greatness  of  your  necessities,  Tam, 
is  the  waurst  argument  in  the  waurld  for  your  being 
patiently  heard.  I  do  believe  you  are  going  to  make 
a  very  good  speech,  but,  strike  me  dumb  !  it  has  the 
worst  beginning  of  any  speech  I  have  heard  this 
twelvemonth. 

Young  F.  I'm  sorry  you  think  you. 
LordF.  I  do  believe  thou  art;  but  come,  let's 
know  the  affair  quickly. 

Young  F.  Why,  then,  ray  case  in  a  word  is  this  • 
the  necessary  expenses  of  my  travels  have  so  much 
exceeded  the  wretched  income  of  my  annuity,  that 
I  have  been  forced  to  mortgage  it  for  five  hundred 
pounds,  which  is  spent.  So,  unless  you  are  so  kind 
as  to  assist  me  in  redeeming  it,  I  know  no  remedy 
but  to  take  a  purse. 

Lord  F.  Why,  'faith,  Tam,  to  give  you  ray  sense 
of  the  thing,  I  do  think  taking  a  purse  the  best  re- 
medy in  the  waurld  ;  for,  if  you  succeed,  you  are 
relieved  that  way  ;  if  you  are  taken,  (draiving  his 
hand  round  his  ned)  you  are  relieved  t'other. 

Young  F.  I'm  glad  to  see  you  are  in  so  pleasant 
a  humour ;  I  hope  I  .shall  find  the  effects  on't. 

LordF.  Do  you  really  think  it  a  reasonable  thing, 
that  I  should  give  you  five  hundred  pawnds? 

Young  F.  I  do  not  ask  it  as  a  due,  brother ;  I 
am  willing  to  receive  it  as  a  favour. 

LordF,  Then  thou  art  willing  to  receive  it  any 
how,  strike  me  speechless !  But  these  are  d — d 
times  to  give  money  in  :  taxes  are  so  great,  repairs 
so  exorbitant,  tenants  such  rogues,  and  boquets  so 
dear,  that  the  devil  take  me,  I  am  reduced  to  that 
extremity  in  my  cash,  I  have  been  forced  to  re- 
trench in  that  one  article  of  sweet  pawder,  till  I 
have  brought  it  down  to  five  guineas  a  maunth  ; 
now  judge,  Tam,  whether  I  can  spare  you  five  hun- 
dred pawnds. 

Young  F.  If  you  can't,  I  must  starve,  that's  all. 
D — n  him  !     (Aside.)  [better  husband. 

LordF.  All  I  can  say  is,  you  should  have  been  a 
Young  F.  Ouns  !  If  you  can'tlive  upon  ten  thou- 
sand a-year,  how  do  you  think  I  should  do't  upon 
two  hundred? 

Lord  F.  Don't  be  in  a  passion,  Tam,  for  passion 
is  the  most  unbecoraing  thing  in  the  waurld,  to  the 
face.  Look  you,  I  don't  love  to  say  any  thing  to 
you  to  make  you  malancholy,  but,  upon  this  occa- 
^on,  I  must  take  leave  to  put  you  in  mind,  that  a 
Tunning  horse  does  require  more  attendaace  than  a 
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coach  horse.     Nature  has  made  some  difference 
'twixt  you  and  me.  [take  her!  (Aside.) 

Young  F.  Yes  ;  she  has  made  you  older.  Plague 
Lord  F.  That  is  not  all,  Tam. 
Young  F.  Why,  what  is  there  else  ? 
LordF.  Ask  the  ladies. 

Young  F.  Why,  thou  essence-bottle,  thou  musk- 
cat!  dost  thou  then  think  thou  hast  any  advantage 
over  me,  but  what  fortune  has  given  thee? 
Lord  F.  I  do,  stap  my  vitals  ! 
Young  F.  Now,  by  all  that's  great  and  powerfal, 
thou  art  the  prince  of  coxcombs  ! 

Lord  F.  Sir,  I  am  proud  of  being  at  the  head  of 
so  prevailing  a  party.  [coward. 

Young  F.  Will- nothing  provoke  thee?     Draw, 
Lord  F.  Look  yon,  Tam,  you  know  I  have  always 
taken  you  for  a  mighty  dull  fellow,  and  here  is  one 
of  the  foolishest  plats  broke  out  that  I  have  seen  a 
lang  time.     Your  poverty  makes  life  so  burdensome 
to   you,   you  would  provoke  me  to  a  quarrel,  in 
hopes,  either  to  slip  through  my  lungs  into  my 
estate,  or  to  get  yourself  run  through  the  guts,  to 
put  an  end  to  your  pain,  but  I  will  disappoint  you 
in  both  your  designs ;  far,  with  the  temper  of  a  phi- 
lasapher,  and  the  discretion  of  a  statesman,  I  shall 
leave  the  room  with  my  sword  in  the  scabbard.  [Exit. 
Young  F.  So  !  farewell,  brother  !  and  now,  con- 
science, I  defy  thee.     [^Enter  Lory.]     Lory  ! 
Lory.  Sir. 

Young  F.  Here  is  rare  news.  Lory ;  his  lordship 
has  given  rae  a  pill  which  has  purged  off  all  my 
scruples.     So  run  away  to  the  inn,  get  the  chaise 
ready  quickly,  and  bring  it  to  Dame  Coupler's  with- 
out a  moment's  delay.  [fortune. 
Lory.  Then,  sir,  you  are  going  straight  about  the 
Young  F.  I  am  :  away  !  fly.  Lory  ! 
Lory.  The  happiest  day  I  ever  saw.  I'm  upon  the 
wing  already;  now,  I  shall  get  my  wages.  [Exeunf. 
Scene  II. — A  Garden. 
Enter  Loveless  and  Servant, 
Love.  Is  my  wife  within? 

•Senj.  No,  sir;  she  has  gone  out  this  half  hour. 
Love.  Well,  leave  me.  [^Exit  Servant.']  How 
strangely  does  my  mind  run  on  this  widow !  that 
my  wife  should  pick  out  her,  of  all  womankind,  to 
be  her  playfellow.  But  what  fate  does,  let  fate  an- 
swer for ;  I  sought  it  not :  so  !  by  heavens  !  here 
she  comes.         Enter  Beriihthia. 

Ber.  What  makes  you  look  so  thoughtful,  sir?  I 

hope  you  are  not  ill.  [not. 

Love.  I  was  debating,  madam,  whether  I  was  or 

Ber.  Allow  me  to  be  your  physician. 

Love.  Nay,  I'll  allow  you  to  be  so  yet  further ; 

for  I  have  reason  to  believe,  should  I  put  rayself 

into  your  hands,  you  would  increase  my  distemper. 

Ber.  How? 

Love,  Oh  !  you  might  betray  rae  to  my  wife. 
Ber.  And  so  lose  all  my  practice. 
Love.  Will  you  then  keep  iny  secret  1 
Ber,  I  will. 

Love.  Well;  but  swear  it. 
Ber.  I  swear,  by  woman  ! 

Love.  Nay,  that  s  swearing  by  my  deity  ;  swear 
by  your  own,  and  I  shall  believe  you. 
Ber.  Well,  then,  I  swear  by  man ! 
Love,  I'm  satisfied.  Now,  hear  my  symptoms, 
and  give  me  your  advice.  The  first  were  these  : — 
when  I  saw  you  at  the  play,  a  random  glance  you 
threw,  at  first  alarmed  rae*  I  could  not  turn  my 
eyes  from  whence  the  danger  came  ;  I  gazed  upon 
you  till  my  heart  began  to  pant ;  nay.  even  now,  on 
your  approaching  rae,  my  illness  is  so  increased, 
that,  if  you  do  not  help  me,  I  shall,  whilst  you  look 
on,  consume  to  ashes. 

Ber.  O  lord,  let  me  go  ;  'tis  the  plague,  and  we 
shall  be  infected.     (Breaking  from  him.) 


Love,  Then  we'll  die  together,  my  charming  angel. 

Ber.  O 'gad  !  the  devil's  in  you.  Lord!  let  me 
go  ;  here's  somebody  coming.     \Enter  a  Servant.] 

Serv,  Sir,  my  lady's  come  home,  and  desires  to 
speak  with  you. 


Scene  2.] 

Love.  Tell Jjer  I'm  coming.  [Exit  Servant.']  But 
before  I  go,  one  glass  of  nectar  to  drink  her  health. 
(To  Berinthia, ) 

Ber.  Stand  off,  or  I  shall  hate  you,  by  heavens ! 
Love.  In  matters  of  love,  a  woman's  oath  is  no 
more  to  he  minded  than  a  man's. [JCissc*  her.  Exit. 
^er.  Um!     JEnter  Colonel  Townly. 
Col.  T.  So !  what's  here  1   Berinthia  and  Love- 
less— and  in  such  close  conversation  !  I  cannot  now 
wonder  at  her  indifference  in  excusing  herself  to 
ine.  O,  rare  woman!  Well,  then,  let  Loveless  look 
to  his  wife;  it  will  be  but  the  retort  conrteous,  on 
both  sides.    Your  servant,  madam  ;  I  need  not  ask 
you  how  you  do,  you  have  got  so  good  a  colour. 
Ber.  I  have  been  walking. 
Col.  T.  Is  that  all?     Pray  was  it  Mr.  Loveless 
went  from  here  just  now? 
Ber.  O,  yes  !  he  has  been  walking  with  me. 
Col.  T.  He  has  ! 

Ber.  Upon  my  word  I  think  he  is  a  very  agree- 
able man  ;  and  there  is  certainly  something  parti- 
cularly insinuating  in  his  address. 

Col.  T.  So,  so !  she  has'n't  even  the  modesty  to 
dissemble.  {Aside.)  Pray,  madam,  did  I  not  come 
to  this  place  at  your  express  desire,  and  for  no 
purpose  but  the  honour  of  meeting  you?  and  after 
waiting  a  month  in  disappointment,  have  you  con- 
descended to  explain,  or  in  the  slightest  way  apo- 
logize, for  your  conduct? 

Ber.  O  heavens !  Apologize  for  my  conduct ! 
apologize  to  you  !  Oh,  you  barbarian  !  But  pray 
uow,  my  good  serious  Colonel,  have  you  anything 
more  to  add? 

Col.  T.  Nothing,  madam,  but  that,  after  such  be- 
haviour, it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  the  woman 
who  can  trifle  with  the  delicate  addresses  of  an  ho- 
nourable lover,  should  be  found  coquetting  with 
the  husband  of  her  friend. 

Ber.  Very  true :  no  more  wonderful  than  it  was 
for  this  honourable  lover  to  divert  himself  in  the 
absence  of  this  coquette,  with  endeavouring  to  se- 
duce his  friend's  wife!  O,  Colonel,  Colonel !  don't 
talk  of  honour  or  your  friend,  for  heaven's  sake  I 

Col.  T.  'Sdeath  !  how  came  she  to  suspect  this  ? 
{Aside.)  Really,  madam,  I  don't  understand  you. 
Ber.  Nay,  nay;  you  saw  I  did  not  pretend  to 
misunderstand  you.  But  here  comes  the  lady  : 
perhaps  you  would  be  glad  to  be  left  with  her  for 
an  explanation. 

Col.  T,  Oh !  madam,  this  recrimination  is  a  poor 
resource  ;  and  to  convince  you  how  much  you  are 
mistaken,  I  beg  leave  to  decline  the  happiness  you 
propose  me.  Madam,  your  servant. 
Enter  AMANDA,  Colonel  Townly  whiipers  Amanda, 
and  exit, 
Ber.  He  carries  it  off  well,  however;  upon  ray 
word,  very  well!  how  tenderly  they  part!  {Aside.) 
So,  cousin,  I  hope  you  have  not  been  chiding  your 
admirer  for  being  with  me ;  I  assure  yon,  we  have 
been  talking  of  you. 

Aman.  Fie,  Berinthia!  my  admirer!  Will  you 
never  learn  to  talk  in  earnest  of  anything? 

Ber.  Whj',  this  shall  be  in  earnest,  if  yon  please ; 
for  my  part,  I  only  tell  you  the  matter  of  fact. 
■    Aman.  I'm  sure  there's  so  much  jest  and  earnest 
'  in  what  you  say  to  me  on  this  subject,  I   scarce 
know  how  to  take  it.    I  have  just  parted  with  Mr. 
Loveless — perhaps  it  is  fancy,  but  I  think  there  is 
an  alteration  in  his  manner  which  alarms  me. 
Ber.  Indeed,  I  think  so  too. 
Aman.  Do  you,  then,  really  think  he's  false  to 
me?  for  (  did  not  suspect  him. 
Ber.  Think  so  !  I  am  sure  of  it. 
Aman.  You  ar«  sure  on't? 
Ber.  Positively  !  He  fell  in  love  at  the  play. 
Aman.  Right !  the  very  same :  but  who  could 
bave  told  you  this? 

Ber.  Um ! — Oh ! — Townly  !  I  suppose  your  hus- 
band has  made  him  his  confidant.  [say  on't? 
Aman.  Oh,  base  Loveless !  And  what  did  Townly 
Ber.  So,  so  !  Why  shouldshe  asklhat?  {Aside.) 
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Say !  why,  he  abused  Loveless  extremely,  and  said 
all  the  tender  things  of  you  in  the  world. 

A7nan.  Did  he?  Oh,  my  heart !  I'm  very  ill — 
dear  Berinthia,  don't  leave  me  a  moment.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  III. — Outside  of  Sir  Tunbelly's  house. 
Enter  Young  Fashion  and  Lory. 

Young  F,  So ;  here's  our  inheritence.  Lory,  if 
we  can  but  get  into  possession  ;  but,  methinks,  the 
seat  of  our  family  looks  like  Noah's  ark,  as  if  the 
chief  part  on't  were  designed  for  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

Lory.  Pray,  sir,  don't  let  your  head  run  upon 
the  orders  of  building  here:  get  but  the  heiress, 
let  the  devil  take  the  nouse. 

Young  F.  Get  but  the  house !  let  the  devil  take 
the  heiress,  I  say :  but,  come,  we  have  no  time  to 
squander,  knock  at  that  door.  {Knocking.)  What, 
the  devil !  have  they  got  no  ears  in  this  house. 

Lory.  'Egad!  sir,  this  will  prove  some  enchanted 
castle:  we  shall  have  the  giant  come  out,  by-and- 
by,  with  his  club,  and  beat  our  brains  out.  {Knock- 
Young  F.  Hush!  they  come.  [ing.) 

Serv.  {  Within.)  Who  is  there  ?       [try  breeding  ? 

Lory.  Open  the  door  and  see  ;  is  that  yourcoun- 

Serv.  Ay,  but  two  words  to  that  bargain — Tum- 
mas,  is  the  blunderbuss  primed? 

Young  F.  Ouns !  give  'em  good  words.  Lory, 
or  we  shall  be  shot  here  a  fortune-catching. 

Lory.  Egad,  sir!  I  think  you'rein  the  right  on't. 
Ho!  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-  um,  will  you  please  to 
let  us  in?  or  are  we  to  be  left  to  grow  like  willows 
by  your  moat-side  ?  {Servant  looks  over  the  wall  with 
a  blunderbuss  in  his  hand.) 

Serv.  Well,  naw,  what's  ya're  business? 

Young  F.  Nothing,  sir,  but  to  wait  upon  Sir 
Tunbelly,  with  your  leave. 

Serv.  To  wait  upon  Sir  Tunbelly  1  ■  Why,  you'll 
find  that's  just  as  Sir  Tunbelly  pleases. 

Young  F.  But  will  yon  do  me  the  favour,  sir,  to 
know  whether  Sir  Tunbelly  pleases  or  not? 

Serv.  Why,  look  you,  d'ye  see,  with  good  words 
much  may  be  done.  Ralph,  go  thy  ways,  and  ask 
Sir  Tunbelly  if  he  pleases  to  be  waited  upon  ;  and, 
dost  hear  ?  call  to  nurse,  that  she  may  lock  up  Miss 
Hoyden  before  the  gates  open. 

Young  F,  D'ye  hear  that.  Lory?  {Gates  open.) 
Enter  SiR  Tu NBELLY  Clumsy,  loit/j  servants,  armed 

Lory.  Oh !    {Runs  behind  his  master.)    O  Lord, 

0  Lord !     we  are  both  dead  men ! 
Young  F.  Fool !  thy  fear  will  ruin  ns.  {Apart.) 
Lory.  My  fear,  sir?  'Sdeath,  sir!  1  fear  nothing. 

{Apart.)  Would  I  were  well  up  to  the  chin  in  a 
horse-pond !  {Aside.) 

Sir  T.  Who  is  it  here  hath  any  business  with  mel 

Young  F.  Sir,  'tis  I,  if  your  name  be  Sir  Tunbelly 
Clumsy. 

Sir  T.  Sir,  my  name  is  Sir  Tunbelly  Clumsy, 
whether  you  have  any  business  with  me  or  not.  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  my  name,  nor  my  face  either. 

Young  F.  Sir,  you  have  no  cause,  that  I  know  of. 

Sir  T.  Sir,  if  you  have  no  cause  either,  I  desire 
to  know  who  you  are  ;  for,  till  I  know  your  name, 

1  sha'n't  ask  you  to  come  into  my  house  ;  and  when 
I  do  know  your  name,  'tis  six  to  four  I  don't  ask 
you  then. 

Young  F.  Sir,  I  hope  you'll  find  this  letter  an 
authentic  passport.  {Gives  him  a  letter.) 

SirT.  Cod's  my  life!  from  Mrs.  Coupler  I  I  ask 
your  lordship's  pardon  ten  thousand  times.  {To 
his  Servant.)  Here,  run  in  a-doors  quickly ;  get  a 
Scotch-coal  fire  in  the  parlour,  set  all  the  Turkey- 
work  chairs  in  their  places,  get  the  brass  candle- 
sticks out,  and  be  sure  stick  the  socket  full  of  laurel, 
run.  {Turns  to  Young  F.)  My  lord,  I  ask  your 
lordship's  pardon.  {To  the  Servant.)  And,  do  yon 
hear,  run  away  to  nurse,  bid  her  let  Miss  Hoyden 
loose  again.  [Exit  Servant.]  I  hope  your  honour 
will  excuse  the  disorder  of  mv  family.  We  are  not 
used  to  receive  men  of  your  lordship's  great  qua- 
lity every  day.  Pray,  where  are  your  coaches  and 
servants,  my  lord? 
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Young  F,  Sir,  that  I  might  give  you  and  your 
daughter  a  proof  how  impatient  I  am  to  be  nearer 
a-kin  to  you,  I  left  my  equipage  to  follow  me,  and 
came  away  post  with  only  one  servant. 

Sir  T.  Your  lordship  does  me  too  much  honour: 
it  was  exposing  your  person  to  too  much  fatigue 
and  danger,  I  protest  it  was  ;  but  my  daughter  shall 
endeavour  to  make  you  what  amends  she  can  ;  and 
though  I  say  it,  that  should  not  say  it,  Hoyden  has 
charms. 

Young  F.  Sir,  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  them,  though 
I  am  to  her :  common  fame  has  done  her  justice. 

Sir  T.  My  lord,  I  am  common  fame's  very  grate- 
ful, humble  servant.  My  lord,  my  girl's  young; 
Hoj'den  is  youug,  my  lord  ;  but  this  I  must  say  for 
her,  what  she  wants  in  art,  she  has  in  breeding ; 
and  what's  wanting  in  her  age,  is  made  good  in  her 
constitution.  So,  pray,  my  lord,  walk  in  ;  pray,  my 
lord,  walk  in. 

Young  F.  Sir,  I  wait  upon  you.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  IV. — An  Apartment  in  Sir  Tunhelly  s  house. 
Enter  Miss  Hoyden. 

Miss  H.  Sure,  nobody  was  ever  used  as  I  am.  I 
know  well  enough  what  other  girls  do,  for  all  they 
think  to  make  a  fool  o'me.  It's  well  I  have  a  hus- 
band a-coraing,  or,  i'cod!  I'd  marry  the  baker,  I 
would  so.  Nobody  can  knock  at  the  gate,  but  pre- 
sently I  must  be  locked  up ;  and  here's  the  young 
greyhound  can  run  loose  about  the  house  all  the 
day  long,  so  she  can.     'Tls  very  well — 

Nurse..  {Without.)  Miss  Hoyden!  Miss,  Miss 
Hoyden !  Enter  Nurse. 

Miss  H.  Well,  what  do  you  make  such  a  noise 
for,  hal  Why  do  you  din  a  body's  ears  for?  Can't 
one  be  at  quiet  for  you? 

Nurse.  What  do  I  din  your  ears  fori  Here's 
one  come  will  din  your  ears  for  you. 

Miss  H.  What  care  I  who's  cornel  I  care  not  a 
fig  who  comes,  or  who  goes,  as  long  as  I  must  be 
locked  up  like  the  ale-cellar. 

Nurse.  That,  Miss,  is  for  fear  you  should  be 
drank  before  you  are  ripe. 

Miss  H.  Oh !  don't  trouble  your  head  about  that ; 
I'm  as  ripe  as  you,  though  not  so  mellow. 

.N^wrse.  Very  well.  Now  I  have  a  goodmind  tolock 
you  up  again,  and  not  let  you  see  my  lord  to-night. 

Miss  H.  My  lord!    Why,  is  my  husband  come? 

Nurse.  Yes,  marry,  is  he !  and  a  goodly  person  too. 

Miss  H.  Oh !  my  dear  Nurse,  forgive  me  this 
once,  and  I'll  never  misuse  you  again;  no,  if  I  do, 
you  shall  give  me  three  thumps  on  the  back,  and  a 
great  pinch  by  the  cheek. 

Nurse.  Ah,  the  poor  thing !  see  now  it  melts  ; 
its  as  full  of  good-nature  as  an  egg's  full  of  meat. 

Miss  H.  But,  my  dear  nurse,  don't  lie  now  :  is 
he  come,  by  your  troth! 

Nurse.  Yes,  by  my  truly,  is  he. 

Miss  H.  O  Lord  !  I'll  go  and  put  on  ray  laced 
tucker,  though  I'm  locked  up  for  a  month  for't. 

[Exeunt. 
ACT  III. 
Scene  I. — An  Apartment  at  Sir  Tiinhelbj  Clumsy' s. 
Enter  Miss  Hoyden  and  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Well>  Miss,  how  do  you  like  your  hus- 
band that  is  to  be  1 

Miss  H.  O  Lord!  Nurse,  I'm  so  overjoyed  I 
can  scarce  contain  myself. 

Nurse.  Oh  !  but  you  must  have  a  care  of  being 
too  foud ;  for  men,  now-a-days,  hate  a  woman  that 
loves  'era. 

Miss  H.  Love  liim  !  Why,  do  you  think  I  love 
him,  nurse?  Ecod !  I  would  not  care  if  he  was 
hanged,  so  I  were  but  once  married  to  him.  No, 
that  which  pleases  me  is,  to  think  what  work  I'll 
make  when  I  get  to  London,  Ay,  and  I  shall  have 
money  enough  to  do  so  too,  nurse. 

Nurse.  Ah !  there's  no  knowing  that.  Miss ;  for 
though  these  lords  have  a  power  of  wealth  indeed, 
yet,  as  I  have  heard  say,  they  give  it  all  to  their 
.sluts,  who  joggle  it  about  in  their  coaches,  with  a 
murrain  to  'em!  whilst  poor  madam  sits  sigliing 


[Act  III. 

and  wishing,  and  has  not  a  spare  half-crown  to  buy 
her  a  "  Practice  of  Piety." 

Miss  H.  Oh!  but  for  that,  don't  deceive  j'our- 
self,  nurse;  for  this  I  must  say  of  my  lord,  he's  as 
free  as  an  open  house  at  Christmas;  for  this  very 
morning  he  told  me  I  should  have  six  hundred  a 
year  to  buy  pins.  Now,  if  he  gives  me  six  hundred 
a  year  to  buy  pins,  what  do  you  think  he'll  give  me 
to  buy  petticoats'? 

Nurse.  Ah  !  my  dearest,  he  deceives  thee  foully; 
and  he's  no  better  than  a  rogue  for  his  pains. 
These  Londoners  have  got  a  gibberish  with  'em 
wonld  confound  a  gipsey.  That  which  they  call 
pin-money,  is  to  buy  everything  inthe  versal  world, 
down  to  their  very  shoe-knots.  But  look,  look,  it 
his  honour  be  not  coming  to  you !  Now,  if  I  were 
sure  you  would  behave  yourself  handsomely,  and 
not  disgrace  me  that  have  brought  you  up,  I'd 
leave  you  alone  together, 

MissH.  That's  my  best  nurse,  do  as  you'd  be  done 
by.  Trust  us  together  this  once,  and  if  I  don't  shew 
my  breeding,  I  wish  I  may  never  be  married. 

Nurse.  Well,  this  once  I'll  venture  you.  But  if 
you  disparage  me — 

Miss  H.  Never  fear.  [Exit  Nurse. 

£7i<er  Young  Fashion. 

Young  F.  Your  servant,  madam,  I'm  glad  to 
find  you  alone,  for  I  have  something  of  importance 
to  speak  to  you  about. 

Miss  H.  Sir,  (my  lord,  I  meant,)  you  may  speak 
to  me  about  what  you  please,  I  shall  give  you  a 
civil  answer. 

Young  F.  You  give  so  obliging  one,  it  encou- 
rages me  to  tell  you  your  father  has  resolved  to 
make  rae  happy  in  being  your  husband  ;  and  I  hope  I 
may  obtain  your  consent  to  perform  what  he  desires. 

Miss  H.  Sir,  I  never  disobey  my  father  in  any 
thing  but  eating  green  gooseberries. 

Young  F.  So  good  a  daughter  must  needs  be  an 
admirable  wife.  I  am,  therefore,  impatient  till  you 
are  mine,  and  hope  you  will  so  far  consider  the  vio- 
lence of  my  love,  that  you  won't  have  the  cruelty  to 
defer  my  happiness  so  long'as  yonr  father  designs  it. 

Miss H.  My  lord,  how  long  is  that?  [week. 

Young  F.  Madam,  a  thousand  years  ! — a  whole 

Miss  H.  Why,  I  thought  it  was  to  be  to-morrow 
morning,  as  soon  as  I  was  up,  I'm  sure,  nurse 
told  me  so.  [you'll  consent. 

Young  F.  And  it  shall  be  to-morrow  morning,  if 

Miss  H.  If  I'll  consent?  Why,  I  thought  I  was 
to  obey  you  as  my  husband? 

Young  F.  That's  when  we  are  married.  Till 
then,  I'm  to  obey  you. 

Miss  H.  Why,  then,  if  we  are  to  take  it  by 
turns,  its  the  same  thing.  I'll  obey  you  now,  and 
when  we  are  married,  you  shall  obey  me. 

Young  F.  With  all  my  heart.  But  I  doubt  we 
must  get  nurse  on  our  side,  or  we  shall  hardly  pre- 
vail with  the  chaplain. 

Miss  H.  No  more  we  sha'n't,  indeed  ;  for  be 
loves  her  better  than  he  loves  liis  pulpit,  and  would 
always  be  a  preaching  to  her  by  his  good  will. 

Young  F.  Why,  then,  my  dear,  if  you  call  her 
hither,  we'll  persuade  her  presently. 

Miss  H.  O  lud  !  I'll  tell  you  a  way  how  to  per- 
suade her  to  anything. 

Young  F.  How's  that  ? 

MissH.  Why,  tell  her  she's  a  handsome,  comely 
woman,  and  give  her  half-a-crown. 

Young  F.  Nay,  if  that  will  do,  she  shall  have 
half  a  score  of  them. 

Miss  H.  O  geniini !  for  half  that  she'd  marry  yoa 
herself.    I'll  run  and  call  her.  [Exit. 

Young  F.  So!  matters  go  on  swimmingly.  This 
is  a  rare  girl,  i'faith  !  I  shall  have  a  fine  time  on't 
with  her  at  London.  [Enter  LoRY,  with  a  leUer.'] 
So,  Lor}',  what's  the  matter? 

Lonj.  Here,  sir  ;  an  intercepted  packet  from  the 
enemy  ;  your  brother's  postillion  brought  it.  I 
knew  the  livery,  pretended  to  be  a  servant  of  Sir 
Tunbelly's,  and  so  got  possessiou  of  the  letter. 


Scene  2.] 

Yoxmg  F.  (Looks  at  the  letter. )  Onns !  he  tells 
Sir  Tunbelly  here  that  he  will  De  with  him  this 
evening,  with  a  large  party  to  supper.  Egad!  I 
must  marry  the  girl  directly. 

Lory.  Oh,  zouads,  sir  1  directly,  to  be  sure ! 
Here  she  comes.  \^Exit. 

Young  F.  And  the  old  Jezabel  with  her. 
Ile-cnter  Miss  Hoyden  and  Nurse. 
How  do  you  do,  good  Mrs.  Nurse"!  I  desired  your 
young  lady  would  give  me  leave  to  see  you,  that  I 
might  (hank  you  for  your  extraordinary  care,  and 
kind  conduct  in  her  education  ;  pray  accept  of  this 
small  acknowledgment  for  it  at  present,  and  depend 
■  upon  my  further  kindness,  when  I  shall  be  that 
happy  tiling,  her  husband.     (Gives  her  money.) 

Nurse.  Gold,  by  the  maakins!  (Aside.)  Your 
honour's  goodness  is  too  great.  Alas !  all  I  can 
boast  of  is,  I  nursed  her  well,  and  so  your  honour 
would  have  said,  an  you  had  seen  how  the  poor 
thing  thrived  ;  and  how  it  would  look  up  in  my  face; 
and  crow  and  laugh,  it  would. 

Miss  H.  (To  Nurse.)  Pray  one  word  with  you. 
Pr'ythee,  nurse,  don't  stand  ripping  up  old  stories, 
to  make  one  ashamed  before  one's  love.  Do  you 
think  such  a  fine  proper  gentlemen  as  he  is,  cares 
for  a  fiddle-come  tale  of  a  child  1  If  you  have  a 
mind  to  make  him  have  a  good  opinion  of  a  woman, 
don't  tell  him  what  one  did  then,  tell  him  what  one 
can  do  now.  (  Goes  to  Fash. )  I  hope  your  honour 
will  excuse  my  mis-manners  to  whisper  before  you  ; 
it  was  only  to  give  some  orders  about  the  family. 

Young  F.  Oh!  everything,  madam,  is  to  give 
way  to  business  ;  beside  good  housewifery  is  a  very 
commendable  quality  in  a  young  lady. 

MissH.  Pray,  sir,  are  young  ladies  good  house- 
wives at  London-town?  Do  they  darn  their  own 
liuen?  •    [not  to  save. 

Y'oungF.  Oh,  no!  they  study  how  to  spend  money, 

MissH.  Ecod!  I  don't  know  but  that  may  be 
better  sport,  ha,  nurse?  [you  come  there. 

Young  F.  Well,  yon  shall  have  your  choice  when 

Miss  H.  Shall  I  ?  then,  by  my  troth,  I'll  get  there 
as  fast  as  I  can.  His  honour  desires  you'll  be  so 
kind  as  to  let  us  be  married  to-morrow.  (To  Nurse.) 

Nurse.  To-morrow,  my  dear  madam? 

Young  F.   Ay,  faith  !   nurse,  j'ou  may  well  be 
surprised  at  Miss's  wanting  to  put  it  off  so  long. 
To-morrow  !  no,  no  ;  'tis  now,  this  very  hoar,  I 
would  have  the  ceremony  performed. 
Y^   Miss  H.  Ecod  !  with  all  my  heart. 
!?    Nurse.  Oh,  mercy!  worse  and  worse! 
-    Young  F.  Yes,  nurse,  now  and  privately;  for  all 
things  being  signed  and  sealed,  why  should  .Sir  Tun- 
belly make  us  stay  a  week  for  a  wedding-dinner? 

Nurse.  But  if  you  should  be  married  now,  what 
will  you  do  when  Sir  Tunbelly  calls  for  you  to  be 
married? 

Miss  H.  Why,  then,  we  will  be  married  again. 

Nurse.  What  twice,  my  child?  [ried,notI. 

Miss  H.  Ecod  !  I  don't  care  how  often  I  am  mar- 

Nurse.  Well,  I'm  such  a  tender-hearted  fool,  I 
find  I  can  refuse  you  nothing.  So  you  shall  e'en 
follow  your  own  inventions.  [the  moon. 

Miss  H.  Shall  I?     O  Lord!  I  could  leap  over 

Young  F.  Dear  nurse,  this  goodness  of  your's 
shall  be  still  more  rewarded.  But  now  you  must 
employ  your  power  with  the  chaplain,  that  he  may 
do  his  friendly  office  too,  and  then  we  shall  be  all 
happy.  Do  you  think  you  can  prevail  with  him? 
Let  him  know  I  have  several  fat  livings  in  my  gift, 
and  that  the  lirst  that  falls  shall  be  in  your  disposal. 

Nurse.  Nay,  then,  I'll  make  him  marry  more 
folks  than  one,  I'll  promise  him. 

Miss  H.  Faith  !  do,  nurse,  make  him  marry  you 
too  ;  I'm  sure  he'll  do't  for  a  fat  living. 

Young  F.  Well,  nurse,  while  you  go  and  settle 
matters  with  him,  your  lady  and  I  will  go  and  take 
a  walk  in  the  garden.  [Exit  Nurse.~j  Come,  madam, 
dare  you  venture  yourself  alone  with  me? 

Miss  H.  Oh  dear!  yes,  sir;  I  don't  think  you'll 
do  anything  I  need  be  afraid  on.  lExetmt, 
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Scene  II, — A  Garden.  Moonlight. 
jEn<er  Loveless. 

Love.  Now,  does  Berinthia  mean  to  make  a  fool 
of  me,  or  not?  I  sha'n't  wait  much  longer,  for  my 
wife  will  soon  be  inquiring  for  me  to  set  out  on  our 
supping-narty.  Suspense  is  at  all  times  the  devil ! 
but  of  all  modes  of  suspense,  the  watching  for  a 
loitering  mistress  is  the  worst.  But  let  me  accuse 
her  no  longer;  she  approaches  with  one  smile,  to 
o'erpay  the  anxieties  of  ayear.  [J5J»iferBERiNTHiA.] 
Oh,  Berinthia!  what  a  world  of  kindness  are  yoa 
in  my  debt !  had  you  staid  five  minutes  longer — • 

Jier.  You  would  have  gone,  I  suppose? 

Love.  Egad!  she's  right  enough.  (Aside.) 

Ber.  And,  I  assure  you,  'twas  ten  to  one  that  I 
came  at  all.  In  short,  I  begin  to  think  you  are  too 
dangerous  a  being  to  trifle  with  ;  and  as  I  shall, 
probably,  only  make  a  fool  of  you  at  last,  I  believe 
we  had  better  let  matters  rest  as  they  are. 

Love.  You  cannot  mean  it,  sure? 

Ber.  What  more  would  you  have  me  give  to  a 
married  man?  [fortunes! 

Love.  How  doubly  cruel  to  remind  me  of  my  mis- 
ter. A  misfortune  to  be  married  to  so  charming 
a  woman  as  Amanda? 

Love.  I  grant  all  her  merit,  but  — 'Sdeath  !  now 
see  what  you  have  done  by  talking  of  her ;  she's 
here,  by  all  that's  unlucky. 

Ber.  O  Ged,  we  had  better  get  out  of  the  way; 
for  I  should  feel  as  awkward  to  meet  her  as  you. 

Love.  Ay,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  see  Townly  com- 
ing this  way  also.  I  must  see  a  little  into  this 
matter.     (Steps  aside.) 

Ber.  Oh,  if  that's  your  intention,  I  am  no  wo- 
man, if  I  suffer  myself  to  be  outdone  in  cariosity. 
Enter  Amanda. 

Aman.  Mr.  Loveless  come  home,  and  walking 
on  the  lawn  !  I  will  not  suffer  him  to  walk  so  late, 
though  perhaps  it  is  to  shew  his  neglect  of  me.  Mr. 
Loveless,  I  must  speak  with  you.  Ha!  Townly 
again  !  How  I  am  persecuted ! 

Enter  Colon UL  Townly. 

Col.  T,  Madam,  you  seem  disturbed. 

Aman.  Sir,  I  have  reason. 

Col.  T.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  I  would  to  hea- 
ven it  were  in  my  power  to  bear  the  pain,  or  to  re- 
move the  malady.  [tress. 

Aman.  Your  interference  can  only  add  to  mydis- 

Col.T.  Ah,  madam,  if  it  be  the  sting  of  unre- 
quited love  you  suffer  from,  seek  for  your  remedy 
in  revenge  :  weigh  well  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
your  charms,  and  rouse  up  that  spirit  a  woman 
ought  to  bear.  Disdain  the  false  embraces  of  a 
husband.  See  at  your  feet  a  real  lover;  his  zeal 
may  give  him  title  to  your  pity,  although  his  merit 
cannot  claim  your  love. 

Love.  So,  so,  very  fine,  i'faith.     (Aside.) 

Aman.  Why  do  you  presume  to  talk  to  methus? 
Is  this  your  friendship  to  Mr.  Loveless?  I  per- 
ceive you  will  compel  me  at  last  to  acquaint  him 
with  your  treachery. 

Col.  T.  He  could  not  upbraid  me  if  you  were — he 
deserves  it  from  me  ;  for  he  has  not  been  more  false 

Aman.  To  you?  [to you,  than  faithless  tome. 

Col.  T.  Yes,  madam  ;  the  lady  for  whom  he  now 
deserts  those  charms  wliich  he  was  never  worthy  of, 
was  mine  by  right ;  and  I  imagined  too,  by  incli- 
nation.    Yes,  madam  Berinthia,  who  now — 

Aman.  Berinthia!  Impossible! 

Col.  T.  ' Tis  true,  or  may  I  never  merit  your  at- 
tention. She  is  the  deceitful  sorceress  who  now 
holds  your  Imsband's  heart  in  bondage. 

Aman.  I  will  not  believe  it. 

Col.  T.  By  the  faith  of  a  true  lover,  I  speak 
from  conviction.  This  very  day  I  saw  them  toge- 
ther, and  overheard — 

Aman.  Peace,  sir,  I  will  not  even  listen  to  such 
slander;  this  is  a  poor  device  to  work  on  my  re- 
sentment, to  listen  to  your  insidious  addresses. 
No,  sir,  though  Mr.  Loveless  maybe  capable  of 
error,  I  am  convinced  I  cannot  be  deceived  so 
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grossly  in  him,  as  to  beliere  what  joa  now  report; 
and  for  Berinthia,  you  should  have  fixed  on  some 
more  probable  person  for  mj  rival,  than  she  who 
is  my  relation  and  my  friend  ;  for  while  I  am  my- 
self free  from  guilt,  I  will  never  believe  that  love 
can  beget  injury,  or  confidence  create  ingratitude. 

Col,  T.  If  I  do  not  prove  to  you — 

Aman.  You  never  shall  have  an  opportunity. 
From  the  artful  manner  in  which  you  lirst  shewed 
yourself  to  me,  I  might  have  been  led,  as  far  as 
virtue  permitted,  to  have  thought  you  less  criminal 
than  unhappy  ;  but  this  last  unmanly  artifice  merits 
at  once  my  resentment  and  contempt.  [_Exit. 

Col.  T.  Sure  there's  divinity  about  her  ;  and  she 
has  dispensed  some  portion  of  honour's  light  to 
me  ;  yet  can  I  bear  to  lose  Berinthia  without  re- 
venge or  compensation  ?  Perhaps  she  is  not  so 
culpable  as  I  thought  her.  I  was  mistaken  when 
I  began  to  think  lightly  of  Amanda's  virtue,  and 
may  be  in  my  censure  of  my  Berinthia.  Surely  I 
love  her  still,  for  I  feel  I  should  be  happy  to  find 
myself  in  the  wrong.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  LOVELESS  and  BERINTHIA. 

Ber.  Your  servant,  Mr.  Loveless. 

Love.  Your  servant,  madam. 

Ber.  Pray  what  do  you  think  of  this  ? 

Love,  Truly,  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 

Ber.  Don't  you  think  we  steal  forth,  two  con- 
temptible creatures'? 

Love,  Why,  tolerably  so,  I  must  confess. 

Ber.  And  do  you  conceive  it  possible  for  you 
ever  to  give  Amanda  the  least  uneasiness  again  ? 

Love.  No,  I  think  we  never  should,  indeed. 

Ber,  We !  why,  monster,  you  don't  pretend 
that  I  ever  entertained  a  thought'? 

Love.  Why,  then,  sincerely  and  honestly,  Be- 
rinthia, there  is  something  in  my  wife's  conduct 
which  strikes  me  so  forcibly,  that  if  it  were  not  for 
shame,  and  the  fear  of  hurting  you  in  her  opinion, 
I  swear  I  would  follow  her,  confess  my  error,  and 
trust  to  her  generosity  for  forgiveness. 

Ber,  Nay,  pr'ythee,  don't  let  your  respect  for 
me  prevent  you  ;  for  as  my  object  in  trifling  with 
you  was  nothing  more  than  to  pique  Townly,  and 
as  I  perceive  be  has  been  actuated  by  a  similar 
motive,  you  may  depend  on't  I  shall  make  no  mys- 
tery of  the  matter  to  him. 

Love,  By  no  means  inform  him  ;  for  though  I 
may  choose  to  pass  by  his  conduct  without  resent- 
ment, how  will  he  presume  to  look  me  in  the  face 
again?  [face  again  1 

Ber.  How  will  you  presume  to  look  him  in  the 

Love.  He,  who  has  dared  to  attempt  the  honour 
of  my  wife ! 

Ber.  You,  who  have  dared  to  attempt  the  honour 
of  his  mistress!  Come,  come,  be  ruled  by  me, 
who  aflectmorelevity  thani  have,  and  don't  think 
of  anger  in  this  cause.  A  readiness  to  resent  inju- 
ries, is  a  virtue  only  in  those  who  are  slow  to  injure. 

Love.  Then  I  will  be  ruled  by  you;  and  when 
you  shall  think  proper  to  undeceive  Townly,  may 
your  good  qualities  make  as  sincere  a  convert  of 
him,  as  Amanda's  have  of  me.  When  truth's  ex- 
torted from  us,  then  we  own  the  robe  of  virtue  is 
a  sacred  habit. 

Could  women  hut  our  secret  counsels  scan; 

Could  they  but  reach  the  deep  reserve  of  man. 

To  keep  our  love  they'd  rate  their  virtue  high, 

They  live  together,  and  together  die.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  HI. — Sir  Tunhelbj  Clumsy's  House, 
.ErtterMiss  Hoyden,  ]Vur«c,aHrf  Young  Fashion. 

Young  F.  This  quick  despatch  of  the  chaplain's 
I  take  so  kindly,  it  shall  give  him  claim  to  my  fa- 
vour as  long  as  I  live,  I  assure  you. 

MissH.  And  to  mine,  too,  I  promise  you. 

Nurse,  I  most  humbly  thank  your  honours  ;  and 
may  your  children  swarm  about  you  like  bees  about 
a  honeycomb. 

Miss  H,  Ecod,  with  all  my  heart ;  the  more  the 
merrier,  I  say— ha,  Nurse  ?    [Enter  LoRy.J 


[ACT  HI. 

Lory,  One  word  with  you,  for  heaven's  sake. 
(Taking  Young  F,  hastily  aside,) 

Young  F,  What  the  devil's  the  matter? 

Lory.  Sir,  your  fortune's  ruined  if  you  are  not 
married.  Yonder's  your  brother  arrived,  with 
two  coaches  and  six  horses,  twenty  footmen,  and 
a  coat  worth  fourscore  ponnds  ;  so  judge  what  will 
become  of  your  lady's  heart. 

Young  F.  Is  he  in  the  house  yet? 

Lory,  No,  they  are  capitulating  with  him  at  the 
gate.  Sir  Tnnbelly  luckily  takes  him  for  an  impos- 
tor ;  and  I  have  told  him  that  we  had  heard  of 
this  plot  before. 

Young  F.  That's  right.  (Turning  to  Miss  Hoy- 
den,) My  dear,  here's  a  troublesome  business  my 
man  tells  me  of,  but  don't  be  frightened,  we  shall 
be  too  hard  for  the  rogue.  Here's  an  impudent 
fellow  at  the  gate  (not  knowing  I  was  come  hither 
incogidto)  has  taken  my  name  upon  him,  in  hopes 
to  runaway  with  you. 

MissH.  Oh,  the  varlet;  it's  well  we  are  mar- 
ried, or  may  be  we  might  never  have  been  so. 

Young  F,  'Egad,  like  enough.  {Aside.)  Pr'y- 
thee, Nurse,  run  to  Sir  Tunbelly,  and  stop  him 
from  going  to  the  gate  before  I  speak  with  him. 

Nurse.  An't  please  your  honour,  my  lady  and  I 
had  best  lock  ourselves  up  till  the  danger  be  over. 

Young  F.  Do  so,  if  you  please. 

Miss  H.  Not  so  fast ;  I  won't  be  locked  up  any- 
more, now  I'm  married.  [seized  this  rascal. 

Young  F.  Yes,  pray,  my  dear,  do,  till  we  have 

MissH.  Nay,  if  you'll  pray  me,  I'll  do  any- 
thing. [Exit  Miss  H.  and  Nurse, 

Young  F,  (  To  Lory , )  Hark  you,  sirrah,  things 
are  better  than  you  imagine.    The  wedding's  over. 

Lory.  The  devil  it  is,  sir!     {Capers  about.) 

Young  F.  Not  a  word — all's  safe;  but  Sir  Tun- 
belly don't  know  it,  nor  must  not  yet.  So  I  am 
resolved  to  brazen  the  brunt  of  the  business  out, 
and  have  the  pleasure  of  turning  the  impostor  upon 
his  lordship,  which  I  believe  may  easily  be  done. 

Enter  SiR  Tunbelly  Clumsy. 
Did  you  ever  hear,  sir,  of  so  impudent  an  under- 
taking? [him,  I'll  warrant  you. 

Sir  T.  Never,  by  the  mass ;   but  we'll  tickle 

Young  F.  They  tell  me,  sir,  he  has  a  great  many 
people  with  him,  disguisedlike  servants. 

Sir  T.  Ay,  ay,  rogues  enow,  but  we  have  mas- 
tered them.  We  only  fired  a  few  shot  over  their 
heads,  and  the  regiment  scoured  in  an  instant. 
Here,  Tummus,  bring  in  your  prisoner. 

Young  F.  If  you  please.  Sir  Tunbelly,  it  will  be 
best  for  me  not  to  confront  the  fellow  yet,  till  yoa 
have  heard  how  far  his  impudence  will  carry  him. 

Sir  T,  'Egad,  your  lordship  is  an  ingenious  per- 
son.    Your  lordship  then  will  please  to  step  aside-. 

Lory.  'Fore  heaven,  I  applaud  my  master's  mo- 
desty. [Exit  with  Young  F. 
Enter  Servants,  with  LoRD  Foppington,  disarmed. 

Sir  T.  Come,  bring  him  along,  bring  him  along. 

Lord  F,  What  do  you  mean,  gentlemen?  is  it 
fair  time,  that  you  are  all  drunk  before  supper? 

Sir  T,  DrunK,  sirrah!  here'san  impudentrogue 
for  you  now.  Drunk  or  sober,  bully,  I'm  ajustice 
o'the  pes^e,  and  know  how  to  deal  with  stroUer.s. 

LordF,  Strollers! 

Sir  T,  A3',  strollers.  Come,  give  an  account  of 
yourself.  What's  your  name?  where  do  you  live? 
do  you  pay  scot  and  lot?  Come,  are  you  a  free- 
holder or  a  copyholder?  [pertinent  questions? 

LordF,  And  why  dost  thou  ask  me  so  many  im- 

Sir  T,  Because  I'll  make  you  answer  'em,  be- 
fore I  have  done  with  you,  you  rascal  you. 

Lord  F,  Before  Gad,  all  the  answers  I  can  make 
to  them  is,  that  you  are  a  very  extraordinary  old 
fellow,  stap  my  vitals  ! 

Sir  T,  Nay,  ifthou  art  joking  deputy  lieutenants, 
we  know  how  to  deal  with  you.  Here,  draw  a 
warrant  for  him  immediately. 

LordF.  A  warrant!  What  the  devil  is't  thou 
would'st  be  at,  old  gentleman? 


Scene  3.] 

Sir  T.  I  would  be  at  you,  sirrah  if  my  hands 
■were  not  tied  as  a  magistrate),  and  with  these  two 
double  fists  beat  your  teeth  down  your  throat,  you 
dog  you.  (^Driving  him.)  [thatrale? 

Lord  F.  And  why  wonldst  thou  spoil  my  face  at 

Sir  T.  For  your  design  to  rob  me  of  my  daugh- 
ter, villain. 

Lord F.  Rab  thee  of  thy  daughter!  Pr'ythee, 
old  father,  wilt  thou  give  me  leave  to  ask  thee  one 
question  1  [know  what  it  is. 

Sir  T.  I  can't  tell  whether  I  will  or  not,  till  I 

LordF.  Why  then,  it  is,  whether  thou  didst  not 
write  to  my  Lord  Foppington,  to  come  down  and 
marry  thy  daughter? 

Sir  T.  Yes,  marry,  did  I,  and  my  Lord  Fop- 
pington is  come  down,  and  shall  marry  my  daugh- 
ter before  she's  a  day  older. 

LordF.  Now,  give  me  thy  hand,  old  dad;  I 
thought  we  should  understand  one  another  at  last. 

Sir  T.  The  fellow's  mad  ;  here  bind  him  hand 
and  foot.     {They  hind  him.) 

Lord  F.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  knight,  leave  fooling ; 
thy  jest  begins  to  grow  dull. 

Sir  T.  Bind  him,  I  say ;  he's  mad :  bread  and 
water,  a  dark  room,  and  a  whip,  may  bring  him 
to  his  senses  again. 

LordF.  Pr'ythee,  Sir  Tunbelly,  why  should 
you  take  such  an  aversion  to  the  freedom  of  my 
address,  as  to  suffer  the  rascals  thus  to  skewer 
down  my  arms  like  a  rabbit'? 

Re-enter  MiSS  HoYDEN  and  Nurse. 

Miss  H.  {Going  up  to  him.)  Is  this  he  that  would 
have  run — Fough,  how  he  stinks  of  sweets  !  Pray 
father,  lethim  be  dragged  through  the  horse-pond. 

Lord  F.  This  must  be  my  wife,  by  her  natural 
inclination  to  her  husband.  {Aside.) 

Miss  H.  Pray,  father,  what  do  you  intend  to  do 
with  him — Hang  him  1 

Sir  T.  That  at  least,  child. 

Nurse.  Ay,  and  it's  e'en  too  good  for  him  too. 

Lord  F.  Madame  la  gouvernante,  I  presume ; 
hitherto  this  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  families  that  ever  man  of  quality 
marched  into.  {Aside.) 

Sir  T.  What's  become  of  my  lord,  daughter? 

Miss  H.  He's  just  coming,  sir. 

Lord  F.  My  lord,  what  does  he  mean  by  that 
now?     {Aside.) 

Re-enter  YoDNG  Fashion  and  Lory. 
Stap  my  vitals,  Tam,  now  the  dream's  out. 

Young  F.  Is  this  the  fellow,  .sir,  that  designed 
to  trick  me  of  your  daughter"? 

Sir  T.  This  is  he,  my  lord;  how  do  you  like 
him  ?    Is  not  he  a  pretty  fellow  to  get  a  fortune  1 

Young  F.  I  find  by  his  dress,  he  thought  your 
daughter  might  be  taken  with  a  beau. 

Miss  H.  Oh,  gemini !  Is  this  a  beau  ?  Let  me 
see  him  again.  {Surveys  him.)  Ha !  I  find  a  beau 
is  no  such  ugly  thing,  neither. 

Young  F.  'Egad,  she'll  be  in  love  with  him  pre- 
sently; I'll  e'en  have  him  sent  away  to  gaol. 
{Aside.)  Sir,  though  your  undertaking  shews  you 
a  person  of  no  extraordinary  modesty,  I  suppose 
you  ha'n't  confidence  enough  to  expect  much  fa- 
vour from  me ?    {To  Lord  F.)  [dent  fellow. 

LordF.  Strike  me  dumb,  Tam,  thou  art  animpu- 

Nurse.  Look,  if  the  varlet  has  not  the  effrontery 
to  call  his  lordship,  plain  Thomas. 

Lord  F.  My  Lord  Foppington,  shall  I  beg  one 
word  with  your  lordship  ] 

Nurse.  Ho,  ho,  it's  my  lord  with  him  now.  See 
how  afflictions  will  humble  folks. 

Miss  H.  Pray,  my  lord,  {To  Young  F.)  don't 
let  him  whisper  too  close,  lest  he  bite  your  ev  off". 

Lord  F.  1  am  not  altogether  so  hungry  as  your 
ladyship  is  pleased  to  imagine.  Look  you,  Tam, 
I  am  sensible,  I  have  not  been  so  kind  to  you  as  I 
ought,  but  I  hope  you'll  forgive  what's  past,  and 
accept  of  the  five  thousand  pounds  I  offer  ;  thou 
may'st  live  in  extreme  splendour  with  it,  stap  my 
vitals !    {Apart  to  Young  F.) 
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Young  F.  It's  a  much  easier  matter  to  prevent 
a  disease  than  to  cure  it.  A  quarter  of  that  sum 
would  have  secured  your  mistress,  twice  as  much 
cannot  redeem  her.     {Apart.) 

Sir  T.  Well,  what  says  he  ? 

Young  F.  Only  the  rascal  offered  me  a  bribe  to 
let  him  go.  [lead  on,  constable. 

Sir  T.  Ay,  he  shall  go,  with  a  plague  to  him ; 
Enter  a  Servant.  " 

Serv.  Sir,  here  is  muster  Loveless,  and  muster 
Colonel  Townly,  and  some  ladies  to  wait  on  vou. 
{To  Young  F.) 

Lory.  So,  sir,  what  will  you  do  now?   {Aside.) 

Young  F-.  Be  quiet ;  they  are  in  the  plot.  {Aside 
to  Lory.)  Only  a  few  friends.  Sir  Tunbelly,  whom 
I  wished  to  introduce  to  you. 

LordF.  Thou  art  the  most  impudent  fellow, 
Tam,  that  ever  nature  yet  brought  into  the  world. 
Sir  Tunbelly,  strike  me  speechless,  but  these  are 
my  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  my  guests,  and 
they  will  soon  inform  thee  whether  I  am  the  true 
Lord  Foppington  or  not. 

Enter  Loveless,  Colonel  Townly,  Amanda, 

and  Berinthia.     Lord  Foppington  accosts  them, 

hut  none  answer  him. 

Young  F.  So,  gentlemen,  this  is  friendly  ;  I  re- 
joice to  see  you. 

Col.  T.  My  lord,  we  are  fortunate  to  be  the  wit- 
nesses of  your  lordship's  happiness. 

Love.  But  your  lordship  will  do  us  the  honour 
to  introduce  us  to  Sir  Tunbelly  Clumsy  1 

Aman.  And  us  to  your  lady. 

Lord  F.  Gad  take  me,  but  they  are  all  in  a  story. 

Sir  T.  Gentlemen,  you  do  me  much  honour ;  my 
Lord  Foppington's  friends  will  ever  be  welcome  to 
me  and  mine.  [ladies. 

Young  F.  My  love,  let  me  introduce  you  to  these 

Miss  H.  By  goles,  they  look  so  fine  and  so  stifle, 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  come  nigh  'era. 

Aman.  A  most  engaging  lady,  indeed  ! 

Miss  H.  Thank  ye,  ma'am. 

Ber.  And  I  doubt  not,  will  soon  distinguish  her- 
self in  the  heau  monde. 

MusH.  Where  is  that  1 

Young  F.  You'll  soon  learn,  my  dear. 

Love.  But,  Lord  Foppington — 

LordF.  &it\ 

Love.  Sir !  I  was  not  addressing  myself  to  yon, 
sir  !  Pray  who  is  this  gentleman?  He  seems  ra- 
ther in  a  singular  predicament. 

Col.  T.  For  so  well-dressed  a  person,  a  little 
oddly  circumstanced,  indeed. 

Sir  T.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  So,  these  are  your  friends 
and  your  guests,  ha,  my  adventurer? 

Lord  F.  I  am  struck  dumb  with  their  impu- 
dence, and  cannot  positively  say  whether  I  shall 
ever  speak  again  or  not. 

Sir  T.  Whv,  sir,  this  modest  gentleman  wanted 
to  pass  himself  upon  me  as  Lord  Foppington,  and 
carry  off  my  daughter. 

Love.  A  likely  plot  to  succeed,  truly,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  F.  As  Gad  shall  judge  me.  Loveless,  I  did 
not  expect  this  from  thee.  Come,  pr'ythee  confess 
the  joke;  tell  Sir  Tunbelly  that  I  am  the  real  Lord 
Foppington,  who  yesterday  made  love  to  thy  wife  • 
was  honoured  by  her  with  aslap  on  the  face,  andafter- 
wards  pinked  through  the  body  by  thee.  [thus? 

Sir  T.  A  likely  story,  that  a  peer  would  behave 

Love.  A  pretty  fellow,  indeed,  that  would  scan- 
dalize the  character  he  wants  to  assume ;  but  what 
will  you  do  with  him.  Sir  Tunbelly? 

SirT.  Commit  him,  certainly,  unless  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  choose  to  pardon  him. 

Lord  F.  Bride  and  bridegroom !  For  Gad's 
sake.  Sir  Tunbelly,  'tis  tarture  to  me  to  hear  you 
call  'em  so. 

MissH.  Why,  you  ugly  thing,  what,  would 
you  have  him  call  as,  dog  and  cat  ? 

Lord  F.  By  no  means.  Miss ;  for  that  sounds 
ten  times  more  like  man  and  wife  than  t'other. 

Sir  T.  A  precious  rogue  this  to  come  a  wooing. 
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Re-enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  There  are  some  gentlefolks  below  to  wait 
upon  Lord  Foppington. 

Col.  T.  'Sdeatli,  Tom,  what  will  you  do  now? 
(Apart  to  Younfj  F.) 

Lord  F.  Now,  SirTunbelly,  here  are  witnesses, 
who  I  believe  are  not  corrupted. 

Sir  T.  Peace,  fellow !  Would  your  lordship 
choose  to  have  your  guests  shewn  here,  or  shall 
they  wait  till  we  come  to  'em? 

Young  F.  1  believe,  Sir  Tunbelly,  we  had  bet- 
ter not  have  these  visitors  here  yet.  Egad,  all 
must  out.     (Aside..") 

Love.  Confess,  confess,  we'll  stand  by  you. 
(Apart  to  Young  F.) 

LordF.  Nay,  Sir  Tunbelly,  I  insist  on  your 
calling  evidence  on  both  sides ;  and  if  I  do  not 
prove  that  fellow  an  impostor — 

Young  F.  Brother,  I  will  save  you  the  trouble, 
by  now  confessing  that  I  am  not  what  I  have  pass- 
ed myself.for.  Sir  Tunbelly,  I  am  a  gentleman, 
and  I  flatter  myself  a  man  of  character;  but 'tis 
with  great  pride  I  assure  you  I  am  not  Lord  Fop- 
pington. 

SirT.  Guns!  what's  this?  an  impostor?  a  cheat? 
fire  and  faggots,  sir,  if  you  are  not  Lord  Fopping- 
ton, who  the  devil  are  you? 

Youiig  F.  Sir,  the  best  of  my  condition  is,  I  am 
your  son-in-law,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  am  bro- 
ther to  that  noble  peer. 

Lord F.  Impudent  to  the  last.  Gad  dem  me. 

Sir  T.  My  son-in-law  !  Not  yet  I  hope. 

Young  F.  Pardon  me,  sir;  thanks,  to  the  good- 
ness of  your  chaplain,  and  the  kind  offices  of  this 
old  gentlewoman. 

Lory.  'Tis  true,  indeed,  sir  ;  I  gave  your  daugh- 
ter away,  and  Mrs.  Nurse,  here,  was  clerk. 

Sir  T.  Knock  that  rascal  down  !  But  speak,  Je- 
zabel,  how's  this? 

Nurse.  Alas  !  your  honour,  forgive  me  !  I  have 
been  overreached  in  this  business  as  well  as  you. 
Your  worship  knows,  if  the  wedding-dinner  had 
been  ready,  you  would  have  given  her  away  with 
your  own  hands.  [quaintiiig  me? 

Sir  T.  But  how  durst  you  do  this,  without  ac- 

Nurse.  Alas  !  if  yonr  worship  had  seen  how  the 
poor  thing  begged  and  prayed,  and  clung  and 
twined  about  me  like  ivy  round  an  old  wall,  you 
■would  say,  I,  who  had  nursed  it,  and  reared  it, 
must  have  had  a  heart  like  stone  to  refuse  it. 

Sir  T.  Guns  !  I  shall  go  mad!  Unloose  my  lord, 
there,  you  scoundrels. 

LordF.  Why,  when  these  gentlemen  are  at  lei- 
sure, I  should  be  glad  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
son-in-law,  with  a  little  more  freedom  of  address. 

Miss  H.  'Egad,  though,  I  don't  see  which  is  to 
be  my  husband,  after  all. 

iow.  Come,  come,  SirTunbelly,  a  man  of  your 
understanding  must  perceive,  that  an  atiair  of  this 
kind  is  not  to  be  mended  by  anger  and  reproaches. 

Col.  T.  Take  my  word  for  it,  SirTunbelly,  you 
are  only  tricked  into  a  son-in-law  you  may  be  proud 
of;  my  friend,  Tom  Fashion,  is  as  honest  a  fellow 
as  ever  breathed. 

Love.  That  he  is,  depend  on't ;  and  will  hunt  or 
drink  with  you  most  aifectionately  ;  be  generous, 
old  boy,  and  forgive  them. 

Sirf.  Never.  The  hussy!  when  I  had  set  my 
heart  on  getting  her  a  title. 

Lord  F.  Now,  Sir  Tunbelly,  that  I  am  untruss- 
ed,  give  me  leave  to  thank  thee  for  the  very  ex- 
traordinary reception  I  have  met  with  in  thy  d — d 
execrable  mansion  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  as- 
sure you,  that  of  all  the  bumpkins  and  blockheads 
I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with,  thou  art 
the  most  obstinate  and  egregious,  strike  me  ugly! 

Sir  T.  What's  this?  I  believe  you  are  both 
rogues  alike. 

Lord  F.  No,  Sir  Tunbelly,  thou  wilt  find,  to  thy 
unspeakable  mortification,  that  I  am  the  real  Lord 
Foppington,  who  was  to  have  disgraced  my  self  by 
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an  alliance  with  a  clod;  and  that  thou  hast  match- 
ed thy  girl  to  a  beggarly  younger  brother  of  mine, 
whose  title-deeds  might  be  contained  in  thy  to- 
bacco-box. 

Sir  T.  Puppy  !  puppy  !  1  might  prevent  their 
being  beggars,  if  I  chose  it ;  for  I  could  give  'em 
as  good  a  rent-roll  as  your  lordship. 

LordF.  Ay, old  fellow,  butyou  will  not  do  that, 
for  that  would  be  acting  like  a  Christian,  and  thou 
art  a  barbarian,  stap  my  vitals. 

Sir  T.  Udzookers  !  Now  six  such  words  more, 
and  I'll  forgive  them  directly. 

Love.  'Slife,  SirTunbelly,  you  should  do  it,  and 
bless  yourself.     Ladies,  what  say  you? 

Aman.  Good  Sir  Tunbelly,  you  must  consent. 

Ber.  You've  been  young  yourself,  SirTunbelly. 

Sir  T.  Well,  then,  if  I  must,  I  must;  but  turn, 
turn  that  sneering  lord  out,  however,  and  let  me 
be  revenged  on  somebody.  But  first  look  whether 
I  am  a  barbarian  or  not ;  there,  children,  I  join 
your  hands  ;  and  when  I'm  in  a  better  humour,  I'll 
give  you  my  blessing. 

Love.  Nobly  done,  Sir  Tunbellj';  and  we  shall 
see  you  dance  at  a  grandson's  christening  yet. 

Miss  H.  By  goles  though,  I  don't  understand 
this.  What,  a  n't  I  to  be  a  lady,  after  all  ?  only 
plain  Mrs. — What's  my  husband's  name,  Nurse? 

Nurse.  Squire  Fashion.  [nothing. 

MissH.  Squire,  is  he?  Well,  that's  better  than 

LordF.  Now  I  will  put  on  a  philosophic  air, 
and  shew  these  people,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
put  a  man  of  my  quality  out  of  countenance. 
(Aside.)  Dear  Tarn,  since  things  are  fallen  out, 
pr'ythee  give  me  leave  to  wish  thee  joy  ;  I  do  it 
de  bon  coeur,  strike  me  dumb  1  You  have  married 
into  a  family  of  great  politeness  and  uncommon 
elegance  of  manners,  and  your  bride  appears  to  be 
a  lady  beautiful  in  person,  modest  in  her  deport- 
ment, refined  in  her  sentiments,  and  of  nice  morality, 
split  my  windpipe  !  [he  calls  me  names. 

MissH.  By  goles,  husband,  break  his  bones,  if 

Young  F.  Your  lordship  may  keep  up  your 
spirits  with  your  grimace,  if  you  please;  I  shall 
support  mine,  by  Sir  Tunbelly's  favour,  with  this 
lady  and  three  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

LordF.  Well,  adieu,  Tam ;  ladies,  I  kiss  your 
hands.  SirTunbelly,  I  shall  now  quit  this  thy  den, 
but  while  I  retain  the  use  of  my  arms,  I  shall  ever 
remember  thou  art  a  demn'd  horrid  savage,  Ged 
denin  me.  [Exit. 

Sir  T.  By  the  mass,  'tis  well  he's  gone,  for  I 
should  ha'  been  provoked,  by-and-by,  to  ha'  dun 
un  amischief.  Well,  if  this  is  a  lord,  I  think  Hoy- 
den has  luok  o'her  side,  in  troth. 

Col.T.  She  has  indeed,  SirTunbelly;  but  I  hear 
the  fiddles;  his  lordship,  I  know,  had  provided 'em. 

Love.  O,  a  dance  and  a  bottle.  Sir  Tunbelly,  by 
all  means. 

Sir  T.  I  had  forgot  the  company  below  ;  well — 
what — we  must  be  merry  then,  ha  ?  and  dance  and 
drink,  ha?  Well,  'fore  George,  you  sha'n't  say  I 
do  these  things  by  halves.  Sonm-law,  thee  looks 
a  hearty  rogue,  so  we'll  have  a  night  on't;  and 
which  of  theseladies  will  be  the  old  man's  partner, 
ha  ?  Ecod,  I  don't  know  how  I  came  to  be  in  so 
good  a  humour. 

Ber.  Well,  SirTunbelly,  my  friend  and  I  both 
will  endeavour  to  keep  you  so  ;  you  have  done  a 
generous  action,  and  are  entitled  to  our  attention. 
If  you  should  be  at  a  loss  to  divert  your  new  guests, 
we  will  assist  you  to  relate  to  them  the  plot  of  your 
daughter's  marriage,  and  his  lordship's  deserved 
mortification  ;  a  subject  which,  perhaps  may  afl'ord 
no  bad  evening's  entertainment. 

Sir  T.  Ecod,  with  all  my  heart;  though  I  am  a 
main  bungler  at  a  long  story. 

Ber.  Never  fear,  we  will  assist  you,  if  the  tale 
is  judged  worth  being  repeated  ;  but  of  this  you 
may  be  assured,  that  while  the  intention  is  evi- 
dently to  please,  British  auditors  will  ever  be  in- 
dulgent to  the  errors  of  the  performance.  \_E.Keunt. 
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ACT  r. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  Old  Visorhjs  house. 

Old  Visorly  and  Lady  Jemima  Visorly  dis- 
covered at  breakfast.  Old  Visorly  reading  the 
newspaper. 

■  Lady  J.  A  very  pleasant,  sociable  companion, 
indeed  !  Can  you  pore  over  newspapers  at  no  other 
time'!  Yon  compliment  me  most  highly  in  letting 
me  see,  that,  while  you  are  in  my  company,  you 
need  other  entertainment. 

Old  V.  My  dear,  I  beg  your  pardon.  One  is 
anxious,  yon  know,  for  the  good  of  one's  country. 

Lady  J.  You  are  anxious,  Mr.  Visorly,  for  any- 
thing that  is  to  shew  disrespect  to  me. 

Old  V.  Lord,  how  you  talk  !  I  shew  disrespect 
to  yon  !     (^StiU  reading. ) 

Lady  J.  There !  are  yon  not  still  inattentive  to 
me  and  my  remonstrances  1  Ah  !  I  might  have 
known  what  I  had  to  expect.  That  is  the  conse- 
quence of  losing  sight  of  what  was  due  to  my  birth 
and  rank,  and  marrying  a  commoner. 

Old  V.  My  dear  Lady  Jemima,  why  should  you 
urge  that  so  often  ?  I  am  sensible  of  the  honour, 
jIMO  of  my  own  unworthiness. 

Loiiy  J,  Still  yon  pay  no  attention  to  what  I  am 
jComplaining  of.  Anything,  I  find,  is  preferable  to 
ffy  conversation. 


Old  V.  (Aside.)  Never  spoke  a  trner  word  irji 
her  life.  My  dear,  I  shall  have  done  in  a  moment : 
I  am  among  the  deaths. 

Lady  J.  I  wish  to  the  Lord  you  were  I 

Old  V.  Oh!  fie,  fie,  Lady  Jemima! 

Liidy  J.  Yon  would  provoke  the  patience  of  a 
saint !  ( Old  Visorly,  who  has  been  still  reading, 
starts  up.)    "What  is  the  matter? 

Old  V.  Tol  lol  de  rol  I    {Singing  and  capering.) 

Lady  J.  The  man  is  mad! 

Old  V.  Tol  lol  de  rol ! 

Lady  J.  What  frenzy  has  seized  yoo  1 

Old  V.  Frenzy,  my  dear!  only  the  frenzy  that 
arises  from  good  news. 

Lady  J.  Can't  you  give  utterance  to  your  good 
news  without  such  absurdity? 

Old  V.  Well,  well ;  I  will,  my  dear.  (Reads.) 
"  On  Thursday,  the  lith  of  last  March,  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  at  Calcutta,  in  Bengal," — Tol  lol 
de  rol ! 

Lady  J.  Oh  !  mad,  mad  ! 

Old  V.  (Reads.)  "  John  Cleveland,  Esq.  His 
immediate  wealth  devolves  on  his  only  son,  who  is 
shortly  expected  in  England."  There  is  a  fortune  for 
our  dear  son,  Leonard! 

Lady  J.  How  do  you  mean  for  our  Leonard"? 

Old  V.  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
deceased,  is  my  first  cousin  :  I'm  his  nearest  of 
kin.  The  old  fellow,  who  is  dead,  was  such  a  car 
pricious  sort  of  animal,  that  he  might  have  left 
every  shilling  of  it  away  from  his  own  son  ;  bait 
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now  it  is  come  into  his  possession,  it  is  in  the  fair 
road  to  oar  family. 

Lady  J.   This  is,   indeed,  welcome  news ;   and 
here  comes  our  dear  Leonard  to  partake  it. 

Enter  Leonard  Visorly. 

Old  V.  Ah  !  my  dear  boy ! 
Lady  J.  Ah !  my  dear  son ! 
Leon,  Good  morning.     How  do  yoa  do? 
Lady  J.  Here  is  news ! 

Old  V.  Ah  !  ray  boy,  we  ha?e  news  for  yoa! 
Leon.  Well,  let  me  have  it. 
Old  V.  Why,  then,— 

Lady  J.  No,  no;  Mr.  Visorly,  I'll  tell  it  him. 
Leon.  I'll  save  yon  the  trouble:  old  Cleveland  is 
dead  at  Calcutta.     His  son  inherits  all  his  fortune ; 
and  the  good  news  is,  that  their  bulses  and  lacks 
may,  eventually,  come  to  our  family. 
Old  V.  Ay,  my  boy! 
Lady  J.  Yes,  Leonard! 

Leon.  I    would  not  give   five   gaineas   for  the 
chance  of  inheritance. 
Old  F.  No! 

Leon.  No.  I  know  a  little  more  of  the  circum- 
stances than  yoa  do.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  a  daugh- 
ter. 

Old  V.  Pooh,  pooh!  Some — some — yoa  under- 
stand me. 

Lady  J.  Mr.  Visorly,  I  am  shocked  at  your  inde- 
licate allusions. 

Leon.  I  wish  they  were  well  grounded  ;  but  'tis 
ft  melancholy  fact,  that  the  daughter  is  legitimate, 
end  her  mother,  Cleveland's  wife,  is  living. 
Old  V.  Dear  me,  dear  me ! 
Lady  J.  How  do  you  know  all  this  ? 
Leon.    From   the   most  positive  information, — 
Cleveland's  own  acknowledgment.    He  has  writ- 
ten to  me, 

OldV.  Really! 

Leon.  Yes  ;  stating,  that  as  we  were  the  near- 
est and  only  male  relations  he  had,  to  us  he  has 
taken  the  liberty  of  consigning  his  remittances,  with 
directions  how  he  wishes  them  to  be  invested. 
Understanding  that  your  residence  in  London  was 
only  casual,  and  also  thinking  the  trouble  of  busi- 
ness more  suited  to  my  time  of  life,  he  thought  it 
better  to  address  his  letter  to  me :  in  his  letter,  he 
explains  all  the  particulars  of  his  marriage,  and  re- 
commends his  wife  and  daughter  to  oar  attention. 
Lady  J.  How  !  are  they  not  with  him  ? 
Leon,  No.  His  daughter  we  may  hourly  expect. 
Not  being  able  to  settle  his  affairs  immediately  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  sent  her  before  him,  un- 
willing to  detain  her  from  her  mother. 
Lady  J.  Why,  is  the  mother  in  England? 
Leon.  Yes ;  and  has  been  for  several  years.  His 
marriage  was  without  the  consent  of  jjis  father; 
and,  for  some  time,  unknown  to  him.  Enraged 
when  he  discovered  it,  he  insisted  on  a  separation; 
to  avoid  ruin,  which  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  his  father's  resentment,  he  was  forced  to 
comply.  The  child  was  suffered  to  remain  with 
him:  the  wife  was  doomed  to  return  to  England; 
•where,  for  these  fifteen  years,  she  has  lived  in  re- 
tirement. 

Old  V.  Well,  what  is  to  be  done? 
Lady  J.  They  are  recommended,  it  seems,  to 
our  attention  ;  but,  really,  I  don't  well  see  how  I 
can  reoonitile  to  myself,  taking  notice  of,  and  intro- 
ducing to  my  acquaintance,  people  one  doesn't 
know  who,  and  that  have  been  living  one  doesn't 
know  where, 

Leon.  What  do  you  talk  of?  Are  they  not  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  a  nabob  ?  Your  highly-bred 
friends  will  worship  you  for  the  introduction. 
Think  what  will  be  the  magnificence  of  their  house, 
ths  splendour  of  their  equipage,  the  brilliancy  of 


their  entertainments.  Such  sappers  as  theirs  will  ( 
be,  the  fashionable  world  would  scramble  for  a  seat  i 
at,  even  if  they  were  given  by  a  personage  from  a  i 
hotter  place  than  Bengal. 

Old  V.  Leonard  says  very  truly ;  we  shall  get 
credit  by  shewing  such    gold  pheasants  to  oar  i 
friends. 

Leon.  Certainly:  for  all  will  be  charmed  with 
the  splendour  of  their  plomage ;  even  those  who 
are  so  little  fashionable  as  not  to  attempt  plucking 
the  feathers. 

Old  V,  Well,  we  must  prepare  to  shew  them  all 
possible  civility. 

Leon.  Ay,  ay ;  pray,  let  us ;  for  I  have  some- 
thing in  view  that  will  pay  us  for  our  trouble. 
I^idy  J.  What  is  that,  sonl 

Leon.  The  hope  of  making  the  young  lady  a  part  t 
of  our  family. 

Old  V.  What  an  excellent  thought !  Ah !  Leo- 
nord,  Leonard,  yoa  area  cunning  rogue! 

Lady  J,  You  amaze  me,  child,  tiiat  yoa  don't 
extend  your  views.  My  son,  the  grandson  of  the 
Earl  of  Castlegreat,  ought  to  aspire  to  the  proudest 
heiresses  of  the  noblest  peers,  not  stoop  to  a  thing 
of  mushroom  growth, 

Leon.  Consider,  mother,  this  mashroom  is  the 
growth  of  a  golden  soil. 

Lady  J.  Well,  son,  pursue  your  own  inclinations; 
my  affection  for  you  will  always  make  me  yield  to 
your  wishes, 

Leon.  Then  this  glorious  fortune  may  l>e  mine. 
Invite  them  to  your  house.  The  mother  having 
long  experienced  a  constrained  sedasion  from  so- 
ciety, will,  doubtless,  be  gratified  with  attentions 
from  a  woman  of  your  rank.  The  daughter  i» 
young  :  I  don't  despair  of  success  with  her  ;  and 
the  preference  the  father  has  shewn,  in  the  trust 
confided  to  me,  makes  me  hope  every  thing  from 
him.  So,  all  seems  fair  for  ray  success;  and  half 
a  million  at  least  is  the  prize.  Think  of  that ! 
think  of  that ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  (To  Leon.)  A  person  below  desires  to 
speak  with  you,  sir. 

Leon.  What  is  his  name? 

Serv.  He  says  bis  own  name  is  immaterial ;  but 
he  desired  rae  to  raention  the  name  of  Cleveland. 

Leon.  Shew  him  up  directly.  ^Exit  Serv. 

Enter  Oakworth. 


Leon.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Oak.  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you.  So,  I  be  got 
to  you,  at  last.  You  great  folks  take  a  plaguy 
time  coming  at.  Ma'am,  your  humble  servant. 
Mayhap,  I  should  say  your  ladyship.  Pray,  ex- 
cuse all  faults. 

Leon.  Never  mind,  Lady  Jemima  doesn't  stand 
upon  ceremony. 

Oak.  Don't  she!  why,  then.  Lady  Jemima  is 
a  lady  just  after  my  own  heart. 

Old  V.  Well,  sir,  you  come  concerning  Mr. 
Cleveland. 

Oak.  Why,  yes,  sir;  yes,  Yoa  must  know, 
sir,  that  I  am  an  old  fellow,  that  remembers  Mrs. 
Cleveland  (heaven  bless  her  ! )  when  she  was  not 
the  height  of  my  knee.  Often  and  often  is  the  time 
that  I  have  danced  her  o'top  of  it.  Well,  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  When  her  father  died, — 
(ah !  [  shall  never  forget  it !  he  has  not  left  a 
better  man  behind  him!) — there  was  not  a  dry 
eye  in  the  village,  except  the  undertaker's,  and 
folks  do  say  he  cried  a  bit.  Well,  her  father,  good 
soul !  bad  met  with  so  many  losses  and  crosses, 
that  there  was  little  enough  left  for  his  daughter 
to  live  like  a  lady  on ;  so,  she  was  persuaded  by 
her  friends  to  take  a  voyage  to  India  with  a  cousin 
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of  her'8,  who  had  married,  and  was  going  to  settle 
there. 

Leon.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  acquainted  me  with 
the  rest.  There  he  married  her ;  and,  from  thence, 
by  the  severity  of  his  father,  he  was  forced  to  send 
her. 

Oak.  Ah !  poor  dear !  home  she  came  again, 
miserable  enough,  to  be  sure.  Well,  mayhap,  all 
for  the  best ;  now  she  will  be  as  happy  as  the  day 
is  long.  But,  for  this  many  a  year,  she  has  led 
a  lonesome  sort  of  a  life ;  for  you  maj  think  my 
dame  and  I  (tlioutfh  we  love  her  like  a  child  of  our 
own)  can't  have  been  company  good  enough  for 
ber  ;  but,  she  was  as  kind  to  us,  and  made  as  much 
of  us,  as  though  we  had  been  the  best  people  in 
tlie  land. 

Lady  J.  We  shall  soon,  I  hope,  have  the  plea- 
sure of  receiving  her  in  this  house.  She  must  not 
think  of  seeing  any  other  habitation. 

Leon.  Oh!  certainly  not.  She  mast  make  this 
ber  abode. 

Old  V.  Oh  !  to  be  sure,  to  be  sure! 
Ladij  J.  When  did  Mrs.  Cleveland  arrive  1 
r  '  Oak.  But  last  night. 

Lady  J.  And  where  is  she  1 
Oak.  Why,  she  is  at  a — at — a — What  the  plague 
do  you  call  it?  It  is  the  like  of  an  inn,  only  it  goes 
by  a  finer  name. 
.'   Leon.  Oh  !  an  hotel. 
Oak.  Ay,  ay  ;  an  hotel. 
Leon.  But  what  hotel  ? 

Oak.  Od  rabbit  it  I  I  forget  the  name  of  it ;  but 
I  can  ask  the  man  who  shewed  me  the  way  here ; 
for,  as  I  never  was  in  London  before,  I  can't  tra- 
vel without  a  guide.  He  waits  below  to  lake  me 
back  again;  he  will  tell  me.    {Going.) 

Lady  J.  Stay,  sir;  he  shall  direct  us  both.  The 
carriage  is  waiting;  and  I  will  not  lose  a  moment 
in  paying  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Cleveland. 

Oak.  Well,  now,  that  is  kind  of  you,  indeed,  my 
lady.  I  will  leave  the  direction  below  stairs,  and 
go  on  before. 

Leon.  By  no  means.  Lady  Jemima  ^y.ill  fake 
you  in  the  carriage  with  her. 

Oak.  Why,  you  are  joking,  sure! 
Lady  J.  {Aside  to  Leon.)   My  dear  Leonard, 
think  if  I  should  meet  any  of  my  friends  with  this 
bumpkin  for  my  cicisbeo. 

Leon.  {Aside.)  Oh  !  mother,  to  oblige  me.  My 
mother  is  ready  to  attend  to  you,  sir. 

Ortifc.  Psha,  psha !  no  tricks  Upon  travellers. 
Her  ladyship  ride  with  such  a  lout  as  me ! 

Lady  J.  {Aside.)  It  may  well  surprise  you. — 
Oh !  sir,  I  shall  be  proud  of  the  honour. 

Oak.  The  honour !  that  is  a  good  one.  Come, 
then,  my  lady.  Lord,  how  my  dame  would  laugh 
to  see  me  seated  in  a  coach  with  Lady  Jemima. 

[Exit  with  Lady  J. 
Leon.  Won't  you  accompany  my  mother,  sir? 
I  have  business  which  must  detain  me. 

Old  V.  Yes,  yes ;  I  will  go  with  you,  Lady  Je- 
mima. {Calling  after  her.) — I  say,  Leonard,  where 
will  her  ladyship  wish  the  rustic,  if  she  meet  any 
of  her  noble  relatives'?  Ha,  ha!  tis  a  good  joke! 
Ah !  Leonard,  you  are  a  droll  dog !  [^Exit. 

Leon.  If  my  design  succeed,  on  what  a  pinnacle 
of  fortune  shall  I  be  placed  I  The  independence 
bequeathed  me  by  my  grandfather  I  have  turned  to 
good  account.  What,  though  it  has  been  the  means 
of  eflTecting  the  ruin  of  a  few  thoughtless  pro- 
fligates, tiieir  vices  were  incurable,  and  they 
would  have  been  as  completely  beggared  by  the 
skilful  operations  of  others,  if  all  my  thoughts  had 
been  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  devotion,  and  my 
guineas  appropriated  to  charitable  donations  ;  nay, 
to  preserve  my  estimation  with  the  world,  I  have 
raised  from  the  earth  those,  whom  others,  less 
mindful  of  opinion,  would  have  left  grovelling  in 


misery.  Psha !  when  I  scratinize  my  conduct 
with  an  eye  half  inclined  to  condemnation,  I  find 
matter  for  praise  instead  of  censure.  Dupes  will 
be  dupes;  knaves  will  make  their  prey  of  them  ; 
and  lucky  is  the  dupe  that  becomes  the  prey  of  a 
knave  with  some  conscience,  and  a  great  regard  for 
a  good  reputation.    Who  have  we  here? 

Enter  Sharpset,  dressed  as  a  methodist preacher. 

Sharp.  Peace  be  unto  this  house ! 
Leon.  Who  is  this  ■?    With  what  hedge  divine 
have  I  the  honour  of  an  acquaintance? 
Sharp.  Thy  name  is  Leonard  Visorly. 
Leon.  Well,  sir,  what  is  your  business? 
Sharp.  To  discourse  with  thee  on  the  state  of  thy 
conscience. 

Leo7i.  I  request  yon  will  save  yourself  that  trou- 
ble ;  my  conscience  is  a  charge  of  which  I  choose 
to  have  the  sole  guardianship. 

Sharp.  But  it  is  my  duty  to  inquire  whether  thou 
hast  treated  that  precious  charge  like  unto  a  faith- 
ful guardian ;  whether  thou  hast  not  stained  with 
guilt,  that  which  was  consigned  to  thy  care  spot- 
less and  pure ;  and  which  now  goads  thee  with  com- 
plainings for  thy  iniquity ;  therefore,  I  say — 

Leon.  You  shall  say  no  more  in  this  house.  Out 
with  you  directly  !     (  Offering  to  push  him  out.) 

Sharp.  Oh !  Leonard,  Leonard,  is  this  the  way 
you  treat  an  old  friend,  after  so  long  an  absence? 

Z,eon,  An  old  friend !  What  do  you  mean  !  who 
are  you  ? 

Sharp.  And  so,  my  reverend  appearance  has  con- 
cealed from  your  recognition  your  friend  and  bro- 
ther in  iniquity,  Jeremy  Sharpset! 
Leon.  Sharpset! 
Sharp.  The  very  same. 

Leon.  Butj  what  is  the  meaning  of  thig  trans- 
formation ? 

Sharp.  The  restlessness  of  my  disposition,  and 
inclination  for  any  pursuit,  in  preference  to  landa- 
ble  exertion,  and  honest  industry. — I  am  afraid 
you  felt  the  loss  of  me. 

Leon.  Yes,  I  confess  it :  you  were  very  service- 
able. 

Sharp.  Yes,  I  was.  I  did  the  roguery,  and  you 
received  the  profits. 

Leon.  Come,  come  ;  you  were  not  ill  paid. 
Sharp.  Oh  1  no ;  I  don't  complain.   How  is  poor 
Drooply  ? 
Leon.  Still  the  creature  of  my  bounty. 
Sharp.  Well,   that  is  kind  of  you  !   a  generous 
weakness  in  your  character!   You  swindled  him  out 
of  two  thousand  a  year,  and  are  good  enough  to 
allow  him  a  hundred.    Ah  !  you  are  a  model  of 
philanthropy. 

Leon.  Come,  a  truce  with  your  sarcasms. 
Sharp.  Ah!  bless   your  honest,  tender  heart! 
He  is  as  grateful  to  yon  as  ever,  I  conclude. 

Leon.  Yes ;  he  esteems  me  his  friend  and  pre- 
server. 

Sharp.  Poor  fellow  !  '  He  was  wont  to  set  the 
table  in  a  roar,'  now  quite  chop-fallen  !  I  declare,  I 
never  think  of  him  but  with  a  heart-ache. 

Leon.  Well,  well — But  what  have  you  been 
doing,  since  we  parted  1 

Sharp.  All  sorts  of  things  I  ought  not  to  do.  To 
confess  the  truth,  the  reason  I  quitted  you  was,  I 
was  tired  of  the  work  you  chalked  out  for  me  :  you 
wanted  to  push  me  a  little  farther  in  roguery  than 
1  liked.  I  am  but  a  petty-larceny  villain.  That 
ruin  of  poor  Drooply,  in  which  I  was  the  chief  en- 
gine for  you,  that  hit  me  hard  !  I  am  foolish  enoagU 
to  have  qualms.  I  know  you  despise  me  for  it ; 
but  we  all  have  our  weaknesses. 

Leon.  Well,  well;  but  what  became  of  you? 
Sluirp.  I'll  tell  you.    I  had,  unluckily,  once  in 
my  life,  dined  at  a    lord  mayor's  feast.    I  shall 
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never  forget  it.  Talk  of  earls  and  dukes  entertain- 
ing !  Psha!  a  rivulet  to  the  ocean.  Ever  after,  I 
panted  for  city  honours.  So,  all  my  houest  earn- 
ings I  was  determined  to  deposit  in  trade.  An  op- 
portunity soon  ottered  ;  I  was  to  become  a  sleep- 
ing-partner in  a  great  house.  I  paid  down  my  cash 
to  the  last  guinea.  A  docket  was  struck  against 
the  firm  the  very  next  week  :  so,  the  poor  sleeping- 
partner  had  nothing  but  the  open  air  for  his  slum- 
bers; and,  instead  of  being  in  the  road  to  claim  a 
seat  at  a  Guildhall  dinner,  I  had  scarcely  enough 
to  purchase  one  in  Porridge  Island. 

Leon.  So,  all  your  hopes  of  a  gold  chain  va- 
nished? 

Sharp.  Yes ;  and  I  was  in  a  very  likely  way  to 
be  adorned  with  an  iron  one.  But  [  was  resolved 
to  take  myself  out  of  the  reach  of  temptation  and 
danger,  by  leaving  London. 

Leon.  In  what  capacity  did  you  travel? 
Sharp.  Still  I  had  a  taste  for  partnership.    I  en- 
gaged with  a  very  respectable  gentleman  to  divide 
with  him  the  attention  and  profits  of — 
Leott.  Of  what? 

Sharp,  A  collection  of  wild  beasts. 
Leon,  I  guess  you  were  not  a  sleeping  partner 
here. 

Sharp.  No;  my  companions  were  rather  hostile 
to  repose.  Not  much  liking  such  uncivilized  so- 
ciety, and  being  a  little  apprehensive  that  my  fel- 
low-travellers might  one  time  or  other  make  a 
supper  of  me,  I  soon  cut  this  connection  ;  and  in- 
stead of  exhibiting  the  merits  of  others,  I  got  a 
taste  for  displaying  my  own. 
Leon.  How,  pray  1 

Sharp.  I  joined  a  party  of  strolling  players. 
Leon.  Indeed! 

Sharp.  I  know  you  must  be  shocked  at  ray  de- 
scending so  d — d  low,  as  to  turn  actor.    But  I  did 
not  disgrace  myself  long. 
Leon.  How  happened  that? 
Sharp.  The  audience  would  not  let  me. 
Leon.  How  so  ? 

Sharp.  I  came  out  in  Richard  the  Third.  I 
thought  it  devilish  fine;  but  the  good  folks  in  the 
front  thought  otherwise.  I  ranted;  they  hooted : 
however,  I  out-roared  them,  and  pushed  on  till  I 
got  into  Bosworth  Field:  "A  horse,  ahorse!  my 
kingdom  for  a  horse!"  When  a  drunken,  fox- 
hunting'squire  (I  shall  never  lose  the  sound  of  his 
d — d  voice!)  bawled  out  of  the  boxes,  that  I 
shonid  have  the  best  horse  in  his  stable,  if  I 
would  ride  away  directly,  and  never  come  back 
again. 

Leon.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sharp.  The  actors  warned  me  it  wonld  not  do. 
I  thought  it  envy  in  them,  and  have  some  reason  to 
think  they  sent  in  a  party  to  hiss  me.  However, 
by  way  of  comfort,  they  told  me,  though  I  should 
never  act  tragedy,  they  thought  I  should  succeed 
in  low  comedy.  Low  comedy  !  only  think  of  their 
impudence!  Is  this  a  face  U)r  low  comedy ?  No, 
no  ;  I  could  not  stoop  to  that. 

Leon.  Well,  your  next  resource? 
Sharp.  Oh  !  then  I  got  a  call,  and  mounted  the 
habiliments  in  which  you  see  me.  This  was  lucra- 
tive ;  but  my  conscience  would  not  suffer  me  any 
longer  to  drain  from  the  pockets  of  the  poor,  the 
earnings  of  their  industry  :  nay,  what  is  worse, 
embitter  their  innocent  minds  with  groundless  ter- 
rors, and  inspire  them  with  prejudice  against  their 
fellow-creatures. 

Leon,  So,  then,  you  deign,  at  last,  to  return  to 
me. 

Sharp,  Yes ;  for  I  would  rather  cheat  the  rich, 
than  delude  the  poor.  I 

Leon.  Well,  well ;    I'll  endeavour  to   find  you 
employment. 
iihar}).  That  I  don't  doubt ;  as  long  as  there  is  a 


pigeon  to  be  plucked,  and  I  am  disposed  to  be  a 
rook  at  your  service. 

Leon.  No ;  I  have,  at  present,  more  honest  ob- 
jects in  view,  to  attain  which  I  may  need  your  as- 
sistance. 

Sharp.  Well,  I'm  glad  of  that;  for,  upon  my 
soul,  I'm  tired  of  being  a  rogue. 

Leon.  If  I  reach  the  point  of  my  present  aim,  I 
may,  myself,  relinquish  that  character.  I  shall, 
then,  have  wealth  enough  to  gratify  even  my  am- 
bition. I  am  no  further  a  knave  than  as  it  forwards  . 
my  grand  pursuit,  the  attainment  of  wealth.  And- 
who  wonld  not  use  any  means  to  gain  that,  which 
covers  vice  with  the  garb  of  respect,  and  without 
which  virtue  meets  but  pity  or  derision. 

Sharp.  Well  observed ;  and  never  was  observa-  . 
tion  more  patly  illustrated.    You  are  a  glorious 
instance  of  the  first  part  of  your  sentiment,  and 
here  comes  a  proof  of  the  latter.     (^Retires.) 

Enter  Drooply. 
Leon.  Ah!  Drooply,  how  do  you  do? 
Droop.  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  fellow  ? 
Leon.  Where  have  yon  hid  yourself?   nobody 
has  seen  you,  of  late. 

Droop.  I  have  been  striving  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  my  acquaintance,  and  learning  to  be  as 
shy  of  them  as  they  are  of  me. 

Leon.  Why,  what  an  altered  being  you  are!  yon 
used  to  be  a  merry  fellow. 

Droop.  Yes,  for  I  used  to  be  a  rich  fellow. 
Leon,  Come,  come  ;  cheer  up  !    Good  spirits  are 
a  man's  best  friends. 

Droop.  Ay ;  but  like  the  rest  of  his  friends, 
when  his  money  leaves  him,  they  leave  him  too. 

Leon,  Nay,  nay  ;  your  friends  have  not  all  de- 
serted you. 

Droop.  All  but  you.  There  is  not  another  man 
in  the  world  who  would  care  a  straw  if  the  devil 
bad  me. 

Leon.  If  you  are  so  despondent,  I  must  recom- 
mend you  a  spiritual  comforter. — (To  Sharpset.y 
Can  your  reverence  administer  consolation  to  this 
afOioted  being? 

Sharp.  No  ;  for  I  can't  return  him  the  money  I 
won  of  him. 

Droop,  Whom  have  we  here? 
Sharp,  What,  not  remember  me  !  If  I  had  done 
you  a  kindness,  I  might  expect  to  be  forgotten ; 
but  I  thought  every  one  remembered  an  ill-turn. 

Leon.  In  this  pious  pastor,  yon  behold  a  quon- 
dam acquaintance,  Mr.  Sharpset. 

Droop.  What,  Sharpset  turned  methodist? 
Sharp.  Yes ;   but  don't  wrong  my  understand- 
ing— only  from  necessity. 

Leon.  You  might  triumph  now,  if  you  were  dis- 
posed to  indulge  spleen;  for  the  man  who  was  the 
chief  gainer  by  your  losses  at  play,  is  now  as  low  in 
the  world  as  yourself. 

Droop.  No  ;  I  am  so  completely  without  gratifi- 
cation, I  have  not  even  the  comfort  a  malicious  dis- 
position would  afford  me.  It  is  far  from  a  relief 
to  nie,  to  see  another  unfortunate. 

Leon.  You  are  mutually  distressed ;  yet,  how 
differently  you  bear  your  misfortunes  ! 

Sharp.  1  hat  is  easily  accounted  for :  I  have  a 
thousand  resources,  Drooply  has  none.  Born  to 
no  other  inheritance,  I  have  learned  to  turn  to  ac- 
count what  I  inherit  from  nature  ;  so,  that,  though 
my  acquisitions  have  been  squandered,  I  am  still 
in  possession  of  my  original  patrimony. 

Droop.  Ah  !  yon  lucky  dog!  you  have  an  estate  in 
every  corner  of  your  brain,  and  a  pretty  income  at 
the  end  of  every  finger.  Now,  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  my  skull  would  not  get  me  change  for 
sixpence;  and,  as  for  my  hands,  curse  them!  they 
are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  dangle  by  my  sides,  or 
stuff  out  my  coat-pockets. 
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Leon,  Why,  I  am  afraid  they  will  never  fill  your 
pockets  with  anything  but  themselves. 

Droop.  Oh !  I  wish  I  had  been  a  Turk ! 

Leon.  A  Turk ! 

Droop.  Yes,  a  Turk  :  they  are  the  only  wise  peo- 
ple on  earth  ;  they  teach  their  great  men  some  ho- 
aest  employment. 

Leon.  Do  they?  I  know  some  great  men  I  wish 
they  would  give  a  lesson  to. 

Droop,  Oh  !  if  we  had  that  good  mussulman 
custom  among  us,  how  many  a  rich  man  would  be 
of  more  use  to  society  when  his  estate  was  gone, 
than  while  he  possessed  it!  As  a  good  cobbler  is 
a  more  valuable  character  than  a  rich  man  who  does 
not  employ  his  wealth  properly, 

Leon.  Why,  you  are  turning  moralist! 

toroop.  Yes  ;  the  loss  of  wealth  seldom  lessens 
a  man's  morality.  While  I  am  creeping  about,  such 
a  piece  of  moving  lumber,  what  respect  I  feel  for 
every  reputable  tinker  that  comes  in  my  way ! 
This  very  morning,  how  I  did  envy  a  merry  rogue 
of  a  shoeblack!  With  what  glee  he  put  the  polish 
of  an  artist  on  the  boot  he  was  blacking  !  how 
merrily  he  brushed  and  sang,  and  how  conceitedly 
and  happily  he  looked  at  his  work,  when  he  had 
done  it !  Oh  !  you  jolly  dog,  thought  T,  what  a 
happy  man  had  been  spoiled,  if  you  had  been  born 
to  two  thousand  a  year!  you  would  never  have  en- 
joyed the  luxury  of  polishing  a  shoe,  or  the  in- 
dependent exultation  of  existing  by  your  own  in- 
dustry. 

Leon.  We  must  endeavour  to  dispel  your  me- 
lancholy. You  are  a  marrtyr  to  ennui.  I  must  find 
you  employment. 

Droop.  You  must  do  something  beside — find  me 
capacity. 

Leon.  That  you  don't  want:  your  talents  have 
been  only  slumbering. 

Droop.  Haven't  they  ?  they  have  had  a  pretly 
long  nap,  and  a  sound  one,  too.  I'm  afraid  it  will 
be  a  hard  matter  to  wake  them. 

Leon.  I  don't  despair;  especially,  when  I  shall 
set  the  loud  voice  of  friendship  to  rouse  them. 

Droop.  If  they  don't  wake  at  that  call,  yon  may 
take  your  oath  their  slumber  is  everlasting.  But 
though  I  am  master  of  this  poor  tenement,  I 
really  am  so  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  upper 
story,  as  not  to  know  whether  the  inhabitants  have 
perished  by  neglect,  or  are  only  dozing  from  want 
of  employment;  but,  this  I  do  know,  there  is  a 
lively  fellow  in  the  firstfloor,  {pointing  to  hisheart,) 
who  would  dance  with  joy  to  do  you  the  slightest 
service,  and  lose  every  drop  of  blood  to  prove  his 
friendship  and  gratitude.  [^Exeunt, 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  Visorly's  house. 

Enter  LEONARD  and  CAROLINE. 

Car.  Yes,  I  have  not  been  in  town  above  half  an 
liour. 

Leon.  Have  you  brought  with  you,  from  the 
country-house,  the  box,  which,  I  told  you,  con- 
tains the  writings  of  your  property. 

Car.  Yes :  shall  I  give  it  to  you'! 

Leon.  No ;  I  am  too  busy,  at  present :  only, 
take  care  of  it. 

Car.  Well,  my  dear  brother,  I  am  so  glad  we 
are  to  have  our  house  full  of  company  !  Oh !  that 
is  delightful  I  How  I  do  love  a  racketing,  noisy 
scene!  In  a  morning,  the  fashionable  bustle  of 
Bond-street;  the  musical  thunder  of  a  footman's 
rap  ;  the  dealing  out  tickets  to  the  whole  /on  world  ; 
and  then,  at  night,  driving  to  twenty  difierent  as- 
semblies, seeing  the  whole  world  in  the  course  of 


an  evening.  Oh  !  dear,  dear !  what  a  charming 
age  to  live  in  !  We  see  more  of  life  in  oneday,  than 
our  ancestore  did  in  their  wholfe  existence. 

Leon.  Yes  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  we  are  the  hap- 
pier for  it. 

Car.  To  be  sure  we  are !  What  is  all  this  but 
happiness?  Care  can  never  reach  us;  for,  in  all  this 
hurry,  nobody  has  time  to  think;  and  you  know  it 
is  thinking  makes  one  unhappy. 

Leon.  Well,  I'm  not  cynic  enough  to  attempt  to 
reason  people  out  of  their  notions  of  happiness  ; 
for,  as  it  exists  in  imagination,  the  idea  is  the 
reality.  But,  my  dear  Caroline,  I  have  told  you 
my  wish  to  be  thought  well  of  by  this  young  East 
Indian.  From  living  in  the  same  house,  and  being 
nearly  of  an  age,  you  will  most  likely  contract  a 
friendship. 

Car.  Yes  ;  and  her  taking  my  brother  for  her 
lover,  will  be  the  best  security  for  that  friendship; 
for,  then,  we  can't  be  rivals;  and  nothing  is  so 
apt  to  make  young  ladies  disagree,  as  being  both 
of  the  same  mind. 

Old  V.  {Without.)  This  way,  Mrs.  Cleveland. 

Leon.  Here  comes  the  mother. 

Enter  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Lady  Jemima,  andOLn 

ViSORLY. 

Old  V.  Believe  me,  madam,  we  experience  the 
greatest  pleasure  iu  welcoming  you  to  this  house^ 
My  daughter,  madam  ;  ray  son,  Leonard. 

Leon.  I  feel  extreme  happiness  in  the  event  of 
this  moment,  which  makes  me  known  to  you,  ma- 
dam. Suffer  me  to  assure  you,  that  if  I  can  be  the 
humble  instrument  of  rendering  you  a  service,  I 
shall  esteem  it  the  greatest  bliss  of  my  life. 

Mrs.  C.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Lady  J.  I  hope,  madam,  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  your  residence  here,  not  entirely  disagree- 
able to  you.  Our  friends  and  connexions,  (among 
whom,  I  am  proud  to  say,  are  some  of  the  first 
rank,)  will,  I  am  sure,  do  their  possible  to  second 
our  poor  endeavours. 

Mrs.  C.  Your  kindness,  madam,  merits  my 
warmest  return  of  gratitude.  The  endearing  at- 
tentions with  which  you  honour  me,  will  tend  to 
soothe  the  terrors  of  a  mind  anxious  for  the  safety 
of  the  dear  objects  on  which  all  its  future  happi- 
ness depends. 

Leon.  With  what  sincere  joy,  madam,  I  consider 
how  short  will  be  the  contmuance  of  your  appre- 
hensions, and  how  complete  the  happiness  you  will 
so  soon  possess ! 

Mrs.  C.  Heaven  grant  it!  I  have  passed  many  a 
tedious  year,  with  no  other  solace  than  the  hope  of 
what  now  appears  so  near  to  me.  Fifteen  years' ab- 
sence from  the  husband  of  my  affections,  and  from 
my  dear  child,  has  been  a  period,  you  may  well 
conceive,  barren  of  comfort ;  and,  even  now,  I 
have  much  to  dread,  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage. 
But,  I  will  hope  the  best,  and  not  wrong  Provi- 
dence, by  doubting  its  goodness. 

Enter  Oakworth. 

Oak.  I  am  out  of  breath — quite  out  of  breath—; 
and  I'm  almost  out  of  my  wits.  She  is  arrived ! 
she  is  arrived ! 

Mrs.  C.  My  daughter! 

Oak.  Yes ;  I  have  seen  her,  I  have  seen  her ! 

Mrs.  C.  Oh  !   good  heaven  ! 

Oak.  I  have.  Ah !  the  sweet,  little  dear !  and 
not  so  little,  either.  She  is  quite  a  woman.  Ah! 
bless  her !  I've  had  a  kiss,  and  I'll  have  another, 
I  beg  pardon,  gentlefolks;  if  I  be  unmannerly,  'tis 
joy  makes  me  so. 

Mrs.  C.  Where  is  shel 

Oak.  In  this  very  house,  by  this  time.  Oh  !  here 
she  comes!  here  she  comes  ! 
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Snter  Julia  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  C.  My  child  ! — oh  !  mj  sweet  child  ! 

Jtdia.  My  mother  ! 

Mrs.  C.  How  have  I  longed  for  this  blessed  mo- 
ment !  Bat,  joar  dear  father,  did  you  leave  him 
wein 

Julia.  Yes,  qaite  well ;  and  eager  for  the  happi- 
ness which  I  feel  now. 

Mrs.  C.  My  sweet,  sweet  Jalia!  How  well  am 
I  repaid  for  my  past  years  of  misery  !  Oh  !  height 
of  bliss !  The  mother  clasps  once  more  in  her  fond 
arms,  her  long  lost,  only  child ! — Pardon  these 
transports;  joy  like  mine  will  keep  no  limits. 

Leon.  We  all  participate  too  much  in  your  feli- 
city, to  wish  to  repress  such  exoaisite  emotions. 

Old  V.  Yes,  madam,  we  all  leel  boundless  joy. 
(^Aparl  to  Leonard.)  What  a  pretty,  little  creature 
it  is  !    Oh  !  you  will  be  a  happy  rogue  ! 

Mrs.  C,  My  Julia,  to  these  generous  friends 
■we  owe  the  utmost  gratitude ;  their  kindness 
grants  us  an  asylum,  while  your  father  shall  re- 
main from  us. 

Car.  'Tis  for  us  to  be  grateful,  for  your  kind 
compliance  with  our  wishes. — (  To  Julia.)  Though 
we  can't  rival  the  splendour  of  Calcutta,  I  hope 
London  will  have  some  charms  for  you. 

Julia,  Oh  I  yes ;  I  find  already  it  has  every 
charm  ;  for,  I'm  with  ray  mother,  and  with  friends 
who  look  as  if  they  loved  me. 

Oak.  And,  who  that  sets  eyes  on  you,  can  help 
loving  yon,  you  dear,  pretty  creature'?  I  beg  par- 
don, gentlefolks. 

Julia.  Who  is  that  good,  old  gentleman  ?  You 
can't  think  how  glad  he  was  to  see  me :  he  kissed 
me  as  fondly  as  if  I  had  been  his  own  daughter. 

Mrs.  C.  He  is  one,  my  Julia,  who  has  made  my 
comfort,  for  these  fifteen  years,  the  chief  business 
of  his  life. 

Julia.  What,  has  he  been  so  kind  to  ray  dear 
mother  1  Oh  !  then,  I  must  kiss  him  again.  (^Runs 
tind kisses  Oakworth.) 

Oak.  I  am  too  happy  !  I  am  too  happy  ! 

Julia.  Though  my  new  friends  are  so  kind  to  me, 
I  must  not  forget  those  who  have  loved  me  before. 
Where  is  Gangica  1 

Enter  Gangica. 

Gan.  Here,  my  dear  mistress. 

Julia.  Mother,  you  must  love  Gangica  for  my 
sake  ;  she  has  left  her  country  and  all  her  relations, 
because  she  would  not  part  from  me ;  therefore,  I 
must  love  her  better  than  ever,  and  every  body 
that  loves  me,  must  love  Gangica. 

Mrs.  C  Her  ailection  for  my  dear  child  makes 
her  certain  of  my  love.  But  I  feel  exhausted  with 
excess  of  joy.  We  should  not  lament  that  there 
nre  few  incidents  in  life,  which  awaken  such  ex- 
treme delight  ;  for,  were  they  frequent,  how 
shortly  would  our  weak  frames  yield  to  the  tu- 
mults of  ecstacy ! 

Lady  J,  Let  me  conduct  you,  madam,  to  your 
apartments. 

Mrs.  C.  You  are  all  goodness.  Come,  my  dear 
child.  [Exeunt  all  but  Leonard,  Old  Visorly, 

and  Oakworth. 

Oak.  {Looking  after  them,  then  wiping  his  eyes.) 
I  can't  tell  how  it  is;  I  be  no  whimperer,  gentle- 
men ;  but,  somehow,  my  eyes  do  nothing  but 
moisten  to-day. 

Old  V.  I  feel  the  tear  of  sensibility  bedew  my 
cheek. — {Aside  to  Leonard.)  Ah!  Leonard,  my 
boy,  if  you  can  but  gel  her — 

Leon.  (Apart.)  Hush,  sir,  hush  !— (To  Oak- 
worth.) What  delight,  sir,  you  must  feel  at  the 
happiness  of  this  family,  to  whom  you  have  shewn 
so  much  attachmcDt!  what  gratitude  do  they  not 
pwe  you  ! 


0<iik.  Gratitude  to  me!  that  is  a  great  mistake  of 
yours,  and  it  behoves  me  to 'set  you  right.  Mrs. 
Cleveland's  father  saved  me  once  from  ruin, — me 
and  my  family  from  beggary;  and,  I  think,  be 
must  have  but  a  bad  notion  of  the  value  of  a  kind- 
ness done  him,  who,  if  he  could  live  long  enough, 
would  not  strive  to  repay  it  down  to  the  fiftieth 
generation. 

Leon.  What  a  noble  heart! 

Oak,  Noble  heart !  Psha,  psha  !  sure,  the  world  . 
is  not  so  bad,  that  a  man  need  be  praised  for  not  i 
being  a  monster. 

Leon.  I  am  proud  of  the  happiness  of  being 
known  to  you. 

Old  V.  And  so  am  I,  most  sincerely. 

Oak,  Why,  to  be  sure,  a  mighty  matter  to  be 
proud  of,  gentlemen, — being  known  to  an  old,  stu- 
pid, country  bumpkin.  ISurely,  you  be  jeering  a 
body!  but,  if  yon  be,  I  can't  find  iu  my  heart  to  be 
angry  ;  for,  as  long  as  you  are  so  good  and  so  kind 
to  the  dear  creatures  I  love,  you  may  flout  and 
jeer  at  me  as  much  as  you  please. 

Leon.  You  mistake  us  extremely :  we  feel  the 
value  of  such  integrity  as  yours ;  and,  be  assured, 
we  shall  always  say  less  of  your  merits,  than  we 
think  you  deserve. 

Old  V.  Always  less  than  you  deserve. 

Oak,  Do  you  know,  I  shall  take  that  very  kind 
of  you  ;  for,  if  you  be  so  good  as  to  fancy  I  have 
any  deserts  at  all,  you  must,  in  conscience,  think 
they  be  very  little ;  and  if  so  be  you  keep  yonr 
word,  and  say  less  than  you  think,  I  shall  be 
mighty  happy  ;  because,  then,  you  will  just  say 
nothing  at  all.  So,  gentlemen,  as  in  duty  bound, 
I  am  your  most  humble  servant.  [Exitm 

Leon.  This  old  rustic,  sir,  appears  to  stand  vastly 
well  with  the  mother.  I  must  endeavour  to  gain 
his  good  graces  ;  for  the  sentiments  of  a  man  she 
has  known  so  long,  and  esteems  so  highly,  must 
have  great  weight  with  her. 

Old  V.  Very  true;  I'll  take  care  to  pay  him 
vast  attention.  I'll  do  your  business  with  him! 
I'll  cajole  the  old  fool ! 

Leon.  Yes,  sir;  but,  be  cautious,  lest  your  par- 
tial affection  for  me  should  make  you  too  lavish  ia' 
my  panegyric. 

Old  V,  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  how  to  get 
round  such  a  silly,  old  bumpkin  1  Leave  me  to 
wheedle  him;  I'll  do  it  cunningly,  shrewdly,  Leo- 
nard !  wisely,  my  boy  !  [Exit, 

Leon,  Now  the  game  is  started,  I  must  set  my 
whole  pack,  full  cry,  for  the  chase.  Here  comes 
my  prime  agent  in  knavery,  Sharpset.  Having 
used  him  so  essentially  in  the  plunder  of  Drooply, 
and  that  business  completed,  I  could  have  dis- 
pensed  with  his  rehirn  ;  for,  no  intercourse  is  so 
grating  as  that  which  subsists  with  a  confederate  in 
villany.  However,  to  keep  hiiu  in  my  power,  I 
have  still  contrived  to  keep  him  in  my  debt;  so, 
that  I  need  not  fear  him,  and  he  has  talents  to  ren- 
der him  still  useful  to  me. 

Enter  Sharpset. 
I  am  glad  to  find  you  returned  to  the  laity.    I 
would  rather  see  knavery  wear  any  garb  than  that 
of  religion. 

Sharp,  Your  reason  for  which  is,  that  then  only 
you  are  afraid  of  its  being  an  overmatch  for  you. 

Leon.  Not  so  ;  but  that  I  have  not  ceased  to  re- 
spect, though  I  have  dared  to  violate. 

Sharp,  Heyday!  I  believe  you  congratulate  me 
on  laying  down  the  trade  of  preaching,  because 
you  mean  to  take  it  up.  But,  it  tells  well  for  mo- 
rality, that  even  some  knaves  can  admire  the 
cause,  which  honest  men  are  risking  their  lives  to 
defend.  But,  a  truce  to  this  style;  for  it  sits 
awkwardly  upon  us.  Your  visitors,  I  findj  are 
arrived. 
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~  Leon,  Yes;  and  the  girl  is  as  beautiful  as  an 
;  angel! 

Sharp.  Oh!  a  divinity! 

Leoit.  Why,  Lave  you  seen  her? 
j       Sharp.  No. 

Leon.  Then,  whence  these  raptures? 

Sharp.  Did  not  you  tell  me  she  was  heiress  to 
half  a  million! 

Leo7i.  Oh !  your  servant.  But,  I  assure  you, 
her  intrinsic  worth— 

Sharp.  Can  be  nothing  to  her  sterling  worth ! 

Leon.    I   am   convinced  I   feel   something  liite 
.   love. 

Sharp.  To  be  sure  you  do.    I  should  adore  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  sum,  if  it  were  in  the  pocket 
of  the  ugliest  old  harridan  that  ever  was  ducked  for 
a  witch. 
I       Leon.  You  seem  to  hold  beauty  very  cheap. 

Shfhp.  Oh  !  no  ;  I  only  valne  money  very 
highly. 

Leon.  But  when  they  are  combined, — 

Sharp.  That  is  always  possible.    Whoever  has 
I    the  money,  need  not  be  long  without  the  beauty. 
•        Leon.  In  one  object,  I  hope  to  possess  the  ulti- 
:    niatum  of  my  wishes  in  both.     It  must  now  be  my 
care  to  have  all  around  her  impressed  with  esteem 
for  me ;    my  eulogium  wafted    to  her  on  every 
breath,  cannot  fail  of  infusing  a  favourable  pre- 
.    possession.    Be  you  mindful,  that,  on  all  occasions, 
I    your  report  of  me  may  swell  the  gale  of  approba- 
tion.    1  need  not  tell  you,  that  your  interest  will 
,    be  no  sufferer  by  your  panegyric. 

Sharp.  And  I  assure  you,  I  am  so  good-natured 

a  fellow,  that,  make  it  equally  profitable  tome,  and 

I  would  rather  speak  in  a  man's  praise  than  against 

him ;  so  much  am  I  unlike  the  greater  part  of  my 

,    acquaintance. 

Leon.  The  chief  personage  I  wish  to  enlist  in 
my  favour  is  an  old  rustic,  much  devoted  to  the 
family,  and  ranking  high  in  the  mother's  esteem  : 
his  name  is  Oakworlh. 

Sharp.  What! 

Leon.  Oakworth. 

Sharp.  Oak — Oak — worth !  Where  does  he  come 
from  ? 

Leon.  With  Mrs.  Cleveland,  from  Warwickshire. 
What  surprises  you  ? 

Sharp.  Oh  !  nothing :  only  it  strikes  me,  I  have 
heard  that  name  before. 

Leon.  Be  earnest  to  throw  yourself  in  his  way ; 
and,  remember,  by  discreetly  applied  praise,  to 
pave  my  passage  to  the  esteem  I  desire.  To  merit 
esteem  is,  at  best,  a  tedious  method  of  obtaining 
it:  the  purchased  diploma  equally  gives  the  title, 
'    and  saves  the  labour  of  deserving  it.  [Exit. 

Sharp.  So,  I  am  to  throw  myself  in  the  way  of 
this  old  rustic,  Oakworth.  You  little  guess,  my 
very  worthy  friend,  what  you  are  directing:  to 
throw  myself  in  the  way  of  no  less  interesting  a 
personage  to  me,  than  my  identical  dad  I  my  own 
natural  father  I  It  is  now  a  long  while  since  I  saw 
the  good  old  boy  :  I  was  but  fourteen,  I  think, 
when  it  entered  my  mad  head  to  scamper  away 
from  him  ;  a  project  well  worthy  of  so  experienced 
an  age.  That  frolic  has  thrown  me  into  many  a 
situation  which  it  would  be  whimsical  to  relate  ; 
yes,  and  many  a  situation  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  relate.  I  long  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  old 
buck.  I  wonder  whether  he  would  know  me? — 
Whom  have  we  got  here?  Oh  !  this  is  one  of  the 
Asiatic  importations. 

Enter  Gangica,   looking   about  with  curiosity;  on 
seeing  Sharpset,  she  starts  back. 

Don't  be  frightened,  my  dear ;  I  am  very  tame. 
Gan.  You  not  hurt  me? 
Sharp.  Lord  love  you!  not  I. — (4i«<fc.)  I  sup- 


my  copper 


pose  she  thought  I  should  dart  at  her  like  one  of 
her  native  tigers. — I  assure  you,  my  dear,  I  sha'n't 
bite. 

Gan.  No,  no ;  but  you  may  do  great  deal  mis- 
chief, and  not  bite. 

Sharp.  But  I  won't  do  any  mischief  at  all. 

Gati.  Dat's  good  man.  You  not  wonder  I  am 
afraid  :  I  am  stranger. 

Sharp,  'Tis  a  sign  so,  by  your  being  afraid ;  for, 
were  you  not  a  stranger,  you  would  know  that  no- 
body in  this  country  has  the  power  of  wronging 
another  with  impunity.  Besides,  your  being  a 
stranger,  is  a  sure  title  to  protection. 

Gan.  Oh!  den,  dis  be  very  good  country.  Glad 
1  come  here. 

Sharp.  And  so  am  I  glad  you  are  come  here,  my 
little  marigold. 

Gan.  What  for  yon  glad  I  come  herel 

Sharp.  Because  I  like  the  look  of  you. 

Gan,  Oh !  you  mock.    You  not  like  m; 
face. 

Sharp.  Why  not,  my  dear?  In  my  mind,  a  lady 
looks  better  with  a  face  of  copper,  than  of  brass; 
and  that  is  all  the  fashion. 

Gan.  Oh !  if  my  face  were  like  my  dear  Misa 
Julia's!     Oh!  she  so  pretty,  she  so  good! 

Sharp.  And  you  love  her  very  much? 

Gan.  Ay,  datldo!  I  would  die  for  her!  Oh! 
I  would  do  great  deal  more;  I  would  live  to  bear 
pain  in  my  limbs,  and  sorrow  in  my  heart,  to  make 
her  happy. 

Sharp.  Well  said,  my  little  disciple  of  Brahma! 
If  the  hallowed  waves  of  the  Ganges  had  any  share 
in  infusing  this  gratitude,  I  wish  its  stream  lay  near 
enough  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  fashionable  bathing 
place. — (Aside.)  This  little,  sun-burnt  favourite 
may  do  Leonard  service.  I'll  try  to  retain  her  in 
his  cause. — I  know  who  loves  your  young  lady 
very  much. 

Gan.  So  do  I. 

Sharp.  Ay  !    Who? 

Gan.  Every  body. 

Sharp.  Yes,  yes.  But,  there  is  a  gentleman 
here,  in  this  houses— a  young,  handsome  gentle- 
man. 

Gan.  Yes. 

Sharp.  Very  handsome. 

Gan.  Yes,  very  handsome. 

Sharp.  What,  have  you  seen  him? 

Gan.  Yes  ;  I  see  him  now. 

Sharp.  (Looking  about.)  Who? 

Gan,  Why,  handsome;  very  handsome  gentle- 
man.    (Looking  in  his  face,) 

Sharp.  (Aside.)  Meaning  me.  This  girl's  sim- 
plicity has  done  more  than  all  the  bronze  of  her 
sex  could  ever  accomplish ;  wonderful  to  relate ! 
made  me  blush! — But,  my  dear,  I  am  not  the  only 
handsome  gentleman  in  this  bouse ;  I  mean  ano- 
ther, who  has  conceived  a  great  esteem  for  your 
young  lady;  and  your  good  opinion  of  him  will,  I 
know,  give  him  great  satisfaction  ;  and  so — (Aside.") 
But  I  had  better  have  done  with  talking,  and  ap- 
peal to  the  rhetoric  of  all  times,  and  all  nations. 
(Takes  out  a  purse.)  You  must  know,  my  dear, 
that  this  gentleman  is  very  generous ;  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  highly  pleased  at  my  making  yon  a 
present  from  him  of  this  little  purse.  (Gives  her 
the  purse. ) 

Gan.  But  what  for  you  give  me  disl 

Sharp.  Why,  that — that  you  may  speak  well  of 
this  young  gentleman. 

Gan.  How  I  speak  well  of  him  I  not  know? 

Sharp.  Humph  ! — But  when  you  do  know  him — 

Gan.  Den,  if  he  good  man,  I  speak  well  of  him 
without  dis ;  if  he  bad  man,  I  not  speak  well  of 
him,  for  whole  ship  full  of  money.  (Returns  the. 
purse.) 

Sharp.  (Aside.)  So,  so  !  luy  friend  Leonard  wU( 
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not  be  abte  to  bny  bis  diploma  here.  There  is 
aoDiethino;^  mighty  la.scinating  in  Ibis  dusky  piece 
of  disinteresiedness.  Since  1  find  we  are  not 
liliely  (o  come  to  a  rij^ht  understanding  as  ap;ents, 
I'll  try  how  we  cau  agree  as  principals. — Pray, 
my  dear,  have  you  left  your  heart  in  India  ■? 

Gail.  No;  my  heart  in  de  right  place.  (Poiiilsto 
her  heart.) 

Sharp.  I'll  answer  for  that ;  'tis  in  the  risjht 
place,  I  am  sure.  But  you  have  not  resolved 
aever  to  love  anybody  7 

Gan.  No;  I  love  great  many. 

Sharp.  The  deuce  you  do  ! 

Gan.  Yfs ;  my  young  lady  I  love  dearly,  dearly ! 
And  I  love  every  body  dat  love  her. 

Sharp.  Oh  !  is  that  all  ?  Bui  all  your  love  seems 
to  belong  to  your  lady.  Can't  you  love  a  little  on 
your  own  account'! 

Gan.  What  you  say  1 

Sliarj).  Why,  yoa  have  not  made  a  vow  to  die  a 
maid] 

GUn.  I  never  make  vows  ;  it  is  wicked. 

Sharp.  \'ery  well.  Why,  then,  if  I  were  to  be 
very  fond  of  vou — 

Gan.  Yes? 

Sharp.  Would  you  be  fond  of  mel 

Gan.  I  not  know. 

Sharp.  Why  not? 

Gau.  Because,  though  your  face  while  and  pret- 
ty, I  not  know  if  your  mind  so. 

Sharp.  Why,  that's  true,  my  love.  But  you 
may  take  my  word  for  it. 

Gan.  No,  no;  not  take  man's  word  when  he 
praise  himself. 

Sharp.  Well,  how  are  you  to  know? 

Gan.  Why,  in  great  long  time,  if  I  find  you  do 
all  good — nol  one  bit  of  bad. 

Sharp.  Oh,  lord  !  oh,  lord!  oh,  lord !  here  is  a 
trial  of  gallantry  !  here  is  a  test  for  a  lover  ! 

Gan.  Well,  good  b'ye!  I  stay  too  long  while 
with  yoa.  My  lady  want  me,  may  be.  I  see  you 
again  sometime. 

Sharp.  Yes,  my  dear,  I  hope  so. 

Gan.  Good  b'ye,  good  b'ye!  lExit. 

Sharp.  I  am  pIVaid  I  stand  but  a  poor  chance 
of  success  here.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  my  little 
Gentoo's  system  of  choosing  a  lover  should  come 
into  fashion  ;  but  if  it  should,  lord,  lord!  what  a 
diflerent  class  of  beings  the  favourites  of  the  ladies 
would  be! — No — yes,  'tis  he;  my  papa,  by  all  that's 
miraculous!  Oh,  the  deuce!  what  a  business  here 
will  be! 

Enter  OakWORTH. 

Oak.  Whew,  whew!  plague  take  it!  I  never 
was  so  tired  with  riding  a  whole  day  after  the  fox, 
as  r  am  now  with  half-an-hour's  plaguy  palaver 
from  this  old  master  of  the  house.  He  may  be  a 
very  good  sort  of  man,  which  I  don't  doubt,  but 
lie  be  cursed  tiresome.  Who  be  this  fine  spark? 
Servant,  sir. 

Sharp.  How  do  you  do?  how  do  you  do?  (Hides 
his  face  with  his  handkerchief.) 

Oak.  Pretty  well,  at  your  service.  Poor  gentle- 
man, he  have  got  the  tooth-ache,  I  believe.  I  am 
afraid  you  feel  uncomfortable,  sir. 

Sharp.  I  do,  upon  my  soul,  sir. 

Oak.  Are  you  often  attacked  in  this  way? 

Sharp.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  been  attacked  in  this 
*aj,  for  a  great  many  years. 

Oak.  Dear,  dear!  what,  you  be  quite  taken  by 
surprise? 

Sharp.  Never  more  so  in  my  life,  sir. 

Oak.  Well,  sir,  but  I  hope  you  will  soon  get  rid 
of  so  troublesome  a  companion. 

Sharp.  I  hope  I  shall,  sir. 

Oak.  And  an  you  seem  to  be  very  uneasy,  it  will 
•e  hot  kind  in  me  to  keep  you  company  a  bit. 


Sharp.  If  you  stay  with  me — How  the  devil  tun  I 
to  gel  rid  of  mv  troublesome  companion?  (Aside»\ 
Oh,  lord!  oh,  ford!  • 

Oak.  Yoa  seem  to  be  in  huge  great  pain.  I 
would  not  be  plagued  in  this  way.  I  would  g6t 
somebody  to  lug  him  out. 

Sharp.  Oh !  how  I  wish  somebody  would  be  so 
kind  ! 

Oak.  If  I  could  borrow  a  pair  of  pincers  I  w6ald 
do  it  for  you  in  a  moment;  I  have  drawn  fifty  so  id 
our  village. 

Sharp.  Oh !  I  could  not  think  of  troubling  yoa. 

Oak.  It  will  be  a  pleasure. 

Sharp.  No,  by  no  means:  I  think  I  am  rather 
better. 

Oak,  Ah !  the  fear  of  the  tug  always  makes  it 
leave  oft'  aching.  But  you  had  better  have  him  oat ; 
he'll  plague  you  again. 

Sharp.  I  am  afraid  he  will,  but  I  must  bear  it. 
He  doesn't  know  my  voice,  and  my  face  and  person 
must  be  still  more  altered:  hang  it!  I'll  e'en  try. 
(Aside,  and  taking  the  handkerchief  from  his  face.) 
I  begin  to  feel  easier,  sir. 

Oak.  Heartily  glad  to  hear  it. 

Sharp.  My  face  is  rather  enlarged,  sir. 

Oak.  Hum  !  I  see  no  swelling  at  all.  Ah  I  yoa 
were  more  frightened  than  hurt. 

Sharp.  So  it  turns  out,  sir — for  he  has  not  the 
slightest  remembrance  of  me.  (Aside.)  But  how 
came  yon  to  understand  drawing  teeth? 

Oak.  Oh  !  in  a  little  village,  a  man  that  means  to 
do  good  to  his  neighbours,  must  turn  his  hand 
to  everything.  Why,  I  have  bled  folks  afore 
now. 

Sharp.  That  has  run  in  the  family.  I  have  bled 
'em  a  little,  too.  (Aside.)  Well,  sir,  and  I  dare  say 
you  have  a  good  dame  at  home  who  is  as  ready  ta 
assist  her  neighbours  as  you  are? 

Oak.  Why,  yes;  my  old  girl  don't  grudge 
stirring  her  stumps  when  there  is  any  good  to  b« 
done. 

Sharp.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  good  old  dame  is 
alive.  Now  I'll  venture  to  touch  on  a  tender  sub- 
ject. (Aside.)  Any — any  sons  and  daughters? 

Oak.  No,  no;  they  be  all  gone. 

Sharp.  What,  none  left? 

Oak.  No,  no — yes,  one,  mayhap;  one  may  be 
alive;  one  ungracious  boy — No,  no;  it  be  hardly 
possible  ;  though  there  is  a  chance,  a  little  chance  r 
I  have  always  kept  a  watch  on  the  Old  Bailey  ses- 
sions papers,  and  the  County  Assize  lists,  and,  to 
be  sure,  I  never  found  his  name  down  in  them  ;  bat 
there  is  little  certainty  or  comfort  in  that;  for, 
you  know,  my  poor  wicked  boy  may  have  been 
hanged,  or  sent  to  Botany  Bay  under  some  other 
name. 

Sharp.  Hanged,  or  sent  to  Botany  Bay  ! 

Oak.  Ah !  sir,  it  grieves  my  heart  to  think  it, 
but  he  had  such  liltle  sharping  tricks  about  him 
wheu  he  was  but  a  child,  that  I  was  forced  to  lash 
and  lash  every  day  of  my  life.  I  dare  say,  if  he  be 
alive,  he  have  got  my  well  meant  marks  on  bis  back 
to  this  day. 

Sharp.  Really ! — It  aches  at  the  recollection. 
(Aside.) 

Oak,  Yes ;  you  must  suppose  I  had  his  well 
doing  at  heart,  and  so  I  never  spared  him.  I  did 
hope,  by  good  advice,  and  good  example,  and  a 
good  horsewhip,  altogether,  to  have  made  an  ho> 
nest  man  of  him ;  but  the  rogue  scampered  away 
when  he  was  but  a  younker,  and  so  got  loose  iata 
the  wide,  wicked  world,  with  a  bad  disposition, 
and  necessity  to  whet  it.  Yoa  mast  needs  think  a^ 
I  do  about  what  is  become  of  him. 

Sharp.  I  really  think,  sir,  you  judge  too  se- 
verely of  your  son,  Je — What  is  your  son's  name* 
sir?  ' 

Oak.  Jeremy. 
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Sharp.  Oh!  sir,  take  comfort:  many  a  lad  with 
as  bad  a  beginning  has  turned  out  a  great  man. 

Oaifc.  Ay,  a  great  man,  mayhap ;  but  I  am  afraid 
nobody  with  so  bad  a  beginning  has  turned  out  a 
good  one. 

Sharp,  Upon  my  soul,  you  can't  think  how  it 
shocks  me  that  you  should  judge  so  harshly  of  a 
child  of  your  own.  I  dare  swear  no  more  harm  has 
happened  to  Jerry  than  there  has  to  me. 

Oak.  Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  it  be  quite  a  difl'erent 
case. 

Sharp,  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  A  case  very  much 
in  point,  I  assure  you. 

Oak,  How  be  that?  Why,  were  you  a  bit  of  a 
rogue  when  yoa  were  a  younker? 

Sharp.  To  own  the  truth  to  you,  my  dear  sir — 
but  don't  mention  it — I  was. 

Oak.  Ah!  but  you  never  ran  away  from  your 
home? 

Sharp,  I  did. 

Oaifc.  You  don't  say  so? 

Sharp.  Honour. 

Oak,  Yes,  yes ;  but  you  soon  saw  your  error,  and 
went  back  to  your  father? 

Sharp,  So  far  from  it,  my  good  sir,  that  it  was 
many  years  before  we  met. 

Oak.  Indeed! 

Sharp,  And,  then,  quite  by  accident. 

Oak.  Really! 

Sharp,  Yes;  and  the  best  joke  was,  he  did  not 
know  me. 

Oak.  Not  know  you!  Oh!  the  old  fool!  Beg 
pardon,  sir,  for  making  so  free  with  your  father. 

Sharp.  No  apology  ;  pray,  make  as  free  wilh  him 
as  you  please.    Was  it  not  droll? 

Oak,  Devilish  droll  I  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  can't  help 
laughing.     So,  you  met  him,  and  he  did  not  know 

you? 

Sharp,  No,  he  did  not  know  me. 

Oak,  Well,  and  what  did  he  say  when  he  did 
know  you? 

Sharj},  Why,  that,  my  dear  sir,  I  must  defer 
telling  you  till  another  opportunity. 

Oak.  Well,  sir,  whenever  you  please;  I  long  to 
hear  the  rest. 

Sharp.  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  it  won't  be  concealed 
from  you.     Good  day  to  you,  sir. 

Oak.  Good  b'ye,  sir.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Only  think 
of  your  own  father's  not  knowing  you.    Ha,  ha! 

[^Exeunt, 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Old  Visorly's  House. 

Enter  JuuA  Cleveland  and  Caroline. 

Car.  But  you  surely  won't  stay  at  home  this 
evening,  too  ? 

Julia,  Yes,  indeed,  I  had  rather. 

Car.  You  have  the  most  unaccountable  domestic 
propensity.   Has  novelty  no  pleasure  for  you? 

Julia.  Yes,  'tis  novelty  makes  me  domestic ;  a 
dear  novelty,  the  novelty  of  a  mother.  Now  I 
have  gained  her  sweet  society,  should  I  resign  it 
for  frivolous  amusements  I  can  command  at  all 
times? 

Car.  Well,  you  are  a  dear,  good  girl. 

Julia.  But  where  are  you  going  this  evening? 

Car,  That  I  cannot  tell,  without  referring  to  my 
engagement-list;  but,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  to 
about  a  dozen  assemblies,  the  opera,  a  concert,  and 
a  masked  ball. 

Julia.  My  dear  Caroline,  you'll  be  fatigued  to 
I    death. 

Car,  Oh  !  no,  I  am  never  wear)'  with  pleasure. 

Julia,  And  do  you  often  make  these  laborious 
exertions  lor  your  aaiuseiuent? 


Car.  Oh !  yes,  all  through  the  season :  and  I  don't 
think  that  half  long  enough. 

Jul.  Well,  to  be  equal  to  such  eftbrts,  a  woman 
of  fashion  must  be  endued  with  more  strength  than 
any  creature  in  the  universe. 

Car.  To  be  sure.  Your  elephant  is  nothing  to 
her;  for  groveling  instinct  restrains  him  from  ex- 
ceeding the  paltry  limits  of  mere  corporeal  exer- 
tion ;  but  the  elevated  spirits  and  glowing  imagina- 
tion of  a  woman  of  fashion  make  her  a  being  all 
essence  :  she  is  like  the  wind — light,  fleet,  and  in- 
vincible. 

Julia,  And  is  she  not  sometimes  like  the  wind 
in  my  native  country,  which  now  breathes  all  gen- 
tleness, yet,  in  a  few  hours,  will  whirl  a  whole  for- 
tune to  destruction  ? 

Car.  Why,  yes,  I  am  afraid  there  have  been  in- 
stances of  the  tornado  kind.  I  really  don't  know 
whether  many  men  may  not  be  better  pleased  with 
your  quiet  stay-at-home  notions,  than  with  more 
dash  and  spirit;  but  perhaps  yon  never  yet  exam- 
ined your  inclinations  with  an  eye  to  how  a  husband 
would  approve  them.  Ah  !  Julia,  you  blush,  my 
dear :  I  believe  this  scrutiny  has  not  been  unattended 
to. 

Julia,  How  you  talk ! 

Car.  Yes  ;  I  talk,  and  you  think  ;  but  both  on  the 
same  subject.  My  dear  girl,  have  I  yet  claim 
enough  on  your  confidence  to  ask,  if  the  being  I 
allude  to  has  stolen  into  your  dreams,  and  been  ad- 
milted  into  your  waking  reveries  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  accomplished  youth,  whose  exactlikeness 
you  have  never  yet  realized  ;  or  have  yoa  already 
assigned  him  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name?" 

Julia.  Heigho! 

Car,  Oh!  then  I'll  lay  my  life  Mr.  Heigho  has  a 
name  and  place  of  abode.    Am  I  not  right? 

Julia,  Yes. 

Car,  And  in  what  quarter  of  the  globe  does  he 
exist? 

Julia,  Nay,  where  should  he?  I  have  not  been 
long  enough  in  this  country  to  have  found  him 
here.    I  must  have  met  him  before. 

Car,  (Aside.)  So,  my  poor  brother!  your  chance 
is  gone.  What  is  his  name? 

Julia,  Henry  Melville. 

Car,  And  you  expect  him  here,  no  doubt? 

Julia.  Oh!  yes;  in  the  same  vessel  with  my 
father. 

Car.  And  does  he  know  your  partiality? 

Julia,  Yes,  and  I  know  his  for  me ;  and  my  fa- 
ther approves. 

Car,  Oh !  you  happy  girl !  Now,  the  man  I  love 
neither  knows  my  partiality  for  him,  nor  do  I  know 
whether  he  cares  at  all  for  me.  And  if  we  did 
know  that  we  cared  for  each  other,  I  am  sure  my 
father  would  let  us  care  on  till  both  our  hearts  broke 
before  he  would  give  his  consent. 

Julia,  Why  so? 

Car,  Because  the  poor  dear  fellow  has  lost  all 
his  fortune ;  but,  luckily,  my  father's  consent  is 
not  essential,  as  I  have  a  fortune  independent  of 
him. 

Julia,  Then  yon  are  not  in  a  very  hopeless  state? 

Car,  Oh!  yes,  I  am;  for  my  lover  (my  love,  I 
should  say,)  lost  all  self-importance  with  his  for- 
tune ;  and  I  very  much  fear  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  make  him  comprehend  that  a  young  woman 
with  a  good  estate  is  ready  to  let  him  be  master  of 
it. 

Julia,  How  strange ! 

Car.  Hints  won't  do  :  and  if  I  could  bring  my- 
self to  say  to  him  plainly,  "  Dear  sir,  I  adore  you!" 
he  would  only  think  I  was.  making  a  jest  of  him. 

Enter  a  Stercant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Drooply  to  wait  on  you,  madam.  ( To 
Caroline. )  \Exit. 

*  155 
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Car.  Lord,  how  my  heart  beats  1  Julia,  my  dear 
girl,  tbis  is  the  very  man. 

Julia,  Then,  ray  sweet  Caroline,  you  can  very 
■well  dispense  wilh  me. 

Car.  Oh!  no;  pray,  don't  go. 

Jtdia.  You  would  be  very  angry  if  I  took  you  at 
your  word.    Adieu !  \^Exil. 

Car.  Will  this  provoking  creature  for  ever  give 
me  the  trouble  of  making  love  to  him  without  un- 
derstanding me? 

Enter  Drooply. 

So,  sir,  you  are  come. 

Droop.  Yes ;  but  I  will  go  away  again  if  I  in- 
trude. 

Car.  Nay,  did  not  I  send  for  you  1 

Droop.  So  I  understood. 

Car.  And  why  do  you  give  me  the  trouble? 
You  made  your  visits  formerly  without  being  sent 
for. 

Droop.  Did  I?  Yes;  I  dare  say  I  was  a  very 
troublesome  fellow. 

Car.  Nay,  you  found  those  visits  always  received 
with  pleasure ;  therefore,  it  is  strange  you  need  be 
reminded  to  continue  them. 

Droop.  My  visits  received  with  pleasure  !  Ah  ! 
this  is  the  way  in  which  you  always  used  to  banter 
me. 

Car.  Banter  you  1     Stupidity! 

Droop.  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  you  are  at  your  old 
tricks.  You  were  always  cutting  your  jokes  at 
me. 

Car.  U 

Droop,  Yes,  you ;  and  I  remember  I  used  to 
laugh  at  them  ;  but  that  was  when  my  pockets  were 
full.  Upon  my  soul,  I  can't  now.  No,  no  ;  you  must 
excuse  me,  I  defy  a  man  to  laugh  at  a  joke  when 
he  has  lost  all  his  money. 

Car,  You  strange  creature!  Do  yon  know  that 
I  have  been  thinking  of  you  a  great  deal  lately? 

Droop,  Yes,  I  don't  doubt  it ;  to  play  me  some 
trick  or  other. 

Car.  Silly  animal !  (Aside.)  I  have  been  even 
dreaming  of  you.   Do  you  ever  dream  of  me? 

Droop.  I  could  not  think  of  taking  such  a  li- 
berty. 

Car.  Provoking!  (^«de.)  Oh!  I  had  almost  for- 
got— I  knew  I  had  something  particular  to  tell  you. 
It  was  whispered  to  me  t  other  night,  at  Lady 
Blab's,  that  yon — now  mind,  if  it  be  true,  I  sha'n't 
be  angry — that  yon  have  told  some  friend  in  confi- 
dence— now  mind,  I  have  promised  not  to  be  angry 
— that  you  were  in  love. 

Droop.  I  told  some  friend? 

Car.  Yes;  and  that  delicacy,  occasioned  by  the 
loss  of  your  fortune,  had  prevented  you  from  de- 
claring your  passion  to  the  object  of  it. 

Droop.  I  never — 

Car,  Now  do  stop  a  moment: — but  that  if  you 
thought  it  would  be  favourably  received — now 
remember,  I  have  promised  not  to  be  angry — you 
■would  overcome  your  diffidence,  and  reveal  it. 

Droop.  I  assure  you  that — 

Car.  A  moment's  patience,   pray  :■ — at  last,  by 
great  entreaty,  I  learnt  the  lady's  name. 
Droop.  And  wbat  was  it? 

Car.  Need  you  be  told?  It  was  Caroline  Vi- 
sorly. 

Droop.  Upon  my  soul  it  is  a  trumped-up  story 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Car.  Incorrigible  stupidity !  (Aside.) 

Enter  Ganoica. 

Gan.  Beg  pardon;  did  not  know  company  was 
here.  (Going.) 

Car.  If  you  want  anything,  you  need  not  run 
away,  child.    (Gangica  goes  tip  to  a  table.)    Well, 


sir,  I  have  no  more  to  say ;  only  don't  entirely  re- 
linquish the  society  of  one  to  whom  your's  ever 
was,  and  ever  will  be,  a  pleasure.  Adieu  !      [jE«f. 

Droop.  Now  who  the  devil  can  have  told  such  a 
cursed  pack  of  lies  of  me?  All  done  to  ruin  me  in 
her  good  opinion.  That  I,  a  poor,  undone  dog,  with 
not  a  sixpence  in  the  world  but  what  I  receive  from 
her  brother's  friendship, — I  might  say,  his  charily, 
— should  presume  to  cherish  hopes  of  Caroline  Vi- 
sorly  !  No,  no  ;  all  my  hopes  of  her  vanished  with 
my  fortune.  I  loved  ber;  I  do  love  her ;  and  what  a 
good-natured  soul  it  is  not  to  have  flown  into  a  rage 
at  supposing  I  could  be  guilty  of  such  vanity,  such 
presumption,  such  folly!  Ay,  that — that  saved  me; 
knowing  the  folly,  she  pardoned  the  presumption. 

Gan.  (Coming  forward.)  You  happy,  very  happy 
man. 

Droop.  Oh!  yes,  my  dear;  very,  very. 

Gan.  Bless  me!  but  you  not  look,  you  not  speak 
like  happy  man. 

Droop.  And  pray,  my  little  dear,  what  should 
make  you  suppose  I  am  a  happy  man? 

Gan.  Because  pretty  lady  love  you. 

Droop.  Pretty  lady  love  me  !  Why,  even  little 
tawny  must  cut  a  joke  at  me.  (Aside.) 

Gan.  Yes ;  pretty  lady,  dat  went  out  jnst  now, 
love  you. 

Droop.  Oh !  I  am  known  for  a  butt  by  instinct. 
I  have  not  a  doubt  but  it  would  be  the  same  all  the 
world  over.  If  I  were  to  land  at  Otaheite,  the  na- 
tives would  begin  quizzing  me  directly  in  their 
d — d  gibberish.  Why,  j'ou  are  a  comical  little 
rogue.  So  that  lady  loves  me,  does  she  ? 

Gan.  Yes. 

Droop.  You'd  find  it  hard  to  make  me  believe 
that. 

Gan.  And  you  find  it  much  more  great  deal 
harder  make  me  believe  she  not  love  you. 

Droop.  Indeed! 

Gan.  Yes ;  she  not  make  me  believe  herself,  if 
she  say  she  not  love  you. 

Droop.  No? 

Gan.  No;  because  dey  tell  me  dat  always  tell 
true. 

Droop.  They!  Who  are  they? 

Gan.  Dese.  (Pointing  to  her  eyes.)  Truth  not 
always  come  from  here,  (pointing  to  her  mouth) 
always  from  here.  (Pointing  to  her  eyes.) 

Droop.  Eh ! 

Gan.  Youtink,  because  I  stranger,  I  not  under- 
stand. Oh !  language  of  love  is  de  same  in  my 
country,  your  country,  all  conntry.  [^Exit. 

Droop."  Eh!  what?  No,  it  can't  be.  Let  me 
think — hum!  'faith!  it  begins  to  dawn;  now  it 
glares.  Oh  !  wiiat  a  blind  dolt  have  I  been  !  Ha, 
ha!  Huzza!  I  hear  myself  laugh  ao;ain,  and  think 
I  could  cut  a  caper.  Tol,  lol,  de  rol!  Whew!  A 
fine  girl  loves  me,  and  so — fortune,  go  hang! 

\^Exil. 

ScPiNli  II.— Another  Apartment  in  Old  Visorly's 
house. 

Enter  LEONARD,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  followed 
by  a  Servant. 

Leon.  Is  my  father  at  home? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir. 

Leon.  Tell  him  I  wish  to  see  him  directly.  [Exit 
Servant.]  (Reads.)  "Sir, — Knowing  you  to  have  the 
management  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  concerns,  I  write  to 
inform  you,  that  the  ship  in  which  he  came  passenger 
from  India,  was  wrecked  off  Portland,  the  29<A  ult, 
and  every  soul  perished." 

Enter  Old  Visorly. 
Old  V.  Well,  my  dear  boy,  what  news,  what 
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Leon.  Very  important,  sir;  Cleveland  is  no 
more. 

Old  V.  Dear  me,  dear  me! 

Leon.  By  this  I  learn  that  the  vessel  that 
brought  him  from  Bengal  is  wrecked,  and  he  has 
perished. 

Old  V.  Poor  man,  poor  man!  alack!  he  was  a 
good  twenty  years  younger  than  I  am.  Only  to 
think  that  I  should  outlive  him !  Ah  !  there  is  no 
knowing  who  is  to  go  to  the  grave  first;  mayhap,  I 
may  outlive  you,  Leonard.  (  Weeping.) 

Leon.  Oh!  sir,  don't  indulge  such  melancholy 
ideas.  His  death,  though,  to  be  sure,  very  dread- 
ful, and  likely  to  awaken  sensibility  in  the  breasts 
of  his  relations,  yet  carries  with  it  to  us  a  kind  of 
consolation. 

Old  V.  How  do  you  mean,  Leonard? 

Leon.  You  know  my  wish  to  be  united  to  his 
daughter;  and,  perhaps,  he  might  have  had  in  his 
mind  a  very  different  alliance  for  her. 

Old  V.  Very  true. 

Leon.  Now  my  attainment  of  ihat  object  is  infi- 
nitely more  secure,  the  mother  and  the  girl  being 
both  under  our  own  roof,  and  likely  now  to  con- 
tinue so. 

Old  V.  Very  true.  Lord !  what  a  blockhead  was 
I,  to  fall  a  blubbering!  and  for  a  man,  too,  who, 
though  he  was  my  first  cousin,  I  should  not  have 
known  from  Adam.  But  I  have  a  very  tender 
heart. 

Leon.  Yes,  and  a  very  soft  head.  {Aside.)  But, 
now,  sir,  to  break  these  dismal  tidings  to  his  wife 
and  daughter — that  must  be  my  mother's  busi- 
ness. 

Old  V.  Yes,  we  will  go  and  prepare  her  to  make 
the  melancholy  discovery.  You  have  the  way,  my 
dear  Leonard,  of  placing  things  in  a  right  point  of 
view.  It  is  really  quite  a  weakness,  my  being  so 
tender-hearted.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Another  Apartment. 

Mrs.  Cleveland   and  Julia   Cleveland 
discovered. 

Mrs.  C.  My  dear,  dear  Julia,  what  happiness 
has  heaven  allotted  me,  to  compensate  for  my  past 
wretchedness !  To  have  my  lovely  child  restored 
to  me,  adorned  with  every  grace,  endowed  with 
each  perfection  a  mother's  fondest  wishes  could 
desire!  Oh!  none  but  a  mother  can  know  the  hap- 
piness I  feel. 

Julia.  May  increasing  joy  be  ever  my  dear  mo- 
ther's portion !  it  must ;  goodness  like  her's  must 
be  the  object  of  heaven's  choicest  blessings. 

Mrs.  C.  When  your  dear  father,  and  the  happy 
youth,  to  whom  my  Julia  has  assigned  her  heart, 
nave  passed  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  and  tread  se- 
cure on  English  ground,  then  shall  I  have  no  wish 
on  earth  ungralified ;  but  till  those  joyful  tidings 
reach  me,  my  heart  will  beat  with  apprehension. 

Julia.  Nay,  do  not  be  alarmed  with  needless  ter- 
rors.   I  feel  confident  of  their  safety. 

Mrs.  C.  Ah  !  my  dear  girl,  your  s  is  the  age  of 
sweet  delusion  ;  when  hope,  as  yet  unknown  for  a 
deceiver,  promises  each  wish  acquaintance  with 
reality. 

Julia.  I  have  escaped  the  perils  which  you 
dread,  and  reached  your  arms  in  safety.  Why  not 
be  confident  the  same  good  fate  attends  on  them? 

Mrs.  C.  Ah  !  my  Julia,  but  winds  and  waves  are 
treacherous ;  besides,  the  foe — nay,  that's  a  silly 
terror:  the  ocean  is  our  own,  and  our  extended 
Heets,  rich  with  the  commerce  of  the  world,  sail  as 
securely  to  their  native  ports  as  if  peace  universal 
reigned. 

Julia.  Then,  free  from  apprehension,  let  ns  await 
the  speedy  completion  of  our  happiness. 


Etiter  GangiCA. 


Gan,  Oh!  madam — Oh!  my  young  lady!  Oh, 
me!  unhappy  me ! 

Both.  What  is  the  matter? 

Gan.  Oh !  I  can't  speak — I  can't  tell  you  what  I 
know  cut  your  dear  hearts,  and  make  dem  bleed  as 
mine  do. 

M7S.  C.  Speak,  child,  for  heaven's  sake! 

Julia.  Tell  us,  Gangica;  tell  us  all. 

Gan.  You  will  know ;  yon  must  know  ;  but  spare 
poor  Gangica,  don't  bid  her  tell  you,  for  fear  yoa 
hate  her  for  making  you  so  wretched. 

Julia.  Speak,  Gangica,  directly. 

Gan.  Your  dear,  dear  father  dead — dead — dead. 
(Mrs.  C.  transfixed  with  horror,  Julia  sinks  on  the 
sofa.) 

Enter  Oakworth. 

Mrs.  C.  Where  is  my  child  ?  ( Oakicorth  points 
to  her.)  Oh!  Julia,  Julia!  {Bursts  into  tears,  and 
takes  Julia  in  her  arms,  Gangica  goes  to  the  sofa,  and 
leans  over  Julia. ) 

Enter  Lady  Jemima  Visorly. 

Lady  J.  I  find  the  dismal  tidings  are  already 
known.    Madam,  be  comforted. 

Mrs.  C.  Alas  ! 

Oak.  This  be  a  woeful  day!  alack,  alack!  that 
ever  I  lived  to  see  it! 

Lady  J.  A  letter  has  been  just  now  brought,  di- 
rected for  Miss  Cleveland.  {Shewing  the  letter.) 
It  may  contain  something  important,  and  I  hope — 

Mr*.  C.  Pray,  give  it  me  ;  I  grasp  at  any  hope, 
Julia,  'tis  from  Henry  Melville.  {Reads.)  "  Snatched 
by  Providence  from  a  ivatery  grave,  I  haste  to  ac- 
quaint my  dearest  Julia  ivith  my  safety.  As  my  situ- 
ation was  infinitely  more  perilous  than  her  dear 
father's,  I  rely  on  his  deliverance,  arid  conclude  he 
ivill  have  embraced  his  lovely  daughter  before  this 
reaches  her."  No,  no;  he  has  not  embraced  his 
lovely  daughter — he  never  will  embrace  her. 

Lady  J.  Take  comfort,  madam.  You  have  now 
strong  reason  to  hope  the  best. 

Julia.  Yes,  dearest  mother,  be  assured  the  same 
protecting  angel  has  preserved  my  father,  too. 

Oak.  Do,  do  hope  it.  Heaven  will  not  forsake 
the  good. 

Mrs.  C.  Come,  my  child  ;  in  heaven  I  trust. 

[^Exeunt  Mrs.  C.  Julia,  and  Lady  J. 

Oak.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  oh  dear !  'This  world  be 
full  of  troubles.  But  a  little  bit  ago  we  were  so 
happy  as  nothing  was  ever  like  it;  and  now  it  is  all 
weeping  and  misery.  Oh!  those  devildom  hard 
blowing  gales  and  cursed  craggy  rocks,  they  have 
brought  cruel  sorrow  to  many  a  family.  Poor  little 
Gangica,  she  takes  on  as  dismally  as  any  of  ns.  It 
is  a  tender-hearted  little  creature.  Gangica,  come, 
dear,  don't  you  droop;  you  may  see  your  young 
lady's  father  again,  alive  and  well. 

Gan.  No,  no,  no  ;  I  never  see  him  more.  He  be 
sunk  down — deep  down — roaring  waves  roll  over 
him — I  never  see  him  more. 

Oak.  Yes,  yes;  heaven  will  let  him  live  to  com- 
fort his  wife,  his  child,  ay,  and  to  reward  your 
fidelity. 

Gan.  Oh!  if  he  live,  if  I  see  him  again,  datbe 
my  reward. 

JJ/ifer  Sharpset. 

Sharp.  Sir,  how  do  you  do?  Ah  !  my  little  dear, 
youhere'?  Why,  you  have  been  crying;  and  yoa 
look  gloomy,  too,  sir. 

Oak.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  neither  much  cause  to 
look  cheerfully. 

Sharp.  I  am  sorry  for  that :  I  heard,  indeed,  that 
ill  news  had  arrived  which  concerns  the  ladies. 

Oak.  Then,  when  you  know  that  we  belong  to 
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those  ladies,  you  can't  expect  as  to  be  gaj,  when 
those  we  love  are  in  affliclion. 

Sharp.  Very  true,  sir.  But,  poor  thing,  (to  Gan- 
gica)  come,  do  cheer  up  a  little  ;  don't  be  so  very 
dismal ;  do  let  me  see  you  smile  again. 

Gail.  Smile  when  I  full  of  sorrow?  Why,  you 
wish  my  face  mock  my  heart? 

Oak.  Come,  sir,  leave  her  as  nature  made  her; 
don't  teach  her  any  of  your  d — d  fasliionable  tricks, 
making  the  face  look  one  thing  while  the  heart 
means  another.  Go,  my  good  girl,  and  comfort 
yourself  with  the  hope  that  we  may  soon  have  rea- 
son to  smile  again.  [JS^it  Gangica.^  There  is  a 
creature  that  will  make  me  expect  in  future  to  find 
the  fairest  mind  in  a  dark  coloured  case.  I  hope  I 
may  live  to  see  her  as  happy  as  she  deserves  to  be. 
If  i  had  but  a  son  of  my  own — but  what  signifies 
wishing! 

Sharp.  Ah!  what,  indeed!  for  have  you  not  a 
son  of  your  own,  sirl 

Oak.  If  I  have,  I  love  lier  too  well  to  wish  she 
bad  him.  No,  no;  if  I  had  a  son  such  as  I  could 
wish — 

Sharp.  I  am  afraid  you  are  very  hard  to  please, 
sir? 

Oak.  I  should  take  great  pains  to  get  him  this 
girl  for  a  wife. 

Sharp.  And  I  am  so  much  of  your  way  of  think- 
ing, that  if  you  were  my  father,  I  should  be  highly 
grateful  for  your  kind  endeavours. 

Oak.  Would  you?  then  only  let  me  find  out  that 
you  are  worthy  of  her,  and  though  you  are  a  stranger 
to  me,  I'll  do  all  I  can  for  you. 

Sharp.  That  is  very  kind  of  you,  indeed,  sir. 

Oak.  But,  hold,  hold!  are  you  sure  your  father 
would  approve  of  it? 

Sharp.  Quite  sure,  sir. 

Oak.  How  do  you  know? 

Sharp.  He  has  already  signified  his  approbation. 

Oak.  Indeed!  When? 

Sharp.  Just  now,  sir. 

Oak.  Why,  has  he  ever  seen  the  girl? 

Sharp.  Oh  lord  !  yes,  sir. 

Oak.  W^ell,  well;  but  I  should  like  to  have  a 
little  conversation  with  the  old  gentleman. 

Sharp.  Ah !  sir,  you  have  had  a  great  deal  in  your 
time. 

Oak.  What,  then,  I  know  him"? 

Sharp.  Nobody  half  so  well,  sir. 

Oak.  Really  I  What,  an  old  acquaintance  ? 

Sharp.  A  very  old  one,  sir;  you  knew  him  long 
before  I  did. 

Oak.  Bless  my  soul !  And,  pray,  sir,  what  is 
jour  name? 

Sharp.  I  am  called  Sharpset,  sir. 

Oak.  Then  you  must  be  mistaken,  sir.  I  have  no 
acquaintance  of  that  name. 

Sharp.  My  dear  sir,  that  is  not  the  family  name, 
that  is  not  my  father's  name. 

Oak.  Well,  what  is  your  father's  name? 

Sharp.  The  very  reason,  sir,  which  made  me 
adopt  another  name,  still  prevents  me  from  just  at 
present  avowing  my  real  one  ;  but,  depend  upon  it, 
you  shall  know,  sir. 

Oak.  Well,  sir,  whenever  it  is  proper  to  tell  me, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  know  ;  but  give  me  your  hand  for 
yonr  father's  sake. 

Sharp.  And  I  grasp  your's  with  afl'ection  for  my 
father's  sake.  [E.ce^««^ 

Scene  IV.— ne  Street. 

E«<er  Henry  Melville. 

Henry.  That,  I  find,  is  the  house  of  Mr.  Visorly. 
There  I  shall  It-arn  my  Julia's  residence.  Tliis  is 
but  a  sorry  garb  for  a  lover  to  seek  his  mistress  in  ; 
but,  if  I  know  iny  Julia's  heart,  her  joy  at  liadiug 


me  preserved  from  death  will  make  her  little  heed, 
or  scarcely  see,  the  poorness  of  my  raiment.  Her 
father's  safety,  though  1  little  doubt  it,  I  long  to 
be  assured  of.  Now  then,  to  be  resolved  on  tbat 
important  point,  and  meet  my  Julia.  [^Exit. 

Scene  V. — An  Apartment  in  Old  Visorly's  house. 

Enter  Hesk-v  Melville, 

Henry.  To  find  .she  is  in  this  house  is  more  good 
fortune  than  I  could  hope. 

Enter  JvLlX  CLEVELAND. 
My  Julia! 

Julia.  Oh,  Henry!  to  behold  you  again  after  sacL 
danger — but  where  is  my  father"! 

Henry.  Have  you  not  seen  him  yet? 

Julia.  Oh!  no,  no;  tell  me,  does  he  live? 

Henry.  I  hope  so,  Julia. 

Julia.  Oh!  is  it  only  hope? 

Henry.  Be  comforted;  he  maybe  safe,  he  surely 
must.  Soon  as  our  vessel  bulged  on  the  rock,  and 
the  impetuous  torrent  rushed  at  the  dreadful  chasm 
to  overwhelm  us,  the  boats  were  instantly  hauled 
out,  and  in  a  moment  thronged.  In  one,  least 
crowded,  was  your  father;  he  called  to  me,  and 
earnestly  conjured  me  to  come  into  it;  as  I  was 
going  to  comply,  I  saw  a  poor  old  man  kneeling  to 
heaven  to  save  him  from  the  fate  his  feeble  age 
denied  him  to  contend  against:  tbe  boat  could 
safely  hold  but  one,  I  placed  him  in  it,  seized  on  a 
friendly  coop,  and  with  it  trusted  to  the  waves. 

Julia,  My  generous  Henry  !  But  my  father — 

Henry.  The  sea  was  very  boisterous,  and  often 
washed  over  me;  yet,  at  intervals,  I  snatched  a 
short  view,  and  still  saw  his  boat  riding  in  safety. 
At  length,  the  bursting  billows,  showering  so  fre- 
quently their  torrents  over  me,  deluged  my  senses. 
When  I  recovered  them,  I  found  myself  in  a  small, 
vessel,  whose  crew  had  humanely  rescued  me  from 
death. 

Julia.  Oh  !  my  poor  father. 

Henry.  Nay!  droop  not  Julia.  This  vessel  was 
a  sloop  of  war  sailing  for  the  Downs.  Before  I  re- 
covered, it  was  under  weigh,  I  was  therefore  forced 
to  remain  in  it  till  it  gained  its  station.  Landed  at 
Deal,  I  could  of  course  hear  no  tidings  of  your 
father,  whose  boat,  no  doubt,  safely  reached  the 
nearest  shore.  His  not  being  yet  arrived  argues 
nothing  against  his  safety. 

Julia.  But  would  he  not  have  written  to  acquaint 
us  with  it?  News  of  the  wreck  could  reach  us,  but 
no  intelligence  from  him.  No!  he  is  gone!  My 
father  is  gone  for  ever! 

Henry,  My  Julia's  grief  distracts  me.  Still  let 
me  hope  'tis  without  cause;  but  as  no  moment 
should  be  lost  to  prove  it  groundless,  I  will  this 
instant  fly  to  know  the  truth.  Farewell,  my  Julia! 
When  next  we  meet,  I  trust  all  grief  will  vanish. 

[_E.xeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. —  Visorly's  House. 
Enter  Leonard  Visorly  and  Shari'set. 

Leon.  Where  have  you  been?  I  never  wanted 
your  assistance  more,  and  I  have  been  hunting  after 
you  of  late  in  vain. 

Sharp.  Whew!  you  seem  in  a  blessed  humour. 
What  has  produced  such  an  amiable  tone  of  tem- 
per? 

Leon.  All  my  scheme  is  likely  to  be  ruined. 
There  is  a  lover,  a  favoured  lover,  couic  to  light. 
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I,  Sharp.  Oh !  the  deuce. 

Leon.  Yes,  saved  from  the  wreck — d ii !    But 

(here  is  still  otie  consolation,  he  brings  no  tidings 
of  the  father.    The  waves  have  not  spared  him. 

Sharp.  Poor  man  ! 

Leon.  Amiable  tenderness ! 

Sharp.  Mock  as  jou  will,  I  cannot,  like  you, 
steel  my  heart  against  the  common  feelings  of  hu- 
manity. 

Leon,  Psha !  he's  dead.  Will  your  preaching 
re-animate  him  ?  No.  Then  to  the  purpose  of  doing 
service  to  the  living,  of  aiding  your  friend. 

Sharp.  How? 

Leon.  This  girl,  now  the  rightful  inheritor  of  her 
father's  immense  fortune,  must  be  mine. 

Sharp,  But  you  tell  me  of  a  lover. 

Leon,  Yes ;  and  there  is  not  time  for  endeavour- 
ing to  undermine  his  hold  on  her  heart.  Measures 
must  be  adopted,  sudden  and  forcible. 

Sharp.  How  do  you  meatil 
_  Leon,  To  bear  her  away.     Once  in  my  posses- 
sion, all  may  go  smoothly  :  at  her  age,  nay,  at  any 
age,  a  transfer  of  affection  is  no  uncommon  incident. 

Sharp.  But  the  difficulty ;  see  how  she  is  sur- 
rounded. 

Leon,  Difficulty!  every  difficulty  yields  to  the 
fenterprising.  Her  lover  is  gone,  like  a  true  hero 
of  romance,  to  conjure  up  the  dead.  'Tis  easy  to 
get  the  rest  out  of  the  way.  First,  I'll  remove  the 
'main  obstacle,  her  rustic  protector. 

Sharp.  Remove  him  !  how  do  you  mean,  remove 
him? 

Leon.  We  must  lack  invention,  indeed,  not  to 
effect  that.  By  a  hundred  stratagems  we  can 
keep  him  out  of  the  way  long  enough  to  answer  my 
purpose. 

Sharp.  But  I  have  a  trifling  objection  to  his 
being  put  to  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

Leon.  Objection!  what? 

Sharp.  He  only  happens  to  be  my  father. 
,   Leoti.  What  do  you  say?  your  father? 

Sharp.  My  father! 

Leon.  You  astonish  me!  Well,  well,  this  may 
turn  to  account.  Then  you  may  have  influence  to 
bring  him  over  to  my  interest. 

Sharp.  Not  I,  nor  all  the  world,  would  be  able  to 
influence  him  to  a  dishonest  action.  Beside,  friend 
Leonard,  to  let  you  into  a  secret,  I  neither  like 
your  scheme,  nor  wish  to  forward  it.  After  a  long 
absence,  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  meet  my  fa- 
ther, and  when  I  behold  in  him  what  a  glow  of 
youth  an  honest  heart  infuses  into  an  aged  face,  I 
am  determined  to  abandon  my  roguery,  and  try  to 
ipake  the  rosy  honours  of  honesty  hereditary. 

Leon.  You  mean,  then,  to  defeat  my  purposes? 

Sharp.  I  certainly  mean  not  to  aid  them. 

Leon.  But  am  I  to  expect  your  opposition? 

Sharp,  I  hope,  Leonard,  your  own  reflections 
will  render  that  needless.  Could  you  have  fairly 
gained  the  girl's  affections,  I  should  have  rejoiced 
at  your  success,  and  thought  the  society  of  an 
amiable  woman  the  likeliest  school  for  forming  an 
honest  man  ;  but  force,  to  use  force  against  a  lovely, 
helpless  female,  none  but  a  devil  could  inspire  the 
thought,  and  none  but  devils  could  be  found  to 
execute  it. 

Leon.  Bravo  !  one  might  judge  by  your  energy 
that  you  were  a  new  made  proselyte.  Apostates 
are  always  the  maddest  enthusiasts.  But,  fool,  do 
yon  think  I  am  to  be  preached  out  of  my  inten- 
tions 1 

Sharp.  And  do  you  think  I  am  to  be  bullied  out 
of  mine? 

Leon.  Well,  sir,  take  your  course  ;  but  be  cau- 
tions that  you  do  not  thwart  me.  Dare  not  to 
breathe  a  word  of  my  designs,  unless  your  devotion 
to  your  new  tenets  be  warm  enough  to  make  you 
welcome  a  prison  in  their  defence.    Mark  me,  a 


prison.  You  may  remember,  there  are  certain 
bonds  of  yours  in  my  possession,  that  give  me  ai 
entire  a  power  over  your  person,  as  though  yoa 
were  my  purchased  slave.  Remember  this,  and 
act  accordingly.  [£«>« 

Sharp.  How  my  blood  boils  at  the  villain  I  too 
true,  he  has  me  in  his  power  ;  but  I'll  keep  him  in 
view,  I'll  watch  his  motions.  I've  deserved  a 
prison  before  now,  and  have  escaped  it  j  well, 
then,  if  I  am  brought  to  one  at  last  for  a  good 
deed,  all's  square  again,  and  I  begin  the  world  A 
fresh  man. 

Enler  Drooply,  repeating  as  he  enters. 

"  Come  thou  goddess,  fair  and  free, 
In  heav'n  yclep'd  Enphrosyne." 

Sharp.  Why  Drooply!  surprising!  so  sprigbtlv. 
so  gay! 

Droop.  Gay  as  a  lark,  my  boy. 

"  Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  jollity." 

Sharps  What,  have  you  found  your  estate  again? 

Droop.  No:  but  I  have  found  myself  again.  I've 
regained  my  spirits,  and  they  are  worth  all  the 
estates  in  the  universe. 

Sharp.  But  what  has  efTected  this  wonderful 
change? 

Droop.  What!  need  you  ask?  what  can  breathe 
animation  into  a  clod  of  despondency,  but  woman, 
dear,  lovely,  angelic  woman  ? 

Sharp.  So,  you  have  gained  your  spirits  by  losing 
your  heart. 

Droop.  Yes  ;  and  a  man  hardly  knows  he  has  a 
heart  till  he  loses  it.  But,  huzza!  I  am  in  love^ 
and  what  is  more,  I  am  beloved.  D — n  my  estate, 
and  give  me  your  hand,  my  boy,  though  yoa 
won  it  1 

Sharp.  I  won  it!  yes,  and  won  it  fairly,  too. 

Droop.  Who  doubts  it?  not  I,  I'm  sure. 

Sharp.  Why,  then,  may  be  you  ought. 

Droop.  Yoa  are  a  comical  dog. 

Sharp,  I  say,  perhaps,  yon  ought  to  doubt  it. 

Droop.  Heyday  !  the  oddest  kind  of  quizzing, 
this  ;  the  man  who  won  my  estate,  wanting  to  make 
me  believe  I  was  cheated  of  it.  You  are  a  devilish 
droll  dog!  but  I  have  something  else  to  do  than  to 
mind  your  waggery.    (Going.) 

Sharp.  Stay  :  yoa  are  an  honest  fellow,  and  have, 
been  d — d  unlucky  in  your  acquaintance. 

Droop,  Poh  !  poh  !  poh  ! 

Sharp.  Drooply,  when  a  man  assures  you  of  his 
honesty,  I'll  give  you  leave  todoabthim;  but  when 
he  insists  on  his  knavery,  don't  be  so  stnpidly  in- 
credulous. 

Droop,  What  are  you  driving  at  ? 

Sharp.  Plainly  to  tell  you,  you  haye  been  duped^ 
cheated,  robbed. 

Droop.  By  you? 

Sharp,  Yes;  but  I  have  been  only  second  in 
command.  Do  you  remember  by  whose  kindness 
you  were  first  made  happy  with  my  acquaintance? 

Droop.  Hum!  yes,  by  my  friend  Leonard  Vi- 
sorly. 

Sharp.  He  is  my  Commanding  officer. 

Droop.  Leonard. !  my  friend  !  my  patron ! 

Sharp,  Your  plunderer.  He  laid  plans,  which  I 
only  executed  ;  he  received  the  booty,  while  I  was 
paid  but  a  subaltern's  share. 

Droop.  I  am  petrified  ! 

Sharp.  But,  be  silent ;  be  prudent ;  for  I've  bat 
shown  you  your  malady,  without  being  able  to  pre- 
scribe a  remedy.  He  has  played  the  politician  so 
well,  that  his  villany  is  known  only  to  me;  the 
minor  agents  were  all  of  my  employing.  So,  remeja* 
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ber,  don't  break  ont ;  for  you  have  nothing  but  my 
testimony  to  support  an  accusation,  and  he  has 
wound  bissnares  so  well,  that  be  has  mein his  toils. 
Adieu  !  be  cautious ;  and  trust  that  the  day  of  re- 
tribution will  come.  [Exit. 
Droop.  Here  is  a  damper  to  my  gaiety!  not  even 
love  can  support  a  man's  spirits  against  ingratitude. 
I  lost  my  fortune  ;  but  still  I  thought  I  bad  a 
friend  left.  To  find  that  friend,  my— Oh  !  d— n  it, 
I  can't  bear  the  thought.  I'll  go  instantly  and  seek 
Caroline  ;  but  how  to  tell  her  of  her  brother's  vil- 
lauy  ?  I  hope  I  may  not  meet  him  j  I  should  not 
know  how  to — 

Enter  LEONARD  VisoRLY. 

Leon.  Drooply!     {Holding  out  his  hand.) 

Droop.  How  do  you  do  ?  how  do  you  do  ? 

Leon.  What,  won't  you  shake  hands  with  me? 

Droop.  Won't  I  shake  hands  with  you?  that  is  a 
good  joke.  (Holding  out  his  hand,  and  then  drawing 
It  back.)  Not  but  I  think  shaking  hands  a  cursed 
foolish  habit. 

Leon.  Whyl 

Droop.  Because,  in  this  d—d  hypocritical  world, 
one  often  gives  the  gripe  of  friendship  to  a  scoun- 
drel. 

Leon.  Very  true  ;  one  is  often  mistaken. 

Droop.  Yes,  miserably. 

Leon.  But  when  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
a  friend's  real  worth — 

Droop.  It  sometimes  teaches  us  to  consider  him 
a  friend  no  longer. 

Leon.  Your  gloom,  I  find,  has  taken  the  general 
course,  and  led  you  to  misanthropy.  When  men 
have  been  unfortunate,  they  generally  grow  un- 
just. 

Droop.  Yes;  and  for  that  there  is  some  excuse. 
But  when  men  are  unjust  and  fortunate,  too,  what 
black  souls  they  must  have! 

Leon.  Very  true;  but  have  you  had  experience 
of  such  1 

Droop.  Haven't  I  lost  a  fortune  l 

Leon.  Yes;  by  play,  not  knavery. 

Droop.  Why  play  and  knavery  are  so  much  con- 
nected, that  I  can't  separate  them  for  the  soul  of 
me. 

Leon.  You  appear  to  have  suspicions. 

Droop.  No  ;  no  suspicions  at  all. 

Leon.  You  surely  talk  as  if  you  had  doubts. 

Droop.  You  mistake ;  I  have  not  a  doubt  on  the 
subject.  Goodb'ye!  I  am  very  miserable,  and  of 
course  very  bad  company  for  you. 

Leon.  When  we  meet  again  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  you  more  cheerful. 

Droop.  Why,  when  we  meet  again,  Leonard — 
Farewell.  {Exit. 

Leon.  Um !  all  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Can  that 
villain  Sharpset,  have  dared  reveal  to  him — I  fear 
it ;  and  if  he  have  betrayed  me  to  him,  he  will  not 
stop  there.  His  malice,  then,  must  have  a  check;  he 
shall  instantly  be  taken  care  of.  I  have  the  power 
to  secure  him.  The  old  rustic,  whom  he  calls  his 
father,  I  have  been  forced  to  entrap  somewhat 
illegally;  but  he  will  be  safe  till  my  scheme  is  ex- 
ecuted ;  and  then  the  fellow  that  I  have  bribed  to 
8wear  a  debt  against  him,  may,  by  flight,  secure 
himself  from  the  vengeance  of  the  violated  law. 
All  is  well  arranged,  and  this  very  night  shall  put 
me  securely  in  possession  of  my  eastern  beauty, 
and  her  eastern  riches.  [_Exil. 

Scene  II — A  House  of  Confinement, 

Enter  Oakworth  and  Bailiff. 

Oak.  But  what  right,  I  say,  have  you  to  keep 
me  here  against  my  will  ? 


Bailiff.  Lord  love  your  heart !  I  don't  vant  to 
keep  any  gemman  in  my  house  against  his  vill. 

Oak.  Then  let  me  out  directly. 

Bailiff.  You  may  go  farther,  and  fare  worse. 
Vhere  do  you  think  to  go? 

Oak.  Vv  hy  home  to  be  sure. 

Bailiff.  That  is  a  devilish  good  one.  You  are  a 
comical  kind  of  a  gemman  ;  but  a  great  many  co- 
mical gemmen  wisits  me ;  I  sees  most  of  the  vita 
one  time  or  other. 

Oak.  Have  done  with  your  nonsense,  and  let  me 
go  home ;  and  d — e  but  I'll  trounce  you  and  the 
rascals  who  brought  me  here. 

Bailiff.  Vy,  as  for  your  trouncing,  I  laughs  at 
that.     I  does  nothing  but  vat  I  can  justify. 

Oak.  What!  can  you  justify  kidnapping  a  man 
in  the  streets?  I  am  too  old  to  go  for  a  soldier.  If 
I  were  not,  and  my  country  wanted  me,  I  should 
not  need  be  dragged  to  my  duty. 

Bailiff.  Vat  do  you  talk  about  kidnapping  for? 
You  knows  as  veil  as  I  can  tell  you  vy  you  came 
here. 

Ortit.  I'll  be  cursed  if  I  do ! 

Bailiff.  Vy,  you  know,  if  you  paid  your  debts, 
you  could  not  be  brought  into  trouble. 

Oak.  Pay  my  debts!  I  don't  owe  a  farthing  to 
mortal  man. 

Bailiff.  Come,  come,  do  behave  a  little  genteelly. 
There  is  nothing  unlike  a  gemman  in  not  paying 
your  debts  ;  but  it's  d — d  shabby  to  deny  'em. 

Oak.  Well,  sir,  since  you  insist  upon  it,  pray, 
whom  may  I  be  indebted  to? 

Bailiff,  (looking  at  the  writ.)  "  To  Thomas  Tes- 
tify, von  hundred  pounds." 

Oak.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  man.  I  am  not  the 
person.    It  is  a  mistake.    (Noise  without.) 

Enter  Sharpset. 

Sharp.  Ay !  ay !  it's  all  right.  I  owe  the  money, 
that  can't  be  denied.  What!  (seeing  Oakworth.) 
You  here,  sir! 

Oak.  Bless  ray  soul ! 

Bailiff.  Oh!  they  know  von  another;  both  of  a 
kidney,  I  varraut.   Oh !  that  old  one  is  a  deep  one. 

\_A  side  and  exit. 

Sharp.  How  came  you  here,  sir? 

Oak.  Dragged  here ;  dragged  by  main  force. 

Sharp.  On  what  pretence  ? 

Oai.  Because  they  want  to  persuade  me  I  owe  a 
hundred  pounds  to  a  Mr.  Thomas  Testify. 

Sharp.  Whom  you  know  nothing  of? 

Oak.  No  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 

Sharp.  Sir,  there  is  a  rank  villany  going  forward. 

Oak.  Yes,  that  is  pretty  clear. 

Sharp.  You  must  send  directly  for  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land ;  every  thing  dear  to  her  depends  upon  it. 
Therefore,  send  to  her  immediately,  and  tell  her  not 
to  leave  her  daughter — 

Enter  MRS.  Cleveland  and  Gangica. 

Mrs.  C.  Let  me  see  him  instantly;  and,  Gan- 
gica, do  you  stay  under  the  care  of  the  servants. 
My  good  friend,  do  I  find  you  in  a  place  like  this? 

Oak.  And  are  you  so  very  good  as  to  seek  me  in 
a  place  like  this1  How  came  you  to  know  of  my 
being  here? 

Mrs.  C.  You  sent  for  me,  did  you  not"? 

Oak.  No. 

Mrs.  C.  Amazing!  A  messenger  came  to  me, 
acquainting  me  with  your  situation,  and  directing 
me  where  to  find  you ;  on  which  you  may  conclude 
I  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  you. 

Oak.  Dear,  good  creature  ! 

Mrs.  C.  But  who  can  have  been  so  kind  as  to 
inform  me  where  1 — 

Sharp,  The  kindness,  inadam,  was  the  kindness 
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of  the  devil,  yTho  often  puts  on  the  Hemblance  of 
goodness  only  to  betray.  Quit  this  place,  and  re- 
turn home  instantly.  There  is  a  villanous  design 
against  your  daughter.  Your  absence  and  his 
has  been  artfully  caused,  to  effect  her  ruiu. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh  !  horrible  ! 

Sharp.  Lose  not  a  moment  in  questioning,  or  all 
is  lost.    Though  the  debt  alleged  be  a  false  one, 

five  your  draft  for  it,  and  take  him  with  you. 
[aste,  madam,  haste  3  and  heaven  prosper  you. 

lExeimt. 

Scene  III. — The  Garden  belonging  to  OldVisorly's 


Enter  Leonard  Visorly. 

Leon.  The  evening  is  as  dark  as  I  could  wish. 
The  moon  has  civilly  withdrawn  her  intrusive  rays. 
The  mother  and  Oakworth  are  admirably  disposed 
I  of.  My  own  family,  too,  conveniently  from  home; 
i  for,  though  T  am  not  sure  they  would  thwart  a 
I  design  so  greatly  to  my  advantage ;  yet  I  had 
I  rather  be  without  needless  confidants.  Simpson  I 
!    Simpson! 

Enter  Simpson. 
I       Simp.  Sir? 

'    Leon.  Is  the  carriage  at  the  garden  gate,  and 
1    every  thing  in  readiness? 
Simp.  Yes,  sir. 

Leon.  V«ry  well.  Wait  hereabouts,  or  be  at  the 
garden  gate.  [^Exit  Simpson.']  Now,  then,  to  my 
young  lady.  [E«V. 

I       Scene  IV. — An  Apartment  in  Visorly's  house. 

Julia  discovered. 

Julia,  I  wish  my  mother  would  return,  and  bring 
me  news  of  poor  Oakworth.  'Tishard,  that  he,  so 
I  good  and  friendly  to  others,  should  himself  expe- 
\  rience  cruel  treatment.  Alas!  my  spirits  quite  sink 
:  under  the  pressure  of  misfortune.  Oh !  my  dear 
father,  may  I  hope  ever  again  to  be  blessed  with 
■   thy  fond  embrace  ? 

I  £n<er  Leonard  Visorly. 

1'  Ha!  who  is  there  1  {finding  it  to  he  Leonard)  I  beg 

;  your  pardon,  sir,  for  my  childish  alarm  ;  but  I  am 
really  so  weak,  that  I  am  agitated  by  the  slightest 

t,  circumstance.    Indeed,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

II  Leon.  Madam,  my  situation  is  a  most  unfortu- 
'1  tunate  one.  I  hoped,  by  years  of  attention  to  your 
i  every  wish,  to  have  convinced  you,  that  for  you 
!  alone  I  cherished  existence. 

I       Julia,  Sir? 

I       Leon,  But  I  have  the  misery  to  find  your  hand 

\  is  not  unpromised,  nor,  I  fear,  your  mind  uninflu- 

i  enced. 

Julia.  Sir,  my  hand  and  heart  are  both  most 
solemnly  affianced. 

Leon.  Then  all  my  cherished  hopes  are  vanished. 
I  thought  to  have  convinced  you,  by  every  action, 
that  my  soul  was  your's  before  my  lips  should  ven- 
ture the   confession.    I  indulged  the  gay  dream, 

.  that,  by  my  tender  assiduity,  you  might  be  won  to 
sympathy,  and  have  heard  me  breathe  the  vows  of 
love,  with  looks  that  spoke  a  language.  Ah  !  how 
remote  from  what  they  now  convey  :  yet  even  those 
looks,  so  adverse  to  my  wishes,  those  eyes,  could 
they  dart  death,  should  not  impede  me  from  de- 
claring this  heart,  to  you  devoted,  never  will  forego 
its  claim. 

Julia.  Sir,  what  mean  you? 

Leon.    Listed  under    love's   banner,  never    to 

,  desert  his  cause.     You  must — you  shall  be  mine. 

!       Julia.  Horrible ! 

i  '  Leon.  A  whole  life  of  tenderness  shall  atone  for 
wLat  has  now  the  look  of  violence.    (^Approaches 

■■  her.) 


Julia.  Violence!  Oh,  heaven  I  help,  help!  Oh! 
(^She  faints,  he  catches  her  in  his  arms.) 

Leon.  She  is  mine  !  \_Exit,  bearing  her  off. 

Scene  V.~The  Garden. 

Enter  Drooply. 

Droop.  Well,  1  have  found  no  great  difficulty  in 
scampering  over  the  garden  wall  :  if  any  of  the 
family  should  find  me  here,  though,  I  should  be 
strangely  suspected  of  either  an  intrigue  or  a  bur- 
glary. It  was  an  excellent  thought  of  Caroline's 
to  let  me  know  when  we  should  next  meet,  by 
leaving  a  letter  for  me  in  a  sly  corner  of  the  pavi- 
lion, for  there  is  no  trusting  servants.  I'll  e'en  get 
my  dear  little  packet,  and  over  the  wall  again. 
{Going  towards  the  pavilion.)  Ha!  I  hear  somebody 
coming.  {In  his  hurry  to  yet  to  the  pavilion,  he 
stumbles  over  a  garden  chair. ) 

Enter  LEONARD,  with  Jdlia  in  his  arms. 

Leon.  Oh,  you  are  there,  Simpson.  Here,  take 
the  lady  in  your  arms.  A  fortunate  fainting  fit  has 
prevented  outcry.  Place  her  in  the  carriage,  while 
I  return  for  an  instant,  for  I  have  forgot  to  provide 
myself  with  the  most  material  companion  for  long 
jonrnies.  Here,  take  one  of  my  pistols,  and  defend 
your  prize  at  the  hazard  of  your  life. 

[Exit,  leaving  Julia  in  Drooply' s  arms. 

Droop.  Wnat  the  devil  shall  I  do?  and  what 
prize  have  I  got  here  ?  (  The  moon  bursting  by  degrees 
from  a  cloud.)  My  sweet,  pretty  moon,  do  en- 
lighten me  a  little  more,  that  I  may  see  who  I  am 
hugging  so  lovingly  {It  grows  lighter).  Thank  you 
kindly,  my  dear  lady  Luna.  What,  the  young 
East  Indian!  Oh,  that  villain  !  She  revives  !  Don't 
be  alarmed,  madam. 

Julia.  Where  am  I?     Who  are  you? 

Droop.  No  agent  of  villany;  but  one  who  will 
protect  you. 

Julia.  Oh!  where  is  that  wretch?  am  I  in  his 
power? 

Droop.  No,  madam  ;  nor  ever  shall  be.  Ha !  be 
is  coming. 

Julia.  Let  me  fly  from  his  sight. 

Droop.  There,  madam,  into  that  pavilion.  (Ha 
goes  with  her,  enters  it,  and  brings  out  Caroline's 
letter  in  his  hand.)  She  is  safe ;  and  I  have  got  my 
dear  Caroline's  letter  :  so,  now,  Mr.  Leonard,  have 
at  you!  (Leonard  enters;  Drooply  meets  him,  and 
has  put  the  pistol  in  his  pocket.) 

Enter  LEONARD  ViSORLY. 

Leon.  Drooply  !  What  do  you  do  here? 

Droop.  I  am  only  engaged  in  a  little  affair  of 
gallantry. 

Leon.  What,  here?  Do  you  disgrace  my  father's 
house  with  your  gallantries? 

Droop.  Do  you  never  disgrace  your  father's 
house  with  your  gallantries? 

Leon.  Insolent ! 

Droop.  No,  no;  I  must  do  yon  the  justice  to 
own,  yon  carry  your  gallantries  out  of  your  father's 
house. 

Leon,  What  do  yon  mean  ? 

Droop.  Mean!  Sore  yon  forget  Simpson  is  in 
the  secret. 

Leon.  What  of  Simpson? 

Droop.  An't  I  Simpson  ?  Yoa  did  me  the  honour 
to  salute  me  so  just  now. 

Leon.  D n!   Well,  sir,  then  where  is  your 

charge  ? 

Droop.  Here,  you  villain  !   (Presents  his  pistol.) 

Leon.  Drooply,  I  am  in  your  power:  command 
anything;  do  but  this  instant  restore  me  Julia,  and 
you  shall  again  glitter  in  gaiety  ;  again  be  the  rich, 
the  courted  Drooply. 
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Droop.  Yes,  to  be  pillaged  again,  yoa  conclude, 
by  the  well-laid  schemes  of  the  friendly  Mr.  Vi- 
sorly. 

Leon.  Ha!  I  am  traduced — vilely  slandered! 
All  this  I  can  clear  up,  and  will ;  but  the  moments 
are  most  precious  to  me.  Where  is  the  lady? 
restore  me  Julia,  and  make  your  own  terms. 

Droop.  What  terms,  do  you  think,  would  bribe 
me  to  restore  a  lovely  innocent  to  a  villain's  power  ^ 
I  am  poor,  I  am  wretchedly  poor :  but,  would  you 
return  ray  fortune,  would  you  add  your  own,  your 
father's,  nay,  all  the  wealth  of  this  rich  city,  it 
should  not  bribe  me  to  an  act  of  villany. 

Leon.  Be  prudent,  and  attend  to  what  I  say. 

Droop.  I'll  attend  to  one  thing  you  said  most 
strictly.  You  charged  me  to  defend  my  prize,  at 
the  hazard  of  my  life  :  that  I  do  most  willingly. 

Leon.  Drooply,  urge  me  no  further !  I  am  des- 
perate! Julia  must  be  mine.  Be  wise,  accept 
the  offers  of  my  friendship :  don't  risk  my  ven- 
geance. 

Droop.  Your  vengeance!  poh.  What,  because 
yoa  found  me  gentle,  nay,  humble,  to  the  man  I 
thought  ray  friend  and  patron,  do  you  think  I  want 
spirit  to  oppose  a  robber  and  a  ravisherl  Leonard, 
be  assured  it  is  a  vast  pleasure  to  me  to  have  a  pop 
at  you  on  my  own  account ;  but  had  I  no  wrongs, 
sooner  than  be  your  accomplice  in  the  ruin  of  an 

unprotected  woman,  d e,  but  I  would  march 

up  to  you,  if  you  held  a  lighted  match  to  the  touch- 
hole  of  a  nine  pounder.  {Goes  up  close  to  him). 

Oak.  (  Without.)  She  must  have  been  taken  this 
way. 

Enter  Oakworth,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  and  Gan- 
GICA.  The  moment  Oaktoorth  sees  Leonard  and 
Drooply,  he  runs  and  collars  them  both. 

Oak.  Give  her  up,  give  her  up  this  instant,  or 
I'll  throttle  you  both  ! 

Mrs.  C.  Where  is  my  daughter! 

Oak.  Ay,  where  is  the  lady  1  give  her  up  directly. 
Curse  your  pistols,  [  don't  mind  your  pistols;  give 
her  up,  I  say. 

Mrs.  C.  {To  Leonard.)  Heavens!  is  it  you? 
You  concerned  in  this  villany?  Where  is  my 
daughter,  sir? 

Leon.  Ask  that  gentleman  ;  he  has  conveyed  her 
hence. 

Mrs.  C.  You,  then,  that  I  have  accused,  are  her 
defender  :  I  ask  your  pardon. 

Droop.  May  I  perish  if  he  isn't  making  his  bow 
for  the  mother's  civility.  {Aside.) 

Mrs.  C.  Where  is  my  daughter,  sir?  {To 
Drooply. ) 

Leon.  There  is  one  hope  left.  If  he  conveyed 
her  to  the  carriage,  (and  where  else  could  he?)  tliey 
have  doubtless  driven  off  with  her.  Where  is  the 
lady,  villain? 

Droop.  D e,  if  his  impudence  does  not  pe- 
trify me. 

Oak.  {Rushing  up  to  him.)  Ay,  where  is  the  lady, 
villain  1 

Droop*  A  little  patience,  you  shall  know  the 
whole. 

Leon.  No,  sir :  no  fabrications — no  fictions. 
Where  is  the  lady  ! 

Droop.  Should  you  be  pleased  to  see  her? 

Leon.  Doubtless. 

Droop.  Oh!  I'll  do  any  thing  to  oblige  you. 
(Goes  to  the  pavilion  and  leads  her  out.)  Now,  sir, 
why  don't  you  appeal  to  the  ladv  to  proclaim  your 
innocencel  What,  dumb?  Ah!  I  know  your  mo- 
desty of  old.  Then  I  will  speak  for  you.  From 
wbioh  of  us,  madam,  have  you  experienced  this 
outrage? 

Julia.  Oh!  from  him,  from  him.  {Pointing  to 
Leonard.  Mrs.  Cleveland  and  Oakworth  express 
astonishment,  and  Leonard  runhes  out.) 


Droop.  That  is  right,  Leonard,  move  off;  but 
run  as  fast  as  you  will,  the  devil  must  overtake 
yon. 

Mrs.  C.  Then  to  you  I  owe  my  daughter's  pre- 
servation.   Oh!  sir,  accept  a  mother's  thanks. 

Droop.  Offer  them,  madam,  to  Providence  only,  . 
which  made  me  the  humble  instrument  to  preserve 
an  angel,  and  expose  a  fiend.     Where,  madam, 
shall  Ihave  the  honour  of  conducting  you  1 

Mrs.  C.  Any  where,  so  I  avoid  that  hated  habi- 
tation. 

Oak.  Let  us  go,  madam,  to  the  hotel  where  we 
first  arrived. 

Mrs.  C.  And  where,  would  to  heaven,  we  had 
remained !     Come,  dearest  Jalia.  [Exeunt* 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — Visorlys  House. 
Enter  Old  Visorly  and  Leonard. 

Old  V.  Oh  !  Leonard,  Leonard,  it  is  a  bad  busi- 
ness ;  a  very  bad  business.  Oh  !  fie ;  against  her 
will  ! 

Leon.  Seemingly,  sir,  only  seemingly.  The  man 
who  would  deal  successfully  with  the  sex,  must 
often  force  them  to  follow  their  own  inclinations. 

Old  V.  1  don't  know  that ;  but  I  have  found 
that  the  man  who  would  deal  quietly  with  the  sex, 
is  always  forced  to  let  them  follow  their  own  incli- 
nations. 

Leon.  It  was  a  desperate  effort;  but  the  only 
chance  left  for  obtaining  her.  That  foiled,  she  is 
lost  most  certainly  ;  perhaps,  her  fortune,  too. 

Old  V.  Perhaps  !  why,  to  be  sure  it  is. 

Leon.  No,  sir  :  with  your  aid,  the  fortune  may 
be  ours  without  the  least  incumbrance. 

Old  V.  The  fortune  ours!  Eh,  how? 

Leon,  Had  Cleveland  died  unmarried,  you  were 
his  heir. 

Old  V.  Yes.    What  of  that? 

Leoti.  Are  we  sure  he  did  not  die  unmarried? 

Old  V.  We  should  be  pretty  sure,  I  think, 
when  he  has  left  a  wife  and  child  behind  to  con- 
vince us. 

Leon.  Is  she  his  wife?  Can  she  prove  herself 
such  1 

Old  V.  Eh!  You  surely  do  not  doubt  the  mar- 
riage ;  therefore,  to  claim  a  property,  because,  per- 
haps, legal  proof  can't  be  obtained — 

Leon.  Is,  you  think,  not  strictly  within  the  pale 
of  moral  rectitude. 

Old  V.  I  can't  say  but  I  am  of  that  opinion. 

Leon,  Oh !  sir,  despise  all  abstract  refinement, 
and  be  assured  that  you  fulfil  every  moral  obliga- 
tion, when  ^our  conduct  is  sanctioned  bj-  the  laws 
of  your  country. 

Old  V.  There  is  something  in  that:  but  yet 
justice,  you  know,  can  only  be  guided  by  appear- 
ances, and  one's  conscience  will  not  always  ac- 
quiesce— 

Leon.  My  dear  sir,  when  your  conscience  op- 
poses a  legal  decree,  you  should  consider  it  as 
acting  contumaciously,  ,and  that  it  ought  to  be 
silenced  for  contempt  of  the  court. 

Old  F.  If  I  could  be  satisfied  that  they  were 
really  not  married. 

Leon.  There  is  strong  presumption.  Would 
Cleveland's  father,  think  you,  have  endeavoured 
to  dissolve  the  sacred  ties  of  marriage ; — have 
insisted  on  his  son's  abruptly  dismissing  a  wife? 
No,  no,  sir;  depend  on  it>  the  father,  anxious  for 
his  son's  respectability  demanded  only  his  parting 
with  a  favorite  mistress. 

Old  V.  Very  likely,  very  likely.  I  always  said 
you  had  the  way  of  placing  things  in  a  right  point 
of  view. 
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Leon,  Now,  then,  you  are  convinced  of  ihe  recti- 
;  tude  of  your  cause,,  let  me  urge  a  strong  motive 
for  proceeding  with  vigour.  I  have  this  morning 
received  the  unwelcome  tidings  of  the  failure  of  a 
speculation  in  which  I  had  embarked  the  entire 
amount  of  my  whole  fortune,  so  that  I  am  now 
compelled  to  become  a  burthen  to  you. 
I  Old  V.  Oh,  lord,  lord !  dear  me,  how  sorry  I  am 
to  hear  it ;  for,  my  dear  boy,  to  let  you  into  the 
true  state  of  my  affairs.  Lady  Jemima's  cursed 
fashionable  style  of  living,  has  made  such  a  misera- 
ble hole  in  my  property,  that  it  is  not  clear  to  me, 
but  I  may  die  in  a  gaol. 

Leon.  You  amaze  me,  sir!  Then,  this  is  our 
only  resource,  and  at  all  hazards  we  must  accom- 
plish it. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Oak  worth  desires  to  see  both  yon  and 
my  young  master,  directly,  sir. 

Old  V.  Very  well.  {Exit  Servant. 

Leon.  I'll  keep  out  of  his  way  :  he  is  a  passionate 

old  fellow,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  lose  his  temper 

with  me.     Do  you  see  him,  sir,  and  let  him  be  the 

I  bearer  of  your  determination.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  \l.—The  Hotel. 
Enter  MRS.  Cleveland  and  Julia. 

JIfr*.  C.  How  is  my  dear  child,  now? 

Julia.  Better,  much  better,  thanks  to  your  ten- 
der care. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh !  the  wretch,  that  could  alarm  my 
angel  thus,  and  aim  by  violence  to  tear  my  precious 
treasure  from  her  mother's  arras !  Heaven's  ven- 
geance will  await  him. 

Julia.  My  spirits  would,  I  think,  soon  recover 
this  rude  shock,  but  for  the  dread  that  overpowers 
Jne  for  the  fate  of  my  poor  father. 

Mrs.  C.  Ah!  my  child,  I  fear — {Seeing  Julia  much 
distressed. )  Yet,  still,  my  love,  there  is  hope,  that 
hope  we  will  cherish.  Come,  my  child,  take  com- 
fort— take  comfort,  dearest  Julia. 

Julia.  Oh !  what  are  all  the  riches  we  possess, 
without  my  father ! 

Mrs.  C.  Poor  indeed  1  but  we  will  trust  he  yet 
survives,  to  bestow  a  value  on  the  gifts  of  fortune. 

Enter  Oakworth. 

Oak.  Oh,  lord!  Oh,  lord!  Oh,  lord!  what  will 
this  world  come  to? 

Mrs.  C.  What  is  the  matter? 

Oak.  Roguery  !  Villany  !  Infamy  ! 

Mrs.  C.  Where  ?  from  what  quarter  ? 

Oak.  From  the  devil's  nest — the  house  of  the 
Visorly's. 

Mrs.  C.  Pray,  let  me  know  the  worst. 

Oak.  I  will,  I  will.  As  you  desired  me,  I  de- 
manded that  all  the  property  remitted  by  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, should  be  consigned  to  you. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  could  they  refuse  it? 

Oak.  They  did,  they  did — I  mean  the  old  one 
did ;  for  the  young  rascal  took  care  to  keep  out  of 
my  way.    He  was  wise — he  was  wise  there. 

Mrs.  C.  But  on  what  plea,  on  what  pretence 
were  you  refused  ? 

Oak.  A  wicked  pretence  !  a  damnable  pretence  ! 
a  pretence  they  ought  to  swing  for. 

Mrs.  C.  What,  what? 

Oak.  That  they  did  not  believe — they  did  not 
believe — 

Mrs.  C.  What? 

Oak.  Must  I  rell  yon? 

Mrs.  C.  Yes,  pray  do. 

Oak.  That  yon  were — Mr.  Cleveland's  wife- 
Mrs.  C.  Gracious  heaven ! 

Oak.  Yes  ;  and  he  said  that  he  was  heir-at-law, 


and  should  not  part  with  a  sixpence  of  what  was 
his  right. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh!  Julia. 

Julia.  Dear  mother,  can  this  map'H  preposterous 
claim  give  you  a  moment's  concern  1 

Mrs.  C.  My  child,  we  are  lost !    We  arernined ! 

Oak.  What  do  you  say  1 

Mrs.  C.  Never,  till  this  moment,  did  I  reflect 
that  I  have  no  legal  testimony  in  my  possession  to 
prove  myself  a  wife.  Married  in  Tndia,  in  private, 
too  !  My  husband  dead  !  My  child  without  a  proof 
of— Oh,  God  !  Oh,  God  ! 

Oidc.  Compose  yourself,  dear  madam. 

Mrs.  C,  Hard  as  ray  lot  is,  were  I  alone  con- 
cerned, I  might  feel  resignation  ;  but  my  dear  girl, 
my  lovely  Julia — heiress  of  thousands,  is — the 
child  of  poverty. 

Julia.  Dear  mother,  do  not  let  me  add  to  your 
affliction.  With  yon,  with  such  a  mother,  I  can 
bear  poverty ;  I  can  indeed. 

Oak.  Poverty!  no,  no;  not  so  bad  as  poverty. 
You  know  I  have  a  home,  'tis  but  an  humble  one 
to  be  sure ;  and  I  am  a  tough  old  fellow ;  I  can 
work  like  a  horse.  Poverty  I  not  so  bad  as  poverty, 
either. 

Enter  Henry  Melville. 

Julia.  Oh !  Henry. 

Henri/.  Julia!  dearest  Julia,  you  are  in  tears, 
and  yon  have  cause.  I  hoped  to  dry  them,  but, 
alas — 

Mrs.  C.  Then  my  dear  husband  is  no  more. 
(Henri/  holds  down  his  head  despondently,  assenting 
in  silence.)  My  cup  of  misery  is  full.  (After  a 
pause.)  Sir,  you  were  to  have  been  united  to  my 
daughter ;  her  father  sanctioned  your  affections. 
I  am  informed  he  loved  your  merits,  and  thought 
them,  though  uncombined  with  fortune,  sufficient 
to  entitle  you  to  the  heiress  of  his  wealth.  I  now 
must  tell  you,  that  wealth  is  lost  to  her. 

Henry.  For  her  sake  I  lament  it,  not  for  my 
own.  To  her  generous  father's  bounty,  I  owe 
almost  existence :  he  found  me  only  grateful,  and 
his  goodness  called  mere  gratitude  desert ;  for  I 
fear  I  have  no  merit,  but  an  honest  heart:  yet, 
while  that  shall  beat  within  my  breast,  I'll  press 
my  Julia  to  it,  nor  would  I  resign  my  dear, 
my  destined  bride,  to  be  the  husband  of  an  em- 
press. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh!  little  do  the  vicious  know  how 
precious  are  the  sweets  of  virtue  :  that  alone  can 
elevate  the  soul  amidst  calamity  and  poverty. 

\_Exeunt,  with  Julia  and  Henry. 

Enter  Master  of  the  Hotel. 

Master.  (  To  Oakworth,  as  he  is  going  out.')  Sir, 
sir  ;  a  word  with  you,  if  you  please. 

Oak.  What  do  you  wantl 

Master.  This  hotel  of  mine,  sir,  stands  at  a  very 
great  rent. 

Oak.  So  I  suppose. 

Master.  Taxes  come  very  high. 

Oak.  Well. 

Master.  A  great  many  servants. 

Oak.  So  I  see;  and  what  the  devil  is  all  this  to 
me? 

Master.  It  ought  to  make  people  consider. 

Oak.  Don't  plague  me  about  what  people  ooght 
to  consider. 

Master.  To  cut  the  matter  short,  sir,  you  know 
that  one  of  the  ladies,  as  I  came  into  the  room, 
was  owning  her  poverty. 

Oak.  Eh!  what? 

Master.  Yes,  sir;  and  as  I  can't  afford  to  lose 
my  money,  I  beg  leave  to  hint  that  I  shall  look  to 
you  to  see  my  bill  fairly  discharged. 

Oak.  Impudent  scoundrel ! 
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Master.  Sir,  I  thall  teach  yoa  to  use  better  lan- 
gaage  to  a  man  in  his  own  bouse. 

Enter  a  Gentleman,  followed  by  a  Waiter. 

Gent.  Heyday !  notbing  but  bustle  and  uproar. 
Waiter.  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,  sir. 
Gent.  Not  at  all  :  but  no  thanks  for  that  to  the 
careless  dog  of  a  postilion  who  overturned  me.     I 
have   been  quarrelling  with    him   outside  of   the 
house,  and  I  find  you  are  at  the  same  employment 
within.    Get  rae  a  coach  directly.  (To  Waiter.) 
Waiter.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Gent.  Well,  what  is  the  matter,  h^re? 
Oak.  Only  this   worthy   master    of   the    house 
insulting  his  customers. 

Gent.  That  is  an  odd  way  of  recommending 
himself. 

Oak.  (To  Landlord.)  Away  with  you,  and  be 
careful  that  you  let  none  of  your  insolence  break 
out  before  the  ladies,  or  I'll  be  the  death  of  you, 
you  dog !  [  E.vi*  Master. 

Gent.  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  ask, — that  is,  if  there 
he  no  oftence  in  the  question, — are  the  ladies  you 
mention  under  any  pecuniary  embarrassment  ?  for 
it  would  be  a  sad  thing  to  have  ladies  liable  to  the 
rudeness  of  this  unfeeling  fellow. 

Oak.  No,  sir,  thank  heaven!  Even  my  poor 
pocket  could  satisfy  his  paltry  demands.  No,  no  : 
though  they  are  unfortunate,  they  are  not  in  the 
power  of  such  a  pitiful  scoundrel  as  that. 

Gent.  I  am  glad  of  it:  but  still  you  say  they  are 
unfortunate. 

Onib.  Yes  ;  misery  be  the  lot  of  the  villains  who 
made  tbem  so ! 

Gent.  Who  are  those  villains'! 
Oak.  Their  own  relations. 

Gent,  Heav'ns !  what  depravity  !  But  can't  this 
villany  be  in  any  way  redressed? 

Oak.  Only   one  way,   if  at  all ;  and  there  the 
remedy  would  be  as  bad  as  the  disease. 
Gent.  What  is  the  remedy^ 
Oak.  Going  to  law. 

Gent.  If  law  can  give  the  remedy,  redress  is 
certain.  In  this  country,  the  way  to  justice  is  not 
tlirongb  blind  mazes  and  crooked  paths.  No  ;  'tis 
a  public  road,  open  to  all,  obvious  to  all. 

Oak.  That  is  very  true;  but  like  other  public 
roads,  you  would  get  on  a  very  little  way,  without 
money  to  pay  the  toll. 

Gent.  The  warm  interest  yon  take  in  the  cause  of 
your  friends  convinces  me  that  they  are  worthy  of 
it.  I  have  a  fortune,  an  ample  fortune,  and  I  can 
no  way  employ  it  so  satisfactorily  as  in  rescuing 
the  virtuous  from  the  machinations  of  villany. 

Oak.  Sir,  sir,  let  me  rightly  understand  you.  I 
beg  your  pardon  ;  but  do  you,  indeed,  mean  to  em- 
ploy your  fortune  to  relieve  the  distress  of  strangers, 
utter  strangers  to  you? 

Gent.  Certainly,  or  how  should  I  relieve  distress 
at  all?  for  all  that  belong  to  me,  thank  heaven,  are 
above  the  power  of  fortune's  malice. 

Oak.  Bless  you !  bless  you  !  the  widow's  bless- 
ing— the  orphan's — 

Gent.  Nay,  nay,  good  old  man,  I  were  blessed 
enough  for  all  that  I  can  do,  in  seeing  how  happy  I 
have  made  you.  But,  a  widow — an  orphan,  say 
youl  Those  are  sacred  names.  The  husband  gone, 
who  is  protector  to  the  widow?  Heaven.  The 
parent  lost,  who  is  the  orphan's  fatlier?  Heaven. 
The  man,  then,  who  will  not  assert  their  rights,  is 
not  uncharitable  only,  for  he  is  impious.  Good  man, 
why  do  you  tremble  thus? 

Oak.  I  am  old;  I  feel,  now,  I  am  an  old  man  ; 
tend  though  my  nerves,  I  think,  would  bear  me 
Ktoctly  up  un(\er  adversity,  yet,  somehow,  this 
sudden  turn  of  good  fortune  lias  shaken  me,  has 
shaken  me  a  good  deal. 


Gent.  Compose  yourself;  then  tell  the  ladies 
that  I  shall  see  them  very  soon,  for  I  now  must 
go. 

Oak.  Don't  go,  don't  go  yet.  Let  them  hear,  sir, 
from  your  own  lips  your  goodness.  _ 

Gent.  My  business  hence  is  nothing  trivial;  and 
only  a  case  of  misfortune  could  have  detained  ine 
here  an  instant;  therefore,  assure  your  friends — 
But  why  not  debar  myself  a  few  moments  longer  of 
my  own  gratification,  to  convince  them  of  my  cer- 
tain protection?  (Aside.)  My  good  old  friend,  tell 
the  ladies  I  wait  to  see  them.  ^Exit  Oakworth.]  Ay, 
ay  ;  'twill  make  but  a  few  minutes'  dift'erence;  and 
the  dear,  good  creatures  I  so  long  to  behold  will 
forgive  me  when  I  tell  them  that  the  cause  of  my 
delay  was  to  dry  the  tear  of  affliction. 

Enter  Mrs.  Clevi^land,  led  in  by  Oakworth, 
JVLIA following  with  HenrY. 

Mrs.  C.  Sir,  your  goodness — 
Julia.  My  father ! 

Cleve.  My  wife,  my  child !  Oh,  heavenly  powers ! 

[iScene  closes. 

Scene  III. — Another  Apartment  in  the  hotel. 

Enter  Drooply  anrf  Caroline,  a  Waiter  following 
with  a  portmanteau,  and  a  small  iron  box. 

Droop.  Pot  the  things  carefully  into  a  chamber, 
and  be  sure  take  care  of  that  little  box. 

Waiter.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Droop,  And  here  we  are,  my  dearest  Caroline, 
with  the  parson's  blessing  upon  us.  I  hardly  durst 
raise  my  hopes  to  this  happiness,  even  before  your 
worthy  brother  contrived  to  make  me  an  estate  out 
of  pocket;  but,  my  generous  girl,  when  I  reflect 
that  you  take  a  beggar  to  your  arms — 

Car.  Nay,  nay  ;  I  am  only  doing  an  act  of  com- 
mon honesty,  in  paying  the  debts  of  my  family  ;  and 
I  am  to  consider  you  a  very  gentle  creditor  to  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  a  third  of  your  demand,  and 
to  take  charge  of  me  into  the  bargain. 

Droop.  My  dearest  girl ! 

Car.  But,  amidst  our  happiness,  let  us  not  forget 
the  melancholy  situation  of  the  dear  Clevelands — 
Let  us  instantly  try  to  see  them. 

Droop.  Here  comes  the  little  Gentoo,  full  of  glee. 
Oh!  this  looks  well! 


Car. 

Gan 

happy. 

Car, 


Enter  Gangica. 
Gangica! 
Ah  !  you  here!  Oh!  I  glad  ofdat- 


-I  so 


What  has  happened  to  make  you  so? 
Gan.  (Pointing   to  her  heart.)  Dis  too  full  of 
joy  to   let  me  talk.     I  can't  tell  you — but  come — 
come  wid  me — you  know  all — den  you  be  too  hap- 
py to  talk — Come,  come.  lE.veunt, 


Scene  V 
Cleveland, 


-An  Apartment. 


Mrs.    Cleveland, 
Henry,  discovered. 


Julia,    and 


Cleve.  The  villains !  ample  shall  he  their  pun- 
ishment. 

Mrs.  C.  It  will  be  ample,  be  assured  ;  but  do 
not  you  wrest  vengeance  from  that  Power  who  best 
knows  how  to  deal  it;  that  Power  which  never 
withholds  its  succour  from  the  innocent,  nor  lets 
the  guilty  escape  Its  awful  indignation. 

Julia.  Why  did  you  not,  the  instant  that  yoa 
landed,  acquaint  us  with  your  safety? 

Cleve.  Alas !  I  had  lost  the  power  of  doing  so. 
Enfeebled  by  fatigue,  when  I  reached  the  shore,  I 
scarce  had  sense  or  motion,  a  fever  followed,  from 
which  reason  and  health  returned  together. — So,  on 
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the  instant,  I  set  out,  to  be  myself  the  herald  of  my 
safety. 

Henry.  I  sought  you  on  the  coast  near  Port- 
land. 

Cleve,  Well  might  you  hear  no  tidings  of  me; 
for  we  made  oar  landing  at  the  Isle  of  Wight;  to 
the  humanity  of  whose  inhabitants  myself  and 
poor  companions  owe  our  lives.  Think  you  those 
wretches,  the  Visorlys,  will  venture  toyoul 

Mrs.  C.  Convinced  that  you  are  no  longer 
living,  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  instructions  we 
have  given  to  Oakworth  to  communicate,  will  bring 
them  here. 

Cleve.  The  young  one  has  never  seen  me,  and 
Old  Visorly  not  since  I  was  quite  a  child  ;  so  it  is 
impossible  I  should  be  known. 

Mrs.  C.   But  promise  to  preserve  your  temper. 

Cleve,  Depend  on  me 

Oak.  (Without.)  This  vr&j. 

Mrs.  C.  I  hear  Oakworth's  voice.  We  will  re- 
tire. ^Exeunt  all  but  Cleveland. 

£n/<;r  Oakworth,  Old  Visorly,  and  Leonard. 

Oak.  This  is  the  stranger  I  told  you  of.  I  leave 
you  with  the  gentleman,  begging  his  pardon  for 
introducing  him  to  such  d — d  bad  company.  \^Exit. 

Leon.  We  understand  that  you  have  volunteered 
to  defend  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Cleveland.  Are  we 
rightly  informed,  sir? 

Cleve.  You  are. 

Leon.  I  thought  the  days  of  chivalry  were  over. 

Cleve.  So  did  I :  but  since  monsters  still  exist, 
'tis  tit  that  they  revive  again. 

Leon.  You  have  begun  your  career  of  enterprize, 
most  illustrious  knight,  with  rather  a  hopeless  ad- 
venture. 

Cleve,  It  may  not  be  found  so. 

Leon.  Yon  seem  an  intelligent  man.  A  little 
conversation  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  bring  us  to 
the  same  opinion,  and  all  errors  will  be  rectitied 
before  we  part. 

Cleve.  You  need  not  doubt  it,  sir. 

Old  V.  Now,  my  boy,  Leonard,  will  talk  him 
over  in  a  grand  style.  Oh  !  he  is  a  blessing  to  my 
old  age.  (Aside.) 

Leon.  This  woman  has  the  power  of  influencing 
persons  very  much  in  her  favour. 

Cleve.  Innocence  always  has  that  power. 

Leo7i.  Innocence !  You,  perhaps,  are  not  aware 
that  she  has  no  proofs  of  her  marriage. 

Cleve.  Proofs  may  be  found. 

Leon.  In  India,  you  think.  Will  you  go  thither 
for  them? 

Cleve.  I  have  been. 

Leon.  What] 

Cleve.  I  have  been. 

Leon,  Yon  knew  Cleveland,  perhaps*! 

Cleve.  Yes. 

Leon.  Do  you  know  then  of  his  marriage? 

Cleve.  I  was  present  at  it. 

Leon,  You  surprise  me. 

Cleve.  Will  this  satisfy  you  1 

Leon.  A  witness  may  be  suborned.  The  law  will 
scarcely  be  content  with  one  person's  testimony. 

Cleve.  With  mine  it  clearly  will. 

Leon.  You  may  be  mistaken,  sir  ;  it  will  be  rash 
to  risk  it.  I  will  make  an  oifer,  a  handsome  offer 
— We  will  resign  our  claim  to  half  the  fortune, 
manage  the  business  with  the  ladies  as  you  please, 
you  may  depend  on  our  secresy.  We  tender  to  you, 
mind,  to  yourself,  half  the  fortune. 

Cleve.  It  is  a  handsome  offer. 

Old  V.  Very  indeed!  may  be,  yon  think  a  third 
would  be  enough. 

Cleve.  No,  no,  far  from  it;  for  though  the  bribe 
sounds  handsomely,  it  would  be  want  of  policy  in 
<  me  to  take  it. 


Leon.  How? 

Cleve.  For  this  plain  reason,  that,  though  I  admit 
these  ladies  to  be  Cleveland's  wife  and  daughter,^ 
still  Cleveland's  fortune  is  the  right  of — 

Leon.  Whom? 

Cleve.  Me. 

Leon.  You!  by  what  title! 

Cleve.  The  clearest  in  the  world — founded  on 
the  simple  principle,  that  while  a  man  can  prove 
himself  alive,  his  heirs  are  not  allowed  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  property. 

Leon.  Alive! 

Cleve.  Why,  gentlemen,  you  are  very  hard  to  be 
convinced.  Surely  you  should  admit  a  man  alive, 
when  he  is  able  himself  to  tell  you  so. 

Leon.  Confusion ! 

Old  V.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  oh  dear  I 

Cleve.  And,  how  do  you  now  feel  yourselves,  my 
very  worthy  cousins?  (Goes  to  the  door.)  Come, 
come  in,  and  thank  your  kinsmen  for  all  their 
kindness. 

£nier  Mrs.  Cleveland  and  Julia. 

Old  V.  Oh  !  Leonard,  Leonard,  did  I  ever 
think  you  would  have  brought  me  into  such  dis- 
grace ! 

Cleve.  Sensible  rebuke  of  age  to  youth  !  You 
should  have  led  your  son  into  the  path  of  honesty, 
not  been  seduced  by  him  into  the  road  of  villany. 

Old  V.  I'll  go  home,  and  if  I  continue  in  my 
present  mind,  I  think  it  very  likely  I  shall  hang 
mysell  before  to-morrow  morning.  Oh  Leonard, 
Leonard!  [fi*i<. 

CVewe.  With  your  company,  sir,  (to  Leonard)  I 
cannot  dispense,  till  I  receive  assurance  that  my 
property  remitted  to  you  is  vested  as  I  directed. 

Enter  Drooply,  Caroline,  Henry,  uwd  Oak- 
worth. 

Droop,  My  worthy  brother,  give  me  joy. 

Leon,  Your  brother! 

Car.  Even  so,  sir. 

Leon.  You  are  well  paired.  I  wish  you  all 
the  happiness  that  mutual  poverty  can  give 
you. 

Car.  Poverty !  nay,  we  need  not  starve.  My 
estate  is  surely  suflBcient  to  prevent  that. 

Leon.  Your  estate!  You  must  first  persuade  me 
to  resign  the  writings  of  it. 

Car.  Thank  you,  dear  brother:  but  you  happen 
to  forget  you  have  already  done  that. 

Leon.  I !   how — when  ? 

Car.  By  your  direction  I  brought  the  box  to 
town  with  me,  which,  you  said,  contained  the 
writings. 

Leon,  Yes, — ay — that  box — eh  !  let  me  see  it 
— I  have  got  the  key  of  it. 

Droop.  The  key,  my  dear  fellow  !  Do  you  think 
I  do  things  so  cursed  mechanically  as  to  want  keys? 
A  man  just  come  into  possession  of  an  estate,  and 
not  break  open  the  box  that  contained  his  claim 
to  it. 

Leon.  What,  broken  open ! 

Droop.  Yes,  with  a  kitchen  poker.  Lord,  how 
alarmed  you  are!  Yes,  I  broke  it  open,  and  found 
I  had  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone  ;  for,  instead 
of  only  getting  the  writings  of  one  estate,  I  found 
the  writings  of  two — This  lady's  and  my  own. 

A  person  enters  and  converses  apart  with  Cleveland, 
and  then  exit. 

Leon,  Curses  fall  on  me ! 

Droop.  'J'hat  they  will,  fast  enough,  never  fear. 
What  a  shrewd  guesser  you  must  be  !  You  had  the 
wisdom  to  foresee,  that  some  time  or  other,  there 
would  be  a  junction  of  the  properties,  and  you  there- 
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fore  commodioosly  packed  up  the  writings  together. 
Ab,  yea  are  a  considerate  fellow  ! 

Cleve,  {To  Leonard.)  Sir,  we  need  your  presence 
no  longer.  My  property  I  find  is  vested  as  I  ap- 
pointed. Now,  sir,  depart,  loaded  not  with  ray 
reproaches,  not  with  my  malediction ;  for  the 
whole  world's  contempt,  and  the  heaviest  curses  of 
the  injured  would  add  but  a  feather's  weight  to  the 
mountain  of  remorse  which  conscious  guilt  will 
heap  upon  thy  wretched  bosom.  When  I  reflect 
on  the  severity  that  suffering  conscience  can  inflict, 
I  could  almost  forget  my  injuries,  and  pity  thee. 

Leon.  To  palliate  my  guilt  I  do  not  seek — yet, 
injustice,  let  me  declare,  the  erroneous  judgment 
of  the  world  made  me  a  villain.  I  beheld  the  eye 
of  observance  and  respect  ever  directed  to  the 
wealthy;  were  he  fool  or  knave,  no  matter; 
'while  all  that  is  truly  amiable  or  great  in  genius 
or  in  virtue,  when  linked  with  poverty,  was  heeded 
with  the  stare  of  disavowal,  or  the  scowl  of  con- 
tempt. To  be  a  golden  idol  for  the  world's  worship 
was  my  aim.  I  have  lost  my  fortune,  character, 
and  happiness  in  the  attempt,  and  now  must  meet 
in  penury  mankind's  abhorrence,  and  feel  too,  I  de- 
serve it.  ^Exit. 

Mrs.  C.  {To  Caroline.)  I  grieve  to  think  how 
much  you  must  be  aiHicted. 

Car.  I  am  indeed ;  for  with  all  his  unworthiness, 
I  cannot  forget  he  is  my  brother. 

Cleve.  Such  remembrance  honours  you;  for  never 
should  the  principles  of  justice  absorb  the  feelings 
of  nature. 

Enter  Sharpset  and  Gangica. 
Oak.  Ah,  my  good  friend,  you  at  liberty ! 
Sharp.  Yes,  sir,  I  found  bail. 
Oak.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 


Mrs.  C.  Sir,  I  Bljallev6r  feel  myself  your  debtoir. 

Sharp.  Oh,  madam! 

Oak.  I  know  a  way  to  repay  htm,  madam. 

Mrs.  C.  How? 

Oak.  By  making  him  rightful  possessor  of  the 
treasure  he  holds  in  his  hand. 

Julia.  Gangica,  do  you  consent  to — 

Gan.  I  do  all  as  you  please,  ma'am. 

Julia.  I'm  sure  it  will  please  me  that  you  make 
yourself  happy. 

Oak.  Now  I  have  performed  my  promise,  yon 
must  renew  my  acquaintance  with  your  father. 

Sharp.  You  and  ray  father,  sir,  have  neyer  been 
asunder. 

Oak.  Eh  !    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Sharp.  To  restore  you  a  truant  son,  sir,  who, 
till  he  had  atoned  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  for  his 
former  errors,  could  not  hope  to  be  acknowledged 
by  such  a  father. 

Oak.  What,  my  own  boy  turned  out  an  honest 
man  ? 

Sharp.  Yes,  sir;  and  who,  knowing  the  precious 
value  of  that  first  of  titles,  will  never  forfeit  it. 

Oak.  Now  then,  I  can  say,  I  am  completely 
happy. 

Mrs.  C.  Eyer,  ever  may  you  remain  so! — Yoti 
will ;  for  benevolence  like  yours  makes  the  human 
heart  a  heaven. 

Cleve.  The  gratitude  I  owe  to  all  who  have  be- 
friended these  dear  objects  of  my  love,  I  hope  to 
shew  by  something  more  than  words.  What  a  pros- 
pect of  happiness  opens  to  our  view  !  Blest  with 
friends,  proved  such  in  the  trying  moments  of  af- 
fliction— with  fortune  to  command  profusely  every 
luxury,  and  I  trust,  with  minds  to  employ  it  only 
in  pursuit  of  one — the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

[  ISxeuntr 
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ACT  I.     Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Lovemore's  house. 
William  at  cards  with  a  brother  Servant. 

TTiH.  A  plague  on  it!   I've  rained  my  game.   Is 

Serv.  Eqaal.  [forty-seven  good? 

Will.  A  plague  go  with  it :  tearse  to  a  queeu — 

Serv.  Equal. 

Will.  I've  ruined  my  game,  and  be  hanged  to  me. 
I  don't  believe  there's  a  footman  in  England  plays 
■with  worse  luck  than  myself.    Four  aces  is  four- 

Serv.  That's  hard  : — equal,  by  Jupiter !      [teen ! 

Will.  Four  aces  is  fourteen — fifteen.  {Plays.) 

Serv.  There's  your  equality. 

Will.  Very  well:  (plays)  sixteen — seventeen — 
Enter  MusLiN. 

Mus.  There's  a  couple  of  you,  indeed !  You're 
so  fond  of  the  vices  of  your  betters,  that  you're 
scarce  out  of  your  beds  when  you  must  pretend  to 
imitate  them  and  their  ways,  forsooth. 

Will.  Pr'ythee,  be  quiet,  woman,  do.  Eighteen — 
.    Mus.  Set  you  up,  indeed,  Mr.  Coxcomb  ! 

WiU.  Nineteen!  Clubs— (P%i.) 

Mus.  Have  done  with  your  foolery,  will  ye  ?  and 
send  my  lady  word — 

Will.  Hold  your  tongue,  Mrs.  Muslin ;  you'll  put 
ns  out.  What  shall  I  play  1  I'll  tell  you,  woman, 
my  master  and  I  desire  to  have  nothing  to  say  to 
you  or  your  lady.     Twenty — diamonds  :  (Plays.) 

Mus.  But  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Saucebox,  that  my  lady 
desires  to  know  when  your  master  came  home  last 
j  night,  and  how  he  is  ims  morning  ? 

IVill.  Pr'ythee  be  quiet :  I  and  my  master  are 
resolved  to  be  teased  no  more  by  you.  And  so, 
Mrs.  Go-between,  you  may  return  as  you  came. 
What  the  devil  shall  I  play  ?  We'll  have  nothing 
to  do  with  you  I  tell  you. 

Mus.  You'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  !  But 
you  shall  have  to  do  with  us,  or  I'll  know  the  rea- 
son why.    (Snatches  the  cards  out  of  his  hands.) 

Will.  Death  and  fury !  this  meddling  woman  has 
destroyed  my  whole  game. 

Mus.  Now,  sir,  will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  send 
an  answer  to  her  questions — How  and  when  your 
rake-hellj  master  came  home  last  night  1 


Will.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Muslin,  you  and  my 
master  will  be  the  death  of  me  at  last ;  that's  what 
you  will.  In  the  name  of  charity,  what  do  you  both 
take  me  for?  Whatever  appearances  may  be,  I 
am  but  of  mortal  mould :  nothing  supernatural  about 

Mus.  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Powderpuff !         [me. 

Will.  I  have  not,  indeed :  and  so,  do  you  see, 
flesh  and  blood  can't  hold  it  always.  I  can't  be  for 
ever  a  slave  to  your  whims  and  second-hand  airs. 

Mus.  Second-hand  airs  ! 

Will.  Yes,  second-hand  airs.  You  take  them  at 
your  ladies'  toilets  with  their  cast  gowns,  and  so 
you  descend  to  us  with  them.  And,  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  there's  my  master !  Because  he  chooses 
to  live  upon  the  principal  of  his  health,  and  so  run 
out  his  whole  stock  as  fast  as  he  can,  he  must  have 
the  pleasure  of  mj  company  with  him  in  his  devil's 
dance  to  the  other  world.  Never  at  home  till  three, 
four,  five,  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mus,  Ay,  a  vile  ungrateful  man !  to  have  so  little 
regard  for  a  wife  that  doats  upon  him.  And  your 
love  for  me,  is  all  of  a-piece.  I've  no  patience  with 
you  both.  A  couple  of  false,  perfidious,  abandoned, 
profligate — 

Will.  Hey,  hey  I  where's  your  tongue  running? 
My  master  is,  as  the  world  goes,  a  good  sort  of  a 
civil  kind  of  a  husband ;  and  I — heaven  help  me ! — 
a  poor  simpleton  of  an  amorous,  constant  puppy, 
that  bears  with  all  the  follies  of  his  little  tyrant 
here.  Comeandkissme.youjade;  come  and  kiss  me. 

Mus.  Paws  off,  Caesar.  Don't  think  to  make  me 
your  dupe.  I  know  when  you  go  with  htm  to  this 
new  lady,  this  Bath  acquaintance ;  and  I  know 
you're  as  false  as  my  master,  and  give  all  my  dues 
to  your  Mrs.  Mignionet  there. 

Will.  Hush !  not  a  word  of  that.  I'm  ruined, 
pressed,  and  sent  on  board  a  tender  directly,  if  you 
blab  that  I  trusted  you  with  that  secret.  But  to 
charge  me  with  falsehood,  injustice,  and  ingratitude ! 
My  master,  to  be  sure,  does  drink  an  agreeable  dish 
of  tea  with  the  Widow ;  has  been  there  every  night 
this  month  past.  How  long  it  will  last,  heaven 
knows !  but  thither  he  goes,  and  I  attend  bira.  I 
23 
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ask  my  master,  "  Sir,"  says  I,  "  what  time  would 
you  please  to  want  me?"  He  gives  me  his  answer, 
and  then  I  strut  by  Mrs.  Mignionet,  without  so 
much  as  giving  her  one  glance:  she  stands  watering 
at  the  mouth,  and  "A  pretty  fellow,  that,"  says 
she.  "Ay,  ay,  gaze  on,  '  says  I,  "  gaze  on ;  I  see 
what  you  would  be  at ;  you'd  be  glad  to  have  me  ; 
you'd  be  glad  to  have  me.  But  sour  grapes,  my 
dear!  I'll  go  home  and  cherish  my  own  lovely 
wanton."  And  so  I  do,  you  know  I  do.  Then, 
after  toying  with  thee,  I  hasten  back  to  my  master ; 
later,  indeed,  than  he  desired,  but  always  too  soon 
for  him.  He's  loath  to  part :  he  lingers  and  dangles, 
and  I  stand  cooling  ray  heels.  O,  to  the  devil  I 
pitch  such  a  life !  [man,  then? 

Mtis.  Why  don't  you  strive  to  reclaim  the  vile 

Will.  Softly,  not  so  fast !  I  have  my  talent,  to 
be  sure.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  my  talent;  some  influ- 
ence over  my  master's  mind  :  but  can  you  suppose 
that  I  have  power  to  turn  the  drift  of  his  inclina- 
tions, and  lead  him  as  I  please — and  to  whom?  to 
his  wife?     Psha  !  ridiculous,  foolish,  and  absurd! 

Mus.  Mighty  well,  sir !  Can  you  proceed? 

Will.  I  tell  you,  a  wife  is  out  of  date  now-a-days  : 
time  was — ^but  that's  all  over  ;  a  wife's  a  drug  now  ; 
mere  tar-water,  with  every  virtue  under  heaven, 
but  nobody  takes  it.  [face. 

Mus.  Well,  Iswear,  I  could  smack  your  impudent 

Will.  Come  and  kiss  me,  I  say. 

Mus.  A  fiddlestick  for  your  kisses !  while  you 
encourage  your  master  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
best  of  wives. 

Will.  I  tell  yon,  it's  her  own  fault ;  -why  don't 
she  strive  to  please  him,  as  you  do  me?  Come, 
throw  your  arms  about  my  neck. 

Mus.  Ay,  as  I  used  to  do,  Mr.  Brazen !  (Bell 
rings.)  Hush  !  my  Lady's  bell  rings.  How  long  has 
he  been  up  ?     W  hen  did  he  come  home  ? 

Will.  At  five  this  morning  ;  rubbed  his  forehead, 
4— 'd  himself  for  a  blockhead,  went  to  bed  in  a 
peevish  humour,  and  is  now  in  tiptop  spirits  with 
Sir  Brilliant  Fashion,  in  the  next  room.  (Bell rings.) 

Mus.  O  lud !  that  bell  rings  again  : — there,  there  ; 
let  me  be  gone.  [«SAe  kisses  him  and  exit. 

Will.  There  goes  high  and  low  life  contrasted  in 
one  person  :  'tis  well  I  have  not  told  her  the  whole 
of  my  master's  secrets:  she'll  blab  that  he  visits 
this  Widow  from  Bath.  But  if  they  inquire,  they'll 
be  told  he  does  not.  The  plot  lies  deeper  than  they 
are  aware  of,  and  so  they  will  only  get  into  a  puzzle. 
Hush !  Yonder  comes  my  master  and  Sir  Brilliant. 
Let  me  get  out  of  the  way.  Here,  Tom,  help  me  to 
take  away  the  things.  ^Exeunt. 

JSn«er  LovEMOREanrfSiR  Brilliant  Fashion. 

Love.  Ha,  ha!  My  dear  Sir  Brilliant,  I  must 
both  pity  and  laugh  at  you ;  I'll  swear  thou  art 
metamorphosed  into  the  most  whimsical  being — 

Sir  Bril.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  Lovemore,  truce  with 
your  raillery  :  it  is  for  sober  advice  I  apply  to  you. 

Love.  Sober  advice  !  Ha,  ha!  Thou  art  very  far 
gone,  indeed.  Sober  advice !  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  talking  seriously  and  soberly  to  the  tribe 
of  lovers.  That  eternal  absence  of  mind  that  pos- 
sesses ye  all.  There  is  no  society  with  you.   I  was 

d ble  company  myself  when  I  was  one  of  the 

pining  herd  ;  but  a  dose  of  matrimony  has  brought 
me  back  again  to  myself;  has  cooled  me  pretty 
handsomely,  I  assure  you ; — ay,  and  here  comes 
repetatur  haustus. 

Enter  MusLIN. 

Mus.  My  lady  sends  her  compliments,  and  desires 
to  know  how  you  are  this  morning  ? 

Love.  O  lord  !  my  head  acTies  wofully  ;  it's  the 
devil  to  be  teased  in  this  manner.  What  did  you 
say,  child  ? 

jJfK*.  My  lady  sent  to  know  how  yon  do,  sir. 

Love.  O,  right^-your  lady  :— give  her  my  com- 
pliments, and  I  am  very  well :  tell  her — 

Mus.  She  begs  yon  won't  think  of  going  out 
avithovt  seeing  her. 
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Love.  There  again,  now  I  tell  her — tell  her  what 
you  will ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her — I'll  wait  on 
her — anything — what  you  will. 

Mus.  I  shall  let  my  lady  know,  sir.  [^Exit, 

Love.  My  dear  Sir  Brilliant,  you  see  I  am  an  exam- 
ple before  your  eyes.  Put  the  Widow  Bellmour  en- 
tirely out  of  your  head,  and  let  my  Lord  Etheridge — 
Sir  Bril.  Positively  no !      My  pride  is  piqued  ; 
and,  if  I  can,  my  Lord  Etheridge  shall  find  me  a 
more  formidable  rival  than  he  is  aware  of. 
Enter  WILLIAM. 
Will.  Sir  Bashful  Constant  is  in  his  chariot  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  street,  and  has  sent  his  ser- 
vant to  know  if  your  honour  is  at  home. 

Love.  By  all  means :  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Sir 
Bashful.  {Exit  Will.']  Now  here  comes  another 
mortifying  instance  to  deter  you  from  all  thoughts 
of  marriage. 

Sir  Bril.  Psha !  hang  him  ;  he  is  no  instance  for 
me  :  a  younger  brother,  who  has  lived  in  middlinf^r 
life,  comes  to  an  estate  and  a  title  on  the  death  of 
a  consumptive  baronet,  marries  a  woman  of  quality, 
and  carries  the  primitive  ideas  of  his  narrow  edu- 
cation into  high  life.  Hang  him !  he  is  no  example 
for  me.  [time. 

Love.  But  he  is  a  good  deal  improved  since  that 
Sir  Bril.  Pho !  a  mere  Hottentot ;  unacquainted 
with  life,  blushes  every  moment,  and  looks  suspi> 
cious,  as  if  he  imagined  yon  have  some  design 
upon  him. 

Love.  Why,  I  fancy,  I  can  explain  that.  I  have 
found  out  a  part  of  his  character  lately.  Yon  mast 
know,  there  is  nothing  he  dreads  so  much  as  being 
an  object  of  ridicule  :  and  so,  let  the  customs  and 
fashions  of  the  world  be  ever  so  absurd,  he  complies, 
lest  he  should  be  laughed  at  for  being  particular. 

Sir  Bril.  And  so,  through  the  fear  of  being  ridi- 
culous, he  becomes  substantially  so  every  moment. 
Love.  Just  so.  And,  then,  to  see  him  shrink  back; 
as  it  were,  from  your  observation,  casting  a  jealous 
and  fearful  eye  sill  around  him.  (Mimics  him.) 

Sir  Bril.  Ha,  ha  I  That's  his  way  : — but  there 
is  something  worse  in  him ;  his  behaviour  to  hig 
lady.  Ever  quarrelling  and  insulting  her  with 
nonsense  about  the  dignity  of  a  husband,  and  his 
superior  reason. 

Love.  Why,  there  again,  now ;  his  fear  of  being 
ridiculous  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  that.  I  don't 
think  he  hates  my  Lady  Constant.  She  is  a  fine 
woman,  and  knows  the  world.  There  is  something 
mysterious  in  that  part  of  his  conduct. 

Sir  Bril.  Mysterious!  not  to  you  ;  he  is  ever  con- 
sulting you :  you  are  in  all  his  secrets. 

Love.  Yes,  but  I  never  can  find  any  of  them  out. 
And  yet  there  is  something  working  within,  that 
he  would  fain  tell  me ;  and  yet  he  is  shy,  and  he 
faints,  and  he  hesitates,  and  then  he  returns  again 
into  himself,  and  ends  just  where  he  began.  Hark ! 
I  Lear  his  chariot  at  the  door. 

Sir  Bril.  Why  do  you  let  him  come  after  you? 
He  is  a  sad,  troublesome  fellow,  Lovemore. 

Love.  Nay,  you  are  too  severe.  Come,  he  has 
fits  of  good-nature. 

Sir  Bril.  His  wife  has  fits. of  good-nature,  yon 
mean.    How  goes  on  your  design  there  ? 

Love.  Pho,  pho!  I  have  no  design;  but  I  take 
it,  you  are  a  formidable  man  in  that  quarter. 
Sir  Bril.  Who,  I  ?  Psha !  no  such  thing. 
Love.  Never  deny  it  to  me :  I  know  you  hare 
made  advances. 

Sir  Bril.  Why,  faith,  I  pity  my  Lady  Constant ; 
and  cannot  bear  to  see  her  treated  as  she  is. 

Love.  Well,  that's  generous — ^have  a  care,  I  hear 
him.  Sir  Brilliant,  I  admire  your  amorous  charity 
of  all  things :  ha,  ha  !     Hush !  here  he  comes. 
Enter  Sir  Bashful. 
Sir  Bash.  Mr.  Lovemore,  a  good  morning  to  you; 
Sir  Brilliant,  your  servant,  sir. 

Sir  Bril.  Sir  Bashful,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see 
you  :  I  hope  you  left  my  lady  well. 
Sir  Bash.  I  can't  say,  sir ;  I  am  not  Uerphy«ici«i»' 
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.  SirBril.  What  a  brute!    Well,  Lovemore,    I 

liove.  Why  in  such  a  hurry  1         [must  be  gone. 

SirBril.  I  must.     I  promised  to  call  on  a  lady 
over  the  way  ;  a  relation  of  mine,  from  Wiltshire  : 
I  sha'n't  stay  long. 
.  Love,  Very  well — a  Vhoiuieur. 

Sir  Bril.  Sir  Bashful,  your  servant.  Mr.  Love- 
more,  your's.  [Exit. 
.  Sir  Bash.  Mr.  Lovemore,  I  am  glad  he  is  gone  ; 
for  I  have  something  to  advise  with  you  about. 

Jjove.  Have  you? 

Sir  Bash.  I  have  had  another  brush  with  my  wife  ! 

Love.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Sir  Bashful.  I  am  per- 
fectly glad  of  it.  {Aside.) 

Sir  Bash.  Ay  !  and  pretty  warm  the  quarrel  was. 
"Sir  Bashful,"  says  she,  "I  wonder  you  will  dis- 
grace yourself  at  this  rate  :  you  know  my  pin-money 
is  not  suHicient.  My  mercer  has  been  with  me 
again.  I  can't  bear  to  be  dunn'd  at  this  rate:" 
and  then  she  added  something  about  her  quality  : 
jou  know,  Mr.  Lovemore,  {smiling)  she  is  a  wo- 
man of  quality. 

Love.  Yes,  and  a  fine  woman,  too ! 

Sir  Bash.  No — no — no:  do  you  think  she  is  a 
fine  woman  ■? 

Love.  Most  certainly — a  very  fine  woman! 

Sir  Bash.  {Smiling.)  Why,  yes;  I  think  she  is 
what  you  may  call  a  fine  woman.  She  keeps  good 
companj',  Mr.  Lovemore. 

Love.  The  very  best. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  yes  ;  that  she  does  ;  your  tiptop  ; 
none  else;  but  one  would  not  encourage  her  too 
much,  for  all  that,  Mr.  Lovemore.  The  world  would 
think  me  but  a  weak  man  if  I  did. 

Love.  The  world  will  talk,  Sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bash.  So  it  will;  and  so  I  answered  her 
stoutly.  "  Madam,"  says  I,  "  a  fig  for  your  quality  ; 
don't  quality  me;  I'll  act  like  a  man  of  sense,  ma- 
dam ;  and  I'll  be  master  in  my  own  house,  madam. 
I  have  made  a  provision  for  the  issue  of  our  mar- 
riage in  the  settlement,  madam  ;  and  I  would  have 
you  to  know,  that  I  am  not  obliged  to  pay  for 
your  cats,  and  your  dogs,  and  your  squirrels,  and 
jour  monkeys,  and  your  gaming  debts."         [said. 

Love.  How  could  you"!     That  was  too  sharply 

iSjV  Bash.  Ay,  ay  1  I  gave  it  her  :  but  for  all  that, 
{smiling)  I — I — J  am  very  good-natured  at  the 
bottom,  Mr.  Lovemore. 

Love.  I  dare  say  you  are,  Sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  yes  ;  but  a  man  must  keep  up  his 
^ own  dignity.   I'll  tell  you  what  I  did;  I  went  to 
the  mercer's  myself,  and  paid  him  the  money. 

Love.  Did  you  ■? 

Sir  Bash.  I  did  :  but  then  one  would  not  let  the 
world  know  that.    No,  no. 

Love.  By  no  means.  [uxorious. 

Sir  Bash.   It  would  make  them   think   me  too 

Love.  So  it  would.  I  must  encourage  that  notion 
of  his.    {Aside.) 

Sir  Bash.  And  so  I  told  him  :  "  Mr.  Lutestring," 
says  I,  "mum's  the  word — there  is  your  money  ; 
but  let  nobody  know  that  I  paid  you  slyly." 

Love.  Well,  you  have  the  handsomest  way  of 
doing  a  genteel  thing — 

Sir  Bash.  But  that  is  not  all  I  have  to  tell  you. 

^ve.  No  !  [secret  than  that. 

Sir  Bash.  No,  no :    {smiling)   1  have  a  deeper 

Love.  Have  you  ? 

Sir  Bash.  I  have  ; — may  I  trust  you? 

Love.  O !  upon  my  honour. 

Sir  Bash.  Well,  well !  I  know  you  are  my  friend  : 
I  know  you  are,  and  I  have  great  confidence  in  you. 
Lookye,  Mr.  Lovemore,  you  must  know — 
Enter  M  Us  LIN. 

Mus.  Sir,  my  lady  desires  to  know,  if  you  will 
drink  a  dish  of  tea  with  her  this  morning  1 

Love.  I  desire  I  may  not  be  teased  in  this  man- 
ner :  tell  your  mistress — go,  go  about  your  business. 

Sir  Bash.  {Aside.)  Ay!  I  see  he  don't  care  a 
enerry-stone  for  his  wife.  [ful — 

.  Jiove.  I  bate  this  interruption.  Well,  Sir  Bash- 
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Sir  Bash.  No  ;  he  does  not  care  a  pinch  of  snuQ 
for  her.  (Aside.) 

Love.  Well :  proceed,  Sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bash.  It  does  not  signify,  Mr.  Lovemore  ; 
it's  a  foolish  affair ;  I  won't  trouble  you  about  it. 

Love.  Nay,  that's  unkind. 

Sir  Bash.  Well,  well  I  come,  I  will.  Do  you 
think  Muslin  did  not  overhear  us. 

Love.  Not  a  syllable.  Come,  come,  we  are  safe. 

Sir  Bash.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  first : — 
pray  now,  have  you  any  regard  for  your  lady? 

Love.  The  highest  value  for  her. 

Sir  Bash.  I  repose  it  with  you.  You  must  know, 
Mr.  Lovemore,  as  I  told  you,  I  am  at  the  bottom, 
very  good-natured ;  and  though  appearances  may 
in  some  sort — {Sir  Brilliant  sings  without) — We 
are  interrupted  again. 

Enter  SiR  BRILLIANT. 

Sir  Bril.  Well,  I  have  paid  my  visit,  Lovemore. 

Love.  This  is  the  most  cross  accident — So,  Sir 
Brilliant— 

Sir  Bash.  Ah  !  I  see  there  is  no  going  on  now. 
Mr.  Lovemore,  I  wish  you  a  good  day. 

Love.  Pho !  pr'ythee — you  sha'n't  go. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  yes;  another  time.  Suppose  you 
call  at  my  house  at  one  o'clock  ;  nobody  shall  in- 
terrupt us  there.  {Aside  to  Love.) 

Love.  With  all  my  heart. 

Sir  Bash.  Do  so,  then ;  do  so  :  we'll  be  snug  by 
ourselves.  Well,  Mr.  Lovemore,  your  servant;  a 
good  morning.  Sir  Brilliant,  I  kiss  your  hand. 
You  won't  forget,  Mr.  Lovemore. 

Love.  Depend  upon  me. 

Sir  Bash.  Very  well.  He  is  the  only  friend  I 
have.  [Exit. 

Love.  Ha,  ha!  You  broke  in  upon  us  in  the  most 
critical  ra  oment.  He  was  j  ust  going  to  communicate — ■ 

SirBril.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  did  not  know — 

Love.  Nay,  it's  no  matter ;  I  shall  get  it  out  of 
him  another  time. 

Enter  MusLiN. 

Mus.  My  lady,  sir,  is  quite  impatient. 

Love.  Psha !  for  ever  teasing !  I'll  wait  upon 
her  presently.  [E.xif  Muslin. 

Sir  Bril.  I'll  step  and  entertain  her  while  you 
dress.     May  I  take  that  liberty,  Lovemore  1 

Love.  You  know  you  may  ;  no  ceremony :  how 
could  you  ask  such  a  question?  Apropos,  but,  Sir 
Brilliant,  first  step  one  moment  into  my  study ;  I 
want  just  one  word  with  you. 

Sir  Bril.  I  attend  you. 

Love.  This  absurd  Sir  Bashful !  Ha,  ha !  A  ridi- 
culous, unaccountable — Ha,  ha  !  [^E.veunt. 

Scene  II. — Another  Apartment. 
Mrs.  Lovemore  discovered,  and  a  Maid  attending. 

Mrs.  Love.  This  trash  of  tea  I  I  don't  know  why 
I  drink  so  much  of  it.  Heigho !  I  wonder  what 
keeps  Muslin ;  do  you  step,  child,  and  see  if  she  is 
come  back. 

Maid.  Yes,  ma'am.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Love.  Surely,  never  was  any  poor  woman 
treated  with  such  cruel  indifierence ;  nay,  with  such 
an  open,  undisguised  insolence  of  gallantry. 
Enter  MuSLlN. 

Mrs.  Love.  Well,  Muslin,  have  you  seen  his 
prime  minister? 

Mus.  Yes,  ma'am,  I  have  seen  Mr.  William; 
and  he  says  as  how  my  master  came  home,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  at  five  this  morning,  and  in  a  huge 
pickle.  He  is  now  in  his  study,  and  has  Sir  Bril- 
liant Fashion  with  him. 

Mrs.  Love.  Is  he  there  again  1 

Mus.  He  is,  ma'am ;  and,  as  I  came  by  the  door, 
I  heard  them  both  laughing  as  loud  as  anything. 

Mrs.  Love.  About  some  precious  mischief,  I'll 
be  sworn  ;  and  all  at  my  cost  too.   Heigho  I 

Mus.  Dear  ma'am,  why  will  you  chagrin  your- 
self about  a  vile  man,  that  is  not  worth — no,  as  I 
live  and  breathe — not  a  single  sigh. 

Mrs.  Love.  What  can  I  do,  Muslin? 

Mus,  Do,  ma'am!    Lard!  if  I  was  as  you,  I'd 
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do  for  him  :  as  I  am  a  living  cbristian,  I  would.  If 
I  could  not  cure  my  grief,  I'd  find  some  comforts, 
that's  what  I  would. 

Mrs.  Love.  Heigho  !  I  have  no  comfort. 
Mus.  No  comfort,  ma'aml  Whose  fault,  then? 
Would  anybody  but  you,  ma'am — it  provokes  me 
to  think  of  it.  Would  anybody,  ma'am,  young  and 
handsome  as  you  are,  with  so  many  accomplish- 
ments, ma'am,  sit  at  home  here,  as  melancholy  as 
a  poor  servant  out  of  place  ?  And  all  this,  for  what  ? 
Why,  for  a  husband  f  and  such  a  husband  !  What 
do  you  think  the  world  will  say  of  you,  ma'am,  if 
you  go  on  this  way? 

Mrs.  Love.  1  care  not  what  they  say.  I  am  tired 
of  the  world,  and  the  world  may  be  tired  of  me,  if 
it  will :  my  troubles  are  my  own  only,  and  I  must 
endeavour  to  bear  them.  Who  knows  what  pa- 
tience may  do?  If  Mr.  Lovemore  has  any  feeling 
left,  my  resignation  may,  some  day  or  other,  have 
its  effect,  and  incline  him  to  do  me  justice. 

Mus.  But,  dear  ma'am,  that's  waiting  for  dead 
men's  shoes.  Incline  him  to  do  you  justice!  What 
signifies  expecting  and  expecting?  Give  me  a  bird 
in  the  hand.  Lard,  ma'am,  to  be  for  ever  pining 
and  grieving !  Dear  heart !  if  all  the  women  in 
London,  in  your  case,  were  to  sit  down  and  die  of 
the  spleen,  what  would  become  of  all  the  public 
places?  They  might  turn  Vauxball  to  a  hop-garden, 
make  a  brew-house  of  Ranelagh,  and  let  both  the 
playhouses  to  a  methodist  preacher.  We  should 
not  have  the  racketing  with  them  we  have  now  : 
"  John,  let  the  horses  be  put  to — John,  go  to  my 
Lady  Trumpabout's,  and  invite  her  to  a  small  party 
of  twenty  or  thirty  card-tables— John,  run  to  my 
Lady  Catgut,  and  let  her  Ladyship  know  I'll  wait 
on  her  to  the  new  opera — John,  run  as  fast  as  ever 

you  can,  with  my  compliments  to  Mr. ,  and 

tell  him,  I  shall  take  it  as  the  greatest  favour  on 
earth,  if  he  will  let  me  have  a  side-box  for  the  new 
play  :  no  excuse,  tell  him."  They  whisk  about  the 
town,  and  rantipole  it  with  as  unconcerned  looks, 
and  as  florid  outsides,  as  if  they  were  treated  at 
home  like  so  many  goddesses,  though  every  body 
knowspossession  has  ungoddessed  them  all  long  ago; 
and  their  husbands  care  no  more  for  them, — no,  by 
jingo  !  no  more  than  they  do  for  their  husbands. 
Mrs.  Love.  You  run  on  at  a  strange  rate. 
Mus.  Dear  ma'am,  'tis  enough  to  make  a  body 
run  on.  If  every  body  thought  like  you — 
Mrs.  Love.  If  every  body  lov'd  like  me ! 
Mus.  A  brass  thimble  for  love,  if  it  is  not  an- 
swered by  love.  What  the  deuce  is  here  to  do? 
Shall  I  go  and  fix  my  heart  upon  a  man,  that  shall 
despise  me  for  that  very  reason ;  and,  "  Ay,"  says 
he,  "  poor  fool,  I  see  she  loves  me ;  the  woman's 
well  enough,  only  she  has  one  inconvenient  circum- 
stance about  her:  I'm  married  to  her,  and  marriage 
is  the  devil."  And,  then,  when  he's  going  a  roguing, 
smiles  impudently  in  your  face,  and  "My  dear, 
divert  yourself,  I'm  just  going  to  kill  half-an-hour 
at  the  chocolate-house,  or  to  peep  in  at  the  play  : — 
your  servant,  my  dear,  your  servant."  Fie  upon 
em!  I  know  'em  all.  Give  me  a  husband  that  will 
enlarge  the  circle  of  my  innocent  pleasures  :  but  a 
husband  now-a-days,  ma'am,  is  no  such  a  thing.  A 
husband  now,  as  I  hope  for  mercy !  is  nothing  at 
all  but  a  scare-crow  ;  to  shew  you  the  fruit,  but 
touch  it  if  you  dare.  A  husband  I  the  devil  take 
'em  all ! — Lord  forgive  me  for  swearing — is  nothing 
but  a  bug-bear,  a  snap-dragon  :  a  husband,  ma'am, 
is —  [see  what  keeps  that  girl. 

Mrs.  Love.  Pr'ythee,  peace  with  yourtongue,  and 
Mus.  Yes,  ma  am.  Why,  Jenny !  Why  don'tyou 
come  up  to  my  lady  ?  What  do  you  stand  a  gossiping 
there  for?  A  husband,  ma'am,  is  a  mere  monster  ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  one  makes  him  so — then,  for  cer- 
tain, he  is  a  monster  indeed ;  and  if  one  does  not 
makes  him  so,  then  he  behaves  like  a  monster ;  and 
of  the  two  evils,  by  my  troth — Ma'am,  was  you  ever 
at  the  play  of  Catharine  and  Mercutio?  The  rile 
man  calls  his  wife  his  goods,  and  his  chattels,  and 
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his  household  stuff.  There  you  may  see,  ma'am, 
what  a  husband  is  ;  a  husband  is — but  here  comes 
one  will  tell  you  :  here  comes  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion  ; 
ask  his  advice,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Love.  His  advice  !  Ask  advice  ofthe  man  who 
has  estranged  Mr.  Lovemore's  affections  from  roe? 
Mus.  Well,  I  protest  and  vow,  ma'am,  I  think 
Sir  Brilliant  a  very  pretty  gentleman.  He's  the 
very  pink  of  the  fashion.  He  dresses  fashionably, 
lives  fashionably,  wins  your  money  fashionably, 
loses  his  own  fashionably,  and  does  every  thing 
fashionably  :  and,  then,  he  is  so  lively,  and  talks  so 
lively  ;  and  so  much  to  say,  and  so  never  at  a  loss. 
But  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Sir  Brilliant,  singing. 
Sir  Bril.  Mrs.  Lovemore,  your  most  obedient 
very  humble  servant.  But,  my  dear  madam,  what 
always  in  a  vis-a-vis  party  with  your  suivanle? 
You  will  afford  me  your  pardon,  my  dear  madam, 
if  I  avow  that  this  does  a  little  wear  the  appearance 
of  misanthropy. 

Mrs.  Love.  Far  from  it,  Sir  Brilliant ;  we  were 
engaged  in  your  panegyric. 

Sir  Bril.  My  panegyric  !  Then  I  am  come  most 
apropos  to  give  a  helping  hand  towards  making  it 
complete.  Mr.  Lovemore  will  kiss  your  hand  pre- 
sently, ma'am  ;  he  has  not,  as  yet,  entirely  adjusted 
his  dress.  In  the  meantime,  I  can,  if  you  please, 
help  you  to  some  anecdotes  which  will,  perhaps, 
enable  you  to  colour  your  canvas  a  little  higher. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  hope  you  will  be  sure,  among  those 
anecdotes — you  may  go.  Muslin— not  to  omit  the 
egregious  exploit  of  seducing  Mr.  Lovemore  en- 
tirely from  his  wife.  [^Exil  Muslin. 
Sir  Bril.  I,  ma'am!  Let  me  perish,  ma'am — 
Mrs.  Love.  O,  sir,  I  am  no  stranger  to — 
Sir  Bril.  May  fortune  eternally  forsake  me,  and 
beauty  frown  on  me,  if  ever —  [liant. 
Mrs. Love.  Don't  protest  too  strongly,  Sir  Bril- 
Sir  Bril.  May  I  never  hold  four  by  honours — 
Mrs.  Love.  O,  sir,  it  is  in  vain  to  deny — 
Sir  Bril.  Nay,  but  my  dear  Mrs.  Lovemore,  give 
me  leave.  I  alienate  the  affectionsof  Mr.  Lovemore! 
Consider,  madam  ;  how  would  this  tell  in  Westmin- 
ster-hall ?     Sir  Brilliant   Fashion,  how  say  you ; 
guilty  of  this  indictment,  or  not  guilty?    Not  guilty, 
poz.     Thus  issue  is  joined ;  you  enter  the  court, 
and,  in  sober  sadness,  charge  the  whole  plump  upon 
me,  withoutaword  as  to  the  how,  when,  and  where; 
no  proof  positive, — there  ends  the  prosecution. 
Mrs.  Love.  But,  sir,  your  stating  of  the  case. 
Sir  Bril.  Dear  ma'am,  don't  interrupt — 
Mrs.  Love.  Let  me  explain  this  matter — 
Sir  Bril.  Nay,  Mrs.  Lovemore,  allow  me  fair 
play  :  I  am  now  upon  my  defence.  You  will  please 
to  consider,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  Mr.  Love- 
more is  not  a  ward,  nor  I  a  guardian  •,  that  he  is  his 
own  master  to  do  as  he  pleases  ;  that  Mr.  Lovemore 
is  fond  of  gaiety,  pleasure,  and  enjoyment ;  that  he 
knows  how  to  live  ;  to  make  use  of  the  senses  na- 
ture has  given  him,  and  pluck  the  fruit  that  grows 
around  him.     This  is  the  whole  affair.     How  say 
ye,  gentlemen  of  the  jury? — Not  guilty.     There, 
ma'am,  you  see, — not  guilty. 

Mrs.  Love.  You  run  on  finely.  Sir  Brilliant ;  but 
don't  imagine  that  this  bantering  way — 

Sir  Bril.  Acquitted  by  my  country,  ma'am,  you 
see, — fairly  acquitted! 

Mrs.  Love.  After  the  very  edifying  counsel  yoti  i 
give  Mr.  Lovemore,  this  loose  strain  of  your's.  Sir 
Brilliant,  is  not  at  all  surprising ;  and,  sir,  your  i 
Sir  Bril.  My  late  project!  [late  project—^ 

Mrs.  Love.  Yes,  sir  :  not  content  with  leadinjr  | 
Mr.  Lovemore  into  a  thousand  dissipations  from  au  I 
conjugal  affection  and  domestic  happiness,  yon  hav* 
lately  introduced  him  to  your  Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Sir  Bril.  Ma'am,  he  does  not  so  much  as  know  < 

Mrs.  Bellmour.  [is  but  a  poor^ 

Mrs.  Love.  Fie  upon  it.  Sir  Brilliant!  Falsehood' 

Sir  Bril.  Falsehood,  I  disdain,  ma'am;  and  T« 

Sir  Brilliant  Fashion,  declare,  that  Mr.  Lovemore, 
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your  husband,  is  not  acquainted  with  the  Widow 
I    Bellmour.    You  don't  know  that  lady,  ma'am ;  but 
I    I'll  let  you  into  her  whole  history— her  whole  his- 
tory, ma'am : — pray  be  seated.    The  Widow  Bell- 
mour is  a  ladj  of  so  agreeable  a  vivacity,  that  it  is 
'    no  wonder  ail  the  pretty  fellows  are  on  their  knees 
to  her.  Her  manner  so  entertaining,  such  quickness 
of  transition  from  one  thing  to  another;  and  every- 
I    thing  she  does,  does  so  become  her:  and  then  she 
,   has  such  a  feeling  heart,  and  such  generosity  of 
I    sentiment ! 

[  Mrs.  Love.  Mighty  well,  sir !  She  is  a  very 
•  vestal :  and  a  vestal  from  your  school  of  painting 
:  must  be  very  curious.  But  give  me  leave,  sir — 
;  How  comes  it  that  you  desist  from  paying  your 
(   addresses  in  that  quarter? 

Sir  Bril,  Why,  faith,  I  find  that  my  Lord  George 

Etheridge,  who  I  thought  was  out  of  the  kingdom, 

is  the  happy  man  :  and  so  all  that  remains  for  me, 

is  to  do  justice  to  the  lady,  and  console  myself  in 

'    the  best  manner  I  can,  for  the  insufficiency  of  my 

I       Mrs.  Love.  And  may  I  rely  on  this?  [pretensions. 

]        Sir  Bril.  May  the  first  woman  I  put  the  question 

t   to  strike  me  to  the  centre  with  a  supercilious  eye- 

;  brow,  if  every  syllable  is  not  minutely  true:  so 

;   that  you  see,  ma'am,  I  am  not  the  cause  of  your 

inquietude.  There  is  not  on  earth  a  man  that  could 

I   be  more  averse  from  such  a  thing ;  nor  a  person  in 

i   the  world,  who  so  earnestly  aspires  to  prove  the 

I   tender  esteem  he  bears  ye.  You  see,  my  dear  ma'am, 

i   we  both  have  cause  of  discontent ;  we  are  both  dis- 

1    appointed, — both  crossed  in  love  :  and  so,  ma'am, 

t   the  least  we  can  do  is,  both  heartily  join  to — 

j       Love.  (Speaks  within,^  William  !  is  the  chariot 

i  at  the  door? 

Sir  Bril.  We  are  interrupted — there's  my  friend. 

Eriter  Lovemore. 

Love.    Very  well:    let  the  chariot   be  brought 

round  directly.     How  do  you  do  this  morning,  my 

dear?     Sir  Brilliant,  I  beg  your  pardon.     How  do 

you  do,  my  dear  ?   (  With  an  air  of  cold  civility  to 

'  Mrs.  Love. ) 

Mrs.  Love.  Only  a  little  indisposed  in  mind  ;  and 
indisposition  of  the  mind  is  of  no  sort  of  conse- 
quence— not  worth  a  cure. 

Love.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Lovemore  :  in- 
disposition of  the  mind — Sir  Brilliant,  that  is  really 
!  a  mighty  pretty  ring  you  have  on  your  finger. 

Sir  Bril.  A  bauble:  will  you  look  at  it "! 
jl       Mrs.  Love.  Though  I  have  but  few  obligations  to 
i|  Sir  Brilliant,  yet  I  fancy  I  may  ascribe  to  him  the 

favour  of  this  visit,  Mr.  Lovemore. 
j  Love.  {Looking  at  the  ring.)  Nay,  now  positively 
!  yon  wrong  me  ;  I  was  obliged  to  you  for  your  civil 
inquiries  concerning  me  this  morning ;  and  so,  on 
j  my  part,  I  came  to  return  the  compliment  before  I 
;  go  abroad.  Upon  my  word,  'tis  very  prettily  set. 
^  (Gives  the  ring.') 

Mrs.  Love.  Are  you  going  abroad,  sir? 
Love,  A  matter  of  business ;    I  hate  business  ; 
but  business  must  be  done.  (Playing  with  his  watch- 
chain.  )  Pray  is  there  any  news  ? — any  news,  my  dear? 
Mrs.  Love.  It  would  be  news  to  me,  sir,  if  you 
■  would  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  whether  I 
'  may  expect  the  favour  of  your  company  to  dinner? 
Love.  It  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  answer 
'  such  a  question,  because  I  can  give  no  direct  posi- 
tive answer  to  it ;  as  things  happen — perhaps  I  may 
■ — perhaps  may  not.     But  don't  let  me  be  of  any 
inconvenience  to  yon ;  it  is  not  material  where  a 
body  eats.    Apropos,  you  have  heard  what  hap- 
pened?   (^To  Sir  Brilliant.) 
Sir  Bril.  When,  and  where? 
Love.  A  word  in  your  ear — Ma'am,  with  your 
i  permission —  [Lovemore — 

Mrs.  Love.  That  cold,  contemptuous  civility,  Mr. 
'  Love.  Psha!  pr'ythee,  now — how  can  you,  my 
dear?  That's  very  peevish  now,  and  ill-natured. 
:  It  is  but  about  a  mere  triQe. — Harkye,  {whispers) 
'  I  lost  everything  I  played  for  after  you  went :  the 
I  foreigner  and  he  understand  one  another. — I  beg 
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pardon,  ma'am,  it  was  only  about  an  aflair  at  the 
opera. 

Mrs.  Love.  The  opera,  Mr.  Lovemore,  or  anytbijit^, 
is  more  agreeable  than  my  company. 

Love.  You  wrong  me,  now  ;  I  declare  you  wrong 
me  ;  and  if  it  will  give  you  any  pleasure,  I'll  sup 
at  home. — Can't  we  meet  at  the  St.  Alban's  to- 
night?    {Aside  to  Sir  Bril.) 

Mrs.  Love.  I  believe  I  need  not  tell  you  what 
pleasure  that  would  give  me :  but  unless  the  plea- 
sure is  mutual,  Mr.  Lovemore — • 

Love.  Ma'am,  I — I — I  perceive  all  the  delicacy 
of  that  sentiment ;  but — a — I  shall  incommode  you ; 
you  possibly  may  have  some  private  party  ;  and  it 
would  be  very  unpolite  in  me  to  obstruct  your 
schemes  of  pleasure — would  it  not.  Sir  Brilliant? 
{Laughs.")  [Ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Bril.  It  would  be  gothic  to  the  last  degree. 

Love.  Ha,  ha !  to  be  sure :  for  me  to  be  of  the 
party,  would  look  as  if  we  lived  together  like  our 
friend,  Sir  Bashful  Constant  and  his  lady,  who  are 
for  ever  like  two  game-cocks,  ready  armed  to  goad 
and  wound  one  another  most  heartily — ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Bril.  The  very  thing — ha,  ha ! 

Love.  So  it  is-^so  it  is  !  {Both  stand  laughing.') 

Mrs.  Love.  Very  well,  gentlemen  I  you  have  it 
all  to  yourselves. 

Love.  Odso  !  {Looking  at  his  watch.')  I  shall  be 
beyond  my  time.  Any  commands  in  the  city, 
madam  ?  [sir. 

Mrs.  Love.  Commands  !     I  have  no  commands. 

Love.  1  have  an  appointment  there  at  my  banker's. 
— 'Sir  Brilliant,  you  know  old  Discount. 

Sir  Bril.  What,  he  that  was  in  parliament? 

Love.  The  same.  Entire  Butt,  I  think,  was  the 
name  of  the  borough. — Ha,  ha,  ha!  Can  I  set  yoa 
down  any  where.  Sir  Brilliant'!  [Street. 

Sir  Bril.  Can  you  give  me  a  cast  in  St.  James's 

Love.  By  all  means— ^Wons.  Mrs.  Lovemore, 
your  most  obedient,  ma'am.  Who  waits  there  ?^ 
Mrs.  Lovemore,  no  ceremony — your  servant. [jExiY. 

Sir  Bril.  Ma'am,  you  see  I  don't  carry  Mr. 
Lovemore  abroad  now  :  I  have  the  honour,  ma'am, 
to  take  my  leave.  I  shall  have  her,  I  see  plainly ; 
Sir  Brilliant,  mind  your  hits,  and  your  business  is 
done.  {Aside.)  Ma'am,  your  most  obedient.  [Exit. 
jEwfer  Muslin,  hastily. 

Mus.  Did  you  call,  ma'am  ?         [fideut  carriage  ! 

Mrs.  Love.  To  be  insulted  thus  by  his  loose  con- 

Mus.  As  I  live  and  breathe,  ma'am,  if  I  was  as 
you,  I  would  not  flutter  myself  about  it. 

Mrs.  Love.  About  what?  [overheard it  all. 

Mas.  La!    what  signifies  mincing  matters?     I 

Mrs.  Love.  You  did,  did  you  1  {Angrily.) 

Mus.  Ma'am  ! 

Mrs.  Love.  It  does  not  signify  at  present. 

Mus.  No,  ma'am,  it  does  not  signify ;  and  revenge 
is  sweet,  I  think  ;  and,  by  my  troth,  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  stand  on  ceremony  with  a  husband 
that  stands  upon  none  with  yon. 

Mrs.  Love.  Again!  Pr'ythee,  Mrs.  Malapert, 
none  of  your  advice.  How  dare  you  talk  in  this 
manner  to  me?  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  this  im- 
pertinent freedom.    {Walks  about.) 

Mus.  No,  ma'am.  It's  very  well,  ma'am — I 
have  done,  ma'am.  (D'lsconcerted — speaks  aside.) 
What  the  devil  is  here  to  do  ?  An  unmannerly 
thing,  to  go  for  to  huff"  me  in  this  manner  ! 

Mrs.  Love.  ( Still  walking  about.)  To  make  his 
character  public,  and  render  him  the  subject  of 
every  tea-table  throughout  this  town,  would  only 
serve  to  widen  the  breach  ;  and,  instead  of  his  neg- 
lect, might  call  forth  his  anger,  and  settle  at  last 
into  a  fixed  aversion.  Lawyers,  parting,  and  sepa- 
rate maintenance,  would  ensue.  No  ;  I  must  avoid 
that :  if  possible  I  will  avoid  that.  What  must  be 
donel 

Mus.  What  can  she  be  thinking  of  now?  The 
sulky  thing,  not  to  be  more  familiar  with  such  a 
friend  as  I  am.  What  can  she  mean?  Did  yoa 
speak  to  me,  ma'am? 
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[Act  n. 


Mrs.  Love.  Suppose  I  were  to  try  that ! — Musliu. 

Mus.  Ma'am !     Now  for  it. 

Mrs.  Love.  You  heard  Sir  Brilliant  deny  that 
Mr.  Lovemore  visits  at  this  Widow  Bellmour's  ? 

Mus.  Lard,  ma'am,  he  is  as  full  of  fibs  as  a  French 
milliner.  He  does  visit  there ;  I  know  it  all  from 
William  :  I'll  be  hang'd  in  my  own  garters,  if  he 
does  not. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  know  not  what  to  do!  Heigho  ! 
I'll  venture.    Let  my  chair  be  got  ready  instantly. 

Mus.  Your  chair,  ma'am?  Are  you  going  out, 
ma'am  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  Don't  tease  me  with  your  talk,  but 
do  as  I  bid  you  ;  and  bring  my  cloak  down  to  the 
parlour  immediately.    Heigho !  \^Exit. 

Mus.  What  is  in  the  wind  now?  An  ill-natured 
puss,  not  to  tell  me  what  she  i.s  about — it's  no  mat- 
ter; she  does  not  know  what  she  is  about.  Before 
I'd  lead  such  a  life  as  she  does,  I'd  take  a  lover's 
leap  into  Rosamond's-pond.  I  love  to  see  com- 
pany, for  my  part,  and  not  to  be  moped  to  death 
here  with  her  humdrum  ways — tease,  tease,  tease. 
■ — "  Heigho  !  Muslin,  go  to  William — where's  his 
master?  When  did  he  come  home?  How  long 
has  he  been  up?  How  does  he  do?"  with  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again,  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter. A  fine  life,  indeed,  for  a  person  that  has  such 
fine  sjiiiits  as  I  have  by  nature;  it's  enough  to  ruin 
my  constitution.  I  love  to  see  company,  for  my 
part.  Bless  me !  I  had  like  to  have  forgot,  there's 
that  Mrs.  Marmalet  comes  to  my  rout  to-night.  I 
bad  as  lieve  she  had  staid  away  ;  she's  nothing  but 
mere  lumber — so  formal ;  she  won'tplay  above  shil- 
ling whist :  who  the  devil  does  she  think  is  to  make  a 
shilling  party  for  herl  No  such  thing  is  to  be  done 
now-a-days.  Nobody  plays  shilling  whist  now, 
unless  I  was  to  send  for  the  tradespeople— but  I 
sha'n't  let  myself  down  at  that  rate  for  Madam 
Marmalet,  I  assure  yon.  [Exit. 

ACT  II.     Scene  I. — 'iir  Bashful  Constant's. 
Enter  Sir  Bashful. 

Sir  BasJi.  {Knocking  without.)  Did  not  I  hear  a 
knock  at  the  door?  Yes,  yes,  I  did :  the  coach 
is  just  driving  away.  Ay,  ay  !  I  am  right  enough. 
Sideboard!  Sideboard!  come  hither.  Sideboard. 
I  must  know  who  it  is — my  wife  keeps  the  best 
company  in  England — but  I  must  be  cautious  : 
servants  love  to  peep  into  the  bottom  of  their 
master's  secrets. 

Enter  SIDEBOARD. 
Whose  coach  was  that  at  the  door  just  now? 

Side.  The  Duchess  of  Hurricane's,  your  honour. 

Sir  Bash.  The  Duchess  of  Hurricane's  ! — a  wo- 
man of  great  rank.  The  Duchess  of  Hurricane, 
Sideboard?  What  did  she  want? 

Side.  I  can't  say  your  honour :  she  left  this  card. 

Sir  Bash.  A  card!  Let  me  see  it.  {Reads.) 
"  The  Duchess  of  Hurricane's  compliments  to  Lady 
Constant;  she  has  left  the  roots,  and  the  country 
'scjuires,  and  the  crotcs,  and  the  fox-hunters,  and  the 
hounds,  to  their  oivn  dear  society  for  the  rest  of  the 
winter;  and  lets  her  ladyship  kuow,  that  she  sees 
company,  at  Hurricane  House,  on  Wednesdays,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season."  Make  me  thankful ! 
Here's  a  card  from  a  Duchess!  (Aside.)  What 
have  you  in  your  hand?         [morning,  your  honour. 

Side.    Cards  that  tlave  been  left  here  all   this 

Sir  Bash.  All  the  morning!  Why,  I  maj'  as  well 
— may  as  well  keep  the  Coach  and  Horses  in  Pic- 
cadilly :  I  won't  bear  this,  Sideboard  ;  1  can't  bear 
it.  {Aside.)  11a,  ha,  ha  !     Let  me  see,  let  me  see  ! 
Side.  There,  your  honour.  {Gives  the  cards.) 
Sir  Bash.  What!  all  these  this  morning,  Side- 
Side.  Yes,  please  your  honour.  [board? 

SirBa.ih.  'Ihis  is  too  nuich.  Sideboard  ;  it  is  too 
much,  indeed.  Ha,  ha,  lia!  {Aside.)  I  can't  bear 
it.  Sideboard.  No,  no — 1  caiuiot  bear  it.  Ha,  ha, 
lia!  {Aside.)  Make  me  thankful!  All  people  of  tip- 
top condition  to  visit  my  wife.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  {Aside.) 

Enter  Furnish, 
What's  the  matter.  Furnish? 


Fur.  Nothing,  «ir  ;  nothing's  the  matter. 
Sir  Bash.  What  are  you  about?   Where  are  you 
going ?    What  have  you  to  do  now? 

Fur.  To  do,  sir  ?  Only  to  tell  the  chairmen  the? 
must  go  out  with  the  chair  this  evening,  and  black 
George  -mih  a  flambeau  before  them,  to  pay  some 
visits,  that's  all. 

Sir  Bash.  What  polite  ways  people  of  fashion 
have  of  being  intimate  with  one  another !  An 
empty  chair  to  return  visits  for  her!  I  can't  help 
laughing  at  it.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  I  like  to  see  her 
do  like  other  people.  {Aside.)  But  I  shall  be  found 
out  by  my  servants. — I  tell  you.  Sideboard,  and  I 
tell  you  too,  Mrs.  Impertinence,  that  my  lady  leads 
a  life  of  folly,  and  noise,  and  hurry,  and  cards,  and 
dice,  and  absurdity,  and  nonsense;  and  I  won't 
bear  it :  I  am  resolved  I  will  not.  I  think  I  hear 
her  coming  !  I  do — I  do — I  will  not  goon  this  way  : 
and  now,  I'll  tell  her  roundly  a  piece  of  my  mind. 

Enter  Lady  Constant. 
She  looks  charmingly  to-day  !  {Aside.)  So,  myLadj 
Constant,.  I  have  had  my  house  full  of  duns  again 
to-day.  [What  did  they  want? 

Lady  Con.  Obliging  creatures  to  call  so  often ! 

Sir  Bash.  What  did  they  want?  They  wanted 
their  money.  [you? 

Lady  Con.  Well,  and  you  paid  them — did  not 

Sir  Bash.  I  pay  them!  'Sdeath,  madam!  what 
do  yon  take  me  for?  [I  was  mistaken. 

Lady  Con,  I  took  you  for  a  husband,  but  I  find 

Sir  Bash.  Death  and  fire  !  I  see  you're  an  un- 
grateful woman.  I  am  sure,  my  Lady  Constant,  I 
have  behaved  with  great  good-nature  to  you.  Did 
not  I  go  into  parliament,  madam,  to  please  you? 
Did  not  I  go  and  get  drunk  at  a  borough  for  a  month 
together  ;  ay,  and  mobbed  at  the  George  and  Vul- 
ture, and  pelted  and  horsewhipped  the  day  before 
election;  and  all  this  to  please  you?  Did  not  I 
stand  up  in  the  House  to  make  a  speech  merely  to 
gratify  your  pride?  And  did  not  I  expose  myself 
there?  Did  I  know  whether  I  stood  on  my  bead 
or  my  heels?  What  the  devil  had  I  to  do  in  par- 
liament ?    What's  my  country  to  me  ? 

Lady  Con.  Who  mentioned  your  country, sir? 

Sir  Bash.  I  desire  you  won't  mention  it.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it:  no,  nor  with  your  debts  ;  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  and  I  desire  you 
will  tell  your  people  to  come  no  more  after  me.  I 
know  how  to  prevent  that — notice  in  the  Gazette 
will  exempt  me  from  yonr  extravagances.  I  did 
not  live  in  the  Temple  for  nothing. 

Fur.  I  protest,  I  never  heard  anybody  talk  so 
mean  in  all  my  days  before. 

Lady  Con.  Don't  you  be  so  pert,  pray.  Leave  the 
room.  Go  both  of  you  down  stairs. 

[Exeunt  Fur.  and  Side. 

Sir  Bash.  I  have  kept  it  up  pretty  well  before 
my  servants.  She's  a  fine  woman,  and  talks  ad- 
mirably. {Aside.) 

Lady  Con.  Is  there  never  to  be  an  end  of  this 
usage,  SirBa.shful?  Am  I  to  be  for  ever  made 
unhappy  by  your  humours? 

Sir  Bash.  Humours?  I  like  that  expression 
prodigiously!     Humours,  indeed ! 

Lady  Con,  You  may  harp  upon  the  word,  sir. 
Humours  you  have,  sir,  and  such  as  are  become 
insupportable. 

Sir  Bash.  She  talks  like  an  angel !  {Aside.) 
Madam,  {moderating  his  voice)  I  should  have  no 
humours,  as  you  call  them,  if  your  extravagances 
were  not  insupportable.  What  would  the  world 
say?  Let  us  canvas  the  matter  quietly  and  easily. 
What  would  the  world  think  of  my  understanding, 
ill  was  seen  to  encourage  your  way  of  life? 

Lady  Con.  What  will  they  think  of  it  now,  sir? 
Take  this  along  with  you,  there  is  a  certain  set  of 
people,  who,  when  they  would  avoid  an  error,  are 
sure  to  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme. 

.V(V  Bash.  There's  for  you  !  That's  a  translation 
from  Horace — Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia.  O,  she  is  a 
notable  woman.  {Aside.) 
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Lady  Con.  Let  me  tell  you.  Sir  Bashfal,  there  is 
tiot  in  the  world  a  more  ridiculous  sight,  thau  a 

fterson  wrapping  up  himself  in  imaginary  wisdom  : 
f  he  can  but  guard  against  one  giant- vice,  while  he 
becomes  an  easy  prey  to  a  thousand  other  absurdities. 
Sir  Bash.  Lord  !  I  am  nothing  at  all  to  her  in  an 
argument !  She  has  a  tongue  that  can  reason  me 
out  of  my  senses.  I  could  almost  find  in  my  heart 
to  tell  her  the  whole  truth.  (Aside.)  Lookye, 
madam,  you  know  I  am  good-natured  at  the  bottom ; 
and  anything  in  reason — 

Lady  Con.  When  did  I  desire  anything  else  ?  Is 
it  unreasonable  to  live  with  decency "?  Is  it  unrea- 
sonable to  keep  the  company  I  have  always  been 
used  to?  Is  it  unreasonable  to  conform  to  the  modes 
of  life,  when  our  own  fortune  can  so  well  aftbrd  it? 
Sir  Bash.  She's  a  very  reasonable  woman,  and  I 
wish  I  had  but  half  her  sense.  (Aside.)  I'll  tell  you 
what,  my  Lady  Constant,  to  avoid  eternal  disputes, 
if  a  sum  of  money,  within  moderate  compass,  would 
make  matters  easy — I  know  you  have  contracted 
habits  in  life  ;  and  I  know  the  force  of  habk  is  not 
easily  conquered.— I  would  not  have  her  conquer 
it:  my  pride  would  be  hurt  if  she  did.  (Aside.) 
And  so,  madam,  if  abrace  of  hundreds — why  should 
not  I  give  her  three  hundred?  (Aside.)  I  did  not 
care  if  I  went  as  far  as  three  hundred :  if  three 
hundred  pounds,  my  Lady  Constant,  will  settle  the 
matter — why,  as  to  the  matter  of  three  hundred 
pounds — 

Eriter  FURNISH,  with  a  bandbox. 
Fur.  Your  ladyship's  things    are  come   home 
from  the  milliner's.  (Shewing  the  bandbox.) 

Sir  Bash.  Zookers  !  this  woman  has  overheard 
me  !  (Aside.)  As  to  the  matter  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  madam — (loud,  in  a  passion) — let  me  tell 
you,  it  is  a  very  large  sum.  Ask  me  for  three 
hundred  pounds,  madam?  Do  you  take  me  for  a 
blockhead? 

Lady  Con.  What  does  the  man  fly  out  so  for  ? 
Sir  Bash.  What  right  have  you  to  three  hundred 
pounds?  I  will  allow  no  such  doings.  Is  not  my 
house  an  eternal  scene  of  your  routs,  and  your 
drums,  and  your  what-d'ye-call-'ems  ?  Don't  I 
often  come  home  when  the  hall  is  barricadoed  with 
powder-monkey  servants,  that  I  can  hardly  get 
irithin  my  own  doors  ? 

Lady  Con.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  sir? 
Sir  Bash.  Have  not  I  seen  you,  at  a  game  at 
loo,  put  the  fee-simple  of  a  score  of  my  best  acres 
upon  a  single  card?  And  have  not  I  muttered  to 
myself — if  that  woman,  now,  were  as  much  in  love 
with  me,  as  she  is  with  Pam,  what  an  excellent 
wife  she  would  make  ?  [truly. 

Lady  Con.  Yes,  I  have  great  reason  to  love  you, 
Sir  Bash.  Death  and  fire!  you  are  so  fond  ot 
play,  that  I  should  not  wonder  to  see  my  child  re- 
semble one  of  the  court  cards,  or  marked  in  the 
forehead  with  a  pair-royal  of  aces.  I  tell  you  once 
for  all,  you  are  an  ungovernable  woman  ;  your 
imaginations  are  as  wild  as  any  woman's  in  Bed- 
lam. Do,  go  thither,  go  ;  for  I  tell  you  once  for 
all,  I'll  allow  no  such  doings  in  my  house.  ^Exit, 
Lady  Con.  His  head  is  certainly  turn'd.  Did 
anybody  ever  see  such  behaviour? 

Fur.  See  it!  no,  nor  bear  it  neither.  Your 
ladyship  will  never  be  rightly  at  ease,  I'am  afraid, 
till  you  part  with  him. 

Lady  Con.  Oh,  never  ;  it  is  impossible  !  He  not 

only  has  lost  all  decency,  but  seems  to  me  to  have 

.bid  adieu  to  all  humanity.    That  it  should  be  my 

fate  to  be  married  to  such  a  quicksand!  But  I'll 

think'no  more  of  him. 

Fur.  Oh,  madam !  I  had  quite  forgot ;  Mrs.  Love- 
more's  servant  is  below,  and  desires  to  know  if 
jour  ladyship  would  be  at  home  this  morning. 

Lady  Con.  Yes,  I  shall  be  at  home  ;  step  with  me 
to  my  room,  and  I'll  give  you  a  card  to  send  Mrs. 
Lovemore.  Of  all  things  let  a  woman  be  careful 
how  she  marries  a  narrow-ffliuded,  under-bred 
husband.  lE.xeunt, 
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Enter  SIR  BASHFUL  and  LovEMORE. 
Sir  Bask.  Walk  in,  Mr.  Lovemore,  walk  in!  I 
am  heartily  glad  to  see  you !  This  is  kind. 

Love.  I  am  ready,  you  see,  to  attend  the  call  of 

friendship.  [deed. 

Sir  Bash.  Mr.  Lovemore,  you  are  a  friend  in- 

Love.  You   do  me  honour,  Sir  Bashful.   Pray 

how  does  my  lady? 

Sir  Bash.  Perfectly  well !  I  never  saw  her  look 
better  :  we  have  had  t'other  brush  since  I  saw  you. 
Love.  Another? 

Sir  Bash.  Ay  !  another  ;  and  I  did  not  bate  her 
an  ace ;  but  I  told  you  I  had  somethingfor  your  pri- 
vate ear.  Pray  now,  have  you  remarked  anything 
odd  or  singular  in  me? 

Love.  Not  the  least — I  never  knew  a  man  with 
less  oddity  in  my  life. 

Sir  Bash.  What !  nothing  at  all  ?  He '.  he !  Have 
you  remarked  nothing  about  my  wife? 

Love.  You  don't  live  happy  with  her.  But  that 
is  not  singular. 

Sir  Bash.  Pho!  I  tell  yon,  Mr.  Lovemore,  I  am, 
at  the  bottom,  a  very  odd  fellow. 
Love.  Not  at  all. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  yes,  yes  ;  I  am,  I  am  indeed — 
as  odd  a  fish  as  lives,  and  you  must  have  seen  it 
before  now. 

Love.  Not  I,  truly !  You  are  not  jealous,  I  hope  1 
Sir  Bask.  You  have  not  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head  :  no,  no  ;  not  jealous.     Do  her  justice,  I  am 
secure  there  ;  my  lady  has  high  notions  of  honour. 
Love.  What  then  ?  [It  is  not  that. 

Sir.  Bash.  Can't  you  guess? 
Love.  Not  I,  upon  my  soul !  Explain. 
Sir  Bash.  He,  he!  (Smiling  and  looking  simple.) 
You  could  never  have  imagined  it — I  blush  at  the 
very  thoughts  of  it.     (  Turns  away. ) 

Love.  Come,  come,  be  a  man.  Sir  Bashful ;  out 
with  it  at  once ;  let  me  be  of  your  council. 

Sir  Bash.  Mr.  Lovemore,  I  doubt  you,  and  yet 
esteem  you.  Some  men  there  are,  who  when  a 
confidence  is  once  reposed  in  them,  take  occasion 
from  thence  to  hold  a  hank  over  their  friend,  and 
tyrannize  him  all  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Love.  Oh,  fie  !  this  is  ungenerous !  True  friend- 
ship is  of  another  quality :  it  feels  from  sympathy, 
and  is  guarded  by  honour. 

Sir  Bash.  Mr.  Lovemore,  I  have  no  farther 
doubt  of  you  ;  and  so,  stay,  stay  a  moment;  let  me 
just  step  to  the  door.     (Goes  on  tiptoe.) 

Love.  Jealousy  has  laid  hold  of  him.    (Aside.) 
Sir  Bash.  Servants   have  a  way  of  listening. 
(Pushes  the  door  open  with  both  hands.) 

Love.  He  has  it  through  his  very  brain !  (Aside.) 
Sir  Bash.  No,  no  ;  all's  safe :  there  was  nobody, 
Mr.  Lovemore,  I  will  make  you  the  depository,  the 
faithful  depository  of  a  secret,  which  to  you  will 
appear  a  mystery.  My  inclinations,  Mr.  Lovemore — 
nay,  but  you'll  laugh  at  me. 

Love.  No,  upon  my  honour !  No,  no. 
.Sir  Bash.  Well,  well,  well.   My  inclinations,  I 
say,  are  changed — no,  not  changed  ;  but — they  are 
not  what  they  have  appeared  to  be.   I  am  in  love — 
'Sdeath,  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  myself. 

Love.  Ashamed !  Love  is  a  noble  passion ;  but 
don't  tell  me  any  more  about  it ;  my  Lady  Constant 
will  find  it  out,  and  lay  the  blame  to  me  :  no,  no; 
you  must  not  involve  me  in  a  quarrel  with  her. 

Sir  Bash.  Psha !  You  don't  take  me  right ;  quite 
wide  of  the  mark ;  hear  me  out. 
Love.  I  won't;  indeed,  I  won't! 
Sir  Bash.  Nay,  but  you  shall,  you  shall ! 
Love.  Positively  no!  Let  me  keep  clear.     She 
shall  certainly  know  it,  and  the  devil's  in  the  dice 
if  she  does  not  comply  with  my  desires  from  mere 
spirit  of  revenge.     (Aside.) 

Sir  Bash.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Lovemore,  the  object 
of  my  passion — (leading  him  back) — this  charming 
woman  on  whom  I  doat  to  distraction — 

Love.  I  don't  desire  to  know  it.         [creature — 
Sir  Bash,  Yon  must,  yqu  must;  this  adorable 
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Love.  Keep  it  to  yourself.  Sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bash.  Who  looks  so  lovelj  in  my  eyes,  is — 

Love.  I  don't  desire  to  know. 

Sir  Bash.  But  you  shall  know — is — this  fine  wo- 
man, is — my  own  wife. 

Love.  Your  own  wife?  (Staref  at  him.) 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  my  own  wife. 

Love.  This  is  the  most  unexpected  discovery — 

Sir  Bash.  (^Fiddling  and  biting  his  nails.)  Look 
ye  there  now — he  laughs  at  me  already.     (^Aside.) 

Love.  And  can  this  be  possible?  Are  you  really 
in  love  with  my  Lady  Constant? — your  own  wife? 

Sir  Bash.  Spare  my  confusion,  Mr.  Lovemore  ; 
spare  my  confusion — Ay,  it's  all  over  with  me. 

Love.  I  should  never  have  guess'd  this.  Sir 
Bashful. 

Sir  Bash.  I  have  made  myself  very  ridiculous, 
Mr.  Lovemore  :  I  know  I  have. 

Love.  Ridiculous !  far  from  it.  Why,  do  you 
think  it  ridiculous  to  rove  a  valuable  woman? 
Pho !  Pho  !  cheer  up,  man  !  And  now  to  keep  you 
in  countenance,  I'll  deposit  a  secret  with  you — I 

Sir  Bash.  What?  [love  my  wife. 

Love.  I  am  in  love  with  my  wife. 

Sir  Bash.  He  !  he !  (^Looks  at  him  with  great 
glee.)  Ha!  ha!  No,  no;  you  don't  love  her?  Ha! 
ha  ! — Do  you,  Mr.  Lovemore? 

Love.  Upon  my  honour ! 

Sir  Bash.  What,  love  your  wife? 

Love.  Most  ardently ! 

Sir  Bash.  Give  me  your  hand,  give  me  your 
hand !  He !  he !  he !  I  am  glad  to  know  this ! 

Love.  I  love  her  most  sincerely  ;  but  then  I  never 
let  her  know  it :  no — nor  I  would  not  have  the 
world  know  it ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  led  the  life  I 
have  done  on  purpose  to  conceal  it. 

Sir  Bash.  You  are  right,  Mr.  Lovemore ;  per- 
fectly right.  I  have  quarrelled  vdth  my  lady  on 
purpose  to  cloak  the  affair,  and  prevent  all  suspicion. 

Love.  That  was  right ;  you  should  keep  to  that. 

Sir  Bash.  So  I  intend ;  but  I  have  done  a  thou- 
sand kindnesses  in  the  meantime. 

Love.  Have  ye? 

Sir  Bash.  Ay,  a  thousand.  She  has  been 
plaguing  me  this  longtime  for  a  diamond  cross,  and 
diamond  shoe-buckles.  "  Madam,"  says  I, "  I'll  hear 
of  no  such  trumpery."  But  then  goes  me,  and  be- 
speaks them  directly  of  the  best  jeweller  in  town  : 
will  come  to  three  hundred.  Shell  have  them  this 
day,  without  knowing  were  they  come  from. 

Love.  Sly,  sly.     He !  he  ! 

Sir  Bash.  Let  me  alone ; .  I  know  what  I'm 
about.  And,  then,  Mr.  Lovemore,  to  cover  this  de- 
sign— Ha !  ha ! — I  can  take  occasion  to  be  as  jealous 
as  Bedlam,  when  I  see  her  wear  all  her  diamond 
baubles. 

Love.  So  you  can ;  I  wish  he  may  never  be  jea- 
lous of  me  in  earnest.    (Aside.) 

Sir  Bash.  Well,  well ;  give  us  your  baud,  give 
us  your  hand,  my  dear  brother  sufferer.  I'll  tell 
you  what,  Mr.  Lovemore  ;  we  can,  in  a  sly  way,  do 
each  other  great  service,  if  you  will  come  into  my 

Love.  As  how,  pray?  [scheme. 

Sir  Bash.  I'll  tell  you:  there  are  some  things, 
which  you  know  our  wives  expect  to  be  done — 

Love.  What  is  he  at  now?  (Aside.)  So  they  do, 
Sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bash.  Now,  if  you  will  assist  me — 

Love,  You  may  depend  upon  my  assistance. 

Sir  Bash.  Lookye,  Mr.  Lovemore,  my  Lady 
Constant  wants  money.  You  know  she  keeps  a 
great  deal  of  company,  and  makes  a  great  figure 
there.  I  could  shew  my  wife,  Mr.  Lovemore,  in 
any  company  in  England ;  I  wish  she  could  say  the 
same  of  me. 

Love.  Why,  truly,  I  wish  she  could. 

Sir  Bash.  But  I  had  not  those  early  advantages. 
Now,  you  know,  I  can't  in  reason  be  seen  to  give 
her  money  myself,  so  I  would  have  you  take  the 
money  of  me,  and  pretend  to  lend  it  to  her  yourself, 
out  of  friendship  and  regard. 


Love.  Why,  you're  a  very  Machiavel — nothing 
was  ever  better  contriv'd.     {Aside.) 

Sir  Bash.  Here,  here,  here;  take  the  money — 
here  it  is  in  bank  notes.  One,  two,  three — there's 
three  hundred  pounds;  give  her  that — give  her 
that,  Mr.  Lovemore — 

Love.  I  will.  This  is  the  rarest  adventure! 
{Aside. )  [turn — 

Sir  Bash.  I'll  do  any  thing  for  your  wife  in  re- 
Love.  Why,  I  may  have  occasion  for  your  friend- 
ship, Sir  Bashful — that  is,  to  forgive  me  if  evei' 
you  find  me  out.     {Aside.) 

Sir  Bash.  You  may  always  command  me.  We'll 
lose  no  time ;  she  is  above  stairs.  Step  to  her  now, 
and  make  her  easy. 

Love.  1  '11  do  my  endeavour,  that  you  may  rely 
upon  ;  I'll  make  her  easy  if  possible. 

Sir  Bash.  That's  kind,  that's  kind!  Well,  ha! 
ha !  ha !  Mr.  Lovemore,  is  not  this  a  rare  scheme  1 
Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Love.  'Tis  the  newest  way  of  making  a  wife 
easy — Ha!  ha!  ha!  [Ha!  ha! 

Sir  Bash.  Ay,  ay,  let  this  head  of  mine  alone. 

Love.  That  I  won't  if  I  can  help  it.  [Exit, 

Sir  Bash.  Prosper  you,  prosper  you,  Mr.  Love- 
more !  it  is  the  luckiest  thing  in  the  world  to  have 
so  good  a  friend !  Make  me  thankful !  he  is  a  true 
friend.  {Sir  Brilliant  within.)  Hist!  didnotlhear 
a  noise?  Is  not  that  Sir  Brilliant's  voice?  I  hope 
they  won't  let  him  in  ;  I  gave  orders  I  would  not 
be  at  home.  Zookers  !  they  are  letting  him  in ! 
He  sha'n't  see  my  lady  for  all  that — sha'n't  inter- 
rupt business. 

Enter  SiR  BRILLIANT. 

Sir  Bril.  Sir  Bashful,  I  kiss  your  hand  ;  I  re- 
joice to  see  you.  And  my  lady,  how  does  she  do  1 
Is  she  at  home? 

Sir  Bash.  Do  you  think  I  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  know  whether  she  is  at  home  or  not  ?  I  don't 
trouble  my  head  about  her,  sir. 

Sir  Bril.  Pho !  never  talk  so  slightingly  of  so 
agreeable  a  woman  ;  my  Lady  Constant  has  spirit, 
taste,  sense,  wit,  beauty — 

Sir  Bash.  Spirit,  taste,  sense,  wit,  beauty!  Sh» 
has  all  that  sure  enough.  {Aside.)  Sir,  1  am  no 
sworn  appraiser  to  take  an  inventory  of  her  effects, 
and  set  a  just  value  upon  them:  I  don't  know 
what  she  has. 

Sir  Bril.  Is  her  ladyship  visible  this  morning? 

Sir  Bash.  No,  sir  ;  she  is  invisible  this  mornmg, 
and  unintelligible  this  morning,  and  incomprehen- 
sible this  morning.  She  is  not  well — she  has  the 
vapours — she  can't  be  spoken  to. 

Sir  Bril.  I'm  sorry  for  it.  I  came  to  tell  her  the 
rarest  piece  of  news  ;  such  a  discovery! 

Sir  Bash.  Ay,  what's  that? 

Sir  Bril.  You  know  Sir  Amorous  La  Fool? 

Sir  Bash.  Mighty  well.  [scrape ! 

Sir  Bril.  Poor  devil!  he  has   got  into  such  a 

Sir  Bash.  What's  the  matter?  has  he  been  bub- 
bled at  play? 

Sir  Bril.  Worse,  much  worse. 

Sir  Bash.  He  is  not  dead  ? 

Sir  Bril.  Why,  that's  a  scrape,  indeed!  But  it 
is  not  that ;  almost  as  bad  though. 

Sir  Bash.  He's  fallen  in  love  with  some  coquette. 

Sir  Bril.  No.  [may  be  ? 

Sir  Bash.  With  some  prude? 

Sir  Bril.  Nor  that. 

Sir  Bash.  An  actress  maybe  ?  or  an  opera  singer? 

Sir  Bril.  No,  you'll  never  guess.  Like  a  silly 
devil,  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  his  own  wife. 

Sir  Bash.  In  love  with  his  own  wife ! 

Sir  Bril.  Ha !  ha !  In  love  with  his  own  wife. 
I  heard  it  at  Lady  Betty  Scandal's:  there  was 
such  laughing,  and  so  much  raillery.  My  dear  Sir 
Bashful,  don't  you  enjoy  it?  Ha!  ha!  It  s  so  ridi- 
culous an  affair — Is  it  not.  Sir  Bashful  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Ha!  ha!  Oh,  ay,  very  ridiculous  in- 
deed. Ha!  ha! — nothing  can  be  more  pleasant! 
Zoons!  it's  my  own  case  directly !  {Aside.) 
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Sir  Bril.  The  man  is  lost,  abandoned,  rained, 
dead,  and  buried.     You  don't  laugh,  Sir  Bashful. 
Sir    Bush.     Who,    I ;— I— 1— I— I— laugh    as 
heartily  as  I  possibly  can. 

Sir  Bril.  I  want  to  find  Lovemore;  he'll  be  so 
diverted.  You  know  be  does  not  care  a  pinch  of 
snuff  for  his  wife. 

Sir  Bash.  No,  not  in  the  least,  he  does  not  care 
for  her — no,  to  be  sure  he  does  not.  (Aside.)  Not 
he  ;  he  no  more  cares  for  his  wife  than  I  do  for  mine. 
Sir  Bril.  Much  the  same.  Poor  Sir  Amoious! 
what  a  ridiculous  figure  does  lie  make  at  last! 
Adieu  for  him  all  the  joys  of  life !  the  side-box  whis- 
per, the  soft  assignation,  and  the  joys  of  freedom  ! 
He  is  retired  with  his  Penelope,  to  love  most 
heartily  for  a  month,  grow  indifterent  to  each  other 
in  two,  and  hate  most  cordially  in  three.  Poor 
devil!  Ha!  ha! 

Sir  Bash.  Do  you  think  it  will  end  so? 
Sir  Bril.  Most  certainly.  But  I  have  not  told 
you  the  worst  of  his  case:  our  friend.  Sir  Charles 
\Vildfire,  you  know,  was  about  a  comedy  ;  now 
what  has  he  done,  but  drawn  the  character  of  Sir 
Amorous  La  Fool,  and  made  him  the  hero  of 
his  piece. 

Sir  Bash.  What !  put  him  into  a  comedy "! 
Sir  Bril.  Ha!  ha— he  has.    It  is  call'd,  "  The 
Amorous  Husband;  or  the  Man  in  love  with  his 
own  Wife."     I  must  send  in  lime  for  places  ;  Sir 
Bashful,  you  shall  be  of  the  party. 

Sir  Bash.  With  great  pleasure.  Y'ou  may  be 
sure  it  will  be  a  very  agreeable  party  to  me  ;  you 
may  depend  I  shall  enjoy  the  joke  prodigiously. 

Sir  Bril.  It  will  be  the  highest  scene  in  nature. 
Well,  a  good  day !  I  must  drive  to  a  thousand 
places  and  put  it  about — farewell !  Apropos,  be 
suiC  you  let  my  lady  know ;  it  will  appear  to  her 
so  ridiculous — ■ 

Sir  Bash.  Do  you  think  it  will? 
Sir  Bril.  Certaiuly  !    Well,  your  servant,  your 
servant,    your    servant.     Poor    Sir   Amorous   La 
Fool,  he'll  have  his  horns  added  to  his  coat  of  arms 
in  a  very  little  tiiue.     Ha!  ha  !  [^Exit. 

Sir  Bash.  I  see  how  it  is  ;  I  shall  get  lampoon- 
ed, be-rhymed,  and  nicked- into  a  comedy.  Make 
me  thankful  !  nobody  knows  of  my  affair,  but  Mr. 
Lovemore :  he  can't  discover  against  me,  for  his 
own  sake. 

Enter  Lovemore. 
Well,  Mr.Lovemore,  well ;  how  have  you  raanaged? 
Love.  Just  as  I  could   wish.     She  is  infinitely 
obliged  to  me,  and  will  never  forget  this  civility. 

Sir  Bask.  Ten  thousand  thanks  to  you!  She 
suspects  nothing  of  my  being  privy  to  if! 

Love.  Not  the  least  inkling  of  it.  She  talked  at 
lirst  something  about  delicacy;  and  thought  it 
rather  an  indecorum  to  accept  of  money  even  from 
a  friend.  But  that  argument  was  soon  silenced  ;  I 
told  her,  I  could  not  but  see  what  a  bad  husband 
3'ou  was. 

Sir  Bash.  That  was  right,  that  was  right! 
Lore.  And  then  I  talked  a  few  sentences  to  her, 
as  that  the  person  receiving  a  civility  confers  the 
obligation  ;  and  that  I  was  sure  of  wheedling  yon, 
in  some  good-natured  moment,  to  repay  me.  It 
was  but  making  you  my  banker  for  a  short  time  : 
and  with  more  jargon  to  that  purpose.  And  so, 
with  some  reluctance,  she  complied,  and  things  are 
xipon  the  footing  I  would  have  them.  Death  and 
fury!  there's  my  wife! 

Sir  Bash.  Ay,  and  here  comes  my  wife,  too. 
Love.  What  the  devil  brings  her  here?    (AsiJe.) 
Sir  Bash.  This  is  the  rarest  circumstance.    Now 
let  me  see  how  he  will  carry  it  before  Mrs.  Love- 
more.    Walk  in,  walk  in,  Mrs.  Lovemore. 
Enter  Mrs.  Lovemore  and  Lady  Constant. 
Lady  Con.  Mrs.  Lovemore,  I'm  glad  to  see  you 
abroad,  madam. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  am  highly  fortunate  at  meeting 
your  ladyship  at  home.  Mr,  Lovemore,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you,  too,  sir. 
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Love.  Mrs.  Lovemore,  I  thank  you. 
Sir  Bash.  Mind  him  now,  mind  him  now;  my 
Lady  Constant  seems  quite  pleased — she  has  got 
the  money.     (Aside.) 

Mrs.  Love.  I  thought  you  were  gone  into  the 
city,  Mr.  Lovemore? 

Love.  Why  will  you  mind  me,  Mrs.  Lovemore  ? 
I  deferred  going  till  evening.  What  the  devil 
business  had  she  here?     (Aside.)  [sirl 

Mrs.  Lore.  Then  I  may  hope  you'll  dine  at  home, 
Love.  O  lord!  how  can  you  tease  a  man  so"! 
Sir  Bash.  Ay,  ay,  I  see  how  it  is — he  won't  let 
her  have  the  least  suspicion  of  his  regard.     (Aside.) 
Lady  Con.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Lovemore  will  diue  at 
home,  if  it  gives   you   any  satisfaction  ;   and   Sir 
Bashful,  I  reckon,  will  dine  at  home  for  the  con- 
trary reason. 

Sir  Bash.  Madam,  I'll  dine  at  home,  or  I'll  dine 
abroad,  for  what  reason  I  please :  I  am  my  ovvn 
master,  I  hope,  madain.  Lovemore,  Lovemore! 
Ha!  ha!  (Aside.) 
Love.  Bravo!  What  asilly blockhead itis  !  (Aside.) 
Mrs.  Love.  I  see  your  chariot  at  the  door,  Mr. 
Lovemore  ;  I'll  send  away  my  chair,  and  you  may 
set  me  down. 

Love.  Ma'am,  T  have  several  places  to  call  at. 
Sir  Bash.  Cunning!  cunning!  He  would  not  be 
seen  in  a  chariot  with  her  for  the  world.     (Aside.) 
Lady  Con.  I  am  to  have  a  rout  to-morrow  even- 
ing, Mrs.  Lovemore  :  I  wish  you  would  favour  us 
with  your  company. 

Sir  Bash.  A  rout  to-morrow  evening!  You  have 
a  rout  every  evening,  I  think.  I  wish,  madam, 
you  would  learn  to  imitate  IMrs.  Lovemore,  and  not 
make  a  fool  of  me  as  you  do.  Hip,  Lovemore ! 
Ha!  ha!     (AVtde.) 

Love.  Ha!  ha!  Bravo!  Well,  I  must  be  gone. 
My  Lady  Constant,  I  have  the  honour  to  wish  your 
ladyship  a  good  mornintr.  Ma'am,  your  most  obe- 
dient; Sir  Bashful,  youi's;  madam,  you  know  I  am 
yours.  IBows  gravely  to  Mrs.  Lovemore,  and  exit. 
Sir  Bash.  He  carries  it  off"  finely.  Make  me 
thankful!  I  have  kept  my  own  secret,  too,  and 
she  shall  never  know  a  word  of  the  matter.  Mrs. 
Lovemore,  yonr  hurjbls  servant,  madam!  Madam, 
you  know  I  am  your's . 

[Bows  gravely  to  Lady  Constant,  and  exit. 
Mrs.  Love,  Two  such  husbands  ! 
Lady  Con.  As  to  my  swain,  Mrs.  Lovemore,  I 
I  grant  you.  But  you  may  set  your  mind  at  rest ; 
Mr.  Lovemore  is  at  least  well-bred,  whereas,  Sir 
Bashful  never  qualifies  his  disrespect  with  the 
least  tincture  of  civility. 

Mrs.  Love.  Well,  if  there  is  any  pleasure  in  be- 
ing made  miserable  with  civility,  I  mnst  allow  Mr. 
Lovemore  is  a  most  skilful  hand.  I  have  found  out 
another  of  his  intrigues,  and  I  came  on  purpose  to 
consult  with  your  ladyship  about  it:  there  is  a 
Widow  Bellmour  to  whom  he  pays  his  addresses. 
Lady  Con.  The  Widow  Bellmour! 
Mrs.  Love.  But  first  give  me  leave.  Lady  Con- 
stant, to  tell  you  the  whole  circumstances  of 
the  affair. 

Ladii  Con.  All  scandal,  take  my  word  for  it. 
But,  if  I  must  hear  your  story,  let  us  adjourn  the 
debate  to  my  dressing-room,  and  I  will  promise  to 
confute  your  whole  accusation.  My  dear  Mrs'. 
Lovemore,  are  you  not  tending  a  little  towards 
jealousy "!  Beware  of  that,  ma'am;  you  must  not 
look  through  that  medium  : 
That  jaundice  of  the  mind,  whose  colours  strike 
On  friend  and  foe,  and  paint  them  all  alike.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  III.— Scene  I A  Room  at  the  Widow  Bell- 
mour s.  MiGNIONET,  settling  the  toilette.  , 
Mig.  I  don't  well  know  what  to  make  of  this 
same  Lord  Etheridge — he  is  coming  here  again  to  • 
day,  I  suppose;  all  this  neatness,  and  all  this  care, 
must  be  for  him.  \Yell,  it  does  not  signify,  there 
is  a  pleasure  in  obeying  Jladam  Bellmour;  she  is 
a  aweet  lady,  that's  the  truth  of  it.     'Twere  a  pitj,- 
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an  J  of  these  men,  with  their  deceitful  arts,  should 
draw  lier  into  a  snare  ;  but  she  knows  them  all — 
they  must  rise  early,  who  can  outwit  her. 

Enter  JJrs.  Bellmour,  reading  a  volume  of  Pope. 
"  Oh!  blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray, 
Can  make  to-morrow,  cheerful  as  to-day ; 
She  who  can  own  a  sister's  charms,  and  hear 
Sighs  for  a  daughter,  with  imwounded  ear  ; 
That  never  answers,  till  a  husband  cools. 
And  if  she  rulrs  him,  never  shews  she  rules:" 
Sensible,  elegant  Pope ! 

"  Charms  by  accepting,  by  submit li'ig  sicays, 
1  et  has  her  humour  most,  ivhen  she  obeys." 

Mig.  Lord  love  my  mistress!  she's  always  so 
happy  and  so  gay. 

Mrs.  Bi'll.  These  charming  characters  of  women  I 
'tis  like  a  painter's  gallery,  where  one  views  the 
poi'lraits  of  all  one's  acquaintance,  and  sometimes 
one's  own  likeness,  too. — Here,  Mignionet,  put 
this  book  in  its  place. 

Mig.  "Ves,  ma'am.  There,  ma'am,  you  see  your 
toilette  looks  most  charmingly. 

Mrs.  Bull.  Does  it?  I  think  it  does.  Apropos, 
Where's  my  new  song?  Here  it  lies  :  I  must  make 
myself  mistress  of  it.  Mignionet,  do  you  know 
that  this  is  a  very  pretty  song  ;  'tis  written  by  my 
Lord  Etheiidge  ;  I  positively  must  learn'it  before 
he  comes.  {Sings  a  line.)  Do  you  know,  Mig- 
nionet, that  1  think  my  lord  not  wholly  intolerable. 

Mig.  Yes,  ma'am,  I  know  that. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Do  you? 

Mig.  And  if  I  have  any  skill,  ma'am,  I  fancy 
you  think  him  more  than  tolerable. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Really  !  then  you  think  I  like  him,  I 
suppose?  Do  you  think  I  "like  him?  I  don't  well 
know  how  that  is,  and  yet  I  don't  know  but  I  do 
like  him  ;  no,  no  ;  I  don't  like  him  neither,  not 
absolutely  like — but  I  could  like,  if  I  had  a  mind  to 
humour  myself.  The  man  has  a  softness  of  man- 
ner, an  elegant  turn  of  thinking,  and  has  a  heart — 
has  he  a  heart?  yes,  I  think  lie  has;  and  then  he 
is  such  au  observer  of  the  manners,  and  shews  the 
ridiculous  of  thein  with  so  much  humour. 

Mig.  AVitliout  doubt,  ma'am,  my  lord  is  a  pretty 
man  enough;  but  lack-a-day !  what  o'that?  You 
know  but  very  little  of  him,  your  acquaintance  is 
very  short.  (Mrs.  Bellmour  hums  a  tune.) — Do, 
pray,  my  dear  madam,  mind  what  I  say;  for  I  am 
at  times,  I  assure  you,  very  speculative, — very 
speculative  indeed ;  and  I  see  very  plainly — Lord, 
ma'am,  what  aiii  1  doing?  I  am  talking  to  you  for 
your  own  good,  and  you  are  all  in  the  air,  and  no 
iiiore  mind  me,  than  if  I  w;is  nothing  at  all. 

Mrs.  Bell.  (Hums  a  tune  still.)  Why,  indeed, 
you  talk  wonderfully  well  upon  the  subject.  Do 
you  think  I  shall  play  the  fool,  Mignionet,  and 
marry  my  lord  ? 

Mig.  You  have  it,  ma'am,  through  the  very  heart 
of  you  ;  I  see  that. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Do  you  think  so?  May  be  I  may 
marrj-,  and  may  be  not.  Poor  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion, 
what  will  become  of  him?  But  I  won't  think 
about  it. 

Enter  Pompey. 
"What's  the  matter,  Pompey  ? 

Pom.  There's  a  lady  below  in  a  chair,  that  de- 
sires to  know  if  you  are  at  home,  madam? 

Mrs.  Bell.  Has  the  lady  no  name  ? 

Pom.  She  did  not  tell  me  her  name. 

Mrs.  Bell.  How  awkward  you  are  !  Well,  shew 
lieriip.  [Exit  Pompey. 

Mig.  Had  not  you  better  receive  the  lady  in  the 
drawing-room,  ma'am?  Things  here  are  in  such  a 
confusion. 

Mrs.  Bell.  No,  it  will  do  very  well  here.  I  dare 
aay  it  is  somebody  1  am  intimate  with,  though  the 
fool  does  not  recollect  her  name.  Here  she  conies. 
No;  I  don't  know  her. 

Enter  Mks.  Lovemore. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Ma'am,  your  most  obedient. 


[Act  IIL 

Mrs.  Love.  Ma'am,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  this 
intrusion. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Pray,  ma'am,  walk  in  :  won't  you 
please  to  be  sealed?  Mignionet,  reach  a  chair. 

Mrs.  Love.  I'am  afraid  this  visit,  from  one  un- 
known to  you,  will  be  inconvenient  and  troublesome. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Not  at  all,  I  dare  say  ;  you  need  not 
be  at  the  trouble  of  an  apology.  Mignionet,  you 
may  withdraw.  [Exit  Mignionet. 

Mrs.  Love.  Though."!  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
your  acquaintance,  ma'am,  there  is  a  particular  cir- 
cumstance which  has  determined  me  to  take  this 
liberty  with  you;  for  which  I  intreat  j'our  pardon. 

Mrs.  Bell.  The  request  is  wholly  unnecessary; 
but  a  particular  circumstance,  you  say. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  shall  appear,  perhaps,  very  ridi- 
culous, and  indeed  I  am  afraid  I  have  done  (he 
most  absurd  thing;  but,  ma'am,  from  the  character 
you  bear  for  tenderness  of  disposition  and  ge- 
nerosity of  sentiment,  I  easily  incline  to  flatter  my- 
self, you  will  not  take  oft'ence  at  anything;  and' 
that,  if  it  is  in  your  power,  you  will  afford  me  your 
assistance. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Y'ou  may  depend  upon  me. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  will  be  very  ingenuous  :-^pra3', 
ma'am,  a'n't  you  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  whose 
name  is  Lovemore? 

Mrs.  Bell.  Lovemore!  No,  no!  no  such  person 
in  my  list.    Lovemore!  I  don't  know  him,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Love.  Ma'am,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  won't 
trouble  you  any  further.     {Going.) 

Mrs.  Bell.  'Tis  mighty  odd,  this.  {Aside.)  Ma- 
dam, I  must  own  my  curiosity  is  a  good  deal  ex- 
cited. {Takes  her  by  the  hand.)  Pray,  madam,  give 
leave — I  beg  you  will  sit  down,  pray  don't  think 
me  impertinent ;  may  I  beg  to  know  who  the 
gentleman  is? 

Mrs.  Love.  You  have  such  an  air  of  frankness 
and  generosity,  that  I  will  open  myself  to  you.  I 
have  been  married  to  him  these  two  years.  I  ad- 
mired my  husband  for  his  understanding,  his  senti- 
ment, and  his  spirit ;  I  ihonglit  myself  as  sincerely 
loved  by  him  as  my  fond  heart  could  wish  ;  but 
there  is,  of  late,  such  a  strange  revolution  in  his 
temper,  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it.  Instead 
of  the  looks  of  affection,  and  expressions  of  ten- 
derness, with  which  he  used  to  meet  me,  'tis 
nothing  now  but  cold,  averted,  superficial  civility. 
W  hile  abroad,  he  runs  on  in  a  wild  career  of  plea- 
suie;  and  to  my  deep  aflliction,  has  fixed  his 
affections  upon  another  object. 

Mrs.  Bell.  If  you  mean  to  consult  with  me  in  re- 
gard to  this  case,  I  am  afraid  you  have  made  a 
wrong  choice.  There  is  something  in  her  appear- 
ance that  affects  me.  {Aside.)  Pray  excuse  me, 
ma'am  ;  you  consider  this  matter  too  deeply.  Men 
will  prove  false,  and  if  there  is  nothing  in  your 
complaint  but  mere  gallantry  on  his  side,  upon  my 
word,  I  can't  think  your  case  the  worse  for  that. 

Mrs.  Lovf.  Not  the  worse! 

Mrs.  Bell.  On  the  contrary,  much  better.  If 
his  affections,  instead  of  being  alienated,  had  been 
extinguished,  he  would  have  sunk  into  a  downright 
stupid  insensibility;  from  which  it  might  prove 
impossible  to  recal  him.  In  all  Love's  bill  of  mor- 
tality, there  is  not  a  more  fatal  disorder. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  am  afraid,  ma'am,  he  is  too  much 
the  reverse  of  this  ;  too  susceptible  of  impressions 
from  every  beautiful  object. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Why,  so  much  the  better,  as  I  told 
you  already ;  some  new  idea  has  struck  his  fancy, 
and  he  will  be,  for  a  while,  under  its  influence. 

Mrs.  Love.  How  light  she  makes  it!  {Aside.) 

Mj-s.  Bell.  But  it  is  the  wife's  business  to  bait 
the  hook  for  her  husband  with  variety,  and  to- 
draw  him  daily  to  herself:  that  is  the  whole  afl'air; 
I  would  not  make  myself  uneasy,  madam. 

Mrs.  Love.  Not  uneasy !  when  his  indifference 
does  not  diminish  my  regard  for  him  ?  Not  uneasy ! 
when  the  man  1  doat  on  no  longer  fixes  his  happi- 
ness at  home? 
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.  Mrs.  Bell.  Madam,  you'll  give  me  leave  to  speak 
mj  mind  freely.  I  have  often  observed,  when  the 
fiend,  Jealousy,  is  roused,  that  women  lay  out  a 
wonderful  deal  of  anxiety  and  vexation  to  no  ac- 
count; when,  perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
they  should  be  angry  with  themselves  instead  of 
their  husbands. 

Mrs.  Love.  Angry  with  myself,  madam  !  calumny 
oan  lay  nothing  to  ray  charge  ;  the  virtue  of  my  con- 
duct, madam — (Rises.) 

■  Mrs.  Bell.  Oh,  I  would  have  laid  my  life,  yon 
would  be  at  that  work — that's  the  folly  of  us  all. 
But  virtue  is  out  of  the  question  at  present.  It  is 
la  belle  Nature.  Nature  embellished  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  art,  that  the  men  expect  now-a-days  ; 
and  really,  madam,  without  compliment,  you  seem 
to  have  all  the  qualities  that  can  dispute  your  hus- 
band's heart  with  anybody  ;  but  the  exertion  of 
those  qualities,  I  am  afraid,  is  suppressed.  You'll 
excuse  my  freedom  ;  I  have  been  mamed,  madam, 
and  am  a  little  in  the  secret.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  keep  a  heart  than  win  one.  After  the 
fatal  words,  "  For  better  for  worse,"  the  general 
way  with  wives  is,  to  relax  into  indolence;  and 
while  they  are  guilty  of  no  inlidelily,  they  think 
that  is  enough  :  but  they  are  mistaken  ;  there  is  a 
great  deal  wanting — an  address,  a  manner,  a  de- 
sire of  pleasing. 

Mrs.  Love.  But  when  the  natural  temper — 

Mrs.  Bell.  The  natural  temper  must  be  forced ; 
home  must  be  made  a  place  of  pleasure  to  the  hus- 
band, and  the  wife  must  throw  infinite  variety  into 
her  manner.  And  this,  I  take  to  be  the  whole 
mystery,  the  way  to  keep  a  man.  But  I  run  on  at 
a  strange  rate  ;  well,  to  be  sure,  I'm  the  giddiest 
creature — Madam,  will  you  now  give  me  leave  to 
inquire,  how  I  came  to  have  this  favour?  who  re- 
commended me  to  your  notice?  and  pray  who  was 
so  kind  as  to  intimate  that  I  was  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Lovemore? 

Mrs.  Love.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  all  the  trouble 
I  have  given  you  ;  and  1  assure  j'ou,  'tis  entirely 
Owing  to  my  being  told  that  his  visits  were  fre- 
quent here. 

Mrs.  Bell.  His  visits  frequent  here  !  They  have 
imposed  upon  you,  I  assure  you,  and  they  have  told 
jou,  perhaps,  that  I  have  robbed  you  of  Mr.  Love- 
more's  heart?  Scandal  is  always  buzzing  about ;  but 
— (Knock  within.)  O  lud !  I  hear  a  rap  at  the  door; 
I  positively  won't  be  at  home. 

Enter  MiGNIONET. 

Mig.  Did  you  call,  madam? 

Mrs.  Bell.  I  am  not  at  home. 

Mig.  'Tis  Lord  Etheridge,  ma'am  ;  he's  coming 
up  stairs  •.  the  servants  told  him  you  were  within. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Was  ever  anything  so  cross?  Tell 
him  there  is  company  with  me,  and  he  won't  come 
in.     Mignionet,  run  to  him. 

Mrs.  Love.  Madam,  I  beg  I  may  not  hinder  you. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Our  conversation  begins  to  grow  in- 
teresting, and  I  would  not  have  you  go  for  the 
world.     I  won't  see  my  lord. 

Mrs.  Love.  1  beg  you  will.  Don't  let  me  pre- 
vent— I'll  step  into  a  another  room. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Will  you  be  so  kind?  There  are  books 
in  that  room,  if  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  amuse 
yourself  there.  I  shall  be  glad  to  resume  this  con- 
versation again.     He  sha'n't  stay  long. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  beg  you  will  be  in  no  hurry ;  I  can 
wait  with  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Bell.  This  is  a  lover  of  mine;  and  a  hus- 
band and  a  lover  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner;  perhaps  it  will  divert  you  to  hear  how  I 
manage  him.  I  hear  him  on  the  stairs — for  heaven's 
Bake,  make  haste.     Mignionet,  shew  the  way. 

[^Exeunt  Mrs.  Lovemore  and  Mignionet. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Let  me  see  how  I  look  to  receive  him. 
{Runs  to  her  glass.) 

Enter  Lovemore,  with  a  star  and  riband,  as 
Lord  Etheridge. 
Lord  Etheridge  !    Walk  iu,  my  lord. 
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Love.  A  heav''nly  image  in  the  glass  appears, 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rears; 
Repairs  her  smiles — 

Mrs.  Bell.  Repairs  her  smiles,  my  lord !  I 
don't  like  your  application  of  that  phrase.  Pray, 
my  lord,  are  my  smiles  out  of  repair,  like  an  old 
house  in  the  country  that  wants  a  tenant? 

Love.  Nay  now,  that's  wresting  the  words  from 
their  visible  intention.  You  can't  suppose  I  thought 
you  want  repair,  whatever  may  be  the  case,  ma'am, 
with  regard  to  the  want  of  a  tenant? 

Mrs.  Bell.  And  so  you  think  I  really  want  a 
tenant?  And  perhaps  you  imagine,  too,  that  I  am 
going  to  put  up  a  bill,  (looking  in  her  glass)  to  sig- 
nify to  all  passers  by,  that  here  is  a  mansion  to 
let?  Well,  I  swear,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  a  bad 
scheme.     I  have  a  great  mind  to  do  so. 

Love.  And  he  who  has  the  preference — 

Mrs.  Bell.  W^ill  be  very  happy — I  know  you 
mean  so.  But  I'll  let  it  to  none  but  to  a  single 
gentleman,  that  you  may  depend  upon. 

Love.  What  the  devil  does  she  mean  by  that? 
She  has  not  got  an  inkling  of  the  afi'air,  I  hope. 
(Aside.)     None  else  could  presume,  madam,  to — 

Mrs.  Bell.  And,  then,  it  must  be  a  lease  for  life. 
But  nobody  will  be  troubled  with  it.  I  shall  never 
get  it  olf  my  hands.   Do  you  think  I  shall,  my  lord? 

Love.  Why  that  question,  madam?  You  know  I 
am  devoted  to  you,  even  if  it  were  to  be  bought 
with  life. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Heavens  !  what  a  dying  swain  you 
are.  And  does  your  lordship  really  intend  to  be 
guilty  of  matrimony?  Lord,  what  a  question  have 
I  asked  !  Well,  to  be  sure,  I  am  a  very  mad-cap  ! 
My  lord,  don't  yon  think  me  a  strange  mad-cap? 

Love.  A  wildness,  like  your's,  that  arises  from 
vivacity  and  sentiment  together,  serves  only  to 
exalt  your  beauty,  and  give  new  poignancy  to  every 
charm. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Well,  upon  my  word,  you  have  said 
it  finely  !  But  you  are  in  the  right,  my  lord  ;  1  hate 
your  pensive,  melancholy  beauty,  that  sits  like  a 
well-grown  vegetable  in  a  room  for  an  hour  to- 
gether, 'till  at  last  she  is  animated  to  the  violent 
exertion  of  saying  yes,  or  no,  and  then  enters  into 
a  matter-of-fact  conversation.  "  Have  you  heard 
the  news?  Miss  Beverly  is  going  to  be  married  to 
Captain  Shoulderknot.  My  Lord  Mortgage  has 
had  another  tumble  at  Arthur's.  Sir  William 
Squanderstock  has  lost  his  election.  They  say, 
short  aprons  are  coming  into  fashion  again." 

Love.  O  lord!  a  matter-of-fact  conversation  is 
insupportable. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Pray,  my  lord,  have  you  ever  observ- 
ed the  manner  of  one  lady's  accosting  another  at 
Ranelagh?  She  comes  up  to  you  with  a  demure 
look  of  insipid  serenity,  makes  you  a  solemn  salute 
— "  Ma'am,  I  am  overjoyed  to  meet  you  ;  you  look 
charmingly.  But,  dear  ma'am,  did  you  hear  what 
happened  to  us  all  the  other  night?  We  were  going 
home  from  the  opera,  ma'am;  you  know  my  auni, 
Rolypoly;  it  was  her  coach;  there  was  she,  and 
Lady  Betty  Fidget,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
ma'am,  courtesying  to  another,  as  it  were  going  by. 
Lady  Betty,  you  know,  is  recovered  ;  every  body 
thought  it  over  with  her,  but  doctor  Snakeroot  was 
called  in — no,  not  doctor  Snakeroot,  doctor  Bolus 
it  was,  and  so  he  altered  the  course  of  medicine, 
and  so  my  Lady  Betty  recovered:  well,  there  was 
she  and  Sir  George  Bragwell — a  pretty  man,  Sir 
George — finest  teeth  in  the  world — your  ladyship's 
most  obedient.  We  expected  you  last  night,  but 
you  did  not  come— he!  he!  And  so,  there  was  he 
and  the  rest  of  us, — and  so,  turning  the  corner  of 
Bond  Street,  the  villian  of  a  coachman — How  do 
you  do,  madam?  the  villain  of  a  coachman  over- 
turning us  all;  my  aunt  Rolypoly  was  frightened 
out  of  her  wits,  and  Lady  Betty  has  been  nervish 
ever  since :  only  think  of  that,  such  accidents  in 
life.  Ma'am,  your  most  obedient;  I  am  proud  to 
see  you  look  so  well." 
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Love.  An  exact  description — tlie  very  thiug ! 

Mrs.  Bell.  And.tben,  from  this  conversation,  thev 
all  run  to  cards, — "  Quadrille  has  murdered  wit." 

Love.  Ay,  and  beauty  too;  for,  upon  these  occa- 
sions, "  the  passions  in  the  features  are—"  I  have 
seen  many  a  beautiful  countenance  change  in  a  mo- 
ment into  absolute  deformity;  the  little  loves  and 
graces,  that  liefore  sparkled  in  the  eye,  bloom'd  in 
the  cheek,  and  smiled  about  the  mouth,  all  'ly  oil' 
in  an  instant ;  and  resign  the  features,  which  they 
before  adorned,  to  fear,  to  anger,  to  grief,  and  the 
whole  train  of  fretful  passions. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Ay,  and  the  rage  we  poor  women  are 
often  betrayed  into  on  these  occasions — 

Love.  Very  true,  ma'am  ;  and  if  by  chance  they 
do  bridle  and  hold  in  a  little,  the  struggle  they 
undergo  is  the  most  ridiculous  sight  imaginable. 
I  have  seen  an  oath  quivering  upon  the  pale  lip  of 
a  reigning  toast  for  half  an  hour  together,  and 
then  at  last,  when  the  whole  room  burst  out  into 
one  loud  universal  uproar,  "My  lord,  you  flung 
away  the  game.'' — "  No,  ma'am,  it  was  you." — "Sir 
George,  why  did  not  you  rough  the  diamond?" — 
"  Captain  Hazard,  why  did  not  you  lead  through 
the  honour "!"■ — "Ma'am,  it  was  not  the  play." — 
"  Pardon  me,  sir" — "  but,  ma'am" — "  but,  sir" — 
"I  would  not  play  with  you  for  straws." — "  Don't 
you  know  what  Hoyle  says  1  If  A  and  B  are  partners 
against  ('  and  D,  and  the  game  nine-all,  A  and  B 
have  won  three  tricks,  and  C  and  D  four  tricks,  C 
leads  his  suit,  D  puts  up  (he  king,  then  returns 
the  suit,  A  passes,  C  puts  up  the  queen,  B  trumps 
the  next."  And  so  A  and  B,  and  C  and  D,  are 
banged  about,  and  all  is  jargon,  confusion,  uproar, 
and  wrangling,  and  nonsense,  and  noise.    Ha,  ha  ! 

Mrs.  Bell.  Ha!  ha!  A  fine  picture  of  a  rout; 
but  one  must  play  sometimes — we  must  let  our 
friends  pick  our  pockets  sometimes,  or  they'll  drop 
our  acquaintance.  Pray,  m^'  lord,  do  you  neverplay  1 

Love.  Play  ma'am  !  I  must  lie  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  (Aside.)  Play!  now  and  then,  out  of 
necessity  ;  otherwise,  I  never  touch  a  card. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Oh!  very  true;  you  dedicate  your 
time  to  the  muses  ;  a  downright  rhyming  peer.  Do 
you  know,  my  lord,  that  I  am  charmed  with   your 

Love.  Are  you?  [song? 

Mrs.  Bell.  I  am  indeed.  I  think  you'd  make  a 
very  tolerable  Vauxhall  poet. 

Love.  You  flatter  me,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Bell.  How  do  I  look  ;  but  don't  tell  me  I 
won't  be  told.  I  see  you  are  studying  a  compli- 
ment, and  I  hate  compliments.  Well,  what  is  it? 
let's  hear  your  compliment — why  don't  you  com- 
pliment me?  won't  hear  it  now.  But  pray  now, 
how  came  you  to  choose  so  grave  a  subject  as  con- 
nubial happiness? 

Love.  I  am  afraid  she  begins  to  suspect  me. 
(Aside.)  A  very  scanty  knowledge  of  the  world  will 
serve :  and  there  is  no  need  of  one's  own  expe- 
rience in  these  cases :  and  when  you,  ma'am,  are 
the  original,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  copy — 

Mrs.  Bell.  O  lard,  you  are  going  to  plague  me 
again  with  your  odious  solicitations  ;  but  1  won't 
hear  them;  you  must  be  gone.  If  I  should  be 
weak  enough  to  listen  to  you,  what  would  become 
of  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion  ? 

Love.  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion?  [Fashion? 

Mrs.  Bell.  Yes;  don't  you  know  Sir  Brilliant 

Love.  No,  ma'am,  I  don't  know  the  gentleman  : 
I  beg  pardon,  if  he  is  your  acquaintance — but  from 
what  I  have  heard  of  him,  I  should  not  choose  him 
to  be  among  my  intimates. 

Enler  MiGNIoNET  in  a  violent  hurry. 

Mig.  O,  undone!  undone! 

Mrs.  Bell.  What's  the  matter? 

Mig.  O  lud!  I  am  frightened  out  of  my  senses! 
The  poor  lady — Where's  the  hartshorn  drops? — 

Love.  The  lady!  What  lady? 

Mig.  Never  stand  asking  what  lady — she  has 
fainted  away^  ma'am,  all  of  a  sudden.  Give  me 
the  drops.   "  [Exit. 
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Mrs.  Belt.  Let  me  run  to  her  assistance — Adieu, 
my  lord.  I  shall  be  at  home  in  the  evening ;  my 
lord,  you'll  excuse  me !  I  expect  you  in  the  even- 
ing. [Exit, 

Love.  I  shall  wait  on  you,  madam.  W^hat  a  vil- 
lain am  I  to  carry  on  this  scheme  against  so  much 
beauty,  innocence,  and  merit ;  a}',  and  to  have  the 
impudence  to  assume  this  badge  of  honour,  to 
cover  the  most  unwarrantable  purposes  !  But  no 
reflection  ;  have  her  I  must,  and  that  quickly  too. 
If  I  don't  prevail  soon,  I  am  undone ;  she'll  find 
me  out.  Egad,  I'll  be  with  her  betimes  this  even- 
ing, and  press  her  with  all  the  vehemence  of  love. 
Women  have  their  soft,  unguarded  moments,  and 
who  knows?  But  to  take  the  advantage  of  the 
openness  and  gaiety  of  her  heart !  And  then  my 
friend.  Sir  Brilliant,  will  it  be  fair  to  supplant  him  ? 
Pr'ytliee,  be  quiet,  my  dear  conscience  ;  don't  you 
be  meddling  ;  don't  you  interrupt  a  gentleman  in  his 
amusements.  Don't  you  know,  my  good  friend, 
that  love  has  no  respect  of  persons,  knows  no  laws 
of  friendship?  besides, 'tis  all  my  wife's  fault;  why 
don't  she  strive  to  make  home  agreeable? 

For  foreign  pleasures,  foreign  joy,  J  roam, 
No  thought  of  peace,  or  happiness  at  home. 
(Going,  Sir  Brilliant  is  heard  singing  within.) 
What  the  devil  is  madam  Fortune  at  now  ?  Sir 
Brilliant,  by  all  that's  odious?  Noplace  to  conceal 
in!  no  escape!  The  door  is  locked!  Mignionet, 
Mignionet!  open  the  door. 

Mig.  (  Within.)  You  can't  come  in  here,  sir. 

Love.  This  cursed  star,  and  this  riband,  will  ruin 
me.     Let  me  get  ofl'  this  confounded  tell-tale  evi- 
dence. (Takes  off'  the  riband  in  a  hurry.) 
Enter  Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  Bril.  My  dear  madam,  I  most  heartily  rejoice. 
Ha!   Lovemore  I  [star  tcilh  his  hut.) 

Love.  Ah!   Sir  Brilliant,  is  it  you?  (Hiding  the 

Sir  Bril.  How  is  this?  I  did  not  think  you  had 
been  acquainted  here ! 

Love.  I  came  to  look  for  you  :  I  thought  to  have 
found  you  here  ;  and  so  I  have  scraped  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  lady,  and  made  it  subservient  to  your 
purposes.  I  have  been  giving  you  a  great  character. 

Sir  Bril.  Well,  but  what's' the  matter?  What 
are  you  fumbling  about?  (Pulls  the  hat.) 

Love.  'Sdeath,  have  a  care  !  For  heaven's  sake — 
(Crams  his  handkerchief  there.) 

Sir  Bril.  What  the  devil  ails  you? 

Love.  Taken  so  unaccountably  ;  my  old  complaint. 

Sir  Bril,  W^hat  complaint? 

Love.  I  must  have  a  surgeon  ;  occasioned  by  the 
stroke  of  a  tennis  ball ;  my  Lord  Rackett's  unlucky 
left  hand.  Let  me  pass  ;  there  is  something  form- 
ing there  ;  let  me  pass.  To  be  caught  is  the  devil. 
(Aside.)  Don't  name  my  name;  you'll  ruin  all  that 
I  said  for  you,  if  you  do.  Sir  Brilliant,  your  ser- 
vant. There  is  certainly  something  forming.  [Exit, 

Sir  Brit.  Something  forming  there.  I  believe 
there  is  something  forming  here!  What  can  this 
mean?  I  must  have  this  explained.  Then  Mrs. 
Loveraore's  suspicions  are  right;  I  must  come  at 
the  bottom  of  it. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bellmour. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Bellmour! 

Mrs.  Bell.  Heavens  !  what  brings  you  here? 

Sir  Bril.  I  congratulate  with  myself  upon  the 
felicity  of  meeting  you  thus  at  home.  [be  gone. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Your  visit  is  utiseasonable;  you  must 

Sir  Bril.  Madam,  I  have  a  thousand  things — 

Mrs.  Bell.   Well,  well,  another  time. 

Sir  Bril.  Of  the  tenderest  import. 

Mrs.  Bell.  I  can't  hear  you  now  ;  fly  this  moraenl ! 
I  have  a  lady  taken  ill  in  the  next  room. 

Sir  Bril.  Ay,  and  you  have  had  a  gentleman 
taken  ill  here,  too. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Do  you  dispute  my  will  and  pleasure  ? 
Flv  this  instant !     So,  I  11  make  sure  of  the  door. 

Enter  Mrs.Lovemore,  leaning  6»  MiGNlOiNET. 

Mig.  This  way,  uiadam  ;  here's  more  air  in  this 
room. 
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Mrs. Bell.  How  do  you  find  yourself,  madam'! 
Pray  sit  down. 

Mrs.  Love.  My  spirits  are  too  weak  to  bear  up 
any  longer  against  such  a  scene  of  villainy? 

Mrs.  Bell.  Villainy !  What  villainy  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  Of  the  blackest  dye !  I  see,  madam, 
yon  are  acquainted  with  my  husband. 

Mrs. Bell.  Acquainted  with  your  husband  ! 

Mrs.  Love.  A  moment's  patience  ;  that  gentleman 
that  was  here  with  you,  is  my  husband!  {Rises.) 

Mrs.  Bell.  Lord  Etheridge  your  husband'? 
'   Mrs.  Love.  Lord  Etheridge,  as  he  calls  himself, 
and  as  you  have  been  made  to  call  him  also,  is  no 
other  than  Mr.  Lovemore. 

Mrs.  Bell.  And  has  he  then  been  base  enough  to 
assume  that  title,  to  ensnare  me  to  my  undoing? 

Mrs.  Love.  To  see  my  husband  carrying  on  this 
dark  business;  to  see  the  man  I  have  loved;  the 
man  I  have  esteemed;  the  man  I  am  afraid  I  must 
still  love,  though  esteem  him  again  T  cannot ;  to  be 
a  witness  to  his  complicated  wickedness  ;  it  was  too 
much  for  sensibility  like  mine.  I  felt  the  shocktoo 
severely,  and  sunk  under  it. 

Mrs.  Bell.  I  am  ready  to  do  the  same  myself  now. 
I  sink  into  the  very  ground  with  amazement.  The 
first  time  I  ever  saw  him,  was  at  Mrs.  Loveit's ; 
she  introduced  him  to  me ;  the  appointment  was  of 
her  own  making.  [madam '? 

Mrs.  Love.  Yon  know  her  character,  I  suppose, 

Mrs.  Bell.  She's  a  woman  of  fashion,  and  sees  a 
great  deal  of  good  company.  [that. 

Mrs.  Love.  Very  capable  of  such  an  action  for  all 

Mrs.  Bell.  Well,  I  could  never  have  imagined 
that  any  woman  would  be  so  base  as  to  pass  such  a 
cheat  upon  me.  Step  this  moment,  and  give  orders 
never  to  let  him  within  my  doors  again.  \_ExitMiy. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  madam,  for  this  visit: 
to  me  it  is  highl}'  fortunate ;  but  I  am  sorry  for  your 
share  in  it,  as  the  discovery  brings  you  nothing  but 
the  conviction  of  your  husband's  baseness. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  am  determined  to  be  no  further  un- 
easy about  him;  nor  will  I  live  a  day  longer  under 
his  roof. 

Mrs. Bell.  Hold!  hold!  make  no  violent  resolu- 
tions. You'll  excuse  me.  I  can't  help  feeling  for 
you,  and  I  think  this  incident  may  be  still  converted 
to  your  advantage.  [redemption. 

Mrs.  Love.  That  can  never  be.  I  am  lost  beyond 

Mrs.  Bell.  Don't  decide  that  too  rashly.  Besides, 
you  have  heard  his  sentiments.  Perhaps  you  are 
a  little  to  blame  yourself.  We  will  talk  this  matter 
over  cooly.  Madam  you  have  saved  me,  and  I 
must  now  discharge  the  obligation.  You  shall  stay 
and  dine  with  me. 

Mrs. Love.  I  can't  possibly  do  that:  I  won't 
give  you  so  much  trouble. 

Mrs.  Bell.  It  will  be  a  pleasure,  madam;  you 
shall  stay  with  me.  I  will  not  part  with  you  ;  and 
I  will  lay  such  a  plan  as  may  ensure  him  your's  for 
ever.  Come,  come,  my  dear  madam,  don't  you 
still  think  he  has  some  good  qualities  to  apologize 
for  his  vices'? 

Mrs.  Love.  I  must  own,  I  still  hope  he  has. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Very  well,  then,  and  he  may  still  make 
atonement  for  all;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that  a  man 
who  can  make  proper  atonement  for  his  faults, 
should  not  be  entirely  despised.  AUons  !  Come, 
come,  a  man  is  worth  thinking  a  little  about,  before 
one  throws  the  hideous  thing  away  for  ever.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV Scene  I.— .Sir  Bashful  Constant's. 

Enter  Lady  Constant  withacard,  andFuRNisH. 

Lady  Con.  Is  the  servant  waiting? 

Fur.  He  is,  madam. 

Lady  Con.  Very  well.  I  need  not  write.  Give  my 
humble  service  to  Mrs.  Lovemore,  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly wait  on  her. 

Fur.  I  shall,  madam.  (Going.) 

Lady  Con.  Has  the  servant  carried  back  the  things 
to  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion,  as  I  ordered  ? 

Fur.  We  expect  him  back  every  moment,  madam. 
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Lady  Con.  The  insolence  of  that  man,  to  think  he 
can  bribe  me  with  his  odious  presents !  Very  well, 
go  and  send  my  answer  to  Mrs.  Lovemore.  [JEarit 
Furnish.']  What  can  this  mean?  (Reads.)  "Begs 
the  favour  of  her  ladyship's  company  to  cards  this 
evening."  Cards  at  Mrs.  Lovemore's  ;  there's  some- 
thing new  in  that.  (Reads.)  "  Hopes  her  ladyship 
will  not  refuse  ;  as  it  is  a  very  particular  affair, 
it  requires  Mrs.  Lovemore's  friends  to  be  present." 
There  is  some  mystery  in  all  this.  What  can 
itbe?— 

Enter  SiR  BASHFUL  CONSTANT. 

Sir  Bash.  Here  she  is.  Now  let  me  see  whether 
she  will  take  any  notice  of  the  diamond  buckles. 
Your  servant,  madam. 

Lady  Con.  Your  servant,  sir. 

Sir  Bash.  You  seem  out  of  humour,  I  think. 

Lady  Con.  And  considering  that  you  never  gfive 
me  cause,  that's  very  strange,  is  it  not'? 

Sir  Bash.  My  Lady  Constant,  if  you  did  not  give 
me  cause — 

Lady  Con.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  let  us  have 
no  more  disagreeable  altercation.  I  am  tired  of 
your  violence  of  temper :  your  frequent  starts  of 
passion,  and  unaccountable  fancies,  which  you  too 
often  mistake  for  realities. 

Sir  Bash.  Fancies,  madam !  When  do  I  take 
fancies  for  realities  ?  Do  I  only  fancy  that  you  are 
eternally  making  exorbitant  demands  upon  me  for 
money,  for  the  various  articles  of  your  expenses'? 
And  when  you  were  for  ever  teasing  me  for  dia- 
monds, and  I  know  not  what,  was  that  a  fancy  I  had 
taken  into  my  head  without  foundation  ■? 

Lady  Con.  Pray,  sir,  let  us  not  dispute.  I  pro^ 
mise  you,  never  to  trouble  you  on  that  head  again. 

Sir  Bash.  She  has  received  them  I  see,  and  is 
obstinately  resolved  not  to  tell  me.  (.4iirfe.)  Madam, 
I  will  not  render  myself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
tlie  world,  for  your  whims. 

Lady  Con.  Nor  will  I,  sir,  be  ridiculous  any 
longer  on  account  of  your  caprice.  I  have  wrote 
to  my  solicitor  to  attend  me  here  to-morrow  morn- 
ing with  the  articles  of  separation  ;  and,  I  presume, 
sir,  that  you  can  have  no  objection  to  their  being 
carried  into  execution.  I  have  no  time  now  to 
squander  in  frivolous  debates,  I  must  prepare  to  go 
out.     Your  servant,  sir.  [Exit. 

Sir  Bash.  I  must  unburden  myself  at  last !  Must 
disclose  the  secrets  of  my  heart.  She  has  possessed 
my  very  soul;  is  ever  present  to  my  imagina- 
tion ;  mingles  with  all  my  thoughts  ;  inflames  my 
tenderest  passions,  and  raises  such  a  conflict  here 
— I  cannot  any  longer  keep  this  tire  pent  up.  I'll 
throw  myself  open  to  her  this  very  moment.  Is 
anybody  in  the  way? 

Enter  SIDEBOARD. 
Where's  your  mistress  ? 

Side.  In  her  own  room,  sir. 

Sir  Bash.  Draw  that  table  over  this  way.  A 
letter  will  do  the  business.  It  shall  be  so.  Reach 
me  a  chair.     You  blockhead,  why  don't  you  reach 

Side.  There,  your  honour.  [a  chair? 

Sir  Bash.  Do  you  stay  while  I  write  a  letter. 
You  shall  carry  it  for  me.  (^He  sits  down  to  twite.) 

Side.  Yes,  sir.  I  hope  he  has  got  some  intrigue 
upon  his  hands.  A  servant  always  thrives  under  a 
master  that  has  his  private  amusements.  Love  on, 
say  I,  if  you  are  so  given ;  it  will  all  bring  grist  to 
my  mill.  (^Aside.) 

Sir  Bash.  This  will  be  a  strange  surprise  upon  my 
Lady  Constant.  Soft,  passionate,  and  tender,  so 
far — and  yet  it  does  not  come  up  to  what  I  feel.  It 
is  a  hard  thing,  in  excessive  love  like  mine,  to  speak 
as  delicately  as  we  think,  to  the  person  that  we 
adore.  (Writes  on.) 

Side.  Let  me  see  if  there  is  any  news  in  the  paper 
of  to-day.  What  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  all  this  ? 
Olord!  O  lord!  I  can't  help  laughing.  Ha!  ha! 
I  never  heard  of  the  like  before.  Ha !  ha ! 

Sir  Bash.  What  does  this  rascal  mean '?  (Stares 
at  him.)  He  does  not  suspect  me,  does  he  1 
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Side.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  Bash.  (Stares  still  at  him.)  Perhaps  he  orer- 
heard  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Loyemore.  Harkye, 
sirrah!  (rise*)'  if  ever  I  find  that  yon  dare  listen 
at  any  door  in  the  hoase,  I'U  cut  your  ears  off;  I 
Side.  Sir !  [will. 

Sir  Bash.  Confess  the  truth  ;  have  not  you  been 
listening  and  overhearing  my  conversation? 

Side.  Who,  I  sir?  Not  I,  sir;  as  I  hope  to  live, 
sir ;  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  a  thing,  sir,  for 
ever  so  much.  I  never  did  the  like  in  my  born  days. 
Sir  Bash.  What  was  you  laughing  at,  rascal  ? 
Side.  An  article,  sir,  I  found  in  the  newspaper  ; 
that's  all,  sir.  I'll  read  it  to  you,  sir — (Reads.) 
"  We  hear  that  a  new  comedy  is  now  in  rehearsal 
at  one  of  the  theatres,  and  toill  speedily  he  perform- 
ed, entitled.  The  Amorous  Husband;  or.  The  Man 
in  Love  with  his  own  Wife," 

Sir  Bash.    Sir  Brilliant  told  me  truth,   I   see. 

(Aside.)  Well,  and  whatdo  you  see  to  laugh  at,  sirl 

Side.  Lord  bless  me,  sir,  I  never  heard  of  the 

like  before  ;  I  have  served  in  a  great  many  families, 

and  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Sir  Bash.  Lookye  there  now!  (Aside.)  Sirrah! 
let  me  never  hear  that  you  have  the  trick  of  listen- 
ing at  any  of  my  doors.  [in  his  head? 
Side.  No,  sir  ;  to  be  sure,  sir.  What  has  he  got 
Sir  Bash.  Wounds  !  I  shall  be  laughed  at  by  my 
own  servants.  But  no  more  scruples  ;  pass  that 
by ;  it  shall  all  out.  (Sits  down.)  That  fellow  has 
so  disconcerted  me  !  There,  I  have  laid  my  whole 
heart  open  to  her.  I'll  seal  it  directly.  Here,  take 
this,  and  bring  me  an  answer.  And,  do  you  hear? 
-come  hither ;  mind  what  I  say ;  take  care  that  no- 
body sees  you. 

Side.  I  warrant,  sir.  \^Exit  Sideboard. 

Sir  Bash.  I  feel  as  if  a  load  was  off  my  breast ; 
and  yet  I  fear;  but  I'm  embarked,  and  so  I'll  wait 
the  event. 

Enter  Sideboard. 
Side,  A  word  or  two  by  way  of  direction,  sir, 
would  not  be  amiss. 

Sir  Bash.  Blockhead !  have  not  I  directed  it  ? 
Side.  I  could  never  have  suspected  him  of  hav- 
ing an  intrigue.  (Aside.) 

Sir  Bash,  This  rascal  does  not  know  the  secret  of 
my  heart,  and  he  shall  remain  so.  Lovemore  shall 
open  the  affair  to  her.  I  am  glad  I  have  not  trusted 
liim ;  should  I  direct  this,  the  fellow  would  find 
me  out.  You  may  go  about  your  business.  Side- 
board— I  don't  want  you. 

Side,  Very  well,  sir.  What's  he  at  now?  If  he 
does  not  let  me  manage  his  intrigues  for  him,  I'll 
give  him  warning.  [^Exit, 

Sir  Bash,  Ay,  Mr.  Lovemore  shall  do  it ;  the  ex- 
planation will  be  more  natural  and  eas^f  from  him. 
This  scoundrel  is  eeming  again ;  no,  it  is  not  he. 
Enter  Lovemore. 
Sir  Bash,  Ha !  Mr.  Lovemore !  I  am  glad  to  see 
you.   Mr.  Lovemore,  you  are  heartily  welcome ! 

Love,  You  see  me  here  this  second  time  to-day. 
Sir  Bashful,  entirelv  on  the  score  of  friendship. 

Sir  Bash.  1  thank  you,  Mr.  Lovemore ;  heartily 
thank  you. 

Love.  I  broke  away  from  company  on  purpose  to 
attend  you  ;  they  would  have  had  me  stay  the  even- 
ing ;  but  I  have  more  pleasure  in  serving  my  friends. 
■W  ell,  how  does  my  ladv  ? 
Sir  Bash.  We  don't  hit  at  all,  Mr.  Lovemore. 
Love,  No? 

Sir  Bash.  No,  no  ;  not  at  all.     I  think  she  has 
been  rather  worse  since  you  spoke  to  her. 
Love.  A  good  symptom  that.  (Aside.) 
Sir  Bash.   She  still  talks  of  parting ;    and  has 
even  sent  to  her  lawyer  about  it.     Obstinate  as  a 
mule,  Mr.  Lovemore  !  has  had  the  diamond  buckles, 
and  sulky  still ;  not  one  word  about  them. 
Love.  Time  will  bring  things  about. 
Sir  Bash.  Pho!  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 
She  is  set  upon  it,  Mr.  Lovemore ;  and  when  she 
sets  in,  she  blows  like  a  trade  wind,  all  one  way  ; 


and  so,  to  prevent  extremities,  I  hare  even  thought 
of  explaining  myself  to  her. 

Love.  What!  acquaint  her  with  your  passion  1 
Sir  Bash.  Yes,  and  trust  to  her  honour.  I  know 
I  could  not  do  it  myself  in  person.  I  should  blush, 
and  look  silly,  and  falter.  So  I  even  set  down  to 
write  her  a  letter  ;  here  it  is,  Mr. Lovemore,  signed 
and  sealed;  but  it  is  not  directed.  I  got  into  a 
puzzle  about  that;  for  my  servant,  you  know, 
would  wonder  at  my  writing  a  letter  to  her. 
Love.  So  he  would. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  yes,  he  would  have  smoked  me  ; 
but  you  are  come  most  opportune.  I'll  tell  you 
what,  yon  shall  direct  it,  and  send  it  to  her.  No- 
body will  be  a  jot  the  wiser. 

Love.  Well,  I'll  take  it  home  with  me,  and  send 
it  to  her  to-morrow  morning. 

Sir  Bash.  No,  no  ;  now,  directly  now. 
Love.  I'll  step  to  her  then,  and  speak  for  you. 
Why  should  you  send  a  letter  ?   If  it  does  not  take, 
she  has  you  in  her  power ;  you  can't  go  back;  she'll 
have  it  under  your  hand. 

Sir  Bash.  Why,  that's  true ;  that's  true.  And  I 
yet  if  I  can  obtain  a  letter  from  her,  I  shall  have  it  I 
under  her  hand.  It  must  be  so.  If  you  go,  she'll  I 
send  a  verbal  answer  by  you,  and  then  deny  it  I 
afterwards. 

Love.  But  I  shall  be  a  witness  against  her. 
Sir  Bash.  That  will  never  do.     t  shall  this  way 
draw  her  in  to  write  a  letter,  and  then  I  shall  have  !, 
her  bound  down. 

Love.  Better  take  a  little  time  to  consider  of  it. 
Sir  Bash.  No,  no,  I  can't  defer  it  a  moment ;  it  t 
burns  like  a  fever  here.     I  must  have  immediate  re-  • 
lief.  Mr.  Lovemore,  you  must  be  my  friend.     Sii  t 
you  down,  and  direct  it  for  me.     I'll  step  and  send  1 
my  servant  to  carry  it  for  you.  Sit  down,  sit  down. 
Enter  SIDEBOARD. 
Side.  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion,  sir,  is  below. 
Sir  Bash.  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion !   Rascal !    why 
did  you  say  I  was  at  home? 

Side.  I  had  no  orders  to  the  contrary,  sir. 
Love.  'Sdeath,  he  must  not  come  up.     Step  to 
him.  Sir  Bashful ;  amuse  him,  talk  to  him,  tell  him  h 
the  news  ;  anything,  rather  than  let  him  come  hither  f 
to  interrupt  us. 

Sir  Bash.  No,  no,  he  sha'n't  come  up. 
Love.  By  no  means  ;  and  be  sure  you  don't  let  I 
him  know  that  I  am  here.    The  fellow  follows  me  ?l 
every  where  I  go.  (Aside.) 

Sir  Bash,  Never  fear.    He  shan't  come  near  yon  ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  be  sure  yon  direct  the  letter.  : 
Love,  I  will ;  but  vou  lose  time.  Away  ;  begonel  '| 
A  lucky  accident  this.     I  have  gained  time  by  it.  j 
What  in  the  name  of  wonder  has  he  wrote  to  her?  ii 
I  am  defeated  if  this  preposterous  fellow  brings  li 
things  to  an  explanation :  matters  were  in  a  fine  (I 
train,  and  he  himself  levelling  the  road  for  me ;  and  i 
now,  if  this  takes,  I  am  blown  up  into  the  air  at  t! 
once  :  some  unlucky  planet  rules  today.     First  the  <| 
Widow  Bellmour;  and  now  this  will-o'-the-whisp  J  j 
what  can  he  have  wrote  to  her?    Friendship  and  i: 
wafer,  by  j'our  leave;  but  will  that  be  delicate?  ' 
No — but  'twill  be  convenient.    (Opens  it,)    This  'j 
letter  shall  never  go.    I'll  write  another  myself:  a  j 
lucky  thought !     I  absolve  my  stars  ;  here  is  every  \ 
thing  ready.  (Sits  down.)  What  shall  I  say?    Any-   ; 
thing  will  do.     (Reads  and  writes.)    Why  should  I  . 
conceal,  my   dear  madam,  that  your  charms   have 
touched  my  heart? — Um — loved  you  long;  adored — 
Um — Vm— flatter — Um  —  Um  —  Um  —  happiest  of 
mankind — Um — Um — Um — sweetest  revenge — Um — 
Um — husband — Um — Um — Um — Um — Um — Secret 
pleasure  of  rewarding  the  tenderness  of  your  sinceresi 
admirer,  LovEMORE. 

This  will  do.  Let  me  seal  it,  and  now  direct  it. 

Enter  SiR  Bashful  Constant. 
Sir  Bash.  Well,  well,  have  you  sent  it? 
Love.  No  ;  your  servant  has  not  been  with  me  yet. 
Sir  Bash,  Sideboard!  why  don't  you  wail  ou  the 
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Scene  1.] 

gentleman  as  I  ordered'?  Sideboard  !  I  have  got  rid 

fjove.  Have  you  ?  [of  Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  yes,  I  would  not  let  him  come  up 
for  the  world. 

Enter  Sideboard. 

Sir  Bash.  Here,  sirrah!  Mr.  Lovemore  wants  you. 

Love.  Master  Sideboard,  you  must  step  to  your 
lady  with  this  letter. 

Sir  Bash.  Charming!  charming!  Ha!  ha! 
{Aside.)  You  must  take  it  up  to  her  directly. 

Side.  Take  it  up,  sir  ;  my  lady's  in  the  next  room. 

Sir  Bash.  Is  she?  then  take  it  in  there,  then,  to 
ber ;  make  haste  ;  begone !  [Exit  Sideboard. 

Love.  No  danger  in  this;  she'll  know  her  own  in- 
terest, and  have  prudence  to  conceal  every  thing. 
{Aside.) 

Sir  Bash.  1  hope  this  will  succeed,  Mr.  Lovemore. 

Love.  I  hope  it  will. 

Sir  Bash.  I  shall  for  ever  be  obliged  to  you ; 
and  so  will  my  lady  too. 

Love.  I  dare  believe  she  won't  prove  ungrateful. 

Sir  Bash.  Hush !  hush ! — I  should  like  to  see 
how  she  receives  it.  See,  the  door  is  conveniently 
open.  {Goes  on  tiptoe  to  the  door.)  Yes,  yes,  I  can 
see  her;  there  she  sits.  {Peeping.) 

Love.  I  should  like  to  observe  her,  too.  {Aside.) 

Sir  Bash.  Hush  !  no  noise. 

Love.  Now,  ray  dear  boy,  Cupid,  incline  her 
heart.  {Aside.) 

Sir  Bash.  She  has  got  it!  She  has  got  it !  I  am 
frighted  out  of  my  wits  !    ■ 

Love.  Hold  your  tongue.  She  opens  it.  My  dear 
Venus,  now  or  never  !  {Aside.) 

Sir  Bash.  She  colours. 

Love.  I  like  that  rising  blush.  A  tender  token. 

Sir  Bash.  She  tarns  pale  ! 

Love.  The  natural  working  of  the  passions. 

Sir  Bash.  And  now  she  reddens  again.  In  dis- 
order too.  Death  and  fury,  she  tears  the  letter! 
I'm  undone !  (  Walks  away  from  the  door.) 

Love.  She  has  flung  it  from  her  with  indignation. 
I'm  undone  too  !  {Goes  from  the  door.) 

Sir  Bash.  Mr.  Lovemore,  you  see  what  it's  all 
come  to ! 

Love.  I  am  sorry  to  see  it  come  to  this,  indeed. 

Sir  Bash .  Did  you  ev er  see  such  an  insolent  scorn ? 

Love.  I  never  was  so  disappointed  in  all  my  life. 

Sir  Bash.  An  absurd,  ungrateful  woman  ! 

Love.  Ungrateful  indeed!  to  make  such  a  return 
.  to  so  kind  aletter. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  to  so  kind  a  letter. 
■    Love.  So  full  of  the  tenderest  protestations. 

Sir  Bash.  You  say  right ;  the  tenderest  protesta- 
tions !  [love ! 

Love.  So  generous,  so  unreserved  a  declaration  of 

Sir  Bash.  Made  with  the  greatest  openness  of 
heart ;  throwing  one's  self  at  her  feet.  [feet. 

ioue.  Very  true  ;  throwing  one's  self  at  her  very 

Sir  Bash.  And  then  to  be  spurned,  kicked,  and 
treated  like  a  puppy !  [P'^PPJ ' 

Love.  Ay,  there  it  stings;  to  be  treated  like  a 

Sir  Bash.  I  can't  bear  this  !  My  dear  Mr.  Love- 
more, do  you  know  in  nature  a  thing  so  mortifying 
to  the  pride  of  man,  as  to  be  rejected  and  despised 
by  a  fine  woman  1 

Love.   Ob,  'tis  the  d thing  in  the  world; 

makes  a  man  look  so  mean  in  his  own  eyes. 

-    Sir  Bash.  Mr.  Lovemore,  I'm  heartily  obliged  to 

you  for  taking  this  affair  so  much  to  heart. 

Love.  I  take  it  more  to  heart  than  you  are  aware 
of,  I  assure  you. 

Sir  Bash.YovL  are  very  kind,  indeed.  This  is 
enough  to  make  one  ashamed  all  the  rest  of  one's 
life.  {Both  speak  these  broken  sentences  in  a  kind  of 
reverie.) 

Enter  SiR  BRILLIANT. 

SirBril.  Sir  Bashful,  Sir  Bashful !  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  the  highest  thing.  Hey!  what's  the  matter  here  ? 

Love.  'Sdeath!  what  brings  him  here  again? 
{Aside.) 

Sir  Bril.  You  seem  both  out  of  humour. 
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Sir  Bash.  The  blockheads  of  servants  to  let  him 
in.  {Aside.) 

Sir  Bril.  Upon  my  soul,  but  this  is  very  odd! 
Perhaps  Lovemore  is  borrowing  money  of  you,  Sir 
Bashful,  and  you  can't  agree  about  the  premium? 
Sir  Bash.  Pressing  business.  Sir  Brilliant. 
SirBril.  Pho!  pho!  he's  a  very  honest  fellow; 
let  him  have  the  money.  By  the  way,  Lovemore, 
I  have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  you. 

Love.  Well,  well,  another  time.  He  haunts  me  up 
and  down  like  my  evil  genius!  {Aside.) 

Sir  Bril.  Well,  but  you  both  look  very  grave 
upon  it.  As  you  will.  You  have  not  the  same  reason 
to  be  in  harmony  with  yourselves  that  I  have.  Here, 
here!  I  came  back  on  purpose  to  tell  you.  {Takes 
a  shagreen  case  out  of  his  pocket.)  See  here,  my 
boys  !  see  what  a  present  has  been  made  me !  A 
magnificent  pair  of  diamond  buckles,  by  Jupiter ! 
Love.  How ! 

Sir  Bash,  A  pair  of  diamond  buckles! 
Sir  Bril.  A  pair  of  diamond  buckles,  sir.  How 
such  a  thing  should  be  sent  to  me,  I  can't  conceive; 
but  so  it  is.  The  consequence  of  havingsome  toler- 
able phrase,  a  person,  and  being  attentive  to  the 
service  of  the  ladies. 

Sir  Bash.  And  this  was  sent  you  as  a  present? 
Sir  Bril.  Ay,  as  a  present.  Do  you  envy  me? 
Sir  Bash.  I  can't  say  but  I  do.  My  buckles,  Mr. 
Lovemore,  by  all  that  s  false  in  woman.  {Aside  to 
Lovemore.) 

Love.  Ay,  he's  the  happy  man,  I  see.  {Aside.) 
Sir  Bril.  Both  burning  with  envy,  by  Jupiter! 
{Aside.) 

Sir  Bash.  But  may  not  this  be  from  some  lady, 
that  imagines  you  sent  them  to  her,  and  so  she 
chooses  to  reject  your  present? 

Sir  Bril.  No,  no ;  no  such  thing !  Had  I  pre- 
sented the  buckles,  they  would  never  have  been  re- 
turned. Ladies  don't  reject  presents,  my  dear  Sir 
Bashful,  from  the  man  that  is  agreeable  in  their  eyes. 
Sir  Bash.  SoIheVieve.  Whatajade  it  is!  {Aside.) 
Love.  She  would  not  have  torn  a  letter  from  him. 
{Aside.) 

Sir  Bril.  No,  no ;  had  I  sent  them  to  a  lady,  take 

my  word  for  it.they  would  have  been  very  acceptable. 

Sir  Bash.  So  I  suppose.   I  make  no  doubt  but 

she'll  givehimmythreehnndredpoundstoo!  {Aside} 

Love.  That  he  should  be  my  rival,  and  overtop 

me  thus!  {Aside.) 

Sir  Bash.  And  pray  now.  Sir  Brilliant,  I  suppose 
you  expect  to  have  this  lady  ? 

Sir  Bril.  This  is  the  forerunner  of  it,  I  think. 
Ha!  ha!  Sir  Bashful!  Mr.  Lovemore,  this  it  is  to 
be  in  luck!     Ha!  ha!  ha!  (Laughs  at  both.) 

Lovf"^^^'    ^^*'-  ^*'  {Forcing  a  laugh.) 

Sir  Bash.  Very  well,  my  Lady  Constant!  Very 
well,  madam  ;  very  well !    {Aside.) 

Sir  Bril.  I  swear  you  both  are  strangely  piqued 
at  my  success.  Sir  Bashful,  observe  how  uneasy 
Lovemore  looks.  [uneasy. 

Xoue.  Yon  wrong  me,  sir : — I— I — I — I  am  not 

Sir  Bash.  He's  a  true  friend.  He's  uneasy  on  my 
account.  {Aside.) 

Sir  Bril.  Upon  my  soul,  but  you  are  uneasy ! 
and ,  my  dear  Sir  Bashful,  you  repine  at  my  success. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  sir,  I  do;  I  own  it. 

Sir  Bril.  Well,  you're  not  disposed  to  be  good 
company.  I'll  leave  you.  Lovemore,  where  do  yoa 
spend  the  evening  1 

Love.  I  can't  say,  sir :  I  believe  I  shall  stay  here. 

Sir  Bril.  Nay,  nay,  if  you  are  so  snappish — I 
am  glad  to  hear  that,  I  am  engaged  to  his  wife. 
(Aside.)  Is  it  not  a  rare  present.  Sir  Bashful? 
"Thou  dear  pledge  of  love,  let  me  lay  thee  close  to 
my  heart.      [Exit  Sir  Brilliant,  looking  at  the  case. 

Sir  Bask.   What  think  ye  now,  Lovemore? 

Love.  All  unaccountable  to  me,  sir. 

Sir  Bash.  Unaccountable !  'Tis  too  plain ;  my 
wife's  a  jade. 

Love.  I'm  glad  she  has  torn  my  letter.   {Aside^ 
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Sir  Sash.  By  all  that's  false,  I'm  gulled,  cheated, 
imposed  upon,  deceived,  and  dubbed.  Ay,  here  her 
ladyship  comes  ;  and  now  she  shall  hear  her  own. 

Love.  'Sdeath!  let  me  fly  the  approaching  storm. 
Sir  Bashful,  your  humble  servant,  sir.  I  wish  you 
a  good  night.  {Going.) 

Sir  Bash.  You  must  not  go  ;  you  sha'n't  leave  me 
in  this  exigence;  you  shall  be  a  witness  of  our 
separation. 

Love.  No,  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  her  after  what 
has  passed.   Good  night.  (jSiV  Bashful  holds  him,') 
D — — !  I  must  weather  it !  {Aside.) 
Enter  Lady  Constant. 

Ladi/  Con.  I  am  surprised,  Mr.  Lovemore,  that 
youwjlloffer  to  stay  a  moment  longer  in  this  house  ! 

Love.  How  the  devil  shall  I  give  a  turn  to  this 
affair?  (Aside.) 

Sir  Bash.  Mr.  Lovemore  is  my  friend,  madam  ; 
and  I  desire  he'll  stay  here  as  long  as  he  pleases. 

Love.  All  must  come  out.  (Aside,)  [madam. 

Lady  Con.  Your  friend,  Sir  Bashful.  And  do  you 
authorize  him  to  make  sport  of  me,  sirl  I  wonder, 
Mr.  Lovemore,  you  would  think  of  sending  me 
such  a  letter!  Do  you  presume,  sir,  upon  my 
having  admitted  a  trifling  act  of  civility  from  you? 
Do  you  come  disguised,  sir,  under  a  mask  of  friend- 
ship to  undo  me  'i 

Love.  It's  a  coming !  (^Aside.^ 

Sir  Bash.  A  mask  of  friendship !  I  know  Mr. 
Lovemore  too  well,  and  I  desired  him  to  send  that 
letter. 

Love.  Sir  Bashful  desired  me,  madam. 

Sir  Bash.  I  desired  him,  madam. 

Love.  He  desired  me,  madam. 

Lady  Con.  What,  to  aft'ront  me,  sir? 

Sir  Bash.  There  was  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it. 

Love.  Not  one  word  of  truth,  madam. 

Sir  Bash.  It  was  all  done  to  try  you,  madam; 
merely^o-fcflow  you  a  little  or  so. 

Love.  Merely  to  know  you !  pure  innocent  mirth. 

Lady  Con.  And  am  I  to  be  treated  thus,  sir  ;  to 
be  ever  tormented  by  you?  And  could  you,  Mr. 
Lovemore,  be  so  unmanly  as  to  make  yourself  an 
accomplice  in  so  mean  an  attempt  to  ensnare  me  ? 

Sir  Bash.  To  ensnare  me !  She  calls  it  ensnaring. 
It  is  pretty  plain  from  all  that  has  passed  between 
us,  that  our  tempers  are  not  fit  for  one  another ; 
and  I  now  tell  you  that  I  am  ready  to  part  as  soon 
as  you  please.     Nay,  I  will  part.  [in,  sir. 

Lady  Con.  That  is  the  only  thing  we  can  agree 

Sir  Bash,  Had  that  letter  come  from  another  quar- 
ter, I  know  it  would  have  been  highly  acceptable. 

Lady  Con.  I  disdain  the  imputation ! 

Sir  Bash.  I  will  vent  no  more  reproaches.  This 
is  the  last  of  our  conversing  together.  And  take  this 
with  you,  by  the  way,  you  are  not  to  believe  one 
word  of  that  letter :  and  as  to  any  passion,  that 
anvbody  declares  for  you,  there  was  no  such 
thing;  was  there  Lovemore? 

Love.  He  states  it  all  very  right,  madam. 

Sir  Bash.  Let  us  laugh  at  her,  Lovemore !  Ha ! 
ha !  ha ! 

Love,  Silly  devil !  I  can't  help  laughing  at  him. 
(Aside,)  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  Bash.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  all  a  bam,  madam! — 
Ha!  ha!  nothing  else  in  the  world?  All  to  make 
sport  of  you.   Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Lady  Con.  I  cannot  bear  this  usage  any  longer. 
Two  such  brutes  !  Is  my  chair  ready  there?  You 
may  depend,  sir,  this  is  the  last  you  will  see  of  me 
in  your  house.  [Exit. 

Sir  Bash.  A  bargain,  madam,  with  all  my  heart  1 
Ha,  ha  !  Lovemore,  this  was  well  managed. 

Love.  Charmingly  managed,  indeed!  I  did  not 
think  you  had  so  much  spirit  in  you. 

Sir  Bash.  I  have  found  her  out.  I  know  her  at 
last.  But,  Mr.  Lovemore,  never  own  the  letter; 
deny  it  to  the  last. 

JLove.  You  may  depend  upon  me. 

iS'tr  Bash.  I  return  you  a,  thousand  thanks.  A 
foolish  woman,  how  she  stands  in  her  own  light. 


[Act  V. 

Love.  Truly,  I  think  she  does.  Sir  Bashful,  lam 
mighty  sorry  I  could  not  succeed  better  in  this  aftair. 

Sir  Bash.  And  so  am  I. 

Love.  I  have  done  my  best,  you  see ;  and  now 
I'll  take  my  leave. 

Sir  Bash.  Nay,  stay  a  little  longer. 

Love.  Had  your  lady  proved  tractable,  I  should 
notcare  how  long  I  staid ;  but  as  things  are  situated, 
your  humble  servant.  Sir  Bashful.  Well  off  this 
bout — well  oft"!  (Aside.) 

Sir  Bash.  Mr.  Lovemore,  your  servant ;  a  good 
night  to  yon.  But  harkye,  Mr. Lovemore  !  if  lean 
serve  you  with  your  lady — 

Love.  I  thank  you  as  much  as  if  you  did. 

Sir  Bash.  Be  sure  you  deny  every  thing.  Fare 
you  well.  \^Exit  Lovemore.']  He  is  a  true  friend  in- 
deed !  I  should  have  been  undone  but  for  him.  My 
lady  Constant!  my  lady  Constant!  let  me  drive 
her  from  my  thoughts.  Can  I  do  it?  Rage,  fury, 
love;  think  no  more  of  love.  I  never  will  own  a 
tittle  of  that  letter.  Odso  !  yonder  it  lies  in  frag- 
ments upon  the  ground.  I'll  pick  them  up  this 
moment ;  keep  them  safe  in  my  own  custody.  And, 
as  to  Sir  Brilliant,  I  shall  know  how  to  proceed 
with  madam  in  regard  to  him.  I'll  watch  them  both. 
If  I  can  but  get  occular  demonstration  of  her  guilt ; 
if  I  can  but  get  the  means  in  my  power,  to  prove 
to  the  whole  world  that  she  is  vile  enough  to  cuckold 
me,  I  shall  be  happy.  [Exit, 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  at  Mr.  Lovemore' s. 

Enter  Mrs.  Lovemore,  elegantly  dressed,  MusLiN 

following  her. 

Mus.  Why  to  be  sure,  madam;  it  is  so  for  cer- 
tain, and  you  are  very  much  in  the  right  of  it. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  fancy  I  am.  I  see  the  folly  of  my 
former  conduct,  and  I  am  determined  never  to  let 
my  spirits  sink  into  a  melancholy  state  again. 

Mus.  Why,  that's  the  very  thing,  madam  ;  the 
very  thing  I  have  been  always  preaching  up  to  yon. 
Did  not  I  always  say,  see  company?  Madam,  take 
3'our  share  of  pleasure,  and  never  break  your  heart 
for  any  man.  This  is  what  I  always  said. 

Mrs,  Love,  It's  very  well,  yon  need  not  say  any 
more  now. 

Mus.  I  always  said  so.  And  what  did  the  world 
say  ?  Heavens  bless  her  for  a  sweet  woman  !  and 
a  plague  go  with  him  for  an  inhuman,  barbarous, 
murdering  brute. 

Mrs.  Love,  No  more  of  these  liberties,  I  desire. 

Mus,  Nay,  don't  be  angry:  they  did  say  so,  in- 
deed. But,  dear  heart,  how  every  body  will  be 
overjoyed,  when  they  find  you  have  plucked  up  a 
little !  As  for  me,  it  gives  me  new  life,  to  have  so 
much  company  in  the  house,  and  such  a  racketing 
at  the  door  with  coaches  and  chairs,  enough  to 
hurry  a  body  out  of  one's  wits.  Lard,  this  is  ano- 
ther thing,  and  you  look  quite  like  another  thing, 
madam,  and  that  dress  quite  becomes  you,  I  sup- 
pose, madam,  you  will  never  wear  your  negligee 
again.  It  is  not  fit  for  you,  indeed,  madam.  It 
might  pass  very  well  with  some  folks,  madam,  but 
the  like  of  you — 

Mrs.  Love.  Pr'ythee  truce  with  your  tongue, 
and  see  who  is  coming  up  stairs. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bellmour. 
Mrs.  Bellmour,  I  revive  at  the  sight  of  you.  Mus- 
lin, do  you  step  down  stairs,  and  do  as  I  have  or- 
dered you. 

Mus.  What  the  deuce  can  she  be  at  now  ?  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Bell.  You  see  I  am  punctual  to  my  time. 
Well,  I  admire  your  dress  of  all  things.  It's  mighty 
pretty. 

Mrs.  Love,  I  am  glad  you  like  it.  But,  under  all 
this  appearance  of  gaiety,  I  have  at  the  bottom  but 
an  aching  heart. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Be  ruled  by  me ;  have  courage,  cou- 
rage, and  I'll  answer  for  the  event.  Why,  really, 
now  you  look  just  as  you  should  do.  Why  should 
you  neglect  so  fine  a  figure? 


Scene  1.] 

Mrs.  Love.  You  are  so  civil,  Mrs.  Bellmour ! 

Mrs.  Bell.  And  so  trae,  too.  What  was  beautiful 
before,  is  now  heightened  by  the  additional  orna- 
ments of  dress ;  and  if  you  will  but  animate  and 
inspire  the  whole  by  those  graces  of  the  mmd, 
which  I  am  sure  you  possess,  the  impression  can- 
not fail  of  being  effectual  upon  all  beholders,  and 
even  upon  the  depraved  mind  of  Mr.  Lovemore. 
You  have  not  seen  him  since,  have  you"! 

Mrs.  Love.  No ;  not  a  glimpse  of  him. 

Mrs.  Bell.  If  he  does  but  come  home  time  enough, 
depend  upon  it  my  plot  will  take.  Well,  and  have 
you  got  together  a  good  deal  of  company  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  Pretty  well. 

Mrs.  Bell.  That's  right :  shew  him  that  you  will 
consult  your  own  pleasure.  Is  Sir  Brilliant  of 
the  party  1 

Mrs.  Love.  Apropos,  as  soon  as  I  came  home  I 
received  a  letter  from  him.  He  there  urges  his 
addresses  with  great  warmth,  begs  to  see  me  again, 
and  has  something  particular  to  tell  me  :  you  shall 
see  it.  O  lud,  I  have  it  not  about  me !  I  left  it  in 
my  dressing-room,  I  believe ;  you  shall  see  it  by- 
and-by.  I  took  your  advice,  and  sent  him  word  he 
might  come.  That  lure  brought  him  hither  imme- 
diately :  he  makes  no  doubt  of  his  success  with  me. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Well !  two  such  friends  as  Sir  Bril- 
liant and  Mr.  Lovemore,  I  believe,  never  existed! 

Mrs.  Love.  Their  falsehood  to  each  other  is  un- 
paralleled. I  left  Sir  Brilliant  at  the  whist-table  :  as 
soon  as  the  rubber  is  out,  he'll  certainly  quit  his 
company  in  pursuit  of  me.  Apropos ;  my  Lady 
Constant  is  here. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Is  she? 

Mrs.  Love.  She  is,  and  has  been  making  the 
strangest  discovery.  Mr.  Lovemore  has  had  a  de- 
sign there, too  ! 

Mrs.  Bell.  Lud  a  mercy !  what  would  have  become 
of  the  poor  man,  if  he  had  succeeded  with  us  all  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  (A  rap  at  the  door.)  As  I  live  and 
breathe,  I  believe  this  is  Mr.  Lovemore. 

Mrs.  Bell.  If  it  is,  every  thing  goes  on  swim- 
mingly within.  [heart  beats ! 

Mrs.  Love.  I  hear  his  voice  ;  it  is  he  !    How  my 

Mrs.  Bell.  Courage,  and  the  day's  your  own. 
Where  must  I  run  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  In  there,  madam.  Make  haste ;  I 
hear  his  step  on  the  stair-head. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Success  attend  you.  I  am  gone.  ^Exit. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  am  frightened  out  of  my  senses. 
What  the  event  may  be  I  fear  to  think  ;  but  I  must 
go  through  with  it. 

Enter  Lovemore. 
Mr.  Lovemore,  you  are  welcome  home. 

Love.  Mrs.  Lovemore,  your  servant.  (^Without 
looking  at  her.)  [home  so  early. 

Mrs.  Love.  It  is  somewhat  rare  to  see  you  at 

Love.  I  said  I  would  come  home,  did  not  I "?  I 
always  like  to  be  as  good  as  my  word.  What  could 
she  mean  by  this  usage!  to  make  an  appointment, 
and  break  it  thus  abruptly!  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  Love.  He  seems  to  muse  upon  it.  (Aside.) 
■  Love,  She  does  not  mean  to  do  so  infamous  a 
thing  as  to  jilt  me?  (Aside.)  O,  lord!  I  am  won- 
derfully tired.  (  Yawns,  and  sinks  into  an  arm  chair.) 

Mrs.  Love.  You  are  not  indisposed,  I  hope, 
my  dearl 

Love.  No,  my  dear;  I  thank  you,  I  am  very  well; 
a  little  fatigued  only,  with  jolting  over  the  stones 
all  the  way  from  the  city.  1  drank  coffee  with  the 
old  banker.  I  have  been  there  ever  since  I  saw  you. 
Confoundedly  tired.     Where's  William'! 

Mrs.  Love.  Do  you  want  anything? 

Love.  Only  my  slippers.  I  am  not  in  spirits,  I 
think.  (Yawns.)  [Lovemore. 

Mrs.  Love.  You  never  are  in  spirits  at  home,  Mr. 

Love.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  never  am  any  where 
more  cheerfm.  (Stretching  his  arms.)  I  wish  I  may 
die  if  I  a' n't  very  happy  at  home — very — (yawns) 
very  happy ! 
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Mrs.  Love.  I  can  hear  otherwise  ;  I  am  informed, 
that  Mr.  Lovemore  is  the  inspirer  of  mirth  and 
good  humour  wherever  he  goes. 

Love.  O,  you  overrate  me,  madam ;  upon  my 
soul,  you  do. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  can  hear,  sir,  that  no  person's 
company  is  so  acceptable  to  the  ladies  ;  that  'tis 
your  wit  that  inspires  everything  ;  that  you  have 
your  compliment  for  one,  your  smile  for  another, 
a  whisper  for  a  third,  and  so  on,  sir :  you  divide 
your  favours,  and  are  every  where,  but  at  home; 
all  whim,  vivacity,  and  spirit. 

Love.  No,  no  !  (Laughing.)  How  can  you  talk 
sol  I  swear,  I  can't  help  laughing  at  the  fancy. 
All  whim,  vivacity,  and  spirit !  How  can  you 
banter  so  1  I  divide  my  favours,  too  O,  heavens  ! 
I  can't  stand  this  raillery  :  such  a  description  of 
me !  I,  that  am  rather  saturnine,  of  a  serious 
cast,  and  inclined  to  be  pensive  !  I  can't  help 
laughing  at  the  oddity  of  the  conceit.  O  Lord  ! 
OLord!     (Laughs.) 

Mrs.  Love.  Just  as  you  please,  sir.  I  see  that 
I  am  ever  to  be  treated  with  indifference.  (  Walks.) 

Love.  I  can't  put  this  Widow  Bellmour  out  of 
my  head.     (Aside.) 

Mrs.  Love.  If  I  had  done  anything  to  provoke 
this  usage,  this  coldinsolent  contempt — (  Walking.) 

Love.  I  wish  I  had  done  with  that  business 
entirely ;  but  my  desires  are  kindled,  and  must  be 
satisfied     (Aside.) 

Mrs.  Love.  What  part  of  my  conduct  gives  you 
offence,  Mr.  Lovemore? 

Love.  Still  harping  upon  that  ungrateful  string ; 
but,  pr'ythee,  don't  set  me  a  laughing  again. 
Offence !  nothing  gives  me  offence,  child.  You 
know  I  am  very  fond — (yawns  and  walks) — I  like 
you  of  all  things,  and  think  you  a  most  admirable 
wife ;  prudent,  managing ;  careless  of  your  own 
person,  and  very  attentive  of  mine ;  not  much 
addicted  to  pleasure  ;  grave,  retired,  and  domestic  ; 
govern  your  house,  pay  the  tradesmen's  bills, 
(yawns)  scold  the  servants,  and  love  your  hus- 
band :  upon  my  soul,  a  very  good  wife  !  as  good  a 
sort  of  a  wife  (yawns)  as  a  body  might  wish  to 
have.     Where's  William?  I  must  go  to  bed. 

Mrs.  Love.  To  bed  so  early  I  Had  not  you 
better  join  the  company? 

Love.  I  sha'n't  go  out  to-night.  [ing  room. 

Mrs.  Love.  But  I  mean  the  company  in  the  draw- 

Love.  What  company?     (Stares  at  her.) 

Mrs.  Love.  That  I  invited  to  a  rout. 

Love.  A  rout  in  my  house !  and  you  dressed  out, 
too  !     What  is  all  this  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  You  have  no  objection,  I  hope? 

Love.  Objection !  No ;  I  like  company,  you 
know,  of  all  things ;  I'll  go  and  join  them.  Who 
are  they  all  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  You  know  them  all ;  and  there's 
your  friend.  Sir  Brilliant,  there. 

Love.  Is  he  there?  I'm  glad  of  it.  But,  pray 
now,  how  comes  this  about? 

Mrs.  Love.  I  intend  to  do  it  often. 

Love.  Do  you? 

Mrs.  Love.  Ay ;  and  not  look  tamely  on,  while 
you  revel  luxuriously  in  a  course  of  pleasure.  I 
shall  pursue  my  own  plan  of  diversion. 

Love.  Do  so  ;  do  so,  ma'am ;  the  change  in  your 
temper  will  be  very  pleasing. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  shall,  indeed,  sir!     I'm  in  earnest. 

Love.  By  all  means,  follow  your  own  inclinations. 

Mrs.  Love.  And  so  I  shall,  sir,  I  assure  you. 
(Sings.) 

Love.  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  And 
what,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  does  all  this  mean? 

Mrs.  Love.  Mean,  sir!  It  means — it  means — 
it  means — it  means — How  can  you  ask  me  what  it 
means?  Well,  to  be  sure,  the  sobriety  of  thai 
question !  Do  you  think  a  woman  of  spirit  can 
have  leisure  to  tell  her  meaning,  when  she  is  all 
air,  alertness,  pleasure,  and  enjoyment? 

Love,  She  is  mad  1    Stark  mad ! 
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Mrs.  Love.  You're  mistaken,  sir  ;  not  mad,  but 
in  spirits,  that's  all.  No  oflfence,  I  hope.  Am  I 
too  flighty  for  you?  Perhaps  I  am;  you  are  of  a 
saturnine  disposition,  inclined  to  think  a  little,  or 
so.  Well,  don't  let  me  interrupt  you;  don't  let 
me  be  of  any  inconvenience.  That  would  be  the 
unpolitest  thing  for  a  married  couple  to  interfere 
and  encroach  on  each  other's  pleasures !  O, 
hideous!  it  would  be  gothic  to  the  last  degree. 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Love.  {Forcing  a  laugh.')  Ha,  ha!  Ma'am, 
you — ha,  ha!  you  are  perfectly  right. 

Mrs.  Love.  Nay,  but  I  don't  like  that  laugh, 
now ;  I  positively  don't  like  it.  Can't  you  laugh 
out,  as  you  were  used  to  do?  For  ray  part,  I'm 
determined  to  do  nothing  else  all  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Love.  This  is  the  most  astonishing  thing?  Ma'am, 
I  don't  rightly  comprehend — 

Mrs.  Love.  Oh,  lud!  oh,  lud !  with  that  im- 
portant face  !  Well,  but  come,  now  ;  what  don't 
you  comprehend? 

Love.  There  is  something  in  this  treatment  that 
I  don't  so  well — 

Mrs.  Love.  Oh,  are  you  there,  sirl  How  quickly 
they,  who  have  no  sensibility  for  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  others,  can  feel  for  themselves, 
Mr.  Lovemore  I  But  that's  a  grave  reflection,  and 
I  hate  reflection. 

Love.  What  has  she  got  into  her  headl  This 
sudden  change,  Mrs.  Lovemore,  let  me  tell  you, 
is  a  little  alarming,  and — ■ 

Mrs.  Love.  Nay,  don't  be  frightened  ;  there  is 
no  harm  in  innocent  mirth,  I  hope?  Never  look 
so  grave  upon  it.  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  though, 
on  your  part,  you  seem  determined  to  offer  con- 
stant indignities  to  your  wife,  and  though  the 
laws  of  retaliation  would,  in  some  sort,  exculpate 
her,  if,  when  provoked  to  the  utmost,  exasperated 
beyond  all  enduring,  she  should,  in  her  turn,  make 
him  know  what  it  is  to  receive  an  injury  in  the 
tenderest  point — 

Love.  Madam ! 

Mrs.  Love.  Well,  well,  don't  be  frightened ;  I 
say,  I  sha'n't  retaliate ;  my  own  honour  will 
secure  you  there,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  You 
won't  come  and  play  a  game  at  cards?  Well,  do 
as  you  like;  well,  you  won't  come?  No,  no,  I 
see  you  won't.  What  say  you  to  a  bit  of  supper 
with  us?  Nor  that  neither?  Follow  your  inclina- 
tions :  it  is  not  material  where  a  body  eats ;  the 
company  expects  me.  Your  servant,  Mr.  Love- 
more;  your's,  your's.  [Exit,  singitig. 

Love.  This  is  a  frolic  I  never  saw  her  in  before. 
"  Laugh  all  the  rest  of  my  life!  laws  of  retaliation  ! 
an  injury  in  the  tenderest  point!  the  company 
expects  me.  Your  servant,  my  dear!  Your's, 
your's!"  {Mimicking  her.)  What  the  devil  is  all 
this?    Some  of  her  female  friends  have  been  tam- 

fiering  with  her.  Zounds !  I  must  begin  to  look  a 
ittle  sharp  after  the  lady.  I'll  go  this  moment 
into  the  card  room,  and  watch  whom  she  whispers 
with,  whom  she  ogles  with,  and  every  circumstance 
that  can  lead  to — {Going.) 

Enter  MusLiN  in  a  hurry. 

Mas.  Madam,  madam!  here's  your  letter;  I 
would  not,  for  all  the  world,  that  my  master — 

Love.  What,  is  she  mad,  too?  What's  the 
matter,  woman? 

Mus.  Nothing,  sir;  nothing.  I  wanted  a  word 
with  my  lady,  that's  all,  sir. 

Love.  You  would  not,  for  the  world,  thatyour 
master — what   was    you    going  to   say  ?      "What 

Jtf us.  Paper,  sir !  [paper's  that? 

jLove.  Paper,  sir !     Let  me  see  it. 

Mus.  Lard,  sir !  how  can  you  ask  a  body  for 
such  a  thing?  It's  a  letter  to  me,  sir  ;  a  letter 
from  the  country  ;  a  letter  from  my  sister,  sir.  She 
bids  me  to  buy  her  a  shiver  de  fize  cap,  and  a 
sixteenth  in  the  lottery  ;  and  tells  me  a  number 
she  dreamt  of,  that's  all  sir ;  I'll  put  it  up. 


[Act  V. 

Love.  Let  me  look  at  it.  Give  it  me  this  moment. 
(Reads.)  To  Mrs.  Lovemore!  Brilliant  Fashion. 
"This  is  a  letter  from  the  country,  is  it? 

Mus.  That,  sir — that  is — no,  sir — no — that's  not 
my  sister's  letter.  If  you  will  give  me  that  back, 
sir,  I'll  shew  you  the  right  one. 

Love.  Where  did  you  get  this  ? 

Mus.  Sir? 

Love.  Where  did  you  get  it?     Tell  me  truth. 

Mus.  Dear  heart,  you  fright  a  body  so;  in  the 
parlour,  sir  ;  I  found  it  there. 

Love.  Very  well ;  leave  the  room. 

Mus.  The  devil  fetch  it,  I  was  never  so  out  in 
my  politics  in  all  my  days.  [Exit, 

Love.  A  pretty  epistle,  truly,  this  seems  to  be. 
Let  me  read  it.  {Reads.)  Permit  me,  dear  madam, 
to  thro>o  myself  on  my  knees ;  for  on  my  knees  I 
must  address  you ;  and,  in  that  humble  posture,  to 
implore  your  compassion.  Compassion,  with  a 
vengeance,  to  him.  Think  you  see  me  now,  with 
tender,  melting,  supplicating  eyes,  languishing  at 
your  feet.  Very  weU,  sir.  Can  you  find  it  in  your 
heart  to  persist  in  cruelty  ?  Grant  me  but  access  to 
you  once  more,  and,  in  addition  to  what  I  already 
said  this  morning,  I  will  urge  such  motives — urge 
such  motives,  will  ye  ? — as  will  suggest  to  you,  that 
you  should  no  longer  hesitate,  ingratitude,  to  reward 
tiim,  who,  still  on  his  knees,  here  makes  a  vow  to 
you  of  eternal  constancy  and  love. 

Brilliant  Fashion. 
So,  so,  so  !  your  very  humble  servant.  Sir  Brilliant 
Fashion!  This  is  your  friendship  for  me,  is  it? 
You  are  mighty  kind,  indeed,  sir;  but  I  thank 
you  as  much  as  if  you  had  really  done  me  the 
favour:  and  Mrs.  Lovemore,  I'm  your  humble 
servant,  too.  She  intends  to  laugh  all  the  rest  of 
her  life  !  This  letter  will  change  her  note. 
Yonder  she  comes,  along  the  gallery,  and  Sir 
Brilliant  in  full  chase  of  her.  They  come  this 
way.  Could  I  but  detect  them  both  now !  I'll 
step  aside ;  and  who  knows  but  the  devil  may 
tempt  them  to  their  undoing.  At  least,  I'll  try. 
A  polite  husband  I  am ;  there's  the  coast  clear  for 
you,  madam.  [Exit. 

Enter  Mrs.  Lovemore,  Sir  BRiLLiANT/offoiOTn^r. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  tell  you,  Sir  Brilliant,  your  civility 
is  odious;  your  compliments  fulsome;  and  your 
solicitations  impertinent,  sir.  I  must  make  use 
of  harsh  language,  sir ;  you  provoke  it,  and  I 
can't  refrain. 

Sir  Bril.  Not  retiring  to  solitude  and  discontent 
again,  I  hope,  madam  ?  Have  a  care,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Lovemore,  of  a  relapse. 

Mrs.  Love.  No  danger  of  that,  sir  ;  don't  be  so 
solicitous  about  me.  Why  would  you  leave  the 
company?     Let  me  entreat  you  to  return,  sir. 

Sir  Bril.  By  heaven!  there  is  more  rapture,  in 
being  one  moment  vis-a-vis  with  you,  than  in  the 
company  of  a  whole  drawing-room  of  beauties. 
Round  you  are  melting  pleasures,  tender  transports, 
youthful  loves,  and  blooming  graces ;  all  unfelt, 
neglected,  and  despised,  by  a  tasteless,  cold, 
languid,  uuimpassioned  husbapd,  while  they  might 
be  all  so  much  better  employed  to  the  purposes  of 
ecstacy  and  bliss. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  desire.  Sir  Brilliant,  you  will  desist 
from  this  unequalled  insolence.  I  am  not  to  be 
treated  in  this  manner ;  and,  I  assure  you,  sir,  that 
were  I  not  afraid  of  the  ill  consequences  that  might 
follow,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  acquaint 
Mr.  Lovemore  with  your  whole  behaviour. 

Sir  Bril.  She  won't  tell  her  husband,  then!  A 
charming  creature,  and  blessings  on  her  for  so 
convenient  a  hint.  She  yields,  by  all  that's  wicked ! 
What  shall  I  say  to  overwhelm  her  senses  in  a  flood 
of  nonsense.    {Aside.) 

Go,  my  heart's  envoys,  tender  sighs,  make  haste; 
Still  drink  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye; 
Raptures  and  paradise 
Pant  on  thy  hp,  and  to  thy  heart  be  press'd. 
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Entir  Mr.  Lovemore. 
■  Love.  Zoons !  this  is  too  mncb. 

Sir  Bril.  (Kneels  down  to  buckle  his  shoe.)  This 
tonfounded  buckle  is  always  plagaing  me.  Mj 
dear  boy,  Lovemore  !  I  rejoice  to  see  thee. 

Love.  And  have  you  the  confidence  to  look  me 
in  the  face? 

Sir  Bril.  I  was  telling  your  lady,  here,  of  the 
most  whimsical  adventure — ■ 

Love.  Don't  add  the  meanness  of  falsehood  to 
the  black  attempt  of  invading  the  happiness  of  yoar 
friend.  I  did  imagine,  sir,  from  the  long  intercourse 
that  has  subsisted  between  us,  that  you  might  have 
had  delicacy  enough, feelingenough, honour  enough, 
sir,  not  to  meditate  an  injury  like  this. 

Sir  Bril.  Ay,  it  is  all  over ;  I  am  detected ! 
(Aside.)  Mr.  Lovemore,  if  begging  your  pardon 
for  this  rashness  will  any  way  atone — 

Love.  No,  sir;  nothing  can  atone. 

Sir  Bril.  But,  Mr.  Lovemore — ■ 

Love.  But,  sir, — 

Sir  Bril.  I  only  beg — 

JLoue.Pray,  sir ;  sir,  I  insist.  I  won't  hear  a  word. 

Sir  Bril.  I  declare,  upon  my  honour — 

Love.  Honour !  for  shame.  Sir  Brilliant,  don't 
nention  the  word. 

Sir  Bril.  If  begging  pardon  of  that  lady — 

Love.  That  lady!  I  desire  yon  will  never  speak 
to  that  lady. 

Sir  Bril.  Nay,  but  pr'ythee,  Lovemore. 

Love.  Poh  !  poh  !  don't  tell  me,  sir. 

Enter  SiR  BASHFUL. 

Sir  Bash.  Didnot  I  hear  loud  words  among  you  ? 
I  certainly  did.  What  are  you  quarrelling  about? 

Love.  Read  that,  Sir  Bashful.  (Gives  him  Sir 
Brilliant's  letter.)  Read  that,  and  judge  if  I  have 
not  cause — (Sir  Bashful  reads  to  himself.) 

Sir  Bril.  Hear  but  what  I  have  to  say — 

Love.  No,  sir,  no ;  I  have  done  with  you  for  the 
present.  As  for  you,  madam,  I  am  satisfied  with 
yoar  conduct.  I  was  indeed  a  little  alarmed,  but  I 
nave  been  a  witness  of  your  behaviour,  and  I  am 
above  harbouring  low  suspicions. 

Sir  Bash.  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Lovemore,  this  is 
carrying  the  jest  too  far. 

Love.  Sir,  it  is  the  basest  action  a  gentleman  can 
be  guilty  of! 

Sir  Bash.  Why,  so  I  think.  Sir  Brilliant,  (aside) 
here,  take  the  letter,  and  read  it  to  him ;  his  own 
letter  to  my  wife. 

Sir  Bril.  Let  me  have  it.  (Takes  the  letter.) 

Sir  Bash.  'Tis  indeed,  as  you  say,  the  worst 
thing  a  gentleman  can  be  guilty  of. 

Love.  'Tis  an  unparalleled  breach  of  friendship. 

Sir  Bril.  Well,  I  can't  see  anything  unparallel- 
ed in  it.  I  believe  it  will  not  be  found  to  be 
without  a  precedent;  as  for  example — (Reads.) 
"  To  my  Lady  Constant — Why  should  I  conceal,  my 
dear  madam,  that  your  charms  have  touched  my 
heart— ^' 

Love.  Zoons!  my  letter.  (Aside.) 

Sir  Bril.  (Reading.)  "  I  long  have  loved  you,  long 
adored.    Could  I  but  flatter  myself — " 

Sir  Bash.  The  basest  thing  a  man  can  be  guilty 
'  of,  Mr.  Lovemore ! 

Love.  All  a  forgery,  sir  J  all  a  forgery.  (Snatches 
the  letter.) 

Sir  Bash.  That  I  deny ;  it  is  the  very  identical 
letter  my  lady  threw  away  with  such  indignation. 
My  Lady  Constant,  how  have  I  wronged  you !  That 
was  the  cause  of  your  taking  it  so  much  to  heart, 
Mr.  Lovemore,  was  it  ? 

Love.  A  mere  contrivance,  to  palliate  his  guilt. 
Poh !  poh  !  I  won't  stay  a  moment  longer  among 
ye.  1 11  go  into  another  room  to  avoid  ye  all.  Hell 
and  distraction !  what  fiend  is  conjured  up  here? 
Zoons  !  let  me  make  my  escape  out  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Love.  I'll  secure  this  door;  you  mast  not 
Sfo,  my  dear. 

Lov$,  'Sdeath,  madam,  let  me  pass! 


Mrs.  Love.  Nay,  yoa  shall  stay.    I  want  to  in- 
troduce an  acquaintance  of  mine  to  you. 
Love.  I  desire,  madam — 

Enter  Mrs.Bellmour. 

Mrs.  Bell.  My  lord,  my  Lord  Etheridge  ;  I  am 
heartily  glad  to  see  your  lordship.  (Taking  hold 
of  him.) 

Mrs.  Love.  Do,  my  dear,  let  me  introduce  this 
lady  to  you.  (Turning  him  to  her.) 

Love.  Here's  the  devil  and  all  to  do  !  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  Bell.  My  lord,  this  is  the  most  fortunate 
encounter — 

Love.  I  wish  I  was  fifty  miles  off.  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  Love.  Mrs.  Bellmour,  give  me  leave  to  in- 
troduce Mr.  Lovemore  to  yon.  (Turning  him  to  her.) 

Mrs.  Bell.  No,  my  dear  madam,  let  me  introduce 
Lord  Etheridge  to  you.  (Pulling  him.)  My  lord— 

Sir  Bril.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  is  all  this"! 

Sir  Bash.  Wounds !  is  this  another  of  his  in- 
trigues blown  up  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  My  dear  madam,  you  are  mistaken  : 
this  is  my  husband. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Pardon  me,  madam,  'tis  my  Lord 
Etheridge. 

Mrs.  Love.  My  dear,  how  can  you  be  so  ill-bred 
in  your  own  house  ?  Mrs.  Bellmour,  this  is  Mr. 
Lovemore. 

Love.  Are  you  going  to  toss  me  in  a  blanket, 
madam  ?  call  up  the  rest  of  your  people,  if  you  are. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Psha !  pr'ythee  now,  my  lord,  leave 
off  your  humours.  Mrs.  Lovemore,  this  is  Lord 
Etheridge,  alover  of  mine,  who  has  made  proposals 
of  marriage  to  me.  Come,  come,  you  shall  have  a 
wife.     I  will  take  compassion  on  you. 

Love.  D !  I  can' f  stand  it.  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  Bell.  Come,  cheer  up,  my  lord.  What  the 
deuce,  your  dress  is  altered !  what's  become  of  the 
star  and  riband  ?  And  so  the  gay,  the  florid,  the 
magnifique  Lord  Etheridge  dwindles  down  into 
plain  Mr.  Lovemore,  the  married  man !  Mr.  Love- 
more, your  most  obedient,  very  humble  servant,  sir. 

Love.  I  can't  bear  to  feel  myself  in  so  ridiculous 
a  circumstance.  (Aside.) 

Sir  Bash.  He  has  been  passing:  himself  for  a  lord . 
has  he? 

Mrs.  Bell.  I  beg  my  compliments  to  your  friend 
Mrs.  Loveit.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  both  for 
your  very  honourable  designs.  (Curtsying  to  him.) 

Love.  I  was  never  so  ashamed  in  all  my  life ! 
(Aside.) 

Sir  Bril.  So,  so,  so;  all  his  pains  were  to  hide 
the  star  from  me. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Mrs.  Lovemore,  I  cannot  sufficiently 
acknowledge  the  providence  that  directed  you  to 
pay  me  a  visit,  and  I  shall  henceforth  consider  yoa 
as  my  deliverer. 

Love.  Zoons !  It  was  she  that  fainted  away  in 
the  closet,  and  be  d — d  to  her  jealousy.  (Aside.) 

Sir  Bril.  My  lord — (advances  to  him) — My  lord, 
my  Lord  Etheridge,  as  the  man  says  in  the  play, 
"  Your  lordship's  right  welcome  back  to  Denmark." 

Love.  Now  he  comes  upon  me.  (Aside.) 

Sir  Bril.  My  lord,  I  hope  that  ugly  pain  in  your 
lordship's  side  is  abated. 

Love.  Absurd  and  ridiculous.  (Aside.) 

Sir  Bril.  There  is  nothing  forming  there,  I  hope, 
my  lord. 

Love.  D !   I  can't  bear  all  this.     I  won't 

stay  to  be  teased  by  any  of  you.  I'll  go  to  the 
company  in  the  card-room !  Here  is  another  fiend ! 
I  am  beset  with  them. 

Enter  Lady  CONSTANT. 

No  way  for  an  escape  ? — 

Lady  Con.  1  have  lost  every  rubber  I  played  for ; 

quite  broke.     Do,  Mr.  Lovemore,  lend  me  another 

hundred.  [Nova  Scotia. 

Love.  I  would  give  a  hundred  you  were  all  in 
Lady  Con.  Mrs.  Lovemore,  let  me  tell  you,  you 

are  married  to  the  ftdsest  man ; — he  has  deceived 

me  strangly. 
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Mrs,  Love,  I  begin  to  feel  for  him,  and  to  pitj 
Lis  uneasiness.  (Aside  to  Mrs.  Bell.) 

Mrs.  Bell.  Never  talk  of  pity  ;  let  him  be  probed 
to  the  quick.  (Aside  to  Mrs.  Love. ) 

Sir  Bash.  I'ne  case  is  pretty  plain,  I  think  now. 
Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  Bril.  Pretty  plain,  upon  my  soul :  ha,  ha! 

Love.  I'll  turn  the  tables  upon  Sir  Bashful,  for 
all  this .  (  Takes  Sir  Bashful' s  letter  out  of  his  pocket. ) 
Where  is  the  mighty  harm,  now,  in  this  letter! 

Sir  Bash.  Where  is  the  harm?     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Love.  (Reads.)  "  I  cannot,  my  dearest  life,  any 
longer  behold — " 

Sir  Bash.  Shame  and  confusion !  I  am  undone. 
(^Aside.) 

Love.  Hear  this,  Sir  Bashful — "  I  cannot,  my 
dearest  life,  any  longer  behold  the  manifold  vexations, 
of  which,  through  a  false  prejudice,  I  am  myself  the 
occasion — " 

Sir  Bash.  'Sdeath !  I'll  hear  no  more  of  it. 
(^Snatches  at  the  letter.)  [directed. 

Love.  No,  sir;  I  resign  it  here,  where  it  was 

Lady  Con.  For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  see.  It  is 
his  hand,  sure  enough  ! 

Love.  Yes,  madam,  and  those  are  his  sentiments. 

Sir  Bash.  I  can't  look  anybody  in  the  face. 

All.  Ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Bril.  So,  so,  so !  he  has  been  in  love  with 
his  wife  all  this  time,  has  he?  Sir  Bashful,  will 
you  go  and  see  the  new  comedy  with  me?  Love- 
more,  pray  now  don't  you  think  it  a  base  thing  to 
invade  the  happiness  of  a  friend"?  or  to  do  him  a 
clandestine  wrong?  or  to  injure  him  with  the  wo- 
man he  loves'? 

Love.  To  cut  the  matter  short  with  you,  sir,  we 
are  both  villains. 

Sir  Bril.  Villains  ? 

Love.  Ay,  both  !  we  are  prettj  fellows,  indeed  ! 

Mrs.  Bell.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  your  error. 

Love.  I  am,  madam,  and  am  frank  enough  to  own 
it.  I  am  above  attempting  to  disguise  my  feelings, 
when  I  am  conscious  they  are  on  the  side  of  truth 
and  honour.  With  sincere  remorse  I  ask  your  par- 
don ;  I  should  ask  pardon  of  my  Lady  Constant, 
too  ;  but  the  truth  is.  Sir  Bashful  threw  the  whole 
atfair  in  my  way :  and,  when  a  husband  will  be 
ashamed  of  loving  a  valuable  woman,  he  must  not 
be  surprised,  if  other  people  take  her  case  into 
consideration,  and  love  her  for  him. 

Sir  Bril.  Why,  faith,  that  does  in  some  sort 
apologize  for  him. 

Sir  Bash.  Sir  Bashful !  Sir  Bashful !  thou  art 
ruined!    (Aside.) 

Mrs.  Bell.  Well,  sir,  upon  certain  terms,  I  don't 
know  but  I  may  sign  and  seal  your  pardon.  (  To  iow.) 

Love.  Terms  !     What  terms  ? 

Mrs.  Bell.  That  you  make  due  expiation  of  your 
guilt  to  that  lady.  (Pointing  to  Mrs.  Love.) 

Love.  That  lady,  ma'am?  That  lady  has  no  rea- 
son to  complain.  [more  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  No  reason  to  complain,  Mr.  Love- 

Love.  No,  madam,  none  ;  for  whatever  may  have 
been  my  imprudences,  they  have  had  their  source 
in  your  conduct. 

Mrs.  Lave.  In  my  conduct,  sir "? 
Love.  In  your  conduct :  I  here  declare  before 
this  company,  and  I  am  above  palliating  the  mat- 
ter !  I  here  declare,  that  no  man  in  England  could 
be  better  inclined  to  domestic  happiness,  if  you, 
madam,  on  your  part,  had  been  willing  to  make 
home  agreeable. 

Mrs.  Love,  There,  I  confess,  he  touches  me. 
(_Aside.) 

Love.  You  could  take  pains  enough  before  mar- 
riage ;  you  could  put  forth  all  your  charms  ;  prac- 
tise all  your  arts ;  for  ever  changing ;  running  an 
c-teraal  round  of  variety,  to  win  my  affections ;  but 
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when  you  had  won  them,  yon  did  not  think  them 
worth  your  keeping ;  never  dressed,  pensive,  silent,  i 
melancholy;  and  the  only  entertainment  in  mj 
house  was  the  dear  pleasure  of  a  dull,  conjugal 
tete-a-tete;  and  all  this  insipidity,  because  you 
think  the  sole  merit  of  a  wife  consists  in  her  vir- 
tue :  a  fine  way  of  amusing  a  husband,  truly  ! 

Sir  Bril.  Upon  my  soul,  and  so  it  is.  (Laughing.) 

Mrs.  Love.  Sir,  I  must  own  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  what  you  say.  This  lady  has  opened  my 
eyes,  and  convinced  me  there  was  a  mistake  in  my 
former  conduct. 

Love.  Come,  come,  you  need  say  no  more.  I 
forgive  you :  I  forgive. 

Mrs.  Love.  Forgive !  I  like  that  air  of  confi- 
dence ;  when  you  know,  that,  on  my  side,  it  is,  at 
worst,  an  error  in  judgment;  whereas,  on  your's — ■ 

M7-S,  Bell.  Poh,  poh !  never  stand  disputing : 
you  know  each  other's  faults  and  virtues  :  yoa 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  mend  the  former,  and 
enjoy  the  latter.  There,  there,  kiss  and  be  friends. 
There,  Mrs.  Lovemore,  take  your  reclaimed  liber- 
tine to  your  arms. 

Love.  'Tis  in  your  power,  madam,  to  make  a 
reclaimed  libertine  of  me,  indeed. 

Mrs.  Love.  From  this  moment  it  shall  be  our 
mutual  study  to  please  each  other. 

Love.  A  match,  with  all  my  heart.  I  shall  here- 
after be  ashamed  only  of  my  tollies,  but  never  shall 
be  ashamed  of  owning  that  I  sincerely  love  you. 

Sir  Bash.  Sha'n't  you  be  ashataed? 

Love.  Never,  sir. 

Sir  Bash.  And  will  you  keep  me  in  countenance'! 

Love.  I  will. 

Sir  Bash.  Give  me  your  hand-  I  now  forgive 
you  all  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  My  Lady 
Constant,  I  own  the  letter ;  I  own  the  sentiments 
of  it;  (embraces  her)  and  from  this  moment  I  take 
yon  to  my  heart.  Lovemore,  zookers  !  you  have 
made  a  man  of  me  ! 

Sir  Bril.  And  now,  Mr.  Lovemore,  may  I  pre- 
sume to  hope  for  pardon  at  that  lady's  hands'! 
(Points  to  Mrs.  Love.) 

Love.  My  dear  confederate  in  vice,  your  pardon 
is  granted.  Tv.'O  sad  dogs  we  have  been.  But, 
come,  give  us  your  hand:  we  have  used  each  other 
d — — y :  for  the  future,  we  will  endeavour  to 
make  each  other  amends. 

Sir  Bril.  And  so  we  will. 

Love.  And  now,  I  heartily  congratulate  the  whole 
company  that  this  business  has  had  so  happy  a  ten- 
dency to  convince  each  of  us  of  our  folly. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Pray,  sir,  don't  draw  me  into  a  share, 
of  your  folly. 

Love.  Come,  come,  my  dear  ma'am,  jou  are  not 
without  your  share  of  it.  This  will  teach  you,  for 
the  future,  to  be  content  with  one  lover  at  a  time, 
without  listening  to  a  fellow  you  know  nothing  of, 
because  he  assumes  a  title,  and  reports  well  of 
himself. 

Mrs.  Bell.  The  reproof  is  just,  I  grant  it. 

Love.  Come,  let  us  join  the  company  cheerfully  ; 
keep  our  own  secrets,  and  not  make  ourselves  the 
town-talk. 

Sir  Bash.  Ay,  ay,  let  us  keep  the  secret. 

Love.  What,  returning  to  your  fears  again  ? 
Sir  Bash.  I  have  done. 

Love.  Though,  faith,  if  this  business  were  known 
in  the  world,  it  might  prove  a  very  useful  lesson : 
the  men  would  see  how  their  passions  may  carry 
them  into  the  danger  of  wounding  the  bosom  of  a 
friend:  the  ladies  would  learn,  that,  after  the  mar- 
riage-rites, they  should  not  suffer  their  powers  of 
pleasing  to  languish  away,  but  should  still  remem- 
ber to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces. 

To  win  a  man,  when  all  your  pains  succeed, 
The  way  to  keep  him,  is  a  task  indeed, 

^Exeunt' 
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Ati  IV.— Scene  1. 
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ACT.  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Chocolate-house. 
MiRABLE  andFAiNALL,  rising  from  cards;  Betty 
waiting. 
Mir.  You  are  a  fortunate  man,  Mr.  Fainall. 
Fain.  Have  we  donel  ry**"' 

Mir.  What  yon  please.  I'll  play  on  to  entertain 
.Fain.  No,  I'll  give  you  jour  revenge  another 
time,  when  you  are  not  so  indifterent;  you  are  think- 
ing of  .something  else  now,  and  play  too  negligently ; 
the  coldness  of  a  losing  gamester  lessens  the  plea- 
sure of  the  winner.  I'd  no  more  play  with  a  man 
that  slighted  his  ill  fortune,  than  I'd  make  love  to 
a  woman  who  undervalued  the  loss  of  her  reputation. 
Mir.  You  have  a  taste  extremely  delicate,  and 
are  for  refining  on  your  pleasures. 

Fain.  Pr'ythee,  why  so  reserved?  Something 
has  put  thee  out  of  humour. 

Mir.  Not  at  all:  I  happen  to  be  grave  to-day; 
andyou  are  gay  :  that's  all. 

Fain,  Confess,  Millamant  and  you  quarrelled  last 
night,  after  I  left  you :  my  fair  cousin  has  some 
hamours  that  would  tempt  the  patience  of  a  stoic. 
What,  some  coxcomb  came  in,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived by  her,  while  you  were  by? 

Mir.  Witwould  and  Petulant!  and  what  was 
worse,  her  aunt,  your  wife's  mother,  my  evil  genius  ; 
or  to  sum  up  all  in  her  own  name,  my  old  Lady 
Wishfort  came  in. 

Fain.  Oh  !  there  it  is,  then.  She  has  a  lasting 
passion  for  you,  and  with  reason.  What,  then  my 
wife  was  there'! 

Mir.  Yes,' and  Mrs.  Marwood,  and  three  or  four 
more,  whom  I  never  saw  before:  Seeing  me,  they 
all  pnt  on  their  grave  faces,  whispered  one  another, 
then  complained  aloud  of  the  vapours,  and  after 
fell  into  a  profound  silence. 

Fain.  They  had  a  mind  to  be  rid  of  you. 
Mir.  For  which  reason  I  resolved  not  to  stir. 
At  last  the  good  old  lady  broke  through  her  painful 


taciturnity,  with  an  invective  against  long  visits.  I 
would  not  have  understood  her,  but  Millamant 
joining  in  the  argument,  I  rose,  and  with  a  con- 
strained smile  told  her,  I  thought  nothing  was  so 
easy  as  to  know  when  a  visit  began  to  be  trouble- 
some ;  she  reddened,  and  I  withdrew,  without 
expecting  her  reply. 

Fain.  You   were  to  blame  to  resent  what  she 
spoke  only  in  compliance  with  her  aunt. 

Mir.  She  is  more  mistress  of  herself  than  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  such  resignation. 

Fain.  What!    though  half  her  fortune  depends 
upon  her  marrying  with  ray  lady's  approbation? 

Mir.  I  was  then  in  such  a  humour,  that  I  should 
have  been  better  pleased  if  she'd  been  less  discreet. 
Fain.  Now  1  remember,  I  wonder  not  they  were 
weary  of  you;  last  night  was  one  of  their  cabal 
nights  ;  they  have  'em  three  times  a  week,  and  meet 
by  turns  at  one  another's  apartments  ;  where  they 
come  together  like  the  coroner's  inquest,  to  sit  upon 
the  murdered  reputations  of  the  week.  You  and  I 
are  excluded  ;  and  it  was  once  proposed  that  all  the 
male  sex  should  be  excepted,  but  somebody  moved, 
that,  to  avoid  scandal,  there  might  be  one  man  of 
the  community  ;  upon  which  motion  Witwould  and 
Petulant  were  enrolled  members. 

Mir.  And  who  may  have  been  the  foundress  of 
this  sect?  My  Lady  Wishfort,  I  warrant,  who  pub- 
lishes her  detestation  of  mankind  ;  and,  full  of  the 
vigour  of  fifty-five,  declares  for  afriend  and  ratafia. 
Fain.  The  discovery  of  your  sham  addresses  to 
her,  to  conceal  your  love  to  her  niece,  has  provoked 
this  separation  :  had  you  dissembled  better,  things 
might  have  continued  in  the  stale  of  nature. 

Mir.  I  did  as  much  as  man  could,  with  any  rea- 
sonable conscience;  I  proceeded  to  the  very  last 
act  of  flattery  with  her,  and  was  guilty  of  a  song  in 
her  commendation.  But  for  the  discovery  of  this 
amour,  I  am  indebted  to  your  friend,  oryour  wife's 
friend,  Mrs.  Marwood. 
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Fain.  What  should  provoke  her  to  be  your  ene- 
my, unless  she  has  made  you  advances  which  you 
have  slighted?  Women  do  not  easily  forgive  omis- 
sions of  that  nature. 

Mir.  She  was  always  civil  to  me,  till  of  late;  I 
confess  I  am  not  one  of  those  coxcombs  who  are 
apt  to  interpret  a  woman's  good  manners  to  her 
prejudice;  and  think  that  she  who  does  not  refuse 
em  every  thing,  can  refuse  'em  nothing. 

Fain.  You  are  a  gallant  man,  Mirabell ;  and 
though  you  may  have  cruelty  enough  not  to  ansvver 
a  lady's  advances,  you  have  too  much  generosity 
not  to  be  tender  of  her  honour.  Yet  you  speak  with 
an  indift'erence  which  seems  to  be  affected,  and  con- 
fesses you  are  conscious  of  a  negligence. 

Mir.  You  pursue  the  argument  with  a  distrust 
that  seems  to  be  unaffected,  and  confesses  you  are 
conscious  of  a  concern  for  which  the  lady  is  more 
indebted  to  you,  than  is  your  wife. 

Fain.  Fie,  fie !  friend,  if  you  grow  censorious, 
I  must  leave  you.  I'll  look  upon  the  gamesters  in 
Mir.  Who  are  they?  [the  next  room. 

Fain.  Petulant  and  Witwoald.  Bring  me  some 
chocolate.  [^Exit. 

Mir.  Betty,  what  says  your  clock? 
Betty.  Turned  of  the  last  canonical  hour,  sir. 
Mir.  How  pertinently  the  jade  answers  me! 
{Aside.)  Ha!  almost  one  o'clock!  (Looking  07t  his 
watch.)  Oh!  y'are  come. — [Enter  a  Footman.'] — 
Well;  is  the  grand  affair  overl  You  have  been 
something  tedious. 

Foot.  Sir,  there's  such  coupling  at  Pancras,  that 
they  stand  behind  one  another,  as  'twere  in  a  coun- 
try dance.  Our's  was  the  last  couple  to  lead  up ; 
and  no  hopes  appearing  of  despatch,  besides,  the 
parson  growing  hoarse,  we  were  afraid  his  lungs 
would  have  failed  before  it  came  to  our  turn ;  so  we 
drove  round  to  Duke's-place ;  and  there  they  were 
rivetted  in  a  trice. 
Mir.  So,  so ;  you  are  sure  they  are  married  1 
Foot.  Incontestibly,  sir:  I  am  witness. 
Mir.  Have  you  the certiCcale? 
Foot.  Here  it  is,  sir. 

Mir.  Has  the  tailor  brought  Waitwell's  clothes 
home,  and  the  new  liveries'? 
Foot.  Yes,  sir. 

Mir.  That's  well.  Do  you  go  home  again,  d'ye 
hear?  bid  Waitwell  shake  his  ears,  and  damePartlet 
rustle  up  her  feathers,  and  meet  me  at  one  o'clock 
by  Rosamond's-pond,  that  I  may  see  her  before  she 
returns  to  her  lady  ;  and  as  you  tender  your  ears, 
be  secret.  [Exit  Footman. 

Enter  Fainall. 
Fain.  Joy  of  your  success,  Mirabell;  you  look 
pleased. 

Mir.  Ay;  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  matter  of 
some  sort  of  mirth,  which  is  not  yet  ripe  for  disco- 
very. I  am  glad  this  is  not  a  cabal-night.  I  won- 
der, Fainall,  that  you,  who  are  married,  and  of  con- 
sequence should  be  discreet,  will  suffer  your  wife 
to  be  of  such  a  party. 

Fain.  Faith,  I  am  not  jealous.  Besides,  most 
who  are  engaged,  are  women  and  relations  ;  and  for 
the  men,  they  are  of  a  kind  too  contemptible  to 
give  scandle. 

Mir.  I  am  of  another  opinion.  The  greater  the 
coxcomb,  always  the  more  the  scandal :  for  a  wo- 
man who  is  not  a  fool,  can  have  but  one  reason  for 
associating  with  a  man  that  is  one. 

Fain.  Are  you  jealons  as  often  as  you  see  Wit- 
would  entertained  by  Millamant?  [person. 
Mir.  Of  her  understanding  I  am,  if  not  of  her 
Fain.  You  do  her  wrong;  for,  to  give  her  her 
due,  she  has  wit. 

Mir.  She  has  beauty  enough  to  make  any  man 
think  so;  and  complaisance  enough  not  to  contra- 
dict him  who  shall  tell  her  so. 

Fain.  For  a  passionate  lover,  mcthinks  you  are 
a  man  somewhat  too  discerning  in  the  failings  of 
your  mistress. 
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Mir.  And  for  a  discerning  man,  somewhat  too  ' 
passionate  a  lover;  fori  like  her  with  all  her  faults; 
nay,  like  her  for  her  faults.    Her  follies  are  so  na- 
tural, or  so  artful,  that  they  become  her  ;  and  those 
affectations,  which  in  another  woman  would  be  odi-   ; 
ous,  serve  but  to  make  her  more  agreeable.    I'll 
tell  thee,  Fainall,  she  once  used  me  with  that  in- 
solence, that  in  revenge  I  took  her  to  pieces;  sifted 
her,  and  separated  her  failings  ;  I  studied  'era  and, 
got  'em  by  rote.    The  catalogue  was  so  large,"  that 
I  was  not  without  hopes,  one  day  or  other,  to  hate 
her  heartily  :  to  which  end  1  so  usedmyself  to  think 
of 'em,  that  at  length,  contrary  to  my  design  and  ex- 
pectation, they  gave  me  every  hour  less  disturb-    ; 
ance  ;  till  in  a  few  days,  it  became  habitual  to  me, 
to  remember  them  without  being  displeased.  They 
are  now  grown  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own  frail- 
ties; and  in  all  probability,  in  a  little  time  longer, 
I  shall  like  'em  as  well. 

Fain.  Marry  her,  marry  her ;  be  half  as  well 
acquainted  with  her  charms,  as  you  are  with  her  de- 
fects, and  my  life  on't,  you  are  your  own  man  again. 

Mir.  Say  you  so? 

Fain.  I,  I,  I  have  experience.  I  have  a  wife, 
and  so  forth.        Enter  Messenger. 

Mess,  Is  one  'squire  Witwould  here"! 

Betty.  Yes;  what's  your  business? 

Mess.  I  have  a  letter  for  him,  from  his  brother. 
Sir  Wilful,  which  I  am  charged  to  deliver  into  his 
own  hands. 

Betty.  He's  in  the  next  room,  friend.  That  way. 
[Exit  Messenger. 

Mir.  What,  is  the  chief  of  that  noble  family  in 
town,  Sir  Wilful  Witwould? 

Fain.  He  is  expected  to  day.  Do  you  know  him? 

Mir.  I  have  seen  him.  He  promises  to  be  an  ex- 
traordinary person.  I  think  yon  have  the  honour  to 
be  related  to  him. 

Fain,  Yes  ;  he  is  half-brother  to  this  Witwould 
by  a  former  wife,  who  was  sister  to  my  Lady  Wish-  . 
fort,  my  wife's  mother.     If  you  marry  Millamant,' 
you  must  call  cousins  too.  [quaintance. 

Mir,  I  would  rather  be  his  relation  than  his  ac- 

Fain.  He  comes  to  town  in  order  to  equip  him- 
self for  travel.  [above  forty. 

Mir.  For  travel!  Why,  the  man  that  I  mean  is 

Fain.  No  matter  for  that;  'tis  for  the  honour  of 
England,  that  all  Europe  should  know  we  have 
blockheads  of  all  ages. 

Mir.  I  wonder  there  is  not  an  act  of  parliament 
to  save  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  fools. 

Fain.  By  no  means,  'tis  better  as  'tis  ;  'tis  bet- 
ter to  trade  with  a  little  loss,  than  to  be  quite  eaten 
up  with  being  overstocked. 

Mir.  Pray  are  the  follies  of  this  knight-errant  and  . 
those  of  the  'squire,  his  brother,  anything  related! 

Fain.  Not  at  all ;  Witwould  grows  by  the  knight 
like  a  medlar  grafted  on  a  crab.  One  will  melt  in 
your  month,  and  t'other  set  your  teeth  on  edge; 
one  is  all  pulp,  and  the  other  all  core. 

Mir.  So,  one  will  be  rotten  before  he  be  ripe,  and  , 
the  other  will  be  rotten  without  being  ripe  at  all. 

Faiti.  Sir  Wilful  is  an  odd  mixture  of  bashful- 
ness  and  obstinacy.  But  when  he's  drunk,  he's  as 
loving  as  the  monster  in  the  Tempest ;  and  much 
after  the  same  manner.  To  give  t'other  his  due,  he 
has  something  of  good  nature,  and  does  not  always 
want  wit. 

Mir.  Not  always;  but  as  often  as  bis  memory 
fails  him,  and  his  common-place  comparisons.  He 
is  a  fool  with  a  good  memory,  and  some  few  scraps 
of  other  folks'  wit.  He  is  one  whose  conversation 
can  never  be  approved,  yet  it  is  now  and  then  to 
be  endured.  He  has  indeed  one  good  quality;  he 
is  not  exceptions  ;  for  he  so  passionately  all'ects  the 
reputation  of  understanding  raillery,  that  he  will 
construe  an  alVront  into  a  jest ;  and  call  downright 
rudeness  and  ill  language,  satire  and  fire. 

Fain,  If  you  have  a  mind  to  finish  his  pictarfe, 
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you  have  an  opportunity  to  do  it  nt  full  length.  Be- 
hold the  original.— [Uk^'z-  WitwodLD.] 

Wit.  Aftbrd  me  your  compassion,  my  dears; 
pity  me,  Fainall ;  Mirabel!,  pity  me. 

Mir.  I  do,  from  my  soul. 

Fain.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Wit.  No  letters  for  me,  Betty  l 

Betty.  Did  not  a  messenger  bring  you  one  but 

Wit.  Ay,  but  no  other  1  [now  sir? 

Betty.  No,  sir, 

Wit.  That's  hard,  that's  very  hard!  a  messenger, 
i  a  mule,  a  beast  of  burden  ;  he  has  brought  me  a  let- 
ter from  the  fool  my  brother,  as  heavy  as  a  pane- 
gyric in  a  funeral  sermon,  or  a  copy  of  commenda- 
tory verses  from  one  poet  to  another.  And  what's 
worse,  'tis  as  sure  a  forerunner  of  the  author,  as  an 
epistle  dedicatory. 

Mir,  A  fool,  and  your  brother,  Witwould! 

Wit.  Ay,  ay,  my  half-brother,  My  half-brother 
Le  is,  no  nearer  upon  honour. 

Mir.  Then  'tis  possible  he  may  be  bat  half  a  fool. 

Wit.  Good,  good,  Mirabell  le  drole !  Good,  good ; 
bang  him,  don't  let's  talk  of  him.  Fainall,  how  does 
your  lady?  'Gad  I  say  anything  in  the  world  to  get 
this  fellow  out  of  my  head.  I  beg  pardon  that  I 
should  nsk  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  the  town,  a 
question  at  once  so  foreign  and  domestic.  But  I 
talk  like  an  old  maid  at  a  marriage ;  I  don't  know 
what  I  say  :  but  she's  the  best  woman  in  the  world. 

Fain.  'Tis  well  you  don't  know  what  you  say, 
or  else  your  commendation  would  go  near  to  make 
me  either  vain  or  jealous. 

Wit.  No  man  in  town  lives  well  with  a  wife  bat 
Fainall.    Your  judgment,  Mirabell? 

Mir.  You  had  better  step  and  ask  his  wife,  if 
jon  would  be  credibly  informed. 

Wit.  Mirabell. 

Mir.  Ay. 

Wit.  My  dear,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons. 
'Gad !  I  have  forgolton  what  I  was  going  to  say  to 

Mir.  I  thank  you  heartily,  heartily.  [you. 

Wit.  No,  but  pr'ythee,  excuse  me,  my  memory 
Is  such  a  memory. 

Mir.  Have  a  care  of  such  apologies,  Witwould ; 
for  I  never  knew  a  fool  but  he  affected  to  complain, 
either  of  the  spleen  or  his  memory. 

Fain.  What  have  you  done  with  Petulant  1 

Wit,  He's  reckoning  his  money  ;  my  money  it 
was.    I  have  had  no  luck  to-day. 

Fain.  You  may  allow  him  to  win  of  yon  at  play; 
for  you  are  sure  to  be  too  hard  for  him  at  repartee. 
Since  yon  monopolize  the  wit  that  is  between  you, 
the  fortune  must  be  his  of  course. 

Mir.  I  don't  find  that  Petulant  confesses  the  su- 
periority of  wit  to  be  your  talent,  Witwould. 

Wit.  Come,  come,  you  are  malicious  now,  and 
would  breed  debates.  Petulant's  my  friend,  and 
a  very  pretty  fellow,  and  a  very  honest  fellow,  and 
lias  a  smattering — 'faith  and  troth  !  a  pretty  deal 
of  an  odd  sort  of  a  small  wit;  nay,  I  do  him  jus- 
tice, I'm  his  friend,  J  won't  wrong  him.  And  if 
he  had  any  judgment  in  the  world,  he  would  not 
be  altogether  contemptible.  Come,  come,  don't 
detract  from  the  merits  of  my  friend.  [bred. 

Fain.  You  don't  take  your  friend  to  be  over-nicely 

Wit.  No,  no,  hang  him,  the  rogue  has  no  man- 
ners at  all,  that  I  must  own  ;  no  more  breeding 
than  a  bumbaily,  that  I  grant  you  :  'tis  pity  ;  the 
fellow  has  fire  and  life. 

Mir.  What,  courage? 

Wit.  Hum  !  'faith !  I  don't  know  as  to  that ;  I 
can't  say  as  to  that.  Yes,  'faith  !  in  controversy, 
he'll  contradict  anybody. 

Mir.  Though  'twere  a  man  who  he  feared,  or 
a  woman  who  he  loved. 

Wit.  Well,  well,  he  does  not  always  think  be- 
fore he  speaks  ;  we  have  all  our  failings  ;  you  are 
too  hard  upon  him,  you  are,  'faith  !  Let  me  ex- 
cuse him  ;  I  can  defend  most  of  his  faults,  except 
one  or  two;  one  he  has,  that's  the  truth  ou't;  if  he 
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were  my  brother,  T  could  not  acquit  him ;  that 
indeed  I  could  wish  were  otherwise. 

Mir,  Ay,  marry,  what's  that,  Witwould? 

Wit.  Oh,  pardon  me  ;  expose  the  infirmities  oj 
my  friend  !  no,  my  dear,  excuse  me  there. 

Fain.  What,  1  warrant  he's  insincere,  or  'tis 
some  such  trifle. 

Wit.  No,  no;  what  if  he  be?  'tis  no  matter  for 
that,  his  wit  will  excuse  that;  a  wit  should  no 
more  be  sincere,  than  a  woman  constant ;  one  ar- 
gues a  decay  of  parts,  as  t'other  of  beauty.  I 

Mir,  May  be  you  think  him  too  positive? 

Wit.  No,  no,  his  being  positive  is  an  incentive 
to  argument,  and  keeps  up  conversation. 

Fain.  Too  illiterate? 

Wit.  That!  that's  his  happiness,  his  want  of 
learning  gives  him  the   more   opportunity  to  shew 

Mir.  He  wants  words?  [his  natural  parts. 

Wit.  Ay,  but  I  like  him  for  that  now;  for  his 
want  of  words  gives  me  the  pleasure  very  often  to 

Fain,  He's  impudent?         [explain  his  meaning. 

Wit.  No,  that's  not  it. 

Mir.  What,  he  speaks  nnseasonable  truths 
sometimes,  because  he  has  not  wit  enough  to  in- 
vent an  evasion  ? 

Wit,  Truth!  ha,  ha,  ha  I      No,  no;  since  yoa 
will  have  it,  I  mean,  he   never  speaks  truth  at  all, 
that's  all.     He  will  lie  like  a  cnambermaid,  or  a 
woman  of  quality's  porter.    Now  that  is  a  fault. 
Enter  Coachman, 

Coach,  Ts  master  Petulant  here,  mistress? 

Betty,  Yes.  [speak  with  him. 

Coach.  Three   gentlewoman   in   a  coach  would 

Fain.  Oh,  brave  Petulant!  three! 

Betty.  I'll  tell  him. 

Coach.  You  must  bring  two  dishes  of  chocolate, 
and  a  glass  of  cinnamon-water.      [Exit  with  Betty. 

Wit.  That  should  be  for  two  ftsting  bona  robas 
and  a  procuress  troubled  with  wind.  Now  yoa 
may  know  what  the  three  are.  [quaiiitance. 

Mir.  You   are  very  free   with  yoUr  friend's  ao- 

Wit,  Ay,  ay,  friendship  without  freedom  is  as 
dull  as  love  without  enjoyment,  or  wine  without 
toasting;  but,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  these  are  trulls 
whom  he  allows  coach-hire,  and  something  more, 
by  the  week,  to  call  on  him  once  a  day  at  public 

Mir,  How  !  [places. 

Wit,  You  shall  see  he  won't  go  to  'em,  because 
there's  no  more  company  liere  to  take  notice  of 
him.  Why,  this  is  nothing  to  what  he  used  to  do; 
before  he  found  out  this  way,  I  have  known  him 
call  for  himself. 

Fain,  Call  for  himself!     What  dost  thou  mean? 

Wit.  Mean,  why  he  would  slip  you  out  of  this 
chocolate-house,  just  when  you  had  been  talking 
to  him — as  soon  as  your  back  was  turned,  whip  he 
was  gone;  then  trip  to  his  lodging,  clap  on  a  hood 
and  scarf,  and  a  mask,  slap  into  a  hackney-coach, 
and  drive  hitherto  the  door  again  in  a  trice;  where 
he  would  send  in  for  himself,  that  is,  I  mean,  call 
for  himself,  wait  for  himself,  nay,  and  what's 
more,  not  finding  himself,  sometimes  leave  a  let- 
ter for  himself. 

Mir.  I  confess  this  is  something  extraordinary; 
I  believe  he  waits  for  himself  now,  he  is  so  long  a 
coming.     Oh!   I  ask  his  pardon. 

Enter  Petulant  a«d Betty. 

Betty.  Sir,  the  coach  stays. 

Pet.  Well,  well;  I  come.  'SbudI  a  man  had 
as  good  be  a  professed  midwife,  as  a  professed  gal- 
lant, at  this  rate  ;  to  be  knocked  up,  and  raised  at 
ail  hours,  and  in  all  places.  Deuce  on  'em,  I  won't 
come.  D'ye  hear?  tell  'em  I  won't  come.  Let 
'em  snivel  and  cry  their  hearts  out.        lE.ul  Betty. 

Fain.  You  are  very  cruel,  Petulant. 

Pet.  All's  one,  let  it  pass;  I  have  a  humour  to 
be  cruel.  [you  use  at  this  rate. 

Mir.  I  hope  they  are  not  persons  of  condition  that 

Pet.  Condition!  condition's  a  dried  fig,  if  I  am 
not  in  humour.     Bv  this  hand,  if  they  were  your — 
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a_a— your  wlial-d'ye-call-'eins  themselces,  Ihey 
must  wait  or  rub  off,  if  I  am  not  in  the  vein. 

Mir.  Wliat-d'ye-call-'ems !  what  are  tliey,  Wit- 
would?  .       j> 

Wit.  Empresses,  my  dear.  By  your  what-d  ye- 
ca1l-'ems  lie  means  sultanaqueens. 

Pet.  Ay,  Roxalanas. 

Mir.  Cry  your  mercy. 

Fain.  Witwould  says  they  are — 

Pet.  What  does  he  say  th'arel 

Wit.  I  ?  fine  ladies,  I  say. 

Pet.  Pass  on,  Witwould.  Harkye,  by  this 
light,  his  relations;  two  co-heiresses,  his  cousins, 
and  an  old  aunt,  who  loves  intriguing  better  than 
a  conventicle. 

Wit.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  had  a  mind  to  see  how  the 
rogae  would  come  oil',  ha,  ha,  ha!  'Gad!  I  can't 
be  angry  with  him,  if  be   liad  said  they  were  my 

Mir.  No!  [mother  and  my  sisters. 

Wit.  No;  the  rogue's  wit  and  readiness  of  in- 
vention charm  me,  dear  Petulant.— [iJ»i/er  BiiTTV.] 

Betlij.  They  are  gone,  sir,  in  great  anger. 

Pet.'  Enough,  let  'em  trundle.  Anger  helps 
complexions,  saves  paint. 

Fain.  This  continence  is  all  dissembled  ;  this  is 
in  order  to  have  something  to  brag  of  the  next  time 
he  makes  court  to  Millamant,  and  swear  he  has 
abandoned  the  whole  sex  for  her  sake. 

Mir.  Have  you  not  left  off  your  impudent  pre- 
tensions there  yef?  I  shall  cut  your  throat,  some 
time  or  other,  Petulant,  about  that  business. 

Pet.    Ay,  r.y,    let    that  pass;  there  are  other 

Mir.  Meaning  mine,  sir?  [throats  to  be  cut. 

Pet.  Not  I,  I  mean  nobody  ;  I  know  nothing  ; 
but  there  are  uncles  and  nephews  in  the  world,  and 
they  may  be  rivals.     What  then  ?  all's  one  for  that. 

Mir.  Now,  liarkye.  Petulant,  come  hither  ;  ex- 
plain, or  I  shall  call  your  interpreter. 

Pet.  Explain !  I  know  nothing.  Why,  you 
have  an  uncle,  have  you  not,  lately  come  to  town, 
and  lodges  by  my  Lady  Wishfort's.. 

Mir.  True. 

Pet.  Why, -that's  enough  ;  you  and  be  are  not 
friends:  and  if  he  should  marry  and  have  a  child, 
you  may  be  disinherited,  eh  !  [truth? 

Mir.  Where  hast  thou  stumbled  upon  all  this 

Pet.  All's  one  for  that;  why,  then,  say  I  know 
something. 

Mir.  Come,  ihoa  art  an  honest  fellow,  Petulant, 
and  shalt  make  love  to  my  mistress,  thou  shalt, 
'faith  !     What  hast  thou  heard  of  my  uncle? 

Pet.  I !  nothing;  I !  If  throats  are  to  b^  cut,  let 
swords  clash ;  snug's  the  word,  I  shrug  and  am 
silent. 

Mir.  Oh !  raillery,  raillery.  Come,  I  know  thou 
art  in  the  women's  secrets  ;  what,  you're  a  cabalist; 
I  know  you  staid  at  Millamant's  last  night,  after  I 
went.  Was  there  any  mention  made  of  my  uncle 
or  me?  tell  me.  If  thou  hadst  but  good-nature 
equal  to  thy  wit.  Petulant,  Tony  Witwould,  who  is 
now  thy  competitor  in  fame,  would  shew  as  dim  by 
thee  as  a  dead  whiting's  eye  by  a  pearl  of  orient; 
he  would  no  more  be  seen  by  thee,  than  Mercury  is 
by  the  sun.     Come,  I'm  sure  thou  wo't  tell  me. 

Pet.  If  I  do,  will  you  grant  me  common  sense, 
then,  for  the  future? 

Mir.  'Faith!  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  thee,  and  I'll 
pray  that  it  may  be  granted  thee  in  the  meantime. 

Pet.  W  ell ,  harkye !    (  Tlieij  talk  apart. ) 

Fain.  Petulant,  and  you  both,  will  find  Mirabell 
as  warm  a  rival  as  a  lover. 

Wit.  Psha,  psha!  that  she  laughs  at  Petulant  is 
plain.  And  for  my  part,  but  that  it  is  almost  a 
fashion  to  admire  her,  I  should — harkye  !  to  tell  you 
a  secret,  but  let  it  go  no  farther — between  friends, 
I  shall  never  break  my  heart  for  her. 

Fni».  How!  [certain  woman. 

Wit.  She's  handsome  ;  but  she's  a  sort  of  an  un- 

Fain.  I  thought  you  had  died  for  her. 

Wit,  Humph !  no. 
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Fain.  She  has  wit. 

Wit.  'Tis  what  she  will  hardly  allow  anybody 
else.  Now,  I  should  hate  that,  if  she  were  as  hand- 
some as  Cleopatra.     Mirabell  is  not  so  sure  of  her 

Fain.  Why  do  you  think  so?  [as  he  thinks. 

Wit.  We  staiti  pretty  late  there  last  night,  and 
heard  something  of  an  uncle  to  Mirabell,  'who  is 
lately  come  to  town,  and  is  between  him  and  the 
best  part  of  bis  estate.  Whether  he  has  seen  Mrs. 
Millamant  or  not,  F  can't  say;  but  there  were  items 
of  such  a  treaty  being  in  embryo  ;  and  if  it  should 
come  to  life,  poor  Mirabell  would  be  in  some  sort 
unfortunately  fobbed,  i'faith !  [to  it. 

Fain.  'Tis  impossible  Millamant -should  hearken 

Wit.  'Faith!  my  dear,  I  can't  tell ;  she's  a  wo- 
man, and  a  kind  of  a  humorist.        [lect  last  night? 

Mir.  And  this  is  the  sura  of  what  you  could  col- 

Pet.  The  quintessence.  Maybe  Witwould  knows 
more,  he  staid  longer;  besides,  they  never  mind 
him  ;  they  say  anything  before  him. 

Mir.  I  thou  ghtyou  had  been  the  greatest  favourite. 

Pet.  Ay,  tete-a-tete;  but  not  in  public,  because  I 

Mir.  You  do?  [make  remarks. 

Pet.  Ay,  ay  ;  I'm  malicious,  man.  Now  he's  soft, 
you  know  ;  they  are  not  in  awe  of  him  :  the  fellow's 
well-bred;  he's  what  yon  call  a — what-d'ye-call- 
em?  a  fine  gentleman  :  but  he's  silly  withal. 

Mir.  I  thank  yon,  I  know  as  mnch  as  my  cari- 
osity requires.     Fainall,  are  you  for  the  Mall? 

Fain.  Ay,  I'll  take  a  turn  before  dinner. 

Wit.  Ay,  we'll  all  walk  in  the  park  ;  the  ladies 
talk  of  being  there. 

Mir.  I  thought  you  were  obliged  to  watch  for 
your  brother.  Sir  Wilful's  arrival. 

Wit. 1^0,  no;  he  comes  to  his  aunt's,  my  Lady 
Wishfort :  plague  on  him  !  I  shall  be  troubled  with 
him,  too;  what  shall  I  do  with  the  fool? 

Pet.  Be^  him  for  his  estate,  that  I  may  beg  you 
afterwards;  and  so  have  but  one  trouble. 

Wit.  Oh!  rare  Petulant;  thou  art  as  quick  as  fire 
in  a  frosty  morning ;  thou  shall  to  the  Mall  with  us, 
and  we'll  be  very  severe. 

Pet.  Enough;  I'm  in  a  humour  to  be  severe. 

Mir.  Are  you  ?  Pray,  then,  walk  by  yourselves. 
Let  not  us  be  accessory  to  your  putting  the  ladies 
out  of  countenance  with  your  senseless  ribaldry, 
which  you  roar  aloud  as  often  as  they  pass  by  you  ; 
and  when  you  have  made  a  handsome  woman  blush, 
then  )  ou  think  you  have  been  severe. 

Pet.  What,  what?  then  let 'em  either  shew  their 
innocence  by  not  understanding  what  they  hear,  or 
else  shew  their  discretion  by  not  hearing  whattbey 
would  not  be  thought  to  understand. 

Mir.  But  hast  not  thou,  then,  sense  enoogh  to 
know  that  thou  oughtst  to  be  most  ashamed  thy- 
self, when  thou  hast  put  another  out  of  countenance? 

Pet.  Not  I,  by  this  hand  ;  I  always  take  blushing 
either  for  a  sign  of  guilt  or  ill-breeding. 

Mir.  I  confess  you  ought  to  think  so.  Yon  are 
in  the  right,  that  you  may  plead  the  error  of  your 
judgment  in  defence  of  your  practice. 

Where  modesty's  ill-manners,  'tis  hut  fit 

That  impudence  and  malice  pass  for  irit.    [  Exeunt. 
ACT  II.— Scene  J.— St.  James's  Park. 
Enter  MRS.  Fainall  and  MRS.  Marwood. 

Mrs.  F.  Ay,  ay,  dear  Marwood,  if  we  will  be 
happy,  we  must  find  the  means  in  ourselves,  and 
among  ourselves.  Men  are  ever  in  extremes;  either 
doiiting  or  averse.  While  they  are  lovers,  if  they 
have  fire  and  sense,  their  jealousies  are  insupport- 
able: and  when  they  cease  to  love,  (we  ought  to 
think,  at  least,)  they  loathe  :  they  look  upon  us  with 
horror  and  distale;  they  meet  us  like  the  ghosts  of 
what  we  were,  and  as  from  such,  fly  from  us. 

Mrs.  Mar.  True,  'lis  an  unhappy  circumstance  of 
life,  that  love  should  ever  die  before  us ;  and  that 
the  man  so  often  should  oulliv«  the  lover.  But  say 
what  you  will,  'tis  better  to  be  left  than  never  to 
have  been  loved.  To  pass  our  youth  in  dull  indif- 
ference, to  refuse  the  sweets  of  life  because  they 
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once  must  leave  us,  is  as  preposterous  as  to  wish 
to  have  been  bom  old,  because  we  one  day  must  be 
old.  For  my  part,  my  voulli  may  wear  and  waste, 
but  it  shall  never  rust  in  my  possession. 

Mrs.  F.  Then  it  seems  you  dissemble  an  aversion 
to  mankind,  only  in  compliance  to  my  mother's 
humour. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Certainly.  To  be  free ;  I  have  no  taste 
of  those  insipid,  dry  discourses,  with  which  our 
sex  of  force  must  entertain  themselves  apart  from 
men.  We  may  affect  endearments  to  each  other, 
profess  eternal  friendships,  and  seem  to  dote  like 
lovers;  but 'tis  not  in  our  natures  long  to  perse- 
vere. Love  will  resume  his  empire  in  our  breasts, 
and  every  Iheart,  or  soon  or  late,  receive  and  re- 
admit him  as  its  lawfuRyraut. 

Mrs.  F.  Bless  me,  how  have  I  been  deceived! 
Why,  you're  a  professed  libertine. 

Mrs.  Mar,  You  see  my  friendship  by  my  free- 
dom.   Come,  be  as  sincere,  acknowledge  that  your 

Mrs.  F.  Never.       [sentiments  agree  with  mine. 

Mrs.  Mar.  You  hate  mankind? 

Mrs.  F.  Heartily,  Inveteraiely. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Your  hu.sband?  [meritoriously. 

Mrs.F.  Mosttranscendently  ;  ay,  though  I  say  it, 

Mrs.  Mar.  Give  me  your  hand  upon  it. 

Mrs.F.  Ihere.  [been  to  try  you. 

Mrs. Mar.  I  join  with  you;  what  I  have  said  has 

Mrs.  F.  Is  it  possible?  dost  thou  hate  those 
vipers,  nienl 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  have  done  hating  'em,  aud  am  now 
come  to  despise  'em  ;  the  next  thing  I  have  to  do, 
is  eternally  to  forget  'em.  [Penthesilea. 

Mrs.  F.  There  spoke  the  spirit  of  an  Amazon,  a 

Mrs.  Mar.  And  yet,  I  am  thinking  sometimes  to 

Mrs.  F.  How?  [carry  mj'  aversion  farther. 

Mrs,  Mar.  By  marrying;  if  I  could  but  find  one 
that  loved  me  very  well,  and  would  be  thoroughly 
sensible  of  ill  usage,  I  think  I  should  do  myself  the 
violence  of  undergoing  the  ceremony. 

Mrs.  F.  You  would  not  dishonour  him? 

Mrs. Mar.  No:  but  I'd  make  him  believe  I  did, 
and  that's  as  bad. 

Mrs.  F,  Why  had  you  not  as  good  do  it? 

Mrs,  Mar.  Oh  I  if  he  should  ever  discover  it,  he 
would  then  know  the  worst,  and  be  out  of  his  pain  ; 
but  I  would  have  him  ever  to  continue  upon  the  rack 
of  fear  and  jealousy.  [ried  to  Mirabell ! 

Mrs.F.  Ingenious  mischief!  would  thou  wert  mar- 
Mis.  Mar.  Would  I  were  ! 

Mrs.  F.  Yon  change  colour. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Because  I  hate  him. 

Mrs.  F.  So  do  I ;  but  I  can  hear  him  named.  But 
what  reason  have  you  to  hate  him  in  particular? 

Mrs. Mar.  I  never  loved  hiin  ;  he  is,  and  always 
was,  insufferably  proud. 

Mrs.  F.  By  the  reason  you  give  for  your  aver- 
sion, one  would  think  it  dissembled ;  for  you  have 
laid  a  fault  to  his  charge,  of  which  his  enemies  must 
acquit  him. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Oh  !  then  it  seems  you  are  one  of  his 
favourable  enemies.  Methinks  you  look  a  little 
pale,  and  now  you  flush  again.  [sudden. 

Mrs.  F.  Do  I?    I  think  I  am  a  little  sick  o'  the 

Mrs.  Mar.  What  ails  you  ? 
,    Mr*. F.  My  husband.     Don't  you  see  him?    He 
turned  short  upon  me  unawares,  and  has  almost 
overcome  me. 

Enter  Fainall  and  jVllRABELL. 

Mrs. Mar.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  He  comes  opportunely 
Cor  you.  [with  him. 

,    Mrs.F.  For  you,  for  he  has  brought  Mirabell 

Fain.  My  dear. 

Mrs.  F.  My  soul. 

Fain.  You  don't  look  well  to-day,  child. 

Mrs.  F.  D'ye  think  so  ? 
/    Mir.  He's  the  only  man  that  does,  madam. 

Mrs.  F.  The  only  man  that  would  tell  me  so,  at 
least ;  and  the  only  man  from  whom  I  could  bear  it 
without  mortificalioD. 
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Fain.  Oh!  my  dear,  I  am  satisfied  of  your  ten- 
derness ;  I  know  you  cannot  resent  anything  from 
me  ;  cspeciall}'  what  is  an  effect  of  my  concern. 

Mrs.  F.  Mr.  Mirabell,  my  mother  interrupted 
you  in  a  pleasant  relation  last  night;  I  could  fain 
hear  it  out. 

Mir.  The  persons  concerned  in  that  affair  have 
yet  a  tolerable  reputation.  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Fainall 
will  be  censorious. 

Mrs.  F.  He  has  a  humour  more  prevailing  than 
his  curiosity,  and  will  willingly  dispense  with  the 
hearing  of  one  scandalous  story,  to  avoid  giving  an 
occasion  to  make  another,  by  being  seen  to  walk 
with  his  wife.  This  way,  Mr.  Mirabell,  and  I  dare 
promise  you  will  oblige  us  both.     [^Exit  with  Mir. 

Faiiu  Excellent  creature  !  well,  sure,  if  I  should 
live  to  be  rid  of  my  wife,  I  should  be  a  miserable 

Mrs.  Mar.  Ayl  [man. 

Fain.  For  having  only  that  one  hope,  the  accom- 
plishment of  it,  of  consequence,  must  put  an  end  to 
all  my  hopes;  and  what  a  wretch  is  he  who  must 
survive  his  hopes  !  nothing  remains,  when  that  day 
comes,  but  to  sit  down  and  weep  like  Alexander, 
when  he  wanted  other  worlds  to  conquer. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Will  you  not  follow  them? 

Fain.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Pray,  let  us ;  I  have  a  reason. 

Fain.  You  are  not  jealous? 

Mrs.  Mar.  Of  whom? 

Fain.  Of  Mirabell. 

Mrs.  Mar.  If  I  am,  is  it  inconsistent  with  my 
love  to  you,  that  I  am  tender  of  your  honour? 

Fain.  You  would  intimate,  then,  as  if  there  were 
a  particular  understandingbetween  my  wife  and  him. 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  think  she  does  not  hate  him  to  that 
degree  she  would  be  thought. 

Fain.  But  he,  I  fear,  is  too  insensible. 

Mrs.  Mar.  It  may  be  you  are  deceived,    [hend  it. 

Fain.  It  may  be  so.    I  do  not  now  begin  to  appre- 

Mrs.  Mar.  What?  [you  ^re  false. 

Fain.  That  I  have  been  deceived,  madam,  and 

Mrs.  Mar.  That  I  am  false  !    What  mean  you  ? 

Fain.  To  let  you  know  I  see  through  all  your 
little  arts.  Come,  you  both  love  him,  and  both 
have  equally  dissembled  your  aversion.  Your  mu- 
tual jealousies  of  one  another  have  made  you  clash 
till  you  have  both  struck  fire.  I  have  seen  the 
warm  confession,  reddening  on  your  cheeks,  and 
sparkling  from  your  eyes, 

Mrs.  Mar.  You  do  me  wrong. 

Fain.  I  do  not.  'Twas  for  my  ease  to  oversee 
and  wilfully  neglect  the  gross  advances  made  him 
by  my  wife  ;  that,  by  permitting  her  to  be  engaged, 
I  might  continue  unsuspected  in  my  pleasures,  and 
take  you  of'tener  to  my  arms  in  full  security.  But 
could  you  think,  because  the  nodding  husband  would 
not  wake,  that  e'er  the  watchful  lover  slept? 

Mrs.  Mar.  And  wherewithal  can  you  reproach 
nie?  [love  of  Mirabell. 

Fain.  With  infidelity,  with  loving  another,  with 

Mrs.  Mar.  'Tis  false.  I  challenge  you  to  shew 
an  instance  that  can  confirm  your  groundless  accu- 
sation.    I  hate  him. 

Fain.  And  wherefore  do  you  hate  him?  He  is 
insensible,  and  your  resentment  follows  his  neglect. 
An  instance!  The  injuries  you  have  done  him  are 
a  proof:  your  interposing  in  his  love.  What  cause 
had  you  to  make  discoveries  of  his  pretended  pas- 
sion? to  undeceive  the  credulous  aunt,  and  be  the 
officious  obstacle  of  his  match  with  Millamant? 

Mrs.  Mar.  My  obligations  to  my  lady  urged  me: 
I  had  professed  a  friendship  to  her;  and  could  not 
see  her  easy  nature  so  abused  by  tliat  dissembler. 

Fain.  What,  was  it  conscience,  then?  Professed 
a  friendship!  Oh!  the  pious  friendships  of  the  fe- 
male sex ! 

Mrs. Mar.  More  tender,  more  sincere,  and  more 
enduring,  than  all  the  vain  and  empty  vows  of  men, 
whether  professing  love  to  us,  or  mutual  faith  to 
one  another. 
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Fain.  Ha,  ha,  ba!  you  are  my  wife's  friend,  too. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Shame  and  ingratitude !  Do  yoa  re- 
proach me?  You,  you  upbraid  me!  Have  I  been 
false  to  her  through  strict  fidelity  to  you,  and  sacri- 
ficed my  friendship  to  keep  my  love  inviolate?  and 
have  you  the  baseness  to  charge  me  with  the  guilt, 
unmindful  of  the  merit?  To  you  it  should  be  meri- 
torious, that  I  have  been  vicious  ;  and  do  you  reflect 
that  guilt  upon  me,  which  should  lie  buried  in  your 
own  bosom'! 

Fain.  You  misinterpret  my  reproof.  I  meant  but 
to  remind  you  of  the  slight  account  you  once  could 
make  of  strictest  ties,  when  set  in  competition  with 
your  love  to  me. 

Mrs.  Mar.  'Tis  false ;  yoa  urged  it  with  deliberate 
malice ;  'twas  spoken  in  scorn,  and  I  never  will  for- 
give it. 

Fain.  Your  guilt,  not  your  resentment,  begets 
your  rage.  If  yet  you  loved,  you  could  forgive  a 
jealousy :  but  you  are  slung  to  find  you  are  dis- 
covered, 

Mrs.  Mar.  It  shall  be  all  discovered.  You,  too, 
shall  be  discovered;  be  sure  you  shall.  I  can  but 
be  exposed  ;  if  I  do  it  myself,"  I  shall  prevent  your 

Fain.  Why,  what  will  yon  do?  [baseness. 

Mrs. Mar.  Disclose  it  to  your  wife;  own  what 

Fain.  Frenzy  !  [has  passed  between  us. 

Mrs. Mar.  By  all  my  wrongs  I'll  do't.  I'll  pub- 
lish to  the  world  the  injuries  you  have  done  me, 
both  in  my  fame  and  fortune:  with  both  I  trusted 
yon,  you  bankrupt  in  honour,  as  indigent  of  wealth. 

Fain.  Your  fame  I  have  preserved.  Your  fortune 
has  been  bestowed  as  the  prodigality  of  your  love 
■would  have  it,  in  pleasures  which  we  both  have 
shared.  Yet,  had  not  you  been  false,  I  had  ere  this 
repaid  if.  'Tis  true,  had  yon  permitted  Mirabell 
with  Millamant  to  have  stolen  their  marriage,  my 
lady  had  been  incensed  beyond  all  means  of  recon- 
cilement :  Millamant  had  forfeited  the  moiety  of 
Jier  fortune,  which  then  would  have  descended  to 
ray  wife.  And  wherefore  did  I  marry,  but  to  make 
lawful  prize  of  a  rich  widow's  wealth,  and  squander 
it  on  love  and  you. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Deceit  and  frivolous  pretence. 

Fain.  Death!  am  I  not  married?  what's  pretence? 
Am  I  not  imprisoned,  fettered?  have  I  not  a  wife? 
nay,  a  wife  that  was  a  widow,  a  young  widow,  a 
handsome  widow  ;  and  would  be  again  a  widow,  but 
that  I  have  a  heart  of  proof,  and  something  of  a 
constitution  to  bustle  through  the  ways  of  wedlock 
and  this  world.  Will  you  be  reconciled  to  truth 
and  mel 

Mrs.  Mar.  Impossible.  Truth  and  yoa  are  in- 
consistent.    I  hate  yon,  and  shall  for  ever. 

Fain.  You  know  I  love  you.  [is  not  yet — 

Mr*.  M«r.  Poor  dissembling!  Oh!  that— Well,  it 

Fain.  What?  what  is  not  yet?  what  is  not  yet? 
is  it  not  yet  loo  late?  [comfort. 

Mrs.  Mar.  No,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  ;  I  have  that 

Fain.  It  is,  to  love  another. 

Mrs.  Mar.  But  not  to  loathe,  detest,  abhor  man- 
kind, myself,  and  the  whole  treacherous  world. 

Fain.  Nay,  this  is  extravagance.  Come,  I  ask 
your  pardon.  No  tears:  I  was  to  blame — I  could 
not  love  you  and  be  easy  in  my  doubts.  Pray,  for- 
bear: I  believe  you  ;  I'm  convinced  I've  done  you 
wrong  ;  and  any  way,  every  way,  will  make  amends  ; 
I'll  hate  my  wife  yet  more;  d —  her!  I'll  part  with 
her,  rob  her  of  all  she's  worth,  and  we'll  retire 
somewhere,  anywhere,  to  another  world.  I'll  marry 
thee:  be  pacilled — 'Sdealh  !  they  come  ;  hide  your 
face,  your  tears — You  have  a  mask,  wear  it  a  mo- 
ment. This  way,  this  way ;  be  persuaded.  [Exeunt. 
Enter  MlRABiai.  and  MRS.  Fainall. 

Mrs.  F.  They  are  here  yet. 

Mir.  They  are  turning  into  the  other  walk. 

Mrs.  F.  While  I  only  haled  my  husband,  I  could 
bear  fo  see  him;  but  since  I  have  despised  him, 
he's  loo  ofl'ensive. 

Mir,  Oh  I  you  should  hate  witli  prudence. 


THE  WORLD.  [Act  II. 

Mrs.  F.  Yes,  for  I  Lave  lored  with  indiscretion. 

Mir.  You  should  have  just  so  much  disgust  for 
your  husband,  as  may  be  sufKcient  to  make  yoa 
relish  your  lover. 

Mrs.  F.  You  have  been  the  cause  that  I  have 
loved  without  bounds;  and  would  yoa  set  limits  to 
that  aversioi),  of  which  you  have  been  the  occasion  ? 
Why  did  yon  make  me  marry  this  man? 

Mir.  Why  do  we  daily  commit  disagreeable  and 
dangerous  actions?  To  save  that  idol  reputation. 
If  the  familiarities  of  our  loves  had  produced  that 
consequence,  ofwhich  you  were  apprehensive,  where 
could  you  have  fixed  a  father's  name  with  credit,  but 
on  a  husband?  I  knew  Fainall  to  be  a  man  lavish  of 
his  morals,  an  interested  and  professing  friend,  a 
false  and  a  designing  lover ;  yet  one  whose  wit  and 
outward  fair  behaviour  have  gained  a  reputation 
with  the  town,  enough  to  make  that  woman  stand 
excnsed  who  has  sutfered  herself  to  be  won  by  his 
addresses.  A  better  man  ought  not  to  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  occasion  ;  a  worse  had  not  answered 
to  the  purpose.  When  you  are  weary  of  him,  you 
know  your  remedy.  [with  you,  Mirabell. 

Mrs.  F.  I  ought  to  stand  in  some  degree  of  credit 

Mir.  Injustice  to  j'ou,  I  have  made  you  privy  fo 
my  whole  design,  and  put  it  in  your  power  to  ruin 
or  advance  my  fortune.         [your  pretended  uncle? 

Mrs.  F.  Who  have  you  instructed  to  represent 

Mir.  Waitvvell,  my  servant. 

Mrs.  F.  He  is  an  humble  servant  to  Foible,  my 
mother's  woman,  and  may  win  her  to  your  interest, 

Mir.  Care  is  taken  for  that :  she  is  won  and  worn 
by  this  time.    They  were  married  this  morning. 

Mrs.F.  Who? 

Mir.  Waitwell  and  Foible.  I  would  not  tempt 
my  servant  to  betray  me  by  trusting  him  too  far.  If 
your  mother,  in  hopes  to  ruin  me,  should  consent  to 
marry  my  pretended  uncle,  he  might,  like  Mosca 
in  the  Fox,  stand  upon  terras ;  so  I  made  him  sure 
before-hand. 

Mrs.  F.  So,  if  my  poor  mother  be  caught  in  a 
contract,  you  will  discover  the  imposture  betimes; 
and  release  her,  by  producing  a  certificate  of  her 
gallant's  former  marriage. 

Mir.  Yes,  upon  condition  that  she  consent  fo  my 
marriage  with  her  niece,  and  surrender  the  moiety 
of  her  fortune  in  her  possession. 

Mrs.  F.  She  talked  last  night  of  endeavouring  at 
a  match  between  Millamant  and  your  uncle. 

Mir.  That  was  by  Foible's  direction,  and  ray  in- 
struction, that  she  might  seem  to  carry  it  more 
privately. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  I  have  an  opinion  of  your  success  ; 
for  I  believe  my  lady  will  do  anything  to  get  a 
hnsband ;  and  when  she  has  this  which  you  have 
provided  for  her,  I  suppose  she  will  submit  to  any- 
thing fo  get  rid  of  him. 

Mir.  Yes,  I  think  the  good  lady  would  marry 
anything  that  resembled  a  man,  though  'twere  no 
more  than  what  a  butler  could  pinch  out  of  a  napkin. 

Mrs.F.  Female  frailty!  we  must  all  come  to  it, 
if  we  live  to  be  old,  and  feel  the  craving  of  a  false 
appetite  when  the  true  is  decayed. 

Mir.  An  old  woman's  appetite  is  depraved  like 
that  of  a  girl — 'tis  the  green  sickness  of  a  second 
childhood ;  and  like  the  faint  cfter  of  a  latter  spring, 
serves  but  fo  usher  in  the  fall,  and  withers  in  an 

Mrs.  F.  Here's  your  mistress.     [alVected  bloom. 
Enter   Mrs.  Millamant,   Witwould,   and 
Mincing. 

Mir.  Here  she  comes,  i'faith!  full  sail,  with  her 
fan  spread  and  streamers  out,  and  a  shoal  of  fools 
for  tenders — eh  !  no  ;  I  cry  her  mercy. 

Mrs.  F.  I  see  but  one  poor  empty  sculler ;  and  he 
tows  her  woman  after  him. 

Mir.  You  seem  to  be  unattended,  madam.  Yoa 
used  to  hav^the  beau  inonde  throng  after  you,  and 
a  flock  of  gay,  fine  perukes  hovering  round  you. 

Wit.  Like  moths  about  a  candle.  I  had  like  to 
have  lost  iny  comparison  for  want  of  breath. 
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Scene  1.] 

Mrs.  Mill.  Oh !  I  have  denied  mjself  airs  to-day. 
I  have  walked  as  fast  through  the  crowd — 

Wit.  As  a  favourite  just  disgraced;  and  with  as 
few  followers. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Dear  Mr.  Witwould,  truce  with  your 
siiniliiudes;  for  I  am  as  sick  of 'em — 

Wit.  As  a  physician  of  a  good  air.  I  cannot  help 
it,  madam,  though  'tis  against  myself. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Yet  again!  Mincing,  stand  between 
me  and  his  wit. 

Wit.  Do,  Mrs.  Mincing,  like  a  screen  before  a  great 
fire.   I  confess,  I  do  blaze  to-day,  I  am  too  bright. 

Mrs.F.  But,  Miilamant,  wiiy  were  you  so  long? 

Mrs.  M.  Long".  Lud!  have  I  not  made  violent 
haste?  I  have  asked  every  living  thing  I  met  for  yon; 
1  have  inquired  after  you,  as  alter  a  new  fashion. 

Wit.  Madam,  truce  with  your  similitudes:  no, 
you  met  her  husband,  and  did  not  ask  him  for  her. 

Mir.  By  your  leave,  Witwould,  that  were  like 
inquiring  after  an  old  fashion,  to  ask  a  husband  for 
his  wife.  [it. 

Wit.  Hum !  a  hit,  a  hit,  a  palpable  hit,  I  confess 

Mir,  You  were  dressed  before  I  came  abroad. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Ay,  that's  true.  Oh  !  but  then  I  had 
— Mincing,  what  had  1 1.  why  was  I  so  long? 

Min.  Oh !  mem,  your  la'ship  staid  to  peruse  a 
pacquet  of  letters. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Oh  !  ay,  letters  :  I  had  letters  ;  I  am 
persecuted  with  letters;  I  hate  letters;  nobody 
knows  how  to  write  letters;  and  yet  one  has  'em, 
one  does  not  know  why — they  serve  one  to  pin  up 
one's  hair. 

Wit.  Is  that  (he  way?  Pray,  madam,  do  you  pin 
up  your  hair  with  all  your  letters?  I  find  I  must 
keep  copies. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Only  with  those  in  verse,  Mr.  Wit- 
would.  I  never  pin  up  my  hair  with  prose.  I  think 
I  tried  once,  Mincing. 

Min.  Oh  !  mem,  I  shall  never  forget  it. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Ay,  poor  Mincing  tifted  and  tiffed  all 
the  morning. 

Min.  Till  I  had  the  cramp  in  my  fingers,  I'll  vow, 
mem,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  But  when  your  la'ship 
pins  it  op  with  poetry,  it  sits  so  pleasant  the  next 
day  as  anything,  and  is  so  pure  and  so  crips  ! 

Wit.  Indeed,  so  crips? 

Min.  You're  such  a  critic,  Mr.  Witwould. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Mirabell,  did  yon  take  exceptions  last 
night? — Oh!  ay,  and  went  away.  Now  I  think  on't 
I'm  angry — No,  now  I  think  on't,  I'm  pleased;  for 
I  believe  I  gave  you  some  pain. 

Mir.  Does  that  please  you? 

Mrs.  Mill.  Infinitely,  I  love  to  give  pain. 

Mir.  You  would  affect  a  cruelty  which  is  not  in 
your  nature  j  your  true  vanity  is  in  the  power  of 
pleasing. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Oh !  I  ask  your  pardon  for  that.  One's 
cruelty  is  one's  power,  and  when  one  parts  with 
one's  cruelty,  one  parts  with  one's  power  ;  and  when 
one  has  parted  with  that,  I  fancy  one's  old  and  ugly. 

Mir.  Ay,  ay,  suffer  your  cruelty  to  ruin  the  object 
of  your  poiver,  to  destroy  your  lover  ;  and  then  how 
vain,  how  lost  a  thing  you'll  be !  The  ugly  and 
old,  whom  the  looking-glass  mortifies,  yet  after 
commendation,  can  be  Hattered  by  it,  and  discover 
beauties  in  it ;  for  that  reflects  our  praises,  rather 
than  your  face. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Oh!  the  vanity  of  these  men!  Fainall, 
,  d'ye  hear  him"!  If  they  did  not  commend  us,  we 
were  not  handsome!  Now,  yon  must  know  they 
could  not  commend  one,  if  one  was  not  handsome. 
Beauty  the  lover's  gift!  Dear  me,  what  is  a  lover, 
that  it  can  give?  Why,  one  make.s  lovers  as  fast  as 
one  pleases,  and  they  live  as  long  as  one  pleases, 
and  they  die  as  soon  as  one  pleases ;  and  then,  if  one 
pleases,  one  makes  more. 

Wit.  Very  pretty.    Why,  you  make  no  more  of 
making  of  lovers,  madam,  than  of  making  so  many 
card-matches. 
Mrs.  Mill.  One  no  more  owes  one's  beauty  to  a 


lover,  than-one's  wit  to  an  edio  :  they  can  but  reflect 
what  we  look  and  say  ;  vain, empty  things,  if  wears 
silent  or  unseen,  and  want  a  being. 

Mir.  Yet,  to  those  two  vain,  empty  things,  yoa 
owe  two  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  your  life. 

Mrs.  Mill.  How  so? 

Mir.  To  your  lover  you  owe  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing yourselves  praised  ;  and  to  an  echo  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  yourselves  talk. 

Wit,  But  I  know  a  lady  that  loves  talking  so  in- 
cessantly, she  won't  give  an  echo  fair  play ;  she  has 
that  everlasting  rotation  of  tongue,  that  an  echo  must 
wait  till  she  dies,  before  it  can  catch  her  last  words. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Oh  !  fiction.  Fainall,  let  us  leave  these 

Mir.  Draw  off  Witwould.  (  To  Mrs.  F.)       [men. 

Mrs.  F.  Immediately.  I  have  a  word  or  two  for 
Mr.  Witwould.  [Exit  with  Witwould. 

Mir.  I  would  beg  a  little  private  audience,  too. 
You  had  the  tyranny  to  deny  me  last  night;  though 
you  knew  I  came  to  impart  a  secret  to  you  that 
concerned  my  love. 

Mrs.  Mill.  You  saw  I  was  engaged. 

Mir.  Unkind.  You  had  the  leisure  to  entertain  a 
herd  of  fools ;  things  who  visit  you  from  their  ex- 
cessive idleness  ;  bestowing  on  your  easiness  that 
time,  which  is  the  incumbrance  of  their  lives.  How 
can  you  find  delight  in  such  society?  It  is  impos- 
sible they  should  admire  yon,  they  are  not  capable  ; 
or  if  they  were,  it  should  be  to  you  a  mortification ; 
for,  sure,  to  please  a  fool  is  some  degree  of  folly. 

Mrs.  Mill.  I  please  myself:  besides,  sometimes 
to  converse  with  fools  is  for  my  health. 

Mir.  Your  health!  Is  there  a  worse  disease  than 
the  conversation  of  fools  ?         [it,  next  to  asafcetida. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Yes,  the  vapour.i ;  fools  are  physic  for 

Mir.  You  are  not  in  a  course  of  fools  ? 

Mrs. Mill.  Mirabell,  ifyou  persistin  this  offensive 
freedom,  you'll  displease  me.  I  think  I  must  re- 
solve, after  all,  not  to  have  you.  We  sha'n't  agree. 

Mir.  Not  in  our  physic,  it  may  be, 

Mrs.  Mill.  And  yet,  our  distemper,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, will  be  the  same ;  for  we  shall  iBe  sick  of  one 
another.  I  sha'n't  endure  to  be  reprimanded,  nor 
instructed;  'tis  so  dull  to  act  always  by  advice,  and 
so  tedious  to  be  told  of  one's  faults,  I  can't  bear  it. 
Well,  I  won't  have  you,  Mirabell — I'm  resolved — 
I  think — You  may  go.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  What  would 
you  give  that  you  could  help  loving  me? 

Mir.  I  would  give  something  that  you  did  not 
know  I  could  not  help  it.      [what  do  you  say  tome? 

Mrs.  Mill.  Come,  don't  look  grave,  then.  Well, 

Mir.  I  say  that  a  man  may  as  soon  make  a  friend 
by  his  wit,  or  a  fortune  by  his  honesty,  as  win  a 
woman  with  plain-dealing  and  sincerity. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Sententious  Mirabell !  Pr  y  thee,  don't 
look  with  that  violent  and  inflexible  wise  face,  like 
Solomon  at  the  dividing  of  the  child,  in  an  old  ta- 
pestry hanging. 

Mtr.  You  are  merry,  madam ;  but  I  would  per- 
suade you  for  a  moment  to  be  serious. 

Mrs.  Mill.  What,  with  that  face?  No,  if  yoa 
keep  yoiir  countenance  'tis  impossible  I  should  hold 
mine.  Well,  after  all,  there  is  something  very 
moving  in  a  love-sick  face.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  I 
won't  laugh  ;  don't  be  peevish.  Heigho!  Now  I'll 
be  melancholy ;  as  melancholy  as  a  watch-light. 
Well,  Mirabell,  if  ever  you  will  win  me,  woo  me 
now.  Nay,  ifyou  are  so  tedious,  fare  you  well :  I 
see  they  are  walking  away. 

Mir.  Can  yon  not  find,  in  the  variety  of  your 
disposition,  one  moment — 

Mrs. Mill.  To  hear  you  tell  me  Foible's  married, 
and  your  plot  likely  to  speed?    No. 
Mir.  But  how  came  you  to  know  it? 

Mrs.  Mill.  Without  the  help  of  conjuration,  yoa 
can't  imagine ;  unless  she  should  tell  me  herself. 
Which  of  the  two  it  may  have  been,  I  will  leave 
you  to  consider ;  and  when  you  have  done  thinking 
of  that,  think  of  me.  [^Exit  with  Mincing. 

1      Mir.  I  have  something  more — Gone !    Think  of 
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you!  to  think  of  a  whirlwind,  ihouffb  'twere  in  a 
Trhirlwind,  were  a  case  of  more  steady  contempla- 
tion ;  a  very  tranquillity  of  mind  and  mansion.  A 
fellow  that  lives  in  a  windmill,  lias  not  a  more  whim- 
sical dwelling  ihan  the  heart  of  a  man  that  is  lodged 
in  a  woman.  There  is  no  point  of  the  compass  to 
Tvhicli  the)'  cannot  turn,  and  by  which  they  are  not 
turned  ;  and  by  one  as  well  as  another  ;  for  motion, 
not  method,  is  their  occupation.  To  know  this,  and 
yet  continue  to  be  in  love,  is  to  be  made  wise  from 
the  dictates  of  reason,  and  yet  persevere  to  play  the 
fool  by  the  force  of  instinct.  Oh !  here  comes  my 
pair  of  turtles.  What,  billing  so  sweetly !  is  not 
Valentine's  day  over  with  you  yet? — [Enter  Wait- 
well  and  FoiBLi;.] — Sirrah,  Waitwell,  why,  sure, 
you  think  you  were  married  for  j-our  own  recrea- 
tion, and  not  for  my  convenience. 

Wait.  Your  pardon,  .sir.  AVilh  submission,  we 
have,  indeed,  been  billini; ;  bat  still  with  an  eye  to 
business,  sir.  I  have  instructed  her  as  well  as  I 
could.  If  she  can  take  your  directions  as  readily 
as  my  instructions,  sir,  your  affairs  are  in  a  pros- 

Mir.  Giveyou  joy,  Mrs.  Foible.      [perous  way. 

Foi.  Oh  la!  sir,  I'm  so  ashamed.  I  m  afraid  my 
lady  has  been  in  a  thousand  inquietudes  for  me. 
But  I  protest,  sir,  I  made  as  much  haste  as  I  could. 

Wait.  That  she  did,  indeed,  sir. 

Foi.  I  told  my  lady,  as  you  instructed  me,  sir, 
that  I  had  a  prospect  of  seeina;  Sir  Rowland,  your 
uncle  ;  and  that  I  would  put  her  ladyship's  picture 
in  my  pocket  to  shew  him;  which,  I'll  be  sure  to 
say,  has  made  him  so  enamoured  of  her  beauty, 
that  he  burns  with  impatience  to  lie  at  her  ladyship's 
feet,  and  worship  (he  original.        [eloquent  in  love. 

Mir.  Excellent  Foible!  Matrimony  has  made  you 

Wait.  I  think  she  has  profiled,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Foi.  You  have  seen  Madam  Millamant,  sir? 

Mir.  Yes, 

Foi.  I  told  her,  sir,  because  I  did  not  know  that 
you  might  find  an  opportunity;  she  had  so  much 
company  last  night.  [time — {Gives money.) 

,    JVfiV.  Yourdiligencewillmerit  more  ;  inthemean- 

Foi.  Oh  !  dear  sir,  your  humble  servant. 

Wait.  Spouse — 

Mir.  Stand  off,  sir;  not  a  penny.  Go  on  and 
prosper.  Foible.  The  lease  shall  be  made  good, 
and  the  farm  stocked,  if  we  succeed. 

Foi.  I  don't  question  your  generosity,  sir;  and 
you  need  not  doubt  of  success.  If  you  have  no 
more  commands,  sir,  I'll  be  gone ;  I'm  sure  my  lady 
is  at  her  toilet,  and  can't  dress  till  I  come.  Oh 
dear!  I'm  sure  that  {lookiny  out)  was  Mrs.  Mar- 
wood  that  went  by  in  a  mask;  if  she  has  seen  me 
with  you  I'm  sure  she'll  tell  my  lady.  I'll  make 
haste  home  and  prevent  her.  Your  servant,  sir. 
5'ye,  Waitwell.  [Exit. 

Wait.  Sir  Rowland,  if  you  please.  The  jade's 
po  pert  upon  her  preferment,  she  forgets  herself. 

Mir.  Come,  sir,  will  you  endeavour  to  forget 
yourself,  and  transform  into  Sir  Rowland? 

Wait.  Why,  sir,  it  will  be  impossible  I  should 
remember  myself.  [Exit  Mir.]  Married,  knighted, 
and  attended,  all  in  one  day!  'lis  enough  to  make 
any  man  forget  himself.  The  dithculty  will  be  how 
to  recover  ray  acquaintance  and  familiarity  with 
my  former  self;  and  fall  from  my  transformation  to 
a  reformation  into  Waitwell.  Nay,  I  sha'n't  be 
quite  the  same  Waitwell  neither;  for  now  I  re- 
member, I'm  married,  and  can't  be  my  own  again. 
Ay,  there's  my  grief;  that's  the  sad  change  of  life. 

To  lose  my  title,  and  yet  keep  my  wife.  [Exit. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Lady  Wiihfort's  house. 
Lady  Wishfort  at  her  toilet,  Peg  waiting. 

Lady  W.  Merciful!  no  news  of  Foible  yet? 

Peg.  No,  madam. 

Lady  W.  I  have  no  more  patience — If  I  have  not 
fretted  myself  till  I  am  pale  again,  there's  no  veracity 
in  me.  Fetch  me  the  red— the  red,  do  you  hear ! 
An  arrant  asb  colour,  as  I'm  a  person.    Look  you 
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how  this  wench  stirs!  why  dost  thou  not  fetch  me 
a  little  red?  didst  thou  not  hear  me,  niopus? 

Peg.  The  red  ratafia,  does  your  ladyship  mean-, 
or  the  cherry  brandy? 

Lady  W.  RrttaHa,  fool!  no,  fool,  not  the  ratafia, 
fool!  Grant  me  patience!  I  mean  the  Spanish  pa- 
per, idiot;  complexion.  Darling  paint,  paint,  paint ; 
dost  thou  understand  that,  changeling,  dangling  thy 
hands  like  bobbins  before  thee?  why  dost  thou  not 
stir,  puppet?  thou  wooden  thing  upon  wires. 

Peg.  Lord,  madam,  your  lady  ship  is  so  impatient! 
I  cannot  come  at  the  paint,  madam  ;  Mrs.  Foible  has 
locked  it  up,  and  carried  the  key  with  her. 

Lady  W.  Plague  take  you  both  !  Fetch  me  the 
cherry-brandy,  then.  [Exit  Peg^  I'm  as  pale  and 
as  faint,  I  look  like  Mrs.  Qualmsick,  the  curate's 
wife,  that's  always  breeding.  Wench,  come,  come, 
wench;  whatart  thou  doing,  sipping?  tasting?  save 
thee,  dost  thou  not  know  the  bottle? 

Enter  Peg,  with  a  bottle  and  china  cup. 

Peg.  Madam,  I  was  looking  for  a  cup. 

Lady  W,  A  cup !  save  thee  ;  and  what  a  cup  hast 
thou  brought!  dost  thou  take  me  for  a  fairy,  to 
drink  out  of  an  acorn?  why  didst  thou  not  bring  thy 
thimble?  hast  thou  ne'er  a  brass  thimble  clinking 
in  thy  pocket  with  a  bit  of  nutmeg?  I  warrant  thee. 
Come,  till,  fill.  So,  again,  ( Knocking  heard.)  See 
who  that  is.  Set  down  the  bottle  first.  Here,  herfe, 
under  the  table.  What,  wouldst  thou  go  with  the 
bottle  in  thy  hand,  like  a  tapster?  [Exit  Peg.]  As 
I'm  a  person,  this  wench  has  lived  in  an  iim  upon 
the  road  before  she  came  to  me. — [Re-enter  Peg.] 
—No  Foible  yet? 

Peg.  No,  madam  ;  Mrs.  Harwood. 

Lady  W.  Oh!  Marwood!  let  her  come  in.  Come 
in,  good  Marwood. — [Enter  Mrs.  Marwood.] 

Mrs.  Mar.  I'm  surprised  to  find  your  ladyship  in 
dishabille  at  this  time  of  day. 

Lady  W.  Foible's  a  lost  thing ;  has  been  abroad 
since  morning,  and  never  heard  of  since. 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  saw  her  but  now,  as  I  came  masked 
through  the  park,  in  conference  with  Mirabell. 

Lady  W.  With  3Iirabell !  yon  call  my  blood  into 
my  face  with  mentioning  that  traitor.  She  durst  not 
have  the  confidence.  I  sent  her  to  negociate  an 
affair,  in  which,  if  I'm  detected,  I'm  undone.  If  that 
wheedling  villain  has  wrought  upon  Foible  to  detect 
me,  I'm  rained.  Oh!  my  dear  friend,  I'm  a  wretch 
of  wretches  if  I'm  detected.       [Foible's  integrity. 

Mrs. Mar.  Oh!  madam,  you  cannot  suspect  Mrs. 

Lady  W.  Oh  !  he  carries  poison  in  his  tongue  that 
would  corrupt  integrity  itself.  If  she  has  given  him 
an  opportunity,  she  has  as  good  as  put  her  integrity 
into  his  hands.  Ah!  dear  Marwood,  what's  integrity 
to  an  opportunity?  Hark!  I  hear  her.  Dear  friend, 
retire  into  my  closet,  that  I  may  examine  her  with 
more  freedom.  You'll  pardon  me,  dear  friend,  I  can 
make  bold  with  yoa.  There  are  books  over  the 
chimney  :  Quarles  and  Prynne,  and  the  Short  View 
of  the  Stage,  with  Bunyan's  works,  to  entertain 
you.  [Exit  Mrs.  Mar.]  Go,  you  thing,  and  send  ber 
in.— [Exit  Peg.  Enter  FoiBLE.]— Oh!  Foible, 
where  hast  thou  been?  what  hast  thou  been  doing) 

Foi.  Madam,  I  have  seen  the  party. 

Lady  W.  But  what  hast  thou  done? 

Foi.  Nay,  'tis  your  ladyship  has  done,  and  are  to 
do ;  I  have  only  promised.  But  a  man  so  enamoured 
— so  transported!  well,  if  worshipping  of  pictures 
be  a  sin — poor  Sir  Rowland,  I  say. 

Lady  W.  The  miniature  has  been  counted  like- 
But  hast  thou  not  betrayed  me.  Foible?  Hast  thou 
not  detected  me  to  that  faithless  Mirabell?  What 
hadst  thou  to  do  with  him  in  the  park?  answer  me, 
has  he  got  nothing  out  of  thee? 

Foi.  So  mischief  has  been  before-hand  with  me; 
what  shall  I  say?  (Aside.)  Alas!  madam,  could  I 
help  it,  if  I  met  that  confident  thing  ?  was  I  in  fault  1 
If  you  had  heard  how  he  used  me,  and  all  upon 
your  ladyship's  account,  I'm  sure  you  would  not 
suspect  my  fidelity.    Nay,  if  that  had  been  th« 
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-worst,  I  could  have  borne  :  but  be  had  a  flina;  at 
your  ladyship,  too ;  and  then  I  could  not  hold  :  out, 
I'faith  !  1  gave  hira  his  own. 

Lady  W.  Me  !  what  did  the  filthy  fellow  say? 

Foi.  Oh !  madam,  'tis  a  shame  to  say  what  he 
said:  with  his  taunts  and  (leers,  tossing  up  his 
nose.  "  Humph  !"  says  he,  "  what,  you  are  hatch- 
ing some  plot,"  says  he,  "  you  are  so  early  abroad ; 
or  catering,"  says  he,  "  ferretting  for  some  disbanded 
officer,  I  warrant.  Half-pay  is  but  thin  subsist- 
ence," says  he.  "Well,  what  pension  does  your 
lady  propose!  Let  me  see,"  says  he,  "  what,  she 
must  come  down  pretty  deep  now  she's  superan- 
nuated," says  he  ;  and — 

Lady  W.  Odds  my  life!  I'll  have  him  murdered. 
I'll  have  him  poisoned.  Where  does  he  eat?  I'll 
marry  a  drawer,  to  have  him  poisoned  in  his  wine. 

Foi.  Poison  him!  poisoning's  too  good  for  him. 
Starve  him,  madam,  starve  him;  marry  Sir  Row- 
land, and  get  him  disinherited.    Oh!  you  would 
•  bless  yourself  to  hear  what  he  said. 

Ladij  W.  A  villain!  superannuated! 

Foi.  "  Humph!"  sajs  he,  "  I  hear  you  are  laying 
designs  against  me,  too,"  says  he,  "  and  Mrs.  Mil- 
lamant  is  to  marry  my  uncle;"  he  does  not  suspect 
a  word  of  your  ladyship;  "  but,"  says  he, ''  I'll  fit 
you  for  that,  I  warrant  you,"  sajs  he  ;  "I'll  hamper 
you  for  that,"  says  he,  "  yon  and  your  old  frippery, 
too,"  says  he',  "  I'll  bandle  you" — 

Lady  W.  Audacious  villain!  handle  me  I  would 
he  durst!  Frippery!  old  frippery  !  Was  there  ever 
such  a  foul-mouthed  fellow  !  I'll  be  married  to- 
morrow, I'll  be  contracted  to-night. 

Foi.  The  sooner  the  belter,  madam. 

Lady  W.  Will  Sir  Rowland  be  here,  say'st  thou  ? 
when,  Foible? 

Foi.  Incontinently,  madam.  No  new  sherifTs 
■wife  expects  the  return  of  her  husband  after  knight- 
hood, with  that  impatience  in  which  Sir  Rowland 
burns  for  the  dear  honour  of  kissing  your  ladyship's 
hand  after  dinner. 

Lady  W.  Frippery !  superannuated  frippery  !  I'll 
frippery  the  villain  ;  I'll  reduce  him  to  frippery  and 
rags;  a  tatterdemallion.  I  hope  to  see  him  hung 
with  tatters,  like  a  Long-lane  pent-house,  or  a 
gibbet  thief.  A  slander-mouthed  railer  :  I  warrant 
the  spendthrift  prodigal  is  in  debt  as  much  as  the 
million  lottery,  or  the  whole  court  upon  a  birth- 
day. I'll  spoil  his  credit  with  his  tailor.  Yes,  he 
shall  have  my  niece  with  her  fortune,  he  shall. 

Foi.  He!  I  hope  to  see  him  lodge  in  Ludgate 
first,  and  angle  into  Blackfriars  for  brass  farthings, 
with  an  old  mitten. 

Lady  W.  Ay,  dear  Foible ;  thank  thee  for  that, 
dear  Foible.  He  has  put  me  out  of  all  patience.  I 
shall  never  recompose  my  features,  to  receive  Sir 
Rowland  with  any  economy  of  face.  The  wretch 
has  fretted  me,  that  I  am  absolutely  decayed.  Look 
Foible. 

Foi.  Your  ladyship  has  frowned  a  little  too 
rashly,  indeed,  madam.  There  are  some  cracks 
discernable  in  the  white  varnish. 

Lady  W,  Let  me  see  the  glass.  Cracks,  say'st 
thou"?  why,  I  am  arrantly  flayed:  I  look  like  an 
old  peeled  wall.  Thou  must  repair  me.  Foible, 
before  Sir  Rowland  comes ;  or  I  shall  never  keep 
up  to  my  picture. 

Foi.  I  warrant  you,  madam  ;  a  little  art  once 
made  your  picture  like  you  ;  and  now  a  little  of  the 
same  art  must  make  you  like  your  picture.  Your 
picture  must  sit  for  you,  madam. 

Lady  W.  But  art  thou  sure  Sir  Rowland  will  not 
fail  to  come?  or  will  he  itot  fail  when  he  does  come  7 
will  he  be  importunate,  Foible,  and  push  ?  for  if  he 
should  not  be  iqiportunate — I  shall  never  break  de- 
corums— I  shall  die  with  confusion,  if  I  am  forced 
to  advance.  Oh!  no,  I  can  never  advance :  I  shall 
swoon  if  he  should  expect  advances.  No,  I  hope 
Sir  Rowland  is  better  bred  than  to  put  a  lady  to  the 
necessity  of  breaking  her  forms.  I  won't  be  too  coy, 
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neither.    I  won't  give  him  despair.    But  a  little 
disdain  is  not  amiss :  a  little  scorn  is  alluring. 

Foi.  A  little  scorn  becomes  your  ladyship. 

Lady  W.  Yes,  but  tenderness  becomes  me  best. 
You  see  that  picture  has  a  sort  of  a — eh !  Foible  1 — 
a  swimmingness  in  the  eyes.  Yes,  I'll  look  so.  My 
niece  afl'ects  it ;  but  she  wants  features.  Is  Sir 
Rowland  handsome"!  Let  my  toilet  be  removed; 
I'll  dress  above.  I'll  receive  Sir  Rowland  here.  Is 
he  handsome  1  Don't  answer  me.  I  won't  know  ; 
I'll  be  surprised;  I'll  be  taken  by  surprise,    [man. 

Foi.  By  storm,  madam;  Sir  Rowland's  a  brisk 

LadyW.  Is  he?  Oh!  then  he'll  importune,  if  he's 
a  brisk  man.  I  have  a  mortal  terror  at  the  apprehen- 
sion. Let  my  things  be  removed,  good  Foible.  [Exit. 
Enter  Mrs.  Fainall. 

Mrs.  F.  Oh  !  Foible,  I  have  been  in  a  fright,  lest 
I  should  come  too  late.  That  devil,  Marwood,  saw 
you  in  the  park  with  Mirabell,  and  I'm  afraid  will 
discover  it  to  my  lady. 

Foi.  Discover  what,  madam? 

Mrs.  F.  Nay,  nay,  put  not  on  that  strange  face. 
I  am  privy  to  the  whole  design,  and  know  that 
Waitwell,  to  whom  thou  wert  this  morning  married, 
is  to  personate  Mirabell's  uncle,  and  as  such,  win- 
ning my  lady,  to  involve  her  in  those  difficulties 
from  which  Mirabell  only  must  release  her,  by  his 
making  his  conditions  to  have  my  cousin  and  her 
fortune  left  to  her  own  disposal. 

Foi.  Oh  !  dear  madam,  I  beg  your  pardon.  It 
was  not  my  confidence  in  your  ladyship  that  was 
deficient;  but  I  thought  the  former  good  corres- 
pondence between  your  ladyship  and  Mr.  Mirabell 
might  have  hindered  his  communicating  this  secret. 

Mrs.  F.  Dear  Foible,  forget  that. 

Foi,  Oh!  dear  madam,  Mr.  Mirabell  is  such  a 
sweet  winning  gentleman — But  your  ladyship  is  the 
pattern  of  generosity.  Sweet  lady,  to  be  so  good  I 
Mr.  Mirabell  cannot  choose  but  be  grateful.  I  find 
your  ladyship  has  his  heart  still.  Now,  madam,  I 
can  safeiy  tell  your  ladyship  our  success.  Mrs. 
Marwood  has  told  my  lady ;  but  I  warrant  I  ma- 
naged myself.  I  turned  it  all  for  the  better.  I  told 
my  lady  that  Mr.  Mirabell  railed  at  her.  I  laid 
horrid  things  to  his  charge,  I'll  vow  ;  and  my  lady 
is  so  incensed,  that  she'll  be  contracted  to  Sir 
Rowland  to-night,  she  says. 

Mrs.  F.  Oh  rare  Foible ! 

Foi.  Madam,  I  beg  yourladyship  to  acquaint  Mr. 
Mirabell  of  his  success.  I  would  be  seen  as  little 
as  possible  to  speak  to  hira  ;  besides,  I  believe  Ma- 
dam Marwood  watches  me  ;  she  has  a  penchant;  but 
I  know  Mr.  Mirabell  can't  abide  her.  John,  remove 
my  lady's  toilet.  Madam,  your  servant.  My  lady 
is  so  impatient,  I  fear  she'll  come  for  me  if  I  stay. 

Mrs.  F.  I'll  go  with  you  up  the  back  stairs,  lest 
I  should  meet  her.  \_Exeunt. 

Enter  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Engine,  is  it  thus  with 
you?  Are  you  become  a  go-between  of  this  import- 
ance'! Yes,  I  shall  watch  you.  Why,  this  wench 
is  the  pass-partout,  a  very  master-key  to  every 
body's  strong  box.  My  friend  Fainall,  have  yea 
carried  it  so  swimmingly?  I  thought  there  was 
something  in  it;  but  it  seems 'tis  over  with  you. 
Your  loathing  is  not  from  a  want  of  appetite,  then, 
but  from  a  surfeit:  else  you  could  never  be  so  cool 
to  fall  from  a  principal  to  be  an  assistant ;  to  pro- 
cure for  him!  a  pattern  of  generosity,  that  I  con- 
fess. Oh !  man,  man !  Woman,  woman !  The 
devil's  an  ass:  if  I  were  a  painter,  I  would  draw 
him  like  an  idiot,  a  driveller,  with  a  bib  and  bells. 
Man  should  have  his  head  and  horns,  and  womaa 
the  rest  of  him.  Poor  simple  fiend!  Madam  Mar- 
wood has  a  penchant,  but  he  can't  abide  her.  Here 
comes  the  good  lady,  panting  ripe ;  with  a  heart 
full  of  hope,  and  a  head  full  of  care,  like  any  che-» 
mist  upon  tbe  day  of  projection. 

Enter  Lady  Wishfort. 
Lady  W.  Oh !  dear  Marwood,  what  shall  I  say 
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for  this  rude  forgetfalness  1  But  my  dear  friend  is 
all  goodness.  [very  well  entertained. 

Mrs.  Mar.  No  apologies,  dear  madam.  I  havebeen 

Ladi/  IV.  As  I'm  a  person,  I  am  in  a  very  chaos 
to  tliink  I  should  so  forget  myself;  but  I  have  such 
an  olio  of  aft'airs,  really  I  know  not  what  to  do. 
(jCalls.)  Foible!  I  expect  my  nephew.  Sir  Wilful, 
every  moment,  too. — Why,  Foible  ! — He  means  to 
travel  for  improvement. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Methinks  Sir  Wilful  should  rather 
think  of  marrying  than  travelling  at  his  years.  I 
hear  he  is  turned  of  forty. 

Lady  W.  Oh  !  he's  in  less  danger  of  being  spoiled 
by  his  travels.  I  am  against  my  nephew's  marrying 
too  young.  It  will  be  time  enough  when  he  comes 
back,  and  has  acquired  discretion  to  choose  for  him- 
self. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Methinks,  Mrs.  Millamant  and  he 
■would  make  a  very  fit  match.  He  may  travel  after- 
wards. 'Tisathingvery  usual  withyounggentlemen. 

Lady  W,  I  promise  you  I  have  thought  on't ;  and 
since  'tis  your  judgment,  I'll  thiuk  on't  again.  I 
assure  you  I  will ;  I  value  your  judgment  extremely. 
On  my  word,  I'll  propose  it. — \^Enter  Foible.] — 
Come,  come,  Foible.  I  had  forgot  my  nephew  will 
be  here  before  dinner.     I  must  make  haste. 

Foi.  Mr.  M'^ilvvould  and  Mr.  Petulant  are  come 
to  dine  with  your  ladyship. 

Lady  W.  Oh  dear !  I  can't  appear  till  I'm  dressed. 

Dear  Marwood,  shall  I  be  free  with  you  again,  and 

beg  you  to  entertain  'eml  I'll  make  all  imaginable 

baste.  Dear  friend,  excuse  me.      [Exit  with  Foible, 

Enter  Mrs.  Millamant  and  Mincing. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Sure,  never  anything  was  so  unbred 
as  that  odious  man.    Marwood,  your  servant. 

Mrs.  Mar.  You  have  a  colour:  what's  the  matter? 

Mrs.  Mill.  That  horrid  fellow.  Petulant,  has  pro- 
voked me  into  a  flame.  Ihavebroken  myfan.  Minc- 
ing, lend  me  y our's.  Is  not  all  the  powder  out  of  my 

Mrs.Mar.iio.    What  has  he  done?  [hair? 

Mrs.  Mill.  Nay,  he  has  done  nothing;  he  has  only 
talked ;  nay,  he  has  said  nothing  neither ;  but  he  has 
contradicted  everything  that  has  been  said.  For  my 
part,  I  thought  Witwould  and  he  would  have  quar- 
relled, [have  fit. 

Min.  I  vow,  mem,  I  thought  once  they  would 

Mrs. Mill.  Well,  'tis  a  lamentable  thing,  I  swear, 
that  one  has  not  the  liberty  of  choosing  one's  ac- 
quaintance as  one  does  one's  clothes. 

Mrs.  Mar.  If  wc  had  that  liberty,  we  should  be 
as  weary  of  one  set  of  acquaintance,  though  never 
so  good,  as  we  are  of  one  suit,  though  never  so  fine. 
A  tool  and  a  doily  stuff  would  now  and  then  find 
days  of  grace,  and  be  worn  for  variety. 

Mrs.  Mill.  I  could  consent  to  wear  'em,  if  they 
■would  wear  alike;  but  fools  never  wear  out.  They 
are  such  rfz-rtp-rfe-fcerry  things !  without  one  could 
give  'em  to  one's  chambermaid  after  a  day  or  two. 

Mrs.  Mar.  'Twere  better  so,  indeed.  Or  what 
think  you  of  the  play-house?  A  fine,  gay,  glossy 
fool  should  be  given  there,  like  a  new  masking-habit 
after  the  masquerade  is  over,  and  we  have  done 
•with  the  disguise.  For  a  fool's  visit  is  always  a 
disguise  ;  and  never  admitted  by  a  woman  of  wit, 
but  to  blind  her  afiair  with  a  lover  of  sense.  If  you 
■would  butappear  barefaced  now,  and  own  Mirabel!, 
you  might  as  easily  put  oil"  Petulant  and  Witwould 
as  your  hood  and  scarf.  And,  indeed,  'tis  time,  for 
the  town  has  found  it ;  the  secret  is  grown  too  big 
for  the  pretence:  indeed,  Millamant,  yon  can  no 
more  conceal  it  than  my  Lady  Strammel  can  her  face, 
that  goodly  face,  which,  in  defiance  of  her  Rhenish- 
wine  tea,  will  not  be  compreliended  in  a  mask. 

Mrs.  Mill.  I'll  take  my  death,  Marwood,  you  are 
more  censorious  than  a  decayed  beauty,  or  a  dis- 
carded toast.  Mincing,  tell  the  men  they  may  come 
"up.  My  aunt  is  not  dressing  here ;  their  folly  is  less 
provoking  than  ^our  malice.  [Exit  Mincing.']  The 
town  has  found  it!  what  has  it  found?  ThatMira- 
bell  loves  me  is  no  more  a  secret,  than  it  is  a  secret 
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that  you  discovered  it  to  my  aunt,  or  than  the  reason 
why  you  discovered  it  is  a  secret. 

Mrs.  Mar.  You  are  nettled. 

Mrs.  Mill.  You're  mistaken.    Ridiculous ! 

Mrs.  Mar.  Indeed,  my  dear,  you'll  tear  another 
fan  if  you  don't  mitigate  those  violent  airs. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Oh,  silly!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  could  laugh 
immoderately.  Poor  Mirabell!  His  constancy  to 
me  has  quite  destroyed  his  complaisance  for  all  the 
world  beside.  I  swear  I  never  enjoined  it  him,  to 
be  so  coy :  if  I  had  the  vanity  to  think  he  would 
obey  me,  I  would  command  him  to  .shew  more  gal- 
lantry. 'Tis  hardly  well-bred  to  be  so  particular 
on  one  hand,  and  so  insensible  on  the  other.  But  I 
despair  to  prevail,  and  so  let  him  follow  his  own 
way.  Ha, ha,  ha!  Pardon  me,  dear  creature,  I  must 
laugh — ha,  ha,  ha! — though  I  grant  you  'tis  a  little 
barbarous.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mrs.  Mar.  What  pity  'tis  so  much  fine  raillery, 
and  delivered  with  so  significant  gesture,  should  be 
so  unhappily  directed  to  miscarry! 

Mrs.  Mill.  Dear  creature,  I  ask  your  pardon.  I 
swear  I  did  not  mind  you. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Mr.  Mirabell  and  yon  both  may  think 
a  thing  impossible,  when  I  shall  fell  him  by  telling 
yoii — 

Mrs.  Mill.  Oh  dear!  what?  for,  'tis  the  same 
thing,  if  I  hear  it.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mrs.  Mar.  That  I  detest  him,  hate  him,  madam. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Oh  !  madam,  why,  so  do  I.  And  yet 
the  creature  loves  me.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  How  can  one 
forbear  laughing  to  think  of  it  ?  I  am  a  sybil  if  I  an» 
not  amazed  to  think  what  he  can  see  in  me.  I'll 
take  my  death,  I  think  you  are  handsomer,  and 
within  a  year  or  two  as  young.  If  you  could  but 
stay  for  me,  I  should  overtake  you.  But  that  can- 
not be.  Well,  that  thought  makes  me  melancholic. 
Now  I'll  be  sad.  [sooner  than  you  think. 

Mrs.  Mar.   Your  merry  note  may  be  changed 

Mrs.  Mill.  D'ye  say  so?    Then  I'm  resolved  I'll 
have  a  song  to  keep  up  my  spirits. 
Filter  Mincing. 

Min.  The  gentlemen  stay  but  to  comb,  madam  ; 
and  will  wait  on  you. 

Enter  Petulant  and  Witwould. 
Mis. Mill.  Isyouranimositycomposed,  gentlemen? 

Wit.  Raillery,  raillery,  madam;  we  havenoani-      \ 
mosity  ;  we  hit  off  a  little  wit  now  and  then,  but  no      \ 
animosity.  The  falling  out  of  wits,  is  like  the  falling 
out  of  lovers.     We  agree  in  the  main,  like  treble 
and  bass.    Eh!  Petulant?  [to  contradict — 

Pet.  Ay,  in  the  main.    But  when  I  have  a  humour 

Wit.  Ay,  when  he  has  a  humour  to  contradict, 
then  I  contradict,  too.     What !  I  know  my  cue.   J 
Then  we  contradict  one  another  like  two  battledores  j  ,1 
for  contradictions  beget  one  another  like  Jews.  J 

Pet,  If  he  says  black's  black — if  I  have  a  humour 
to  say  'tis  blue — Let  that  pass;  all's  one  for  that. 
If  I  have  a  humour  to  prove  it,  it  must  be  granted. 

Wit,  Not  positively  must;  but  it  may,  it  may. 

Pet.  Yes,  it  positively  must,  upon  proof  positive. 

Wit.  Ay,  upon  proof  positive  it  must ;  but  upon 
proof  presumptive  it  only  may.  That's  a  logical 
distinction  now,  madam. 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  perceive  your  debates  are  of  import- 
ance, and  very  learnedly  handled. 

Pet.  Importance  is  one  thing,  and  learning's  an- 
other ;  but  a  debate's  a  debate,  that  I  assert. 

Wit.  Petulant's  an  enemy  to  learning;  he  relies 
altogether  on  his  parts.  [me. 

Pet.  No,  I'm  no  enemy  to  learning;  it  hurts  not 

Mrs.  Mar.  That's  a  sign,  indeed,  'tis  no  enemy 
to  you.  [that  have  it. 

Pel.  No,  no  ;  'tis  no  enemy  to  anybody  but  those 

Mrs.  Mill.  Well,  an  illiterate  man's  my  aversion. 
I  wonder  at  the  impudence  of  an  illiterate  man,  to 
offer  to  make  love. 

Wit.  That,  I  confess,  I  wonder  at,  too. 

Mrs,  Mill.  Ah  !  to  marry  an  ignorant  I  that  can 
hardly  read  or  write. 
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Pet.  Why  should  a  man  be  any  further  from  being 
married  tliough  he  can't  read,  than  he  is  from  being 
hanged?  The  ordinary's  paid  for  setting  the  psalm, 
and  the  parish  priest  for  reading  the  ceremony. 
And  for  the  rest  which  is  to  follow,  in  both  cases,  a 
man  may  do  it  without  book;  so  all's  one  for  that. 

Mrs.  Mill.  D'ye  hear  the  creature?  Lord  !  here's 
company  !  I'll  be  gone.  [Exit  with  Mincing. 

Enter  Sir  Wilful  Witwould  in  a  riding-dress, 
and  Footman. 

Wit.  In  the  name  of  Bartholomew  and  his  fair, 
■what  have  we  here?  [know  him  1 

Mrs.  Mar.  'Tis  your  brother,  I  fancy.  Don't  you 

If^tf.  Notl.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  he.  I've  almost  for- 
got him  ;  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  revolution. 

Foot.  Sir,  my  lady's  dressing.  Here's  company; 
if  you  please  to  walk  in,  in  the  meantime. 

Sir  W.  Dressing!  What, 'tis  but  morning  here  I 
warrant  with  you  in  London;  we  should  count  it 
towards  afternoon  in  our  parts,  down  in  Shrop- 
shire. Why,  then,  belike  my  auntha'n't  dined  yet; 

Foot.  Your  aunt,  sir?  [eh!  friend? 

Sir  W.  My  aunt,  sir?  yes,  my  aunt,  sir,  and  your 
lady,  sir;  your  lady  is  my  aunt,  sir.  Why,  what, 
dost  thou  not  know  me,  friend?  Why,  then,  send 
somebody  hither  that  does.  How  long  hast  thou 
lived  with  thy  lady,  fellow,  eh? 

Foot.  A  week,  sir;  longer  than  any  in  the  house, 
except  my  lady's  woman. 

Sir  W.  Why,  then,  belike  thou  dost  not  know 
thy  lady,  if  thou  seest  her;  eh,  friend? 

Foot,  W^hy,  truly,  sir,  I  cannot  safely  swear  to 
her  face  in  a  morning,  before  she  is  dressed.  'Tis 
like  I  may  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  her  by  this  time. 

Sir  W.  Well,  pr'ythee,  try  what  thou  canst  do ; 
if  thou  canst  not  guess,  inquire  her  out ;  dost  hear, 
fellow?  and  tell  her,  her  nephew.  Sir  Wilful  Wit- 

Foot.  I  shall,  sir.  [would,  is  in  the  house. 

•  Sir  W.  Hold  ye,  hear  me,  friend ;  a  word  with 
you  in  your  ear:  pr'ythee,  who  are  these  gallants? 

Foot.  Really,  sir,  I  can't  tell ;  here  come  so  many 
here,  'tis  hard  to  know  'em  all.  [Exit. 

Sir  W.  Oons  !  this  fellow  knows  less  than  a 
starling;  I  don't  think  a'  knows  his  own  name. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Mr.  Witwould,  your  brother  is  not 
behind-hand  in  forgetfulness.  I  fancy  he  has  for- 
got you,  too.  [hers  first,  I  say. 

Wit.  I  hope  so.  The  deuce  take  him  that  remem- 

Sir  W.  Save  yon,  gentlemen  and  lady. 

Mri.JVfar.  For  shame,  Mr.  Witwould;  why  won't 
you  speak  to  him?    And  you,  sir. 

Wit.  Petulant,  speak. 

Pet.  It  seems  as  if  you  had  come  a  journey,  sir; 
hem,  hem!  (Surveying  him  round.) 

Sir  W.  Very  likely,  sir,  that  it  may  seem  so. 

Pet.  No  offence,  I  hope,  sir.  [sir. 

Sir  W.  May  be  not,  sir ;  thereafter  as  'tis  meant, 

Wit.  Smoke  the  boots,  the  boots;  Petulant,  the 
boots.    Ha,  ha,  ha!  [boots. 

Pel.  Sir,  I  presume  upon  the  information  of  your 

Sir  W.  Why,  'tis  like  you  may,  sir  :  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  information  of  my  boots,  sir, 
if  you  will  step  to  the  stable,  you  may  inquire  fur- 
ther of  my  horse,  sir. 

Pet.  Your  horse,  sir!  your  horse  is  an  ass,  sir. 

Sir  W.  Do  vou  speak  by  way  of  offence,  sir? 

Mrs.  Mar.  The  gentleman's  merry,  that's  all,  sir. 
'Slifel  we  shall  have  a  quarrel  betwixt  a  horse  and 
an  ass,  before  they  find  one  another  out.  You  must 
iiot  take  anything  amiss  from  your  friends,  sir.  You 
are  among  your  friends  here,  though  it  may  be  you 
don't  know  it.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  are  Sir 
Wilful  Witwould. 

Sir  W.  Right,  lady ;  I  am  Sir  Wilful  Witwould, 
so  I  write  myself;  no  offence  to  anybody,  I  hope; 
and  nephew  to  the  Lady  Wishfort  of  this  mansion. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Don't  you  know  this  gentleman,  sir? 

Sir  W.  Hum  !  Wliat,  sure,  'tis  not — yea,  by'r 
lady,  but  'tis.  'Sheart!  I  know  not  whether  'tis  or 
no.     Yea,  but  'tis,  by  the"  wrekin.    Brother  An- 
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thony!  what,  Tony,  i'faith!  what,  dost  thou  not 
know  me  ?  By'r  lady,  nor  I  thee,  thou  art  sobelaced, 
and  so  beperiwigged.  'Sheart!  why  dost  not  speak  1 
art  thou  overjoyed?  [brother. 

Wit.  Odso !    brother,  is  it  you  ?  your  servant. 

Sir  W.  Your  servant!  why,  yonr's,  sir. 

Wit.  No  offence,  I  hope,  brother. 

Sir  W.  'Sheart!  sir,  but  there  is,  and  much  of- 
fence. A  plague!  is  this  your  inns-o'-court  breed- 
ing, not  to  know  your  friends  and  your  relations, 
your  elders,  and  your  betters? 

Wit.  Why,  brother  Wilful  of  Salop,  yon  may 
be  as  short  as  a  Shrewsbury  cake,  if  you  please. 
But  I  tell  you,  'tis  not  modish  to  know  relations  in 
town.  'Tis  not  the  fashion  here  ;  'tis  not,  indeed, 
dear  brother. 

Sir  W.  The  fashion's  a  fool ;  and  you're  a  fop, 
dear  brother.  'Sheart!  I  suspected  this;  by'r  lady, 
I  conjectured  you  were  a  fop,  since  you  began  to 
change  the  style  of  your  letters,  and  write  on  a  scrap 
of  paper,  gilt  round  the  edges,  no  bigger  than  a 
subpoena.  I  might  expect  this  when  you  left  off 
"  honoured  brother,"  and  "  hoping  you  are  in  good 
health,"  and  so  forth,  to  begin  with  a  "  Rat  me, 
knight,  I'm- sick  of  a  last  night's  debauch."  Yoa 
could  write  news  before  you  were  out  of  your 
time,  when  you  lived  with  honest  Pimplenose,  the 
attorney  of  Furnival's-inn,  you  could  entreat  to  be 
remembered  then  to  your  friends  round  the  Wrekin. 

Pet.  'Slife!  Witwould,  were  you  ever  an  attor- 
ney's clerk,  of  the  family  of  the  Furnivals?  Ha,  ha! 

Wit.  Ay,  ay,  but  that  was  but  for  awhile.  Not 
long,  not  long.  Psha!  I  was  not  in  my  own  power 
then.  An  orphan,  and  this  fellow  was  my  guardian; 
ay,  ay,  I  was  glad  to  consent  to  that,  msm,  to  come 
to  London.  He  had  the  disposal  of  me  then.  If  I 
had  not  agreed  to  that,  I  might  have  been  bound 
'prentice  to  a  felt-maker  in  Shrewsbury  ;  this  fellow 
would  have  bound  me  to  a  maker  of  felts. 

Sir  W.  'Sheart!  and  better  than  be  bound  to  a 
maker  of  fops  ;  where,  I  suppose,  you  have  served 
your  time  ;  and  now  may  set  up  for  yourself. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Yon  intend  to  travel,  sir. 

Sir  W.  Belike  I  may,  madam.  I  may  chance  to- 
sail  upon  the  salt  seas,  if  my  mind  hold. 

Pet.  And  the  wind  serve. 

Sir  W.  Serve  or  not  serve,  I  sha'n't  ask  licence 
of  you,  sir ;  nor  of  the  weathercock  your  compa- 
nion. I  direct  my  discourse  to  the  lady,  sir.  'Tis 
like  my  aunt  may  have  told  yon,  madam;  yes,  I 
have  settled  my  concerns,  I  may  say  now,  and  am 
minded  to  see  foreign  parts.         [at  all  adventures. 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  thought  you  had  designed  for  France 

Sir  W.  I  can't  tell  that ;  'tis  like  I  may,  and  'tis, 
like  I  may  not.  I  am  somewhat  dainty  in  making  a 
resolution,  because  when  I  make  it,  I  keep  it.  I 
don't  stand  sbill  I,  shall  I,  then ;  if  I  say't,  I  II  do't : 
but  I  have  thoughts  to  tarry  a  small  matter  in  town, 
to  learn  somewhat  of  your  lingo  first,  before  I  cross 
the  seas.  I'd  gladly  have  a  spice  of  your  French, 
whereby  to  hold  discourse  in  foreign  countries. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Here's  an  academy  in  town  for  that, 
and  dancing,  and  curious  accomplishments,  calcu- 
lated purely  for  the  use  of  grown  gentlemen. 

Sir  W.  Is  there?  'tis  like  there  may. 

Mrs.  Mar.  No  doubt  yoa  will  return  very  much 
improved.  [whale-fishing. 

Wit.  Yes,  refined  like  a  Dutch  skipper  from  a 
JSnter  LADY  WiSHFORT  and  Fainall. 

Lady  W.  Nephew,  you  are  welcome. 

Sir  W.  Aunt,  your  servant. 

Fain.  Sir  Wailful,  your  most  faithful  servant. 

Sir  W.  Cousin  Fainall,  give  me  your  hand. 

Lady  W.  Cousin  Witwould,  your  servant;  Mr. 
Petulant,  your  servant.  Nephew,  you  are  welcome 
again.  Will  you  drink  anything  after  your  journey, 
nephew,  before  you  eat?  dinner's  almost  ready. 

Sir  W.  I'm  very  well,  I  thank  you,  aunt;  how- 
ever, I  thank  you  for  your  courteous  offer.  'Sheart ! 
I  was  afraid  yoa  would  have  been  in  the  fashion, 
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too,  and  bave  remembered  to  have  forgot  your  re- 
lations. Here's  your  cousio  Tony;  belike  I  mayn't 
eall  him  brother,  for  fear  of  offence. 

Lady  W.  Oh  !  he's  araiier,  nephew ;  my  coasin's 
a  wit :  and  your  great  wits  always  rally  their  best 
JFriends  to  choose.  When  yoa  have  been  abroad, 
nephew,  you'll  understand  raillery  better.  {Fainall 
arid  Mrs.  Marwood  talk  apart.) 

Sir  W,  Why,  then,  let  him  hold  his  tongue  in 
the  meantime,  and  rail  when  that  day  comes. 
Enter  MifiClNG. 

Min.  Mem,  I  am  come  to  acquaint  your  la'ship 
that  dinner  is  impatient. 

Sir  W.  Impatient!  why,  then,  belike  it  won't 
stay  till  I  pull  off  my  boots.  Sweetheart,  can  you 
help  me  to  a  pair  of  slippers?  My  man's  with  his 
horses  I  warrant. 

Lady  W.  Fie,  fie !  nephew,  you  would  not  puU 
off  your  boots  here ;  go  down  into  the  hall ;  dinner 
shall  stay  for  you.  [JExeimt  Mincing  and  Sir  W,'] 
My  nephew's  a  little  unbred;  you'll  pardon  him, 
madam.     Gentlemen,  will  you  walk?     Marwood'! 

Mrs.  Mar.  I'll  follow  you,  madam,  before  Sir 
Wilful  is  ready.   [^Exeunt  Lady  W.,  Pet.,  and  Wit. 

Fain.  Why,  then.  Foible's  a  procuress  ;  an  er- 
rant, rank,  match-making  procuress.  And  I,  it 
seems,  am  a  husband,  a  rank  husband ;  and  my 
wife  a  very  errant,  rank  wife,  all  in  the  way  of  tlie 
■world.  'Sdeath!  to  be  out-witted,  out-jilted,  out- 
matrimonied,  and  be  outstripped  by  my  wife;  'tis 
scurvy  wedlock. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Then  shake  it  off:  you  have  often 
■wished  for  an  opportunity  to  part;  and  now  you 
have  it.  But  first  prevent  their  plot;  the  half  of 
Miilamant's  fortune  is  too  considerable  to  be  parted 
with,  to  a  foe,  to  Mirabell. 

Fain.  Ay,  that  had  been  mine,  had  you  not  made 
that  fond  discovery;  that  had  been  forfeited,  had 
they  been  married.  My  wife  had  added  lustre  to 
my  dishonour  by  that  increase  of  fortune.  I  could 
have  worn  'em  tipped  with  gold. 

Mrs.  Mar.  They  may  prove  a  cap  of  maintenance 
to  you  still,  if  you  can  away  with  your  wife.  You 
married  her  to  keep  you  ;  and  if  you  can  contrive 
to  have  her  keep  you  better  than  you  expected,  why 
should  you  not  keep  her  longer  than  you  intended'! 

Fain.  The  means,  the  means. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Discover  to  my  lady  your  wife's  con- 
duct ;  threaten  to  part  with  her.  My  lady  loves  her, 
and  will  come  to  any  composition  to  save  her  repu- 
tation. Take  the  opportunity  of  breaking  it  just  upon 
the  discovery  of  this  imposture.  My  lady  will  be  en- 
raged beyond  bounds,  and  sacrifice  niece  and  for- 
tune, and  all,  at  that  conjuncture.  And  let  me  alone 
to  keep  her  warm ;  if  she  should  flag  in  her  part,  I 
will  not  fail  to  prompt  her. 

Fain.  This  has  an  appearance. 

Mrs,  Mar.  I'm  sorry  I  hinted  to  my  lady  to  en- 
deavour a  match  between  Millamant  and  Sir  Wilful ; 
that  may  be  an  obstacle. 

Fain.  Oh  I  for  that  matter,  leave  me  to  manage 
him  ;  I'll  disable  him  for  that ;  he  will  drink  like  a 
Dane :  after  dinner,  I'll  set  his  hand  in. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Well,  how  do  you  stand  affected  to- 
wards your  lady? 

Fain.  Why,  'faith  I  I'm  thinking  of  it.  Let  me 
see :  I  am  married  already  ;  so  that's  over :  my  wife 
has  played  the  jade  with  me ;  well,  that's  over,  too  : 
T  never  loved  her,  or  if  I  had,  why,  that  would  have 
been  over,  too,  by  this  time :  jealous  of  her  I  can- 
not be,  for  I  am  certain ;  so  there's  an  end  of  jea- 
lousy. Weary  of  her,  I  am  and  shall  be — no,  there's 
no  end  of  that ;  no,  no,  that  were  too  much  to  hope. 
Thus  far  concerning  my  repose.  Now  for  my  repu- 
tation :  as  to  my  own,  I  married  not  for  it;  so  that's 
out  of  the  question.  [nourable. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Besides,  you  forget,  marriage  is  ho- 

Fain.  Hum!  'faith!  and  that's  well  thought  on. 
Marriage  is  honourable,  as  you  say. — So,  so!  well, 
bow  do  we  proceed? 


THE  WORLD.  [Act  IV. 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  will  contrive  a  letter  which  shall  be 
delivered  to  my  lady  at  the  time  when  that  rascal 
who  is  to  act  Sir  Rowland  is  with  her.  It  shallcome 
as  from  an  unknown  hand  ;  for  the  less  I  appear  to 
know  of  the  truth,  the  better  I  can  play  the  incen- 
diary. Besides,  I  would  not  have  Foible  provoked  t 
if  I  could  help  it,  because,  you  know,  she  knows 
some  passages — nay,  I  expect  all  will  come  out; 
but  let  the  mine  be  sprung  first,  and  then  I  care  not 
if  I  be  discovered. 

Fain.  If  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  I'll  turn* 
my  wife  to  grass  :  I  have  already  a  deed  of  settle- 
ment of  the  best  part  of  her  estate,  which  I  wheedled 
out  of  her ;  and  that  you  shall  partake  at  least. 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  hope  you  are  convinced  that  I  hate 
Mirabell  now  ;  you'll  be  no  more  jealous. 

Fain.  Jealous !  no,  by  this  kiss.  Let  husbands  be 
jealous;  but  let  the  lover  still  believe:  or,  if  he 
doubt,  let  it  be  only  to  endear  his  pleasure,  and 
prepare  the  joy  that  follows,  when  he  proves  his 
mistress  true.    But  let  husbands'  doubts  convert! 
to  endless  jealousy;  or  if  they  have  belief,  let  it ( 
corrupt  to  superstition,  and  blind  credulity.    I  am 
single,  and  will  herd  no  more  with  'em.    True,  H 
wear  the  badge,  but  I'll  disown  the  order.     And  I 
since  I  take  my  leave  of  'em,  I  care  not  if  I  leave 
'em  a  common  motto  to  their  common  crest. 

All  husbands  must  or  pain  or  shame  endure ;^ 

The  wise  too  jealous  are,  fools  too  secure.  [^Exeunt. 

ACT  IV.— Scene  I.— The  same. 
Enter  LaDY  Wishfort  and  FoiBLE. 

Lady  W.  Is  Sir  Rowland  coming,  say'st  thon. 
Foible"!  and  are  things  in  order? 

Foi.  Yes,  madam.  I  have  put  wax-lights  in  the 
sconces,  and  placed  the  footmen  in  a  row  in  the 
hall,  in  their  best  liveries,  with  the  coachman  and 
postillion  to  fill  up  the  equipage. 

Lady  W.  Have  you  pulvilled  the  coachman  and 
postillion,  thatthey  may  not  stink  of  the  stable,  whea  i 

Foi.  Yes,  madam.  [Sir  Rowland  comes  by  ■! ' 

Lady  W.  And  are  the  dancers  and  the  mnsic  ready, 
that  he  ni^y  be  entertained  in  all  points  with  corres- 
pondence to  his  passion? 

Foi.  All  is  ready,  madam. 

Lady  W.  And — well,  and  how  do  I  look,  Foible  1 ! 

Foi.  Most  killing  well,  madam. 

Lady  W.  Well,  and  how  shall  I  receive  him?  in  i 
what  figure  shall  I  give  his  heart  the  first  impres 
sion?  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  first  impression. 
Shall  I  sit?— No,  I  won't  sit— I'll  walk— ay,  I'll  I 
walk  from  the  door  upon  his  entrance  ;  and  then  turn  i 
full  upon  him — no,  that  will  be  too  sudden.    I'll  lie 
— ay,  I'll  lie  down — I'll  receive  him  in  my  little 
dressing-room.  There's  a  couch — yes,  yes,  I  II  give 
the  first  impression  on  a  couch — I  won't  lie  neither,  j 
but  loll  and  lean  upon  one  elbow,  with  one  foot  a  li 
little  dangling  off,  jogging  ina  thoughtful  way ;  yes,  i 
and  then  as  soon  as  he  appears,  start,  ay,  start  andl 
be  surprised,  and  rise  to  meet  him  in  a  pretty  dis 
order — yes— oh!  nothing  is  more  alluring  than  a  ■! 
levee  from  a  couch  in  some  confusion :  it  shews  the ' 
foot  to  advantage,  and  furnishes  with  blushes,  andl 
re-composing   airs  beyond    comparison.      Hark ! 

Foi.  'Tis  he,  madam.  [there's  a  coach. 

Lady  W.  Oh  dear!  has  ray  nephew  made  his  ad- 
dresses to  Millamant?  [the  parlour. ! 

Foi.  Sir  Wilful  is  set  in  to  drinking,  madam,  ia  4 

Lady  W.  Ods  my  life !  I'll  send  him  to  her.  Call « 
her  down.  Foible ;  bring  her  hither.  I'll  send  him  i 
as  I  go;  when  they  are  together,  then  come  to  me,  I 
Foible,  that  I  may  not  be  too  long  alone  with  Sic 
Rowland.  \ExiU  ■ 

Enter  MRS.  MiLLAMANT  and  MRS.  FaINALL. 

Foi.  Madam,  I  staid  here  to  tell  your  ladyship  ' 
that  Mr.  Mirabell  has  waited  this  half-hour  for  an  ^ 
opportunity  to  talk  with  you.     Though  my  lady's  * 
orders  were  to  leave  you  and  Sir  Wifful  together. 
Shall  I  tell  Mr.  Mirabell  that  you  are  at  leisure?      | 

Mrs,  Mill,  No.  What  would  the  dear  man  have  l  '< 


ISCENE  1.] 

I  am  thoughtful,  and  would  amuse  myself.  Bid 
iliim  come  another  time.  {Repeating.) 

!  There  never  yet  was  woman  made, 

I  Nor  shall,  but  to  Le  curs'd. 

'i     Mis.  F.  Yon  are  very  fond  of  Sir  John  Suckling 

!  to-day,  Millamant,  and  the  poets. 

i     Mrs.  Mill.  He?  ay,  aiid  filthy  verses,  so  I  am. 

I  Foi.  Sir  Wilful  is  comiug,  madam.  Shall  I  send 
Mr.  Mirabell  awayl 

•  Mrs.  Mill.  Ay,  if  you  please,  Foible,  send  him 
away,  or  send  him  iVilher,  just  as  you  will,  dear 
Foible.  I  think  I'll  see  him:  shall  I?  ay,  let  the 
wretch  come.  (Repeating.) 

Thyrsis  a  youth  of  the  inspired  train, — 

Dear  Fainall,  entertain  Sir  Wilful;  thou  hast  phi- 
losophy to  undergo  a  fool ;  thouartmarried,  and  hast 
patience  ;  I  would  confer  with  my  own  thoughts. 

Mrs.  F.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  that  you  would  make 
me  your  proxv  in  this  affair;  but  I  have  business  of 
my  own.— fjEn^er  SiR  WiLFUL  WiTWOUi.D.]— 
Oh!  Sir  Wilful,  you  are  come  at  the  critical  instant. 
There's  vour  mistress,  up  to  the  ears  in  love  and 
contemplation  ;  pursue  your  point,  now  or  never. 

Sir  W.  Yes,  my  aunt  will  have  it  so :  I  would 
gladly  have  been  encouraged  with  a  bottle  or  two, 
because  I'm  somewhat  wary  at  first,  before  I  am 
acquainted  ;  but  I  hope,  after  a  time,  I  shall  break 
my  mind — that  is,  upon  further  acquaintance.  (Mil- 
lamant ivalks  about  repeating  to  herself.)  So,  for  the 
S resent,  cousin,  I'll  take  :ny  leave.  If  so  be  you'll 
e  so  kind  to  make  my  excuse,  I'll  return  to  my 
company.  [be  daunted. 

Mrs.  F.  Oh  fie!  Sir  Wilful,  what,  you  must  not 

SirW.  Daunted!  no,  that's  not  it,  ifis  not  so 
much  for  that ;  for  if  so  be  that  I  set  on't,  I'll  do't. 
But  only  for  the  present,  'tis  sufficient  till  further 
acquaintance,  that's  all:  your  servant. 

Mrs.  F.  Nay,  I'll  swear  you  shall  never  lose  so 
favourable  an  opportunity,  if  1  can  help  it.  I'll  leave 
you  together,  and  lock  the  door.  \^Exit  with  Foible. 

Sir  W.  Nay, nay,  cousin,  I  have  forgot  my  gloves. 
What  d'ye  do?  'Sheart!  a'has  locked  the  door,  in- 
deed, I  think  ;  nay,  cousin  Fainall,  open  the  door; 
pshal  what  a  vixen  trick  is  this!  Nay,  now  a'has 
seen  me,  too.  Cousin,  I  made  bold  to  pass  through 
as  it  were — I  think  this  door's  enchanted. 

Mrs.  Mill.  (Repeating.) 

I  pr'ythee  spare  me,  gentle  boy. 
Press  me  no  more  for  that  slight  toy. 

Sir  W.  Anan?  cousin,  your  servant. 
Mrs.  Mill.  (  Repeating. ) 

That  foolish  trifl*  of  a  heart- 
Sir  Wilful!  [cousin? 
Sir  W.  Yes;  your  servant.   No  offence,  I  hope, 
Mrs.  Mill.  (Repeating.) 

I  swear  it  will  not  do  its  part. 

Though  thou  dost  thine,  employ'st  thy  tiow"  ^"^  ^f- 

Natural,  easy  Suckling! 

Sir  W.  Anan?  Suckling!  No  such  suckling  nei- 
ther, cousin,  nor  stripling:  I  thank  heaven,  I'm  no 
minor. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Ah!  rustic,  ruder  than  Gothic. 

Sir  W.  Well,  well,  I  shall  understand  your  lingo 
one  of  these  days,  cousin ;  in  the  meanwhile,  I  must 
answer  in  plain  English.  [Wilful  ? 

Mrs,  Mill.  Have  you  any  business  with  me,  Sir 

Sir  W.  Not  at  present,  cousin.  Yes,  I  made  bold 
to  see,  (o  come  and  know  if  that  how  you  were  dis- 
posed to  fetch  a  walk  this  evening ;  if  so  be  that  I 
might  not  be  troublesome,  I  would  have  sought  a 

Mrs.  Mill.  A  walk?  what  then  1    [walk  with  you. 

Sir  W.  Nay,  nothing;  only  for  the  walk's  sake, 
that's  all. 

Mrs.  Mill.  I  nauseate  walking ;  'tis  a  country 
diversion ;  I  loathe  the  country,  and  everything  that 
relates  to  it. 

Sir  W.  Indeed  !  ha!  lookye,  lookye,  you  do  ?  nay, 
■'tis  like  you  may:  here  are  choice  of  pastimes  here 
in  town,  as  plays  and  the  like,  that  must  be  con- 
fessed, indeed. 
,   Mrs.  Mill.  Ak,  V6t(mrdie!  I  hate  the  town,  too. 
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Sir  W.  Dear  heart !  that's  mucJi — l»a !  that  you 
should  hate  'em  both!  ha!  'tis  like  you  may;  there 
are  some  can't  relish  the  town,  and  others  can't 
away  with  the  country,  'tis  like  you  may  be  one  of 
those,  cousin. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Yes,  tis  like  I  may.  Yon 
have  nothing  further  to  say  to  me  1 

Sir  W.  Not  at  present,  cousin.  'Tis  like,  when  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  more  private  I  may  break 
my  mind  in  some  measure.  I  conjecture  you  partly 
guess ;  however,  that's  as  time  shall  try :  but,  "  spare 
to  speak  and  spare  to  speed,"  as  they  say. 

Mrs, Mill.  If  it  be  of  no  great  importance.  Sir 
Wilful,  you  will  oblige  me  by  leaving  me.  I  have 
just  now  a  little  business. 

■  Sir  W.  Enough,  enough,  cousin:  yes,  yes,  all  a 
case;  when  you're  disposed.  Now's  as  well  as  an- 
other time  ;  and  another  time  as  well  as  now.  All's 
one  for  that.  Yes,  yes,  if  your  concerns  call  you, 
there's  no  haste;  it  will  keep  cold,  as  they  say. 
Cousin,  your  servant.    I  think  this  door's  locked. 

Mrs.  Mill.  You  may  go  this  way,  sir. 

Sir  W.  Your  servant;  then,  with  your  leave, 
I'll  return  to  my  company.  [E:cit, 

Mrs,  Mill.  Ay,  ay  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  (Repealing.) 

Like  Phoebus  sung  the  no  less  am'rous  boy. 

Enter  Mirabell. 
Mir.  (Repeating.) 

Like  Daphne  she,  as  loTely  and  as  coj'. 

Do  you  lock  yourself  up  from  me  to  make  my  search 
more  curious?  Or  is  tnis  pretty  artilice  contrived 
to  signify  that  here  the  chase  must  end,  and  my 
pursuit  be  crowned,  for  you  can  fly  no  further? 

Mrs.  Mill,  Vanity!  No,  I'll  fly  and  be  followed 
to  the  last  moment;  though  I  am  upon  the  very 
verge  of  matrimony,  I  expect  you  should  solicit  me 
as  much  as  if  I  were  wavering  at  the  grate  of  a 
monastery,  with  one  foot  over  the  thre.shold.  I'll 
be  solicited  to  the  very  last,  nay,  and  afterwards. 

Mir.  What,  after  the  last? 

Mrs.  Mill.  Oh  !  I  should  think  I  were  poor,  and 
had  nothing  to  bestow,  if  I  were  reduced  to  inglo- 
rious ease  ;  and  freed  from  the  agreeable  fatigues  of 
solicitation. 

Mir.  But  do  not  yon  know,  that  when  favours 
are  conferred  upon  instant  and  tedious  solicitation, 
that  they  diminish  in  their  value,  and  that  both  the 
giver  loses  the  grace,  and  the  receiver  lessens  his 
pleasure?, 

Mrs.  Mill.  It  maybe  in  things  of  common  appli- 
cation; but  never  sure  in  love.  Oh!  I  hate  a  lover, 
that  can  dare  to  think  he  draws  a  moment's  air,  in- 
dependent on  the  bounty  of  his  mistress.  There  is 
not  so  impudent  a  thing  in  nature,  as  the  saucy  look 
of  an  assured  man,  confident  of  success.  The  pe- 
dantic arrogance  of  a  very  husband  has  not  so  prag- 
matical an  air.  Ah!  I'll  never  marry,  unless  I  am 
first  made  sure  of  my  willand  pleasure. 

Mir.  Would  you  have  'em  both  before  marriage? 
or  will  you  be  contented  with  only  the  first  now,  and 
stay  for  the  other  till  after  grace  1 

Mrs.  Mill.  Ah  !  don't  be  impertinent.  My  dear 
liberty,  shall  I  leave  theel  My  faithful  solitude,  my 
darling  contemplation,  must  1  bid  you,  then,  adieu? 
Ay,  adieu,  my  morning  thoughts,  agreeable  wak- 
ings, indolent  slumbers,  ye  douceurs,  yesommeilsdu 
matin,  adieu !  I  can't  do't ;  'tis  more  than  impos- 
sible: positively,  Mirabell,  I'll  lie  a-bedin  a  morn- 
ing as  long  as  I  please.  [I  please. 

Mir.   Then  I'll  get  up  in  a  morning  as   early  as 

Mrs.  Mill.  Ah !  idle  creature,  get  up  when  yon 
will;  and,  d'ye  hear?  I  won't  be  called  names  after 
I'm  married:  positively,  I  won't  be  called  names. 

Mir.  Names ! 

Mrs.  Mill,  Ay,  as  wife,  spouse,  my  dear,  joy, 
jewel,  love,  sweetheart,  and  the  rest  of  that  nau- 
seous cant,  in  which  men  and  their  wives  are  so 
fulsomely  familiar  ;  I  shall  never  bear  that.  Good 
1  Mirabell,  don't  let  us  be  fiamiliar  or  fond,  nor  kiss 
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before  folks,  like  my  Lady  Fadler  and  Sir  Francis ; 
nor  go  in  public  together  the  first  Sunday  in  a  new 
chariot,  to  provoke  eyes  and  whispers;  and  then 
never  be  seen  there  together  again  ;  as  if  we  were 
proud  of  one  another  the  first  week,  and  ashamed 
of  one  another  ever  after.  Let  us  never  visit 
together,  nor  go  to  a  play  together,  but  let  us  be 
very  strange  and  well  bred  ;  let  us  be  as  strange  as 
if  we  had  been  married  a  great  while  ;  and  as  well 
bred  as  if  we  were  not  married  at  all. 

Mir.  Have  you  any  more  conditions  to  oifer  ? 
hitherto,  your  demands  are  pretty  reasonable. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Trifles,  as  liberty  to  pay  and  receive 
visits  to  and  from  whom  I  please  ;  to  write  and  re- 
ceive letters,  without  interrogatories  or  wry  faces 
on  your  part ;  to  wear  what  I  please  ;  and  choose 
conversation  with  regard  only  to  my  own  taste ;  to 
have  no  obligation  upon  me  to  converse  with  wits 
that  I  don't  like,  because  they  are  your  acquaint- 
ance ;  or  to  be  intimate  with  fools,  because  they 
may  be  your  relations.  Come  to  dinner  when  I 
please,  dine  in  my  dressing-room  when  I'm  out  of 
humour,  without  giving  a  reason.  To  have  my 
closet  inviolate  ;  to  be  sole  empress  of  my  tea- 
table,  which  you  must  never  presume  to  approach 
without  first  asking  leave.  And  lastly,  wherever 
I  am,  yoa  shall  always  knock  at  the  door  before 
yon  come  in.  These  articles  subscribed,  if  I  con- 
tinue to  endure  you  a  little  longer,  I  may  by  de- 
grees dwindle  into  a  wife. 

Mir.  Your  bill  of  fare  is  something  advanced  in 
this  latter  account.  Well,  have  I  liberty  to  offer 
conditions,  that  when  you  are  dwindled  into  a  wife, 
I  may  not  be  beyond  measure  enlarged  into  a  hus- 
band ? 

Mill.  You  have  free  leave;  propose  jour  utmost; 
speak,  and  spare  not. 

Mir.  I  thank  you.  Imprimis  then,  I  covenant 
that  your  acquaintance  be  general ;  that  you  admit 
uo  sworn  confidant  or  intimate  of  your  own  sex  ; 
no  she  friend  to  screen  her  affairs  under  your 
countenance,  and  tempt  you  to  make  trial  of  a  mu- 
tual secrecy.  No  decoy-duck  to  wheedle  you  a 
fop-scrambling  to  the  play  in  a  mask  ;  then  bring 
you  home  in  a  pretended  fright,  when  you  think 
you  shall  be  fonnd  out ;  and  rail  at  me  for  missing 
the  play,  and  disappointing  the  frolic  which  you 
had  to  pick  me  up  and  prove  my.constancy. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Detestable  imprimis!  I  go  to  the 
play  in  a  mask  ! 

Mir.  Item,  I  article  that  you  continue  to  like 
your  own  face,  as  long  as  I  shall :  and  while  it 
passes  current  with  me,  that  you  endeavour  not  to 
new  coin  it.  To  which  end,  together  with  all  vi- 
zards for  the  daj,  1  prohibit  all  masks  for  the  night 
made  of  oil'd  skins,  and  I  know  not  what — hog's- 
bones,  hare's-gall,  pig- water,  and  the  marrow  of 
a  roasted  cat.  In  short,  I  forbid  all  commerce  with 
the  gentlewoman  in  What-d'ye-call-it  court.  Item, 
I  shut  my  doors  against  all  procuresses  with  bas- 
kets, and  pennyworths  of  muslin,  China,,  fans,  &c. 
Item,  when  you  shall  be  breeding — 
Mrs.  Mill.  Ah  !  name  it  not. 
Mir.  I  denounce  against  all  straight  lacing, 
squeezing  for  a  shape,  till  jou  mould  my  boy's 
head  like  a  sugar-loaf,  and  instead  of  a  man-child, 
make  me  father  to  a  crooked-billet.  Lastly,  to 
the  dominion  of  the  tea-table  I  submit ;  but  with 
proviso,  that  you  exeeed  not  in  your  province ; 
but  restrain  yourself  to  native  and  simple  tea-table 
drinks,  as  tea,  chocolate,  and  coffee.  As  like- 
wise to  genuine  and  authorized  tea-table  talk,  such 
as  mending  of  fashions,  spoiling  reputations, 
railing  at  absent  friends,  and  so  forth  ;  but  that  on 
no  account  you  encroach  upon  the  men's  preroga- 
tive, and  presume  to  drink  healths,  or  toast  fel- 
lows; for  prevention  of  which  I  banish  all  foreign 
forces,  all  auxiliaries  to  the  tea-table,  as  orange- 
brandy,  all  anniseed,  cinnamon,  citron,  and  Bar- 
badoes-waters,  together  with  ratalia,  and  the  most 


noble  spirit  of  clary.  But  for  oowslip-wine,  pop- 
py-water, and  all  dormitives,  those  I  allow.  These 
provisos  admitted,  in  other  things  I  may  prove  a 
tractable  and  complying  husband. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Oh!  horrid  provisos;  filthy  strong  J 
waters.  I  toast  fellows,  odious  men !  I  hate  ! 
your  odious  provisos.  y 

Mir.  Then  we're  agreed.  Shall  I  kiss  your  hand'  ( 
upon  the  contract"!  And  here  comes  one  to  be  a  • 
witness  to  the  sealing  of  the  deed. 

E7iter  ftlRS.  FaINALL. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Fainall,  what  shall  I  do?  shall  I  have 

him  ?  I  think  I  must  have  him.  [you  do  1 

Mrs.  F.  Ay,  aj,  take  him,  take  him  ;  what  should 

Mrs.  M.  Well  then — I'll  take  my  death  I'm  in  a 

horrid  Iright— Fainall,  I  shall  never  say  it — well — 

I  think — I'll  endure  you. 

Mrs.  F.  Fie,  fie !  have  him,  have  him,  and  tell 
him  so  in  plain  terms  ;  for  I  am  sure  you  have  a 
mind  to  him. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Are  you  ?  I  think  I  have,  and  the  \ 
horrid  man  looks  as  if  he  thought  so  too — well,  , 
you  ridiculous  thing  you,  I'll  have  you — I  won't  I 
be  kiss'd,  nor  I  won't  be  thank'd — here,  kiss  raj  • 
hand  though — so  hold  your  tongue  now,  don't  sayi  { 
a  word.  j 

Mrs.  F.  Mirabell,  there's  a  necessity  for  your  ■, 
obedience  ;  you  have  neither  time  to  talk  nor  stay. 
My  mother  is  coming;  and,  in  ray  conscience,  if  she 
should  see  you,  would  fall  into  fits,  and  may  be 
not  recover  time  enough  to  return  to  Sir  Rowland,, 
who,  as  Foible  tells  me,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  succeed. 
Therefore  spare  your  ecstasies  for  another  occa- 
sion, and  slip  down  the  back-stairs,  where  Foible  i 
waits  to  consult  you. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Ay,  go,  go.  In  the  meantime,  I'll  sup-, 
pose  you  have  said  something  to  please  me. 

Mir.  I  am  all  obedience.  [BxiU  i 

Mrs.F.    Yonder's  Sir  Wilful,  drunk;  and  so 
noisy,  that  my  mother  has  been  forced  to  leave  Sir 
Rowland  to  appease  him,  but  he  answers  her  only  ' 
with   singing  and  drinking;  what  they  may  have 
done  by  this  time  I  know  not,  but  Petulant  and  he    ' 
were  upon  quarrelling  as  I  came  by.  j 

Mrs.  Mill.  Well,  if  Mirabell  should  not  make  a  i 
good  husband,  I  am  a  lost  thing ;  for  I  find  I  lore  i 
him  violently. 

Mrs,  F.  So  it  seems ;  for  you  mind  not  what's  i 
said  to  you.  If  you  doubt  him,  you  had  better  take 
up  with  Sir  Wilful. 

Mrs.  Mill.  How  can  yon  name  that  superanu- 
ated  lubber?  fob  ! 

Enter  "WnvfovLV. 
Mrs.  F.  So,  is  the  fray  made  up,  that  yoa  have 
left  'em? 

Wit,  Left  'em  ?  I  could  stay  no  longer ;  I  have,  i 
laugh'd  like  ten    christenings — I    am  tipsy   with  t 
laughing — yes,  yes,  the  fray  is  composed  ;  my  lady  ■ 
came  in  and  stopt  the  proceedings. 
Mrs.  Mill.  What  was  the  dispute? 
Wit.  That's    the  jest;    there   was   no   dispute. 
They  could  neither  of  'em  speak  for  rage  ;  and  so  ' 
fell  a  sputtering  at  one  another,  like  two  roasting 
apples.' — [Enter  PETOtANT,  drunk.'\ — Now,  Petu- 
lant, all's  over,  all's  well ;  'gad !  my  head  begins  ' 
to  whim  it  about ;  why  dost  thou  not  speak?  Thou  < 
art  both  as  drunk  and  as  mute  as  a  fish. 

Pet.  Look  you,  Mrs.  Millamant,  if  you  can  love 
me,  dear  nymph — say  it — and  that's  the  conclu- 
sion— pass  on,  or  pass  off,  that's  all. 

Wit.  Thou  hast  uttered  volumes,  folios,  in  less 
than  decimo  sexto,  my  dear  Lacedemonian.  Sirrah, 
Petulant,  thou  art  an  epitomizer  of  words. 

Pet.  Witwould,  you  are  an  annihilator  of  sense. 
Wit.  Thou  art  a  retailer  of  phrases ;  and  dost 
deal  in  remnants  of  remnants,  like  a  maker  of  pin- 
cushions ;  thou  art  in  truth  (metaphorically  speal^- 
ing)  a  speaker  of  short-hand. 

Pet.  Thou  art(without  a  figure)  jnst  one  half  of 
an  ass,  and  Baldwin  yonder,  thy  half-brother,  is 
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ithe  rest ;  &  gemini  of  asses  split,  woold  make  just 
'four  of  yon. 

Mrs. Mill.  What  was  the  quarrel"! 
Pet.  There  was  no  quarrel ;  there  might  bave 
been  a  quarrel. 

Wit.  If  there  had  been  words  enow  between  'em 
to  have  expressed  provocation,  tliey  bad  gone  to- 
'  gether  by  the  ears  like  a  pair  of  castanets. 
Pel.  You  were  the  quarrel. 
Mrs.  Mill.  Me! 
I      Pet.  If  I  bave  the  humour  to  quarrel,  I  can  make 
'  less  mattersconclude  premises;  if  you  are  not  hand- 
some, what  then,  if  I  have  humour  to  prove  it?  If 
I  shall  bave  my  reward,  say  so  ;  if  not,  fight  for 
'  your  face  the  next  time  yourself.    I'll  go  sleep. 
Wit.  Do,  wrap  thyself  up  like  a  wood-louse,  and 
dream  revenge  ;  and  hear  me,  if  thou  canst  learn  to 
write  by  to-morrow  morning,  pen  me  a  challenge  ; 
I'll  carry  it  for  thee. 

Pel.  Carry  your  mistress's  monkey  a  spider;  go 

flay  dogs,  and  read  romances  :  I'd  go  to  bed  to  my 

i  maid.  [^Exit. 

;      Mrs.  F.  He's  horridly  drunk.    How  came  you 

!  all  in  this  pickle? 

Wit.  A  plot,  a  plot,  to  get  rid  of  the  knight. 
Your  husband's  advice;  but  be  sneaked  off. 

i  Enter  Sir  Wilful  Witwould,  drunk,  and  Lady 

(  WlSHFORT. 

!  Ladi/  W.  Outnpon't,  out  upon't!  At  years  of  dis- 
cretion, and  comport  yourself  at  this  rantipole  rate! 

Sir  W.  No  oftence,  aunt. 

Lady  W.  Oftence  1  as  I'm  a  person,  I'm  ashamed 
of  you— fogh !  bow  you  stink  of  wine  !  D'ye  think 
my  niece  will  ever  endure  such  a  Borachio?  you're 
an  absolute  Borachio. 

Sir  W.  Borachio! 

Lady  W.  At  a  time  when  yott  should  commence 
an  amour,  and  put  your  best  foot  foremost — 

SirW.  'Sheartl  an  you  grutch  me  your  liquor, 
make  a  bill ;  give  me  more  drink,  and  take  my 
purse.     (Sings.) 

Pr'v'hee,  fill  me  the  glass 

Till  it  Inugh  in  my  face, 
With  ale  that  is  potent  und  mellow  ; 

He  that  whines  for  a  lass 

Is  an  ignorant  ass. 
For  a  bumper  lias  not  its  fellow. 

But  if  you  would  bave  me  marry  my  cousin,  say 
the  word,  and  I'll  do't.  Wilful  will  do't,  that's 
the  word;  Wilful  will  do't,  that's  ray  crest;  my 
motto  I  have  forgotten. 

Lady  W.  My  nephew's  a  little  overtaken,  con- 
sin ;  but'tis  with  drinking  your  health.  O'myword, 
you  are  obliged  to  him — 

Sir  W.  In  vino  Veritas,  aunt.  If  I  drunk  your 
health  to-day,  cousin,  I  am  a  Borachio.  But  if  you 
bave  a  mind  to  be  married,  say  the  word,  and  send 
for  the  piper:  Wilful  will  do't.  If  not,  dust  it  away, 
and  let's  have  t'other  round.— Tony,  ods-heart ! 
Where's  Tony  ?  Tony's  an  honest  fellow ;  but  be 
spits  after  a  bumper,  and  that's  a  fault.    (Sings.) 

We'll  drink,  and  we'll  never  ha'  done,  boys. 
Put  the  gla«»,  then,  around  with  the  sun,  boys. 
l.et  Apollo's  example  inrite  us  ; 
I'or  he's  drunk  every  night. 
And  that  makes  him  so  bright. 
That  he's  able  next  morning  to  light  us. 

The  sun's  a  good  pimple,  an  honest  soaker;  he  has 
a  cellar  at  your  Antipodes.  If  I  travel,  aunt,  I 
touch  at  your  Antipodes.  Your  Antipodes  are  a 
good,  rascally  sort  of  topsy-turvy  fellows  :  if  I  had 
a  bumper,  I'd  stand  upon  my  head,  and  drink  a 
health  to  'em.  A  match  or  no  match,  cousin  with 
the  hard  name?  Aunt,  Wilful  will  do't. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Your  pardon,  madam ;  I  can  stay  no 
longer  :  Sir  Wilful  grows  very  powerful.  I  shall 
be  overcome,  if  I  stay.    Come,  cousin. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Mill,  and  Mrs.  F. 

Lady  W.  He  would  poison  a  tallow-chandler  and 
his  family.  Beastly  creature  !  I  know  not  what  to 
do  with  him.  Travel,  quotha!  ay,  travel,  travel! 
get  thee  goue,  get  thee  gone!    get  thee  but  far 
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enough— to  the  Saracens,  or  the  Tartars,  or  the 
Turks ;  for  thou  art  not  iit  to  live  in  a  Christian 
commonwealth,  thou  beastly  pagan! 

SirW.  Turks!  no ;  no  Turks,  aunt :  your  Turks 
are  infidels,  and  believe  not  in  the  grape.  Your 
Mahometan,  your  Mussulman  is  a  dry  stinkard. 
No  offence,  aunt.  My  map  says  that  your  Turk  is 
not  so  honest  a  man  as  your  Christian.  I  cannot  find 
by  the  map  that  your  Mufti  is  orthodox  ;  whereby 
it  is  a  plain  case,  that  orthodox  is  a  hard  word,  aunt, 
and  (/iiccj/jj)  Greek  for  claret.     (Sings.) 

To  drink  is  a  Christian  diversion. 
Unknown  to  the  Turk  or  the  Persian : 

Let  Mahometan  fools 

Live  by  heathenish  rules. 
And  be  damn'd  over  tea-cups  and  coffee; 

But  let  British  lads  sin?. 

Crown  a  health  to  the  king. 
And  a  fig  for  your  sultan  and  Sophi. 

Filter  Foible,  and  whispers  Lady  Wishfort. 

Eh,  Tony! 

Lady  W.  Sir  Rowland  impatient?  Good  lack  T 
what  shall  I  do  with  this  beastly  tumbrel?  Go,  lie 
down,  and  sleep,  you  sot ;  or,  as  I'm  a  person,  I'll 
have  you  bastinadoed  with  broomsticks.  Call  up 
the  wenches  with  broomsticks. 

Sir  W.  Ahey !  wenches,  where  are  the  wenches? 

Lady  W.  Dear  cousin  Witwould  get  him  away, 
and  you  will  bind  me  to  you  inviolably.  I  have  aa 
aff'air  of  moment  that  invades  me  with  some  pre- 
cipitation :  you  will  oblige  me  to  all  futurity. 

Wit.  Come,  knight — plague  on  him,  I  don  tkno'w 
what  to  say  to  him — Will  you  go  to  a  cock-match  ? 

Sir  W.  With  a  wench,  Tony? 

Wit.  Horrible!  be  bas  a  breath  like  a  bagpipe.- — 
Ay,  ay;  come,  will  you  march,  my  Salopian? 

Sir  W.  Lead  on,  little  Tony;  I'll  follow  thee, 
my  Anthony,  my  Tantbony.  Sirrah,  thou  shalt  be 
my  Tantbony,  and  I'll  be  thy  pig — "  And  a  fig  for 
your  saltan  and  Sophi."     [Exit  with  Wit.  and  Foi. 

Lady  W.  This  will  never  do.  It  will  never  make 
a  match  ;  at  least,  before  he  bas  been  abroad. 

Enter  WaiTWELL,  disguised  as  Sir  Rowland. 
Dear  Sir  Rowland,  I  am  confounded  with  confusion 
at  the  retrospection  of  my  own  rudeness.  I  have 
more  pardons  to  ask  than  the  pope  distributes  in  the 
year  of  jubilee :  but  I  hope  where  there  is  likely  to 
be  so  near  an  alliance,  we  may  unbend  the  severity 
of  decorum,  and  dispense  with  a  little  ceremony. 

Wait.  My  impatience,  madam,  is  the  effect  of  my 
transport;  and  till  I  have  the  possession  of  your 
adorable  person,  I  am  tantalized  on  the  rack,  and 
do  but  hang,  madam,  on  the  tenter  of  expectation. 

Lady  W.  You  have  excess  of  gallantry.  Sir  Row- 
land ;  and  press  things  to  a  conclusion,  with  a  most 
prevailing  vehemence — But  a  day  or  two,  for  de- 
cency of  marriage. 

Wait.  For  decency  of  funeral,  madam.  The  de- 
lay will  break  my  heart;  or,  if  that  should  fail,  I 
shall  be  poison'd.  My  nephew  will  get  an  inkling  of 
my  designs,  and  poison  me  ;  and  I  would  willingly 
starve  him  before  I  die  :  I  would  gladly  go  out  of 
the  world  w  ith  that  satisfaction.  That  wouldbe  some 
comfort  to  me,  if  I  could  but  live  so  long  as  to  be 
revenged  on  that  unnatnral  viper. 

Lady  W.  Is  he  so  unnatural,  say  you?  Truly  I 
would  contribute  much  both  to  the  saving  of  your 
life,  and  the  accomplishment  of  your  revenge.  Not 
that  I  respect  myself,  though  he  bas  been  a  per- 
fidious wretch  to  me. 

Wait.  Perfidious  to  you! 

Lady  W.  Ob!  Sir  Rowland,  the  hours  tbat  he 
has  died  away  at  my  feet;  the  tears  that  he  has 
felt ;  the  trances  and  tremljlings  ;  the  ardours  and 
the  ecstacies ;  the  kneelings  and  the  risings;  the 
heart-heavings  and  the  hand-gripings ;  the  pangs 
and  the  pathetic  regards  of  bis  protesting  eyes; 
oh  !  no  memory  can  register.  [He  dies ! 

Wait.  What,  my  rival !    Is  the  rebel  my  rival? 

Lady  W.  No,  don't  kill  him  at  once.  Sir  Row- 
land ;  iftarve  him  gradually,  inch  by  inch. 
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Wait.  I'll  do't%  III  three  weeks  he  shall  be  bare- 
foot; in  a  month,  out  at  knees  with  begging  an 
alms.  He  shall  starve  upward  and  upward,  till  he 
has  nothing  living  but  his  head,  and  then  go  out 
like  a  candle's  end  upon  a  saveall. 

Lady  W.  Well,  Sir  Rowland,  you  have  the  way; 
you  are  no  novice  in  the  labyrinth  of  love ;  you 
have  the  clue.  But  as  I'm  a  person,  Sir  Rowland, 
you  must  not  attribute  my  yielding  to  any  sinister 
appetite,  or  indigestion  of  widowhood;  nor  impute 
my  complacency  to  any  lethargy  of  continence.  I 
Lope  you  do  not  think  me  prone  to  any  iteration  of 

IVait.  Far  be  it  from  me.  [nuptials. 

Lady  W.  If  you  do,  I  protest  I  must  recede,  or 
think  that  I  have  made  a  prostitution  of  decorums  ; 
bat  in  the  vehemence  of  compassion,  and  to  save 
the  life  of  a  person  of  so  much  importance — 

Wait.  I  esteem  it  so. 

Lady  W.  Or  else  you  wrong  my  condescension. 

Wait.  I  do  not,  I  do  not. 

Lady  W,  Indeed  you  do. 

Wait,  I  do  not,  fair  shrine  of  virtue! 

Lady  W.  If  you  think  the  least  scruple  of  car- 
nality was  an  ingredient — 

Wait.  Dear  madam,  no.  You  are  all  camphire 
and  frankincense;  ail  chastity  and  odour. 

Lady  W.  Or  that— [JSnier  FoiBLE.] 

Foi.  Madam,  the  dancers  are  ready;  and  there's 
one  with  a  letter,  who  must  deliver  it  into  your 
own  hands. 

Lady  W.  Sir  Rowland,  will  yon  give  me  leave? 
Think  favourably,  judge  candidly,  and  conclude 
you  have  found  a  person  who  would  suffer  racks 
in  honour's  cause,  dear  Sir  Rowland,  and  will  wait 
on  you  incessantly.  [i?xi7. 

Wait.  Fie,  fie !  What  a  slavery  have  I  undergone ! 
Spouse,  hast  thon  any  cordiaH  I  want  spirits. 

Foi.  What  a  washy  rogue  art  thou,  to  pant  thus  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour'slying  and  swearing  to  a  lady  ! 

Wait.  Oh  !  she  is  the  antidote  to  desire.  By  this 
hand,  I'd  rather  be  a  chairman  in  the  dog-days, 
than  act  Sir  Rowland  till  this  time  to-morrow. 
Enter  Lady  Wishfort,  with  a  letter. 

Lady  W.  Call  in  the  dancers.  Sir  Rowland,  we'll 
sit,  if  you  please,  and  see  the  entertainment.  {A 
dance.)  Now,  with  your  permission.  Sir  Rowland, 
I  will  peruse  my  letter:  I  would  open  it  in  jour 
presence,  l)ecause  I  would  not  make  you  uneasy. 
If  it  should  make  you  uneasy,  I  would  burn  it. 
Speak  if  it  does — but  you  may  see,  the  superscrip- 
tion is  like  a  woman's  hand. 

Foi.  By  heaven !  Mrs.  Marwood's.  I  know  it. 
My  heart  acheS — Get  it  from  her.   (  To  Wait.) 

Wait.  A  woman's  hand"!  No,  madam  ;  that's  no 
%voman's  hand,  I  see  that  already.  That's  some- 
body whose  throat  must  be  cut. 

Lady  W.  Nay,  Sir  Rowland,  since  you  give  me  a 
proof  of  your  pas.sion  by  your  jealousy,  I  promise 
you  I'll  make  a  return,  by  a  frank  communication. 
You  shall  see  it;  we'll  open  it  together.  Look  you 
here.  (Reads.) — "  Madam,  though  unknown  to  you— 
(Look  you  there,  'tis  from  nobody  that  I  know) — 
I  have  that  honour  for  your  character,  that  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  let  you  know  that  you  are  abused. 
He  who  pretends  to  be  Sir  Rowland,  is  a-chsat  and  a 
rascal" — Oh,  heavens  !  what's  this  ? 

Foi.  Unfortunate,  all's  ruined! 
Wait.  How,  how!  let   me  see,  let   me  see! — 
(Reads.)  "  A  rascal  and  disguised,  and  suborned  for 
that  imposture." — Oh,villany!  oh,  villany! — "By 
the  contrivance  of" — 

Lady  W.  I  shall  faint,  I  shall  die — oh  ! 
Foi.  Say  'tis  your  nephew's  hand.     Quickly,  his 
plot — swear  it,  swear  it !     (Apart.) 

Wait.  Here's  a  villain,  madam!  Don't  yon  per- 
ceive it,  don't  you  see  it?  [much. 

Lady  W.  Too  well,  too  well!     I  have  seen  too 
Wait.  I  told  you  at  first  I  knew  the  hand.  A  wo- 
man's hand!     The  rascal  writes  a  sort  of  a  large 
band  3  a  Komau  hand.     I  saw  there  was  a  throat  to 
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be  cut  presently.    If  he  were  my  soil,  as  he  is  ray 


nephew,  I'd  pistol  him 

Foi.  Oh,  treachery! — But  are  yon  sure,  Sir 
Rowland,  it  is  his  writing'? 

Wait.  Sure!  Am  I  here?  Do  I  live?  Do  I  love 
this  pearl  of  India?  I  have  twenty  letters  in  my 
pocket  from  him,  in  the  same  character. 

Lady  W.  How  ! 

Foi.  Oh!  what  luck  it  is,  Sir  Rowland,  that  yon 
were  present  at  this  juncture!  this  was  the  business 
that  brought  Mr.  Mirabell  disguised  to  Madam  Mil- 
lamant  this  afternoon.  I  thought  something  was  con- 
triving, when  he  stole  by  me  and  would  have  hiddea 
his  face. 

Lady  W,  How,  how  !  T  heard  the  villain  was  io 
the  house,  indeed;  and  now  I  remember,  my  niece 
went  away  abruptly,  when  Sir  Wilful  was  to  have 
made  his  addresses. 

Foi.  Then,  then,  madam,  Mr.  Mirabell  waited 
for  her  in  her  chamber ;  but  I  would  not  tell  your 
ladyship,  to  discompose  you  when  you  were  to  re- 
ceive Sir  Rowland. 

Wait.  Enough  ;  his  dale  is  short. 

Foi.  No,  good  Sir  Rowland,  don't  incur  the  law. 

Wait.  Law  !  I  care  not  for  law.  I  can  but  die,  and 
'tis  in  a  good  cause.  My  lady  shall  be  satisfied  of 
my  truth  and  innocence,  though  it  cost  me  ray  life. 

Lady  W.  No,  dear  Sir  Rowland,  don't  fight.  If 
you  should  be  killed  I  must  never  shew  my  face; 
or  hanged — Oh  '  consider  my  reputation.  Sir  Row- 
land— No,  you  sha'n't  fight.  I'll  go  in  and  examine 
ray  niece;  I'll  make  her  confess.  I  conjure  yon, 
Sir  Rowland,  by  all  your  Jove,  not  to  fight. 

Wait.  I  am  charmed,  madam;  I  obey.  But  some 
proof  you  must  let  me  give  you  ;  I'll  go  for  a  black 
box,  which  contains  the  writings  of  my  whole  es- 
tate, and  deliver  that  into  your  hands. 

Lady  W.  Ay,  dear  Sir  Rowland,  that  will  be 
some  comCort — Bring  the  black  box. 

Wait.  And  may  I  presume  to  bring  a  contract  to 
be  signed  this  night?   May  I  hope  so  far? 

Lady  W.  Bring  what  you  will;  but  come  alive, 
pray  come  alive.     Oh  !  this  is  a  happy  discovery. 

Waif.  Dead  or  alive  I'll  come ;  and  married  we 
will  be  in  spite  of  treachery.  Come,  my  buxom 
widow  : 

Ere  long,  you  shall  substantial  proof  receive 
That  I'm  an  arraul  knight. 

Foi.  Or  arrant  knave.  \_E.veunt. 

ACT  V — Scene  J.— The  same. 
Lady  Wishfort  and  Foible. 

Lady  W.  Out  of  my  house,  out  of  my  house,  thou 
viper,  thou  serpent,  that  I  have  fostered  !  thou  bo- 
som traitress,  that  I  raised  from  nothing!  Begone, 
begone,  begone,  go,  go?  That  I  took  from  washing 
of  old  gauze  and  weaving  of  dead  hair,  with  a  bleak 
blue  nose,  over  a  cbafling-dish  of  starved  embers, 
and  dining  behind  a  traverse-rag,  in  a  shop  no 
bigger  than  a  bird-cage — go,  go,  starve  again, 
do,  do ! 

Foi.  Dear  madam,  I'll  beg  pardon  on  ray  knees. 

Lady  W.  Away,  out,  out!  go  set  up  for  yourself 
again  !  do,  drive  a  trade,  do,  with  your  three-pen- 
nyworth of  small  ware,  Haunting  upon  a  pack- 
thread, under  a  brandy-seller's  bulk,  or  against  a 
dead  wall  by  a  ballad-monger.  Go,  hangout  an  old 
frisoneer-gorget,  with  a  yard  of  yellow  colberteen, 
do;  an  old  gnawed  mask,  two  rows  of  pins,  and  a 
child's  fiddle  ;  a  glass  necklace,  with  the  beads 
broken,  and  a  quilted  night-cap  with  one  ear.  Go, 
go,  drive  a  trade.  These  were  your  commodities, 
you  treacherous  trull!  this  was  the  merchandize 
you  dealt  in,  when  I  took  you  into  my  house,  placed 
you  next  myself,  and  made  you  governante  of  my 
whole  family.  You  have  forgotten  this,  have  you, 
!  now  you  have  feathered  your  nest? 

Foi.  No,  no,  dear  madam.  Do  but  hear  me; 
have  but  a  moment's  patience,  I'll  confess  all.  Mr.' 
Mirabell  seduced  me ;  I  am  not  the  first  that  he  has 
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wheedled  with  his  disseinblinp;  tongue  :  your  lady- 
ship's own  wisdom  has  been  deluded  by  him,  then 
how  should  I,  a  poor  ignorant,  defend  myselH  Oh  ! 
madam,  if  you  knew  bat  what  he  promised  me,  and 
how  he  assured  me  your  ladyship  should  come  to 
no  damage ;  or  else  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
should  not  have  bribed  me  to  conspire  against  so 
good,  so  sweet,  so  kind  a  lady  as  you  have  been 
to  me. 

Lady  W.  No  damage!  What,  to  betray  me,  and 
marry  me  to  a  cast-serving  man?  No  damage! 
Oil  !   thou  frontless  impudence! 

Foi.  Pray,  do  but  hear  me,  madam  !  He  could 
not  marry  your  ladyship,  madam;  no,  indeed,  his 
marriage  was  to  have  been  void  in  law ;  for  he  was 
married  to  nie  first,  to  secure  your  ladyship.  Yes, 
indeed,  I  inquired  of  the  law  in  that  case  before  I 
would  meddle  or  make. 

Lady  W.  What  then,  I  have  been  yourproperty, 
have  I?  I  have  been  convenient  to  you,  it  seems, 
while  you  were  catering  for  Mirabell,  I  have  been 
broker  for  yonf  This  exceeds  all  precedent;  I  am 
brought  to  fine  uses,  to  become  a  botcher  of  second- 
hand marriages  between  Abigails  and  Andrews  ! 
I'll  couple  you.  Yes,  I'll  baste  you  together,  you 
and  your  Philander.  I'll  Duke's-place  you,  as  I'm 
a  person.  Your  turtle  is  in  custody  already  :  you 
shall  coo  in  the  same  cage,  if  there  be  a  constable 
or  warrant  in  the  parish.  [Exit. 

Foi.  Oh!  that  ever  I  was  born!  Oh  1  that  I  was 
ever  married  !  A  bride,  ay,  I  shall  be  a  Bridewell 
■bride,  oh ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Fainall. 

Mrs.  F.  Poor  Foible,  what's  the  matter? 

Foi.  Oh!  madam,  my  lady's  gone  for  a  consta- 
ble ;  I  shall  be  had  to  a  justice,  and  put  to  Bride- 
well to  beat  hemp.  Poor  VVaitwell's  gone  to  prison 
already. 

Mrs.  F.  Have  a  good  heart,  Foible;  Mirabell's 
gone  to  give  security  for  him.'  This  is  all  Mar- 
wood's  and  my  husband's  doing. 

Foi.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it,  madam ;  she  was  in 
my  lady's  closet,  and  overheard  all  that  you  said  to 
me  before  dinner.  She  sent  the  letter  to  my  lady; 
and  that  missing  effect,  Mr.  Fainall  laid  this  plot 
to  arrest  Waitwell,  when  he  pretended  to  gd  for  the 
papers ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Marwood  de- 
clared all  to  my  lady. 

Mrs.  T.  Was  there  no  mention  made  of  me  in 
the  letter?  My  mother  does  not  suspect  my  being 
in  the  confederacy ;  I  fancy  Marwood  has  not  told 
her,  though  she  has  told  my  husband. 

Foi.  Yes,  madam  ;  but  my  lady  did  not  see  that 
part :  we  stifled  the  letter  before  she  read  so  far. 
Has  that  mischievous  devil  told  Mr.  Fainall  of  your 
ladyship,  then? 

Mrs.  F.  Ay,  all's  out;  my  affair  with  Mirabell, 
everything  discovered.  This  is  the  last  day  of  our 
living  together,  that's  my  comfort. 

Foi.  Indeed,  madam,  and  so  'tis  a  comfort  if  you 
knew  all  :  he  has  been  even  with  your  ladyship ; 
which  I  could  have  told  you  long  enough  since  ; 
but  I  love  to  keep  peace  and  quietness  by  my  good 
will :  I  had  rather  bring  friends  together,  than  set 
them  at  a  distance.  But  Mrs.  Marwood  and  he  are 
nearer  related  than  ever  their  parents  thought  for. 

Mrs.  F.  Say'st  thou  so,  Foible?  Canst  thou 
prove  this  ? 

Foi.  I  can  take  my  oath  of  it,  madam  ;  so  can 
Mrs.  Mincing.  M'e  have  had  many  a  fair  word  from 
Madam  Marwood,  to  conceal  something  that  passed 
in  our  chamber  one  evening  when  we  were  at  Hyde- 
park  ;  and  we  were  thought  to  have  gone  a  walk- 
ing: but  we  went  up  unawares — though  we  were 
sworn  to  secrecy,  too;  Madam  Marwood  took  a 
book,  and  swore  us  both  upon  it;  but  it  was  bnt  a 
book  of  poems.  So  long  as  it  was  not  a  Bible  oath, 
we  may  break  it  wiih  a  safe  conscience. 

Mr.i.  F.  This  discovery  is  the  most  opportune 
thing  I  could  wish. — Now,  Mincing, 
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Enter  MiNClNG. 

Min.  My  lady  would  speak  with  Mr.s.  Foible, 
mem.  Mr.  Mirabell  is  with  her  ;  he  has  set  your 
spouse  at  liberty,  Mrs.  Foible,  and  would  have  yoa 
hide  yourself  in  my  lady's  closet,  till  ray  old  lady's 
anger  is  abated.  Oh  !  my  old  lady  is  in  a  perilous 
passion  at  something  Mr.  Fainall  has  said ;  he 
swears,  and  my  old  lady  cries.  There's  a  fearful 
hurricane,  I  vow.  He  says,  mem,  now  that  he'll 
have  my  lady's  fortune  made  over  to  him,  or  he'll 
be  divorced. 

Mrs,  F.  Does  your  lady  or  Mirabell  know  that? 

Min.  Yes,  mem,  they  have  sent  me  to  see  if  Sir 
Wilful  be  sober,  and  to  bring  him  to  them.  My 
lady  is  resolved  to  have  him,  I  think,  rather  than 
lose  such  a  vast  sum  as  six.  thousand  pounds.  Oh! 
come,  Mrs.  Foible,  I  hear  my  old  lady. 

Mrs.  F.  Foible,  you  most  tell  Mincing,  that  she 
must  prepare  to  vouch  when  I  call  her. 

Foi.  Yes,  yes,  madam. 

Min.  Oh!  yes,  mem,  I'll  vouch  anything  for  your 
ladyship's  service,  be  what  it  will.   [E.riV  ivith  Foi. 

Enter  Lady  Wishfort  and  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Lady  W.  Oh !  my  dear  friend,  how  can  I  enu- 
merate the  benefits  that  I  have  received  from  your 
goodness  ?  To  you  I  owe  the  timely  discovery  of 
the  false  vows  of  Mirabell ;  to  you  I  owe  the  de- 
tection of  the  impostor  Sir  Rowland ;  and  now  you 
are  become  an  intercessor  with  my  son-in-law,  to 
save  the  honour  of  my  house,  and  compound  for  the 
frailties  of  my  daughter.  Well,  friend,  yon  are 
enough  to  reconcile  me  to  the  bad  world,  or  else  I 
would  retire  to  deserts  and  solitudes,  and  feed 
harmless  sheep  by  groves  and  purling  streams. 
Dear  Marwood,  let  us  leave  the  world,  and  retire 
by  ourselves,  and  be  shepherdesses. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Let  us  first  despatch  the  affair  in 
hand,  madam;  we  shall  have  leisure  to  think  of  re- 
tirement afterwards.  Here  is  one  who  is  concerned 
in  the  treaty. 

Lady  W.  Oh  !  daughter,  daughter,  is  it  possible 
thou  sbouldst  be  my  child,  bone  of  my  bone,  and 
flesh  of  my  flesh  ?  and,  as  I  may  say,  another  me, 
and  yet  transgress  the  minute  particle  of  severe 
virtue?  Is  it  possible  you  should  lean  aside  to 
iniquity,  who  have  been  cast  in  the  direct  mould 
of  virtue? 

Mrs.  F.  I  don't  understand  your  ladyship. 

Lady  W.  Not  understand!  Why,  have  yon  not 
been  naught?  have  you  not  been  sophisticated? 
Not  understand?  here  I  am  ruined  to  compound 
for  your  caprices  ;  I  must  part  with  my  plate 
and  my  jewels,  and  ruin  my  niece,  and  all  little 
enough — 

Mrs.  F.  I  am  wronged  and  abused,  and  so  are 
you.  'Tis  a  false  accusation;  as  false  as  your 
friend  there;  ay,  or  your  friend's  friend,  my  false 
husband. 

Mrs.  Mar,  My  friend,  Mrs.  Fainall?  your  hus- 
band my  friend  !   What  do  yon  mean! 

Mrs,  F.  I  know  what  I  mean,Tnadam,  and  so  do 
you;  and  so  shall  the  world,  at  a  time  convenient. 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  passionate, 
madam.  More  temper  would  look  more  like  inno- 
cence— But  I  have  done.  I  am  sorry  my  zeal  to 
serve  your  ladyship  and  family  should  admit  of  mis- 
construction, or  make  me  liable  to  aftronts.  Yoa 
will  pardon  me,  madam,  if  I  meddle  no  more 
with  an  aflair,  in  which  I  am  not  personally  con- 
cerned. 

Lady  W.  Oh  !  dear  friend,  I  am  so  ashamed  that 
you  should  meet  with  such  returns;  3'ou  ought  to 
ask  pardon  on  your  knees,  ungrateful  creature!  she 
deserves  more  from  you,  than  all  your  life  can  ac- 
complish. Oh  !  don't  leave  me  destitute  in  this  per- 
plexity ;  no,  stick  to  me,  my  good  genius. 

Mrs.  F.  I  tell  you,  madam,  you'i-e  abused. — 
Stick"  to  yoa!  ay,  like  a  leach,  to  suck  your  best 
blood  :  she'll  drop  off,  ^yhen  she's  full.    Madam, 
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you  sha'n't  pawn  a  bodkin,  nor  part  with  a  brass 
coonter,  in  composition  for  me.  Let'em  prove  their 
aspersions ;  I  know  mj  own  innocence,  and  dare 
stand  a  trial.  {^Exif, 

Lady  W.  Why,  if  she  should  be  innocent;  if  she 
should  be  wronged  after  all,  ehf  I  don't  know  what 
to  think ;  and  I  promise  yon,  her  education  has 
been  very  unexceptionable ;  I  may  say  it ;  for  I 
chiefly  made  it  my  own  care  to  initiate  her  very  in- 
fancy in  the  rudiments  of  virtue,  and  to  impress 
upon  her  tender  years  a  young  odium  and  aversion 
to  the  very  sight  of  men  ;  ay,  friend,  she  would  ha' 
shrieked  if  she  had  but  seen  a  man,  till  she  was  in 
her  teens.  As  I'm  a  person,  'tis  true..  She  was  ne- 
ver sudered  to  play  with  a  male  child,  though  but 
in  coats ;  nay,  her  very  babies  were  of  tlie  femi- 
nine gender.  Oh  !  she  never  looked  a  man  in  the 
face,  but  her  own  father,  or  the  chaplain  ;  and  him 
■we  made  a  shift  to  put  upon  her  for  a  woman,  by 
the  help  of  his  long  garments  and  his  sleek  face,  till 
she  was  going  in  her  fifteen. 

Mrs.  Mar.  'Twas  much  she  should  be  deceived 
so  long. 

Lady  W.  I  warrant  you,  or  she  would  never  have 
borne  to  be  catechized  by  him,  and  have  heard  his 
long  lectures  against  singing  and  dancing,  and  such 
debaucheries,  and  going  to  filthy  plays,  and  profane 
music-meetings.  Oh!  she  would  have  swooned  at 
the  sight  or  name  of  an  obscene  play-book :  and 
can  I  think,  after  all  this,  that  my  daughter  can  be 
naught  1  and  thought  it  excommunication  to  set  her 
foot  within  the  door  of  a  playhouse.  Oh !  dear 
friend,  I  can't  believe  it.  No,  no  ;  as  she  says,  let 
him  prove  it,  let  him  prove  it! 

Mrs.  Mar,  Prove  it,  madam !  what,  and  have 
your  name  prostituted  in  a  public  court ;  yours  and 
your  daughter's  reputation  worried  at  the  bar  by  a 
pack  of  bawling  lawyers!  to  be  ushered  in  with  an 
O-3'es  of  scandal ;  and  have  your  case  opened  by 
an  old  fumbler,  in  a  coif  like  a  man-midwife,  to 
bring  your  daughter's  infamy  to  light ;  to  be  a 
theme  for  legal  punsters  and  qnibblers  by  the  sta- 
tute; and  become  a  jest,  against  a  rule  of  court, 
where  there  is  no  precedent  fora  jest  in  any  record; 
not  even  in  Doomsday-book  ;  to  discompose  the 
gravity  of  the  bench,  and  provoke  naughty  interro- 
gatories in  more  naughty  law  Latin. 

Lady  W.  Oh!  'tis  very  hard! 

Mrs.  Mar.  And,  then,  to  have  my  young  revel- 
lers of  the  Temple  take  notes,  like  'prentices  at  a 
conventicle ;  and  after  talk  it  over  again  in  com- 
mons, or  before  drawers  in  an  eating-house. 

Lady  W.  Worse  and  worse ! 

Mrs.  Mar.  Nay,  this  is  nothing  ;  if  it  would  end 
here, 'twere  well.  But  it  must  after  this  be  con- 
signed by  the  short-hand  writers  to  the  public  press, 
and  from  thence  be  transferred  to  the  hands,  nay, 
into  the  throats  and  lungs  of  hawkers,  with  voices 
more  licentious  than  the  loud  flounder-man's  ;  and 
this  you  mnst  hear  till  3'ou  are  stunned  ;  nay,  you 
must  hear  nothing  else  for  some  days. 

Lady  W.  Oh!  'tis  insupportable.  No,  no,  dear 
friend;  make  it  up,  make  it  up  !  ay,  ay,  I'll  com- 
pound. I'll  give  up  all,  myself  and  my  all,  my 
niece  and  her  all  ;  anything,  everything,  for  com- 
position. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Nay,  madam,  I  advise  nothing ;  I  only 
lay  before  you,  as  a  friend,  the  inconveniences 
which  perhaps  you  have  overseen.  Here  comes 
Mr.  Famall;  if  he  will  be  satisfied  to  huddle  up  all 
in  silence,  I  shall  be  glad.  You  must  think  I  would 
rather  congratulate  than  condole  with  you. 

Enter  Fain  ALL. 

Lady  W.  Ay,  ay,  I  do  not  doubt  it,  dear  Mar- 
wood  :  no,  no,  I  do  not  doubt  it. 

Fain.  Well,  madam,  I  have  suffered  myself  to 
be  overcome  by  the  importunity  of  this  lady,  your 
friend;  and  am  content  you  shall  enjoy  your  own 
proper  estate  during  life,  on  condition  yon  oblige 
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yourself  never  to  marry,  under  such  penalty  as  1 
think  convenient. 

Lady  W.  Never  to  marry  ! 

Fain.  No  more  Sir  Rowlands  ;  the  next  impos- 
ture may  not  be  so  timely  detected. 

Mrs.  Mar.  That  condition,  I  dare  answer,  m 
lady  will  consent  to  without  difficulty  ;  she  has  afij 
ready  but  too  much  experienced  the  perfidiousnes!'. 
of  men.  Besides,  madam,  when  we  retire  to  our  pas- 
toral solitude,  we  shall  bid  adieu  to  all  otheii 
thoughts. 

Lady  W.  Ay,  that's  true. 

Fain.  Next,  my  wife  shall  settle  on  me  the  rd 
mainder  of  her  fortune,  not  made  over  already  ;  ancij 
for  her  maintenance  depend  entirely  on  ray  discre* 
tion. 

Lady  W.  This  is  most  inhumanly  savage ;  exi 
ceeding  the  barbarity  of  a  Muscovite  husband. 

Fain.  I  learned  it  from  his  czarish  majesty's  retit 
nue,  in  a  winter  evening's  conference  over  brand'i 
and  pepper,  amongst  other  sectets  of  matriraonji 
and  policy,  as  they  are  at  present  practised  in  thti 
northern  hemisphere.  But  this  most  be  agreed  untoi 
and  that  positively.  Lastly,  I  will  be  endowed,  in 
right  of  my  wife,  with  that  six  thousand  poundii 
which  is  the  moiety  of  Mrs.  Millamant's  fortune  ii 
your  possession,  and  which  she  has  forfeited  (as 
will  appear  by  the  last  will  and  testament  of  you 
deceased  husband.  Sir  Jonathan  Wishfort)  by  he 
disobedience  in  contracting  herself  against  yonn 
consent  or  knowledge  ;  and  by  refusing  the  oft'eret 
match  with  Sir  Wilful  Witwould,  which  you,  likk 
a  careful  aunt,  had  provided  for  her. 

Lady  W.  My  nephew  was  non  compos,  and  conl* 
not  make  his  addresses. 

Fain.  I  come  to  make  demands ;  I'll  hear  m 
objections. 

Lady  W.  You  will  grant  me  time  to  com 
sider  1 

Fain.  Yes,  while  the  instrument  is  drawing,  t(( 
which  you  must  set  your  hand  till  more  sufficient 
deeds  caii  be  perfected,  which  I  will  take  care  shal 
be  done  with  all  possible  speed ;  in  the  meanwhile 
I  will  go  for  the  said  instrument,  and,  till  mj'  re> 
turn,  you  may  balance  this  matter  in  your  own  dis 
cretion.  [Exit 

Lady  W,  This  insolence  is  beyond  all  precedent 
all  parallel.  Must  I  be  subject  to  this  merciles;: 
villain? 

Mrs.  Mar.  'Tis  severe,  indeed,  madam,  that  yor 
should  smart  for  your  daughter's  failings. 

Lady  W.  'Twas  against  my  consent  that  she  mar 
ried  this  barbarian  ;  but  she  would  have  him,  thouglj 
her  year  was  not  out.  Ah  !  her  first  husband,  m« 
son  Languish,  would  nothave  carried  it  thus.  Well 
that  was  my  choice,  this  is  hers  ;  she  is  matchet 
now  with  a  witness  :  I  shall  be  mad,  dear  friendi 
Is  there  no  comfort  for  me?  Must  I  live  to  be  con 
fiscated  at  this  rebel-rate  ?  Here  come  two  more  0( 
my  Egyptian  plagues,  too. 

Enter  MRS.  MiLLAMANT  nnd  SirWilful. 

Sir  W.  Aunt,  your  servant. 

Lady  W.  Out,  caterpillar!  call  not  me  aunt;  ] 
know  thee  not. 

iS'ir  W.  I  confess  I  have  been  a  little  in  disguise 
as  they  say — 'Sheart!  and  I'm  sorry  for't.  Wha 
would  you  have?  I  hope  I  committed  no  oftence 
aunt;  and  if  I  did,  I  am  willing  to  make  satisfac' 
tion;  and  what  can  a  man  say  fairer?  If  I  hav« 
broken  anything,  I'll  pay  for't,  an  it  cost  a  pound 
and  so  let  that  content  for  what's  past,  and  inaki 
no  more  words.  For  what's  to  come,  to  pleasun 
you,  I'm  willing  to  marry  my  cousin:  so.pray,  let'i 
all  be  friends;  she  and  I  are  agreed  upon  the  mat 
ter  before  a  witness. 

Lady  W.  How's  this,  dear  niece  1  Have  I  an; 
comfort?    Can  this  be  true? 

Mrs.  Mill.  I  am  content  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  yon' 
repose,  madam;  and  to  convince  yon  that  I  had  n« 
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I  hand  in  tbe  plot,  as  yoa  were  misinformed,  I  have 
laid  my  commands  on  Mirabell  to  come  in  person, 
and  be  a  witness  tliat  I  give  my  hand  to  this  flower 
of  knighthood ;  and  for  the  contract  that  passed  be- 
tween Mirabell  and  me,  I  have  obliged  liim  to 
make  a  resignation  of  it  in  your  ladyship's  pre- 
sence :  he  is  without,  and  waits  your  leave  for 
admittance. 

I  Lady  W,  Well,  I'll  swear  I  am  something  revived 
at  (bis  testimony  of  your  obedience;  but  I  cannot 
admit  that  traitor:  I  fear  I  cannot  fortify  myself  to 
support  his  appearance.  He  is  as  terrible  to  me  as 
a  Gorgon  ;  if  I  see  him,  I  fear  I  shall  turn  to  stone, 
and  petrify  incessantly. 

Mrs.  Mill.  If  yoa  disoblige  him,  he  may  resent 
year  refusal,  and  insist  upon  the  contract  still. 
Then  'tis  the  last  time  he  will  be  oft'ensive  to  you. 
Lady  W.  Are  you  sure  it  will  be  the  last  time  ? 
If  I  were  sure  of  that — Shall  I  never  see  him 
again? 

Mrs.  Mill.  Sir  Wilful,  you  and  he  are  to  travel 
together,  are  you  not? 

SirW.  'Sheart!  the  gentleman's  a  civil  gentle- 
man, aunt ;  let  him  come  in  :  why  we  are  sworn 
brothers,  and  fellow-travellers.  We  are  to  be  Py- 
lades  and  Orestes,  he  and  I ;  he  is  to  be  my  inter- 
preter in  foreign  parts.  He  has  been  over  seas  once 
'already;  and  with  proviso  that  I  marry  my  cousin, 
'will  cross  'em  once  again,  only  to  bear  me  company. 
'Sheart!  I'll  call  him  in  ;  an  I  set  on't  once,  he 
shall  come  in,  and  see  who'll  hinder  him.  {Goes  to 
the  door,  and  hems. ) 

Mrs.  Mar.  This  is  precious  fooling,  if  it  would 
pass ;  but  I'll  know  the  bottom  of  it. 

Lady  W.  Oh  !  dear  Marwood,  yoa  are  not  going? 
Mrs.  Mar.  Not  far,  madam  ;  I'll  return  immedi- 
ately. [Exit. 
Enter  Mirabell. 
Sir  W.  Look  up,  man,  I'll  stand  by  you.  'Sbud  ! 
an  she  do  frown,  she  can't  kill  yoa  ;  besides,  hark- 
ye !  she  dare  not  frown  desperately,  because  her 
'  face  is  none  of  her  own  :  'sheart!  and  she  should, 
'  her  forehead  would  wrinkle    like   the   coat  of  a 
'cream-cheese;  but  mam  for  that,  fellow-travel- 

i      Mir.  If  a  deep  sense  of  the  many  injuries  I  have 
I  offered  to  so  good  a  lady,  with  a  sincere  remorse, 
and  a  hearty  contrition,  can  but  obtain  the  least 
;  glance  of  compassion,  I  am  too  happy.  Ah !  madam, 
i  there  was  a  time,  but  let  it  be  forgotten  ;  I  confess 
i  I  have  deservedly  forfeited  the  high  place  I  once 
held,  of  sighing  at  your  feet !  nay,  kill  me  not,  by 
turning  from  me  in  disdain,  I  come  not  to  plead  for 
favour;  nay,  not  for  pardon  ;  I  am  a  suppliant  only 
for  pity ;  I  am  going  where  I  never  shall  behold  you 
more.  [yourself,  then. 

Sir  W.  How,  fellow-traveller !  you  shall  go  by 
Mir.  Let  me  be  pitied  first,  and  afterwards  for- 
gotten :  I  ask  no  more. 

Sir  W.  By'r  lady,  a  very  reasonable  request,  and 
will  costyou  nothing,  aunt.  Come,  come,  forgive  and 
forget,  aunt ;  why  yon  must,  an  yon  are  a  Christian. 
Mir.  Consider,  madam,  in  reality,  you  could  not 
receive  much  prejudice  ;  it  was  an  innocent  device, 
though  I  confess  it  had  a  face  of  guiltiness;  it  was 
at  most,  an  artifice  which  love  contrived  ;  and  er- 
rors which  love  produces,  have  ever  been  accounted 
Tenial.  At  least,  think  it  is  punishment  enough, 
that  I  have  lost  what  in  my  heart  I  hold  most  dear; 
that  to  your  cruel  indignation  I  have  offered  ap  this 
beauty,  and  with  her,  my  peace  and  quiet;  nay,  all 
my  hopes  of  future  comfort. 

Sir  W.  An  he  does  not  move  me,  would  I  may 
never  be  o'the  quorum.  An  it  were  not  as  good  a 
deed  as  to  drink,  to  give  her  to  him  again,  I  would 
I  might  never  take  shipping.  Aunt,if  you  don't  for- 
give quickly,  I  shall  melt,  I  can  tell  you  that.  My 
contract  went  no  further  than  a  little  mouth-glue, 
and  that's  hardly  dry ;  one  doleful  sigh  more  from 
my  fellow-traveller,  and  'tis  dissolved. 
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Lady  W .  Well,  nephew,  npon  your  account — 
Ah!  he  has  a  false,  insinuating  tongue.  Well,  sir, 
I  will  stifle  my  just  resentment,  at  my  nephew's  re- 
quest; I  will  endeavour  what  I  can  to  forget,  but 
on  pro^  iso  that  you  resign  the  contract  with  my 
niece  immediately. 

Mir.  It  is  in  writing,  and  with  papers  of  concern ; 
but  I  have  sent  my  servant  for  it,  and  will  deliver 
it  to  yoa  with  all  acknowledgments  for  your  tran- 
scendent goodness. 

Lady  W.  Ob  I  he  has  witchcraft  in  his  eyes  and 
tongue.  When  I  did  not  see  liira,  I  could  have 
bribed  a  villain  to  his  assassination;  but  his  ap- 
pearance rakes  the  embers  which  have  so  long  laia 
smothered  in  my  breast.     (^  Aside.')  ^ 

Enter  Fainall  and  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Fain.  Your  debate  of  deliberation,  madam,  is  ex- 
pired. Here  is  the  instrument,  are  you  prepared 
to  sign  1 

Lady  W.  If  I  were  prepared,  I  am  not  em- 
powered. My  niece  exerts  a  lawful  claim,  having 
matched  herself,  by  my  direction,  to  Sir  Wilful. 

Fain.  That  sham  is  too  gross  to  pass  on  me  ; 
though  'tis  imposed  on  you,  madam. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Sir,  I  have  given  my  consent. 

Mir.  And,  sir,  I  have  resigned  my  pretensions.     ^ 

Sir  W.  And,  sir,  I  assert  my  right;  and  will 
maintain  it  in  defiance  of  you,  sir,  and  of  your  in- 
strument. 'Sheart!  an  yoa  talk  of  an  instrument, 
sir,  I  have  an  old  fox  by  my  thigh  shall  hack  your 
instrument  of  ram  vellum  to  shreds,  sir:  it  shall 
not  be  sufficient  for  a  mittimus,  or  a  tailor's  mea- 
sure; therefore,  withdraw  your  instrument,  or  by'r 
lady,  I  shall  draw  mine. 

Lady  W.  Hold,  nephew,  hold ! 

Mrs.  Mill.  Good  Sir  Wilful,  respite  your  valour. 

Fain.  Indeed!  Are  you  provided  of  your  guard, 
with  your  single  beef-eater  there  1  But  I  am  pre- 
pared for  you  ;  and  insist  upon  my  first  proposal. 
You  shall  submit  your  own  estate  to  my  manage- 
ment, and  absolutely  make  over  my  wife's  to  my 
sole  use,  as  pursuant  to  the  purport  and  tenor  of 
this  other  covenant.  I  suppose,  madam,  your  con- 
sent is  not  requisite  in  this  case ;  nor,  Mr.  Mira- 
bell, your  resignation ;  nor,  Sir  Wilful,  your  right. 
You  may  draw  your  fox,  if  you  please,  sir,  and 
make  a  bear-garden  flourish  somewhere  else;  for 
here  it  will  not  avail.  This,  my  Lady  Wishfort, 
must  be  subscribed,  or  your  darling  daughter's 
turned  adrift,  to  sink  or  swim,  as  she  and  the  car- 
rent  of  this  lewd  town  can  agree. 

Lady  W.  Is  there  no  means,  no  remedj',  to  stop 
my  rain?  Ungrateful  wretch  !  dost  thou  not  owe 
thy  being,  thy  subsistence  to  my  daughter's  fortune? 

Fain.  I'll  answer  joa  when  I  have  the  rest  of  it 
in  my  possession. 

Mir.  But  that  you  would  not  accept  of  a  remedy 
from  my  hands — I  own  I  have  not  deserved  you 
should  owe  any  obligation  to  me ;  or  else,  perhaps, 
I  could  advise. 

Lady  W.  Oh!  what,  what?  to  save  me  and  my 
child  from  ruin,  from  want,  I'll  forgive  all  that's 
past;  nay,  I'll  consent  to  anything  to  come,  to  be 
delivered  from  this  tyranny. 

Mir.  Ay,  madam;  but  that  is  too  late;  my  re- 
ward is  intercepted.  You  have  disposed  of  her, 
who  only  could  have  made  me  a  compensation  for 
all  my  services  ?  but  be  it  as  it  may,  I  am  resolved 
I'll  serve  you ;  you  shall  not  be  wronged  in  this 
savage  manner. 

Lady  W.  How,  dear  Mr.  Mirabell,  can  you  be 
so  generous  at  last !  But  it  is  not  possible.  Hark- 
ye !  I'll  break  my  nephew's  match ;  you  shall  have 
my  niece  yet,  and  all  her  fortune,  if  you  can  but 
save  me  from  this  imminent  danger. 

Mir.  Will  you  ?  I  take  you  at  your  word.  I 
ask  no  more.  I  must  have  leave  for  two  criminals 
to  appear. 

Lady  W.  Ay,  ay ;  anybody, anybody ! 

Mir,  Foible  is  one,  and  a  penitent. 
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Enter  MRS.  Fainall,  Foible,  and  Mincing. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Oh  !  my  shame  !  (Mirabell  and  Lady 
W.  go  to  Mrs.  F.  and  Foible.)  these  corrnpt  things 
are  brought  hither  to  expose  me.    (To  Fainall.) 

Fain.  If  it  must  all  come  out,  why  let  'em  know 
it;  'lis  but  the  way  of  the  world:  that  shall  not 
urge  me  to  relinquish  one  tittle  of  my  terms;  no,  I 
will  insist  the  more.  [of  it. 

Foi.  Yes,  indeed,  madam,  I'll  take  my  Bible  oath 

Min.  And  so  will  I,  mem. 

Lady  W.  Oh!  Marwood,  Marwood,  art  thou 
false?  My  friend  deceive  me!  Hast  thou  been  a 
wicked  accomplice  with  that  proHigate  man? 

Mrs.  Mar.  Have  you  so  much  ingratitude  and 
injuhtice  to  give  credit  against  your  friend,  to  the 
aspersions  of  two  such  mercenary  trulls  1 

Min.  3Iercenary,  mem  I  I  scorn  your  words.  'Tis 
true  we  found  you  and  Mr.  Fainall  in  the  blue  gar- 
ret; by  the  same  token,  you  swore  us  to  secrecy 
upon  Messalina's  poems.  Mercenary !  no,  if  we 
would  have  been  mercenary,  we  should  have  held 
our  tongues  ;  you  would  have  bribed  us  sutficiently. 

Fain.  Go,  you  are  an  insignificant  thing.    Well, 
what  are  you  the  better  for  this  t  Is  this  Mr.  Mira- 
bell's  expedient?    I'll  be  put  oft"  no  longer;  you, 
,  thing,  that  was  a  wife,  shall  smart  for  this. 

Mrs.F.  I  despise  you,  and  defy  your  malice; 
you  have  aspersed  me  wrongfully.  I  have  proved 
your  falsehood:  go,  you  and  your  treacherous — I 
will  not  blame  it,  but  starve  together;  perish. 

Fain.  Not  while  you  are  worth  a  groat,  indeed, 
my  dear ;  madam,  I'll  be  fooled  no  longer. 

Lady  W.  Ah  !  Mr.  Mirabell,  this  is  small  com- 
fort, the  detection  of  this  affair. 

Mir.  Oh !  in  good  time.  Your  leave  for  the  other 
offender  and  penitent  to  appear,  madam. 

Enter  WaITWI'.LL,  loith  a  box  of  writings. 

Lady  W.  Oh  !  Sir  Rowland— Well,  rascal. 

Wait.  What  your  ladyship  pleases.  I  have 
brought  the  black  box  at  last,  madam.      [promise. 

Mir.  Give  it  me,  madam  ;  you  remember  your 

Lady  W.  Ay,  dear  sir. 

Mir.  Where  are  the  gentlemen? 

Wail.  At  hand,  sir,  rubbing  their  eyes ;  just 
risen  from  sleep. 

Fain.  'Sdealh!  what's  this  to  me?  I'll  not  wait 
your  private  concerns. 

Enter  Petulant  rtWWiTWouLD. 

Pet.  How  now,  what's  the  matter?  whose  hand's 
out? 

Wit.  Heyday!  what,  are  you  all  together,  like 
players  at  the  end  of  the  last  act  ? 

Mir.  You  may  remember,  gentlemen,  I  once  re- 
quested your  hands  as  witnesses  to  a  certain  parch- 
ment, [set  his  mark. 

Wit.  Ay,  I  do,  my  hand  I  remember ;  Petulant 

Mir.  You  wrong  him,  his  name  is  fairly  written, 
as  shall  appear.  You  do  not  remember,  gentlemen, 
anything  of  what  that  parchment  contained.  {Un- 
doing the  box. ) 

Wit.  No. 

Pet.  Not  I.    [  writ,  I  read  nothing.       [promise. 

3/«V.  Very  well,  now  you  shall  know.  Madam,  your 

Lady  W.  Ay,  ay,  sir,  upon  my  honour. 

Mir.  Mr.  Fainall,  it  is  now  time  that  you  should 
know,  that  your  lady,  while  she  was  at  her  own  dis- 
I>osal,  and  before  you  had,  by  your  insinuations, 
wheedled  her  out  of  a  pretended  settlement  of  the 
greatest  part  of  her  fortune — 

Fain.  Sir,  pretended! 

Mir.  Yes,  sir;  I  say,  that  this  lady,  while  a 
widow,  having  it  seems  received  some  cautions  re- 
specting your  inconstancy  and  tyranny  of  temper, 
which,  from  her  own  partial  opinion  and  fondness  of 
you,  she  could  never  have  suspected  ;  she  did,  I 
say,  by  the  wholesome  advice  of  friends,  and  of 
sages  learned  in  the  laws  of  this  land,  deliver  this 
same  as  her  act  and  deed  to  me  in  trust,  and  to  the 
uses  within  mentioned.  You  may  read  if  you  please, 
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(holding  out  the  parchment)  though,  perhaps,  what* 
is  written  on  the  back  may  serve  your  occasions. 

Fain.  Very  likely,  sir.  What's  here?  D — n!i 
(Reads.)  "  A  deed  of  conveyance  of  the  whole  estate* 
real  of  Arabella  Languish,  widow,  in  triist  to  Edward' 
Mirabell."     Confusion !  , 

Mir.  Even  so,  sir;  'tis  the  way  of  the  worId,l 
sir  ;  of  the  widows  of  the  world.  I  suppose  thiii 
deed  may  bear  an  elder  date  than  what  you  have' 
obtained  from  your  lady.  • 

Fain,  Perlidious  liend  !  then  thus  I'll  be  re-> 
venged.     (Offers  to  run  at  Mrs.  Fainall.) 

Sir  W.  Hold,  sir;  now  you  may  make  yourbear*« 
garden  flourish  somewhere  else,  sir. 

Fain.  Mirabell,  you  shall  hear  of  this,  sir;  be* 
sure  you  shall.     Let  me  pass,  oaf!  [-Exif,( 

Mrs.  F.  Madam,  you  seem  to  stifle  your  resenW 
ment:  you  had  belter  give  it  vent. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Yes,  it  shall  have  vent,  and  to  yoafii 
confusion,  or  I'll  perish  in  the  attempt.  [^JExitii 

Lady  W.  Oh !  daughter,  daughter ;  'tis  plaial 
thou  hast  iniierited  tliy  mother's  prudence.  ' 

Mrs.  E.  Thank  Mr.  Mirabell,  a  cautious  friend^l 
to  whose  advice  all  is  owing. 

Lady  W.  Weil,  Mr.  Mirabell,  yon  have  kept  your 
promise,  and  I  must  perform  mine.  First,  |I  par- 
don, for  your  sake.  Sir  Rowland  there  and  Foible; 
the  next  thing  is  to  break  the  matter  to  my  ne- 
phew, and  how  to  do  that — 

Mir.  For  that,  madam,  give  yourself  no  trouble.! 
Let  me  have  your  consent ;  Sir  Wilful  is  ray  friend  J  i 
he  has  had  compassion  upon  lovers,  and  generousl/j 
engaged  a  volunteer  in  this  action  for  our  service,!' 
and  now  designs  to  prosecute  his  travels. 

Sir  W.  'Sheart,  auni,  I  have  no  mind  to  raarrj« 
My  cousin's  a  line  lady,  and  the  gentleman  loves  i 
her,  and  she  loves  him,  and  they  deserve  one  ano-i 
ther.  My  resolution  is  to  see  foreign  parts;  I  havei 
set  on't;  and  when  I'm  set  on't,  I  must  do't.  Andr 
if  these  two  gentlemen  would  travel,  too,  I  thinkli 
they  may  be  spared.  .  i 

Pet.  For  my  part,  I  say  little;  I  think  things | 
are  best,  off  or  on. 

Wait.  Egad !  I  understand  nothing  of  the  matter; 
I'm  in  a  maze  yet,  like  a  dog  in  a  dancing-school. 

Lady  W.  Well,  sir,  take  her,  and  with  her  alll' 
the  joy.  I  can  give  yon. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Why  does  not  that  man  take  me  V 
Would  you  have  me  give  myself  to  yon  overagaini 

Mir.  Ay,  and  over  and  over  again.  (Kisses  het 
hand.)  I  would  have  you  as  often  as  I  possiblr 
can.  Well,  heaven  grant  I  love  you  not  too  well.l 
that's  all  my  fear. 

Sir  W.  'Sheart!  you'll  have  time  enough  to  toy  t 
after  you're  married  ;  or  if  you  will  toy  now,  let  as  I 
have  a  dance  in  the  meantime  ;  that  we  who  are  not 
lovers  may  have  some  other  employment,  besides  i 
looking  on. 

Mir.  With  all  ray  heart,  dear  Sir  Wilful.  What  I 
shall  we  do  for  music? 

Foi.  Oh !  sir,  some  that  were  provided  for  Sit  I 
Rowland's  entertainment  are  within  call.  (A  dance.^ 

Lady  W.  As  I'm  a  person,  I  can  hold  out  no( 
longer  ;  I  have  wasted  ray  spirits  so  to-day  already, 
that  I  am  ready  to  sink  under  the  fatigue;  and  1 1 
cannot  but  have  some  fears  upon  me  yet,  that  my  ( 
son  Fainall  will  pursue  some  desperate  course. 

Mir.  Madam,  disquiet  not  yourself  on  that  ac- 
count ;  to  my  knowledge,   his   circumstances   are  ( 
such,  he  must  of  force  comply.  For  my  part,  I  will 
contribute  all  that  in  me  lies  to  a  re-union  ;  in  the  i 
meantime,  madam,  (lo  Mrs.  Fainall)  let  me  before  < 
these  witnesses,  restore  lo  you  this  deed  of  trust; 
it  may  be  a  means,  well  managed,  to  make  you  liv*  < 
easily  together. 
From  hence,  let  those  be  marn'd,  who  mean  to  wed. 
Lest  mutual faLiehood  stain  the  bridal-bed: 
For  each  deceiver  to  his  cost  may  find,. 

That  marriage  frauds  loo  oft  are  paid  in  kind. 

[ElveM/it.i 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Merclmnfs  Counting-house. 
Several  Clerics  are  employed  at  their  desks ;  Stock- 

;      WELL  is  discovered  reading  a  letter;  Stukely 

j     comes  out  of  the  back  room. 

'     Stuke.  He  seems  disordered :  something  in  tliat 

,  letter  ;  and,  I'm  afraid,  of  an  unpleasant  sort.     He 

j  has  many  ventures  of  great  account  at  sea ;  a  ship 
richly  freighted  for  Barcelona ;  another  for  Lisbon  ; 
and  others  expected  from  Cadiz,  of  still  greater 

'  value.  Besides  these,  I  know  he  has  many  deep 
concerns  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  underwritings  to 

;  a  vast  amount.  I'll  accost  him  :  sir — Mr.  Stockvrell. 

i  Stock.  Stukely !  Well,  have  you  shipped  the 
cloths? 

;  Stuke.  I  have,  sir;  here's  the  bill  of  lading,  and 
copy  of  the  invoice!  the  assortments  are  all  com- 
pared :  Mr.  Traffic  will  give  you  the  policy  upon 
'Change. 

Stock.  'Tis  very  well :  lay  these  papers  by ;  and 
no  more  business  for  a  while.     Shut  the  door, 

■  Stukely;  I  have  had  long  proof  of  your  friendship 
and  fidelity  to  me ;  a  matter  of  most  intimate  con- 
cern lies  on  my  mind,  and  'twill  be  a  sensible  relief 
to  unbosom  myself  to  you  ;  I  have  just  now  been 
informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  young  West  Indian 
I  have  so  long  been  expecting ;  you  know  who  I 
meanl 

Stuke.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Belcour,  the  young  gentle- 
man, who  inherited  old  Belconr's  great  estates  in 
Jamaica. 

Stock.  Hush  !  not  so  loud ;  come  a  little  nearer 
this  way.  This  Belcour  is  now  in  London ;  part  of 
his  baggage  is  alread3'  arrived,  and  I  expect  him 
every  minute.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  his 
coming  throws  me  into  some  agitation,  when  I  tell 

i  you,  Stukely,  he  is  my  son? 


Stuke.  Your  son  1 

Stock.  Yes,  sir,  my  only  son.  Early  in  life  I  ac- 
companied his  grandfather  to  Jamaica  as  his  clerk ; 
he  had  an  only  daughter,  somewhat  older  than 
myself;  the  mother  of  this  gentleman :  it  was  my 
chance  (call  it  good  or  ill )  to  engage  her  affections  ; 
and,  as  the  inferiority  of  my  condition  made  it  hope- 
less to  expect  her  father's  consent,  her  fondness 
provided  an  expedient,  and  we  were  privately 
married:  the  issue  of  that  concealed  engagement 
is,  as  I  have  told  you,  this  Belcour.  [nexion. 

Stuke.  That  event  surely  discovered  your  con- 

Stock.  You  shall  hear.  Not  many  days  after  our 
marriage,  old  Belcour  set  out  for  England;  and, 
during  his  abode  here,  my  wife  was,  with  great 
secrecy,  delivered  of  this  son.  Fruitful  in  expe- 
dients to  disguise  her  situation  without  parting 
from  her  infant,  she  contrived  to  have  it  laid  and 
received  at  her  door  as  a  foundling.  After  some 
time,  her  father  returned,  having  left  me  here;  in 
one  of  those  favourable  moments  that  decide  the 
fortunes  of  prosperous  men,  this  child  was  intro- 
duced :  from  that  instant  he  treated  him  as  his  own, 
gave  him  his  name,  and  brought  him  up  in  his 
family.  Old  Belcour  is  dead,  and  has  bequeathed 
his  whole  estate  to  him  we  are  speaking  of. 

Stuke.  Now,  then,  you  are  no  longer  bound  to 
secrecy. 

Stock.  True ;  but  before  I  publicly  reveal  my- 
self, I  could  wish  to  make  some  experiment  of  my 
son's  disposition  :  this  can  only  be  done  by  letting 
his  spirit  take  its  course  without  restraint ;  by  these 
means,  I  think  I  shall  discover  much  more  of  his 
real  character  under  the  title  of  his  merchant,  than 
I  should  under  that  of  his  father. 
Enter  a  Sailor,  ushering  in  several  black  Servants, 
carrying  portmauleaus,  trunks,  Sfc. 

Sail.  'Save  your  honour !  is  your  name  Stock  well? 
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[Act  I. 


I. 


Stoci.  It  is.  ,    ,  , 

Sail.  Part  of  my  master  Belcour  s  baggage,  an  t 

please  you :  there's  another  cargo  not  far  a-stern 

of  us :  and  the  coxswain  has  got  charge  of  the  dumb 

Stock.  Pr'ythee,  friend,  what  dumb  creatures  do 
you  speak  of!  Has  Mr.  Belcour  brought  over  a  col- 
lection of  wild  beasts? 

Sail.  No,  lord  love  him!  no,  not  he.    Let  me 
see;  there's  two  green  monkeys,  a  pair  of  grey 
parrots,  a  Jamaica  sow  and  pigs,  and  a  Mangrove 
Stock.  Is  that  alii  [dog  •,  that's  all. 

Sail.  Yes,  your  honour ;  yes,  that  s  all :  bless 
his  heart,  a'  might  have  brought  over  the  whole 
island  if  he  would  ;  a'  didn't  leave  a  dry  eye  in  it. 
Stock.  Indeed!     Stukely,  shew  them  where  to 
bestow  their  baggage.     Follow  that  gentleman. 
Sail.  Come,  bear  a  hand,  my  lads,  bear  a  hand. 
[Exeunt  Stukely  and  Servants. 
Stock.  If  the  principal  tallies  with  his  purveyors, 
he  must  be  a  singular  spectacle  in  this  place  :  he 
has  a  friend,  however,  in  this  sea-faring  fellovy; 
'tis  no  bad  prognostic  of  a  man's  heart,  when  his 
shipmates  give  him  a  good  word.  [Exit, 

Scene  II. — A  Drawing  room. 
Enter  Housekeeper  and  Servant. 
Housek.  Why,  what  a  fuss  does  our  good  master 
ut  himself  in  about  this  West  Indian !  See  what  a 
ill  of  fare  I've  been  forced  to  draw  out;  seven 
and  nine,  I'll  assure  you,  and  only  a  family  dinner, 
as  he  calls  it:  why,  if  my  lord  mayor  was  expected, 
there  couldn't  be  a  greater  to  do  about  him. 

Serv.  I  wish  to  my  heart  you  had  but  seen  the 
loads  of  trunks,  boxes,  and  portmanteaus,  he  has 
sent  hither.  An  ambassador's  baggage,  with  all  the 
smuggled  goods  of  his  family,  does  not  exceed  it. 
Housek.  A  fine  pickle  he'll  put  the  house  into: 
had  he  been  master's  own  son,  and  a  Christian 
Englishman,  there  could  not  be  more  rout  than 
there  is  about  this  Creolian,  as  they  call  'era. 

Serv.  No  matter  for  that ;  he's  very  rich,  and  that's 

sufficient.   They  say,  he  has  rum  and  sugar  enough 

belonging  to  him,  to  make  all  the  water  in  the 

Thames  into  punch.  But  I  see  my  master's  coming. 

[Exit  Housekeeper. 

Enter  StockwelL. 
Stock.  Where  is  Mr.  Belcour?    Who  brought 
this  note  from  himi 

Serv.  A  waiter  from  the  London  Tavern,  sir;  he 
says  the  young  gentleman  is  just  dressed,  and  will 
be  with  you  directly. 

Slock.  Show  him  in  when  he  arrives. 
Serv.  I  shall,  sir;  I'll  have  a  peep  at  him  first, 
however;  I've  a  great  mind  to  see  this  outlandish 
spark.    The  sailor  fellow  says,    he'll  make  rare 
doings  among  U6.    (Aside.) 

Slock.  You  need  not  wait ;  leave  me.  [Exit  Serv."] 
Let  me  see.  (Reads.)  "  Sir, — /  write  to  you  tinder 
the  hands  of  the  hair-dresser ;  as  soon  as  I  have  made 
myself  decent,  and  slippedon  some  fresh  clothes,  I  will 
have  the  honour  of  paying  you  my  devoirs.     Voiir's, 

Belcour." 
He  writes  at  his  ease ;  for  he's  unconscious  to  whom 
his  letter  is  addressed ;  but  what  a  palpitation  does 
it  throw  my  heart  into  ;  a  father's  heart !  All  the 
reports  I  ever  received  give  me  favourable  impres- 
sions of  his  character ;  wild,  perhaps,  as  the  manner 
of  his  country  is,  but,  I  trust,  not  frantic  or  un- 
principled. 

Enter  Servant. 
Serv.  Sir,  the  foreign  gentleman  is  come.  [Exit, 

Enter  Belcour. 
Slock.  Mr.  Belcour,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you : 
you  are  welcome  to  England! 

Bel.  I  thank  you  heartily,  good  Mr.  Stockwell ; 
yon  and  I  have  long  conversed  at  a  distance  ;  now 
we  are  met ;  and  the  pleasure  this  moeting  g;ires 


me,  amply  compensates  for  the  perils  I  have  run 
through  in  accomplishing  it. 

Stock.  What  perils,  Mr.  Belcour"?  I  could  not 
have  thought  you  would  have  made  a  bad  passage 
at  this  time  of  year. 

Bel.  Nor  did  we  :  courier  like,  we  came  posting 
to  your  shores,  upon  the  pinions  of  the  swiftest 
gales  that  ever  blew  ;  'tis  upon  English  ground  all 
my  difficulties  have  arisen ;  'tis  the  passage  from 
the  river  side  I  complain  of. 

Stock.  Ay,  indeed!  What  obstruction  can  you 
have  met  between  this  and  the  river  side? 

Bel.  Innumerable  !  Your  town  is  as  full  of  defiles 
as  the  island  of  Corsica,  and  I  believe  they  are  as 
obstinately  defended ;  so  much  hurry,  bustle,  and 
confusion,  on  your  quays :  so  many  sugar-casks, 
porter-butts,  and  common-council  men  in  your 
streets,  that  unless  a  man  marched  with  artillery  in 
his  front,  'tis  more  than  the  labour  of  Hercules  can 
effect,  to  make  any  tolerable  way  through  your 
town. 

Stock.  I  am  sorry  you  have  been  so  incommoded.  . 
Bel.  Why,  'faith,  'twas  all  my  own  fault;  ac- 
customed to  a  land  of  slaves,  and  out  of  patience 
with  the  whole  tribe  of  custom-house  extortioners,  , 
boatmen,  tide-waiters  and  water-bailiffs,  that  beset  t 
me  on  all  sides,  worse  than  a  swarm  of  musquitoes,  , 
Iproceededa  little  too  roughly  to  brush  them  away 
with  my  rattan ;  the  sturdy  rogues  took   this   in  » 
dudgeon,  and  beginning  to  rebel,  the  mob  chose 
difl'erent  sides,  and  a  furious  scuffle  ensued;  in  the 
course  of  which,  my  person  and  apparel  suffered  so 
much,  that  I  was  obliged  to  step  into  the  first  tavern  i 
to  refit  before  T  could  make  my  approaches  in  any 
decent  trim. 

Stock.  All  without  is  as  I  wish;  dear  nature,  add  i 
the  rest,  I  am  happy.  (Aside.)  Well,  Mr.  Belcour,  , 
'tis  a  rough  sample  you  have  had  of  my  country- 
men's spirit ;  but,  I  tnist,  you'll  not  think  the  worse  - 
of  them  for  it. 

Bel.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all ;  I  like  them  the  better. 
Was  I  only  a  visitor,  I  might,  perhaps,  wish  them 
a  little  more  tractable ;  but  as  a  fellow-subjeot,  and  I 
a  sharer  in  their  freedom,  I  applaud  their  spirit, 
though  I  feel  the  effects  of  it  in  every  bone  in  my  » 
skin. 

Slock.  That's  well;  I  like  that  well.  How  gladly  ; 
I  could  fall  upon  his  neck,  and  own  myself  his  • 
father.  (Aside.) 

Bel.  Well,  Mr.  Stockwell,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  here  am  I  in  England ;  at  the  fountain  head 
of  pleasure,  in  the  land  of  beauty,  of  arts,  and  ele- 
gancies.   My  happy  stars  have  given  me  a  good  : 
estate,  and  the  conspiring  winds  have  blown  me* 
hither  to  spend  it. 

Stock.  To  use  it,  not  to  waste  it,  I  should  hope ; 
to  treat  it,  Mr.  Belcour,  not  as  a  vassal,  over  whomi 
you  have  a  wanton  and  a  despotic  power;  but  as  a  i 
subject,  which  you  are  bound  to  govern,  with  »i 
temperate  and  restrained  authority. 

Bel.  True,  sir,  most  truly  said;  mine's  a  com» 
mission,  not  a  right ;  I  am  the  oflspring  of  distress, ; 
and  every  child  of  sorrow  is  my  brother  ;  while  I 
have  hands  to  hold,  therefore,  I  will  hold  them  open  i 
to  mankind;  but,  sir,  my  passions  are  my  masters  j- 
they  take  me  where  they  will;  and,  oftentimes, 
they  leave  to  reason  and  to  virtue  noUiing  but  my 
wishes  and  my  sighs. 

Stock.  Come,  come,  the  man  who  can  accuse, 
corrects  himself.  , 

Bel.  Ah  !  that's  an  office  T  am  weary  of;  I  wish  I 
a  friend  would  take  it  up ;  I  would  to  heaven  yOB' 
had  leisure  for  the  employ ;  but,  did  you  drive  a 
trade  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world,  you  would 
not  find  the  task  so  toilsome  as  to  keep  me  free 
from  faults. 

Stock.  Well,  I  am  not  discouraged ;  this  candour 
tells  me  I  should  not  have  the  fault  of  self-conceit  to  i 
combat ;  that,  at  least,  is  not  amongst  the  uomber. 
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Bel.  No ;  if  I  knew  that  man  on  earth  who  thought 
more  hurnblj  of  me  than  I  do  of  myself,  I  would 
take  up  his  opinion,  and  forego  my  own. 

Stock.  And  were  I  to  choose  a  pupil,  it  should 
be  one  of  your  complexion  ;  so,  if  you'll  come  along 
■with  me,  we'll  agree  upon  your  admission,  and 
enter  on  a  course  of  lectures  directly. 

Bel.  With  all  my  heart.  [^Exeunt, 

Scene  III. — A  Boom  in  Lady  Biisport's  house. 
Enter  Lady  Rusport  and  Miss  Rusport. 

Lady  R.  Miss  Rusport,  I  desire  to  hear  no  more 
of  Captain  Dudley  and  his  destitute  family  ;  not  a 
shilling  of  mine  shall  ever  cross  the  hands  of  any 
of  them  ;  because  my  sister  chose  to  marry  a  beg- 
gar, am  I  bound  to  support  him  and  his  posterity'? 

Mm  R.  I  think  you  are. 

LadyR.  You  think  I  am !  and  pray  where  do  you 
find  the  law  that  tells  you  so? 

Miss  R.  I  am  not  proficient  enough  to  quote 
chapter  and  verse;  but  I  take  charity  to  be  a  main 
clause  in  the  great  statute  of  Christianity. 

Lady  R.  I  say  charity,  indeed  !  I  am  apt  to  think 
the  distresses  of  old  Dudley,  and  of  his  daughter 
into  the  bargain,  would  never  break  your  heart,  if 
there  was  not  a  certain  young  fellow  of  two-and- 
twenty  in  the  case  ;  who,  by  the  happy  recommend- 
ation of  a  good  person,  and  the  brilliant  appoint- 
ment of  an  ensigncy,  will,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
cozen  you  out  of  a  fortune  of  twice  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  as  soon  as  ever  you  are  of  age  to  bestow 
it  upon  him. 

MissR.  A  nephew  of  your  ladyship's  can  never 
want  any  other  recommendation  with  me :  and  if 
my  partiality  for  Charles  Dudley  is  acquitted  by 
the  rest  of  the  world,  I  hope  Lady  Rusport  will  not 
condemn  me  for  it. 

Lady  R.  I  condemn  you !  I  thank  heaven.  Miss 
Rusport,  I  am  no  waj's  responsible  for  your  con- 
duct; nor  is  it  any  concern  of  mine  how  you  dispose 
of  yourself :  you  are  not  my  daughter,  and  when  I 
married  your  father,  poor  Sir  Stephen  Rusport,  I 
found  you  a  forward  spoiled  miss  of  fourteen,  far 
above  being  instructed  by  me.  [tion. 

MissR.  Perhaps  your  ladyship  calls  this  instruc- 

Lady  R.  You  are  strangely  pert ;  but  'tis  no 
wonder:  your  mother,  I'm  told,  was  a  tine  lady; 
and  according  to  the  modern  style  of  education  you 
was  brought  up.  It  was  not  so  in  my  young  days; 
there  was  then  some  decorum  in  the  world,  some 
subordination,  as  the  great  Locke  expresses  it.  Oh! 
'twas  an  edifying  sight,  to  see  the  regular  deport- 
ment observed  in  our  family;  no  giggling,  no  gos- 
sipping  was  going  on  there ;  my  good  father.  Sir 
Oliver  Roundhead,  never  was  seen  to  laugh  him- 
self, nor  ever  allowed  it  in  his  children. 

Miss  R,  Ay  ;  those  were  happy  times,  indeed. 

LadyR.  But,  in  this  forward  age,  we  have  co- 
quettes in  the  egg-sheU,  and  philosophers  in  the 
cradle;  girls  of  fifteen,  that  lead  the  fashion  in  new 
caps  and  new  opinions ;  that  have  their  sentiments 
and  their  sensations ;  and  the  idle  fops  encourage 
them  in  it:  o'my  conscience,  I  wonder  what  it  is 
the  men  can  see  in  such  babies. 

MissR.  True,  madam ;  but  all  men  do  not  over- 
look the  maturer  beauties  of  your  ladyship's  age  ; 
witness  your  admired  Major  Dennis  O'Flaherty ; 
there's  an  example  of  some  discernment;  I  declare 
to  you,  when  your  ladyship  is  by,  the  Major  takes 
no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  was  part  of  the  fur- 
niture of  your  chamber. 

Lady  R.  The  Major,  child,  has  travelled  through 
various  kingdoms  and  climates,  and  has  more  en- 
larged notions  of  female  merit  than  fall  to  the  lot 
of  an  English  home-bred  lover  ;  in  most  other  coun- 
tries, no  woman  on  your  side  forty  would  ever  be 
named  in  a  polite  circle. 

MissR.  Right,  madam;  I've  been  told  that  in 
Vienna  they  have  coquettes  npon  cratches,  and 


Venusses  in  their  grand  climacteric ;  a  lover  there 
celebrates  the  wrinkles,  not  the  dimples  in  his  mis- 
tress's face.  The  Major,  I  think,  has  served  in  the 
imperial  arm3'. 

LadyR.  Are  you  piqued,  my  young  madam? 
Had  my  sister,  Louisa,  yielded  to  the  addresses  of 
one  of  Major  O'Flaherty's  person  and  appearance, 
she  would  have  had  some  excuse ;  but  to  run  away 
as  she  did,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  too,  with  a  man 
of  old  Dudley's  sort — ■ 

MissR.  Was,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  venial 
trespass  that  ever  girlof  sixteen  committed;  of  a 
noble  family,  an  engaging  person,  strict  honour, 
and  sound  understanding,  what  accomplishment 
was  there  wanting  in  Captain  Dudley,  but  that 
which  the  prodigality  of  his  ancestors  had  deprived 
him  of? 

Lady  R.  They  left  him  as  much  as  he  deserves ; 
hasn't  the  old  man  captain's  half-pay?  And  is  not 
the  son  an  ensign? 

MissR.  An  ensign!  Alas,  poor  Charles!  Would 
to  heaven  he  knew  what  my  heart  feels  and  suffers 
for  his  sake ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Ensign  Dudley,  to  wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

lExif. 

Lady  R.  Who  1  Dudley  ?  What  can  have  brought 
him  to  town  1  [your  nephew. 

MissR.  Dear  madam,  'tis  Charles  Dudley;  'tis 

LadyR.  Nephew!  I  renounce  him  as  my  nephew; 
Sir  Oliver  renounced  him  as  his  grandson  ;  wasn't 
he  son  of  the  eldest  daughter,  and  only  male  de- 
scendant of  Sir  Oliver;  and  didn't  he  cut  him  off 
with  a  shilling?  Didn't  the  poor  dear  good  old 
man  leave  his  fortune  to  me,  except  a  small  annuity 
to  my  maiden  sister,  who  spoiled  her  constitution 
with  nursing  him?  And,  depend  upon  it,  not  a 
penny  of  that  fortune  shall  ever  be  disposed  of 
otherwise  than  according  to  the  will  of  the  donor. 

E7iter  Charles  Dudley. 
So,  young  man,  whence  came  you?    What  brings 
you  to  town? 

Charles.  If  there  is  any  offence  in  my  coming  to 
town,  your  ladyship  is  in  some  degree  responsible 
for  it,  for  part  of  my  errand  was  to  pay  my  duty 
here. 

LadyR.  And  where  is  your  father,  child;  and 
your  sister?  Are  they  in  town  too? 

Charles.  They  are. 

Lady  R.  Ridiculous  !  I  don't  know  what  people 
do  in  London,  who  have  no  money  to  spend  in  it. 

Miss  R.  Dear  madam,  speak  more  kindly  to  your 
nephew;  how  can  you  oppress  a  youth  of  his  sen- 
sibility? 

Lady  R.  Miss  Rusport,  I  insist  upon  your  retiring 
to  your  apartment ;  when  I  want  your  advice,  I'll 
send  to  you.  [Exit  Miss  i?.]  So,  you  have  put  on  a 
red  coat  too,  as  well  as  your  father;  'tis  plain  what 
value  you  set  upon  the  good  advice  Sir  Oliver  used 
to  give  you :  how  often  has  he  cautioned  you  against 
the  army! 

Charles.  Had  it  pleased  my  grandfather  to  enable 
me  to  have  obeyed  his  caution,  I  would  have  done 
it ;  but  you  well  know  how  destitute  I  am  ;  and  'tis 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  I  prefer  the  service  of  my 
king  to  that  of  any  other  master. 

LadyR.  Well,  well,  take  your  own  course;  'tis 
no  concern  of  mine  :  you  never  consulted  me. 

Charles.  I  frequently  wrote  to  your  ladyship, 
but  could  obtain  no  answer ;  and,  since  my  grand- 
father's death,  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have 
had  of  waiting  upon  you. 

Lady  R.  I  must  desire  you  not  to  mention  the 
death  of  that  dear  good  man  in  my  hearing ;  my 
spirits  cannot  support  it. 

Charles.  I  shall  obey  you  :  permit  me  to  say,  that, 
as  that  event  has  richly  supplied  you  with  the 
materials  of  bounty,  the  distresses  of  my  family 
can  furnish  you  with  objects  of  it. 
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Ludy  R.  The  distresses  of  your  familj',  child,  are 
quite  out  of  the  question  at  present.  Tell  your 
father  aud  your  sister,  I  totally  disapprove  of  their 
coming  up  to  town. 

Charles.  Must  I  tell  my  father  that,  before  your 
ladyship  knows  the  motives  that  brought  him  hither? 
Allured  by  the  offer  of  exchanging  for  a  commission 
on  full  pay,  the  veteran,  after  thirty  years'  service, 
prepares  to  encounter  the  fatal  heats  of  Senegam- 
bia ;  but  wants  a  small  supply  to  equip  him  for  the 
expedition. 

Enter  Servant. 

Set.  Major  O'Flaherty,  to  wait  on  your  ladyship. 

{Exit. 
Enter  MkjoR  O'Flaherty. 

O'Fla.  Spare  your  speeches,  young  man  ;  don't 
you  think  her  ladyshi]^  can  take  my  word  for  that? 
I  hope,  madam,  tis  evidence  enough  of  my  being 
present,  when  I  have  the  honour  of  telling  you  so 
myself. 

Lady  R.  3Iajor  O'Flaherty,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see 
you.     Nephew  Dudley,  you  perceive  I'm  engaged. 

Charles.  I  shall  not  intrude  upon  your  ladyship's 
more  agreeable  engagements.  I  presume  I  have 
my  answer? 

Lady  R.  Your  answer,  child !  What  answer  can 
you  possibly  expect?  or  how  can  your  romantic 
father  suppose  that  I  am  to  abet  him  in  all  his  idle 
and  extravagant  undertakings?  Come,  Major,  let 
me  shew  you  the  way  into  my  dressing-room;  and 
let  us  leave  this  young  adventurer  to  his  medita- 
tion. \_Exit. 

O'Fla.  I  follow  you,  my  lady.  Young  gentleman, 
your  obedient!  Upon  my  conscience,  as  fine  a 
young  fellow  as  I  would  wish  to  clap  my  eyes  on  : 
he  might  have  answered  my  salute,  however  :  well, 
let  it  pass.  Fortune,  perhaps,  frowns  upon  the  poor 
lad ;  she's  a  d — d  slippery  lady,  and  very  apt  to  jilt 
ns  poor  fellows  that  wear  cockades  in  our  hats. 
Fare  thee  well,  honey,  whoever  thou  art.        \^Exit. 

Charles.  So  much  for  the  virtues  of  a  puritan ! 
Out  upon  it!  her  heart  is  flint;  yet  that  woman, 
that  aunt  of  mine,  without  one  worthy  particle  in 
her  composition,  would,  I  dare  be  sworn,  as  soon 
set  her  foot  in  a  pesfhouse,  as  in  a  playhouse. 
Enter  Miss  RusPORT. 

Miss  R.  Stop,  stay  a  lit-tle,  Charles  ;  whither  are 
you  going  in  such  haste?  [commands? 

Charles.  Madam  ;  Miss  Rusport ;  what  are  your 

Miss  R.  Why  so  reserved?  We  had  used  to 
answer  to  no  other  names  than  those  of  Charles  and 
Charlotte.  [ing- 

Charles.  What  ails  you?    You  have  been  weep- 

Miss  R.  No,  no  ;  or  if  I  have,  your  eyes  are  full 
loo ;  but  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  you  : 
before  you  go,,  tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  where  you 
are  to  be  found :  here,  give  me  your  direction ; 
write  it  upon  the  back  of  this  visiting  ticket.  Have 
you  a  pencil  ? 

Charles,  I  have;  but  why  should  you  desire  to 
find  us  out?  'tis  a  poor  little  inconvenient  place; 
my  sister  has  no  apartment  fit  to  receive  you  in. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  my  lady  desires  your  company 
directly.  [Exit. 

MissR.  I  am  coming  :  well,  have  you  wrote  it? 
Give  it  me.  O,  Charles !  either  you  do  not,  or  you 
will  not  understand  me.  \_Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Fulmer's  house. 
FULMER  discovered  seated;  Mrs.  Fulmer  enters 
to  him. 
Mrs.  Ful.  Why,  how  you  sit,  musing  and  moping, 
sighing  and  desponding!  I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Mr. 
Fulmer:  is  this  the  country  you  described  to  me, 
a  second  Eldorado,  rivers  of  gold  and  rocks  of  dia- 
monds?   You  found  me  in  a  pretty  snug  retired 


way  of  life  at  Boulogne,  out  of  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  world,  and  wholly  at  my  ease:  but,  thank 
heaven !  our  partnership  is  revocable ;  I  am  not 
your  wedded  wife,  praised  be  my  stars!  for  what 
have  we  got?  whom  have  we  gulled  but  ourselves? 
which  of  all  your  trains  has  taken  fire?  Even  this 
poor  expedient  of  your  bookseller's  shop  seems 
abandoned ;  for  if  a  chance  customer  drops  in,  who 
is  there,  pray,  to  help  him  to  what  he  wants'? 

Ful.  Patty,  you  know  it  is  not  upon  slight 
grounds  that  I  despair ;  there  had  used  to  be  a 
livelihood  to  be  picked  up  in  this  country,  both  for 
the  honest  aud  dishonest :  I  have  tried  each  walk, 
and  am  likely  to  starve  at  last :  there  is  not  a  point 
to  which  the  wit  and  faculty  of  man  can  turn,  that 
I  have  not  set  mine  to,  but  in  vain;  I  am  beat 
through  every  quarter  of  the  compass. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Ah !  common  efforts  all :  strike  me  a 
master-stroke,  Mr.  Fulmer,  if  you  wish  to  make  any 
figure  in  this  country. 

Ful.  Butwhere,  how,  and  what?  I  have  blustered 
for  prerogative;  I  have  bellowed  for  freedom  ;  I 
have  offered  to  serve  my  country  ;  I  have  engaged 
to  betray  it.  A  master-stroke,  truly !  why,  1  hav  e 
talked  treason,  writ  treason,  and  if  a  man  can't  live 
by  that,  he  can  live  by  nothing.  Here  I  set  up  as 
a  bookseller  ;  why,  men  leave  oft' reading;  aud  if  I 
was  to  turn  batcher,  I  believe,  o'  my  conscience, 
they'd  leave -oft"  eating. 

Captain  Dudley  crosses  the  Stage. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Why,  there  now's  your  lodger,  old 
Captain  Dudley,  as  he  calls  himself;  there's  no  flint 
without  fire  :  something  might  be  struck  out  of  him, 
if  you  had  the  wit  to  find  the  way. 

Ful.  Hang  him,  an  old  dry-skinned  curmudgeon  ; 
you  may  as  well  think  to  get  truth  out  of  a  courtier, 
or  candour  out  of  a  critic  :  I  can  make  nothing  of 
him ;  besides  he's  poor,  and  therefore  not  for  our 
purpose. 

Mrs.  Ful.  The  more  fool  he !  Would  any  man 
be  poor,  that  had  such  a  prodigy  in  his  possession? 

Ful.  His  daughter,  you  mean ;  she  is,  indeed, 
uncommonly  beautiful. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Beautiful !  Why,  she  need  only  be 
seen,  to  have  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom  at  her 
feet.  Egad  !  I  wish  I  had  the  leasing  of  her  beauty  ; 
what  would  some  of  our  young  nabobs  give? 

Ful.  Hush!  here  comes  the  Captain;  good  girl, 
leave  us  to  ourselves,  and  let  me  try  what  I  can 
make  of  him. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Captain,  truly !  i'faith  I'd  have  a  re- 
giment had  I  such  a  daughter,  before  I  was  three 
months  older.  [Exit. 

Enter  Captain  Dudley. 

Ful.  Captain  Dudley,  good  morning  to  you. 

Dud.  Mr.  Fulmer,  I  have  borrowed  a  book  from 
your  shop  ;  'tis  the  sixth  volume  of  my  deceased 
friend  Tristram  :  he  is  a  flattering  writer  to  us  poor 
soldiers ;  and  the  divine  story  of  Le  Fevre,  which 
makes  part  of  this  book,  in  my  opinion  of  it,  does 
honour,  not  to  its  author  only,  but  to  human  nature. 

Ful.  He's  an  author  I  keep  in  the  way  of  trade, 
but  one  I  never  relished  :  he  is  much  too  loose  and 
profligate  for  my  taste. 

Dud.  That's  being  too  severe :  I  hold  him  to  be 
a  moralist  in  the  noblest  sense;  he  plays,  indeed, 
with  the  fancy,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  too  wan- 
tonly;  but  while  he  thus  designedly  masks  his  main 
attack,  he  comes  at  once  upon  the  heart ;  refines, 
amends  it,  softens  it;  beats  down  each  selfish  bar- 
rier from  about  it,  and  opens  every  sluice  of  pity 
and  benevolence. 

Ful.  Well,  sir,  I  shall  not  oppose  your  opinion  ; 
a  favourite  author  is  like  a  favourite  mistress  ;  and 
there  you  know.  Captain,  no  man  likes  to  have  his 
taste  arraigned. 

Dud.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  a 
man  likes  in  that  case ;  'tis  an  experiment  I  never 
made. 


Scene  l.J 
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Ful,  Sir  \     Are  you  serious?  (^so. 

Dud,  'Tis  of  little  consequence  whether  you  think 

Ful.  What  a  formal  old  prig  it  is.  (Aside.)  I 
apprehend  you,  sir ;  you  speak  with  caution  ;  you 
are  married  ? 

Dud.  I  have  been. 

Ful.  And  this  young  lady,  which  accompanies 

Dud.  Passes  for  my  daughter.  [yovi — 

Ful.  Passes  for  his  daughter !  humph!  {Aside.) 
She  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  finely  accomplished, 
of  a  most  enchanting  shape  and  air. 

Dud.  Yon  are  much  too  partial ;  she  has  the 
greatest  defect  a  woman  can  have. 

Ful.  How  SOT,  pray  1 

Dud.  She  has  no  fortune. 

Ful.  Rather  say,  that  you  have  none ;  and  that's 
a  sore  defect  in  one  of  your  years.  Captain  Dud- 
ley ;  you  have  served,  no  doubt? 

Dud.  Familiar  coxcomb  I  But  I'll  humour  him. 
{Aside.) 

Ful.  A  close  old  fox;  but  I'll  unkennel  him. 
{Aside.) 

Dud.  Above  thirty  years  I  have  been'  in  the 
service,  Mr.  Fulmer. 

Ful.  I  guessed  as  much ;  I  laid  it  at  no  less. 
Why,  'tis  a  wearisome  time  ;  'tis  an  apprentice- 
ship to  a  profession,  fit  only  for  a  patriarch.  But 
preferment  must  be  closely  followed ;  you  never 
could  have  been  so  far  behmd-hand  in  the  chase, 
unless  you  had  palpably  mistaken  your  way.  You'll 
pardon  me,  but  I  begin  to  perceive  you  have  lived 
in  the  world,  not  with  it. 

Dud.  It  may  be  so ;  and  you  perhaps  can  give 
me  better  counsel.  I  am  now  soliciting  a  favour  ; 
an  exchange  to  a  company  on  full  pay ;  nothing 
more,  and  yet  I  meet  a  thousand  bars  to  that ; 
though  without  boasting,  I  should  think  the  cer- 
tificate of  services  which  I  sent  in  might  have  pur- 
chased that  indulgence  to  me. 

Fzd.  Who  thints  or  cares  about  them?  Certifi- 
cate of  services,  indeed.  Send  in  a  certificate  of 
yourfair  daughter;  carry  her  in  your  hand  with  you. 

Dud.  What !  Who  !  My  daughter  !  Carry  my 
daughter!     Well,  and  what  then "? 

Ful.  Why,  then  your  fortune's  made,  that's  all. 

Dud.  I  understand  you  :  and  thisyou  call  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  Despicable  knowledge  ;  but 
sirrah,  I  will  have  you  know — (Threatens  him.) 

Ful.  Help  !  Who's  within  1  Would  you  strike 
me,  sir  1  would  you  IJft  up  your  hand  against  a  man 
in  his  own  house? 

Dud.  In  a  church,  if  he  dare  insult  the  poverty 
of  a  man  of  honour. 

Ful.  Have  a  care  what  you  do  ;  remember  there 
is  such  a  thing  in  law  as  an  assault  and  battery ; 
ay,  and  such  trifling  forms  as  warrants  and  indict- 
ments. 

Dud.  Go,  sir ;  you  are  too  mean  for  my  resent- 
ment :  'tis  that,  and  not  the  law  protects  yon. 
Hence ! 

Ful,  An  old,  absurd,  incorrigible,  blockhead! 
I'll  be  revenged  of  him.  [^Exit. 

Enter  Charles  Dudley. 

Charles.  What  is  the  matter,  sir'?  Sure  I  heard 
an  outcry  as  I  entered  the  house. 

Dud.  Not  unlikely;  our  landlord  and  his  wife 
are  for  ever  wrangling.  Did  you  find  your  aunt 
Rusport  at  home  1 

Charles.  I  did. 

Dud.  And  what  was  your  reception  1 

Charles.  Cold  as  our  poverty  and  her  pride  could 
make  it. 

Dud.  Yon  told  her  the  pressing  occasion  I  had 
for  a  small  supply  to  equip  me  for  this  exchange  ; 
Las  she  granted  me  the  relief  I  asked?  [it. 

Charles,  Alas,  sir,  she  has  peremptorily  refused 

Dud,  That's  hard;  that's  hard,  indeed.  My 
petition  was  for  a  small  sum ;  she  has  refused  it, 
^'ou  say. — Well,  be  it  so,  I  must  not  complain.  I 


Did  you  see  the  broker,  about  the  insurance  on  my 
life? 

Charles,  There  again  I  am  the  messenger  of  ill 
news  ;  I  can  raise  no  money,  so  fatal  is  the  climate. 
Alas !  that  ever  my  father  should  be  sent  to  perish' 
in  such  a  place. 

Louisa  Dudley  enters  hastily. 

Dud.  Louisa,  what's  the  matter?  you  seem 
frighted. 

Lou.  1  am,  indeed.  Coming  from  Miss  Rus- 
port's,  I  met  a  young  gentleman  in  the  streets, 
who  has  beset  me  in  the  strangest  manner. 

Charles.  Insufferable!   Was  he  rude  to  you? 

Lou.  I  cannot  say  he  was  absolutely  rude  to  me,' 
but  he  was  very  importunate  to  speak  to  me,  and 
once  or  twice  attempted  to  lift  up  iny  hat ;  he  fol- 
lowed me  to  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  there  I 
gave  him  the  slip. 

Dud.  You  must  walk  no  more  in  the  streets, 
child,  without  me,  or  your  brother. 

Loti.  O  Charles !  Miss  Rusport  desires  to  see 
you  directly;  Lady  Rusport  is  gone  out,  and  she 
has  something  particular  to  say  to  you. 

Charles.  Have  you  any  commands  for  me,  sir? 

Dud.  None,  my  dear ;  by  all  means  wait  upon 
Miss  Rusport.  Come,  Louisa;  I  must  desire  you 
to  get  up  to  your  chamber,  and  compose  yourself. 

\_Exeuiit. 

Enter  BelCOUR,  after  peeping  in  at  the  door. 

Bel.  Not  a  soul,  as  I'm  alive.  Why,  what  an 
odd  sort  of  a  house  is  this  !  Confound  the  little 
jilt,  she  has  fairly  given  me  the  slip.  A  plague 
upon  this  London,  I  shall  have  no  luck  in  it ;  such 
a  crowd,  and  such  a  hurry,  and  such  a  number  of 
shops,  and  one  so  like  the  other,  that  whether  the 
wench  turned  into  this  house  or  the  next,  or  whe- 
ther she  went  up  stairs  or  down  stairs  (for  there's 
a  world  above  and  a  world  below,  it  seems,)  I  de- 
clare I  know  no  more  than  if  I  was  in  the  Blue 
Mountains.  In  the  name  of  all  the  devils  at  once, 
why  did  she  run  away  ?  If  every  handsome  girl  I 
meet  in  this  town  is  to  lead  me  such  a  wildgoose 
chase,  I  had  better  have  stayed  in  the  torrid  zone. 
I  shall  be  wasted  to  the  size  of  a  sugar-cane. 
What  shall  I  do?  give  the  chase  up?  hang  it,  that's 
cowardly.  Shall  I,  a  true-born  son  of  Phoebus, 
sufter  this  little  nimble-footed  Daphne  to  escape 
me? — 'Forbid  it,  honour,  and  forbid  it,  love.' 
Hush,  hush !  here  she  comes !  Oh  !  the  devil ! 
What  tawdry  thing  have  we  got  here  ? 
Enter  Mrs.  Fulmer. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Your  humble  servant,  sir. 

Bel,  Your  humble  servant,  madam. 

Mrs,  Ful,  A  fine  summer's  day,  sir, 

Bel,  Yes,  ma'am;  and  so  cool,  that  if  the  ca- 
lendar didn't  call   it  July,  I  should  swear  it  was 

Mrs, Ful.  Sir!  [January. 

Hel.  aiadam!  [sir? 

Mrs.  Ful.  Do  yon  wish  to  speak  to  Mr.  Fulmer, 

Bel.  Mr.  Fulmer,  madam?  I  haven't  the  honour 
of  knowing  such  a  person. 

Mrs,  Ful.  No  !  I'll  be  sworn  you  have  not ;  thou 
art  much  too  pretty  a  fellow,  and  too  much  of  a 
gentleman,  to  be  an  author  thyself,  or  to  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  those  that  are  so.  'Tis  the  Captain, 
I  suppose,  you  are  waiting  for. 

Bel,  I  rather  suspect  it  is  the  Captain's  wife. 

Mrs.  Ful.  The  Captain  has  no  wife,  sir. 

Bel.  No  wife !  I'm  heartily  sorry  for  it ;  for  then 
she's  his  mistress ;  and  that  I  take  to  be  the  more 
desperate  case  of  the  two.  Pray,  madam,  wasn't 
there  a  lady  just  now  turned  into  your  house? 
'Twas  with  her  I  wished  to  speak. 

Mrs.  Ful.  What  sort  of  a  lady,  pray? 

Bel,  One  of  the  loveliest  sort  my  eyes  ever  be- 
held; young,  tall,  fresh,  fair;  in  short,  a  goddess. 

Mrs,  Ful,  Nay,  but  dear,  dear  sir,  now  I'm  sure 
you  flatter  ;  for  'twas  me  you  followed  into  thu 
shop  door  this  minute. 
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Bel,  You !  No,  no,  take  my  word  for  it,  it  was 
not  you,  madam. 

Mrs.  Full.  But  what  is  it  you  laugh  at? 
Bel.  Upon  my  soul,  I  ask  your  pardon ;  hut  it 
was  not  you,  believe  me  ;  be  assured  it  wasn't. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Well,  sir,  I  shall  not  contend  for  the 
honour  of  being  noticed  by  you;  I  hope  you  think 
you  wouldn't  have  been  the  first  man  that  noticed 
me  in  the  streets;  however,  this  I'm  positive  of, 
that  no  living  woman  but  myself  has  entered  these 
doors  this  morning. 

Bel.  Why,  then,  I'm  mistaken  in  the  bouse,  that's 
all ;  for  it  is  not  humanly  possible  I  can  be  so  far 
out  in  the  lady.     {Going.) 

Mrs.  Ful.  Coxcomb — But  hold — a  thought  oc- 
curs ;  as  sure  as  can  be,  he  has  seen  Miss  Dudley. 
A  word  with  you,  young  gentleman ;  come  back, 
Bel.  Well,  what's  your  pleasure! 
Mrs,  Ful,  You  seem  greatly  captivated  with  this 
young  lady;  are  yon  apt  to  fall  in  love  thus  at  first 
sight '.' 

Bel.  Oh,  yes:  'tis  the  only  way  I  can  ever  fall 
in  love  ;  any  man  may  tumble  into  a  pit  by  surprise ; 
none  but  a  fool  would  walk  into  one  by  choice. 

Mrs.  Ful.  You  are  a  hasty  lover,  it  seems  ;  have 
you  spirit  to  be  a  generous  one?  They,  that  will 
please  the  eye,  mustn't  spare  the  purse. 

Bel.  Try  me:  put  me  to  the  proof;  bring  me  to 
an  interview  with  the  dear  girl  that  has  thus  capti- 
vated me,  and  see  whether  I  have  spirit  to  be 
grateful. 

Mrs.  Ful.  But  how,  pray,  am  I  to  know  the  girl 
you  have  set  your  heart  on? 

Bel.  By  an  undescribable  grace,  that  accompanies 
every  look  and  action  that  falls  from  her;  there  can 
be  but  one  such  woman  in  the  world,  and  nobody 
can  mistake  that  one. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Well,  if  I  should  stumble  upon  this 
angel  in  my  walks,  wkere  am  I  to  find  youl  What's 
your  name? 

Bel,  Upon  my  soul  I  can't  tell  you  my  namel 
Mrs.  Ful.  Not  tell  me!  Why  so? 
Bel.  Because  I  don't  know  what  it  is  myself;  as 
yet  I  have  no  name. 
Mrs.  Ful.  No  name  ! 

Bel.  None  ;  a  friend,  indeed,  lent  me  his;  but  he 
forbade  me  to  use  it  on  any  unworthy  occasion. 
Mrs.  Ful.  But  where  is  your  place  of  abode? 
Bel.  I  have  none  ;  I  never  slept  a  night  in  Eng- 
land in  my  life.     {Reti)-es.) 

Enter  FliLMER. 
Mrs.  Ful.  Hey  day ! 

Ful.  A  fine  case,  truly,  in  a  free  country ;  a 
pretty  pass  things  are  come  to,  if  a  man  is  to  be 
assaulted  in  his  own  house. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Who  has  assaulted  you,  my  dear? 
Ful.  Who!  why  this  Captain  Drawcansir,  this 
old  Dudley,  my  lodger;  but  I'll  unlodge  him:  I'll 
unharbour  him,  I  warrant. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Hush!  hush!  Hold  your  tongue,  man: 
pocket  the  afl'ront,  and  be  quiet ;  I've  a  scheme  on 
foot  will  pay  you  a  hundred  beatings.  {Aside  lo  Ful.) 
AVhy  you  surprise  me,  Fulmer;  Captain  Dudley 
assault  you!  Impossible. 

Ful.  Nay,  I  can't  Call  it  an  absolute  assault;  but 
lie  threatened  me. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Oh,  was  that  all?  I  thought  how  it 
would  turn  out— A  likely  thing,  truly,  for  a  person 
of  his  obliging,  compassionate  turn:  no,  no,  poor 
Captain  Dudley,  he  has  sorrows  and  distresses 
enough  of  his  own  to  employ  iiis  spirits,  without 
setting  them  against  other  people.  Make  it  up  as 
fast  as  you  can:  watch  this  gentleman  out;  follow 
liim  wherever  he  goes,  and  bring  me  word  who  and 
what  he  is;  be  sure  you  don't  lose  sight  of  him; 
I've  other  business  iu  hand.  \E.vit. 

Bel,  Pray,  sir,  what  sorrows  and  distresses  have 
befallen  this  old  gentleman  you  speak  of? 
Ful.  Poverty,  disappointment,  and  all  the  dis- 


tresses attendant  thereupon  :  sorrow  enough  of  all 
conscience:  I  soon  found  how  it  was  with  him,  by 
his  way  of  living,  low  enough  of  all  reason;  but 
what  I  overheard  this  morning  put  it  out  of  all 
doubt. 

Bel.  What  did  you  overhear  this  morning? 
Ful.  Why,  it  seems  he  wants  to  join  his  regi- 
ment, and  has  been  beating  the  town  over  to  raise 
a  little  money  for  that  purpose  opon  his  pay  ;  but 
the  climate,  I  find,  where  he  is  going  is  so  unhealthy, 
that  nobody  can  be  found  to  lend  him  any. 

Bel.  Why  then  your  tovtn  is  a  d — d  good-for- 
nothing  town  :  and  I  wish  I  had  never  come  into  it. 
Ful.  That's  what  I  say,  sir;  the  hard-hearted- 
ness  of  some  folks  is  unaccountable.     There's  an 
old  Lady  Rusport,  a  near  relation  of  this  gentle- 
man's ;  she  lives  hard  by  here,  opposite  to  Stock- 
well's  the  great  merchant ;  he  sent  to  her  a-begging, 
but  to  no  purpose;  though  she  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew, 
she  would  not  furnish  him  with  a  farthing. 
Bel.  Is  the  Captain  at  home? 
Ful.  He  is  up  stairs,  sir. 

Bel.  Will  you  take  the  trouble  to  desire  him  to 
step  hither?  I  want  to  spealc  to  hiui. 

Ful.  I'll  send  him  to  you  directly.  I  don't  know 
what  to  make  of  this  young  man;  but,  if  I  live,  I 
will  find  him  out,  or  know  the  reason  why.  [^Exit. 
Bel.  I've  lost  the  girl,  it  seems,  that's  clear  :  she 
was  the  first  object  of  my  pursuit ;  but  the  case  of 
this  poor  officer  touches  me  ;  and,  after  all,  there 
may  be  as  much  true  delight  in  rescuing  a  fellow 
creature  from  distress,  as  there  would  be  in  plung- 
ing one  into  it. — But  let  me  see:  it's  a  point  that 
must  be  managed  with  some  delicacy.  Apropos! 
there's  pen  and  ink — I've  struck  upon  a  method 
that  will  do.  {Writes.)  Ay,  ay,  this  is  the  very  thing  : 
'twas  devilish  lucky  I  happened  to  have  these  bills 
about  me.  There,  there,  fare  you  well!  I'm  glad 
to  be  rid  of  you ;  you  stood  a  chance  of  being  worse 
applied,  I  can  tell  you.  {Incloses  and  seals  the 
paper.) 

Fulmer  hrings  in  Dudley. 
Ful.  That's  the  gentleman,   sir.    I  shall  make 
bold,  however,  to  lend  an  ear.  [Exit. 

Dud.  Have  you  any  commands  for  me,  sir? 
Bel.  Your  name  is  Dudley,  sir? — 
Dud.  It  is.  [Dudley? 

Bel.  lou  command  a  company,  I  think.  Captain 
Dud.  I  did:  I  am  now  upon  half-pay, 
Bel.  Vou  have  served  some  time? 
Dud.  A  pretty  many  years;  long  enough  to  see 
•some  people  of  more  merit,  and  better  interest  than 
myself,  made  general  officers. 

Bel.  Their  merit  I  may  have  some  doubt  of;  their 
interest  I  can  readily  give  credit  to  ;  there  is  little 
promotion  to  be  looked  for  in  your  profession,  I 
believe,  without  friends,  Captain? 

Dud.  I  believe  so  too:  have  you  any  other  busi- 
ness with  me,  may  I  ask? 

Bel.  Your  patience  for  a  moment.  I  was  in- 
formed you  was  about  to  join  your  regiment  iu  dis- 
tant quarters  abroad. 

DmI.  I  have  been  solioiling  an  exchange  to  a 
company  of  full  pay,  quartered  at  James'  Fort,  in 
Seneganibia ;  but  I'm  afraid  I  must  drop  the  under- 
lie/. Why  so,  pray?  [taking. 
Dud.  Why  so,  sir?  'Tis  a  home  question,  for  a 
perfect  stranger  to  put;  there  is  something  very 
particular  in  ail  this. 

Bel.  If  it  is  not  impertinent,  sir,  allow  me  to  ask 
you  what  reason  you  have  for  despairing  of  success? 
Dud.  Why,  really,  sir,  mine  is  an  obvious  reason, 
for  a  soldier  to  have — Want  of  money  ;  simply  that. 
Bel.  May  I  beg  to  know  the  sum  you  have  occa- 
sion for? 

Dml.  Truly,  sir,  I  cannot  exactlj'  tell  you  on  a 
sudden  ;  nor  is  it,  I  siii)pose,  of  any  great  eonse- 
((uenoe  (o  you  to  be  informed  :  but  I  should  guess, 
in  thd  gro85,  (hat  two  hundred  pounds  would  serve. 
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\       Bel.  And  you  find  a  difficoltj  in  raising  that  sum 
I    upon  yoar  pay!  'tis  done  every  day. 

Dud.  The  nature  of  the  climate  makes  it  diffi- 
cult ;  I  can  get  no  one  to  insure  my  life. 

Bel.  Oh  !    that's  a  circumstance   may  make  for 

you,  as  well  as  against;  in  short,  Captain  Dudley, 

It  so  happens,  that  I  can  command  the  sum  of  two 

I    hundred  pounds :  seek  no  further ;  I'll  accommo- 

i    date  you  with  it  upon  easy  terms. 

'        Dud.  Sir!  do  I  understand  you  rightly? — I  beg 

your  pardon ;  but  am  I  to  believe  that  you  are  in 

earnest? 

Bel.  What  is  your  surprise?  Is  it  an  uncommon 
thing  for  a  gentleman  to  speak  truth?  Or  is  it  incre- 
dible that  one  fellow-creature  should  assist  another? 

Dud.  I  ask  your  pardon — May  I  beg  to  know  to 
whom  ? — Do  you  propose  this  in  the  way  of  business? 

Bel.  Entirely  :  I  have  no  other  business  on  earth. 

Dud.  Indeed !  you  are  not  a  broker,  I'm  persuad- 

Bel,  1  am  not.  [ed. 

Dud.  Nor  an  army  agent,  I  think  1 

Bel.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the  worse  of  me 
for  being  neither ;  in  short,  sir,  if  you  will  peruse 
this  paper,  it  will  explain  to  you  who  I  am,  and 
upon  what  terms  I  act;  while  you  read  it,  I  will 
step  home,  and  fetch  the  money :  and  we  will  con- 
clude the  bargain  without  loss  of  time.  In  the 
meanwhile,  good  day  to  you.  [^Exit  hastily. 

Dud.  Humph  !  there's  something  very  odd  in  all 
this — let  me  see  what  we've  got  here — This  paper 
is  to  tell  me  who  he  is,  and  what  are  his  terms  :  in 
the  name  of  wonder,  why  has  he  sealed  it?  Hey- 
day! what's  here?  Two  bank  notes,  of  a  hundred 
each  !  I  can't  comprehend  what  this  means.  Hold ; 
here's  a  writing,  perhaps  that  will  show  me.  Ac- 
cept  this  trifle;  pursue  your  fortune,  and  prosper. 
Am  I  in  a  dream?  is  this  a  reality? 

Enter  MAJOR  O'Flaherty. 
O'Fla.  'Save  you,  my  dear!  Is  it  you  now  that 
are  Captain  Dudley,  I  would  ask?  [Exit  Dudley.] 
Whuh !  What's  the  hurry  the  man's  in  ?  If  'tis  the 
lad  that  run  out  of  the  shop  you  would  overtake, 
you  might  as  well  stay  where  you  are  ;  by  my  soul 
he's  as  nimble  as  a  Croat ;  you  are,  a  full  hour's 
march  in  his  rear. — Ay  faith,  you  may  as  well  turn 
back,  and  give  over  the  pursuit. 

Re-enter  DUDLEY. 
Well,  Captain  Dudley,  if  that's  your  name,  there's 
a  letter  for  you.   Read,  man ;  read  it ;  and  I'll  have 
a  word  with  you  after  you  have  done. 

Dud.  More  miracles  on  foot!  So,  so,  from  Lady 
Rusport. 

O'Fla.  You're  right ;  it's  from  her  ladyship. 

Dud.  Well,  sir,  I  have  cast  my  eye  over  it ;  'tis 
short  and  peremptory ;  are  you  acquainted  with  the 
contents? 

O'Fla.  Not  at  all,  my  dear;  not  at  all. 

Dud.  Have  you  any  message  from  Lady  Rusport  ? 

O'Fla.  Not  a  syllable,  honey  :  only  when  you've 
digested  the  letter,  I've  a  little  bit  of  a  message  to 
deliver  you  from  myself. 

Dud.  And  may  I  beg  to  know  who  yourself  is? 

O  Fla.  Dennis  O'Flaherty,  at  your  service;  a 
poor  major  of  grenadiers  :  nothing  betler. 

Dud.  So  much  for  your  name  and  title,  sir  ;  now 
be  so  good  as  to  favour  me  with  your  message. 

O'Fla.  Why,  then.  Captain,  I  must  tell  you,  I 
have  promised  Lady  Rusport  you  shall  do  whatever 
it  is  she  bids  you  to  do  in  that  letter  there. 

Dud.  Ay,  indeed !  have  you  undertaken  so  much. 
Major,  without  knowing  either  what  she  commands, 
or  what  I  can  perform? 

O'Fla.  That's  your  concern,  my  dear,  not  mine ; 
I  must  keep  my  word,  you  know. 

Dud,  Or  else,  I  suppose,  you  and  I  must  mea- 
sure swords. 

O'Fla.  Upon  my  soul  you've  hit  it. 

Dud.  That  would  hardly  answer  to  either  of  us : 


you  and  I  have,  probably,  had  enough  of  fighting  in 
our  time,  before  now. 

O'Fla.  Faith  and  troth,  master  Dudley,  you  may 
say  that;  'tis  thirty  years,  come  the  time,  that  I 
have  followed  the  trade,  and  in  a  pretty  many 
countries.  Let  me  see — In  the  war  before  last,  I 
served  in  the  Irish  brigade,  d'ye  see ;  there,  after 
bringing  ott"  the  French  monarch,  I  left  his  service, 
with  a  British  bullet  in  my  body,  and  this  riband 
in  my  button-hole.  Last  war  I  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  German  eagle,  in  the  corps  of  gre- 
nadiers ;  there  I  had  my  bellyful  of  fighting,  and  a 
plentiful  scarcity  of  every  thing  else.  After  six- 
and-twenty  engagements,  great  and  small,  I  went 
off  with  this  gash  on  my  skull,  and  a  kiss  of  the 
empress  queen's  sweet  hand,  (heaven  bless  it!) 
for  my  pains.  Since  the  peace,  my  dear,  I  took  a 
little  turn  with  the  confederates  there  in  Poland ; 
but  such  another  set  of  madcaps ! — by  the  lord 
Harry,  I  never  knew  what  it  was  they  were 
scuffling  about. 

Dud.  Well,  major,  I  won't  add  another  action  to 
the  list;  you  shall  keep  your  promise  with  Lady 
Rusport :  she  requires  me  to  leave  London  ;  I  shall 
go  in  a  few  days,  and  you  may  take  what  credit  you 
please  from  my  compliance. 

O'Fla.  Give  me  your  hand,  my  dear  boy!  this 
will  make  her  my  own;  when  that's  the  case,  we 
shall  be  brothers,  you  know,  and  we'll  share  her  for- 
tune between  us. 

Dud.  Not  so,  Major;  the  man  who  marries  Lady 
Rusport,  will  have  a  fair  title  to  her  whole  fortune 
without  division :  but  I  hope  your  expectations  of 
prevailing  are  founded  upon  good  reasons. 

O'Fla.  Upon  the  best  grounds  in  the  world; 
first,  I  think  she  will  comply,  because  she  is  a  wo- 
man; secondly,  I  am  persuaded  she  won't  hold  out 
long,  because  she  is  a  widow ;  and  thirdly,  I  make 
sure  of  her,  because  I  have  married  five  wives  (en 
militaire,  Captain,)  and  never  failed  yet;  and  for 
what  I  know,  they  are  all  alive  and  merry  at  this 
very  hour. 

Dud.  Well,  sir,  go  on,  and  prosper ;  if  you  can 
inspire  Lady  Rusport  with  half  your  charity,  I  shall 
think  you  deserve  all  her  fortune;  at  present,  I 
must  beg  your  excuse:  good  morning  to  you.  [Exit. 

O'Fla.  A  good,  sensible  man,  and  very  much  of 
a  soldier:  I  did  not  care  if  I  was  better  acquainted 
with  him ;  but  'tis  an  awkward  kind  of  country  for 
that :  the  English,  I  observe,  are  close  friends,  but 
distant  acquaintance.  I  suspect  the  old  lady  has 
not  been  over  generous  to  poor  Dudley;  I  shall 
give  her  a  little  touch  about  that.  Upon  my  soul, 
I  know  but  one  excuse  a  person  can  have  for  giving 
nothing,  and  that  is,  like  myself,  having  nothing  to 
give.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — Lady  Rusport' s  House,    A   dressing- 
room. 
Enter  Miss  Rusport  and  Lucy, 

Miss  R.  Well,  Lucy,  you've  dislodged  the  old 
lady  at  last ;  but  methought  you  was  a  tedious  time 
about  it. 

Lucy.  A  tedious  time,  indeed  ;  I  think  they  who 
have  least  to  spare,  contrive  to  throw  the  most 
away;  I  thought  I  should  never  have  got  her  out 
of  the  house:  then,  madam,  this  being  a  visit  of 
gi-eat  ceremony  to  a  person  of  distinction  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  the  old  state  chariot  was 
brought  forth  on  the  occasion,  with  strict  charges 
to  dress  out  the  box  with  the  leopard  skin  ham- 
mercloth. 

MissR.  Yes;  and  to  hang  the  false  tails  on  the 
miserable  stumps  of  the  old  crawling  cattle:  well, 
well,  pray  heaven,  the  old  crazy  affair  don't  break 
down  again  with  her,  at  least  till  she  gets  to  her 
journey's  end. — But where's  Charles  Dudley?  Run 
down,  dear  girl,  and  be  ready  to  let  him  in ;  I  think 
he's  as  long  in  coming,  as  she  was  in  going. 
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[Act  II. 


Lucy.  Why,  indeed,  madam,  yoa  seem  the  more 
alert  of  the  two,  I  must  say.  [^Exit. 

MissR.  Now  the  deuce  take  the  girl,  for  putting 
that  notion  into  my  head :  I  am  sadly  afraid  Dudley 
does  not  like  me ;  so  much  encouragement  as  I  have 
given  him  to  declare  himself,  I  never  could  get  a 
■word  from  him  on  the  suhject :  this  may  be  very 
honourable,  but,  upon  my  fife,  it's  very  provoking. 
By  the  way,  I  wonder  how  I  look  to-day:  Oh! 
shockingly!  hideously  pale!  like  a  witch!  this  is 
the  old  lady's  glass,  and  she  has  left  some  of  her 
■wrinkles  on  it.  How  frightfully  have  I  put  on  my 
cap!  all  awry! — and  my  hair  dressed  so  unbe- 
coming! altogether,  I'm  a  most  complete  fright! — 
Enter  Gharles,  unobserved. 

Charles.  That  I  deny. 
Miss  B.  Ah ! 

Charles.  Quarrelling  with  your  glass,  cousin? 
Make  it  up,  make  it  up,  and  be  friends  ;  it  cannot 
compliment  you  more  than  by  reflecting  you  as  you 
are. 

MissR.  Well,  I  vow,  my  dear  Charles,  that  is 
delightfully  said,  and  deserves  my  very  best  curt'sy  ; 
your  flattery,  like  a  rich  jewel,  has  a  value  not  only 
i'rom  its  superior  lustre,  but  from  its  extraordinary 
scarceness:  I  verily  think,  this  is  the  only  civil 
speech  you  ever  directed  to  my  person  in  your  life. 

Charles.  And  I  ought  to  ask  pardon  of  your  good 
sense,  for  having  done  it  now. 

Miss  R.  Nay,  now  you  relapse  again  :  don't  you 
know,  if  you  keep  ■well  with  a  woman  on  the  great 
score  of  beauty,  she'll  never  quarrel  with  j'on  on 
the  trifling  article  of  good  sense?  but  any  thing 
serves  to  till  up  a  dull,  yawning  hour,  with  an  in- 
sipid cousin ;  you  have  brighter  moments,  and 
warmer  spirits,  for  the  dear  girl  of  your  heart. 

Charles,  Oh,  fie  upon  you!  fie  upon  you! 

Miss R.  You  blush,  and  the  reason  is  apparent: 
yon  are  a  novice  at  hypocrisy ;  but  no  practice  can 
make  a  visit  of  ceremony  pass  for  a  visit  of  choice. 
Love  is  ever  before  its  time ;  friendship  is  apt  to  lag 
a  little  after  it.  Pray,  Charles,  did  you  make  any 
extraordinary  haste  hither? 

Charles.  By  your  question,  I  see,  you  acquit  me 
of  the  impertinence  of  being  in  love. 

MissR.  But  why  impertinence?  Why  the  im- 
pertinence of  being  in  love?  You  have  one  language 
for  me,  Charles,  and  another  for  the  woman  of  your 
alfectioD. 

Charles.  You  are  mistaken ;  the  woman  of  my 
affection  shall  never  hear  any  other  language  from 
me,  than  what  I  use  to  yon. 

Miss  R.  I  am  afraid,  then,  you'U  never  make 
yourself  understood  by  her. 

Charles.  It  is  not  fit  I  should;  there  is  no  need 
of  love  to  make  me  miserable;  'tis  wretchedness 
enough  to  be  a  beggar. 

Miss  R.  A  beggar  do  you  call  yourself!  O, 
Charles,  Charles!  rich  in  every  merit  and  accom- 
plishment, whom  may  you  not  aspire  to?  and  why 
think  you  so  unworthily  of  our  sex,  as  to  conclude 
there  is  not  one  to  be  found  with  sense  to  discern 
your  virtue,  and  generosity  to  reward  it? 

Charles.  You  distress  me;  I  must  beg  to  hear 
no  more. 

MissR.  Well,  I  can  be  silent.  Thus  does  he 
always  serve  me,  whenever  I  am  about  to  disclose 
myself  to  him.     {Aside.) 

Charles.  Why  do  you  not  banish  me  and  iny  mis- 
fortunes for  ever  from  your  thoughts? 

Miss  R.  Ay,  wherefore  do  I  not,  since  you  never 
allowed  me  a  place  in  your's?  but  go,  sir:  I  have 
no  right  to  stay  you;  go  where  your  heart  directs 
yon;  go  to  the  happy,  the  distinguished,  fair  one. 

Charles.  Now,  by  all  that's  good,  you  do  me 
wrong;  there  is  no  such  fair  one  forme  to  go  to; 
nor  have  I  an  acquaintance  among  tlic  sc\,  yourself 
vxceptcd,  which  answers  to  that  description. 

Jtfwi?.  Indeed! 


Charles.  In  very  truth ;  there,  then,  let  us  drop 
the  subject.  May  you  be  happy,  though  I  never 
can! 

Miss  R.  O  Charles !  give  me  your  band ;  if  I 
have  oft'ended  you,  I  ask  your  pardon :  you  have 
been  long  acquainted  with  my  temper,  and  know 
how  to  bear  with  its  infirmities. 

Charles.  Thus,  my  dear  Charlotte,  let  us  seal  our 
reconciliation.  (  Kissing  her  hand.)  Bear  ■with  thy 
infirmities!  By  heaven,  I  know  not  any  one  failing 
in  thy  whole  composition  except  that  of  too  great 
a  partiality  for  an  undeserving  man. 

Miss  R.  And  you  are  now  taking  the  very  course 
to  augment  that  failing.  A  thought  strikes  me ; — 
I  hare  a  commission  tnat  you  must  absolutely  exe- 
cute for  me;  I  have  immediate  occasion  for  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  pounds ;  you  know  my  fortune 
is  shut  up  till  I  am  of  age:  take  this  paltry  box,  (it 
contains  my  ear-rings  and  some  other  baubles  I 
have  no  use  for)  carrj'it  to  our  opposite  neighbour, 
Mr.  Stockwell,  (I  don't  know  where  else  to  apply) 
leave  it  as  a  deposit  in  his  hands,  and  beg  him  to 
accommodate  me  with  the  sum. 

Charles.  Dear  Charlotte,  ■what  are  you  about  to 
do?  How  can  you  possibly  want  two  hundred 
pounds? 

Miss  R,  How  can  I  possibly  do  without  it,  you 
mean?  Doesn't  every  lady  want  two  hundred 
pounds?  Perhaps,  I  have  lost  it  at  play;  perhaps, 
I  mean  to  win  as  much  to  it ;  perhaps,  I  want  it 
for  two  hundred  diflerent  uses. 

Charles.  Pooh,  pooh!  all  this  is  nothing;  don't 
I  know  you  never  play? 

Miss  R.  Yon  mistake  ;  T  have  a  spirit  to  set,  not 
only  this  trifle,  but  my  ■whole  fortune  upon  a  stake; 
therefore,  make  no  wry  faces,  but  do  as  I  bid  you. 
You  will  find  Mr.  Stockwell  a  very  honourable  gen- 
tleman. 

Enter  LrCY,  in  haste. 
Lucy.  Dear  madam,  as  I  live,  here  comes  the  old 
lady  in  a  hackney-coach. 

Miss  R.  The  old  chariot  has  give  her  a  second 
tumble :  away  with  you !  you  know  your  way  out, 
■without  meeting  her.  Take  the  box,  and  do  as  I 
desire  you. 

Charles.  I  must  not  dispute  your  orders.    Fare- 
well !  [Exeunt  Charles  and  Miss  Rusport. 
Enter  LADY  Rusport,  leaning  on  Major 
O'Flahertv's  arm. 
O'Fla.  Rest  yourself  upon  my  arm  ;  never  spare 
it ;  'tis  strong  enough :  it  has  stood  harder  service 
than  you  can  put  it  to. 

Lucy.  Mercy  upon  me!  what  is  the  matter?  I 
am  frightened  out  of  my  wits.  Has  your  ladyship 
bad  an  accident? 

Lady  R.  O,  Lucy,  the  most  untoward  one  in  na- 
ture! I  know  not  how  I  shall  repair  it. 

O'Fla.  Never  go  about  to  repair  it,  my  lady ; 
even  build  a  new  one ;  'twas  but  a  crazy  piece  of 
business  at  best. 

Lucy.  Bless  me,  is  the  old  chariot  broke  down 
with  you  again? 

Lady  R.  Broke,  child !  I  don't  know  what  might 
have  been  broke,  if,  by  great  good  fortune,  this 
obliging  gentleman  had  not  been  at  hand  to  assist 
me. 

Lucy.  Dear  madam,  let  me  run  and  fetch  you  a 
cup  of  the  cordial  drops. 

Ladp  R.  Do,  Lucy.  [E.ut  Lucy.']  Alas,  sir! 
ever  since  I  lost  my  husband,  my  poor  nerves  have 
been  shook  to  pieces:  there  hangs  his  beloved  pic- 
ture; that  precious  relic,  and  a  plentiful  jointure,  is 
all  that  remains  to  console  me  for  the  best  of  men. 
O'Fla.  Let  me  see;  i'faith,  a  comely  personage! 
by  his  fur  cloak,  I  suppose  he  was  in  the  Russian 
service  ;  and,  by  the  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  I 
should  guess,  he  had  been  honoured  with  the  order 
of  St.  Catherine. 

Lady  R,  No,  no,  he  meddled  with  no  St.  Cathc- 
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rines;  that's  the  habit  he  wore  iu  his  mayoralty. 
Sir  Stephen  was  lord  mayor  of  London  ;  but  he  is 
gone,  and  has  left  me,  a  poor,  weak,  solitary  wi- 
dow, behind  him. 

O'Fla.  By  all  means,  then,  take  a  strong,  able, 
hearty  man,  to  repair  his  loss.  If  such  a  plain  fel- 
low as  one  Dennis  O'Fiaherty  can  please  you,  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  say,  Avithoutany  disparage- 
ment to  the  centleman  in  the  far  gown  there — 

Lady  R.  What  are  you  going  to  say?  Don't 
shock  my  ears  with  any  comparisons,  I  desire, 

O'Fku  Not  I,  my  soul ;  I  don't  belitve  there's  any 
comparison  in  the  case. 

JRe-en/er  LCCV,  with  a  bottle  and  glass. 

Lady  R.  Oh,  are  you  come?  Give  me  the  drops 
—I'm  all  in  a  flutter.     {Lucy fills,  Lady  R.drhiks.) 

O'Fla.  Hark  ye,  sweetheart,  what  are  these 
same  drops'!  Have  you  any  more  left  in  the  bottle? 
I  didn't  care  if  I  took  a  little  sip  of  them  myself. 

Lucy.  Oh,  sir,  they  are  called  the  cordial  resto- 
rative elixir,  or  the  nervous  golden  drops;  they 
are  only  for  ladies'  cases. 

O'Fla.  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  there  are  gentlemea 
as  well  as  ladies,  that  stand  in  need  of  those  same 
golden  drops  ;  they'd  suit  my  case  to  a  tittle. 

Lady  R.  Well,  Major,  did  you  give  old  Dudley 
my  letter?  and  will  tie  silly  man  do  as  I  bid  him, 
aiid  be  gone? 

O'Fla.  You  are  obeyed  ;  he's  on  Lis  march. 

■  Lady  R.  That's  well;  you  have  managed  this 
matter  to  perfection ;  I  didn't  think  he  would  have 
been  so  easily  prevailed  upon. 

O'Fla.  At  the  first  word;  no  difiiculty  in  life; 
'twas  the  very  thing  he  was  determined  to  do,  be- 
fore I  came :  I  never  met  with  a  more  obliging 
gentleman. 

Lady  R.  Well,  'tis  no  matter;  so  I  am  but  rid 
of  him,  and  his  distresses.  Would  you  believe  it. 
Major  O'Fiaherty,  it  was  but  this  morning  he  sent 
a-begging  to  me  for  money  to  tit  him  out  upon  some 
■wildgoose  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  I  know 
not  where  1 

O'Fla.  Well,  you  sent  him  what  he  wanted? 

Lady  R.  I  sent  him,  what  he  deserved,  a  flat  re- 
fusal. 

O'Fla.  You  refused  him  1 

Lady  R.  Most  undoubtedly. 

O'Fla.  You  sent  him  nothing? 

Lady  R.  Not  a  shilling. 

O'Fla.  Good  morning  to  you — Your  servant — 
(Gojngr.) 

Lady  R.  Hey-day!  what  ails  the  man?  Where 
are  you  going? 

O'Fla.  Out  of  your  house,  before  the  roof  falls 
on  my  head;  to  poor  Dudley,  to  share  the  little 
modicum,  that  thirty  years'  hard  service  has  left 
me;  I  wish  it  was  more,  for  his  sake. 

■  Liody  R.  Very  well,  sir ;  take  your  course ;  I 
sha'n't  attempt  to  stop  you ;  I  shall  survive  it :  it 
will  not  break  my  heart,  if  I  never  see  you  more. 

O'Fla.  Break  your  heart !  No,  o'my  conscience 
will  it  not.  You  preach,  and  you  pray,  and  you 
turn  up  your  eyes,  and  all  the  while  you  are  as  hard- 
hearted as  a  hyena — A  hyena,  truly!  by  my  soul, 
there  isn't  in  the  whole  creation  so  savage  an  ani- 
mal, as  a  human  creature  without  pity  !  (Exit. 

Lady  R.  A  hyena,  truly !  [Exit. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in Stochvell's  House. 
Elder  Stockwell  and  Belcour. 
Stock.  Gratify  me  so  far,  however,  Mr.  Belcour, 
as  to  see  Miss  Rusport;  carry  her  the  sum  she 
wants,  and  return  the  poor  girl  her  box  of  dia- 
monds, which  Dudley  left  in  my  hands  :  you  know 
what  to  say  on  the  occasion  better  than  I  do ;  that 
part  of  your  commission  I  leave  to  your  own  dis- 
cretion, and  you  may  season  it  with  what  gallantry 
you  thirk  fit. 


Bel.  You  could  not  have  pitched  upon  a  greater 
bungler  at  gallantry  tlian  myself,  if  you  had  rum- 
maged every  company  in  the  city,  and  the  whole 
court  of  aldermen  into  the  bargain :  part  of  your 
errand,  however,  I  will  do  ;  but  whether  it  shall  be 
with  an  ill  grace  or  a  good  one,  depends  upon  the 
caprice  of  a  moment,  the  humour  of  the  lady,  the 
mode  of  our  meeting,  and  a  thousand  undefmable 
small  circumstances,  that,  nevertheless,  determine 
us  upon  all  the  great  occasions  of  life. 

Stock.  I  persuade  myself  you  will  find  Miss  Rus- 
port an  ingenuous,  worthy,  animated  girl. 

Bel.  Why,  I  like  her  the  better  as  a  woman ;  but  ■ 
name  her  not  to  me  as  a  wife  :  No,  if  ever  I  marry, 
it  must  be  a  staid,  sober,  considerate  damsel,  with 
blood  in  her  veins  as  cold  as  a  turtle's;  quick  of 
scent  as  a  vulture,  when  danger's  in  the  wind ; 
wary  and  sharp-sighted  as  a  hawk,  when  treachery 
is  on  foot:  with  such  a  companion  at  my  elbow, 
for  ever  whispering  in  my  ear — Have  a  care  of  this 
man,  he's  a  cheat ;  don't  go  near  that  woman,  she's 
a  jilt;  overhead  there's  a  scattbld,  underfoot  there's 
a  well.  Oh,  sir!  such  a  woman  might  lead  me  up 
and  down  this  great  city  without  dilKculty  or 
danger;  but  with  a  girl  of  Miss  Rusport's  com- 
plexion, heaven  and  earth,  sir!  we  should  be  duped, 
undone,  and  distracted,  in  a  fortnight. 

Slock.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Why,  you  are  become  won- 
derous  circumspect  of  a  sudden,  pupil ;  and,  if  yoa 
can  find  such  a  prudent  damsel  as  j'ou  describe,  yoa 
have  my  consent,  only  beware  how  you  choose : 
discretion  is  not  the  reigning  quality  amongst  the 
fiue  ladies  of  the  present  time;  and,  I  think,  in  Miss 
Rusport's  particular,  I  have  given  you  no  bad 
counsel. 

Bel.  Well,  well,  if  you'll  fetch  me  the  jewels,  I 
believe,  I  can  underlalie  to  carry  them  to  ner :  but 
as  for  the  money,  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  that: 
Dudley  would  be  your  fittest  ambassador  on  that 
occasion ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  most  agreeable 
to  the  lady. 

Slock.  Why,  indeed,  from  what  I  know  of  the 
matter,  it  may  not  improbably  be  destined  to  find 
its  way  into  his  pockets.  [Exit. 

BeL  Then,  depend  upon  it,  these  are  not  the  only 
trinkets  she  means  to  dedicate  to  Captain  Dudley. 
As  for  me,  Stockwell,  indeed,  wants  me  to  marry ; 
but,  till  I  can  get  this  bewitching  girl,  this  incog- 
nita, out  of  my  head,  I  can  never  think  of  any  other 
woman. 

Enter  a  Servant,  and  delivers  a  Letter. 
Hey-day!  Where  can  I  have  picked  up  a  corres- 
pondent already?  'Tis  a  most  execrable  manuscript 
—  Let  me  see — Martha  Fulmer — Who  is  Martha 
Fulmer? — Pshaw  !  I  won't  be  at  the  trouble  of  de- 
ciphering her  d — d  pothooks. — Hold,  hold,  hold; 
what  have  we  got  here  ? 

"  Dear  Sir, — /  have  discovered  the  lady  you  was  so 
much  smitten  with,  and  can  procure  you  an  interview 
with  her;  if  you  can  be  us  generous  to  a  pretty  girl, 
as  you  was  to  a  paltry  old  captain — How  did  she  find 
that  out?- — you  need  not  despair ;  come  to  me  imme- 
diately ;  the  lady  is  now  in  my  house,  and  expects  you. 
Yours,  Martha  Fulmer." 

0  thou  dear,  lovely,  and  enchanting  paper !  which 

1  was  about  to  tear  into  a  thousand  scraps,  de- 
voutly I  entreat  thy  pardon :  I  have  slighted  thy 
contents,  which  are  delicious ;  slandered  thy  cha- 
racters, which  are  divine  ;  and  all  the  atonement  I' 
can  make,  is  implicitly  to  obey  thy  mandates. 

Enter  STOCKWELL. 

Slock.  Mr.  Belcour,  here  are  the  jewels;  this 
letter  encloses  bills  for  the  money  ;  and,  if  you  will 
deliver  it  to  Miss  Rusport,  you'll  have  bo  further 
trouble  on  that  score. 

Bel.  Ah !  sir,  the  letter  which  I  have  been  read- 
ing, disqualifies  me  for  delivering  the  letter,  which 
you  have  been  writing  ;  I  have  other  game  on  PBot : 
the  loveliest  girl  my  eyes  ever  feasted  upon  is  started 
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i|n  riew,  and  the  world  cannot  now  dirert  me  from 
pursuing  her. 

Slock.  Hey  day !  What  has  turned  you  thus  on 
a  sudden? 

Bel.  A  woman  ;  one  that  can  turn,  and  OTerturn 
me  and  my  tottering  resolntion»  every  way  she 
will.  Oh,  sir,  if  this  is  folly  in  me,  yon  must  rail 
at  nature :  yon  must  chide  the  sun,  that  was  vertical 
at  my  birth,  and  would  not  wink  upon  my  naked- 
ness, but  swaddled  me  in  the  broadest,  hottest  glare 
of  his  meridian  beams. 

Stock.  Mere  rhapsody,  mere  childish  rhapsody  ; 
the  libertine's  familiar  plea.  Nature  made  ns,  'tis 
true,  but  we  are  the  responsible  creatures  of  our 
own  fanlts  and  follies. 

Bel.  Sir! 

Slock,  Slave  of  every  face  you  meet,  some  hussy 
has  inveigled  you;  some  handsome  profligate  (the 
town  is  full  of  them)  and,  when  once  fairly  bank- 
rupt in  constitution  as  well  as  fortune,  nature  no 
longer  serves  as  your  excuse  for  being  vicious,  ne- 
cessity, perhaps,  will  stand  your  friend,  and  you'll 
reform. 

Bel.  You  are  severe. 

Stock.  It  fits  me  to  be  so ;  it  well  becomes  a  fa- 
ther,— I  would  say,  a  friend.  How  strangely  I  for- 
got myself!  (^Aside.)  How  difficult  it  is  to  coun- 
terfeit indifference,  and  put  a  mask  upon  the  heart ! 

Bel.  How  could  you  tempt  me  so"?  Had  you  not 
inadvertently  dropped  the  name  of  father,  I  fear 
our  friendship,  short  as  it  has  been,  would  scarce 
have  held  me  :  but  even  your  mistake  I  reverence 
— Give  me  your  hand — 'tis  over. 

SlocJc.  Generous  young  man  !  because  I  bore  you 
the  affection  of  a  father,  I  rashly  took  up  the  au- 
thority of  one.  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  pursue  your 
course ;  I  have  no  right  to  stop  it.  What  would 
you  have  me  do  with  these  things? 

Bel.  This,  if  I  might  advise  :  carry  the  money  to 
Miss  Rusport  immediately ;  never  let  generosity 
wait  for  its  materials;  that  part  of  the  business 
presses.  Give  me  the  jewels:  I'll  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  delivering  them  into  her  hands ;  and  your 
visit  may  pave  the  way  for  my  reception.       [Exit, 

Stock.  Be  it  so ;  good  morning  to  you.  Fare- 
well, advice !  Away  goes  he  upon  the  wing  for  plea- 
sure. What  various  passions  he  awakens  in  me ! 
He  pains,  yet  pleases  me;  affrights,  offends,  yet 
grows  upon  my  heart.  Hia  very  failings  set  him 
off:  for  ever  trespassing, forever  atoning,  I  almost 
think  he  would  not  be  so  perfect,  were  he  free  from 
fault :  I  must  dissemble  longer  ;  and  yet  how  pain- 
ful the  experiment!  Even  now  h?'s  gone  upon  some 
wild  adventure ;  and  who  can  tell  what  mischief 
piay  befal  him  1  O  nature !  what  it  is  to  be  a  father ! 

lExU. 
Scene  H. — Fulmer's  House. 
Enter  FuLMER  and  MRS.  FULMER. 

Ful.  I  tell  you,  Patty,  yon  are  a  fool,  to  think  of 
bringing  him  and  Miss  Dudley  together ;  'twill  ruin 
?very  thing,  and  blow  your  whole  scheme  up  to  the 
moon  at  once. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Why,  sure,  Mr.  Fnlmer,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  rear  a  chickenof  my  own  hatching,  as  they 
«ay.  Who  first  sprung  the  thought,  but  I,  pray? 
Who  first  contrived  th^  plot  ?  Who  proposed  the 
fetter,  but  I—  1 1 

Fvl.  And  who  digged  the  gentleman  home? 
Who  found  out  his  name,  fortune,  connexi,on: — 
that  he  was  a  West  Indian,  fresh  landed,  and  full 
pf  cash; — a  gull  to  our  heart's  content; — a  hot- 
brained,  headlong  spark,  that  would  run  into  our 
trap,  like  a  wheatear  under  a  turf,  but  I — I — I  ? 

Afrs.  Ful.  Hark !  he's  come !  idisappear,  march ! 
and  leave  the  field  open  to  my  machinatiou. 

[Exit  Fnlmer. 
Enter  Bf.LCOUR. 

Bel.  O,  thou  dear  minister  to  my  happiness,  let 
<ne  embrace  tjiee !    Why,  thou  art  my  polar  star, 


my  propitious  constellation,  hj  whidi  I  navigate 
my  impatient  bark  into  the  port  of  pleasure  and  de- 
light. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Oh,  you  men  are  sly  creatures !  Do 
you  remember  now,  you  cruel,  what  you  said  to  me 
this  morning? 

Bel.  All  a  jest,  a  frolic;  never  think  on't;  bury 
it  for  ever  in  oblivion  ;  thou !  why,  thou  art  all  over 
nectar  and  ambrosia,  powder  of  pearl  and  odour  of 
roses !  thou  hast  the  youth  of  Hebe,  the  beauty  of 
Venus,  and  the  pen  of  Sappho !  But,  in  the  name  of 
all  that's  lovely,  where's  the  lady?  I  expected  to 
find  her  with  you. 

Mrs,  Ful.  No  doubt  you  did,  and  these  raptures 
were  designedfor  her ;  but  where  have  yon  loitered? 
the  lady's  gone;  you  are  too  late;  girls  of  her  sort 
are  not  to  be  kept  waiting,  like  negro  slaves  in  your 
sugar  plantations. 

Bel.  Gone!  whither  is  she  gone?  Tell  me,  tliat  I 
may  follow  her. 

Mrs.  Ful,  Hold,  hold,  not  so  fast,  young  gentle- 
man, this  is  a  case  of  some  delicacy :  should  Cap- 
tain Dudley  know  that  I  introduced  you  to  his 
daughter,  he  Is  a  man  of  such  scrupulous  honour — 

Bel.  What  do  you  tell  me !  is  she  daughter  to  the 
old  gentleman  I  met  here  this  morning? 

Mrs.  Ful.  The  same ;  him  you  was  so  generous  to. 

Bel.  There's  an  end  of  the  matter  then  at  once  j 
it  shall  never  be  said  of  me,  that  I  took  advan- 
tage of  the  father's  necessities  to  trepan  the  daugh- 
ter.    (  Going.) 

Mrs.  Ful.  So,  so;  I've  made  a  wrong  cast;  he's 
one  of  your  conscientious  sinners,  I  find;  but  I 
won't  lose  him  thus.    {Aside.)    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Bel.  What  is  it  you  laugh  at? 

Mrs.  Ful,  Your  absolute  inexperience;  haveyoa 
lived  so  very  little  time  in  this  country,  as  not  to 
know  that,  between  young  people  of  equal  ages,  the 
term  of  sister  often  is  a  cover  for  that  of  mistress? 
This  young  lady  is,  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  sister 
to  young  Dudley,  and  consequently  daughter  to  my 
old  lodger. 

-Be^  Indeed!  are  you  serious? 

Mrs.  Ful,  Can  yon  doubt  it?  I  must  have  been 
pretty  well  assured  of  that,  before  I  invited  you 
hither. 

Bel.  That's  irue;  she  cannot  be  a  woman  of  ho- 
nour, and  Dudley  is  an  unconscionable  young 
rogue,  to  think  of  keeping  one  fine  girl  in  pay,  by 
raising  contributions  op  another;  he  shall,  there- 
fore, give  her  up :  she  is  a  dear,  bewitching,  mis- 
chievous little  devil,  and  he  shall  positively  give 
her  up. 

Mrs.  Ful,  Ay,  now  the  freak  has  t^ken  you  again  • 
I  say,  give  her  up :  there's  one  way,  indeed,  and 
certain  of  success. 

Bel,  What's  that? 

Mrs,  Ful,  Out-bid  him ;  never  dream  of  out- 
blustering  him  ;  all  things,  then,  will  be  made  easy 
enough  :  let  me  see — some  little  genteel  present  to 
begin  with:  what  have  you  got  about  you?  ^, 
search ;  I  can  bestow  it  to  advantage,  there's  pp 
time  to  be  lost. 

Bel.  Hang  it,  confound  it,  a  plague  upon't,  say 
I;  I  hav'n't  a  guinea  left  in  my  pocket:  I  parted 
from  my  whole  stock  here  this  morning,  and  hav» 
forgot  to  supply  myself  since. 

M«.  Fm/.  Mighty  well !  let  it  pass,  then;  there's 
an  end :  think  np  more  of  the  lady,  that's  all. 

Bel,  Distraction!  think  no  more  of  her?  let  me 
only  step  home,  and  provide  myself;  I'll  be  back 
with  you  in  an  instant. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Pooh,  pooh  !  that's  a  wretched  shift; 
have  you  nothing  of  value  about  you?  Money's  ^ 
coarse,  slovenly  vehicle,  fit  only  to  bribe  electors  in 
a  borough ;  there  are  more  graceful  ways  of  pnr- 
chasing  a  lady's  favours — rings,  trinkets,  jewels. 

Bel.  Jewels  ;  ^adso '.  I  protest,  I  had  forgot :  I 
have  a  case  of  jewels;  but  they  won't  do,  4  mns^' 
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not  part  from  them  :  no,  no,  they  are  appropriated ; 
they  are  none  of  my  own. 

Mrs.  Ful,  Let  me  see,  let  me  see!  Ay,  now, 
this  were  something  like !  pretty  creatures,  how 
they  sparkle!  these  would  ensure  success. 

Bel,  Indeed! 

Mrs.  Ful.  These  would  make  her  your  own  for 
ever. 

Bt>L  Then  the  deuce  take  them  for  belonging  to 
another  person ;  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  give 
them  the  girl,  and  swear  I've  lost  them. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Ay,  do ;  say  they  were  stolen  out  of 
your  pocket. 

Bel.  No,  hang  it,  that's  dishonourable;  here, 
give  me  the  psJtry  things,  I'll  write  you  an  order 
on  my  merchant,  for  double  their  value. 

Mrs.  Ful.  An  order!  No  order  for  me!  no  orders 
upon  merchants,  with  their  value  received  and  three 
days'  grace;  their  noting,  protesting,  and  indors- 
ing, and  all  their  'counting-house  formalities  ;  I'll 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them :  leave  your  diamonds 
with  me,  and  give  your  order  for  the  value  of  them 
to  the  owner ;  the  money  would  be  as  good  as  the 
trinkets,  I  warrant  yon. 

Bel.  Hey!  how!  I  never  thought  of  that ;  but  a 
breach  of  trust! — 'tis  impossible!  I  never  can  con- 
sent; therefore  give  me  the  jewels  back  again. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Take  them ;  I  am  now  to  tell  you,  the 
lady  is  in  this  house. 

Bel.  In  this  house? 

Mrs.  Ful.  Yes,  sir,  in  this  very  house ;  but  what 
of  that?  3-ou  have  got  what  you  like  better, — your 
toys,  your  trinkets :  go,  go.  Oh,  you  are  a  man  of 
notable  spirit,  are  you  not? 

Bel.  Provoking  creature!  bring  me  to  the  sight 
of  my  dear  girl,  and  dispose  of  me  as  you  think  fit. 

Mrs.  Ful.  And  of  the  diamonds  too? 

Bel.  D — n  them,  I  would  there  was  not  such  a 
bauble  in  nature !  But,  come,  come,  dispatch ;  if  I 
bad  the  throne  of  Delhi,  I  should  give  it  to  her. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Swear  to  me  then,  that  you  will  keep 
within  bounds ;  remember,  she  passes  for  the  sister 
of  young  Dudley.  Oh!  if  you  come  to  your  flights 
and  your  rhapsodies,  she'll  be  off  in  an  instant. 

Bel.  Never  fear  me. 

Mrs.  Ful.  You  must  expect  to  hear  her  talk  of 
her  father,  as  she  calls  him,  and  her  brother,  and 
your  bounty  to  her  family. 

Bel.  Ay,  ay,  never  mind  what  she  talks  of,  only 
bring  her. 

Mrs.  Ful.  You'll  be  prepared  upon  that  head? 

Bel.  I  shall  be  prepared,  never  fear  :  away  with 
you. 

Mrs.  Ful.  But  hold,  I  had  forgot :  not  a  word  of 
the  diamonds  ;  leave  that  matter  to  my  management. 

Bel.  Hell  and  vexation !  Get  out  of  the  room,  or 
I  shall  run  distracted.  [_Exit  Mrs.  Ful."]  Of  a  cer- 
tain, Belcour,  thou  art  born  to  be  the  fool  of  wo- 
man !  Sure  no  man  sins  with  so  much  repentance, 
pr  repents  with  so  little  amendment  as  I  do.  I  can- 
not give  a^vay  another  person's  property,  honour 
forbids  me ;  aud  I  positively  cannot  give  up  the 
girl:  love,  passion,  constitution,  every  thing  pro- 
tests against  that.  How  shall  I  decide!  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  break  a  trust,  and  I  am  not  at  pre- 
sent in  the  humour  to  baulk  my  inclinations.  Is 
there  no  middle  way?  Let  me  consider — There  is, 
there  is :  my  good  genius  has  presented  me  with 
one;  apt,  obvious,  honourable:  the  girl  shall  not 
go  without  her  baubles;  I'll  not  go  without  the 
girl.  Miss  Rusport  shan't  lose  her  diamonds ;  I'll 
save  Dudley  from  destruction,  and  every  party 
shall  be  a  gainer  by  the  project. 

Enter  Mrs.  Fvlmer,  introducing  MiSS  DUDLEY. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Miss  Dudley,  this  is  the  worthy  gen- 
tleman you  wish  to  see ;  this  is  Mr.  Belcour. 

Lou.  As  I  live,  the  very  man  that  beset  me  in 
the  streets!     (Aside.) 


Bel.  An  angel,  by  this  light !  Oh,  I  am  gone;  past 
all  retrieving!     (Aside.) 

Lou.  Mrs.  Fulmer,  sir,  informs  me,  yon  are  the 
'  gentleman  from  whom  my  father  has  received  such 
civilities. 

Bel.  Her  father!  (Aside.)  Oh,  never  name  them. 

Lou.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Belcour,  they  must  be  both 
named  and  remembered;  and  if  my  father  were 
here — 

Bel.  Her  father  again!  (Aside.)  I  am  much 
better  pleased  with  bis  representative. 

Lou.  That  title  is  my  brother's,  sir;  I  have  no 
claim  to  it. 

Bel.  I  believe  it. 

Lou.  But,  as  neither  he  nor  my  father  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  at  home,  I  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity — 

Bel.  Nor  I,  neither,  upon  my  soul,  madam :  let 
us  improve  it,  therefore.  I  am  in  love  with  you  to 
distraction ;  I  was  charmed  at  the  first  glance ;  I 
attempted  to  accost  you  ;  you  fled;  I  followed,  but 
was  defeated  of  an  interview :  at  length  I  have  ob- 
tained one,  and  seize  the  opportunity  of  casting  my 
person  and  my  fortune  at  your  feet. 

Lou.  You  astonish  me !  Are  you  in  your  senses, 
or  do  you  make  a  jest  of  my  misfortunes  ?  Do  you 
ground  pretences  on  your  generosity,  or  do  yoa 
make  a  practice  of  this  folly  with  every  woman  yon 
meet? 

Bel.  Upon  my  life,  no ;  as  you  are  the  handsom- 
est woman  I  ever  met,  so  you  are  the  first  to  whom 
I  ever  made  the  like  professions  :  as  for  my  gene- 
rosity, madam,  I  must  refer  you  on  that  score  to 
this  good  lady,  who,  I  believe,  has  something  to 
offer  in  my  behalf. 

Lou.  Don't  build  upon  that,  sir:  I  must  have 
better  proofs  of  your  generosity,  than  the  mere  di- 
vestment of  a  little  superfluous  dross,  before  I  can 
credit  the  sincerity  of  professions  so  abruptly  deli- 
vered. \^Exit,  hastily, 

Bel.  Oh,  ye  gods  and  goddesses !  how  her  anger 
animates  her  beauty  !     (Going  out.) 

Mrs.  Ful.  Stay,  sir;  if  you  stir  a  step  after  her, 
I  renounce  your  interest  for  ever:  why,  you'll  ruin 
every  thing. 

Bel.  Well,  I  must  have  ber,  cost  what  it  will:  I 
see  she  understands  her  own  value  though  :  a  little 
superfluous  dross,  truly!  She  must  have  better 
proofs  of  my  generosity! 

Mrs,  Ful.  ' fis  exactly  as  I  told  you  :  your  mo- 
ney she  calls  dross ;  she's  too  proud  to  stain  her 
fingers  with  your  coin ;  bait  your  hook  well  with 
jewels;  try  that  experiment,  and  she's  your  own. 

Bel.  Take  Ihem ;  let  them  go-;  lay  them  at  her 
feet;  I  must  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  I  can ;  my 
propensity  is  irresistible  :  there  ;  yon  have  them  ; 
they  are  your.'s  :  they  are  her's ;  but  remember,  they 
are  a  tru  st :  I  commit  them  to  her  keeping,  till  I  can 
buy  them  off,  with  something  she  shall  think  more 
valuable. — Now  tell  me  when  I  shall  meet  her.  ^ 

Mrs. Ful.  How  can  I  tell  that!  Don't  you  see 
what  an  alarm  3  ou  have  put  her  into?  Oh  f  you're 
a  rare  one  ;  but  go  your  ways  for  this  while :  leave 
her  to  my  management,  and  come  to  me  at  seven 
this  evening ;  but  remember  not  to  bring  empty 
pockets  with  you,  ha!  ha!  ha!  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Lady  Rusport^s  House, 

Enter  Miss  Rusport, /oWowed  by  a  Servant. 

Miss  R.  Desire  Mr.  Stockwell  to  walk  in. 

[^Exit  Servant, 
Enter  Stockwell. 

Stock.  Madam,  your  most  obedient  servant:  I 
am  honoured  with  your  commands,  by  Captain 
Dudley  ;  and  have  brought  the  money  with  me,  as 
you  directed.  I  understand  the  sum  you  have  oc- 
casion for  is  two  hundred  pounds. 

MissR.  It  is,  sir:  I  am  quite  confounded  at  your 
taking  this  troubla  upon  yourself,  Mr.  Stockwell. 
Stock.  There  is  a  bank  note,  madam^  to   the 
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amount:  your  jewels  are  in  safe  bands,  and  will  be 
delivered  to  you  directly.  If  I  had  been  happy  in 
being  better  know  to  you,  I  should  have  hoped  you 
would  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  place  a  de- 
posit in  my  hands  for  so  trifling  a  sum  as  you  have 
now  required  me  to  supply  you  with. 

Miss  R  The  baubles  I  sent  you  may  very  well 
be  spared ;  and,  as  they  are  the  only  security,  in 
my  present  situation,  I  can  give  you,  I  could  wish 
you  would  retain  them  in  your  hands:  when  T  am 
of  age,  (which,  if  Hive  a  few  months,  I  shall  be)  I 
will  replace  your  favour,  with  thanks. 

Stock.  It  is  obvious,  Miss  Rusport,  that  your 
charms  will  sufter  no  impeachment  by  the  absence 
of  those  superficial  ornaments ;  but  they  should  be 
seen  in  the  suite  of  a  woman  of  fashion,  not  as  cre- 
ditors to  whom  you  are  indebted  for  your  appear- 
ance, but  as  subservient  attendants,  which  help  to 
make  up  your  equipage. 

Miss  R.  Mr.  Stockwell  is  determined  not  to 
wrong  the  confidence  I  reposed  in  his  politeness. 

Stock.  I  have  only  to  request,  madam,  that  you 
will  allow  Mr.  Belcour,  a  young  gentleman,  in 
whose  happiness  I  particularly  interest  myself,  to 
have  the  honour  of  delivering  you  the  box  of  jewels. 
Miss  R.  Most  gladly ;  any  friend  of  your's  can- 
not fail  of  being  welcome  here. 

Slock.  I  flatter  myself  you  will  not  find  him  to- 
tally undeservingyour  good  opinion  :  an  education, 
not  of  the  strictest  kind,  and  strong  animal  spirits, 
are  apt  sometimes  to  betray  him  into  youthful  irre- 
gularities ;  but  a  high  principal  of  honour,  and  an 
uncommon  benevolence,  in  the  eye  of  candour,  will, 
I  hope,  atone  for  any  faults,  by  which  these  good 
qualities  are  not  impaired. 

Miss  R.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Belcour's  behaviour  wants 
no  apology :  we  have  no  right  to  be  over  strict  in 
canvassing  the  morals  of  a  common  acquaintance. 

Stock.  I  wish  it  may  be  my  happiness  to  see  Mr. 
Belcour  in  the  list,  not  of  your  common,  but  parti- 
cular acquaintance,  of  your  friends,  Miss  Rusport : 
I  dare  not  be  more  explicit. 

Miss  R.  Nor  need  you,  Mr.  Stockwell :  I  shall 
be  studious  to  deserve  his  friendship;  and  though 
I  have  long  since  unalterably  placed  my  affections 
on  another,  I  trust,  I  have  not  left  myself  insensible 
to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Belcour ;  and  hope  that  neither 
you  nor  he  will,  for  that  reason,  think  me  less  wor- 
thy your  good  opinion  and  regards. 

Stock.  Miss  Rusport,  I  sincerely  wish  you  happy : 
I  have  no  doubt  you  have  placed  your  aH'ection  on 
a  deserving  man;  and  I  have  no  right  to  combat 
your  choice.  ^Exit. 

Miss  R.  How  honourable  is  that  behaviour ! 
Now,  if  Charles  were  here,  T  should  be  happy.  The 
old  lady  is  so  fond  of  her  new  Irish  acquaintance, 
that  I  have  the  whole  house  at  my  disposal.  l^Exit. 

Enter  'Qt.l.COVR ,  preceded  by  a  Servant. 

Serv.  I  ask  your  honour's  pardon  ;  I  thought  my 
young  lady  was  here.  Who  shall  I  inform  her 
would  speak  to  her? 

Bel.  Belcour  is  ray  name,  sir;  and  pray,  beg 
your  lady  to  put  herself  in  no  hurry  on  my  account ; 
for  I'd  sooner  see  the  devil  than  see  her  face. — 
(^Aside.)  l^Exit  Servant.^  In  the  name  of  all  that's 
mischievous,  why  did  Stockwell  drive  me  hither  in 
such  haste?  A  pretty  figure,  truly,  I  shall  make! 
an  ambassador,  without  credentials !  Blockhead 
that  I  was,  to  charge  myself  with  her  diamonds  ! 
oificious,  meddling  puppy !  Now  they  are  irretriev- 
ably gone:  that  suspicious  jade,  Fulmer,  wouldn't 
part  even  with  a  sight  of  them,  though  I  would  have 
ransomed  them  at  twice  their  value.  Now  must  I 
trust  to  my  poor  wits,  to  bring  me  oft";  a  lamentable 
dependence.  Fortune,  be  my  helper!  here  conies 
the  girl.  If  she  is  noble-minded,  as  she  is  said  to 
be,  she  will  forgive  me ;  if  not,  'tis  a  lost  cause ; 
for  I  have  not  thought  of  one  word  in  my  excuse. 


Enter  Miss  Rusport. 

Miss  R.  Mr.  Belcour,  I'm  proud  to  see  yout 
your  friend,  Mr.  Stockwell,  prepared  me  to  expect 
this  honour;  and  I  am  happy  in  the  opportunity  of 
being  known  to  you. 

Bel.  A  fine  girl,  by  my  soul !  Now  what  a 
cursed  hang-dog  do  I  look  like.     {Aside.) 

Miss  R.  You  are  newly  arrived  in  this  country,' 
sir"! 

Bel.  Just  landed,  madam;  just  set  ashore,  with 
alarge  cargo  of  Muscavado  sugars,  rum  puncheons,' 
mahogany  slabs,  wet  sweetmeats,  and  green  paro- 
quets, [sir? 

Miss  R.  May  I  ask  you  how  yon  like  London, 

Bel.  To  admiration ;  I  think  the  town  and  the 
town's  folk  are  exactly  suited  ;  'tis  a  great,  rich, 
overgrown,  noisy,  tumultuous  place;  the  whole 
morning  is  a  bustle  to  get  money,  and  the  whole 
afternoon  is  a  hurry  to  spend  it.  [made? 

MissR.  Are  these  all  the  observations  you  have 

Bel,  No,  madam;  I  have  observed  the  women 
are  very  captivating,  and  the  men  very  soon  caught, 

MissR.  Ay,  indeed;  Whence  do  you  draw  that 
conclusion? 

Bel.  From  infallible  guides ;  the  first  remark  I 
collect  from  what  I  now  see,  the  second  from  what 
I  now  feel. 

Miss  R.  Oh,  the  deuce  take  you!  But  to  waive 
this  subject,  I  believe,  sir,  this  was  a  visit  of  bu-' 
siness,  not  compliment ;  was  it  not? 

Bel.  Ay ;  now  comes  on  my  execution.  (Aside.) 

Miss  R.  You  have  some  foolish  trinkets  of  mine, 
Mr.  Belcour;  haven't  you"? 

Bel.  No,  in  truth  ;  they  are  gone  in  search  of  a 
trinket  still  more  foolish  than  themselves.  (Aside.) 

Miss  R.  Some  diamonds  I  mean,  sir ;  Mr.  Stock - 
well  informed  me  you  was  charged  with  them. 

Bel.  Oh,  yes,  madam ;  but  I  have  the  most 
treacherous  memory  in  life — Here  they  are !  Pray 
put  them  up;  they're  all  right;  you  need  not  ex- 
amine them.     (Gives  a  box.) 

Miss  R.  Hey-day  I  right,  sir !  Why  these  are 
not  my  diamonds  ;  these  are  quite  different ;  and, 
as  it  should  seem,  of  much  greater  value. 

Bel.  Upon  my  life  I'm  glad  on't;  for  then  I  hope 
you  value  them  more  than  your  own. 

MissR.  As  a  purchaser  I  should,  but  not  as  an 
owner;  you  mistake — these  belong  to  somebody 
else. 

Bel.  'Tis  your's,  I'm  afraid,  that  belong  to 
somebody  else.    (Aside.) 

MissR.  What  is  it  you  mean  1  I  must  insist 
upon  your  taking  them  back  again. 

Bel.  Pray,  madam,  don't  do  that;  I  shall  infal- 
libly lose  them  ;  I  have  the  worst  luck  with  dia- 
monds of  any  man  living. 

MissR.  That  you  might  well  say,  were  you  to 
give  me  these  in  the  place  of  mine ;  but  pray,  sir, 
what  is  the  reason  of  all  this?  Why  have  you 
changed  the  jewels?  And  where  have  you  dis- 
posed of  mine? 

Bel.  Miss  Rusport,  I  cannot  invent  a  lie  for  my 
life  ;  and  if  it  was  to  save  it,  I  couldn't  tell  one  :  I 
am  an  idle,  dissipated, unthinking  fellow,  not  worth 
your  notice;  in  short,  I  am  a  West  Indian;  and 
you  must  try  me  according  to  the  charter  of  my 
colony,  not  by  a  jury  of  English  .spinsters :  the 
truth  is,  I  have  given  away  your  jewels  ;  caught 
with  a  pair  of  sparkling  eyes,  whose  lustre  blinded 
their's,  I  served  your  property  as  I  should  my  own, 
and  lavished  it  away;  let  me  not  totally  despair  of 
your  forgiveness ;  I  frequently  do  wrong,  but 
never  with  impunity;  if  your  displeasure  is 
added  to  my  own,  my  punishment  will  be  too  se- 
vere. When  I  parted  from  the  jewels,  I  had  not 
the  honour  of  knowing  their  owner. 

Miss  It.  Mr.  Belcour,  your  sincerity  charms  me; 
I  enter  at  once  into  your  character,  and  I  make  all 
the  allowances  for  it  you  can  desire.    I  take  your 
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jewels  for  the  present,  because  I  know  there  is  no  i  the  sister  of  him  we  were  speaking  of;  pray  ad- 
other  way  of  reconciling  you  to  yourself;  but,  if  I     mit  her.  [^Exit  Servant. 
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give  way  to  your  spirit  in  one  point,  you  must  yield 
to  mine  in  another ;  remember,  I  will  not  keep 
more  than  the  value  of  my  own  jewels;  there  is  no 
need  to  be  pillaged  by  more  than  one  woman  at  a 
time,  sir. 

Bel.  Now,  may  every  blessing  that  can  crown 
your  virtues,  and  reward  your  beauty,  be  shower'd 
upon  you ;  may  you  meet  admiration  without  envy, 
love  without  jealousy,  and  old  age  without  malady ; 
may  the  man  of  your  heart  be  ever  constant,  and 
you  never  meet  a  less  penitent,  or  less  grateful 
ofl'ender,  than  myself! 

Enter  Servant,  who  delivers  a  letter. 
MissR.  Does  your  letter  require  such  haste  1 
Serv.  I  was  bade  to  give  it  into  your  own  hands, 
madam. 

Miss  R.  From  Charles  Dudley,  I  see :  have  I 
3'our  permission?  {He  retires.}  Good  heaven, 
what  do  I  read !  Mr,  Belcour,  you  are  concerned 
in  this.  (Reads.)  "  Dear  Charlotte,  —  In  the 
midst  of  our  distress,  Providence  has  cast  a  bene- 
factor ill  our  way,  after  the  most  unexpected  manner  : 
a  young  West  Indian,  rich,  and  with  a  warmth  of 
lieart  peculiar  to  his  climate,  has  rescued  my  father 
from  his  troubles,  satisfied  his  wants,  and  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  his  exchange;  when  I  relate  to  you 
the  manner  m  which  this  was  done,  you  will  be 
charmed.  I  can  only  now  add,  that  it  was  by 
chance  we  found  out  that  his  name  is  Belcour,  and 
that  he  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  StockioeU's.  I  lose  not  a 
moment's  time,  in  making  you  acquainted  with  this 
fortunate  event,  for  reasons  which  delicacy  obliges  me 
to  suppress ;  but,  perhaps,  if  you  have  not  received 
the  money  on  your  jewels,  you  will  not  think  it  neces- 
sary noiu  to  do  it,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Madam, 
most  faithfully  your' s, — Charles  Dudley." 
Is  this  your  doing,  sir'!  Never  was  generosity  so 
worthily  exerted. 

Bel.  Or  so  greatly  overpaid. 
Miss  R.  After  what  you  have  now  done  for  this 
noble  but  indigent  family,  let  me  not  scruple  to 
unfold  the  whole  situation  of  my  heart  to  you. 
Know  then,  sir,  and  don't  think  the  worse  of  me 
^  for  the  frankness  of  my  declaration,  that  such  is 
my  attachment  to  the  son  of  that  worthy  officer, 
whom  you  relieved,  that  the  moment  I  am  of  age, 
and  in  possession  of  my  fortune,  I  should  hold  my- 
self the  happiest  of  women  to  share  it  with  young 
Dudley. 

Bel.  Say  you  so,  madam  1  then  let  me  perish  if 
I  don't  love  and  reverence  you  above  all  woman- 
kind ;  and,  if  such  is  your  generous  resolution, 
never  wait  till  yon  are  of  age ;  life  is  too  short, 
pleasure  too  fugitive ;  the  soul  grows  narrower 
every  hour.  I'll  equip  you  for  your  escape ;  I'll 
convey  you  to  the  man  of  your  heart,  and  away 
with  you  then  to  the  first  hospitable  person  that 
will  take  you  in. 

Miss  R,  O  !  blessed  be  the  torrid  zone  for  ever, 
whose  rapid  vegetation  quickens  nature  into  such 
benignity  I  But  had  I  spirit  to  accept  your  ofl'er, 
which  is  not  improbable,  wouldn't  it  be  a  mortify- 
ing thing,  for  a  fond  girl  to  find  herself  mistaken, 
and  sent  back  to  her  home,  like  a  vagrant?  ana 
such,  for  what  I  know,  might  be  my  case. 

Bel.  Then  he  ought  to  be  proscribed  the  society 
of  mankind  for  ever;  ay,  ay  ;  'tis  the  sham  sister, 
that  makes  him  thus  indifferent.  'Twill  be  a  me- 
ritorious office  to  take  that  girl  out  of  the  way. 
{Aside.) 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Miss  Dudley,  to  wait  on  you,  madam. 
Bel.  Who? 
Serv.  Miss  Dudley. 

Mjs5  7?.  What's  the  matter,  Mr. Belcour?  Are 
)ou  frightened  at  the  name  of  a  pretty  girl?    'Tis 


Bel.  The  sister?  So,  so;  he  has  imposed  on 
her,  too;  this  is  an  extraordinary  visit,  truly. 
Upon  my  soul,  the  assurance  of  some  folks  is  not 
to  be  accounted  for.     (Aside,  boivs,  and  is  going.) 

Miss  R.  I  insist  upon  your  not  running  away  ; 
you'll  be  charmed  with  Louisa  Dudley. 
Bel.  O  yes,  I  am  charmed  with  her. 
MissR.  You  have  seen  her,  then,  Lave  you? 
Bel.  Yes,  yes,  I've  seen  her. 
MissR.  Well,  isn't  she  a  delightful  girl? 
Bel.  Very  delightful. 

MissR.  Why,  you  answer  as  if  you  were  in  a 
court  of  justice.  O'  my  conscience,  I  believe  you 
are  caught ;  I've  a  notion  she  has  tricked  you  out 
of  your  heart. 

Bel.  I  believe  she  has,  and  you  out  of  your 
jewels ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  she's  the  very 
person  I  gave  them  to. 

Miss  R.  You  gave  her  my  jewels  !  Louisa  Dud- 
ley, my  jewels  1  admirable!  inimitable!  Oh,  the 
sly  little  jade !  but,  hush !  here  she  comes  ;  I  don't 
know  how  I  shall  keep  my  countenance. 

Enter  Louisa. 
My  dear,  I'm  rejoiced  to  see  you ;  how  do  you  dol 
I  beg  leave   to  introduce  Mr.  Belcour,    a    very 
worthy  friend  of  mine.    I  believe  Louisa,  youhave 
seen  him  before. 
Lou.  I  have  met  the  gentleman. 
Miss  R.  You  have  met  the  gentleman : — well, 
sir,  and  you  have  met  the  lady ;  in  short,  you  have 
met  each  other ;  why,   then,   don't  you   speak  to 
each  other ■?    How  you  both  stand;  tongue-tied 
and  fixed  as  statues — Ha,  ha,  ha!  why,  you'll  fall 
asleep  by-and-by. 

Lou.  Fie  upon  you,  fie  upon  you;  is  this  fair? 
Bel.  Upon  my  soul,  I  never  looked  so  like  a 
fool  in  my  life  ;  the  assurance  of  that  girl  puts  me 
quite  down.    (Aside.^ 

Miss  R.  Sir — Mr.  Belcour  ;  was  it  your  plea- 
sure to  advance  anything?  Not  a  syllable.  Come, 
Louisa,  woman's  wit,  they  say,  is  never  at  a  loss  ; 
nor  you  neither? — Speechless  both;  why,  you 
were  merry  enough  before  this  lady  came  in. 

Lou.  I  am  soiTy  I  have  been  any  interruption  to 
your  happiness,  sir. 
Bel.  Madam! 

Miss  R.  Madam !  Is  that  all  you  can  say  ?    But   • 
come,  my  dear  girl,  I  won't  tease  you — apropos  ! 
I  must  show  you  what  a  present  this  dumb  gentle- 
man has  made  me :  Are  not  these  handsome  dia- 
monds? 

Lou,  Yes,  indeed,  they  seem  very  fine;  but  I 
am  no  judge  of  these  things. 

MissR.  Oh,  you  wicked  little  hypocrite ;  you 
are  no  judge  of  these  things,  Louisa;  you  have  no 
diamonds,  not  you. 

Lou.  You  know  I  haven't.  Miss  Rusport ;  you 
know  those  things  are  infinitely  above  my  reach. 
MissR.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Bel.  She  does  tell  a  lie  with  an  admirable  coun- 
tenance, that's  true  enough.    (Aside.) 

Lou.  What  ails  you,  Charlotte?  what  imperti- 
nence have  I  been  guilty  of,  that  you  should  find 
it  necessary  to  humble  me  at  such  a  rate?  If  you 
are  happy,  long  may  yon  be  so  ;  but,  surely,  it  can 
be  no  addition  to  it  to  make  me  miserable. 

MissR,  So  serious;  there  must  be  some  mys- 
tery in  this ;  Mr.  Belcour,  will  yon  leave  us  toge- 
ther ?  ifou  see  I  treat  you  with  all  the  familiarity 
of  an  old  acquaintance  already. 

Bel.  Oh, by  all  means;  pray  command  me.  Miss 
Rusport,  I  am  your  most  obedient.  By  your  con- 
descension in  accepting  these  poor  trifles,  I  am 
under  eternal  obligations  to  you.  To  you.  Miss 
Dudley,  I  shall  not  offer  a  word  on  that  subject ; 
you  despise  finery ;  you  have  a  Soul  above  it;  I 
adore  your  spirit;    I  was  rather  unprepared  for 
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meeting  you  here,  but  I  shall  hope  for  an  opportu- 
nity ofmakingmyself  better  known  to  you.  lExit. 

MissR.  Louisa  Dudley,  you  surprise  me;  I  ne- 
ver saw  you  act  thus  before ;  can't  you  bear  a 
little  innocent  raillery  before  the  man  of  your 
heart  1 

Lou.  The  man  of  my  heart,  madam !  Be  assured 
I  never  was  so  visionary  as  to  aspire  to  any  man 
whom  Miss  Rusport  honours  with  her  choice. 

MissR.  My  choice,  my  dear!  Why,  we  are 
playing  at  cross-purposes ;  how  entered  it  into 
your  head  that  Mr.  Belcour  was  the  man  of  my 
choice?  [monds? 

Lou.  Why,  didn't  he  present  you  with  these  dia- 

MissR.  Well;  perhaps,  he  did;  and  pray, 
Louisa,  have  you  no  diamonds? 

Lou.  I  diamonds  truly!  Who  should  give  me 
diamonds? 

MissR.  Who  but  this  very  gentleman; — apro- 
pos, here  comes  your  brother. 

Enter  CHARLES. 

I  insist  upon  referring  our  dispute  to  him  ;  3'onr 
sister  and  I,  Charles,  have  a  quarrel ;  Belcour,  the 
hero  of  your  letter,  has  just  left  us  ;  somehow  or 
other,  Louisa's  bright  eyes  have  caught  him  ;  and 
the  poor  fellow's  fallen  desperately  in  love  with 
her.  (don't  interrupt  me,  hussy.)  Well,  that's  ex- 
cusable enough,  you'll  say;  but  the  jest  of  the 
story  is,  that  this  hair-braiu'd  spark,  who  does  no- 
thing like  other  people,  has  given  her  the  very 
identical  jewels  which  you  pledged  for  me  to  Mr. 
Stockwell;  and  will  you  believe  that  this  little  de- 
mure slut  made  up  a  face,  and  squeezed  out  three 
or  four  hypocritical  tears,  because  I  rallied  her 
about  it. 

Charles.  I'm  all  astonishment !  Louisa,  tell  me, 
without  reserve,  has  Mr.  Belcour  given  you  any 
diamonds'? 

Lou.  None,  upon  my  honour. 

Charles.  Has  he  made  any  professions  to  you  1 

Lou.  He  has  ;  but  altogether  in  a  style  so  whim- 
sical and  capricious,  that  the  best  which  can  be 
said  of  them,  is  to  tell  you,  that  they  seemed  more 
the  result  of  good  spirits  than  good  manners. 

MissR.  Ay,  ay,  now  the  murder's  out;  he's  in 
love  with  her,  and  she  has  no  very  great  dislike  to 
him;  trust  to  my  observations,  Charles,  for  that: 
as  to  the  diamonds,  there's  some  mistake  about 
them,  and  you  must  clear  it  up  ;  three  minutes' 
conversation  with  him  will  put  every  thing  in  a 
right  train  ;  go,  go,  Charles,  'tis  a  brother's  busi- 
ness ;  about  it  instantly  ;  ten  to  one  you'll  find  him 
over  the  way,  at  Mr.  Stockwell's. 

Charles.  I  confess  I'm  impatient  to  have  the 
case  cleared  up ;  I'll  take  your  advice,  and  find 
him  out ;  good  bye  to  you. 

MissR.  Your  servant ;  my  life  upon  it,  you'll 
find  Belcour  a  man  of  honour.  Come,  Louisa,  let 
us  adjourn  to  my  dressing-room;  I've  a  little 
private  business  to  transact  with  you,  before  the 
old  lady  comes  up  to  tea,  and  interrupts  us. 

[^Exeuttt. 
ACT  IV. 
Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Fulmer's  home. 
Enter  FuLMER  and  Mrs.  Fulmer. 

Ful.  Patty,  wasn't  Mr.  Belcour  with  you? 

Mrs.Ful.  lie  was;  and  is  now  shut  up  in  my 
chamber,  in  high  expectation  of  an  interview  with 
Mi.ss  Dudley ;  she's  at  present  with  her  brother, 
and  'twas  with  some  difliculty  I  persuaded  my  hot- 
headed spark  to  wait  till  he  has  left  her. 

Ful.  Well,  child,  and  what  then? 

Mrs.Ful.  Why,  then,  Mr. Fulmer,  I  thhik  it 
will  be  time  for  you  and  me  to  steal  a  march,  and 
be  gone. 

Ful.  So  this  is  all  the  fruit  of  your  ingenious 
project ;  a  shameful  overthrow,  or  a  sadden  flight. 


Mrs.Ful.  Why,  my  project  was  a  mere  im- 
promptu, and  can,  at  worst,  but  quicken  our  de-' 
fiarture  a  few  days;  you  know  we  had  fairly  out- 
ived  our  credit  here,  and  a  trip  to  Boulogne  is  no 
ways  unseasonable.  Nay,  never  droop,  man ; 
hark,  hark!  here's  enough  to  bear  charges.  (^Show- 
ing a  purse.) 

Ful.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see  ;  this  weighs  well, 
this  is  of  the  right  sort :  why^  your  West  Indian 
bled  freel}'. 

Mrs.Ful.  But  that's  not  all;  look  here.  Here 
are  the  sparklers.  {Showing  the  jewels.)  Now  what 
d'ye  think  of  my  performances]  Eh!  a  foolish 
scheme,  isn't  it — a  silly  woman  ? 

Ful.  Thou  art  a  Judith,  a  Joan  of  Arc,  and  I'll 
march  under  thy  banners,  girl,  to  the  world's  end. 
Come,  let's  be  gone  :  I've  little  to  regret ;  my  cre- 
ditors may  share  the  old  books  among  them  ;  they'll 
have  occasion  for  philosophy  to  support  their  loss, 
they'll  find  enough  upon  my  shelves  ;  the  world  is 
my  library,  I  read  mankind.  Now,  Patt}',  lead 
the  way. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Adieu,  Belcour !  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Charles  Dudley  and  Louisa. 

Charles.  Well,  Louisa,  I  confess  the  force  of 
what  you  say ;  I  accept  Miss  Rusport's  bou»ty, 
and  when  you  see  my  generous  Charlotte,  tell  her 
— but  have  a  care,  there  is  a  selfishness  even  in 
gratitude,  when  it  is  too  profuse  ;  to  be  overthank- 
ful  for  any  one  favour,  is,  in  eff'ect,  to  lay  out  for' 
another;  the  best  return  I  could  make  my  bene- 
factress would  be,  never  to  see  her  more. 

Lou.  I  understand  you. 

Charles.  We  that  are  poor,  Louisa,  should  be 
cautious :  for  this  reason,  I  would  guard  you 
against  Belcour;  at  least,  till  I  can  unravel  the 
mystery  of  Miss  Rusport's  diamonds;  I  was  dis- 
appointed of  finding  him  at  Mr.  Stockwell's,  and 
am  now  going  in  search  of  him  again.  He  may  in- 
tend honourably  ;  but,  I  confess  to  you,  I  am  stag- 
gered ;  think  no  more  of  him,  therefore,  for  the 
present.  Of  this  be  sure,  while  I  have  life  and 
you  have  honour,  I  will  protect  you,  or  perish  ia 
your  defence.  [Exit, 

Lou.  Think  of  him  no  more  !  Well,  I'll  obey; 
but  if  a  wandering,  uninvited  thought  should  creep 
by  chance  into  my  bosom,  must  I  not  give  the 
harmless  wretch  a  shelterl  Fy,  fy  upon  it.  Bel- 
cour pursues,  insults  me  ;  yet,  such  is  the  fatality 
of  my  condition,  that  what  should  rouse  resent- 
ment, only  calls  up  love. 

Enter  BelcouR. 

Bel.  Alone,  by  all  that's  happy  ! 

Lou.  Ah ! 

Bd.  Oh  !  shriek  not,  start  not,  stir  not,  loveliest 
creature ;  but  let  me  knefel  and  gaze  upon  your 
beauties. 

Lou.  Sir!  Mr.  Belcour,  rise!  What  is  it  you 
do?  Should  he  that  parted  from  me  but  this  mi- 
nute, now  return,  I  tremble  for  the  consequence. 

Bel.  Fear  nothing;  let  him  come;  I  love  you, 
madam  ;  he'll  find  it  hard  to  make  me  unsay  that. 

Lou.  You  terrify  me  ;  your  impetuous  temper 
frightens  me  ;  you  know  my  situation,  it  is  not  ge- 
nerous to  pursue  me  thus. 

Bel.  True,  I  do  know  your  situation,  your  real 
one.  Miss  Dudley,  and  am  resolved  to  snatch  you 
from  it;  'twill  be  a  meritorious  act.  Come,  thou 
art  a  dear  enchanting  girl,  and  I'm  determined  not 
to  live  a  minute  longer  without  thee. 

Lou.  Hold !  arc  you  mad  ?  I  see  yon  are  a  bold 
assuming  man  ;  and  know  not  where  to  stop. 

Bel.  Who  that  beholds  such  beauty  can  '!  Pro- 
voking girl,  is  it  within  the  stretch  of  my  fortune 
to  content  you?  What  is  it  you  can  further  ask, 
that  I  am  not  ready  to  grant? 

Lou,  Yes,  with  the  same  facility,  that  yon  be- 
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istowed  upon  me  Miss  Rusport's  diamonds.  For 
ishanie,  for  shame !  was  that  a  manly  story  ? 

Bel.  So,  so!  these  devilish  diamonds  meet  me 
everywhere.  Let  me  perish,  if  I  meant  you  any 
barm.  Oh!  I  could  tear  my  tongue  out  for  say- 
ing a  word  about  the  matter. 

Lou.  Go  to  her  then,  and  contradict  it ;  'till  that 
'is  done,  ray  reputation  is  at  stake. 

J>(/.  Her  reputation  !  Now  she  has  got  upon  that 
she'll  go  on  for  ever.  (Aside.)  What  is  there  I 
will  not  do  for  your  sake?  I  will  go  to  Miss  Rus- 
port. 

Lou.  Do  so ;  restore  her  own  jewels  to  her, 
which  I  suppose  you  kept  back  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  others  to  her  of  a  ajreater  value  ;  but, 
for  the  future,  Mr.  Belcour,  when  you  would  do  a 
gallant  action  to  that  lady,  don't  let  it  be  at  my 
expense. 

'  Jiel.  I  see  where  she  points  :  she  is  willing 
lenongh  to  give  up  Miss  Rusport's  diamonds,  now 
she  finds  she  shall  be  a  gainer  by  the  exchange. 
.Beit  so,  'tis  what  I  wished.  Well,  madam,  I  will 
.return  to  Miss  Rusport  her  own  jewels,  and  you 
shall  have  others  of  tenfold  their  value. 

Lott.  No,  sir,  you  err  most  widely ;  it  is  my 
good  opinion,  not  my  vanity,  which  you  must 
bribe. 

Bi;l.  Why  what  the  devil  would  she  have  now  ? 
(Aside.)  Miss  Dudley,  it  is  my  wish  to  obey  and 
please  you  ;  but  I  have  some  apprehension  that  we 
mistake  each  other. 

Lou.  I  think  we  do. — Tell  me,  then,  in  a  few 
^YO^ds,  what  i§  it  you  aim  at. 

Bel.  In  a  few  words,  then,  and  in  plain  honesty, 
I  must  tell  you,  so  entirely  am  I  captivated  with 
you,  that  had  you  but  been  such  as  it  would  have 
become  me  to  have  called  my  wife,  I  had  been 
happy  in  knowing  you  by  that  name;  as  it  is,  you 
are  welcome  to  partake  my  fortune,  give  me  in  re- 
turn your  person,  give  me  pleasure,  give  me  love; 
ifree,  disencumbered,  anti-matrimonial  love. 

Lou.  Stand  off,  and  never  let  me  see  you  more. 

Jiel.  Hold,  hold,  thou  dear,  tormenting,  tanta- 
lizing girl.  Upon  my  knees,  I  swear  you  shall  not 
stir  till  you  have  consented  to  my  bliss.  (Kneels.) 

Lou.  Unhand  me,  sir;  O,  Charles,  protect  me, 
tescae  me,  redress  me.  [Exit. 

Enter  Charles  Dudley. 

Charles.  How's  this?  Rise,  villain,  and  de- 
fend yourself. 

Bel.  Villain!    (Rises.) 

Charles.  The  man  who  wrongs  that  lady  is  a 
Tillain. — Draw ! 

Bel.  Never  fear  me,  young  gentleman ;  brand 
me  for  a  coward  if  I  baulk  you. 

Charles.  Yet  hold !  let  me  not  be  too  hasty ; 
your  name,   I  think,  is  Belcour. 

Bel.  Well,  sir. 

Charles.  How  is  it,  Mr.  Belcour,  you  have  done 
this  mean,  unmanly  wrong;  beneath  the  mask  of 
generosity,  to  give  this  fatal  stab  to  our  domestic 
lieace  ?  You  might  have  had  my  thanks,  my  bless- 
ing ;  take  my  defiance  now.  'Tis  Dudley  speaks 
to  you  !  the  brother,  the  protector,  of  that  injured 
lady. 

itel.  The  brother  !  give  yourself  a  truer  title. 

Charles,  What  is't  you  mean"! 

Bel.  Come,  come,  I  know  both  her  and  you  : 
I  found  you,  sir,  (but  how  or  why  I  know  not)  in 
the  good  graces  of  Miss  Rusport,  (yes,  colour  at 
that  name,)  I  gave  you  no  disturbance  there,  never 
broke  in  upon  you  in  that  rich  and  plenteous 
quarter,  but,  when  I  could  have  blasted  all  your 
projects  with  a  word,  spared  you,  in  foolish  pity 
,  spared  you,  nor  roused  her  from  the  fond  credulity 

in  which  your  artifice  had  lulled  her. 
;       Charles.  No,    sir,  nor  boasted  to    her    of  the 
t  splendid  present  you  had  made  my  poor  Louisa; 


the  diamonds,  Mr.  Belcour,  how  was  that?    What 
can  you  plead  to  that  arraignment "? 

Bel.  You  question  me  too  late;  the  name  of 
Belcour  and  of  villain  never  met  before  ;  had  you 
inquired  of  me  before  you  uttered  that  rash  word, 
you  might  have  saved  yourself  or  me  a  mortal 
error ;  now,  sir,  I  neither  give  nor  take  an  ex- 
planation ; — so  come  on.  (They fight.) 

Enter  LouisA  and  O'Flaherty. 

Lou.  Hold,  hold ;  for  heaven's  sake ! 

O'Fla.  Hell  and  confusion !  What's  all  this  uproar 
for?  Can't  you  leave  off  cutting  one  another's 
throats,  and  mind  what  the  poor  girl  says  to  you? 
You've  done  a  notable  thing,  haven't  you  both,  to 
put  her  into  such  a  flurry  ?  I  think,  o'ray  conscience, 
she's  the  most  frighted  of  the  three. 

Charles.  Dear  Louisa,  recollect  yourself;  why 
did  you  interfere?  'tis  in  your  cause. 

Bel,  Now  could  I  kill  him  for  caressing  her. 

O'Fla,  O,  sir,  your  most  obedient!  You  are  the 
gentleman  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  here  before; 
you  was  then  running  off  at  full  speed,  like  a  Kal- 
muck; now  you  are  tilting  and  driving  like  a 
bedlamite,  with  this  lad  here,  that  seems  as  mad 
as  yourself:  'tis  a  pity  but  your  country  had  a  little 
more  employment  for  you  both. 

Bel.  Mr.  Dudley,  when  you  have  recovered  the 
lady,  you  know  where  I  am  to  be  found.        [Exit. 

O'Fla.  W^ell,  then,  can't  you  stay  where  you  are, 
and  that  will  save  the  trouble  of  looking  after  you  "? 
Yon  volatile  fellow  thinks  to  give  a  man  the  meet- 
ing by  getting  out  of  his  way;  by  my  soul,  'tis  a 
roundabout  method  that  of  his.  But  I  think  he 
called  you  Dudley;  liarkye,  young  man,  are  you 
the  son  of  my  friend,  the  old  captam? 

Charles.  I  am.  Help  me  to  convey  this  lady  to 
her  chamber,  and  I  shall  be  more  at  leisure  to 
answer  your  questions. 

O'Fla,  Ay,  will  I:  come  along,  pretty  one;  if 
you've  had  wrong  done  you,  young  man,  you  need 
look  no  further  for  a  second ;  Dennis  O'Flaherty's 
your  man  for  that :  but  never  draw  your  sword 
before  a  woman,  Dudley;  d — nit,  never,  while  you 
live,  draw  your  sword  before  a  woman.      [Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — Lady  Rusport's  House. 
Enter  Lady  Rusport  and  Servant. 

Serv.  An  elderly  gentleman,  who  says  his  name 
is  Varland,  desires  leave  to  wait  on  your  ladyship. 

[Exit. 

Lady  R.  Show  him  in  ;  the  very  man  I  wish  to 
see.  Varland,  he  was  Sir  Oliver's  solicitor,  and 
privy  to  all  his  affairs  ;  he  brings  some  good  tidings  ; 
some  fresh  mortgage,  or  another  bond  come  to  light; 
they  start  up  every  day. 

Enter  Varland. 
Mr.  Varland,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  ;  you  are  heartily 
welcome,  honest  Mr.  Varland ;  you  and  I  haven't 
met  since  our  late  in-eparable  loss  :  how  have  you 
passed  your  time  this  age? 

Var,  Truly,  my  lady,  ill  enough ;  I  thought  I 
must  have  followed  good  Sir  Oliver. 

Lady  R.  Alack-a-day,  poor  man !  Well,  Mr. 
Varland,  you  find  me  here  overwhelmed  with 
trouble  and  fatigue;  torn  to  pieces  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  affairs,  a  great  fortune  poured  upon  me, 
unsought  for  and  unexpected :  'twas  my  good 
father's  will  and  pleasure  it  should  be  so,  and  I 
must  submit. 

Var,  Your  ladyship  inherits  under  a  will,  made 
in  the  year  forty-five,  immediately  after  Captain 
Dudley's  marriage  with  your  sister. 

Lady  R.  I  do  so,  Mr.  Varland;  I  do  so. 

Var.  I  well  remember  it ;  I  engrossed  every' 
syllable ;  but  I  am  surprised  to  find  your  ladyship 
set  50  little  store  by  this  vast  accession. 
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Lady  U,  Why,  you  know,  Mr.  Varland,  I  am  a 
moderate  woman ;  I  had  enough  before ;  a  small 
matter  satisfies  me;  and  Sir  Stephen  Rusport 
(heaven  be  his  portion  !j  took  care  I  shouldn't 
want  that. 

Var.  Very  true,  very  true;  he  did  so  ;  and  I  am 
overjoyed  to  find  your  ladyship  in  this  disposition  ; 
for  truth  to  say,  I  was  not  without  apprehension 
the  news  I  have  to  communicate  would  have  been 
of  some  prejudice  to  your  ladyship's  tranquillity. 

Lady  it.  News,  sir  !  what  news  have  you  for  me  1 

Var.  Nay,  nothing  to  alarm  you;  a  trifle  in 
your  present  way  of  thinking:  I  have  a  will  of  Sir 
Oliver's,  you  have  never  seen. 

iorfyil.  A  will!  impossible!  how  came  you  by  it? 

Var.  1  drew  it  up,  at  bis  command,  in  his  last 
illness:  it  will  save  you  a  world  of  trouble;  it 
gives  his  whole  estate  from  you  to  his  grandson, 
Charles  Dudley. 

Lady  R,  To  Dudley !  his  estate  to  Charles  Dud- 
ley! I  can't  support  it;  I  shall  faint!  You  have 
killed  me,  you  vile  man!  I  never  shall  survive  it! 

Var,  Lookye  there,  now  ;  I  protest,  I  thought 
you  would  have  rejoiced  at  being  clear  of  the  in- 
cumbrance. 

Lady  R.  'Tis  false ;  'tis  all  a  forgery,  concerted 
between  you  and  Dudley;  why,  else,  did  I  never 
hear  of  it  before  ? 

Var.  Have  patience,  my  lady,  and  I'll  tell  you. 
By  Sir  Oliver's  direction,  I  was  to  deliver  this 
will  into  no  hands  but  his  grandson  Dudley's  ;  the 
young  gentleman  happened  to  be  then  in  Scotland : 
I  was  despatched  thither  in  search  of  him  :  the  hurry 
and  fatigue  of  my  journey  brought  on  a  fever  by 
the  way,  which  confined  me  in  extreme  danger  for 
several  days  ;  upon  my  recovery,  I  pursued  my 
journey,  found  young  Dudley  had  left  Scotland  in 
the  interim,  and  am  now  directed  hither:  where, 
as  soon  as  I  can  find  him,  doubtless,  I  shall  dis- 
charge my  conscience,  and  fulfil  my  commission. 

Lady  R.  Dudley,  then,  as  yet  knows  nothing  of 
this  will"! 

Var.  Nothing;  that  secret  rests  with  me. 

Lady  R.  A  thought  occurs;  by  this  fellow's 
talking  of  his  conscience',  I  should  guess  it  was 
upon  sale.  {Aside.)  Come,  Mr.  Varland,  if 'tis 
as  you  say,  I  must  submit.  I  was  somewhat  flurried 
at  first,  and  forgot  myself;  I  ask  your  pardon  : 
this  is  no  place  to  talk  of  business,  step  with  me 
into  my  room  ;  we  will  there  compare  the  will,  and 
resolve  accordingly.  Oh !  would  your  fever  had 
you,  and  I  had  your  paper.    (Aside.)        [^Exeunt. 

EnlerMiss  RusPORT,  Charles,  andO'FLAHERTY. 

Miss  R.  So,  so !  my  lady  and  her  lawyer  have 
retired  to  close  confabulation  ;  now.  Major,  if  you 
are  the  generous  man  I  take  you  for,  grant  me  one 
favour. 

O'Fla.  'Faith,  will  I,  and  not  think  mnch  of  my 
generosity  neither ;  for,  though  it  may  not  be  in 
my  power  to  do  the  favour  you  ask,  look  you,  it 
can  never  be  in  my  heart  to  refuse  it. 

Charles.  Could  this  man's  tongue  do  justice  to 
his  thoughts,  how  eloquent  would  he  be!    {Aside.) 

Miss  li.  Plant  yourself,  then,  in  that  room  ;  keep 
guard  for  a  i^-w  moments  upon  the  enemy's  motions 
in  the  chamber  beyond  ;  and  if  they  should  attempt 
a  sally,  stop  their  march  a  moment,  till  your  friend 
here  can  make  good  his  retreat  down  the  back  stairs. 

O^Fla.  A  word  to  the  wise!  I'm  an  old  cam- 
paigner: make  the  best  use  of  your  time;  and  trust 
me  for  tying  the  old  cat  up  to  the  picket. 

MissR.  Hush!  hush!  not  so  loud. 

Charles.  'Tis  the  office  of  a  sentinel.  Major,  you 
have  undertaken,  rather  than  that  of  a  field-oflicer. 

O'Fla.  'Tis  the  office  of  a  friend,  my  dear  boy ; 
and  therefore  no  disgrace  to  a  general.  [Exit. 

Miss  R.  Well,  Charles,  will  you  commit  yourself 
to  me  for  a  few  minutcb  ? 


Charles.  Most  readily;  and  let  me,  before  one 
goes  by,  tender  you  the  only  payment  I  can  ever 
make  for  your  abundant  generosity. 

MissR.  Hold,  hold!  so  vile  a  thing  as  money 
must  not  come  between  us.  What  shall  I  say'?  O 
Charles  !  O,  Dudley!  What  difficulties  have  jon 
thrown  upon  me  !  Familiarly  as  we  have  lived,  I 
shrink  not  at  what  I  am  doing  ;  and  anxiously  as 
I  have  sought  this  opportunity,  my  fears  almost 
persuade  me  to  abandon  it. 

Charles.  You  alarm  me  ! 

Miss.  R.  Your  looks  and  actions  have  been  8<>, 
distant,  and  at  this  moment  are  so  deterring,  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  hope  that  delicacy,  and  not  dis- 
gust, inspires  this  conduct  in  you,  I  should  sink 
with  shame  and  apprehension:  but  time  presses; 
and  I  must  speak,  and  plainly  too.  Were  you  now 
in  possession  of  your  grandfather's  estate,  as  justly 
as  you  ought  to  be,  and  were  you  inclined  to  seek 
a  companion  for  life,  should  you,  or  should  you 
not,  in  that  case,  honour  your  unworthy  Charlotte 
with  your  choice? 

Charles.  3Iy  unworthy  Charlotte !  So  judge  me, 
heaven,  there  is  not  a  circumstance  on  earth  so 
valuable  as  your  happiness,  so  dear  to  me  as  your 
person ;  but  to  bring  poverty,  disgrace,  reproach 
from  friends,  ridicule  from  all  the  world,  upon  a  i 
generous  benefactress  ;  thievishly  to  steal  into  an  - 
open  and  unreserved,  ingenuous  heart,  O  Chariotte!' 
dear,  unhappy  girl,  it  is  not  to  be  done. 

Miss  R.  Come,  my  dear  Charles,  I  have  enough ; 
make  that  enough  still  more  by  sharing  it  with  me : 
sole  heiress  of  my  father's  fortune,  a  short  time  will 
put  it  in  my  disposal;  in  the  meanwhile  you  wiJl 
be  sent  to  join  your  regiment ;  let  us  prevent  a  i 
separation,  by  setting  out  this  very  night  for  that 
happy  country,  where  marriage  still  is  free :  carry  - 
me  this  moment  to  Belcour's  lodgings. 

Charles.  Belcour's?  The  name  is  ominous; 
there's  murder  in  it :  inexorable  honour !    {Aside.) 

Miss  R.  D'ye  pause"!  Put  me  into  his  hands^' 
while  you  provide  the  means  for  our  escape ;  he  is 
the  most  generous,  the  most  honourable  of  men. 

Charles.  Honourable  !  most  honourable  ! 

Miss  R.  Can  you  doubt  it  1  Do  you  demur? 
Have  you  forgot  your  letter  1  Why,  Belconr 
'twas  that  prompted  me  to  this  proposal,  that 
promised  to  supply  the  means,  >that  nobly  ofiered 
his  unasked  assistance. 

Enter  O'Flaherty. 

O'Fla.  Run,  run  ;  for  holy  St.  Anthony's  sake, 
to  horse,  and  away  !     The  conference  is  broke  up^  \ 
and  the  enemy  advances  upon  a  full  Piedmontese  i 
trot,  within  pistol-shot  of  our  encampment. 

Miss  R.  Here,  here  ;  down  the  back  stairs !    O,  , 
Charles,  remember  me ! 

Charles.  Farewell!  Now,  now,  I  feel  myself  a-i 
coward.  [Exit,  \ 

MissR,  What  does  lie  mean?  lExit,' 

O'Fla.  Ask  no  questions,  but  be  gone ;  she  has  i 
cooled  the  lad's  courage,  and  wonders  he  feels  like  ■ 
a  coward.  There's  a  damned  deal  of  mischief  brew- 
ing between  this  hyena  and  her  lawyer :  here  comes 
old  six-and-eight-pence — 'egad !  I'll  step  behind 
this  screen,  and  listen  ;  n  good  soldier  must  some- 
times fight  in  ambush,  as  well  as  in  open  field. 
{Retires  behind  a  screen.) 

Enter  VARLAtiD. 

Var.  Let  me  consider — five  thousand  pounds, 
prompt  payment,  for  destroying  this  scrap  of  paper, 
notworth  five  farthings  ;  'tis  a  fortune  easily  earned; 
yes,  and  'tis  another  man's  fortune  easily  thrown  ' 
away ;  'tis  a  good  round  sum,  to  be  paid  down  at  , 

once  for  a  bribe :  but  'tis  a  d d  rogue's  trick  ^ 

in  mc  to  take  it. 

O'Fla.  So,  so  !  this  fellow  speaks  truth  to  him 
self,  though  ho  lies  to  other  people.    {Aside.) 
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Var.  'Tis  breaking  the  trust  of  my  benefactor, 

that's  a  foul  crime  ;  but  he's  dead,  and  can  never 
''reproach  me  with  it :  and  'tis  robbing  young  Dudley 

of  his  lawful  patrimony,  that's  a  hardcase  ;  but  he's 

alive,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  matter.. 

'     O'Fla,  These  lawyers  are  so  used  to  bring  off  the 

rogueries  of  others,  that  they  are  never  without  an 

excuse  for  their  own;    (Aside.') 

I     Var.  Were  I  assured  now  that  Dudley  would 

give  me  half  the  money  for  producing  this  will, 

that  Lady  Rusport  does  for  concealing  it,  I  would 
'  deal  with  him,  and  be  an  honest  man  at  half  price  ; 
;and  I  wish  every  gentleman  of  my  profession  could 

lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  say  the  same  thing. 
!     O'Fla.  A  bargain,  old  gentleman !     Nay,  never 
i start  nor  stare;  you  wasn't  afraid  of  your  own 

conscience  ;  never  be  afraid  of  me. 
i     Var.  Of  you,  sir!  who  are  you,  pray"? 
!     O'Fla.  I  11  tell  you  who  I  am  :  you  seem  to  wish 
jto  be  honest,  but  want  the  heart  to  set  about  it; 

now  I  am  the  very  man  in  the  world  to  make  you 
[so;  for  if  you  do  not  give  up  that  paper  this  very 
i  instant,  by  the  soul  of  me,  fellow,  I  will  not  leave 

one  whole  bone  in  your  skin  that  sha'n't  be  broken. 
Var.  What  right  have  you,  pray,  to  take  this 
i paper  from  me? 

I .  G'F/a.  What  right  have  yon,  pray,  to  keep  it  from 
[young  Dudley"?  I  don't  know  what  it  contains,  but 
[I  am  apt  to  think  it  will  be  safer  in  my  hands  than 
'inyour's;  therefore  giveitme  without  more  words, 
land  save  yourself  a  beating  :  do  now  ;  you  had  best. 

■  Var.  Well,  sir,  I  may  as  well  make  a  grace  of 
,  necessity.  There  ;  I  have  acquitted  my  conscience, 
I  at  the  expense  of  five  thousand  pounds. 

(  O'Fla,  Five  thousand  pounds !  Mercy  upon  me  ! 
f  When  there  are  such  temptations  in  the  law,  can  we 
I  wonder  if  some  of  the  corps  are  a  disgrace  to  it  1 

Var.  Well,  you  have  got  the  paper ;  if  you  are 
>  an  honest  man,  give  it  to  Charles  Dudley. 
I  O'Fla.  An  honest  man !  look  al  me,  friend,  I  am 
;  a  soldier,  this  is  not  the  livery  of  a  knave ;  I  am  an 
Irishman,  honey;  mine  is  not  the  country  of  dis- 
honour. Now,  sirrah,  be  g^ne;  if  you  enter  these 
doors,  or  give  Lady  Rusport  the  least  item  of 
what  has  passed,  I  will  cut  off  both  your  ears,  and 
rob  the  pillory  of  its  due. 

Var.  I  wish  I  was  once  fairly  out  of  his  sight. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  III. — A  Room  in  Stockwell's  House. 
Enter  Stockwell. 

Slock.  I  must  disclose  myself  to  Belcour ;  this 

■  noble  instance  of  his  generosity,  which  old  Dudley 
has  been  relating,  allies  me  to  him  at  once;  con- 

*  cealment  becomes  too  painful ;  I  shall  be  proud  to 

Iowa  him  for  my  son ;  but  see,  he's  here. 
Enter  Belcovr. 

k     Bel.  O  my  cursed  tropical  constitution  !  'Would 

to  heaven  I  had  been  dropped  upon  the  snows  of 

Lapland,  and  never  felt  the  blessed  influence  of  the 

i  sun,  so  had  I  never  burnt  with  these  inflammatory 

;  passions. 

[      Stock.  So,  so ;  you  seem  disorder'd,  Mr.  Belcour. 

Bel.  Disordered,  sir  !    Why  did  I  ever  quit  the 

[  soil  in  which  I  grew?  what  evil  planet  drew  me 

from  that  warm,  sunny  region,  where  naked  nature 

walks  without  disguise,  into  this  cold,  contriving, 

artificial  country. 

Stock.  Come,  sir,  you've  met  a  rascal ;  what 
!  o'that  ?  General  conclusions  are  illiberal. 

Bel.  No,  sir,  I  have  met  reflection  by  the  way  ; 
;  I  have  come  from  folly,  noise,  and  fury,  and  met  a 
;  silent  monitor.  Well,  well,  a  villain  !  'twas  not  to 
'  be  pardoned  ;  pray,  never  mind  me,  sir. 

Stock.  Alas  !  my  heart  bleeds  for  him.    (Aside.) 

Bel.    And  yet  I  might  have  heard  him :    now, 

plague  upon  that  blundering  Irishman,  for  coming 


in  as  he  did ;  the  hurry  of  the  deed  might  palliate 
the  event ;  deliberate  execution  has  less  to  plead. 
Mr.  Stockwell,  I  am  bad  company  to  you. 

Stock.  Oh,  sir,  make  no  excuse.  I  think  you 
have  not  found  me  forward  to  pry  into  the  secrets 
of  your  pleasures  and  pursuits ;  'tis  not  my  dis- 
position ;  but  there  are  times,  when  want  of  curio- 
sity would  be  want  of  friendship. 

Bel.  Ah,  sir,  mine  is  a  case  wherein  you  and  I 
shall  never  think  alike. 

Stock.  'Tis  very  well,  sir ;  if  you  think  I  can 
render  you  any  service,  it  may  be  worth  your  trial 
to  confide  in  me;  if  not,  your  secret  is  safer  in 
your  own  bosom. 

Bel.  That  sentiment  demands  my  confidence  ; 
pray,  sit  down  by  me.  You  must  know,  I  have 
an  affair  of  honour  on  my  hands  with  young  Dudley  ; 
and,  though  I  put  up  with  no  man  s  insult,  yet  I 
wish  to  take  away  no  man's  life. 

Stock.  I  know  the  young  man,  and  am  apprised 
of  your  generosity  to  his  father;  what  can  have 
bred  a  quarrel  between  you? 

Bel.  A  foolish  passion  on  my  side,  and  a  haughty 
provocation  on  his.  There  is  a  girl,  Mr.  Stockwell, 
whom  I  have  unfortunately  seen,  of  most  uncommon 
beauty  ;  she  has  withal  an  air  of  so  much  natural 
modesty,  that,  had  I  not  had  good  assurance  of  her 
being  an  attainable  wanton,  I  declare  I  should  as  soon 
have  thought  of  attempting  the  chastity  of  Diana. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Stock,  Heyday !  why  do  you  interrupt  us? 

Serv.  Sir,  there's  an  Irish  gentleman  will  take  no 
denial ;  he  says,  he  must  see  Mr.  Belcour  directly, 
upon  business  of  the  last  consequence. 

Bel.  Admit  him  ;  'tis  the  Irish  officer  that  parted 
us,  and  brings  me  young  Dudley's  challenge ;  I 
should  have  made  a  long  story  of  it,  and  he'll  tell 
you  in  three  words. 

Enter  O'Flaherty. 

O'Fla.  'Save  you,  my  dear ;  and  you,  sir,  I  have 
a  little  bit  of  a  word  in  private  for  you. 

Bel.  Pray,  deliver  your  commands;  this  gentle- 
man is  my  intimate  friend. 

O'Fla.  Why,  then,  ensign  Dudley  will  be  glad 
to  measure  swords  with  you  yonder,  at  the  London 
Tavern,  in  Bishopsgate-street,  at  nine  o'clock ;  you 
know  the  place. 

Bel.  I  do,  and  shall  observe  the  appointment. 

O'Fla.  Will  you  be  of  the  party,  sir?  we  shall 
want  a  fourth  hand. 

Stock.  Savage  as  the  custom  is,  I  close  with  your 
proposal ;  and  though  I  am  not  fully  informed  of 
the  occasion  of  your  quarrel,  I  shall  rely  on  Mr. 
Belcour's  honour  for  the  justice  of  it,  and  willingly 
stake  my  life  in  his  defence. 

O'Fla.  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  honour,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  of  being  better  known  to  you.  But, 
harkye,  Belcour,  I  had  like  to  have  forgot  part  of 
my  errand ;  there  is  the  money  you  gave  old  Dud- 
ley :  you  may  tell  it  over,  'faith  ;  'tis  a  receipt  in 
full :  now  the  lad  can  put  you  to  death  with  a  safe 
conscience;  and  when  he  has  done  that  job  for  you, 
let  it  be  a  warning  how  you  attempt  the  sister  of  a 
man  of  honour. 

Bel.  The  sister ! 

O'Fla.  Ay,  the  sister;  'tis  English,  is  it  not? 
Or  Irish,  'tis  all  one;  you  understand  me:  his 
sister,  or  Louisa  Dudley,  that's  her  name,  I  think, 
call  her  which  you  will.  By  St.  Patrick !  'tis  a 
foolish  piece  of  business,  Belcour,  to  go  about  to 
take  away  a  poor  girl's  virtue  from  her,  when  there 
are  so  many  to  be  met  with  in  this  town,  who  have 
disposed  of  their's  to  3  our  hands.  '     [Exit, 

Stock.  Why,  I  am  thunderstruck !  what  is  it  you 
have  done,  and  what  is  the  shocking  business  in 
which  I  have  engaged?  If  I  understand  him  right, 
'tis  the  sister   of  young  Dudley  you  have  been 
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attempting :  you  talked  to  me  of  aprofessed  wanton ; 
the  girl  he  speaks  of  has  beauty  enough  indeed  to 
inflame  your  desires,  but  she  has  honour,  innocence, 
and  simplicity,  to  awe  the  most  licentious  passions  ; 
if  you  have  done  that,  Mr.  Belcoar,  I  renounce 
-you,  I  abandon  you,  I  forswear  all  fellowship  or 
■friendship  with  you  for  ever. 

Bel.  Have  patience  for  a  moment ;  we  do  indeed 
speak  of  the  same  person,  but  she  is  not  innocent, 
she  is  not  young  Dudley's  sister. 

Slock.  Astonishing,  who  told  you  this? 

Bel.  The  woman  where  she  lodges,  the  person  who 
put  me  on  the  pursuit,  and  contrived  our  meetings. 

iS<ocit.  What  woman ?    What  person? 

Bel.  Fulmer  her  name  is  ;  I  warrant  you,  I  did 
not  proceed  without  good  ground. 

Stock.  Fulmer,  Fulmer !    Who  waits? 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Send  Mr.  Stukely  hither  directly ;  [Exit  Servant.'] 
I  begin  to  see  my  way  into  this  dark  transaction. 
Mr.  Belcour,  Mr.  Belcour,  you  are  no  match  for 
the  cunning  and  contrivances  of  this  intriguing  town. 

Enter  Stukely. 

Pr'ythee,  Stukely,  what  is  the  name  of  the  woman 
and  her  husband,  who  were  stopped  upon  suspicion 
of  selling  stolen  diamonds  at  our  next-door  neigh- 
bour's, the  jeweller? 

Stuke.  Fulmer. 

Stock.  So!  [mends'! 

Bel.  Can  you  procure  me  a  sight  of  those  dia- 

Stuke.  They  are  now  in  my  hand,  I  was  desired 
to  shew  them  to  Mr.  Stockwell. 

Stock.  Give  them  to  me.  What  do  I  see?  As  I 
live,  the  very  diamonds  Miss  Rusport  sent  hither, 
and  which  I  entrusted  to  you  to  return. 

Bel.  Yes,  but  I  betrayed  that  trust,  and  gave 
them  Mrs.  Fulmer,  to  present  to  Miss  Dudley. 

Stock.  With  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  bribe  her  to 
compliance"? 

Bel.  I  own  it. 

Stock.  For  shame,  for  shame;  and  'twas  this 
woman's  intelligence  you  relied  upon  for  Miss 
Dudley's  character. 

Bel.  I  thought  she  knew  her.  By  heaven!  I 
would  have  died,soonerthan  have  insulted  a  woman 
of  virtue,  or  a  man  of  honour. 

Stock.  I  think  you  would  ;  but  mark  the  danger 
of  licentious  courses ;  you  are  betrayed,  robbed, 
abused,  and,  but  for  this  providential  discovery,  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  sent  out  of  the  world,  with  all 
your  follies  on  your  head.  Dear  Stukely,  go  to  my 
neighbour,  tell  him,  I  have  an  owner  for  the  jewels  ; 
and  beg  him  to  carry  the  people  under  custody  to 
the  London  Tavern,  and  wait  for  me  there.  [Exit 
Stukely.]  I  see  it  was  a  trap  laid  for  you,  which 
you  have  narrowly  escaped:  you  addressed  a 
woman  of  honour  with  all  the  loose  incense  of  a 
profane  admirer;  and  you  have  drawn  upon  you 
the  resentment  of  a  man  of  Honour,  who  thinks 
himself  bound  to  protect  her.  W^ell,  sir,  you  must 
atone  for  this  mistake. 

Bel.  To  the  lady  the  most  penitent  submission  I 
can  make  is  justly  due  ;  but  in  the  execution  of  an 
act  of  justice,  it  never  shall  be  said  my  soul  was 
swayed  by  the  least  particle  of  fear.  I  have  received 
a  challenge  from  her  brother  ;  now,  though  I  would 
give  my  fortune,  almost  my  life  itself,  to  purchase 
her  happiness,  yet,  I  cannot  abate  her  one  scruple 
of  my  honour ;  I  have  been  branded  with  the  name 
of  villain. 

Slock.  Ay,  sir,  you  mistook  her  character,  and 
he  mistook  your's;  error  begets  error. 

Bel.  Villain,  Mr.  Stockwell,  is  a  harsh  word. 
Stock.  It  is  a  harsh  word,  and  should  be  unsaid. 
Bel.  Come,  come,  it  shall  be  unsaid. 
Stock.  Or  else,  what  follows?     Why,  the  sword 


Is  drawn  ;  and  to  heal  the  wrongs  you  have  done 
to  the  reputation  of  the  sister,  yon  make  an  hononr-i 
able  amends  by  murdering  the  brother. 

Bel.  Murdering! 

Stock.  'Tis  thus  religion  writes  and  speaks  the 
word ;  in  the  vocabulary  of  modern  honour,  there 
is  no  such  term.  But,  come,  I  don't  despair  oi 
satisfying  the  one,  without  alarming  the  other  ;  that 
done,  I  have  a  discovery  to  unfold,  that  you  will 
then,  I  hope,  be  fitted  to  receive.  lExeuntl 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — SlockweWs  House. 
Enter  Cavtaih  Dudley,  Louisa,  anrf  Stukely. 

Dud.  And  are  those  wretches,  Fulmer  and  his 

wife,  in  safe  custody? 

Stuke.  They  are  in  good  hands  ;  I  accompanied' 
them  to  the  tavern,  where  your  son  was  to  be,  andi 
then  went  in  search  of  you.  You  may  be  sure^i 
Mr.  Stockwell  will  enforce  the  law  against  them  al 
far  as  it  will  go. 

Dud.  What  mischief  might  their  cursed  macluH 
nations  have  produced,  but  for  this  timely  discovery  \ 

Lou.  Still  I  am  terrified;  I  tremble  with  appre- 
hension. 

Stuke.  Mr.  Stockwell  is  with  them,  madam,  and^ 
you  have  nothing  to  fear;  you  may  expect  themi 
every  minute ;  and  see,  madam,  agreeably  to  youi 
wish,  they  are  here.  [^Exit.i^ 

Enter  CHARLES  :  afterwards  STOCKWELL,  and 
O'Flaherty. 

Lou.  O  Charles,  O  brother !  how  could  you  serve 
me  so?  how  could  you  tell  me  you  was  going  toi 
Lady  Rusport's,  and  then  set  out  on  a  design  ol 
fighting  Mr.  Belcour?  But  where  is  he  ;  where  is 
your  antagonist? 

Stock.  Captain,  I  am  proud  to  see  you ;  and  you,! 
Miss  Dudley,  do  me  particular  honour.  We  have 
been  adjusting,  sir,  a  very  extraordinary  and  dan- 
gerous mistake,  which,  I  take  for  granted,  my 
friend  Stukely  has  explained  to  you. 

Dud.  He  has.  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  Mr.J 
Belcour,  to  believe  he  could  be  guilty  of  a  de- 
signed aflront  to  an  innocent  girl;  and  I  am  muchi 
too  well  acquainted  with  your  character,  to  suppose 
you  could  abethim  in  such  design  ;  I  have  no  doubt, 
therefore,  all  things  will  be  set  to  rights  In  a  very 
few  words,  when  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Mr.  Belcour. 

Stock.  He  has  only  stepped  info  the  countings 
house,  and  will  wait  upon  you  directly.  You  willl 
not  be  over  strict,  madam,  in  weighingMr.  Belconr'j 
conduct  to  the  minutest  scruple  ;  his  manners,  pas-; 
sions,  and  opinions,  are  not  as  yet  assimilated  tO' 
this  climate  ;  he  comes  amongst  you  a  new  cha-t 
racter,  an  inhabitant  of  a  new  world ;  and  both 
hospitality,  as  well  as  pity,  recommend  him  to  oun 
indulgence. 

Enter  Belcour. 

Bel.  I  am  happy,  and  ashamed,  to  see  you ;  no 
man  in  his  senses  would  oil'end  you;  I  have  for- 
feited mine,  and  erred  against  the  light  of  the  sun, 
when  I  overlooked  your  virtues  ;  but  your  beautj 
was  predominant,  and  hid  them  from  my  sight;  1! 
now  perceive,  I  was  the  dupe  of  amostimprobable 
report,  and  humbly  entreat  your  pardon. 

Lou.  Think  no  more  of  it;  'twas  a  mistake. 

Bel.  My  life  has  been  composed  of  little  else ; 
'twas  founded  in  mystery,  and  has  continued  in 
error :  I  was  once  given  lo  hope,  Mr.  Stockwell,! 
that  you  was  to  have  delivered  me  from  these  dif-l 
ficulties;  but  either  I  do  not  deserve  your  confi-l 
dence,  or  I  was  deceived  in  my  expectations. 

Stock.V^hen  this  lady  has  confirmed  your  pardon,! 
I  shall  hold  you  deserving  of  my  confidence.  i 

Lou.  That  was  granted  the  moment  it  was  asked' 
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Bel.  To  prove  my  title  to  his  confidence,  honour 
me  so  far  with  yours,  as  to  allow  me  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  in  private  with  you.  {She  turns  to  her 
Father.) 

I     Dud. By  all  means,  IjOxusa..(Theij  retire.)  Come, 
,Mr.  Stockwell,  let  us  go  into  another  room. 

Charles,  And  now.  Major  O'Flaherty,  I  claim 
iyour  promise,  of  a  sight  of  the  paper,  that  is  to 
unravel  this  conspiracy  of  my  aunt  Rusport's.  I 
I  think  I  have  waited  with  great  patience. 

O'Fla.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  call  to  mind 
what  it  was  I  overheard ;  I  have  got  the  paper,  and 
will  give  you  the  best  account  I  can  of  the  whole 
transaction.  [Exeunt  all  but  Louisa  and  Belcour. 
Bel.  Miss  Dudley,  I  have  solicited  this  audience, 
to  repeat  to  you  my  penitence  and  confusion.  How 
shall  I  atone?  What  reparation  can  I  make  to  you 
and  virtue? 

Lou.  To  me  there's  nothing  due,  nor  any  thing 
demanded  of  you  but  your  more  favourable  opinion 
for  the  future,  if  you  should  chance  to  think  of  me. 
Upon  the  part  of  virtue,  I  am  not  empowered  to 
speak;  but  if  hereafter,  as  you  range  through  life, 
you  should  surprise  her  in  the  person  of  some 
wretched  female,  poor  as  myself,  and  not  so  well 
protected,  enforce  not  your  advantage,  'complete 
not  your  licentious  triumph  ;  but  raise  her,  rescue 
her  from  shame  and  sorrow,  and  reconcile  her  to 
herself  again. 

Bel.  I  will,  I  will;  by  bearing^your  idea  ever 
present  in  my  thoughts,  virtue  shall  keep  an  advo- 
cate within  me :  but  tell  me,  loveliest,  when  you 
pardon  the  offence,  can  you,  all  perfect  as  you  are, 
approve  of  the  offender  l  As  I  now  cease  to  view 
you  in  that  false  light  I  lately  did,  can  you,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  j'our  bounty  will  you,  cease  also  to 
reflect  upon  the  libertine  addresses  I  have  paid  yon, 
and  look  upon  me  as  your  reformed,  your  rational 
admirer? 

Lou.  Are  sudden  reformations  apt  to  last?  and 
bow  can  I  be  sure  the  first  fair  face  yon  meet  will 
not  ensnare  affections  so  unsteady,  and  that  I  shall 
not  lose  you  lightly  as  I  gained  you? 

Bel.  I  know  I  am  not  worthy  your  regard ;  but 
there's  a  healing  virtue  in  your  eyes,  that  makes  re- 
covery certain;  I  cannot  be  a  villain  in  your  arms. 
Lou.  That  you  can  never  be :  whomsoever  you 
shall  honour  with  your  choice,  my  life  upon't,  that 
woman  will  be  happy. 

Bel.  I  see.  Miss  Dudley,  I've  not  yet  obtained 
your  pardon. 

Lou.  Nay,  that  you  are  in  full  possession  of. 
Bel.  Oh,  seal  it  with  your  hand,  then,  loveliest 
of  women,  confirm  it  with  your  heart :  make  me 
honourably  happy,  and  crown  your  penitent,  not 
with  your  pardon  only,  but  your  love. 
Lou.  My  love ! 

Enter  O'Flaherty  ;  afterwards  Dudley  and 
Charles,  with  Stockwell. 

O^Fla.  Joy,  joy !  sing,  dance,  leap,  laugh  for  joy. 
Ha'  done  making  love,  and  fall  down  on  your  knees 
to  every  saint  in  the  calendar,  for  they  are  all  on 
your  side,  and  honest  St.  Patrick  at  the  head  of 
them. 

Clmrles.  O  Loaisa,  such  an  event !  By  the  luckiest 
chance  in  life,  we  have  discovered  a  will  of  my 
grandfather's,  made  in  his  last  illness,  by  which  he 
cuts  off'  my  aunt  Rusport  with  a  small  annuity,  and 
leaves  me  heir  to  his  whole  estate,  with  a  fortune 
of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  to  yourself. 

Lou.  What  is  it  you  tell  me?  O,  sir,  instruct  me 
how  to  support  this  unexpected  turn  of  fortune. 
(To  her  Father.) 

Dud.  Name  not  fortune :  'tis  the  work  of  Pro- 
vidence ;  'tis  the  justice  of  heaven,  that  would  not 
suffer  innocence  to  be  oppressed,  nor  your  base  aunt 
to  prosper  in  her  cruelty  and  cunning.  {A  Servant 
whispers  Belcour,  and  he  goes  out.) 


O'Fla.  You  shall  pardon  me.  Captain  Dudley, 
but  you  must  not  overlook  St.  Patrick  neither ;  for, 
by  my  soul,  if  he  had  not  put  it  into  my  head  to 
slip  behind  the  screen,  when  your  righteous  aunt 
and  the  lawyer  were  plotting  together,  I  don't  see 
how  you  would  ever  have  come  at  the  paper  there, 
that  Master  Stockwell  is  reading. 

Dud.  True,  my  good  friend,  you  are  the  father  of 
this  discovery ;  but  how  did  you  contrive  to  get 
this  will  from  the  lawyer? 

O'Fla.  By  force  my  dear ;  the  only  way  of  get- 
ting any  thing  from  the  lawyer's  clutches. 

Stock.  Weil,  Major,  when  he  brings  his  action 
of  assault  and  battery  againstyou,  the  least  Dudley 
can  do  is  to  defend  you  with  all  the  weapons  you 
have  put  into  his  hands. 

Charles.  That  I  am  bound  to  do  ;  and  after  the 
happiness  I  shall  have  in  sheltering  a  father's  age 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  my  next  delight  will 
be  in  offering  you  an  asylum  in  the  bosom  of  your 
country. 

O'Fla.  And  upon  my  soul,  my  dear,  'tis  high 
time  I  was  there,  for  'tis  now  thirty  long  years  since 
I  sat  foot  in  my  native  country,  and  by  the  power 
of  St.  Patrick  I  swear  I  think  it's  worth  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  put  together. 

Dud.  Ay,  Major,  much  about  that  time  have  I 
been  beating  the  round  of  service,  and  'twere  well 
for  us  both  to  give  over;  we  have  stood  many  a 
tough  gale,  and  abundance  ofhard  blows,  but  Charles 
shall  lay  us  up  in  a  little  private,  but  safe  harbour, 
where  we'll  rest  from  our  labour,  and  peacefully 
wind  up  the  remainder  of  our  days. 

O'Fla.  Agreed ;  and  you  may  take  it  as  a  proof 
of  my  esteem,  young  man,  that  Major  O'Flaherty 
accepts  a  favour  at  your  hands ;  for,  by  heaven, 
I'dsooner  starve  than  say  "Ithankyou"  totheman 
I  despise  :  but  I  believe  you  are  an  honest  lad,  and 
I'm  glad  you've  trounced  the  old  cat ;  for  on  my 
conscience,  I  believe  I  must  otherwise  have  mar- 
ried her  myself,  to  have  let  you  in  for  a  share  of  her 
fortune. 

Stock.  Hey  day !  what's  become  of  Belcour? 
Lou.  One  of  your  servants  called  him  out  just 
now,  and  seemingly  on  some  earnest  occasion. 

Stock.  I  hope.  Miss  Dudley,  he  has  atoned  to  you 
as  a  gentleman  ought. 

Lou.  Mr.  Belcour,  sir,  will  always  do  what  a 
gentleman  ought,  and  in  my  case,  I  fear,  only  you 
will  think  he  has  done  too  much. 

Stock.  What  has  he  done  ?  and  what  can  be  too 
much?  Pray  heaven,  it  may  be  as  I  wish!  {Aside.') 
Dud.  Let  us  hear  it,  child. 
Lou.  With  confusion  for  my  own  unworthiness, 
I  confess  to  you  he  has  offered  me — 
Stock.  Himself. 
Lou.  'Tis  true. 

Stock.  Then  I  am  happy ;  all  my  doubts,  my 
cares,  are  over,  and  I  may  own  him  for  my  son. 
{Aside.)  Why,  these  are  joyful  tidings  !  Come,  my 
good  friend,  assist  me  in  disposing  your  lovely 
daughter  to  accept  this  returning  prodigal ;  he  is  no 
unprincipled,  no  hardened  libertine  :  his  love  for 
you  and  virtue  is  the  same. 

Dud.  'Twere  vile  ingratitude  in  me  to  doubt  his 
merit.  What  says  my  child? 

O'Fla.  Begging  your  pardon  now,  'tis  a  frivolous 
sort  of  a  question,  that  of  your's,  for  you  may  see 
plainly  enough  by  the  young  lady's  looks,  that  she 
says  a  great  deal,  though  she  speaks  never  a  word. 
Charles.  Well,  sister,  I  believe  the  Major  has 
fairly  interpreted  the  state  of  your  heart. 

Lou.  I  own  it;  and  what  must  that  heart  be, 
which  love,  honour,  and  beneficence,  like  Mr.  Bel- 
cour's,  can  make  no  impression  on? 

Stock.  I  thank  you.  What  happiness  has  this 
hour  brought  to  pass  ! 

O'Fla.  Why  don't  we  all  sit  down  to  supper, 
then,  and  make  a  night  on't? 
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[Act  V. 


Enter  Belcour,  introducing  Miss  RusPOUT. 

Bel.  Mr.  Dudley,  here  is  a  fair  refugee,  who  pro- 
perly comes  under  your  protection  ;  she  is  equipped 
for  Scotland ;  but  your  good  fortune,  which  I  have 
related  to  her,  seems  inclined  to  save  you  both  the 
journey.  Nay,  madam,  never  go  back ;  you  are 
amongst  friends. 

Charles.  Charlotte! 

Miss  R.  The  same  ;  that  fond,  officious  girl,  that 
haunts  you  every  where  :  that  persecuting  spirit — 

Charles.  Say  rather,  that  protecting  angel;  such 
you  have  been  to  me. 

Miss  R.  O  Charles,  you  have  an  honest,  but 
proud  heart. 

Charles.  Nay  chide  me  not,  dear  Charlotte. 

Bel.  Seal  up  her  lips,  then ;  she  is  an  adorable 
girl ;  her  arms  are  open  to  you ;  and  love  and  hap- 
piness are  ready  to  receive  you. 

Charles.  Thus,  then,  I  claim  my  dear,  my  des- 
tined wife.  {Emoracing  her.) 

Enter  Lady  Rusport. 

Lady  R.  Heyday!  mighty  fine!  wife,  truly! 
mighty  well !  kissing,  embracing ;  did  ever  any 
thing  equal  this?  Why, you  shameless  hussy  !  But 
I  won't  condescend  to  waste  a  word  upon  you.  You, 
sir,  you,  Mr.  Stockwell ;  you  fine,  sanctified,  fair- 
dealing  man  of  conscience  ;  is  this  the  principle 
you  trade  upon?  Is  this  your  neighbourly  system, 
to  keep  a  house  of  reception  for  runaway  daughters, 
and  young  beggarly  fortune-hunters "? 

O  Fla.  Be  advised  now,  and  don't  put  yourself 
in  such  a  passion  ;  we  were  all  very  happy  till  you 
came. 

Lady  R.  Stand  away,  sir ;  haven't  I  reason  to 
be  in  a  passion? 

O'Fla.  Indeed,  honey  and  you  Uave,  if  you 
knew  all. 

Lady  R.  Come,  madam,  I  have  found  out  your 
haunts ;  dispose  yourself  to  return  home  with  me. 
Young  man, let  me  never  see  you  within  my  doors 
again :  Mr.  Stockwell,  I  shall  report  your  behaviour, 
depend  on  it. 

Stock.  Hold,  madam,  I  cannot  consent  to  lose 
Miss  Rusport's  company  this  evening,  and  I  am 
persuaded  you  won't  insist  upon  it ;  'tis  an  unmo- 
therly  action  to  interrupt  your  daughter's  happiness 
in  this  manner,  believe  me  it  is. 

Lady  R.  Her  happiness  truly !  upon  my  word ! 
and  I  suppose  it's  an  nnmotherly  action  to  inter- 
rupt her  ruin  ;  for  what  but  ruin  must  it  be  to  marry 
a  beggar  1  I  think  my  sister  had  a  proof  of  that, 
sir,  when  she  made  choice  of  you.  (To  Captain 
Dudley.)  [Rusport. 

Dud.  Don't  be  too  lavish  of  your  spirits.  Lady 

O'Fla.  By  my  soul,  you'll  have  occasion  for  a 
sip  of  the  cordial  elixir  by-and-by. 

Stocle.  It  don't  appear  to  me,  madam,  that  Mr. 
Dudley  can  be  called  a  beggar. 

Lady  R.  But  it  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Stockwell; 
I  am  apt  to  think  a  pair  of  colours  cannot  furnish 
a  settlement  quite  sufficient  for  the  heiress  of  Sir 
Stephen  Rusport. 

Miss  R.  But  a  good  estate,  in  aid  of  a  commis- 
sion, may  do  something. 

Lady  R.  A  good  estate,  truly !  where  should  he 
get  a  good  estate,  pray? 

Stock.  Why,  suppose  now,  a  worthy  old  gentle- 
man, on  his  death-bed,  should  have  taken  it  in  mind 
to  leave  him  one — 

Lady  R.  Ha!  what's  that  you  say  ? 

O'Fla.  O  ho!  you  begin  to  smell  a  plot,  do  you? 

Stock.  Suppose  there  should  be  a  paper  in  the 
world,  that  runs  thus — "  1  do  hereby  give  and  be- 
queath all  my  estates,  real  and  personal,  to  Charles 
Dudley, son  ofmy  late  daughter  Louisa,&c.&c.&c." 

O'Fla.  There's  a  fine  parcel  of  etceteras  for 
your  ladyship. 


Lady  R.  Why,  I  am  thanderstrack !  by  what 
contrivance,  what  villainy,  did  you  get  possession 
of  that  paper  1 

Stock,  'i'here  was  no  villainy,  madam,  in  getting 
•possession  of  it ;  the  crime  was  in  concealing  it, 
none  in  bringing  it  to  light. 

Lady  R.  Oh,  that  cursed  lawyer,  Varland  ! 

O'Fla.  You  may  say  that,  'faith  ;  he  is  a  cursed' 
lawyer,  and  a  cursed  piece  of  work  I  had  to  get 
the  paper  from  him  ;  your  ladyship  now  was  to  have 
paid  him  five  thousand  pounds  for  it  j  I  forced  him 
to  give  it  me  of  his  own  accord,  for  nothing  at  all, 
at  all ! 

Lady  R.  Is  it  you  that  have  done  this  1  Am  I  foiled' 
by  your  blundering  contrivances,  after  all? 

O'Fla.  'Twas  a  blunder,  'faith,  but  as  natural  »  < 
one  as  if  I  had  made  it  o'purpose. 

Charles.  Come,  let  us  not  oppress  the  fallen  ;  do>  • 
right  even  now,  and  you  shall  have  no  cause  to 
complain. 

Lady  R.  Am  I  become  an  object  of  your  pity, 
then'?  Insufferable!  Confusion  light  amongst  you! 
marry,  and  be  wretched:  let  me  never  see  you 
more.  [Exit^ 

Miss  R.  She  is  outrageous  ;  I  suffer  for  her,  and 
blush  to  see  her  thus  exposed. 

Charles.  Come,  Charlotte,  don't  let  this  angry 
woman  disturb  our  happiness  :  we  will  save  her,  in 
spite  of  herself;  your  father's  memory  shall  not  be 
stained  by  the  discredit  of  his  second  choice. 

Miss  R.  I  trust  implicitly  to  your  discretion,  and 
am  in  all  things  your  s.  [example  soften"? 

Bel,  Now,  lovely,  but  obdurate,  does  not  this 

Lou.  What  can  you  ask  for  more?  Accept  my 
hand,  accept  my  willing  heart. 

Bel.  O,  bliss  unutterable !  brother, father,  friend, 
and  you,  the  author  of  this  general  joy — 

O  Fla.  Blessing  of  St.  Patrick  upon  us  all!  'tis 
a  night  of  wonderful  and  surprising  ups  and  downs : 
I  wish  we  were  all  fairly  set  down  to  supper,  and 
there  was  an  end  on't. 

Stock.  Hold  for  a  moment!  I  have  yet  one  word 
to  interpose.  Entitled  by  my  friendship  to  a  voice 
in  your  disposal,  I  have  approved  your  match  ; 
there  yet  remains  a  father's  consent  to  be  obtained. 

Bel.  Have  I  a  father "? 

Stock.  You  have  a  father ;  did  not  I  tell  you  I 
had  a  discovery  to  make"?  Compose  yourself;  you 
have  a  father,  who  observes,  who  knows,  who. 
loves  you. 

Bel.  Keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense:  my  heart 
is  softened  for  the  affecting  discovery,  and  nature 
fits  me  to  receive  his  blessing. 

Stock.  1  am  your  father. 

Bel.  My  father!     Do  I  live? 

Stock.  I  am  your  father. 

Bel.  It  is  too  much  ;  my  happiness  overpowers 
me;  to  gain  a  friend,  and  find  a  father,  is  too  much. 
I  blush  to  think  how  little  I  deserve  you. 

Dud.  See,  children,  how  many  new  relations 
spring  from  this  night's  unforeseen  events,  to  endear 
us  to  each  other. 

O'Fla.  O'my  conscience,  I  think  vfe  shall  be  all 
related  by-and-by. 

Stock.  Yes,  Belcour,  I  have  watched  you  Avith  a 
patient,  but  inquiring  eye,  and  I  have  discovered 
through  the  "^eil  of  some  irregularities,  a  heart 
beaming  with  benevolence  and  animated  nature; 
fallible  indeed,  but  not  incorrigible;  and  your  elec- 
tion of  this  excellent  young  lady  makes  me  glory 
in  acknowledging  you  to  be  ray  son. 

Bel.  I  thauk  you  ;;_.and  in  my  turn,  glory  in  the 
father  I  have  gHinei.  Sensibly  impressed  with 
gratitude  for  such  extraordinary  dispensations,  I 
beseech  you,  amiable  Louisa,  for  the  time  to  come, . 
whenever  you  perceive  me  deviating  into  error  or 
offence,  bring  only  to  my  mind  the  providence  of 
this  night,  and  I  will  turn  to  reason  and  obey. 

lExeunt^, 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — The  Cottage  of  Penruddock,  seated  in  a 
group  of  trees,  with  aforest-scene  of  woodand  heath. 

£?i<er  Weazel,  in  a  travelling-dress. 
Weazel.  Was  ever  gentle  traveller,  since  the  days 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  so  put  to  his  shifts  as  I,  Timo- 
thy Weazel,  attorney-at-law  1  I  have  lost  my 
guide;  ray  guide  has  lost  himself;  and  my  horse 
has  absconded,  with  bridle,  saddle,  and  all  his 
shoes,  save  one  he  left  behind  him  in  a  slough.  I 
saw  a  fellow  setting  springes  for  woodcocks,  and 
shewed  him  signals  of  distress ;  but  the  carle  ran 
off  at  the  sight  of  me,  and  vanished  like  a  jack-o'- 
lantern.  If  I  understood  the  language  of  birds, 
there  is  not  one  within  call  to  answer  to  a  question  : 
the  creatures  have  got  wings,  and  are  too  wise  to 
stay  in  such  a  place.  Hold  f  hold !  I  see  a  hut,  or 
a  hovel,  or  a  Laplander's  lodge,  behind  these  trees ; 
and  here  comes  one  hobbling  upon  two  shanks  and  a 
crutch,  a  proper  sample  of  the  soil  she  withers  in. 

Enter  Dame  Dunckley  from  the  cottage. 
Holloa  !  Dame,  do  you  hear  ?  Give  me  a  word  with 
you,  if  your  senses  can  afford  it. 

Dame.  What  would  you  have  with  me  ?  What  is 
your  business  here  1 

Weazel.  You're  right,  it  must  be  business  ;  no- 
body would  come  here  for  pleasure. 

Dame.  No ;  nor  is  this  a  house  of  call  for  travellers. 

Weazel.  That  I  can  believe,  if  you  are  the  repre- 
sentative of  it ;  that  is,  as  I  may  say,  luce  clarius. 

Dame.  There's  no  such  person  here  ;  so  you  may 
|o  your  ways,  before  my  master  sends  you  packing. 


Weazel.  You  have  a  master,  have  you?  Call  him 
out,  then  ;  and  let  him  direct  me  in  my  road  to  Ro- 
derick Penruddock,  esquire,  and  I'll  reward  him 
for  his  pains. 

Dame.  You'll  reward  my  master  !  Saucy  compa- 
nion !  If  Roderick  Penruddock  is  the  gentleman  you 
want,  you  need  not  go  any  further :  there  he  lives. 

Weazel.  There  you  lie,  I  believe.  Penruddock 
in  that  cottage  ! 

Dame.  Why  not?  Will  you  face  me  out,  who 
have'lived  with  him  these  twenty  years  ?  And  what  if 
it  be  but  a  cottage  ?  Content  is  everything.  My  good 
master  is  not  proud. 

Weazel.  Melancholy,  I  should  think,  if  a  constant 
memorandum  of  mortality  can  make  him  so.  He 
was  cross'd  in  love  in  his  younger  days. 

Dame.    That  I  know  nothing  of. 

Weazel.   I  don't  say  you  was  in  the  fault  of  it. 

Dame.  He  is  a  man  of  few  words,  to  be  sure ;  but 
then  he  has  a  world  of  learning  in  his  head :  ever- 
lastingly at  his  books. 

Weasel.  Is  he  at  'em  now  ? 

Dame.   Deep  :  not  to  be  approached. 

Weazel.  And  alone  ? 

Dame.  To  be  sure.  I  never  disturb  him  in  his 
hours  of  study .  At  every  other  time,  he's  kind  and 
gentle  as  the  dew  of  heaven. 

Weazel.  What  am  I  to  do,  then,  who  have  come 
some  hundred  miles  upon  his  business  ? 

Dame.  Even  what  you  please,  sir.  I'm  sure  it 
is  no  business  of  mine,  and  I'll  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.     (Steps  aside.) 

Weazel.  Well,  if  he  will  not  welcome  the  good 
news  1  bring  him,  he  must  be  a  philosopher  indeed^ 
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I'll  begin  my  approaches  caationsly,  however.  The 
door  is  fast ;  I'll  touch  it  tenderly.  {Knocks.) 
Within  there !  Who's  at  home  1  Silence  and  famine, 
I  should  guess,  for  nothing  stirs. 

Dame,  {From  aside.)  Goon,  goon.  By  the  living, 
my  fine  spark !  I  would  not  be  in  your  place  for  a 
little.  [Exit. 

Weazel,  Not  yet  ?  This  will  never  do.  Good  for- 
tune may  be  warranted  to  rap  a  little  louder.  What 
hoa !  Within,  I  say !  Will  nobody  hear  me  ?  {Pen- 
ruddock  opens  the  casement.) 

Penrnd.    I  hear  you.  What  is  it  you  want? 

Weazel.  AVith  your  leave,  I  want  a  few  words 
with  you. 

Penrud.  Send  them  in  at  the  window  then  j  and 
the  fewer  the  better. 

Weazel.  I  bring  you  news  out  of  Cornwall ;  news 
of  great  consequence. 

Penrud.  Who  are  you,  and  what  are  yon  ? 

Weazel.  Timothy  Weazel,  of  Lestwithiel,  at- 
tomey-at-law,  and  agent  to  Sir  George  Penruddock. 
Let  me  into  your  house. 

Penrud.  Keep  on  tlie  outside  of  it,  if  you  please  ; 
I'll  deal  with  you  in  the  Open  air.  {Shuts  the  case- 
ment.) 

Weazel.  Here's  a  surly  humour !  Here's  a  pretty 
freak  of  fortune  ;  to  pile  bags  of  money  on  the  back 
of  an  ass,  who  only  kicks  against  the  burthen  !  I 
warrant,  if  the  sky  rained  gold,  this  churl  would 
not  hold  out  his  dish  to  catch  it.  But  we  shall  soon 
see  what  stuff  his  philosophy  is  made  of.  Good 
chance  if  I  don't  shake  his  metaphysics  out  of  him 
ere  long.    O  ho!    I've  bolted  him,  however. 

Enter  PENRUDDOCK/rojn  the  cottage, 
Zooks  !  what  a  heathen  philosopher  it  is  ! 

Penrud.  Now,  Mr.  Attorney,  what  have  you  to 
say  for  thus  disturbing  my  whole  family?  What 
have  I  done,  or  the  poor  cat,  my  peaceable  compa- 
nion, that  thus  the  boisterous  knuckles  of  the  law 
should  mar  our  meditations  ? 

Weazel.  Truly,  sir,  I  was  compelled  to  make 
some  little  noise.    Your  castle  is  but  small. 

Penrud.    It's  big  enough  for  my  ambition. 

Weazel.  And  passing  solitary. 

Penrud.  I  wish  you  had  suft'ered  it  to  be  silent  too. 

Weazel.  In  faith,  sir,  if  I  knew  how  to  be  heard 
without  a  sound,  I  would  gratify  your  wish  ;  but  if 
your  silence  sufl'ers  by  ray  news,  I  hope  yom-  hap- 
piness will  not. 

Penrud.  Happiness !  What's  that  ?  I  am  con- 
tent ;  I  enjoy  tranquillity.  Heaven  be  thanked !  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  happiness. 

Weazel.  There  you  are  beyond  me,  sir.  If  an 
humble  fortune  and  this  poor  cottage  give  you  con- 
tent, perhaps,  great  riches  and  a  splendid  house 
would  not  add  to  it. 

Penrud.  Explain  your  meaning,  friend  :  I  don't 
understand  you. 

Weazel.  In  plain  words,  then,  you  are  to  know, 
that  your  rich  relation,  Sir  George  Penruddock,  is 
deceased. 

Penrud.  Dead! 

Weazel.  Defunct ;  gone  to  his  ancestors ;  whip- 
ped away  by  the  sudden  stroke  of  an  apoplexy. 
This  uiomeiit  here — heaven  knows  where  the  next : 
death  will  do  it  when  he  likes,  and  how  he  likes. 
I  need  not  remind  you,  sir,  who  are  so  learned  a 
philosopher,  how  frail  the  tenure  of  mortality. 

Penrud.  You  need  not,  indeed.  If  Sir  George 
thought  as  seriously  of  death  before  it  happened,  it 
may  have  been  well  for  him ;  but  his  thoughts,  I 
fear,  were  otherwise  employed. 

Weazel.  I  much  doubt  if  he  ever  thought  at  all. 
He  was  a  fine  gentleman,  and  lived  freely. 

Penrud.  No  wonder,  then,  he  died  suddenly. 
But  how  does  this  apply  to  me  1 

Weazel.    No  otherwise  than  as  you  are  the  heir 


of  everythmg  he  possessed.   I  have  the  will  in  safe 
keeping  about  me. 

Penrud.  Have  patience.  This  is  somewhat  sudden. 
I  am  unprepared  for  such  an  eveqt :  'twas  never  in 
my  contemplation.  I  was  in  no  habits  with  Sir 
George;  never  courted  him,  never  corresponded  with 
him.  The  small  annuity,  'tis  true,  on  which  I  have 
subsisted,  was  charged  on  his  estate,  and  regularly 
paid ;  but  here  he  never  came.  Man  could  not  be 
more  opposite  to  man.  He  worshipped  Fortune,  I 
despised  her ;  I  studied  closely,  he  gamed  inces- 
santly— 

Weazel.  And  won  abundantly.  If  money  be 
your  passion,  you'll  find  plenty  of  it. 

Penrud.  What  should  I  do  with  money  ? 
Weazel.   Money,  indeed  !    Why  money  is — in 
short,  what  is  it  not? 

Penrud.  Not  health,  methinks,  not  life ;  for  he, 
that  had  it,  died. 

Weaeel.    But  you,  that  have  it,  live.    And  is 
there  nothing  that   can    tempt  you  1    Recollect ; 
books — money  will  buy  books  j  nay  more,  it  will 
buy  those  who  write  them. 
Penrud.  It  will  so. 

Weazel.  'Twill  purchase  panegyrics,  odes,  and 
dedications — 

Penrud.    I  can't  gainsay  it. 
Weazel.  House,  table,  equipage,  attendants — 
Penrud.  I  have  all  those.     What  else  ? 
Weazel,    Ah,  sir !  you  surely  can't  forget  there 
are  such  things  in  this  world  as  beauty,  love,  irre- 
sistible woman — {Dame  Dunckley  crosses  the  stage.) 
Penrud.   I  keep  a  woman.    She  visits  me  every 
day,  makes  my  bed,  sweeps  my  house,  cooks  my 
dinner,  and  is  seventy  years  of  age,  yet  I  resist  her. 
Weazel.  I  could  say  something  to  that ;  but  I  am 
afraid  it  will  offend  you. 

Penrud.   Say  on  boldly  ;  never  fear  me. 
Weazel.  Why  truly,  sir,  I  find  you  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent temper  from  what  I   expected.     I  should 
doubt  if  your  philosophy  has  made  you  insensible  ; 
I  am  sure  it  has  not  made  you  proud. 

Penrud.    I  am  as  proud  in  my  nature  as  any  man 
ought  to  be ;  but  surely  as  humble  as  any  man  can  be. 
Weazel.  Suffer  me  then  to  ask  you  if  there  is  not 
a  certain  lady  living,  Arabella  Woodville  by  name  ? 

Penrud.  Who  told  you  this  ?  How  came  you  thus 
to  strike  upon  a  name,  that  twenty  years  of  solitude 
hav(!  not  effaced] 

Weazel.  Because  I  would  prepare  yon  for  a  task, 
that,  with  the  fortune  you  inherit,  must  devolve  upon 
you.  The  interests  of  this  lady,  perhaps  even  her 
existence,  are  now  in  your  hands.  When  I  shall  de- 
liver the  deeds  bequeathed  to  you  by  your  cousin,  I 
shall  arm  you  witli  the  means  of  extinguishing  the 
wretched  Woodville  at  a  blow. 

Penrud.  What  is  it  you  tell  me  ?  Have  a  care 
how  you  reverse  my  nature  with  a  word.  Wood- 
ville in  my  power !  Woodville  at  my  mercy !  If 
tliere's  a  man  on  earth  that  can  inspire  me  with  re- 
venge, it  is  that  treacherous,  base,  deceitful  rival. 
I  was  in  his  power,  for  I  loved  him— he  betrayed 
me  ;  I  was  at  his  mercy,  for  I  trusted  him — -he  de- 
stroyed me. 

Weazel.  Now,  then,  you'll  own,  that  money  can 
give  something  ;  for  it  gives  revenge. 

Penrud.  Come  on !  My  mind  is  made  up  to  this 
fortune :  to  the  extremest  atom  I'll  exact  it  all. 
The  raiser's  passion  seizes  on  my  heart ;  and  money, 
which  I  held  as  dirt,  is  now  my  deity. 

[Exeunt  into  the  cottage. 

Scene  II. — Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  WoODVILLE,  followed  by  his  Servant. 

Wood.  Go,  go  !  begone  !  Why  do  you  follow  me  1 

Serv.  I  pray  you,  sir,  don't  dismiss  the  chaise  in 

this  wild  place  ;    let  it  convey  you  to  the  next 

town,  and  then  pursue  your  journey  as  you  please. 
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]      Wood.    Don't  talk  to  me ;    don't  trouble  me. 

'  My  joarney's  at  an  end. 

Serv.    You  have  been  up  all  night;  ysur  mind 

,  and  body  both  require  some  rest. 

Wood.  What  if  they  do  1  Can  you  administer  to 
agonies  like  mine?  How  dare  you  thus  intrude? 
By  what  authority  have  you,  my  servant,  made 

!  yourself  a  spy  upon  my  actions  ■? 

j     Serv.  By  no  authority,  but  that  of  my  affection 

]  and  good-will.    You  have  been  kind  to  me  in  your 

j  prosperity,  ought  I  to  desert  you  in  adversity  1   In- 
deed, indeed,  sir,  I  can't  leave  you  here  alone. 
Wood.  Foolish,  officious  fellow !    I  perceive  you 

( think  I  have  lost  my  senses :  no,  I  possess  them 

;  clearly.  I  know  both  where  I  am  and  what  I  have 
to  do.  Had  I  designs  against  myself,  you  could 
not  hinder  them  ;  but  I  have  none.  'Tis  not  my 
Own  life,  but  your's  that  is  in  danger,  unless  you  in- 
stantly depart.     Look!   here  is  your  dismission. 

[I  am  resolute  to  be  obeyed.     (Dreuvs  a  pistol.) 

Serv.  Take  my  life.  Fire  when  you  please.  I'm 
not  afraid  of  dying. 

Enter  Sydenham. 

St/den.  WoodvUle,  what  ails  you  7  Are  you  mad  1 
Do  you  fight  duels  with  your  own  servant  1 
1      Wood.  Duels ! 

i  Syden.  You  are  right:  I  see  he  is  not  armed. 
'What  the  devU,  and  all  his  doings,  possesses  you 
to  point  your  pistol  at  a  naked  man  ?  If  you  con- 
sider him  as  your  equal,  give  him  the  fellow  to  it ; 
if  you  would  punish  him  as  your  servant,  turn  him 
away. 

Wood.  But  he  will  not  be  turn'd  away. 

Serv.  Not  whilst  it  was  my  duty  to  stay  by  you ; 
now  Mr.  Sydenham  is  come,  I  will  intrude  no 
longer.  [Exit. 

Syden.  Harry  WoodvHle,  are  you  in  your  senses, 
to  act  in  this  manner? 

Wood.  Are  you  not  out  of  your's,  to  come  thus 
far  to  ask  me  such  a  question? 

Syden.  Perhaps  I  am,  but  there's  no  reasoning 
about  friendship ;  when  I  see  a  fellow,  whom  I 
love,  throw  away  Ids  happiness,  game  away  his 
fortune,  and  then  run  from  the  ruin  he  has  made,  I 
have  a  foolish  nature  about  me,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
his  frenzy,  will  run  after  him  ;  and  though  he  may 
break  loose  from  all  the  world  beside,  d — n  me  if 
he  shall  shake  of!'  me,  though  he  had  twenty  pistols 
in  his  reach,  and  I  not  one  in  mine. 

Wood.  Your  friendship,  Mr.  Sydenham,  is  not 
wanted  at  this  moment ;  and  give  me  leave  to  say, 
it  is  unwelcome. 

Syden.  Very  likely ;  I  care  little  about  the  wel- 
come that  you  give  me,  as  I  am  not  quite  sure  you 
are  the  man  I  was  in  search  of.  My  friend  was  a 
gentleman,  though  an  unwise  one;  he  would  hear 
reason,  though  he  was  unapt  to  follow  it:  above  all 
things  he  was  not  that  frantic  desperado,  to  turn 
his  pistol  either  against  his  servant  or  himself. 

Wood.  Well,  sir,  my  pistol  is  put  up.  Now, 
what  have  you  to  say  to  me  ? 

Syden.  I  don't  know  if  I  shall  say  anything  to 
you  ;  certainly  nothing  to  soothe  you.  It  is  not 
because  a  man  has  pistols  in  his  pocket,  that  he  is 
formidable,  or  that  I  should  flatter  him.  Every 
fellow,  that  has  not  spirit  to  face  misfortune,  may 
be  his  own  assassin  ;  every  wretch,  who  has  lost  all 
feelings  of  humanity,  may  commit  a  murder  on  his 
fellow-creature. 

R'  ood.  You  are  very  bitter :  what  would  you  have 
me  do  ? 

Syden.  Return  to  your  afflicted  wife. 

Wood.  That  I  can  never  do  ;  my  home  is  horrible, 
nor  am  I  in  possession  of  a  home ;  Penruddock's 
myrmidons  are  in  my  house.  Besides,  there's  worse 
than  that ;  ray  son  is  come  to  England  :  Hem-y  will 


be  upon  me  ;  and  to  meet  his  gallant,  ii\iured  pre- 
sence would  be  worse  than  death. 

Syden.  I  wish  you  had  reflected  oa  that  horror, 
whilst  there  was  time  to  have  prevented  it.  If 
fathers,  whilst  their  sons  are  bleeding  in  their  coun- 
try's battles,  will  hurl  the  fatal  dice,  and  stake  their 
fortunes  on  the  cast,  alas !  for  their  posterity. 

Wood.  Why  urge  that  dreadful  truth?  You 
have  no  son ;  you  are  no  gamester. 

Si/den.  No  matter;  though  I  never  gamed,  myself, 
my  friends  did,  and  I  have  lost  them.  Who  has 
more  cause  to  curse  his  luck  than  I  have  ? 

Wood.  Have  you  now  vented  all  your  spleen,  and 
will  you  leave  me  1 

Syden.  I  am  not  sure :  tell  me  what  plan  you  are 
upon  ;  why  are  you  rambling  on  this  heath  ? 

Wood.  I'll  tell  you  that  at  once  :  Sir  George 
Penruddock,  my  chief  creditor,  is  dead ;  he  has 
bequeathed  his  fortune  to  his  cousin  Roderick  of 
that  name.  This  man  inhabits  a  small  tenement 
here,  close  at  hand ;  a  strange  sequestered  creature, 
burying  himself  amongst  his  books  ;  disgusted  with 
the  world,  and  probably  a  perfect  misanthrope — 

Syden.  I  have  heard  of  him ;  go  on. 

Wood.  This  Roderick  and  I  were  school-fellows, 
studied  together  at  the  university,  travelled  together 
through  most  parts  of  Europe ;  and  were  inseparable 
friends,  till,  by  evil  chance,  we  became  rivals  in 
love.  I  obtained  Mrs.Woodville's  hand,  and  married 
her :  he  was  excluded,  and  renounced  society.  This 
man,  the  bitterest  enemy  I  have,  is  now  the  master 
of  ray  fate. 

Syden.  Then  I  conclude  those  pistols  are  for  him  ? 

Wood.  I  do  not  quite  say  that ;  he  shall  have  a 
fair  alternative. 

Syden.  I  much  doubt  if  anything  can  be  fair, 
when  one  party  has  just  gained  a  fortune,  and  the 
other  lost  one.  However,  if  you  mean  it  should  be 
fair,  take  rae  with  you ;  whether  you  shake  hands  or 
exchange  shots,  I  will  see  justice  done  on  both 
sides  :  for  I  will  be  bold  to  aver,  there  never  yet 
was  an  affair,  in  which  I  had  the  honour  to  be  either 
principal  or  second,  where  equity  was  not  as  strictly 
administered,  as  if  my  lord  chancellor  had  decreed 
it  from  the  bench. 

Wood.  Be  it  so  then,  if  so  it  must  be  :  come  with 
me  to  this  newly-enriched  cottager ;  and  if  I  fail 
in  this  last  effort,  I  exact  from  you  an  honourable 
secresy  and  an  immediate  secession.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  UL— Penruddock's  Cottage. 

Enter  PENRUDDOCK  from  the  cottage. 
Penrud.  This  property  is  immense.  Woodville's 
proud  house  is  mine  ;  now  that  false  friend  is  pu- 
nished :  all  those  scenes  of  gay  prosperity,  with 
which  he  caught  the  vain  weak  heart  of  Arabella,  are 
suddenly  reversed,  and  just  retaliation,  not  less  ter- 
rible because  so  tardy,  surprises  him  at  last.  Fare- 
well, my  cottage !  scene  of  my  past  content,  I  thank 
thee:  possessing  nought  but  thee,  I  have  not  envied 
palaces ;  possessed  of  them,  I  have  forsaken  thee. 
Such  is  man's  fickle  nature  ;  in  solitude  a  philoso- 
pher, wise  in  adversity,  and  only  patient  under 
injuries,  till  opportunity  occurs  to  him  of  revenging 
them. 

Enter  Woodville  and  Sydenham. 

Wood.  That's  he;  the  very  man. — Sir,letmehope 
I  have  happily  encountered  you ;  I  believe  I  am 
addressing  myself  to  Mr.  Penruddock? 

Penrud.  I  anj  Penruddock. 

Wood.  Perhaps  yon  have  lost  the  recollection  of 
my  person  ? 

Penrud.  I  wish  I  had.  You  have  left  some  traces 
of  it  in  my  memory,  Mr.  Woodville ;  and  nothing  is 
more  opposite  to  my  desires  than  to  revive  them. 

Wood.  That  this  would  be  my  greeting  I  expected : 
for  though  I  ever  knew  you  to  be  j  ust,  yet,  in  our 
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earliest  years,  I  thought  I  could  discover  dawnings 
of  a  relentless  nature.  If  twenty  years  of  calm  re- 
flection have  passed  away  without  assuaging  your 
determined  animosity,  an  opportunity  is  now  before 
you  of  hatching  that  revenge,  which  you  have  brooded 
on  so  long. 

Penrud.  Pursue  your  own  reflections,  sir,  and 
interrupt  not  mine.     (Going.) 

Syden.  Stop,  if  you  please;  I  am'no  party  in  this 
conference,  but  as  a  common  friend  to  every  thing 
that  wears  the  face  of  man :  I  can  perceive  you  have 
been  wronged,  in  time  long  past,  by  this  gentleman  ; 
so  have  I,  recently  and  deeply  wronged;  inasmuch 
as  he  has  abused  my  friendship,  by  ruining  himself, 
in  defiance  of  my  better  counsel :  what  then  ?  he  is 
sorry  for  it,  and  I  forgive  him  ;  he  is  in  misery,  and 
I  pity  him. 

Penrud.  Well,  sir,  at  your  remonstrance  I  will 
stay  ;  only  be  pleased  to  let  me  know  for  whose  sake 
I  submit  myself  to  Mr.  Woodville's  conversation  f 

Syden.  I  am  a  very  idle  fellow,  sir  ;  Sydenham  my 
name :  one  that  has  thrown  away  much  good-will 
upon  his  friends,  without  once  practising  your  happy 
art  of  being  unmoved  by  their  misfortunes. 

Penrud.  Humph  !    Mr.  Woodville  will  proceed. 

Wood.  If  you,  Mr.  Penruddock,  can  find  no  mo- 
tive to  forgive  the  wrongs  I  did  you  in  the  matter  of 
my  marriage,  I  shall  suggest  none,  neither  will  I  offer 
one  word  in  mitigation  of  those  wrongs  ;  they  were 
as  great  as  you  believe  them  ;  greater,  perhaps,  than 
you  were  perfectly  apprized  of.  In  the  first  glow  of 
your  resentment  you  demanded  satisfaction  ;  injus- 
tice I  must  own,  that  your  appeal  was  warranted ; 
but  I  was  then  a  happy  man,  with  beauty  in  my  arms, 
and  fortune  at  my  feet,  and  I  evaded  it.  Now  if  your 
heat  is  not  cooled,  and  you  still  thirst  for  revenge, 
lo  !  I  am  ready  ;  I  have  arms  for  both,  fit  to  decide 
our  quarrel,  and  an  honourable  friend  competent  to 
adjust  it.     (Produces  pistols.) 

Syden.  Fairly  proposed  ;  if  such  is  your  pleasure, 
gentlemen  both,  I  am  perfectly  at  your  disposal. 

Penned.  Give  me  the  pistol :  place  your  man 
where  you  like  ;  this  is  my  ground. 

Syden.  Stop,  sir,  the  forms  of  honour  are  not  yet 
complete.  Mr.  Woodville,  if  I  rightly  understood 
you,  you  have  an  alternative  to  propose  ;  if  that  be 
so,  state  it. 

Penrud.  I  have  little  disposition  to  bear  any  trifling. 

Wood.  Nor  I  to  trifle  ;  therefore,  no  more  of  it ! 
A  woman's  mediation  can  be  of  no  avail :  however, 
Mr.  Sydenham,  if  I  fall,  give  this  to  the  survivor. 
<(Presents  a  pcicquet.) 

Syden.  Ha  !  Mrs.  Woodville's  hand !  this  must 
not  be  rejected  :  an  angel's  mediation  claims  respect ; 
and  he  must  read  it,  or  make  his  passage  through  my 
body  ere  he  shall  approach  you.  Woodville,  disarm 
yourself.  (Takes  his  pistol.)  Mr.  Penruddock,  this 
pacquet  is  addressed  to  you  ;  take  it ;  but  first,  if  you 
please,  give  me  your  weapon,  as  he  has  done.  Now 
I  maintain  an  armed  neutrality.  (  Takes  both  pistols. 
Penruddock  opens  the  pacquet,  peruses  it  aiuhile; 
while  this  is  passing,  Sydenham  speaks  as  follows :) 

Syden.  It  staggers  him — he  pauses  :  yet  I  perceive 
no  change.  [Exit  Penruddock  into  the  Cottage.~\  He 
flies,  however,  and  we  keep  the  field.  Do  you  know 
the  purport  of  that  paper  ? 

Wood.  I  know  nothing  of  its  purport  but  by  con- 
jecture :  'twas  vrritten  by  Arabella  since  she  heard  of 
his  accession  to  the  fortune  of  Sir  George,  and  pro- 
bably contains  a  strong  appeal  to  his  feelings,  founded 
upon  past  connections  ;  I  have  reason  to  believe  it 
chiefly  points  at  my  son,  who  has  so  long  been  a  pri- 
soner in  France,  and  now  at  last  has  got  his  liberty 
upon  exchange  ;  but  I  dare  say  this  churl  is  steeled 
against  humanity. 

Syden.  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  him ;  that 
man's  soul  has  no  flow  ;  impenetrable  frost  locks  up 
its  current :  therefore  be  prepared.    And  now,  Harry, 


if  you  have  anything  upon  your  mind  to  encharge 
me  with ,  avail  yourself  of  the  moment,  and  impart  it 
to  me ;  the  issue  of  these  rencontres  is  uncertain. 

Wood.  Alas  !  I  have  been  so  improvident  a  hus- 
band, that  I  dare  hardly  send  my  last  farewell  to  my 
much  injured  wife  ;  so  unjust  a  father,  that  I  have 
scarce  presumption  to  bequeiath  ablessing  tomy  son. 
In  temporal  aftairs  t  am  so  totally  imdone,  and  life  is 
now  so  perfectly  a  blank,  that  he,  who  takes  itfrom 
me,  takes  what  I  am  tired  of:  and  I  solemnly  con- 
jure my  family  never  to  stir  the  question  of  my  death, 
nor  prosecute  the  author  of  it.  (Weazel  speaks 
from  the  cottage  loindmv.) 

Weazel.  Gentlemen,  I  am  commanded  by  Mr. 
Penruddock  to  say,  that  he  is  very  particularly 
occupied,  and  declines  any  further  explanation  on 
the  business  of  your  visit :  you  will  hear  from  him 


Wood.  At  his  own  choice  and  leisure ;  so  inform 
him. 

Syden.  Come,  Woodville,  we  have  thrown  that 
cynic  cur  a  bone,  so  let  him  gnaw  it.  \^Exeuntj{ 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Chamber  in  Tempest's  House. 
Enter  Emily  and  Tempest. 

Tempest.  Go  your  ways ;  vanish  out  of  my  sight.i! 
for  a  graceless  young  hussey.  You  know  I  love  you, 
Emily,  you  know  I  do ;  dear  as  the  eyes  in  my 
liead,  better  than  the  heart  in  my  body ;  and  there- 
fore you  baffle,  and  bamboozle,  and  make  abumpkini 
of  me,  that's  what  you  do :  you  see  I  am  a  d — di 
fond  forgiving  old  fool,  and  you  impose  upon  my 
good  nature. 

Emily.  No  very  hard  task,  I  should  hope.  Only 
call  upon  you  now  and  then  for  a  few  grains  ol 
charitable  patience. 

Temp.  Grains  of  charitable  nonseuse,  grains  o) 
hypocritical  impertinence  :  what  business  have  you 
to  make  any  calls  upon  me  that  you  know  I  can' I 
answer?  I  have  no  such  thing  as  patience  about  me, 
no  such  dull  mechanical  property  belonging  to  me 
never  had,  never  will  have,  never  wdsh  to  have. 

Emily.  Well,  sir,  let  it  pass  then  ;  but  you  must 
own  it's  a  little  unreasonable  to  expect  that  I  should 
abound  in  that  article,  of  which  you,  my  father,  do 
not  possess  a  single  atom. 

Temp.  Not  at  all  unreasonable,  for  your  mothei 
was  a  miracle  of  patience  ;  I  am  sure  I  put  it  very 
sufficiently  to  the  trial:  why,  I  took  her.  with  nc 
other  view  but  as  we  take  a  diet-drink  in  the  spring, 
to  sweeten  the  juices.  Tempest,  the  son  of  Lore 
Hurricane,  was  never  born  to  be  calm  ;  'sblood  and 
fire !  I  have  never  been  in  smooth  water  since  first  1 
was  launched  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  I  was 
a  younger  son,  and  kicked  into  the  world  without  a 
sixpence;  my  father  gave  me  no  education,  taught 
me  nothing,  kept  me  in  ignorance,  and  buft'eted  mt 
every  day  for  being  a  dunce. 

Emily.  That  was  hard  indeed,  to  give  so  little  and 
demand  so  much ;  but  some  fathers  are  quite  out  ol 
the  way  of  reason. 

Tenip.  That's  a  wipe  at  me,  I  suppose,  but  nc 
matter.  First  I  was  turned  into  the  army,  there 
I  got  broken  bones  and  empty  pockets ;  then  I  was 
banished  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  govern  the  savage.' 
of  Senegambia ;  there  I  made  a  few  blunders  ir 
colour,  by  taking  whites  for  blacks  and  blacks  foi 
whites  ;  but  before  my  enemies  could  get  hold  of  me. 
death  laid  hands  upon  them,  and  I  triumphed  ovei 
their  malice  by  the  mortality  of  the  climate. 

Emily.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  have  been  tossed 
and  tumbled  about  in  this  rougli  world  pretty  hand- 
somely. 

Temp.  Yes,  so  handsomely,  that  I  will  take  care 
yon  sha'n't  be  tossed  and  tumbled  about,  till  you  havt 


Scene  1.] 
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i  a  good  pilot  on  board,  and  a  safe  harbour  under  your 
i  lee,  to  lay  up  in  for  life. 

I  Emily.  That's  as  much  as  to  say  I  shall  embark 
with  Sir  David  Daw,  and  lay  up  in  his  fusty  old  castle 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  in  Monmouthshire,  to  wit. 
A  precious  pilot  I  shall  have,  and  a  famous  voyage 
we  shall  make  of  it !  Helm  a-weather !  cries  he, 
and  bear  away  for  the  coast  of  Wales  :  helm  a-lee  ! 
say  I,  and  set  all  sails  for  the  port  of  London. 
He  is  for  steering  west,  I  am  for  steering  east ;  so 
between  us  we  run  wild  out  of  the  track,  and  make 
a  wreck  of  ship  and  cargo  in  the  scuflle  for  command. 

Temp.  You  talk  nonsense,  Emily ;  you  gabble 
without  wit  or  wisdom.  Sir  David  Daw  is  a  very 
respectable  gentleman  in  his  own  county. 

Emily.  Then  he  is  a  very  silly  geatleman  for  com- 
ing out  of  it. 

Temp.  He  has  a  noble  property ;  a  capital  estate. 

Emily.  Thanks  to  his  ancestors!  he'll  never  mend 
it  by  discovery  of  the  longitude. 

Temp.  Emily,  Emily,  do  you  tliink  I  have  no  eyes  ? 
What  do  you  take  me  for :  a  mole,  a  bat,  a  beetle, 
not  to  see  where  your  per  verse  affections  point  1  You 
;  are  never  out  of  Mrs,  Woodville's  house. 

Emily.  Can  that  be  a  wonder,  when  persecution 
drives  me  out  of  your  doors,  and  pity  draws  me  into 
her's  ?  Here  I  am  baited  by  the  silliest  animal  folly 
ever  lent  her  name  to,  there  I  am  recreated  by  the 
gentlest  being  heaven  ever  formed. 

Temp.  Come, come,  whilst  you  are  talking  thus  of 
the  mother,  I  know  to  a  certainty,  it  is  the  son  you 
are  thinking  of;  and  positively,  Emilj',  you  must 
banish  Henry  Woodville  from  your  thoughts. 

Emily.  Then  I  must  lose  the  faculty  ot  thinking. 

Temp.  Don't  tell  me  of  your  faculties  ;  mine  will 
never  consent  to  maiTy  you  to  a  ruined  man.  Sir 
David  is  no  gamester. 

Emily.  Perhaps  not. 

Temp.  Nor  the  son  of  a  gamester. 

Emily.  No,  nor  the  son  of  anything,  I  should 
think,  that  nature  ever  owned;  for  he  is  so  far  from 
being  in  the  likeness  of  a  man,  that  it  would  be  libel- 
ling a  monkey  to  mistake  them  for  each  other. 

Temp.  Hold  your  tongue :  I  never  said  Sir  David 
was  a  wit. 

Emily.  No,  o'  my  conscience,  a  tailor  might  as  well 
look  for  custom  in  the  court  of  Pelew,  as  yon  for 
wit  in  the  empty  pericranium  of  my  Monmouthshire 
lover. 

Temp.  Andif  he  had  wit,  what  would  you  do  with 
it  ?  Who  would  put  a  naked  sword  in  the  hands  of 
a  child !  I  like  him  the  better  for  his  being  without 
wit ;  I  have  none  myself.  I  had  sooner  mess  with 
the  savages  in  Africa,  than  be  shut  into  a  room  with 
a  company  of  wits.  Your  downright  stupid  fellow 
is  the  repose  of  all  society  ;  like  a  soft  cushion  in  an 
easy  chair,  he  lulls  you  into  gentle  slumbers,  and 
lays  all  your  cares  to  rest. 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.  Sir  David  Daw.  \^Exit  Servant. 

Temp.  Now,  now,  Emily,  behave  as  you  should  do, 
or  by  the  living 

Enter  Sir  David  Daw. 

Welcome,  Sir  David;  welcome,  my  good  knight  of 
Monmouth ! 

Sir  D.  Worthy  governor,  I  am  your  devoted 
servant ;  sweet  paragon  of  beauty,  I  am  your  hum- 
ble slave. 

Temp.  Hey-day !  my  friend,  where  have  you  culled 
these  flowers  of  rhetoric? 

Sir  D.  Picked  a  small  posey  from  Parnassus,  to 
lay  it  at  the  feet  of  the  loveliest  of  the  muses. 

Emily.  Upon  my  word,  Sir  David,  your  periods  are 
the  very  embrios  of  poetry ;  a  kind  of  tadpoles,  more 
than  half  frogs,  and  just  ready  to  hop. 


Sir  D.  So  they  can  but  hop  into  your  good  graces, 
I  care  not. 

Temp.  Right,  my  gallant  heart,  that's  the  way  to 
treat  her ;  Emily  is  for  ever  giggling. 

Sir  D.  She  is  not  singular  in  that :  go  where  I 
will,  they  giggle  ;  that  is  rather  daunting,  you  must 
think.  Amongst  our  Monmouthshire  lasses,  who  but 
I  ?  Not  that  I  am  conscious  of  more  wit  than  my 
neighbours,  but  my  jokes  always  tell ;  they  do  so 
titter  when  I  am  in  my  merry  vem,  and  the  servants 
grin,  and  the  tenants  roar,  and  then  my  poor  dear 
mother  taps  me  on  the  cheek,  and  calls  me  her  dainty 
David.     Oh  !  we  are  so  merry  in  the  castle. 

Emily.  Aye,  to  be  sure  ;  there's  room  enough  for 
your  wit  to  escape  without  running  foul  of  any  body's 
understanding. 

Sir  D.  Yes,  yes,  'tis  a  bouncer;  and  such  a  hall 
for  battledore  and  shuttlecock ! 

Emily.  Garnishedround  with  pikes,  and  gauntlets, 
and  branching  horns,  the  trophies  of  the  family. 

Sir  J).  Yes,  and  in  the  great  parlour  such  a  string 
of  Daws  hanging  by  the  wall. 

Emily.  In  rufls  and  bands,  and  peaked  chins  from 
all  antiquity,  like  the  whole  court  of  France  in  a 
puppet-show,  with  Dainty  David  in  the  character  of 
Punchinello,  to  close  the  cavalcade  ! 

Sir  J).  Not  so  ;  but  in  the  place  of  it  your  own 
fair  portrait,  if  you  please ;  and  under  it,  in  letters  of 
gold,  "  Emily,  consort  of  Sir  David  Daw."  Lilies 
and  roses !  what  a  lovely  piece  will  that  be ! 

Emily.  Let  it  be  a  family  piece,  then,  and  we  may 
all  have  a  part  in  it. 

Temp.  Ay,  ay,  that's  a  hook  to  haul  me  in  with  ; 
I  know  it  is  ;  but  let  us  hear,  let  us  hear  what  part 
you  have  laid  out  for  me. 

Emily.  An  heroic  one,  be  sure  ;  you  shall  be — let 
me  consider — you  shall  be  drawu  in  the  character  of 
Agamemnon. 

Temp.  Agamemnon !  Why  in  the  character  of 
Agamemnon,  I  would  fain  know  1 

Emily.  Because  he  was  a  warrior  like  you,  and  a 
governor ;  but  principally,  because,  if  I  remember 
his  history,  he  sacrificed  his  daughter. 

Temp.  Eh  !  how  !  there  I'm  thrown  out ;  that 
is  a  history  I  know  nothing  of. 

Sir  D.  Nor  I  neither.  Ah !  my  good  governor, 
speak  a  kind  word  for  me  ;  all  my  hopes  are  in  yon. 

Temp.  Fear  nothing,  mj'  man  of  mettle  ;  keep  a 
stout  heart,  and  there  s  none  of  'em  can  resist  the 
allurements  of  your  fortune,  though  they  may  all  be 
insensible  to  the  beauties  of  your  person. 

Emily.  No,  to  be  sure  ;  if  you  make  love  like  an 
elephant,  with  your  castle  on  your  back,  who  can 
stand  against  youl 

Sir  D.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Governor  Tem- 
pest, but  though  'tis  well  known  that  the  first  man 
Nature  ever  made  was  a  Welshman,  and  though  I 
flatter  myself  I  am  pretty  nearly  on  the  same  model, 
yet  here  every  ragged-headed  fellow,  with  a  ma- 
hogany face,  because  he  can  slip  into  an  eel-skin, 
and  I  cannot,  slips  into  favour  before  me  ;  whilst 
the  ladies  stare  at  me,  as  if  I  had  dropped  out  of 
the  moon  amongst  them. 

Temp.  That  is  because  they  lay  aside  the  sight 
they  were  born  with,  and  have  eyes,  like  their 
complexions,  of  their  own  making. 

Emily.  Ah  !  Sir  David,  you  are  not  a  match  for 
them  ;  you  are  the  happiest  with  the  good  old  lady 
in  the  country  ;  your  education  has  been  private. 

Sir  D.  Quite  snug  and  private  ;  always  at  home, 
always  with  mother. 

Emily.  And  your  amusements — 

Sir  D.  Never  went  abroad  for  them ;  we  had 
plenty  of  pastime  amongst  ourselves  and  the  ser- 
vants :  cards  I  never  touch ;  drinking  I  have  no 
head  for  ;  and  as  for  naughty  women,  I  can  faithfully 
assure  you  I  never  come  near  none  of  'em. 

Temp.  (Aside  to  Sir  David  J)aw.)  Keep  that  to 
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yourself,  my  friend,  if  you  are  wise  ;  for  this  world 
IS  so  wicked,  that  a  man  is  forced  to  counterfeit  vices 
in  order  to  keep  well  with  it. — 

Enter  SYDENHAM. 
Ah !  Charles,  how  wears  this  wicked  world  with 
you? 

Syden.  Wears  apace,  frets  itself  out,  grates  most 
confoundedly  upon  the  hinges  ;  I  almost  think  I  shall 
live  to  see  the  end  of  it. — Don't  go  away,  I  want  to 
have  a  word  with  you.  {Aside  to  Emily.) 

Sir  D.  Oh  !  Mr.  Sydenham,  I  rejoice  to  see  you. 

Syden.  How  fares  my  venerable  iCambro-Briton? 

Sir  D.    Terrible  ill,  for  want   of  you  ;    house, 

equipage,  everything  is  at  a  dead  stop,  till  you  set 

us  going.    I  called  at  your  lodgings,  and  they  told 

me  you  was  out  of  town. 

Syden.  They  did  right ;  I  educate  my  servants 
in  all  innocent  untruths. 

Temp.  They  gave  me  the  same  answer. 
Syden.  They  did  wrong  ;  to  tell  one  and  the  same 
lie  to  two  several  visitors,  betrays  a  poverty  of 
invention. 

Emily.  And  haven't  you  been  out  of  town  all  this 
while"! 

Syden.  Hush !  hush !  ask  no  questions.  How  can 
I  quit  the  town,  with  an  aftair  of  honour  on  my 
hands  ?  didn't  you  challenge  me  to  a  game  at  chess  ? 
and  here  I  am,  ready  to  decide  it. 

Temp.  Oh  !  that  dull,  dilatory,  dreaming  game, 
how  I  detest  it ! — Any  news,  Charles,  of  the  poor 
Woodvilles  l 

Syden.  That  is  the  very  question  I  was  about  to 
ask  of  yon. 

Tmnp.  'Sblood !  you  are  as  mysterious  as  a  privy 
counsellor.  They  say  Woodville  is  gone  off' ;  nay, 
theycirculate  averyblackand  dismal  story  about  him. 
^yden.  As  you  have  been  governor  of  the  blacks, 
I  wish  you  would  put  the  sooty  slaves  to  death  that 
circulate  such  stones. 

Sir.  D.  I  hear  Sir  George  Penruddock  has  made 
a  curious  will,  and  given  his  whole  property  to  a 
madman,  who  has  been  shut  up  in  a  cottage  for  these 
twenty  years. 

Syden.  And  do  you  suppose  it  would  have  brought 
him  to  his  senses,  if  he  had  lived  in  a  castle? 

Temp.  Come,  come,  Sir  David,  don't  you  see 
that  cuckoo  won't  be  caught  by  you  ?  Zooks !  man, 
the  thumb-screw  could  not  make  him  plead  ;  though, 
let  me  tell  you,  when  I've  been  set  upon  it,  I  have 
put  tongues  as  stubborn  as  his  into  motion  before 
now.  As  for  Emily,  leave  her  to  her  drowsy  game 
at  chess  ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  my  friend,  that  any- 
thing which  tends  to  stupify  her  imagination,  will  be 
a  point  gained  in  your  favour. 

[^Exeunt  Tempest  and  Sir  David. 
Syden.  His  Excellency  is  in  one  of  his  accom- 
modating humours,  and  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
telling  you,  that  I  have  brought  Woodville  back 
with  me  ;  I  knew  his  point,  and  overtook  him  after 
about  twelve  miles,  riding,  in  the  very  crisis  of  his 
fate. 

Emily.  Did  you  so  1  then  here's  my  hand  ;  for 
thou  art  the  best  soul  living  ;  with  a  heart  of  gold, 
and  heels  of  feather,  in  the  service  of  humanity. 
Ah  !  why  did  cruel  Fortune  cramp  thy  powers,  when 
Nature  so  enriched  thee  with  benevolence  ? 

Syden.  Don't  complain  of  Fortune  in  my  case  ; 
perhaps,  the  best  fortune  that  can  befal  me  is,  that 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  her :  having  little  to  be- 
stow, I  make  up  for  it  with  good  will ;  had  I  abun- 
dance to  give,  the  good  will  might  be  wanting. 

Emily.  If  Fortune,  however,  would  but  put  you 
to  the  trial,  I  should  not  tremble  for  the  issue  of  it. 
Had  Penruddock  made  you  his  heir,  happy  would  it 
have  been  for  poor  Woodville. 

Sijden.  For  him  (to  own  the  truth  to  you)  I  hpve 
very  little  compassion ;  some  old  habits  of  good 


fellowship,  perhaps,  I  can't  quite  shake  off";  but  a 
gamester  is  in  nature  such  a  lool,  in  character  so 
little  of  a  gentleman,  and  by  profession  so  very 
close  approaching  towards  a  highwajTuan,  that  I  am 
ashamed  of  his  acquaintance ;  yet,  for  my  dear  Mrs. 
Woodville's  sake,  for  my  brave  Henry  s  sake,  and  I 
through  them,  by  implication,  for  my  sweet  Emily's, 
I  have  sheltered  that  poor  worthless  desperado  in  J 
my  lodgings  ;  which  is  a  secret  you  must  keep  close  >; 
and  inviolable. 

Emily.  Doubt  me  not,  for  I  can  well  suppose  the  i 
consequences  would  be  fatal.  In  one  word,  is  thers  i 
any  hope  for  him  1 

Syden.  I  could  not  answer  that  in  a  thousand  \ 
words ;  for  I  have  seen  this  strange  Penruddock,  . 
and  know  not  what  to  make  of  him. 

Emily.  Is  he  a  madman,  as  they  report  of  him  1 

Syden.  That  I  can't  tell ;  for  so  many  people  are 
mad,  who  yet  have  sense  enough  to  conceal  it,  that 
he  may  be  so"  without  my  discovering  it.  He  is  as 
sullen  as  a  bear,  and  inveterate  against  WoodviUe  to 
the  length  of  any  species  of  revenge. 

Emily,  This  is  not  the  character  Mrs.  Woodville 
describes ;  she  conceives  better  of  him. 

Syden.  I  wish  she  may  not  be  mistaken  ;  we  must 
leave  the  event  to  time.  And  now,  niy  dear  lady, 
when  are  we  to  mount  the  wedding  favours'! 

Emily.  So  you  will  suppose  I  am  cast  for  transpor- 
tation to  the  enchanted  castle  ? 

Syden,  Enchanted  it  will  be,  when  you  are  in  it ; 
but  how  can  I  suppose,  or  even  wish,  any  otherwise, 
when  ruin  is  attached  to  the  alternative  1 

Emily,  You  strike  upon  a  motive,  that  may  drive 
me  upon  wondrous  self-denials.  If  my  beloved 
Mrs.  Woodville  falls,  if  my  dear  gallant  Hpury  is 
beaten  down  and  crush'd  by  poverty  and  distress, 
at  any  sacrifice  I'll  raise  them  up. 

Syden,  Will  you?  then  by  the  powers  of  goodness 
yon  are  an  angel ! 

Emily,  But  in  that  wreck  of  happiness  I  shall 
need  all  the  help  that  friendship  can  bestow  ;  and 
you,  Charles  Sydenham,  whom  I  place  ever  in  the 
front  of  those  few  firm  hearts  I  most  prize,  and 
most  depend  on,  must  notdesert  me. 

Syden,  Desert  you !  D^ — n  it,  my  throat  aclies 
so,  and  my  eyes  dazzle,  that  I  can  neither  rirfitly 
speak  to  you  nor  see  you ;  but,  by  the  lord,  I'll  die 
for  you. 

Emily,  Not  so  ;  but  you  must  come  to  me  in  the 
country;  there  you  and  I  will  tell  old  stories  over 
a  winter's  fire,  and  be  as  comfortable  as  two  feeling 
hearts  will  let  us. 

Syden.  I'll  come,  I'll  come  to  you  ;  walk,  ride, 
fish,  fowl,  milk  the  cows,  feed  the  poultry,  nurse 
the  children,  laugh,  cry,  do  anything  and  everything 
you  would  have  me  ;  I  will ;  upon  my  soul,  1  will ! 

Emily,  Enough  said  ;  upon  this  promise  we  will 
part :  I  shall  be  call'd  for  by  my  father,  and  you 
know  his  humouf. 

Syden,  I  know  him  well  for  a  most  absolute  and 
all-to-be-respected  governor ;  but  if  he  had  as 
numerous  an  offspring  as  Muley  Ishmael,  and  as 
large  an  empire  as  Timur  Khan,  the  proudest  title 
he  could  boast  would  be  that  of  being  father  to 
such  an  angel  of  a  daughter.  \^Exeunl. 

Scene  II — A  Street,— Enter  Pehrvddock, 

Penrnd,  So !  I  am  in  London  once  more. — From 
solitude  and  silence  how  sudden  is  the  transition 
to  crowded  streets,  where  all  without  is  noise,  and 
all  within  me  anarchy  and  tumult !  Thoughts  un- 
collected ;  jarring  resolutions  ;  avarice,  revenge, 
ambition,  all  the  turbid  passions  arming,  like  sol- 
diers roused  from  sleep,  to  rush  into  the  battle. 

Enter  Weazel. 
Well,  sir,  is  Mrs.  Woodville  in  her  house? 


Scene  3.J 
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Weazel.  She  is  not  there,  nor  anybody  that  can 
fell  me  where  she  is :  the  servants  are  dispersed, 
the  chamber-doors  all  locked  and  sealed,  save  one, 
in  which  a  solitary  guard  keeps  watch,  holding 
possession  in  due  form  of  law.  I  have  seen  it  in 
its  splendour ;  it  is  now  reversed — a  melancholy 
change. 

Penrud.  I'll  visit  it,  nevertheless ;  it  will  be  a 
wholesome  preparative  to  the  scene  of  luxury  which, 
you  tell  me,  I  am  to  be  saluted  within  the  stately 
mansion  of  Sir  George  Penruddock.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  lII.^—A7i  unfurnished  Boom, 
Enter  PENRUDDOCK,  Weazel,  and  a  Bailiff. 

Penrud.  You  are  here,  sir,  I  presume,  in  office, 
by  authority  from  the  late  Sir  George  Penrud- 
dock? 

Bailiff.  I  ara,  sir  ;  and  though  it  .is  against  our 
rules  to  admit  any  stranger,  yet  as  I  knows  Mr. 
Veazel,  and  he  warrants  for  you,  I  makes  no  ob- 
jection to  your  coming  in, 

Penrud.  Nor  to  leaving  us,  I  should  suppose, 
within  these  bare  walls ;  they  defy  robbery :  the 
scythe  of  the  law  cuts  close,  and  those  who  follow 
it,  will  not  be  enriched  by  their  gleanings. 

Bailiff.  A  pleasant  gentleman,  I  should  guess ; 
and  knows  a  thing  or  two.  Mr.  Veazel,  with  your 
leave,  I'll  speak  a  word  with  you. 

[Exeunt  Weazel  arid  Bailiff. 

Penrud.  Here,  then,  was  the  residence  of  my 
once-beloved  Arabella ;  here  she  reigned,  here 
she  revelled,  and  here,  perhaps,  in  a  desponding 
moment,  she  wrote  that  melancholy  appeal,  which 
wrung  the  weapon  from  ray  hand,  when  raised 
against  her  husband's  life.  I'll  read  it  once  ajrain  ; 
the  scene  conspires ;  a  sympathetic  gloom  comes 
over  me;  and  solitude,  the  friend  of  meditation, 
prompts  me  to  review  it : — "  By  the  death  of  Sir 
George  Penruddock,  you  will  find  ns  your  debtors 
in  no  less  a  sum  than  all  that  we  possess  :  if  you  are 
extreme,  we  are  undone.  My  husband,  who  ex- 
pects no  mercy,  flies  from  me  in  despair ;  and  in 
his  fate  mine  is  involved.  If,  then,  you  find  an 
orphan  in  the  world,  whose  parents  could  not 
move  your  pity,  you  may  think  revenge  has  done 
enough,  and  take  my  Henry  into  your  protection." 

Enter  Henry  Woodville. 

Henry.  Where  am  I?  What  has  happened?  Why 
is  this  house  so  changed  in  its  appearance  ? 

Penrud.  Whom  do  you  seek  ? 

Henry.  A  father  and  a  mother  who  dwelt  here. 
If  you  have  heard  the  name  of  Woodville,  and 
can  ease  my  anxious  terrors,  tell  me  they  sur- 
vive. 

Penrud.  Be  satisfied — they  live. 

Henry.  Devoutly  I  return  heaven  thanks,  and 
bless  you  for  the  tidings.  Long  absent,  and  de- 
barred all  correspondence  with  my  family,  I  came 
with  trembling  heart,  uncertain  of  their  fate  ;  and, 
I  confess,  the  ominous  appearance  of  a  deserted 
house  struck  me  with  alarm  ;  but  I  may  hope  they 
have  some  other  residence  at  hand.  If  you  know 
where,  direct  me. 

Penrud.  If  I  knew  where,  I  would ;  but — 

Henry.  But  what?     Why  do  you  pause ? 

Penrud.  Because  I  can't  proceed. 

Henry.  Why  not  proceed  ?  You  know  they  live ; 
can  you  not  tell  me  where  ? 

Penrud.  I  cannot. 

Henry.  What  is  your  business  here  ? 

Penrud.  None. 

Henry.  Do  you  not  live  in  London? 

Penrud.  No. 

Henry.  What  is  your  name,  occupation?  Where 
do  you  inhabit?    How  comes  it  to  pass  you  know 


so  well  to  answer  me  one  question,  and  are  dumb 
to  all  the  rest? 

Penrud.  I  am  not  used  to  interrogatories,  nor 
quite  so  patient  as  may  suit  with  your  impetuosity. 

Henry.  I  stand  corrected ;  I  am  too  quick. — You 
will  excuse  the  feelings  of  a  son. 

Penrud.  Most  willingly  ;  only  I'm  sorry  to  per- 
ceive they  are  so  sensitive,  because  this  world 
abounds  in  misery. 

Henry.  Now  I  am  sure  you  know  more  than  you 
yet  reveal ;  but  having  said  my  parents  are  alive, 
you  fortify  me  against  lesser  evils.  I  know  my 
father's  failings,  and  can  well  suppose  that  his 
affairs  have  fallen  into  decay. 

Penrud.  To  utter  ruin.  Gaming  has  undone  him. 

Henry.  Oh  !  execrable  vice,  fiend  of  the  human 
soul,  that  tears  the  hearts  of  parent,  child,  and 
friend !  What  crimes,  what  shame,  what  compli- 
cated misery  hast  thou  brought  upon  us  !  Rash, 
desperate,  wretched  man !  "This  house  was  swal- 
lowed in  the  general  wreck  ? 

Penrud.  With  every  thing  else:  Sir  George 
Penruddock  had  it  for  a  debt,  as  it  is  called,  of 
honour. 

Henry.  A  debt  of  infamy — and  may  the  curse 
entailed  upon  such  debts  descend  on  him  and  all 
that  may  inherit  from  him  ! 

Penrud.  There  yon  outrun  discretion :  he  is 
dead,  and  you  would  not  extend  your  curse  to  him 
that  now  inherits? 

Henry.  Light  where  it  will,  I'll  not  revoke  it. 
He,  that  is  Fortune's  minion,  well  deserves  it. 

Penrud.  But  he,  that's  innocent,  does  not. 

Henry.  Can  he  be  innocent,  who  stains  his  hands 
with  ore  drenched  in  the  gamester's  blood,  dug 
from  the  widow's  and  the  orphan's  heart  with 
tears,  and  cries,  and  agonies  unutterable?  'Tis 
property  accurst :  were  it  a  mine  as  deep  as  to 
the  centre,  I  would  not  touch  an  atom  to  preserve 
myself  from  starving. 

Penrud.  You  speak  too  strongly,  sir. 

Henry.  So  you  may  think :  1  speak  as  I  feel. — 
Who  is  the  wretched  heir  ? 

Penrud.  Roderick  Penruddock. 

Henry.  What !  Roderick  the  recluse  ? 

Penrud.  The  same. 

Henry.  My  father  knew  him  well— a  gloomy 
misanthrope,  shunning  and  shunned  by  all  man- 
kind. When  such  a  being,  after  long  seclusion, 
lost  to  all  social  charities,  and  hardened  into  sa- 
vage insensibility,  comes  forth  into  the  world, 
armed  with  power  and  property,  he  issues  like  a 
hungry  lion  from  his  den,  to  ravage  and  devour. 

Penrud.  Stop  your  invective !  Know  him  before 
you  damn  him. 

Henry.  I  do  not  wish  to  know  him ;  but  if  yon 
do,  and  think  him  wronged  by  my  discourse,  con- 
vince me  of  the  vrrong,  and  you  shall  find  me 
ready  to  atone. 

Penrud.  I  would  not  have  you  take  his  character 
from  me,  and  yet  I  think  him  to  be  somewhat 
better  than  your  report  of  him  ;  however,  you  have 
put  it  fairly  to  the  issue,  and  if  your  leisure  serves 
to  meet  me  at  his  house,  the  late  Sir  George  Pen- 
ruddock's,  within  two  hours  from  this,  you  may, 
perhaps,  see  cause  to  blush  for  the  severity  of 
your  invective.  In  the  meantime,  I  promise  to 
make  no  report  of  what  you  have  said,  and  neither 
aggravate  his  mind  against  you,  nor  warn  him  of 
your  coming. 

Henry.  If  I  can  find  my  friends  within  the  time 
you  mention,  I  will  not  fail  to  meet  you ;  but  I 
should  know  your  name. 

Penrud.  You  shall  know  everything  in  proper 
time  and  place ;  till  then  farewell.  [Exit  Henry. 
Insolent  libeller!  he  has  undone  himself,  and 
stabbed  the  mercy  in  my  bosom,  whilst  in  the  very 
act  of  rising  to  embrace  him.  [Exit. 
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Scene  I. — A  mean  Apartment  in  the  lodging-house 
of  Mrs.  Woodville. 

Henry,  ushered  in  by  a  Maid-servant. 

Maid.  Walk  in,  sir,  pray  walk  in.  Madam 
Woodville  will  be  quickly  at  home. 

Henry.  Are  you  her  servant? 

Maid.  I  do  the  work  of  the  house,  and  wait 
upon  the  lodgers. 

Henry.  Has  she  none  else  belonging  to  her? 

Maid,  No,  no,  good  lady,  she  has  none  else  but 
me.  If  you  are  Captain  Woodville,  her  son,  1 
hope  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  comfort  her. 

Henry.  Heaven  grant  it  may  !  I  am  {he  person, 
you  may  leave  me.  [7ixJ(.]  What  a  sad  change  is 
this  !  My  mother  in  this  place — thus  lodged,  and 
thus  attended  !  O.  nature  !  let  me  not  forget  it  was 
a  father  that  did  this,  else— but  that  thought  is 
horror. — Hark!  she's  coming — 

Enter  EmILY  TEMPEST. 
May  I  believe  my  eyes  ?    The  lovely  phantom  of 
my  visions  realized ! 

Emily.  The  gallant  prisoner,  we  bewailed,  set 
fr«e  !  This  is  a  joy  most  welcome.  I  was  informed 
you  called  at  our  house  for  a  direction  hither.  I 
can  make  all  allowances  for  your  impatience  ;  but 
surely,  surely,  Henry,  you  made  none  for  mine, 
when  all  that  you  bestowed  upon  me  was  a  cold 
inquiry  at  the  door,  if  such  a  being  still  was  in 
existence. 

Henry.  Chide  not,  but  pity  me ;  the  unfortunate 
are  fearful  of  intruding. 

Emily.  Say,  rather,  they  are  unkind,  and  wrong 
their  friends,  when  they  suppose  them  shaken  by 
every  breath  of  fortune. 

Henry.  The  world  revolts  from  poverty. 
Emily.  Are  these  the  sentiments  that  you  return 
with  1  For  shame !  a  soldier  to  talk  thus ! — Have 
you  seen  no  misfortunes  where  you  have  been,  or 
do  you  feel  them  only  when  they  fall  upon  yourself? 
Your  noble  mother  does  not  reason  thus. 

Henry.  Her's  are  no  common  evils,  I  confess  ; 
but  still  adversity  is  a  fair  enemy :  patience  can 
check  it,  fortitude  can  conquer  it,  religion  can 
convert  it  to  a  blessing.  Even  I,  whom  you  re- 
prove, bore  it  without  a  murmur  ;  for  honour  was 
not  lost — hope  was  yet  alive  ;  your  image,  ever 
present  to  my  mind,  brightened  captivity,  and 
dreams  of  future  happiness  cheered  my  warm  glow- 
ing fancy ;  but  now — 

Emily.  What  now  ?  Stop  there,  and  let  me  only 
dwell  upon  those  objects  that  delight,  although 
they  may  delude.  Joy,  at  the  best,  is  fugitive ; 
paint  hope  in 'brilliant  hues,  and  it  is  joy :  the  pic- 
ture fades,  indeed,  and  its  warm  tints  fly  oft';  but 
whilst  they  fly,  they  charm,  and  memory  feasts 
upon  them,  even  when  they  are  vanished. 

Henry.  Oh !  well  appjied,  and  genuine  philoso- 
phy. But  now,  my  Emily,  what  means  this  mis- 
chievous effusion  of  so  much  light,  that  my  weak 
eyes  can't  bear  it  ?  Why  all  this  blaze  of  beauty  ? 
Emily.  Hush!  don't  be  silly;  it  is  no  such 
thing — a  little  glad  to  see  you,  perhaps;  a  little 
animated  by  an  unexpected  pleasure. 

Henry.  1  left  you,  as  I  thought,  perfect  in  every 
charm;  bat  time,  I  see,  still  brings  fresh  tributes 
to  adorn  and  beautify  perfection.— How  many 
hearts  have  you  this  moment  in  your  chains? 

Emily.  Nonsense!  not  one:  the  lover  I  most 
reckoned  upon  has  just  thrown  oflFhis  chains,  and 
is  at  liberty. 

Henry.  Only  to  yield  it  up  again  with  double 
devotion  at  your  feet.  Did  you  know  him  as  I  do, 
you  would  know  tiiat,  though  impossibilities  op- 
pose his  hope,  reason  can  make  no  progress  in  the 
reform  of  his  incurable  passion. 


Emily.  Indeed  !  then  what  is  to  be  done  with 
such  a  man  ?  How  would  you  advise  me  to  treat 
his  case? 

Henry.  With  pity,  as  for  one  who  sufi'ers  with- 
out prospect  of  a  cure  ;  with  caution  towards 
yourself,  as  holding  it  unfair  to  flatter,  where  you 
cannot  save. 

Enter  Mrs.  Woodville. 

Mrs.  W.  Henry,  my  son,  my  hero !  welcome  to 
my  arms.  (Embraces  him.) 

Henry.  Oh  I  my  dear  mother — suffering,  injured 
excellence  ! 

Mrs.W.  Stand  up!  Let  me  survey  you.  Why, 
you  credit  your  campaigning ;  yet  you  have  fared 
hardly.  There  is  no  gold  grows  on  the  soldier's 
laurels. 

Henry.  I  have  a  sword,  madam,  and  that  will 
always  furnish  me  a  meal. 

Mrs.  W.  Go.  then,  and  let  it  earn  for  you  both 
food  and  fame.  A  British  matron  sends  her  warrior 
to  the  fight,  and  scorns  to  damp  his  ardour  with 
a  tear  :  I'U  share  you  with  my  country.  Oh  !  my 
sweet  Emily,  my  generous  friend,  I  know  you  can 
forgive  me. 

Emily.  Not  easUy,  if  you  devote  a  single  thought 
to  ceremony ;  I  am  here  a  party  upon  sufferance, 
not  quite  indifferent  to  the  scene  before  me,  but 
certainly  no  principal. 

Mrs.  W,  You  must  be  ever  such  with  me  ;  you 
have  shared  my  sorrows,  hard  indeed  if  you  might 
not  partake  my  joys.  Well,  Henry,  we  must  meet 
the  time,  and  all  its  troubles,  with  what  face  we 
can  :  cowards  and  fools  shrink  at  the  blasts  of  for- 
tune ;  the  solid  temper  of  a  noble  mind  sets  them  at 
nought. 

Henry.  I'll  not  disgrace  your  heroism  with  a 
murmur ;  when  your  instruction  points  the  way  to 
virtue,  and  the  example  of  my  father  warns  me 
against  vice,  how  can  I  stray  ? 

Mrs.  W.  Alas !  your  father  he  is  indeed — but 
we'll  not  speak  of  him :  stand  firm  yourself,  and 
give  me  cause  to  love  you ;  for  errors  of  prosperity 
the  world  has  candour  more  than  enough  ;  now  you 
have  nothing  left  but  your  good  name,  of  that  be 
jealous  in  the  extreme;  so  shall  I  be  justified  for 
having  thought  you  worthy  of  that  hand,  which 
cruel  fortune  now  irrevocably  has  snatched  from  you. 

Emily.  Madam  !  Mrs.  Woodville  !  I'll  take  my 
leave ;  your  business  grows  too  interesting.  I'll 
not  intrude  upon  your  secrets.  (Is  withdrawing,  but 
stopped  by  Henry.) 

Henry.  Tear  not  my  heart  away,  but  stop,  for 
mercy's  sake. 

Emily.  No,  let  us  part.  Your  mother  speaks  the 
truth ;  'but  I  was  then  so  happy,  I  lost  sight  of  it, 

Mrs.  W.  My  Emily,  my  life,  my  comforter, 
forgive  me!  Amidst  a  throng  of  sorrows,  some 
unguarded  words  will  evermore  escape  us  ;  we  vent 
them  as  we  do  our  sighs,  and  know  not  what  we  say. 
Emily.  Pray  don't  apologize ;  I  am  quite  ashamed 
of  it :  'tis  nothing.  I'm  often  thus.  You've  seen 
me  so  a  hundred  times.  Only  poor  Henry  made 
up  such  a  face ;  his  eyes  set  me  a-crying. 

Mrs.  W.  My  dear,  my  dear !  come  with  me  to 
my  chamber.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  Saloon  in  the  house  of  Sir  George 

Penruddock, 

Enter  Upper  Servants  in  mourning,  JENKINS,  and 

Weazel,  who  addresses  them  loith  much  ceremony. 

Weazel.  Gentlemen  of  the  second  table  !  chiefs 
of  the  lower  regions !  I  am  your  very  humble  ser- 
vant. I  condole  with  you  on  our  general  loss  :  your 
late  worthy  master  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature ; 
poor  Sir  George  is  no  more ;  but  you  are  serious 
reflecting  men,  that  weigh  these  natural  events,  and 
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know  that  death  (as  the  great  poet  sings)  "  will 
come  when  he  will  come." 

Jenkins.  True,  sir,  and  all  our  wonder  is  he  did 
not  come  before,  seeing  what  pains  Sir  George  took 
to  quicken  him. 

Weazel.  Aptly  remarked,  most  worthy  sir ;  and 
I  am  greatly  editied  to  see  that  you  have  put  your- 
selves in  mourning  ;  'tis  somewhat  premature,  per- 
haps, seeing  the  deceased  is  not  yet  interred,  but  it 
is  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  your  old  master,  and  an 
earnest  of  respect  to  your  new  one. 

Cook.  Of  the  past  we  have  nothing  to  complain ; 
of  the  present  we  are  a  little  dubous. 

Weazel.  You  speak  like  sage,  experienced  men, 
well  versed  in  all  the  dues  and  perquisites  of  service. 
I  have  my  doubts  like  you  ;  Penruddock,  I  should 
fear,  may  be  too  much  of  a  philosopher  for  your 
purposes,  and  you  perhaps  not  quite  enough  for  his. 

Jenkins.  We  cannot  live  without  oui-  comforts, 
Mr.  Weazel. 

Weazel.  And  lit  it  is  that  you  should  have  them. 
You,  Mr.  Jenkins,  I  well  know,  are  a  man  of  taste, 
and  have  your  little  gentlemanly  recreations  ;  a  sta- 
ble at  Epsom,  with  a  bit  of  blood,  that  gives  you  the 
fresh  air  upon  the  Downs  ;  another  bit  of  blood  in 
the  commodious  puiiieus  of  Marybone,  which  soothes 
your  softer  hours:  I  doubt  if  this  philosopher's 
wages  would  buy  body-clothes  for  either.  In  short, 
my  good  friends,  I  much  suspect  the  golden  age 
with  all  of  us  is  past,  the  iron  coming  on. 

Jenkins.  Well,  sir,  we  shall  see  :  report  speaks 
strangely  of  the  gentleman  to  be  sure.  When  may 
we  look  for  his  arrival  ? 

Weazel.  Momentarily.  I  perceive  you  have  a 
whole  battalion  of  livery  servants  drawn  up  in  the 
outer  haU. 

Jenkins.  We  thought  it  for  the  credit  of  the 
establishment  to  have  them  all  in  attendance  and 
full  livery.  Does  the  gentleman  bring  any  of  his 
own  domestics  with  him. 

Weazel.    Not  many. 

Jenkins.  Let  him  come  as  strong  as  he  will,  we 
have  provided ;  he  will  find  a  very  handsome  dinner, 
and  a  well-furnished  sideboard. 

WeazeL     'TwiU  be  a  novelty  at  least. 

Jenkins.  We  have  some  very  pretty  wenches  in 
the  house ;  Sir  George  was  very  pa.  ticular  in  that  way. 

WeazeL  And  you,  Mr.  Jenkins,  are  no  mean 
authority ;  but  Mr.  Roderick's  taste  seems  to  lie 
mostly  towards  old  women  of  seventy. 

Coachman.  Pray,  sir,  with  what  equipage  does 
he  travel  hither  1 

Weazel.  With  one  of  nature's  providing. — Hey- 
day !  what's  a-coming  now  1 

A  Party  of  Livery  Servants  rush  in. 

Livery  Serv.  No  offence  to  you,  Mr.  Weazel, 
but  we  would  fain  know  what  lay  we  are  to  be  upon ; 
and  whether  the  strange  gentleman  will  be  agreeable 
to  allow  us  for  bags,  canes,  and  nosegays. 

Weazel.  Bags  you  must  wear,  the  graces  of  your 
persons  claim  them ;  canes  yon  shall  have,  your 
merits  well  bespeak  them ;   and  as  for  nosegays, 

fentlemen,  it  is  so  modest  a  request,  that  even  the 
angman  furnishes  them  to  his  clients.    But  hark  ! 
your  master  is  arrived. 

Jenkins.    Stand  by  ;  make  way. 

Enter  Penruddock  through  a  lane  of  Servants. 

Penrud.  Are  all  these  persons  of  Sir  George's 
household  ? 

Weazel.    All  of  his  town  establishment. 

Penrud.  So  many  for  the  use  of  one  1  they  have 
females  in  proportion,  I  should  hope,  else  'tis  a 
most  impolitic  establishment. 

Weazel.  There  are  plenty  of  female  servants  in 
the  house,  but  it  is  not  usual  for  that  sex  to  show 
themselves  in  the  hall. 


Penrud.  If  there  is  ever  an  old  woman  amongst 
them,  send  her  to  wait  upon  me. 

Weazel.     I  told  you  how  it  would  be.  (Aside.) 

Jenkins.  Please  your  honour,  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  the  family. 

Penrud.    Show  me  into  your  library  then. 

Jenkins.     I  beg  pardon,  there  is  no  library. 

Penrud.  Right ;  why  should  wealth  be  wise  1 
Who,  that  could  feed  upon  the  leavings  of  the  dead, 
would  keep  so  many  living  men  in  pay  to  pamper 
his  appetite  1  You  would  be  useless  ministers  to  a 
philosopher ;  therefore,  whilst  I  am  with  you,  I'll 
be  none.    Show  me  your  gayest  chamber. 

[^Exit,  attended. 

Scene  III. — A  magnificent  Ball  Room,  richly  deco- 
rated. 

Enter  PENRUDDOCK,  Wexzel,  and  Attendants. 

Penrud.  What's  all  this"!  for  what  perverted 
race  of  beings  was  this  abominable  farrago  of  absur- 
dity collected  1 

Jenkins.  This,  sir?  we  call  this  the  ball  room.  It 
was  thus  prepared  for  the  f6te  Sir  George  intended 
to  have  given  on  his  return  out  of  Cornwall,  as  this 
very  night,  if  death  had  not  prevented  him. 

Penrud.  Death  saved  his  credit ;  and  as  guardian 
of  his  memory,  I  will  have  this  libel  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman,  and  its  author  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 

Jenkins.  We  have  other  apartments,  sir,  if  this 
is  not  to  your  liking. 

Penrud.  Leave  me,  if  you  please.  [Exeunt  Jenkins 
and  Servants. '\  Oh!  my  beloved  cottage,  when  shall 
I  revisit  thee? — Mr.  Weazel,  I  told  you  of  my  ad- 
venture with  young  Woodville,  and  the  hard  names 
he  gave  me  :  would  it  not  be  a  worthy  punishment 
to  imprison  him  for  life  ? 

Weazel.  A  moderate  correction  he  well  merits ; 
but  imprisonment  for  life  would  be  too  severe  a 
punishment. 

Penrud.  I  think  it  would,  in  such  an  execrable 
dimgeon  as  this.  How  long,  sir,  might  it  take  to 
starve  a  naked  man  to  death  in  a  cold  frosty  night? 

Weazel.  Truly,  sir,  the  calculation  never  entered 
my  thoughts. 

Penrud.  I'll  tell  you  then  :  about  as  long  as  it 
would  take  to  drive  me  mad,  were  I  to  be  here  shut 
up,  without  the  power  of  an  escape.  'Sdeath  !  can 
a  man,  that  has  looked  nature  in  the  face,  gaze  on 
these  fripperies  1  Why,  sir,  my  cobwebs,  which  old 
Deborah  s  purblind  eyes  leave  undisturbed,  have 
twenty  times  the  grace  of  these  unnatural  festoons. 
What  did  Sir  George  Penruddock  mean  by  thus 
lampooning  me  ?  I'll  not  wear  a  fool's  cap  and  bells 
for  any  man's  humour,  not  I.  Sir,  I  must  ever 
curse  the  moment  when  you  broke  up  my  repose  in 
my  small  unsophisticated  cottage. 

Enter  Jenkins. 

Jenkins.  Captain  Woodville  is  at  the  door,  and 
desires  to  know — 

Penrud.  Introduce  Captain  Woodville  directly. 
[Exit  Jenkini. 
Mr.  Weazel,  you  will  expedite  those  matters  I 
instructed  you  upon,  and  remember  secresy. 

Weazel.  I  shall  act  faithfully  in  all  things,  to 
the  best  of  my  understanding.  What  a  mysterious 
animal  it  is!  'Twould  puzzle  CEdipns  to  unriddle 
what  he  means.    (Aside.)  [Exit. 

Enter  HENRY. 

Henry,  Bless  me !  can  this  be  so  ?  Am  I  in 
company  with  Mr.  Penruddock  ? 

Penrud.  For  the  second  time.  I  recollect  we  met 
by  accident,  and  had  some  interesting  conversation. 

Henry.  Then  I  must  throw  myself  upon  your 
candour,    and  abide    by  any    measures   you  may 
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choose  to  dictate,  in  consequence  of  ^hat  has  passed 
between  us. 

Penrud.  You  can  hardly  expect  much  candour  in 
a  character  such  as  you  painted — savage,  insensible, 
lost  to  all  social  charities,  a  gloomy  misanthrope. 

Henry,  I  spoke  as  men  are  apt  to  speak — what  I 
believed  upon  report.  If  you  mean  only  to  retort 
the  words  on  me  as  their  retailer,  you  stiU  leave 
the  original  authority  in  force ;  but  if  you  can  refute 
that,  you  at  once  vindicate  your  own  character  from 
aspersion,  and  bring  me  to  shame  for  my  credulity 
and  levity. 

Penrud.  If  I  remember  right,  you  quoted  your 
own  father  as  the  authority,  on  which  you  rested : 
very  well ;  of  him,  then,  in  the  first  place,  I  will 
speak ;  of  myself  in  the  last.  Your  father  and  myself 
were  intimates  through  all  that  happy  age,  when 
nature  wears  no  mask :  our  boyish  sports,  our  college 
studies,  our  travelling  excursions,  united  us  m 
friendship.  This  may  be  tedious  talk ;  and  yet  I 
study  to  be  brief,  for  my  own  sake  as  well  as  yours. 

Henry.    I'm  all  attention :  pray  proceed. 

Penrud.  On  our  return  from  travel,  it  was  my 
fortune  to  engage  the  affections  of  a  lady,  whom,  at 
this  distant  period,  I  cannot  name  without  emotions 
that  unman  and  shake  mv  foolish  heart ;  therefore 
no  more  of  her.  Your  father  was  our  mutual  con- 
fidant, passed  and  repassed  between  us  on  aflairs 
of  trust  and  secresy,  whUe  I  was  busied  in  providing 
for  our  marriage  settlement:  I  struggled  against 
difiiculties  that  tortured  my  impatience,  and  at  length 
overcame  them.  In  that  interval  a  villain  had  tra- 
duced my  character,  poisoned  her  credulous  mind, 
and  by  the  display  of  a  superior  fortune,  prevailed 
upon  her  parents  to  revoke  their  promises  to  me,  and 
marry  her  to  him.    What  did  this  wretch  deserve? 

Henry.  Death  from  your  hands,  and  infamy  from 
all  the  world. 

Penrud.  And  yet  upon  his  credit  you  arraign  my 
character ;  for  that  wretch  is  your  own  father. 

Henry.     I  am  dumb  with  horror. 

Penrud.  Now  can  you  wonder,  if,  when  armed 
with  power  to  extinguish  this  despoiler  of  my  peace, 
this  still  inveterate  defamer  of  my  character,  I  issue, 
as  your  own  words  describe  me,  like  a  hungry  lion 
from  his  den,  to  ravage  and  devour? 

Henry.  I'll  answer  that  hereafter;  and  by  the 
honour  of  a  soldier,  I  will  answer  it  as  truth  and 
justice  shaU  exact  of  me.  But  a  charge  so  strong, 
so  serious,  so  heart-rending  to  a  son,  who  feels 
himself  referred  to  in  a  case  so  touching,  demands  a 
strict  discussion  :  I  shall  immediately  seek  out  my 
father,  whom  I  have  not  vet  seen. 

Penrud.  If  I  accuse  him  falsely,  it  is  not  restitu- 
tion of  the  debt  he  owes  me,  nor  all  that  I  possess 
besides,  no,  nor  my  life  itself,  tliat  can  atone  for  the 


Henry.  I  close  upon  those  terms :  when  next 
we  meet,  we  meet  decisively.  [Exit  Henry. 

Penrud.  He  that  is  once  deceived,  may  plead  a 
venial  error ;  but  he,  that  gives  himself  to  be  a  fool 
twice  duped,  has  nothing  but  his  folly  to  excuse  him. 
I  parted  from  this  strumpet  world,  because  she  jilted 
ine ;  protesting  never  to  believe  her  more,  I  cast 
her  off;  she  now  approaches  me  with  syren  smiles, 
throws  out  her  lures,  and  thinks  to  dazzle  me  with 

these  vile  scraps  of  tawdry  patch-work  finery 

Away  with  all  such  snares !  there's  whore  upon  the 
face  of  them. 

Enter  Jenkins. 

Jeiikinx.     Is  it  your  pleasure  to  be  at  home,  sir  ? 
Penrud.    It  shall  be  before  long. 
Jenkins.    Do  you  chuse  to  see  Mr.  Sydenham? 
Penrud.    By  all  means.     [Exit  Jerikins.)     The 
whole  town  are  welcome  to  break  in,  and  lAunder 


all  they  find :   enonmbered  with  the  trappings  of 
folly,  the  sooner  I  am  stripped  the  better. 

Enter  Sydenham. 
Sir,  I  am  proud  to  see  you.    This  is  indeed  a  kind- 
ness greater  than  I  looked  for,  even  from  you,  of  i 
whom  I  had  conceived  so  highly,  to  visit  one  that 
must  appear  to  you  in  the  last  stage  of  human  misery. 
Syden.  How  so,  sir?  What  is  it  you  can  allude  to? 
Penrud.    These  symptoms  of  insanity. 
Syden.   You  surprise  me,  sir :  if  you  advert  to  the 
decorations  of  this  baU-room,  be  assured  they  are 
executed  to  a  miracle ;  conceived,  disposed,  and 
finished  with  great  elegance,  and  in  the  very  last 
taste. 
Penrud.    Heaven  grant  it  may  be  the  last ! 
Syden.    You  have  lived  long  out  of  the  world ; 
your  eyes  are  used  to  nature ;  but  in  these  times  we 
never  prize  what  we  can  enjoy  for  nothing,  of  course 
nature  and  all  her  works  are  out  of  fashion. 

Penrud.  And  pray,  sir,  may  I  ask  which  fashion 
you  are  of? 

Syden.  Sir,  I  am,  as  I  told  you,  a  mere  idler,  a 
roving  drone  without  a  hive.  To  call  upon  me  for 
an  opinion,  is  to  expose  me  to  danger,  for  I  am  too 
honest  to  disguise  my  sentiments,  and  my  sentiments 
are  too  smcere  to  please  the  generality  of  those  I 
keep  company  with.  I  am  poor,  but  still  such  a 
plain-spoken  fool,  that  if  you  were  to  ask  me  what 
I  thought  of  you,  I  should  infallibly  give  you  my 
opinion  to  your  face. 

Penrud.  Then  give  it,  I  conjure  you :  I  have 
still  my  own  conscience  to  refer  to. 

Syden.  Perhaps  I  may  not  treat  you  with  the 
civility  you  require.  Your  conscience  and  I  may 
differ  in  that  respect. 

Penrud.    Proceed  nevertheless. 

Sydett.  The  first  predicament  I  saw  you  in  was  a 
peculiar  one.  Encountered  by  a  man,  a  guilty  one  I 
own,  who  confessed  to  the  wrongs  he  had  done  you, 
and  threw  himself  upon  your  pardon :  he  was  in 
misery,  and  at  your  mercy  ;  a  glorious  moment  was 
then  in  your  reach  ;  for  the  honour  of  human  nature 
I  wished  you  to  have  seized  it;  you  seized  the  pistol 
instead,  which  he  tendered  you,  and  when  you  might 
have  conquered  him  by  generosity,  preferred  the 
doubtful  chance  of  revenging  yourself  in  his  blood. 

Penrud.  Go  on,  go  on  !  Cut  deep,  and  never 
spare  me. 

Syden.  A  mediating  angel  stopped  your  hand, 
but  still  you  slunk  away  in  silence,  sullen  and 
mysterious  :  what  the  contents  of  Mrs.  Woodville's 
letter  were,  I  know  not ;  but  whatever  they  might 
be,  I  understand  they  are  unanswered,  fori  came 
this  instant  from  the  lady  who  addressed  you.  Here 
you  are  not  less  wanting  in  politeness  than  humanity. 

Penrud.  Facts,  but  not  comments  if  you  please. 
What  next? 

Syden.  The  son  of  your  neglected  correspondent 
is  come  home;  a  braver,  nobler,  more  ingenuous 
youth,  his  country  does  not  boast :  I  met  him  as  he 
parted  from  yo\ir  door ;  what  was  in  his  heart  I  know 
not,  but  in  his  features  all  was  sadness,  horror,  and 
despair.  I  threw  my  arms  about  him  ;  he  pressed 
me  to  his  bosom,  sighed,  and  broke  away  from  me 
without  a  word. 

Penrud.  If  you  held  no  discourse,  how  could  you 
dive  into  his  thoughts  ? 

Syden.  Because  I  know  how  deep  and  keen  the 
pangs  of  disappointed  love. 

Penrud.  Do  you  know  that  ?  I  know  it  too :  and 
rankle  with  the  wounds  that  time  can  never  cure. 
Tell  me  his  case;  what  is  the  lady's  name?  and 
whence  his  disappointment  ? 

Syden.  The  mistress  of  his  soul  is  Emily,  the 
fair  and  lovely  daughter  of  your  neighbour,  Mr. 
Tempest:  plunged  in  his  father's  ruin,  aU  his  hopes 
are  wrecked ;  honour  forbids  the  match,  for  Tempest 
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is  not  rich,  and  Henry  (curse  upon  that  demon, 
gaming !)  is  undone :  meantime,  Sir  David  Daw,  a 
fellow  orammed  with  money  to  a  surfeit,  proposes 
for  the  lady, 

Penrud.  What  then,  what  then?  she  will  not 
marry  him? 

Syden.     I  should  suppose  she  will. 

Penrud.  Infamous  prostitution !  Is  there  a  second 
woman  to  be  found  so  base  of  soul,  so  lost  to  every 
sense — 

Syden.  Stop !  on  your  life  no  more :  I  must  not 
hear  the  noblest  sacribce,  that  generosity  ever  made 
to  save  a  sinking  family,  so  grossly  treated  by  the 
very  man,  who  is  himself  the  source  and  fountain- 
head  of  tlieir  calamity.  And  now  proceed,  fulfil  your 
whole  design,  complete  their  ruin ;  tear  this  devoted 
victim  from  the  heart  of  her  beloved  Henry  ;  drive 
her  into  the  arms  of  foUy ;  immolate  affection,  beauty, 
innocence,  every  grace,  and  every  virtue,  to  the 
luxury  of  revenge ;  and  when  you  have  done  it,  fall 
to  your  dinner  with  what  appetite  you  may ! 

Penrud.  Stay,  sir !  I  could  reply  to  you,  but  my 
heart  swells  against  this  tjTanny  of  tongue.  The 
time  may  come,  nay  it  shall  come,  when  you'll 
repent  tMs  language. 

Syden.  Not  I,  by  heaven.  I  have  a  sword,  that 
never  yet  was  backward  to  come  forth  upon  the  call, 
and  second  what  I  have  said.  And  now,  because  I'll 
give  your  vengeance  its  full  range,  and  suffer  none 
that  I  caU  friend  to  skulk  behind  my  shield,  I  tell 
you,  Woodville  will  be  found  with  me,  whenever  you 
think  fit  to  seek  him.  Your  servants  know  the  house, 
and  will  direct  you  to  it.  \^Exit. 

Penrud.  Here's  a  bold  spirit!  These  are  the 
loud-tongued  moralists,  who  make  benevolence  a 
bully,  and  mouth  us  into  mercy  by  the  dint  of  noise 
and  impudence ;  but  I  shall  lower  his  tone. — Who 
waits  1  {Jenkins  appears.)  Tell  my  attorney  I 
would  speak  with  him.  [Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  Sydenham's  house. 
Enter  Woodville  and  Mrs,  Woodville. 

Wood,  You  strive  in  vain  to  comfort  me ;  my 
spirit  sinks  under  a  load  of  guilt,  which  all  your  pity 
and  forgiveness  cannot  lighten.  Is  there  a  gleam  of 
hope  to  catch  at  1 

Mrs.  W.  There  seems  an  awful  pause  in  our  fate ; 
I  dare  not  call  it  hope ;  I  do  not  tlunk  it  warrants  us 
to  treat  it  as  despair. 

Wood.  Have  you  had  any  answer  from  Pen- 
ruddock  1 

Mrs.  W.    None, 

Wood.    Heartless,  unfeeling  monster! 

Mrs.  W.    Hush !  hush !  you  should  not  rail. 

Wood.  I'll  hide  myself  no  longer ;  I'll  go  forth 
and  face  his  persecution. 

Mrs.W.  Hold;  be  not  rash.  Where's  Sydenham? 

Wood.    Gone  to  Penrnddock. 

Mrs.  W.  I'm  sorry  for  it ;  that  will  blow  the 
flame ;  their  tempers  never  can  accord. 

Wood.  I  saw  the  danger,  and  strove  to  divert 
him  from  the  undertaking ;  but  you  know  his  zealous 
temper  ;  no  remonstrance  stops  him. 

Mrs.  W.    I'll  go  to  Penruddock  myself. 

Wood.   ,  Not  for  the  world. 

Mrs.  W.    Why,  what  should  hinder  me  1 

Wood.  Consideration  for  yourself :  and  though  I 
have  justly  forfeited  all  right  to  counsel  you,  let  me 
add,  my  earnest  dissuasion. 

Mrs.  W.  This  is  no  time  for  pride  ;  tbiak  of  your 
son ! 

Wood.  Oh !  agony  of  soul !  Oh !  monstrous, 
monstrous  villain  that  I  am !  And  look  !  protect 
me,  save  me  from  the  sight  of  him.  {Falls  on  her 
neik.) 


Enter  Henry. 


Henry.  Sir,  be  a  man !  You  fly  too  late  to  that  pro- 
tecting virtue  ;  if  it  is  painful  to  abide  this  meeting, 
why  did  you  risk  the  pain  ?  What  was  the  good  you 
might  have  gained,  compared  with  what  you  have 
lost?  A  wife,  a  son,  the  sacred  trust  of  husband, 
father ;  all  that  heaven  committed  to  your  keeping, 
staked  (oh!  disproportioned  stake!)  against  a  gam- 
bler's coin  I 

Wood.  Truly,  but  sternly  urged.  I  thank  yon ;  it 
has  roused  me. 

Henry.  I'm  glad  it  has,  for  it  requires  some  energy 
to  meet  the  appeal  that  I  am  bound  to  make :  Pen- 
ruddock charges  you  with  acts,longpast,  indeed,  but 
of  the  blackest  treachery.  How  stands  the  truth?  I'm 
deeply  pledged  upon  the  issue  of  your  answer  :  if 
you  are  falsely  charged,  I  shall  do  what  becomes  me 
as  your  son ;  if  not,  I've  done  him  wrong,  and  have 
much  to  atone  for. 

Wood.  I'll  give  no  answer :  I  am  your  father,  sir, 
and  wiU  not  thus  be  questioned. 

Henry.  Alas !  you  are  my  father ;  and  my  honour, 
which  is  all  you  tave  not  taken  from  me,  is  so  far 
engaged,  that  I  must  have  an  answer. 

Mrs.  W.  Take  it  from  me. — 'Tis  true. 

Wood,  Ha !  do  you  turn  against  me? 

Mrs.  W.  No  :  but  I  cannot  turn  aside  from  truth, 
and  shrink  as  you  do  from  confession,  when  a  brave 
son  demands  it.    Penruddock  has  been  wronged. 

Wood.  1  have  cancelled  all  his  wrongs ;  I  have  ten- 
dered him  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman,  and  he  ac- 
cepted it ;  Sydenham  was  present,  and  can  witness  it. 

Mrs.  W.  And  what  ensued  ? 

Wood.  Your  letter  was  produced,  and  he  declined 
the  duel. 

Mrs.  W.  Did  he?  Now  heaven  be  thanked!  I  have 
saved  your  heart  one  agony,  at  least.  What  would 
have  been  your  crime,  had  you  destroyed  that  man  ? 

Wood.  Perhaps  I  did  not  mean  to  put  it  to  the  risk. 

Henry,  I  hope  you  did  not.  I  have  now  my  an- 
swer, and  must  take  my  leave. 

Enter  SYDENHAM,  who  stops  him. 

Syden.  One  moment,  one  short  moment,  my 
dear  lad!  For  ever  on  the  wing?  I  must  shoot 
flying,  then ;  for  come  what  may,  I  must  and  will 
embrace  you. 

Henry.  Measure  not  my  affection,  my  good  friend, 
by  the  few  moments  it  can  spare  y»u :  you  have  the 
soul  of  honour  in  you,  know  all  its  feelings,  its  re- 
finements, and  can  trust,  that  nothing  but  its  duties 
would  compel  me  to  break  from  you  thus  abruptly  : 
farewell !  (Exit. 

Syden.  There,  there  he  goes ;  unfortunate,  though 
brave  ;  the  darling  of  my  heart,  his  country's  gallant 
champion,  redeemed  from  long  captivity  to  encounter 
sorrows  at  home,  enough  to  rend  his  manly  heart 
asunder.  Who  Would  not  pity  him  ?  who  but  must 
love  him?  I  do  from  my  soul. 

Mrs.  W.  Ay,  Charles,  you  have  a  heart. 

Syden.  I  have  a  heart  to  honour  him,  a  sword  to 
serve  him,  and  a  purse — no,  not  that,  confound  it ; 
curse  it  for  its  emptines? '  hang-dog,  I  would  it  were 
as  big  and  as  full  as  a  sack,  for  his  sake.  D —  that 
old  crabbed  cottager,  that  book-worm — 

Mrs.  W.  Peace  !  You  have  visited  Penruddock — 

Syden.  Yes,  yon  may  call  it  visiting :  he  received 
me,  planting  himself  in  the  very  centre  of  Sir  George's 
splendid  ball-room,  like  a  gloomy  night-piece  in  a 
gilded  frame.  He  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  him 
mad — I  civilly  said,  no  ;  which  was  a  lie  for  your 
sake  ;  but  presently  he  led  me  on  to  give  him  his  full 
character,  and  then  the  truth  came  out ;  I  told  him 
my  whole  mind. 

Wood.  What  did  you  tell  him?  can  you  recollect  ? 

Syden.  As  for  you,  I  told  him  fairly  I  had  nothing 
to  say  in  your  behalf,  but  that  I  thought  it  would 
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have  been  a  very  gallant  act  to  have  forgiven  you, 
simply  because  you  had  so  little  title  to  expect  it. 

Wood.  There  was  no  great  flattery  in  that,  me- 
thlnks. 

Syden.  Hang  it,  flattery !  no ;  I  was  pastflattering ; 
for  when  I  came  to  speak  of  Henry  ;  and  how  all  hopes 
of  his  beloved  Emily  were  blasted  byyourcursed  itch 
of  gaming,  'sdeath !  I  was  all  on  fire,  and  shot  phi- 
lippics, thick  and  terrible  as  red-hot  balls. 

Mrs.  W.  Why  1  what  provoked  you  to  it  ? 

Syden.  What,  but  to  think  how  glorious  an  oppor- 
tunity he  let  slip  of  rescuing  the  brave  lad  from  dis- 
appointment, and  defeating  that  rich  blockhead  of  a 
baronet,  that  dunder-headed  Daw,  who  waits  to  snap 
her  up?  wasri't  that  enough  to  do  it?  Zooks !  had  I 
swallowed  Hecla,  I  could  not  have  fumed  more 
furiously. 

Mrs.  W.  Still  you  do  not  answer  to  my  question. 
Did  Mr.  Penruddock  give  you  to  understand,  that 
Henry  had  nothing  to  expect  from  him  ? 

Syden.  No :  but  I  understood  it  well  enough  with- 
out his  giving — I  saw  it  in  his  looks  ;  if  you  would 
paint  a  head  of  Caius  Marius  in  his  prison,  he  was 
the  very  model  for  it :  it  chilled  benevolence  to  look 
upon  him:  Spitzbergen  could  not  freeze  me  more 
enectually  than  his  marble  face. 

Mrs.  W.  My  friend,  my  friend,  you  are  too  vola- 
tile ;  you  only  saw  the  ruggedness  of  the  soil,  and 
never  searched  for  the  rich  ore  beneath  it.  And  now, 
W  oodvUle,  for  a  short  time,  farewell !  To  your  bene- 
volent friend  I  recommend  you;  and,  if  my  auguries 
don't  deceive  me,  I'll  bring  you  better  tidings  when 
next  we  meet.  [Exit. 

Syden.  By  heavens!  Woodville,  you  must  have  had 
a  most  intolerable  bad  taste,  when  you  could  prefer 
the  company  of  a  crew  of  gamesters  to  the  society 
of  that  angelic  woman. 

Wood.  Oh !  Sydenham,  I  reflect  with  horror  on 
that  monster,  gaming,  that  with  the  smiles  of  a  syren 
to  allure,  has  the  talons  of  a  harpy  to  destroy  us. 

[  Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — An  Apartment  in  Penruddock' s  house. 

Enter  Penrtjddock. 

Penrud.  I  am  weary,  sick,  discomfited.  This  world 
and  I  must  part  once  more.  That  it  has  virtues,  I 
will  not  deny  ;  but  they  lie  buried  in  a  tide  of  vanities, 
like  grains  of  gold  in  sand  washed  down  by  mountain 
torrents :  I  cannot  wait  the  sifting. 

Enter  Henry. 

Henry.  They  tell  me  you  would  see  me ;  if  I  come 
unseasonably,  appoint  some  other  time. 

Penrud.  The  present  is  your  own ;  command  it  as 
you  please. 

Henry.  I  have  done  you  flagrant  wrong ;  but  as  I 
cannot  charge  my  memory  with  slandering  your  good 
name  in  any  other  person's  hearing  but  your  own, 
and  that  unknowingly,  I  have  no  other  person  to  atone 
to  but  yourself. 

Penrud.  You  have  seen  your  father,  and  explained  ? 

Henry.  I  have ;  my  mother,  too,  was  present. 

Penrud.  Your  mother  present?  May  I  request 
you  to  describe  what  passed  ? 

Henry.  You  shall  know  all.  My  lather,  at  first 
sight,  siirunk  from  me,  conscious  and  abashed  ;  I 
urged  your  charge  upon  him  strongly  ;  perhaps,  (for 
I  was  galled  with  many  griefs)  more  strongly  than 
became  me :  my  high  tone  oflTended  him,  and  he 
refused  to  answer ;  a  second  time  I  urged  the  same 
demand ;  my  mother  instantly  replied,  that  your 
appeal  was  true:  yon  had  been  grossly  wronged. 
Her  candour  drew  forth  his  confession,  qualified 
with  this  excuse,  tliat  he  had  tendered  satisfaction ; 
hinting  withal,  that  liad  the  afl'air  taken  place,  he 
would  not  have  returned  your  fire. 

Penrud.  It  is  enough,  I  am  satisfied ;  yon  know 


me  now  to  have  been  an  injured  man,  betrayed  by 
him  I  trusted,  wounded  in  the  tenderest  part,  and 
robbed  of  all  I  held  most  dear :  if,  therefore,  I  am 
become  savage,  insensible,  and  all  that  you  once 
thought  me,  I  have  some  natural  plea ;  and,  should 
you  find  me  a  hard  creditor  to  one  that  was  so  false 
a  friend,  what  can  you  say  1 

Henry.  Less  than  I  wish :  your  own  benevolence 
must  be  my  father's  advocate. 

Penrud.  He  has  undone  his  family,  lost  gieat 
sums  by  play,  and  chiefly,  as  I  find,  to  Sir  George 
Penruddock,  who  supplied  him  also  with  loans  till 
his  estate  was  mortgaged  to  its  value,  his  town-house 
seized,  and  bond  debts  hanging  over  him,  that  put 
his  person  at  my  mercy. — -If  revenge  were  my  object, 
these  are  tempting  opportunities  for  indulging  it;  if 
avarice  were  my  passion,  here  are  ample  means  for 
gratifying  it.  What  have  you  now  to  offer  on  your 
father's  part? 

Henry.  To  justice,  nothing;  some  little  plea,  per- 
haps, upon  the  score  of  mercy.  , 

Penrud.  State  it. 

Henry.  I  am  a  soldier,  sir;  and,  were  I  circura-   ; 
stanced  as  you  are,  I  could  not  sufter  myself  to 
deprive  that  man  of  his  liberty,  who  had  tendered 
me  an  honourable  satisfaction  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 

Penrud.  Well,  sir,  I  love  a  soldier;  and  though 
your  arguments  are  not  to  be  found  in  law  or  gospel, 
yet  they  have  weight,  and  I  will  give  them  full  con- 
sideration ;  we  shall  meet  again. 

Henry.  Have  you  any  further  commands  ? 

Penrud.  A  word  before  we  part: — you  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  your  mother; — will  you  be  troubled 
with  a  message  to  her ! 

Henry.  Most  readily. 

Penrud.  I  have  to  apologize  for  the  neglect  of.an 
unanswered  letter :  say  to  her,  I  beseech  you,  that  I 
am  collecting  spirits  to  request  an  interview  with  her 
here,  before  I  finally  retire  to  my  cottage.  This  to 
your  mother:  now  to  yourself,  a  word  in  secresy 
and  pure  good-will.  I  am  told  you  are  attached  to  a 
most  amiable  young  lady,  daughter  of  the  Honour- 
able Mr.  Tempest,  my  near  neighbour :  by  sad  ex- 
perience I  exhort  you,  trust  not  to  chance  and  time ; 
make  suit  without  delay,  lose  not  a  moment,  but 
repair  forthwith  to  Mr.  "Tempest. 

Henry.  Ah !  sir,  what  hope  for  me  ? 

Penrud.  A  soldier,  and  despair?  For  shame!  Go, 
go,  announce  yourself,  and  take  your  chance  for  a 
reception :  if  he  admits  you,  well ;  if  he  declines  your 
visit,  you  have  lost  your  labour,  and  I  have  given  you 
mistaken  counsel.    Come,  I'll  attend  you  to  the  door. 

[Exeunt. 
Scene  III. — Tempest's  House. 

Enter  TeMpest  and  Sir  David  Daw. 

Sir  D.  With  your  leave.  Governor  Tempest,  I 
would  fain  crave  your  patience,  whilst  I  open  a  bit  of 
my  mjnd  to  you,  in  a  quiet  way,  and  without  offence. 

Temp.  You  may  open  it  too  without  .a  preface, 
good  Sir  David  ;  I  am  ready  to  hear  yon. 

Sir  J).  That's  kind  ;  that's  courteous  !  and  I  must 
say  it  to  your  face,  ay,  and  I  will  say  it  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  world,  that  I  have  always  found  you  as 
obliging  and  civil-spoken  a  gentleman,  as  I  ever 
crossed  upon  in  my  whole  life  before ;  I  speak  it  from 
my  heart,  I  do,  indeed ;  I  speak  the  truth,  and  no- 
thing but  the  truth. 

Temp.  Yes,  but  I  don't  want  to  hear  it  just  now ; 
speak  to  the  business,  and  leave  truth  to  speak  for 
itself. 

Sir  D.  But  why  do  I  say  it?  Why,  but  because 
I  hear  the  people  talk  so  much  of  your  want  of  tem- 
per, and  of  the  violent  passions  you  throw  yourself 
into?  Now  I  say — 

Temp.  Who  cares  what  you  say  ?  The  people  are 
not  half  so  provoking  as  you,  the  retail  nawker  of 
their  paltry  nonsense ;  you,  that  with  silly  acquies- 
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cence  make  men  sick  of  their  own  opinions  b^  always 
chiming  in  with  them  ;  you,  that  pelt  us  with  ill-fa- 
voured compliments,  till  rotten  e^gs  and  the  pillory 
would  be  a  recreation  in  comparison  of  them;  you, 
that— 

Sir  D.  Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  who  could  haye  thought 
it?  Now  you  have  driven  all  I  had  to  say  clear  out 
of  my  head. 

Temp.  Well,  'tis  no  loss,  if  this  is  a  sample  of  its 
contents. 

Sir  D.  I  cannot  for  the  soul  of  me  get  the  words 
together  again ;  though  I  had  connedthem  over  pretty 
closely,  if  you  had  not  bounced  upon  me  in  such  a 
fashion  ;  but,  under  favour,  I  could  explain  myself  to 
your  fair  daughter :  she  is  kindly  and  good-humoured. 

Temp.  Make  your  own  way  with  her  then  as  you 
can,  for  here  she  comes. 

Enter  ElWlLY. 
Well,  child,  if  you  can  make  anything  of  this  gen- 
tleman, it  is  more  than  I  can;  all  I  understand  is 
that  he  has  been  flattering  my  patience  till  he  has 
put  me  in  a  passion. 

Emily.  O  fie  !  Sir  David.  Do  not  you  know  you 
should  never  speak  of  patience  in  my  father's 
company"!  'Tis  like  complimenting  a  man  upon  his 
wife,  after  he  is  divorced  from  her. 

Temp.  Hussy  I  is  your  wit  so  unmanageable, 
that  it  runs  foul  of  your  father?  Harkye,  child,  a 
word  in  your  ear — 

Emily.  Nothing  else,  I  hope  :  but,  indeed,  sir,  I 
am  halt  afraid  of  you. 

Temp.  And  well  you  may,  you  little  slut,  for  you 
deserve — I'll  tell  you  what  you  deserve :  a  better 
husband  than  this  David  Dunce.  Mind  now ;  (bat 
this  is  a  secret)  I  don't  quite  insist  upon  yotxr  liking 
him  as  well  as  Harry  Woodville. 

Emily.  No,  sir,  that  would  be  to  debar  me  from 
the  use  of  eyes,  ears,  and  understanding. 

Temp.  And  harkye  !  If  you  give  him  a  smooth 
answer,  and  a  civil  passport  into  Monmouthshire, 
I  am  not  sure,  provided  you  are  very  penitent  and 
beg  hard,  but  I  shall  find  in  my  heart  to  forgive 
you.  [Exit. 

Sir  B.  O  jubilate  !  I'm  glad  to  my  heart  he  is 
gone.  Never  did  I  hear  such  a  roysterer  in  my  days. 
What !  does  he  take  me  for  one  of  his  black  negro- 
slaves  in  Africa?  Have  not  I  danced  attendance 
lono-  enough  upon  his  humours,  followed  him  like 
his^shadow,  laughed  at  his  jokes,  echoed  his 
opinions,  put  up  with  his  swearing,  and  been  as 
mute  as  a  fish  whilst  he  rated  at  the  servants?  and 
now  to  fall  upon  me  like  a  cat  o'  mountain  on  a 
harmless  kid.  Oh!  if  it  was  not  for  you.  Miss 
Emily,  if  my  love  for  you  did  not  keep  me  cool  and 
calm,  I  would  show  him  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Daws  :  I  should  be  as  hot  and  snappish  as  himself 
— but  you  don't  listen  to  me,  I'm  afraid. 

Emily.  What  can  this  whisper  mean  ?  He  has  had 
a  stranger  with  him — a  coarse,  clownish  man — but 
that  can  argue  nothing.    Henry  he  has  not  seen— 

Sir  B.  Will  you  not  let  me  speak  to  youl 

Emily.  Oh!  yes,  for  ever;  talk  without  stint  or 
measure ;  only  let  me  meditate  the  whilst ;  my 
thoughts  won't  interrupt  you,  nor  your  discourse 
my  thoughts.     (  They  sit.) 

Sir  B.  I  should  hope,  lovely  charmer, — 

Emily.  Lovely  what  I 

Sir  B.  Lovely  charmer  was  my  expression. 
■    Emily.  Oh  !  very  well :  it's  all  the  same.  Go  on. 

Sir  B.  I  should  hope,  lovely  Miss  Emily  Tem- 
pest, (for  I  won't  say  charmer)  after  the  long  at- 
tendance I  have  paid,  and  the  proofs  I  have  given 
of  my  patience,  as  well  as  of  mj^  passion,  that  I 
have  now  waited  the  full  time,  which  young  ladies 
usually  require  to  make  up  their  minds,  whether 
to  say  aye  or  no  to  a  plain  proposal. 


Emily.  What  proposal  do  you  allude  to  ? 

Sir  B.  Surely,  you  can't  ask  that  question  seri- 
ously at  this  time  o'  day ;  surely,  yon  must  know, 
that  I  mean  a  proposal  of  marriage. 

Emily.  Right ;  very  true  :  I  recollectyou proposed 
to  marry  me. — Well,  what  would  you  do  with  me 
when  you  had  got  me  1 

Sir  B.  Lud-a-mercy !  well :  what  would  I  do 
with  you?  That's  comical,  i'faith  :  why,  in  the  first 
place,  I'd  whisk  you  down  to  the  castle — 

Emily.  Whisk  me  down  to  the  castle  ? 

Sir  JD.  To  be  sure  I  would;  for  why?  things  are 
all  at  sixes  and  sevens  for  want  of  me :  nothing  like 
a  master's  eye ;  a  gentleman  who  trusts  to  servants 
in  his  absence  is  sure  to  be  cut  up. 

Emily.  Cut  up  !  what's  that  ? 

Sir  B.  Why,  'tis  a  common  phrase. 

Emily.  Indeed!  Well,  what  am  I  to  be  done 
with  then  ? 

Sir  B.  Oh  !  as  for  that,  we  shall  soon  set  things 
upon  their  right  bottom  again,  and  then  we  will  be 
as  happy  and  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long. 

Emily.  Hold,  there!  I  never  bargained  to  be 
happy. 

Sir  B.  Why,  what  should  hinder  you?  wheij 
everything,  that  money  can  command,  shall  be 
purchased  to  content  you?  But  I'm  afraid,  Miss 
Emily,  there  is  a  little  double-dealing  in  this  busi- 
ness :  I  suspect  your  heart  inclines  to  Captain 
Woodville ;  and  now  he  is  come  to  England,  I 
suppose  I  am  likely  to  be  cut  out. 

Emily.  Poor  man !  what  between  cutting  up  and 
cutting  out,  how  you  will  be  mangled !  Would  not 
it  be  better  to  live  single  in  a  whole  skin,  than 
marry,  and  be  treated  in  so  barbarous  a  manner  ? 
(They  rise.) 

Sir  B.  I  don't  know  but  it  might ;  I  won't  say 
but  it  maybe  so  ;  if  I'm  not  agreeable  to  one,  I  may 
be  agreeable  to  another — rich  folks  need  not  go  a 
begging.  If  Captain  Woodville  is  the  man,  why 
then,  perhaps,  I  don't  covet  to  be  the  master  :  if 
Captain  Woodville — hush  !  who's  coming  ! 

Enter  Henry  Woodville. 

Emily.  Henry ! 

Sir  B.  Oh  lord!  my  death-warrant.    (Aside.) 

Henry.  W  ell  may  you  be  surprised  to  see  me 
here,  and  your  wonder  will  be  increased  when  I 
tell  you,  that  I  have  your  father's  privilege  for  my 
intrusion :  but  if  you  and  this  gentleman,  whom  I 
understand  to  be  Sir  David  Daw,  are  upon  busi- 
ness  of  consequence,  I  retire  upon  the  word. 

Sir  B.  A  very  civil  person,  I  must  say. 

Emily.  Sir  David,  was  the  business  we  were  upon 
of  any  consequence  ? 

Sir  B.  To  me  of  most  immediate ;  how  did  you 
consider  it,  I  pray  ? 

Emily.  As  I  do  every  other  harmless  common 
talk ;  very  entertaining  while  it  lasts,  very  soon 
forgot  when  it  is  over  ;  but  this  gentleman  has  con- 
versation of  a  sort  that  is  apt  to  drive  all  other  out 
of  my  recollection. 

Henry.  Oh !  Emily,  Emily  !  for  heaven's  sake. — 

Emily.  Hold  your  tongue. 

Sir  B-  Nay,  madam,  the  gentleman  seems  to 
understand  himself  very  properly  ;  but  I  must  think 
that  you;  Miss  Emily,  considering  who  I  am,  and 
how  I  came  here,  do  not  understand  me  quite  so 
properly;  and  I  must  say— 

Henry.  What  must  you  say  ?  Not  a  single  word 
to  this  lady  that  in  the  slightest  degree  borders  on 
disrespect ;  and  now,  with  that  caution  for  your 
government,  let  me  hear  what  it  is  you  must  say. 

Sir  B.  Nay,  nothing  more ;  I  think  I've  said 
enough — your  very  humble  servant.  [Exit. 

Henry.  This  absolute  repulse  of  your  rich  suitor 
flatters  but  frightens  me.    MTiat  will  your  father 
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sav?  Whilst  I  am  wholly  in  the  fault,  you  will  bear 
all  the  blame. 
Emily.  If  I  am  never  blamed  but  for  your  faults — 

"  Why  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep. 
The  hart  ungalled  play." 

Henry.  Can  you  account  for  his  indulgence? 

Emily.  Can  you  expound  the  changes  of  the 
moon?  Can  you  explain  why.  when  all  other  female 
hearts  are  fickle,  mme  alone  is  fixed  ? 

Henry.  Ought  I  to  suffer  that  ?  Honour  should 
teach  me  to  avoid  your  presence. 

Emily,  Yes ;  but  if  you  practise  that  honour  upon 
me,  I  never  will  forgive  you.  Come  down  from 
these  high  flights,  it  you  please,  and  walk  upon 
your  feet  as  other  men  do.  If  you  are  alarmed  at 
being  poor,  I'll  marry  that  money-bag,  and  enrich 
you  with  the  pillage  of  it — will  that  be  honourable? 
No,  no !  most  execrable  meanness ;  therefore,  away 
with  it!  Spinster  as  I  am,  I  may  struggle  on  to  a 
good  old  age,  and  give  offence  to  nobody;  but  a 
wife,  without  a  heart  to  bestow  upon  her  husband, 
is  a  cheat  and  an  impostor. 

Henry.  Oh  !  cruel,  cruel  fortune,  why  was  it  my 
lot  to  be  the  son  of  a  gamester  1 

Emily.  Rather  say,  why  was  it  not  my  lot  to  be 
the  heiress  of  Penruddock,  instead  of  that  old  fusty 
philosopher,  who,  when  he  and  the  spiders  have 
stood  sentinels  over  his  coffers,  till  watching  and 
fasting  have  worn  him  to  a  skeleton,  will  sink  into 
the  grave,  and  leave  his  wealth  to  be  bestowed  in 
premiums  for  discoveries  in  the  moon. 

Henry.  Come,  come,  take  care  how  you  fall  into 
the  same  trap  as  I  did.  We  must  suspend  opinions 
of  Penruddock. 

Emily.  Must  we?  Nay,  now  I  swear  there  is 
something  in  your  thoughts ;  ay,  and  my  father 
too  looks  wise,  and  whispers.  Well,  if  you  have 
a  secret,  and  won't  tell  it  me,  be  it  at  your  peril. 
I'll  keep  mine  as  close  as  you  keep  your's. 

Henry.  I'U  compromise  with  you,  and  exchange 
confessions.  Answer  me  this  :  if  fortune  should 
turn  round  and  smile  upon  your  poor  disconsolate 
admirer,  will  you,  who  sway  each  movement  of  my 
heart,  inspire  its  hopes,  allay  its  fears,  animate  its 
ambition,  and  engross  its  love ; — wUl  you,  oh  ! 
Emily— 

Emily.  WiUIdowhat? 

Henry.  I  dare  not  ask  the  question ;  it  is  pre- 
sumptuous, base,  dishonourable — 

Emily.  And  very  disappointing,  let  me  tell  you, 
to  one  whose  answer  was  so  ready.  Henceforth 
I've  done  with  you ;  I  shall  now  retreat  into  the 
citadel,  and  stand  upon  my  defences ;  when  you 
want  another  parley,  you  must  treat  with  the 
Governor.  \Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — A  Chamber  in  Sir  George  Pen- 
ruddock's  House. 

Penruddock  and  Weazel   sitting  at  a  table. 

Penrud.  Thus  then  it  stands : — this  house,  and 
all  that  its  voluptuous  owner  had  amassed  within  it, 
we  doom  to  instant  sale ;  some  modern  LucuUus  will 
be  found  to  purchase  it ;  the  mourners  in  black,  and 
the  mountebanks  in  their  parti-coloured  jackets, 
must  be  paid  their  wages,  and  dismissed.  So  far 
we  are  agreed. 

Weazel.  Perfectly,  sir  ;  and  if  any  young  heir  is 
in  haste  to  be  rid  of  his  estate,  these  are  the  gentle- 
men that  will  soonest  help  him  to  the  end  of  it. 

Penrud.  Mrs.  WoodviUe's  settlement,  which  in 
her  husband's  desperate  necessity  she  had  as  des- 
perately resigned  to  him,  is  now  made  over,  and 
secured  in  trust  to  her  sole  use  and  benefit  1 

Weazel.  The  deed  is  now  in  hand,  and  a  deed  it 
is,  permit  me  to  say,  that  will  make  your  fame 
resound  to  all  posterity. 


Penrud.  Thank  heaven,  I  shall  not  hear  it.  The 
fame  I  covet,  blows  no  trumpet  in  my  ears ;  it 
whispers  peace  and  comfort  to  my  heart.  The  obli  • 
gations,  bonds,  and  mortgages,  of  whatever  des- 
cription, covering  the  whole  of  vVoodville's  property, 
are  consigned  to  Henry  his  son  1 

Weazel.  They  are,  and  give  him  clear  possession 
of  his  paternal  estate. 

Penrud.  'Tis  what  I  mean,  and  also  of  the  house 
in  town. 

Weazel.  They  are  effectual  to  both  purposes ; 
and  take  it  how  you  will,  good  sir,  I  must,  and 
will  pronounce  it  a  most  noble  benefaction. 

Penrud.  In  this  particular  I'U  not  decline 
your  praise ;  for  doing  this,  I've  struggled  hard 
against  an  evil  spirit  that  had  seized  dominion  of  my 
heart,  and  triumphed  over  my  benevolence :  this 
conquest  I  may  glory  in. 

Weazel.  There  yet  remains,  of  solid  and  original 
estate,  possessions  to  a  great  amount. 

Penrud.  Them  I  shall  husband  as  untainted  stock ; 
I  do  not  cut  into  the  heart  of  the  tree,  I  only  lop  off 
the  excrescences  and  funguses,  that  weakened  and 
disgraced  it.  Now,  sir,  if  these  points  are  clearly 
understood  by  you,  and  no  difficulties  occur  that 
require  explanation,  we  will  separate,  with  your 
leave,  to  our  respective  occupations. 

Weazel.  Your  pardon  for  one  moment.  My  pro- 
fession is  the  law :  it  has  been  my  lot  to  execute 
many  honourable  and  benevolent  commissions ;  some, 
I  confess,  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  that  have  put 
my  conscience  to  a  little  strain,  though  a  man  of  my 
sort  must  not  start  at  trifles ;  but  the  instructions 
you  have  now  honoured  me  with,  exceed  all  I  have 
ever  handled,  all  I  have  heard  of ;  and  when  this 
charitable  deed  shall  come  to  be  registered  in  the 
upper  court,  I  hope  my  name,  as  witness,  will  go 
along  with  it ;  and  if  the  joy  with  which  I  signed  it 
be  remembered  in  my  favour,  I  fancy  few  attornies 
will  stand  a  better  chance  than  Timothy  Weazel. 

[Exit. 

Penrud.  'Tis  done!  the  last  bad  passion  m  my 
breast  is  now  expelled,  and  it  no  longer  rankles  with 
revenge.  In  the  retirement  of  my  cottage  I  shall 
have  something  in  store,  on  which  my  thoughts  may 
feed  with  pleasingretrospection;com-"ted  by  affluence, 
I  resort  to  solitude  by  choice,  not  fly  to  it  for  refuge 
from  misfortune  and  disgust.  Now  I  can  say,  as  I 
contemplate  Nature's  bold  and  frowning  face,  "  Knit 
not  your  brows  at  me ;  I've  done  the  world  no 
wrong."  Or  if  I  turn  the  moral  page,  conscious  of 
having  triumphed  in  my  turn,  I  can  reply  to  Plato, 
"  I  too  am  a  philosopher." 

Enter  Jenkins. 

Jenkins.  Mrs.  Woodville  desires  leave  to  wait 
upon  you. 

Penrud.  Admit  the  lady.  Am  I  a  philosopher 
now?  [Exit  Jenkins.l  Where  is  my  boasted 
courage?  Oh!  that  tliis  task  were  over ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Woodville. 
Mrs.  W.   If  you  are  not  as  totally  reversed  in 
nature  as   you  are  raised  in  fortune,   I  shall  not 
repent  of  having  hazarded  a  step  so  humbling  to  my 
sex,  so  agonizing  to  my  feelings  ;  for  I  am  sure  it 
was  not  in   your  heart,  when  I  partook  of  it,  to 
treat  a  guiltless  woman  with  contempt,  or  wreak 
unmanly  vengeance  on  your  worst  of  enemies,  when  jj 
fallen  at  your  feet.  Ah !  sir,  you  are  greatly  agitated.  I 
Let  me  retire  ;  I  cannot  bear  to  hurt  you. 

Penrud.  I  am,  indeed  ;  yet  if  I  can  resolve  to 
turn  aside  my  eyes  from  the  still  lovely  ruin  of 
jour  face,  I  may  find  powers  to  hear  you. 
Mrs.  W.  I  am  a  wile — a  mother — 
Penrud.  Oh!  too  much,  too  Vunch! — (weeps.) 
Mrs.  W,  I'll  wait  in  silence  :  I  will  proceed  no 
farther. 
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Penrtid.  Years  upon  years  have  pass'd  since  I 
have  heard  that  voice,  yet  iu  my  dreams  those 
tones  have  visited  me ;  I  have  wak'd,  and  cried — 
"Speak  to  me,  Arabella!  Oh!  speak  again!" — 
'Twas  fancy,  'twas  illusion. 

Mrs.  W.  Let  me  retire ;  I  cannot  bear  to  hurt 
you. 

Penrud.  Pray,  do  not  leave  me.  Did  you  know 
what  struggles  I  have  surmounted,  you  would  say 
I  perform  wonders.  I  could  not  write  to  you, 
judge  what  it  is  to  see  yon. 

Mrs.  W.  I  thought  that  these  emotions  had  sub- 
sided, and  that  solitude  and  study  had  made  you  a 
philosopher. 

Penrud.  You  see  what  a  philosopher  I  am.  You 
never  knew  me  rightly ;  I  had  a  heart  for  friendship 
and  love ;  I  was  betrayed  by  one,  and  ruined  in  the 
other. 

Mrs.  W.  You  have  been  deeply  injured,  I  must 
own ;  I  too  have  been  to  blame,  but  I  was  young 
and  credulous,  and  caught  with  glittering  snares. 

Penrud.  Ay,  snares  they  have  been ;  fatal  ones, 
alas ! 

Mrs.  W.  I  have  lived  in  dissipation,  you  in  calm 
retirement :  how  peacefully  your  hours  have  passed, 
how  unquietly  mine !  One  only  solace  cheered  my 
sad  heart — -my  Henry — my  son. 

Penrud.  I  have  seen  him ;  I  have  conversed  with 
him;  he  spoke  unguardedly — but  disappointment 
sours  the  mind;  he  treated  me  unjustly — but  he 
resembles  you,  and  I  forgave  him. 

Mrs.  W,  Wlien  you  say  that,  you  speak  of  what 
I  was,  not  what  I  am. 

Pensud.  You  are  much  chang'd,  much  faded ; 
but  I  have  your  picture  fresh  and  fair  as  the  first 
bloom  of  youth. 

Mrs.  W.  My  picture  1  how  did  you  possess 
yourself  of  that "! 

Penrud.  By  a  most  foul  and  infamous  piece  of 
knavery ;  a  treacherous  friend  defrauded  me  of  the 
substance,  and  left  me  nothing  but  the  shadow  to 
contemplate  :  but  memory  was  faithful ;  it  has 
cheer'd  me  in  my  solitude. 

Mrs.  W.  If  you  are  thus  retentive  of  aftection,  I 
must  suppose  you  are  no  less  so  of  resentment ; 
why  then  should  I  repeat  my  sorrows  ■?  You  know 
them. 

Penrud.  I  know  them ;  I  have  felt  them ;  I  have 
redressed  them. 

Mrs.  W.  Redressed  them !    What  is  it  I  hear? 

Penrud.  What  I  have  done,  I  have  done;  I 
cannot  talk  of  benefits,  nor  will  I  hear  acknowledg- 
ments. You  would  have  sunk — I  could  not  choose 
but  save  you. 

Enter  Henry. 

Henry.  You  must  forgive  me.  Though  your 
servants  were  drawn  up  to  oppose  my  entrance,  I 
broke  through  all  their  files,  forced  on  by  gratitude 
that  nothing  could  withstand,  till  I  beheld  my 
benefactor. 

Mrs.  W.  In  the  name  of  goodness,  what  is  it 
you  have  done  \ 

Penrud.  Nothing ;  but  wanted  stomach  for  a 
banquet,  where  your  son  was  served  up  ;  in  plainer 
words,  preferred  my  own  cottage  to  his  country- 
house.  Henry  wanted  a  wife,  a  wife  wanted  a 
settlement,  and  I  stood  in  need  of  neither.  I  hope 
you  and  Tempest  are  agreed  1 

Henry.  A  word  from  your  lawyer  sUenced  all 
objection.  Oh  !  my  dear  mother,  help  me  to  some 
words  that  may  express  my  gratitude. 

Penrud.  No,  no,  she  is  mute  by  compromise : 
when  I  am  quietly  retiring  from  the  stage  fi(  this 
vain  world,  call  me  not  back  to  lose  the  little  grace 
that  I  have  gained ;  I  would  not  be  made  a  spectacle 
in  my  decline  and  dotage. 

Mrs.  W.  Will  you  again  sequester  yourself,  and 


renounce  the  society  even  of  your  most  grateful 
friends  1 

Penrud.  Madam,  I  have  yet  perused  but  half  the 
history  of  man ;  the  pages  are  alternate  dark  and 
bright ;  I  have  read  tne  former  only.  Let  Henry's 
virtue  stand  the  test,  and  I  have  all  the  pleasurable 
study  still  to  come. 

Enter  Tempest  and  Emily. 

Temp.  I  have  broken  through  all  forms,  worthy 
sir,  in  bringing  you  a  saucy  girl,  who  wUl  fancy  she 
is  privileged  to  pay  her  court  to  every  generous 
character,  that  does  honour  to  humanity,  and  is 
bountiful  to  her  friends. 

Penrud.  I  confess  to  you,  Mr.  Tempest,  I  was 
ambitious  to  behold  your  fair  daughter,  but  did  not 
presume  to  expect  the  visit  should  spring  with  her. 
I  hope,  madam,  there  is  something  here  present 
more  amusing  to  your  sight  than  a  crabbed  old 
clown,  who  happens  to  have  a  little  more  kindness 
at  his  heart  than  he  carries  in  his  countenance. 

Emily.  True  generosity  is  above  grimace ;  it  is 
not  always  the  eye  which  pities  is  accompanied  by 
the  hand  that  bestows.  Some  there  are  who  can 
smile  without  friendship,  and  weep  without  charity. 

Penrud.  Certainly,  madam,  this  world  is  a  great 
polisher ;  it  makes  smooth  faces  and  slippery  friend- 
ships. Are  you,  may  I  ask,  very  fond  of  this  fine 
tovra? 

Emily.  My  father  lives  in  it ;  I  should  be  loth  to 
say  I  had  a  preference  for  any  other. 

Penrud.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Tempest,  you  are  one  of 
the  vainest  men  in  England"! 

Temp,  One  of  the  happiest  I  am,  and  of  your 
making;  for  Henry  Woodville  ever  had  my  warmest 
wishes. 

Penrud.  And  I  hope  your  lovely  daughter  meets 
those  wishes  with  all  dutiful  compliance  1 

Temp.  With  the  best  grace  in  life  ;  she  does  not 
object  to  take  the  man  of  her  heart,  though  I  wish 
to  join  their  hands. 

Mrs.  W.  Now,  my  Henry,  you  are,  without 
comparison,  the  happiest,  or,  withoutpity,  the  most 
miserable  of  mankind ;  here,  if  you  fail  in  merit, 
you  ofi"end  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy. 

Penrud.  True,  madam  ;  but  the  sons  of  Cornelia 
did  not  disgrace  their  mother. 

Temp.  There  again !  that's  something  out  of  a 
book,  like  Emily's  Agamemnon ;  and  if  it  were 
treason  I  could  not  find  it  out.  But  come,  Henry ! 
here,  in  the  presence  of  your  benefactor,  I  bestow 
upon  you  all  I  am  worth — a  virtuous  daughter; 
the  only  joy  and  blessing  of  my  life.  Money  I  have 
none,  for  I  did  not  understand  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment; and  when  Emily  is  gone  from  me,  I  am  with- 
out resources  ;  for  I  cannot,  like  Mr.  Penruddock, 
take  shelter  with  the  sciences  :  and  as  for  the  arts, 
d — n  me  if  I  believe  I  have  genius  enough  to 
aspire  to  the  composition  of  a  cabbage-net. 

Emily.  Oh!  my  dear  father,  let  me  conjure  you 
to  believe  that  those  resources  which  my  duty,  my 
affection,  have  hitherto  supplied,  shall  be  doubled  to 
you  in  future,  when  I  have  so  kind  a  partner  in  that 
pleasing  task. 

Henry.  When  you  are  not  welcome  to  me,  I  must 
cease  to  be  worthy  of  my  Emily.  If  books  do  not 
serve  for  a  resource,  and  ancient  history  is  too  remote, 
we  can  find  heroes  in  modern  times ;  and  you  shall 
fight  over  your  battles  as  often  as  you  please. 

Temp.  That  is  very  pleasant,  I  confess,  for  there 
I  can  come  on  a  little  ;  but  then  I  grow  warm  with 
the  subject,  and  Emily  snubs  me  for  swearing, 
which,  you  know,  Mr.  Penruddock,  every  soldier  is 
privileged  to  do. 

Penrud.  I  did  not  know  that  was  among  their 
privileges ;  but  this  I  know — they  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  have  too  many ;  and  heartily  I  wish  they 
had  more  and  better  than  what  you  have  named. 
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Enter  Sydenham. 

Syden.  I  must  either  have  the  impudence  of  the 
devil,  or  a  veneration  for  your  character,  Mr.  Pen- 
ruddock,  which  apologizes  for  impudence,  when  I 
venture  to  appear  in  your  presence,  after  what  I 
foolishly  said  to  you  in  our  late  conversation. 

Penrud.  Mr.  Sydenham,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  call 
that  language  foolish,  which  springs  from  a  heart  that 
runs  over  with  benevolence  :  as  well  you  may  blas- 
pheme the  bounty  of  the  Nile,  because  it  breaks 
loose  from  its  channel,  and  overflows  its  banks. 

Syden.  Thank  you,  my  dear  sir,  thank  you  heartily ; 
I  have  been  as  sour  as  crab-juice  with  the  malice  of 
mankind,  now  I  am  all  oil  and  honey,  and  shall  slip 
through  the  rest  of  my  days  in  hannony  and  good- 
humour.  Ah!  Henry— Tempest  —  Emily— Mrs. 
Woodville  ;  all  smiling  I  Why,  I  am  like  the  man 
in  the  almanack,  turn  which  way  I  wiU,  a  happy 
constellation  looks  me  in  the  face. 

Penrud.  Now  you  have  joined  us,  our  circle  is 
complete. 

Syden.  Ah !  no,  no,  no ;  while  contrition  asks 
admittance  to  atone  for  injuries,  humanity  can  never 
shut  its  door,  and  say,  "  My  circle  is  complete." 
Woodville  is  in  your  house. 

Penrud.  B.a.  I  Woodville!  have  you  brought  him 
hither? 

Syden.  No  ;  we  called  at  Tempest's,  heard  of  your 
generous  acts,  and  his  poor  wounded  heart  now  melts 
with  gratitude :  even  my  flint  was  softened. 

Penrud.  Well  then,  it  shall  be  so  ;  keep  this 
company  together  in  my  absence ;  such  meetings 
should  be  private.  [Exit. 

Mrs.W.  Oh!  Sydenham,  generous  friend!  I  heard 
the  name  of  Woodville,  and  I  know  your  intercession 
points  at  him.  Heaven  prosper  it !  But  can  it  be  ? 
I  doubt,  I  doubt,  this  injury  is  too  deep. 

Syden.  Doubt  nothing.  I  am  confident  of  suc- 
cess :  when  the  ice  thaws,  the  river  flows ;  so  is 
it  with  the  human  charities,  when  melted  by  bene- 
volence. 

Henry.  Oh !  what  a  soul  is  thine !  whose  ardour 
even  impossibilities  cannot  check. 

Emily.  The  attempt  is  bold ;  but  mark  if  this  is 
not  among  the  impossibilities  that  sometimes  come 
to  pass. 

Henry.  Look,  look  !  your  angry  lover. 

Enter  Sir  David  Daw. 

Emily.  Alas  !  has  this  poor  gentleman  no  friend  to 
save  him  from  exposing  himself? 

Syden.  The  governor  begins  to  bristle  ;  walk  aside, 
take  no  notice,  and  I'll  accost  him.  Now,  my  brave 
knight!  Why  glows  that  angry  spot  upon  your 
cheek  ?  What  do  those  boots  portend?  and  whither 
bound  ? 

Sir  D.  Mr.  Sydenham,!  amjust  now  in  no  humour 
for  jesting ;  neither  does  my  business  lie  with  you. 

Temp.  With  me  then,  what  would  my  noble 
baronet  be  pleased  to  say  ? 

SirB.  I  am  not  pleased  at  all,  GovernorTempest, 
and  therefore  it  matters  little  what  I  say.  I  called 
at  your  door,  and  was  directed  to  you  hither,  so  I 
made  free  to  step  in  :  and  now,  to  say  truth,  I  don't 
care  how  soon  I  step  out,  for  my  chaise  is  in  waiting, 
and  I  am  equipped,  as  you  see,  for  my  peremptory 
departure. 


Temp.  Let  us  part  friends,  however;  if  you  can 
charge  me  fairly,  do  so  ;  I'll  not  flinch. 

Sir  D.  No,  but  you  will  fly  out,  and  that  is  worse. 

Temp.  Not  I :  carry  no  grievances  with  you  into 
Wales ;  I'll  be  calm  as  water,  say  what  you  will. 

Sir  D.  Oh  !  then  I  can  say  enough.  Did  you  not 
consent  to  my  proposing  for  your  daughter? 

Temp.  Why,  I  did  consent,  I  don't  deny  it ;  and 
if  Emily  had  not  objected  to  your  proposals,  I 
should  not  have  quarrelled  with  your  property  ;  but' 
I  am  not  such  a  Bluebeard  to  deliver  my  daughter^' 
bound  hands  and  feet,  into  your  castle.  If  you  had- 
not  the  gift  of  recommending  yourself,  am  I  to 
blame  for  that? 

Sir  D.  Am  I  ?  Miss  Emily  can  witness  I  took  I 
due  pains. 

Emily.  Oh  !  yes  ;  and  let  not  my  obstinacy  dis- 
courage you  ;  for  be  assured,  that  half  those  pains, 
bestowed  uptfn  a  heart  less  constant  to  its  first  at- 
tachment, and  more  regardful  of  its  worldly  inte- 
rests, will  command  success,  whenever  you  think 
tit  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

Temp.  There,  there ;  what  more  is  to  be  said  ? 
You  see  how  the  case  stands :  I  had  no  absolute 
control  over  my  daughter's  affections,  and  some-  ; 
body  else  had.  ' 

Sir  1).  Well,  sir,  I  understand  you  now;  and  i 
if  you  are  only  governor  abroad,  and  not  at  home — 

Temp.  What  then,  sir? 

SirB.  Why,  then,  I  am  your  very  humble t 
servant.  \Exit. 

Temp.  Well ;  your  humble  servant, if  you  comei 
to  that;  and  a  good  journey  to  you:  ay,  and  a? 
good  riddance,  to  boot.  Is  not  it  so,  my  Emily?  \ 
What,  does  that  David  think 

"  I  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve, 
For  Baws  to  peck  at  ?" 

Enter  PENRUDDOCK,/oWo«!e(/6y  WooDVlLLE. 

Penrud.  Mrs.  Woodville,  your  husband  and  1 1 
have  concurred  in  opinion,  that  the  only  way  of  i 
adjusting  such  diff"erences  as  subsisted  between  us, 
is  by  consigning  them  at  once  to  oblivion  ;  trusting  ; 
that  you  and  Henry  also  will  do  the  same  by  those 
errors,  which  now  are  fortunately  healed,  and  can 
never  be  repeated. 

Wood.  Humbled  as  I  am  in  conscience,  and 
overwhelmed  by  generosity,  I  am  ill  able  to  find 
words  for  what,  in  circumstances  like  mine,  II 
ought  to  say  to  each  here  present  in  particular, 
and  all  in  general.  Wherever  I  direct  my  eyes, 
they  are  saluted  with  a  countenance,  which,  though 
entitled  to  reproach  me,  seems  to  hold  forth 
promises  of  pardon :  but  perhaps,  even  from 
guilt  like  mine,  some  good  may  be  extracted ; 
and  my  son,  when  he  shall  be  blest  with  a  wife, 
lovely  and  virtuous  as  his  mother,  will  recollect  I 
the  follies  of  his  father,  and  avoid  his  fate. 

Penrud.  Here  we  conclude.  We  all  have  cause  t 
of  thankfulness,  but  I  the  most ;  fori  have  escaped  ' 
the  perils  of  prosperity.  The  sudden  onset  stagger- 
ed me  ;  but  temperate  recollection,  and  the  warning 
calls  of  some  here  present,  taught  me  to  know  that 
the  true  use  of  riches  is  to  share  them  with  the 
worthy  ;  and  the  sole  remedy  for  injuries,  to  forgive 
them.  [Exeunt^ 
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ACT  i. 

Scene  I. — A  Drawing-room. 
Enter  MRS.  Johnson,  crossing  the  stage,  a  Boy 
following. 
Mrs. J.  Here,  Betty,  Dick!  where  are  ye? 
Don't  you  see  my  Lord  Sparkle's  carriage  1  I  shall 
have  ray  lodgers  disturbed  with  their  thundering. 
What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  can  bring  him  here 
at  this  time  in  the  morning?  Here  he  comes, 
looking  like  a  rake  as  he  is. 

£n<er  Lord  SvK'RKl.'e., yawning. 

Lord  S.  Bid  'em  turn  ;  I  sba'n't  stay  a  moment. 
So,  Mrs.  Johnson,  I  pulled  the  string  just  to  see 
how  your  sylvans  go  on. 

Mrs.  J.  As  usual,  my  lord  :  but,  bless  me!  how 
early  your  lordship  is. 

Lords.  How  late,  you  mean.  I  have  not  been 
in  bed  since  yesterday  at  one.  I  am  going  home 
now  to  rest  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  to  the 
drawing-room.  But  what  are  the  two  rustics 
about?  I  have  not  been  plagued  with  them  these 
three  or  four  days. 

Mrs.  J.  They  are  now  out. 

Lords.  I  supposed  that,  or  I  should  not  have 
called.  But,  pr  ythee,  do  they  talk  of  returning 
to  their  native  woods  again  ? 

Mrs.  J.  Oh  no,  sir!  the  young  gentleman  seems 
to  have  very  different  ideas :  miss  too  has  great 
apirits,  though  she  seeras,  now  and  then,  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  with  herself. 


Lords.  Do  with  herself!  Why  don't  yon  per- 
suade her  to  go  back  to  Cornwalll  You  should 
tell  'em  what  a  vile  place  London  is,  full  of  snares, 
and  debaucheries,  and  witchcrafts.  You  don't 
preach  to  'em,  Johnson. 

Mrs.  J.  Indeed  I  do,  my  lord  ;  and  their  coa- 
stant  answer  is,  "  Oh  !  Lord  Sparkle  is  our  friend. 
Lord  Sparkle  would  take  it  amiss  if  we  should  go  ; 
'twould  look  like  distrusting  his  lordship." 

Lord  S.  Was  ever  man  so  hampered  ?  Two 
fools !  to  mistake  common  forms  and  civilities  for 
attachments. 

Mrs.  J.  I  fear,  my  lord,  towards  the  young  lady 
something  more  than  forms — 

Lord  S.  Never,  upon  my  honour!  I  kissed  her ; 
so  I  did  all  the  women  in  the  parish  ;  the  septen- 
nial ceremony.  The  brother  I  used  to  drink  vile 
port  with,  listen  to  his  village  stories,  call  his  vul- 
garity wit,  and  his  impudence  spirit ;  was  not  that 
fatigue  and  mortification  enough,  but  I  must  be 
bored  with  'em  here  in  town? 

Mrs.  J.  But  miss,  sir,  talks  of  pressing  invita- 
tions and  letters,  and — 

Lord  S.  Things  of  course ;  they  had  influence, 
and  got  me  the  borough:  I,  in  return,  said  she 
was  the  most  charming  girl  in  the  world ;  that  I 
adored  her;  and  some  few  things  that  every  body 
says  on  such  occasions,  and  nobody  thinks  of. 

Mrs.  J.  But  it  appears  that  miss  did  think — 

Lord  S.  Yes,  faitli  ;  and  on  my  writing  a  civil 
note  that  I  should  be  happy  to  see  them  in  town, 
ct  ctptera,  t!;ov  fnolc  me  at  mv  word  ;  and  beTore  I 
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thonglit  the  letter  had  reached 'em,  they  were  in 
my  house,  all  joy  and  congratulation,  I  didn't 
choose  to  be  encumbered  with  'em,  so  placed 'em 
with  you.  The  boy  was  at  first  amusing;  but  our 
circles  have  had  him,  and  I  must  be  rid  of  him. 

Mrs.  J.  I  must  say,  I  wish  I  were  quit  of  them 
at  preseut ;  for  my  constant  lodger,  Mr.  Belville, 
came  to  townlast  night,  and  he  wants  this  drawing- 
room  to  himself ;  he's  obliged  to  share  it  now  with 
Mr.  Pendragon  and  his  sister. 

Lords.  Eh!  Belville?  'Gad,  that's  lucky! 
there  is  not  a  fellow  in  town  better  received  by  the 
■women.  Throw  the  girl  in  his  way,  and  get  quit 
of  her  at  once, 

Mrs.  J.  If  you  mean  dishonestly,  my  lord,  you 
have  mistaken  your  person  :  I  did  not  live  so  many 
years  with  your  mother  to  be  capable  of  such  a 
thing.     Ah  f  my  lord,  if  my  lady  were  living — 

Lords.  She  would  scold  to  little  purpose ;  and 
you  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble.  I  tell  yon  I 
care  nothing  about  the  girl  ;  I  merely  want  to  get 
rid  of  her,  and  you  must  assist  me.  {Mrs.  Johnson 
turns  from  him  with  disgust.)  Heyday !  the  nicety 
of  your  ladyship's  honour  is  piqued!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
the  mistress  of  a  lodging-house  !  Biendrole;  ha, 
ha,  ha !  [Exit  Mrs.  Johnson.']  But  who  is  this 
hobbling  up  stairs  ?  Ha  !  old  Cato  the  censor,  my 
honourable  cousin!  What  the  devil  shall  I  do?  No 
avoiding  him,  however. 

Enter  FiTZHERBERT. 

I  wish  I  had  been  out  of  the  house,  Fitzherbert, 
before  you  appeared ;  I  know  I  shall  not  escape 
without  some  abuse. 

Fitz.  I  never  throw  away  reproof,  where  there 
are  no  hopes  of  amendment — your  lordship  is  safe. 

Lord  S.  Am  I  to  take  that  for  wit  ? 

Fitz.  No  ;  for  then  I  fear  you  would  not  under- 
stand it. 

Lords.  I  want  you  to  teach  me  some  of  that 
happy  ease  which  you  possess  in  your  rudeness  ; 
'twould  be  to  me  an  acquisition.  I  am  eternally 
getting  into  the  most  horrid  scrapes,  merely  by 
politeness  and  good  breeding.  Here  are  two  per- 
sons now  in  this  house,  for  instance — 

Fitz.  Who  do  not  know  that  the  language  of 
what  you  call  politeness,  differs  from  that  of  truth 
and  honour.  You  see  I  know  those  to  whom  j'ou 
allude.  But  we  only  lose  time.  Good  day,  my 
lord. 

Lords.  Lose  time!  ha,  ha,  ha!  Why,  of  what 
value  can  time  be  to  youl  the  greatest  enemy  you 
have  ;  adding  every  day  to  your  wrinkles  and  ill- 
humour.  I'll  prove  to  you  now,  that  I  have  em- 
ployed the  last  twelve  hours  to  better  purpose  than 
you  have.  Nine  of  them  you  slept  away  ;  the  last 
three  you  have  been  running  about  town,  snarling, 
and  making  people  uneasy  with  themselves ;  whilst 
I  have  been  sitting  peaceably  at  Weltjie's,  where 
I  have  won — guess  what? 

Fitz.  Half  as  much  as  you  lost  yesterday ;  a  thou- 
sand or  two  guineas,  perhaps. 

Lords,  Guineas!  Pho,  you  are  jesting!  Gui- 
neas are  as  scarce  with  us  as  in  the  coders  of  the 
congress.  Like  them  we  stake  with  counters,  and 
play  for  solid  earth. 

JFi<2.  Well!     (Impatiently.) 

Lords.  Bullion  is  a  mercantile  kind  of  wealth, 
passing  through  the  hands  of  dry-salters,  vinegar- 
merchants,  and  lord-mayors.  Our  goddess  holds 
a  cornucopia  instead  of  a  purse,  from  which  she 
pours  corn-fields,  fruitful  valleys,  and  rich  herds. 
This  morning  she  popped  into  my  dice-box  a  snug 
villa,  five  hundred  acres,  arable  and  pasture,  with 
the  next  presentation  to  the  living  of  Guzzleton. 

Fitz.  A  church-living  in  a  dice-box !  Well, 
well,  I  suppose  it  will  be  bestowed  as  worthily  as 


it  was  gained!     Good  day,  my  lord,  good   day! 
(  Tu  rns  from  h  itn . ) 

Lord  S.  Good  night,  Crabtree,  good  night ! 

Enter  a-Servant. 

Tell  Belville  I  called  to  congratulate  his  escape 
from  the  stupid  country.     (Going.) 

Fitz.  My  lord! 

Lords.  Sir! 

Fitz.  I  am  going  this   morning  to  visit  Ladj 
Bell  Bloomer.    I   give  you  this  intimation,  that  i 
we  may  not  risk  another  rencontre. 

Lords.  Civilly  designed;  and  for  the  same 
polite  reason  I  inform  you,  that  I  shall  be  there  in 
the  evening.  [Exit. 

Fitz.  Your  master  in  bed  yet ;  what  time  was 
he  in  town  yesterday? 

Serv,  Late,  sir.  We  should  have  been  earlier, 
but  we  met  with  Sir  Harry  Hairbrain  on  the  road, 
with  his  new  fox-hounds ;  fell  in  with  the  hunt  at  I 
Bagshot,  broke  cover,  run  the  first  burst  across  i 
the  heath  towards  Datchet ;  she  then  took  right  I 
an  end  for  Egham,  sunk  the  wind  upon  us  as  far  as  i 
Stainep,  where  Reynard  took  the  road  to  Oxford, 
and  we  the  route  to  toWn,  sir.     (Bows.) 

Fitz.  Very  geographical,  indeed,  sir.  Now, 
pray  inform  your  master — Oh,  here  we  come  ! 

Enter  Belville,  in  a  robe  de  chambre. 

Just  risen  from  your  pillow  !    Are  yon  not  ashamed  I 
of  this?  A  fox-hunter,  and  in  bed  at  eleven  ! 

Bel.  My  dear,  morose,   charming,  quarrelsome, , 
old  friend,  I  am  ever  in  character !  In  the  country, , 
I  defy  fatigue  and  hardship.     Up  before  the  lazy  i 
slut,  Aurora,  has  put  on  her  pink-coloured  gown  i 
to  captivate  the  plough-boys ;  scamper  over  hedge  ■ 
and  ditch  ;  dead  with  hunger,  alight  at  a  cottage, 
drink  milk  from  the  hands  of  a  brown  wench,  and  I 
eat  from  a  wooden  platter.     In  town,  I  am   a  fine  ' 
gentleman;  have  my  c\othes  au  dernier goill ;  dine 
on  made  dishes  ;  drink  burgundy  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
am  everywhere  the  ton. 

Fitz.  So  much  the  worse,  so  much  the  worse, 
young  man  !  to  be  the  ton  where  vice  and  folly  are 
the  ruling  deities,  prove  that  you  must  be  some- 
times a  fool,  at  others  a — 

Bel.  Psha !  you  satirists,  like  moles,  shut  your  ' 
eyes  to  the  light,  and  grope  about  for  the  dark  side 
of  the  human  character:  there  is  a  great  deal  of  I 
good  sense  and  good  meaning  in  the  world.  As  for  • 
its  follies,  I  think  folly  a  mighty  pleasant  thing;  at  i 
least  to  play  the  fool  gracefully,  requires  more  ta- 
lents than  would  set  up  a  dozen  cynics. 

Fitz.  Then  half  the  peoj>le  I  know  must  have  J 
wonderful  talents,  for  they  have  been  playing  the; 
fool  from  sixteen  to  sixty.  Apropos  !  I  found  my  ' 
precious  kinsman.  Lord  Sparkle,  here. 

Bel.  Ay,  there's  an  instance  of  the  happy  effects  i 
of  total  indifference   to  the  sage  maxims  you  re- 
commend. 

Fitz.  Happy  effects  do  you  call  them? 

Bel.  Most  triumphant!  Who  so  much  admired? 
Who  so  much  the  fashion?  The  general  favourite 
of  the  ladies,  and  the  common  object  of  imitation  i 
with  the  men  !  Is  not  Lord  Sparkle  the  happy  ' 
man  who  is  to  carry  the  rich  and  charming  widow. 
Lady  Bell  Bloomer,  from  so  many  rivals?  And 
will  not  you,  after  quarrelling  with  him  halfyouc 
life,  leave  him  a  fine  estate  at  the  end  of  it? 

Fitz.  No,  no! — I  tell  you,  no!  (  With  warmth.) 

Bel.  Nay,  his  success  with  the  widow  is  certain. 
He  boasts  his  triumph  everywhere;  and  as  she  is 
such  a  favourite  of  your's,  everything  else  will 
follow.  I 

Fitz.  No;  for  if  she  marries  Sparkle,  she  will 
be  no  longer  a  favourite ;  yet  she  receives  him  with 
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a  degree  of  distinction   that  sometimes   makes  me 
fear  it. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Beaucharap.  [Exit. 

Fitz.  Oh  !  I  expected  him  to  call  on  you  this 
morning.  Yon  must  obtain  his  confidence  ;  it  will 
assist  me  in  my  designs.  When  I  found  myself 
disappointed  in  ray  hopes  of  his  lordship,  I  select- 
ed Beauchamp  from  the  younger  branches  of  my 
family ;  but  of  this  he  knows  nothing,  and  thinks 
himself  under  high  obligations  to  the  patronage  of 
the  peer ;  an  error  in  which  I  wish  him  to  continue, 
as  it  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  proving  them 
both.  But  here  he  comes  !  This  way  I  can  avoid 
him.  [^Exit. 

Enter  Beauchamp. 

Bel.  Beauchamp  !  and  in  regimentals  ! — Why, 
pr'ythee,  George,  what  spirit  has  seized  thee  now? 
When  I  saw  thee  last,  thou  wert  devoted  to  the 
grave  profession  of  the  law,  or  the  oliurch  ;  and  I 
expected  to  have  seen  thee  enveloped  in  a  wig, 
wrangling  at  the  bar ;  or  seated  in  a  fat  bejiefice, 
receiving  tytbe-pigs  and  poultrj'. 

Beau.  Those,  Belville,  were  my  school  designs  ; 
bat  the  fire  of  youth  gave  me  ardours  of  a  different 
sort.  The  heroes  of  the  Areopagus  and  the  forum 
have  yielded  to  those  of  Marathon  ,  and  I  feel  that 
whilst  my  country  is  struggling  amidst  surrounding 
foes,  I  ought  not  to  devote  a  life  to  learned  indo- 
lence, that  might  be  gloriously  hazarded  in  her 
defence. 

Bel.  I  dare  swear  this  heroic  spirit  springs  from 
the  whim  of  some  fine  lady,  who  fancied  you  would 
be  a  smarter  fellow  in  a  cockade  and  gorget,  than 
in  a  stiff  band  and  periwig. 

Beau.  If  your  insinuation  means  that  my  heart 
has  not  been  insensible  of  the  charms  of  some  fair 
lady,  you  are  right ;  but  ray  transformation  is  ow- 
ing to  no  whim  of  her's  ;  for  oh  I  Charles,  she 
never  yet  condescended  to  make  me  the  object  of 
her  thoughts. 

Bel.  Modest  too  !  Ay,  you  were  right  to  give  up 
the  law. — But  who,  pray,  may  this  exalted  fair 
one  be  who  never  condescended  ? 

Beau.  I  never  suffer  my  lips  to  wanton  with  the 
charming  sounds  that  form  her  name.  The  lady 
has  beauty,  wit,  and  spirit;  but,  above  all,  a 
mind.  Is  it  possible,  Charles,  to  love  a  woman 
without  a  mind? 

Bel.  Has  she  a  mind  for  you  ?  that  is  the  most 
important  question. 

Beau.  I  dare  not  feed  my  passion  with  so  pre- 
sumptuous a  hope  ;  yet  I  would  not  extinguish  it 
if  I  could  ;  for  it  is  not  a  love  that  tempts  me  into 
comers  to  wear  out  my  days  in  complaints  ;  it 
prompts  me  to  use  them  for  the  most  important 
purposes:  the  ardours  it  gives  me  shall  be  felt  in 
the  land  of  our  eueraies  ;  they  shall  know  how  well 
I  love. 

Bel.  Pho  !  pho  !  this  is  the  gallantry  of  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  one;  the  kind  of  pas- 
sion that  animated  our  fathers  in  the  fields  of 
Cressy  and  Poictiers.  Why,  no  beauty  of  our 
age,  man,  will  be  won  in  this  style. — Now,  sup- 
pose yourself  at  the  opera.  (Looks  through  his 
hand.)  'Gad,  that's  a  fine  girl ! — Twenty  thousand, 
vou  say?  t  think  I'll  have  her. — Yes,  she'll  do. 
I — I  must  have  her.  I'll  call  on  her  to-morrow, 
and  tell  her  so.  Have  you  spirit  and  courage 
enough  for  that,  my  Achilles  1 

Beau.  No,  truly. 

Bel.  Thengiveup  all  thoughts  of  beingreceived. 

Beau.  I  have  no  thoughts  of  hazarding  a  recep- 
tion. The  pride  of  birth,  and  a  few  hundreds  for 
my  education,  were  the  sole  patrimony  the  impru- 
dence of  a  father  left  me.  My  relation.  Lord 
Sparkle,  has  procured  for  me  a  commission.     Ge- 


nerously to  offer  that,  and  a  knapsack  to  a  lady  of 
five  thousand  a  year,  would  be  properly  answered 
by  a  contemptuous  dismission. 

Bel.  But  suppose  she  should  take  a  fancy  to 
your  knapsack  1 

Beau.  That  would  reduce  me  to  the  necessity  of 
depriving  myself  of  a  happiness  I  would  die  to  ob- 
tain ;  for  never  can  I  submit  to  be  quartered  on  a 
wife's  fortune,  whilst  I  have  a  sword  to  carve  sub- 
sistence for  myself. 

Bel.  That  may  be  in  the  great  style,  but  'tis 
scarcely  in  the  polite.  Will  you  take  chocolate  in 
my  dressing-room  ? 

Beau.  No,  I  am  going  to  take  orders  at  my  co- 
lonel's.    Where  shall  we  meet  in  the  evening? 

Bel.  Faith,  'tis  impossible  to  tell.  I  commit 
myself  to  chance  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and 
shall  finish  it  as  she  directs.  lExeunt. 

Scene  II. — An  Apartment  at  Clarinda's. 

Enter  Clarinda,    reading  a  catalogue,  followed 
by  Tiffany. 

Cla.  Poor  Lady  Squander !  So  Christie  has  her 
jewels  and  furniture  at  last !- — I  must  go  to  the  sale. 
Mark  that  Dresden  service,  and  the  pearls.  (Gives 
the  catalogue  to  Tiffany.")  It  must  be  a  great  com- 
fort to  her  to  see  her  jewels  worn  by  her  friends. 
Who  were  here  last  night'?  (Sits  down,  and  takes 
some  cards  from  the  table.)  I  came  home  so  late,  I 
forgot  to  inquire.  Mrs.  Jessamy — Lady  Racket — 
Miss  Belvoir — Lord  Sparkle — (Startsnp.) — Lord 
Sparkle  here  !  Oh,  heavens  and  earth  !  what  pos- 
sessed me  to  go  to  Lady  Price's  1  I  wish  she,  and 
her  concert  of  three  fiddles  and  a  flute,  had  been 
playing  to  her  kids  on  the  Welsh  mountains ! — 
Why  did  yon  persuade  me  to  go  out  last  night  1 

Tif.  Dear  ma'am,  you  seemed  so  low-spirited, 
that  I  thought— 

Cla.  I  missed  him  everywhere !  At  four  places 
he  was  just  gone  as  I  came  in.  But  what  does  it 
signify'!  'Twas  Lady  Bell  Bloomer  he  was  seeking, 
I  dare  swear  :  his  attachment  to  the  relict  is  every- 
where the  subject.  Hang  those  widows  !  I  really 
believe  there's  something  c.abalistical  in  their 
names.  No  less  than  fourteen  fine  young  fellows 
of  fortune  have  been  drawn  into  the  matrimonial 
noose  by  them  since  last  February.  'Tis  well  they 
were  threatened  with  imprisonment,  or  we  should 
not  have  had  an  unmarried  infant  above  seventeen, 
between  Charing-cross  and  Portraan-square. 

Tif.  Well,  I  am  sure  I  wish  Lady  Bell  was  mar- 
ried;  she's  always  putting  you  out  of  temper. 

Cla.  Have  I  not  cause !  Till  she  broke  upon  the 
town,  I  was  at  the  top  of  fashion  ;  you  know  I  was. 
My  dress,  my  equipage,  my  furniture,  and  myself, 
were  the  criterions  of  taste  ;  but  a  new  French 
chambermaid  enabled  her  ladyship,  at  one  stroke, 
to  turn  the  tide  against  me. 

Tif.  Ay,  I  don't  know  what  good  these  made- 
moiselles— 

Cla.  But,  Tiffany,  she  is  to  be  at  court  to-day, 
out  of  mourning  for  the  first  time.  I  am  resolved 
to  be  there. — No,  I  won't  go  neither,  now  I  think 
on't;  if  she  should  really  outshine  me,  her  triumph 
will  be  increased  by  my  being  witness  to  it.  I 
won't  go  to  St.  James's ;  but  I'll  go  to  her  rout 
this  evening  ;  and,  if 'tis  possible,  prevent  Lord 
Sparkle's  being  particular  to  her.  Perhaps  that 
will  put  her  in  an  ill-humour,  and  then  the  advan- 
tage will  be  on  my  side.  [Exit. 

Tif.  Mercy  on  us  !  To  be  a  chambermaid  to  a 
miss  on  the  brink  of  thirtj',  requires  as  good  politics 
as  being  prime  minister!  Now,  if  she  should  not 
rise  from  her  toilette  quite  in  looks  to-day,  or  if 
the  desertion  of  a  lover  or  the  victory  of  a  rival 
should  happen,  ten  to  one  but  I  shall  be  forced  to 
resign,  without  even  a  pension  to  retire  on.  [Exit. 
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ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — An  elegant  Apartment  at  Lady  Sell 
Bloomer's, 

Enter  JULIA,  with  papers  in  her  hand, 

Julia,  What  an  invaluable  treasure!  Those 
dear  papers,  that  have  lain  within  the  frigid  walls 
of  a  convent,  insensible  and  uninteresting  to 
every  one  aroand  them,  contain  for  me  a  world  of 
happiness.  He  is  in  England!  How  little  he  sus- 
pects that  I  too  am  here  ! 

Enter  KiTTY. 

Kitty.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  will  be  here  immediately, 
madam. 

Julia.  Mr.  Fitzherbert"?  Very  well.  Has  Lady 
Bell  finished  dressing  yet? 

Kitty.  (^Speaks  extremely  fast.)  No,  ma'am.  Mr. 
Crape,  the  hair-dresser,  has  been  with  her  these 
three  hours,  and  her  maid  is  running  here  and 
there,  and  Mr.  John  flying  about  to  milliners  and 
perfumers,  and  the  new  vis-a-vis  at  the  door  to 
carry  her  ladyship  to  court. — Everything  black 
banished,  and  the  liveries  come  home  shining  with 
silver;  and  the  moment  she's  gone  out,  every- 
body will  be  in  such  a  delightful  hurry  about  the 
rout  that  her  ladyship  is  to  give  this  evening,  that 
they  say  all  the  world — 

Julia.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Pr'y thee,  stop.  I  can't  won- 
der if  Lady  Bell  should  be  transported  at  dropping 
her  weeds,  for  it  seems  to  have  turned  the  heads 
of  the  whole  family. 

Kitty.  Oh!  dearee,  ma'am ,  to  be  sure  ;  for  now 
we  shall  be  so  gay  !  Lady  Bell  has  such  fine  spirits! 
— And  'tis  well  she  has  ;  for  the  servants  tell  me, 
their  old  master  would  have  broke  his  heart  else. 
They  all  adore  her.  I  wish  you  were  a  little  gayer, 
ma'am.  Somehow  we  are  so  dull.  'Tis  a  wonder 
so  young  and  so  pretty  a  lady — 

Julia.  Don't  run  into  impertinence.  I  have  nei- 
ther the  taste  nor  talents  for  public  life  that  Lady 
Bell  Bloomer  has. 

Kitty.  Laws,  ma'am, 'tis  all  use!  You  are  al- 
ways at  home  ;  but  Lady  Bell  knows  that  wit  and 
a  fine  person  are  not  given  for  a  fire-side  at  home. 
(^Drawls.)  She  shines  every  evening  in  half  the 
bouses  of  half-a-dozen  parishes ;  and  the  next 
morning  we  have  stan/.as  in  the  Bevy  of  Beauties, 
and  sonnets,  and  billet-doux,  and  all  the  fine  things 
that  fine  ladies  are  so  fond  of. 

Julia.  I  can  bear  your  freedoms  no  longer. 
Carry  these  flowers,  with  my  compliments,  and 
tell  her  ladyship  I  sent  to  Richmond  for  them,  as  I 
know  her  fondness  for  natural  bouquets;  and  bid 
Harry  deny  rae  to  everybody  this  morning,  except 
Mr.  Fitzherbert.  ^Exit  Kitty. 

Enter  FiTZHERBERT. 

Fitz.  HapjMly  excepted,  my  dear  ward!  but  I 
suppose  you  heard  my  step,  and  threw  in  my  name 
for  a  douceur.  I  can  hardly  believe,  that  when 
you  shut  your  doors  on  youth  and  flattery,  you 
would  open  them  to  a  cross  old  man,  who  seldom 
entertains  you  with  anything  but  your  faults. 

Julia.  How  you  mistake,  sir !  You  are  the 
greatest  flatterer  I  have;  your  whole  conduct  flat- 
ters me  with  esteem  and  love  ;  and  as  you  do  not 
6<juander  these  things — (Smiles.) 

Fitz.  There  I  must  correct  you.  I  do  squander 
them  on  few  objects  indeed  ;  and  they  are  propor- 
tionably  warmer.  I  feel  attachments  fifty  times  as 
strong  as  your  good-humoured,  sitiiling  people, 
who  are  every  one's  humble  servant,  and  every- 
body's friend.     Where  is  Lady  Bell? 

Julia.  Yet  at  her  toilette,  I  believe.  My  dear 
sir,  I  am  every  hour  more  grateful  to  you  for  hav- 
ing given  me  so  charming  a  friend. 


Fitz.  So  I  would  have  you.  When  yon  came 
from  France,  I  prevailed  on  her  ladyship  to  allovr 
you  her  society,  that  you  might  add  to  the  polish 
of  elegant  manners,  the  graces  of  an  elegant  mind. 
—Here  she  comes;  her  tongue  and  her  heels  keep- 
ing time. 

Enter  LadY  Bell  Bloomer. 

Ay,  ay,  if  all  the  women  in  the  world  were  prat- 
ing young  widows,  love  and  gallantry  would  die 
away,  and  our  men  grow  reasonable  and  discreet. 

Lady  B.  Oh,  you  monster !  But  I  am  in  »ach 
divine  spirits,  that  nothing  you  can  say  can  destroy 
them.  My  sweet  Julia,  what  a  bouquet !  Lady 
Myrtle  will  expire.  She  was  so  enveloped  in 
flowers  and  evergreens  last  night,  that  she  looked 
like  the  picture  of  Fair  Rosamond  in  her  bower. — 
My  dear  Fitz,  do  you  know  we  dined  yesterday 
in  Hill-street,  and  had  the  fortitude  to  stay  till 
eleven. 

Julia.  I  was  tired  to  death  with  the  fatiguing 
visit. 

liady  B.  Now  I,  on  the  contrary,  came  away 
with  fresh  relish  for  society.  The  persevering 
civility  of  Sir  Andrew,  and  the  mawkish  insipidity 
of  his  tall  daughter,  act  like  olives  :  you  can't  en- 
dure them  on  your  palate,  but  they  heighten  the 
gusto  of  your  tokay. 

Fitz.  "Then  I  advise  your  ladyship  to  serve  up 
Sir  Andrew  and  his  daughter  at  your  next  enter- 
tainment. 

Lady  B.  So  I  would,  only  one  can't  remove  'em 
with  the  dessert.  But  how  do  you  like  me  1  Don't 
you  think  I  shall  make  a  thousand  conquests  to- 
day ? 

Fitz.  Doubtless,  if  you  meet  with  so  many  fools. 
But,  pray,  which  of  those  you  have  already  made 
will  be  the  most  flattered  by  all  these  gay  insignia 
of  your  liberty  1 

Lady  B.  Probably  he  whom  it  least  concerns. 

Jidia.   Pray  tell  us  which  is  that? 

Lady  B.  Oh,  heavens !  to  answer  that  requires 
more  reflection  than  I  have  ever  given  the  subject. 

Julia.  Should  you  build  a  temple  to  your  lovers, 
I  fancy  we  should  find  Lord  Sparkle's  name  on  the 
altar. 

Lady  B.  Oh!  Lord  Sparkle!  Who  can  resist 
the  gay,  the  elegant,  the  all-conquering  Lord 
Sparkle  1  the  most  distinguished  feather  in  the 
plume  of  fashion  ;  without  that  barbarous  strength 
of  mind  which  gives  importance  to  virtues  or  to 
vices.  Fashionable,  because  he's  well-dressed  ; 
brilliant,  because  he's  of  the  first  clubs,  and  uses 
his  borrowed  wit  like  his  borrowed  gold — as  though 
it  were  his  own. 

Fitz.  Why,  now,  this  man,  whom  you  under- 
stand so  well,  you  receive,  as  though  his  tinsel 
were  pure  gold. 

LadyB.  Ay,  to  be  sure  !  tinsel  is  just  as  well 
for  shew. 

Fitz.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  sunshine  for 
Lord  Sparkle,  will  you  not  throw  a  ray  on  the 
spirited,  modest  Beauchamp  1 

Lady  B.  Were  I  so  inclined,  to  make  it  wel- 
come, I  must  change  my  fan  for  a  spear,  my  fea- 
thers for  a  helmet,  and  stand  forth  a  Thalestris. 
You  know  his  mislress  is  war.  {Sighs.)  But 
why  do  I  trifle  thus  1 — The  hour  of  triumph  is  at 
hand. 

Fitz.  Of  what? 

Lady  B.  The  moment  of  triumph ! — Anglice,  the 
moment  when,  having  shewn  myself  at  half  the 
houses  in  St.  George's,  I  am  set  down  at  St. 
James's,  my  fellows  standing  on  each  hand,  as  I 
descend — the  whisper  flying  through  the  crowd, 
"Who  is  she?  who  is  that  sweet  creature  ?  One 
of  the  four  heiresses'!"  "  No,  she's  a  foreign  am- 
bassadress."    I   ascend  the  stairs — move  slowly 
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through  the  rooms — drop  my  fan — incommode  my 
boaquet — stay  to  adjast  it,  that  the  little  gentry 
may  have  time  to  fix  their  admiration  ;  again  move 
on — enter  the  drawing-room — throw  a  flying  glance 
round  the  circle,  and  see  nothing  but  spite  in  the 
eyes  of  the  women,  and  a  thousand  nameless  things 
in  those  of  the  men. 

Julia.  The  very  soul  of  giddiness. 

Lady  B.  The  very  soul  of  happiness!  Can  I  be 
lessl  Think  of  a  widow  just  emerged  from  her 
•weeds  for  a  husband  to  whom  her  father,  not  her 
heart,  united  her,  my  jointure  elegant,  my  figure 
charming — deny  it  if  you  dare!  Pleasure,  fortune, 
youth,  health,  all  opening  their  stores  before  me; 
whilst  innocence  and  conscious  honour  shall  be  my 
handmaids,  and  guide  me  in  safety  through  the 
dangerous  ordeal. 

Fitz,  To  your  innocence  and  conscious  honour 
add,  if  you  have  time,  {archly,)  a  little  prudence, 
or  your  sentinels  may  be  surprised  asleep,  and 
you  reduced  to  a  disgraceful  capitulation. 

Lady  B.  Oh !  I'm  mistress  of  ray  whole  situa- 
tion, and  cannot  be  surprised.  But,  heavens!  I 
am  losing  a  conquest  every  moment  I  stay  !  The 
loves  and  pleasures  have  prepared  their  rosy  gar- 
lands, my  triumphal  car  is  waiting,  and  my  proud 
steeds  neighing  to  be  gone  ! — Away  to  victory  ! 

[Exit. 

Fitz.  A  charming  woman,  Julia!  She  conceals 
a  fine  understanding  under  apparent  giddiness ; 
and  a  most  sensible  heart  beneath  an  air  of  indif- 
ference. 

Julia.  Yes,  I  believe  her  ladyship's  lieart  is 
more  sensible  than  she  allows  to  herself.  I  rally 
her  on  Lord  Sparkle,  but  it  is  Mr.  Beauchamp  ; 
■whose  name  is  never  mentioned  but  her  cheeks  tell 
such  blushing  truths,  as  she  would  never  forgive 
me  for  observing. 

Fitz.  Upon  my  word,  you  seem  well  acquainted 
with  your  friend's  heart !  Will  yon  be  equally 
frank  as  to  your  own? 

Julia.  Sir! — my  heart?    {In  confusion.) 

Fitz.  Yes,  will  you  assist  me  in  reading  it  1 

Julia.  To  be  sure,  sir. 

Fitz.  Then  tell  me,  if  amongst  the  painted, 
powdered,  gilded  moths  whom  your  beauty  or  for- 
tune have  allured,  is  there  one  whom  yon  would 
honour  with  your  hand?  Ay,  take  time  ;  I  would 
not  have  you  precipitate. 

Julia.  No,  sir ;  not  one.     {Hesitating.) 

Fitz.  I  depend  on  your  truth,  and  on  that  as- 
surance inform  you,  that  a  friend  of  mine  is  ar- 
rived in  town,  whom  I  mean  this  morning  to  pre- 
sent to  you. 

Julia.  As  a — 

Fitz.  As  a  lover,  who  has  my  warmest  wishes 
that  he  may  become  your  husband. 

Julia.  Do  I  know  the  person  for  whom  you  are 
thus  interested,  sir? 

Fitz.  Yon  do  not;  but  I  have  had  long  intimacy 
with  him,  and  'tis  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart  to 
see  him  and  Julia  Manners  united. 

Julia.  I  trust,  sir,  you  will  allow — 

i^i<z.  Be  under  no  apprehensions.  Much  as  I'm 
interested  in  this  union,  your  inclinations  shall  be 
attended  to.  I  am  now  going  to  your  lover,  and 
shall  introduce  him  to  you  this  morning.  Come, 
don't  look  so  distressed,  child,  at  the  approach  of 
that  period  which  will  give  you  dignity  and  cha- 
racter in  society.  The  marriage  state  is  that  in 
which  your  sex  evinces  its  importance  ;  and  where, 
in  the  interesting  circle  of  domestic  duties,  a  wo- 
man has  room  to  exercise  every  virtue  that  consti- 
tutes the  great  and  the  amiable.  [Exit. 
_  Julia.  The  moment  I  so  much  dreaded  is  ar- 
rived !  How  shall  I  reveal  to  my  guardian,  and 
to  Lady  Bell,  that  I  am  married?  that  I  have  al- 
ready dared  to  take  on  me  those  important  duties? 


I  must  not  reveal  it ;  my  solemn  promise  to  my 
husband — But  where  is  he?  Oh!  I  must  write  to 
him  this  moment,  that  I  may  not  be  left  defence- 
less to  brave  the  storm  of  offended  authority  and 
love.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — Belvilles  Lodgings. 

Enter  Belville,  dressed. 
Bel.  Let  my  trunks  be  ready,  and  the  chaise  at 
the  door  to-morrow   morning  by  six,  for  I  shall 
dine  in  Dover.    {To  a  Servant  without.) 

Enter  Fitzherbert. 

Fitz.  Ha  !  just  in  time,  I  see  !  You  are  ready 
plumed  for  flight. 

Bel.  True ;  but  my  flight  would  have  been  to 
you.  Impatient  to  know  the  cause  of  your  sum- 
moning me  from  the  Dryads  and  Hamadryads  of 
Berkshire,  your  letter  reached  me  at  the  very  in- 
stant I  were  setting  out  for  Dover  in  my  way  to 
Paris. 

Fitz.  Paris! 

Bel.  Yes. 

Fitz.  Pho,  pho!  stay  where  you  are,  stay  where 
you  are  !  The  great  turnpike  between  Dover  and 
Calais,  is  a  road  destructive  to  this  kingdom  ;  and 
I  wish  there  were  toll-gates  erected  on  its  confines, 
to  restrain  with  a  heavy  tax  the  number  of  its 
travellers. 

Bel.  I  fear  the  tax  would  be  more  generally  felt 
than  the  benefit ;  for  it  would  restrain  not  only 
the  folly-mongers  and  the  fashion-mongers,  but 
the  rational  inquirer  and  the  travelling  connois- 
seur. 

Fitz.  So  much  the  better  !  so  much  the  better ! 
Our  travelling  philosophers  have  done  more  to- 
wards destroying  the  nerves  of  their  country,  than 
all  the  politics  of  France.  Heyday!  who's  this? 
Oh !  the  Cornish  lad,  I  suppose,  whom  Lord 
Sparkle  placed  here. 

Bel.  (Laughing.)  Yes,  an  odd  being!  He  was 
designed  by  nature  for  a  clodpole;  but  the  notice 
of  a  peer  overset  the  little  understanding  he  had, 
and  so  he  commenced  fine  gentleman.  He  has  a 
sister  with  him,  who  ran  wild  upon  the  commons 
till  her  father's  death;  but  she  fancies  herself  a 
wit,  and  satirizes  Bi'uin.    Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Pendragon. 

Pen.  My  dear  fellow-lodger,  I'm  come  to — Oh! 
your  servant,  sir!  {To  Fitzherbert.)  Is  this  gen- 
tleman a  friend  of  your's  ? 

Bel.  He  is. 

Pen.  Your  hand,  sir!  {Passes  Bel.  and  stands 
between  them. )  If  you  are  Mr.  Belville's  friend, 
you  are  my  friend,  and  we  are  all  friends :  I  soon 
make  acquaintance, 

Fitz.  A  great  happiness  ! 

Pen.  Yes,  so  it  is,  and  very  polite  too.  I  have 
been  in  the  great  world  almost  six  weeks,  and  can 
see  no  difference  between  the  great  world  and  the 
little  world,  only  that  they've  no  ceremony;  and 
so  as  that's  the  mark  of  good  breeding,  I  tries  to 
hit  it  off. 

Fitz,  With  success. 

Pen.  To  convince  you  of  that,  I'll  tell  you  a 
devilish  good  thing.     You  must  know — 

Fitz.  Excuse  me  now,  but  I  am  convinced  you 
will  amuse  me,  and  desire  your  company  at  dinner: 
they'll  give  you  my  address  below.  Mr.  Belville, 
I  have  business  of  importance.  [Exit,  with  Belville. 

Pen.  'Gad,  I'm  glad  he  asked  me  to  visit  him! 
He  must  be  a  lord  by  his  want  of  ceremony.  "  Mr. 
Belville,  I  have  business  of  importance,"  (imitates) 
and  off  they  go.  Now,  in  Cornwall,  we  should  have 
tboughtthatd — d  rude  ;  but 'tis  easy.  "Mr.Bel- 
ville,  I  have  business  of  importance."  {Going.) 
Easy,  easy,  easy ! 
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[Act  II. 


^n<er  Sophy  Pendragon. 
Sopliy.  Brother  Bobby,  brother  Bobbjf ! 
Pen.  {Returns.)  I  desire,  Miss  Pendragon,  you 
won't  brother  me  at  this  rate  ;  making  one  look  as 
if  one  didn't  know  life.  How  often  shall  I  tell  yoa, 
that  it  is  the  most  ungenteel  thing  in  the  world  for 
relations  to  brother,  father,  and  cousin,  one  ano- 
ther, and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  did  not  get  the 
better  of  my  shame  for  three  days,  when  you  bawl- 
ed out  to  Mrs  Dobson,  at  Launceston  concert, 
"Aunt,  aunt!  here's  room  between  brother  and  I, 
if  cousin  Dick  will  sit  closer  to  father  !" 

Sophy.  And  Where's  the  harm?  What  d'ye  think 
one  has  relations  given  one  for?  To  be  ashamed 
of 'em? 

Pen.  I  don't  know  what  they  were  given  us  for  ; 
but  I  know  no  young  man  of  fashion  cares  for  his 
relations. 

Sophy.  More  shame  for  your  young  men  of 
fashion;  but  I  assure  you,  brother" Bobby,  I  shall 
never  give  in  to  any  such  unnatural,  new-fangled 
ways.  As  for  you,  since  Lord  Sparkle  took  notice 
of  you,  you  are  quite  another  thing.  You  used  to 
creep  into  the  parlour  when  father  had  company, 
hanging  your  head  like  a  dead  partridge  ;  steal  all 
round  the  room  behind  their  backs  to  get  at  a  chair; 
then  sit  down  in  one  corner  of  it,  tying  knots  in 
your  handkerchief;  and  if  anybody  drunk  your 
health,  rise  up,  and  scrape  your  foot  so — "  Thank 
you  kindly,  sir!" 

Pen,  By  goles,  if  you — {Shakes  his  fist.) 

Sophy.  But  now,  when  you  enter  the  room, 
your  hat  is  tossed  carelessly  on  a  table;  you  pass 
the  company  with  a  half  bend  of  your  body ;  fling 
yourself  into  one  chair,  and  throw  your  legs  on 
another.  "  Pray,  my  dear  sir,  do  me  the  favour 
to  ring." — "John,  bring  lemonade." — "Mrs. Plume 
has  been  driving  me  all  the  morning  in  Hyde- 
park  against  the  wind,  and  the  dust  has  made 
ray  throat  mere  plaster  of  Paris." 

Pen.  Hang  me,  if  I  don't  like  myself  at  second- 
hand better  than  I  thought  I  should.  Why,  if  I 
do  it  as  well  as  you,  Sophy,  I  shall  soon  be  quite 
the  thing.  And  now  I'll  give  you  a  bit  of  advice  : 
as  'tis  very  certain  Lord  Sparkle  means  to  intoduce 
you  to  high  life,  'tis  fitting  you  should  know  how 
to  behave;  and  as  I  have  been  amongst  'em,  I  can 
tell  you. 

Sophy.  Well  ! 

Pen.  Why,  first  of  all,  if  you  should  come  into 
a  drawing-room,  and  find  twenty  or  thirty  people 
in  the  circle,  you  are  not  to  take  the  least  notice 
of  any  one. 

Sophy.  No! 

Pen.  No !  the  servant  will,  perhaps,  get  you 
a  chair;  if  not,  slide  into  the  nearest.  The  con- 
versation will  not  be  interrupted  by  your  entrance  ; 
for  they'll  take  as  little  notice  of  you  as  you  of 
them. 

Sophy.  Psba! 

Pen,  Then,  be  sure  to  be  equally  indiflTerent  to 
the  coming  in  of  others.  I  saw  poor  Lady  Car- 
mine one  night  dying  with  confusion,  for  the  vul- 
garity and  ill-breeding  of  her  friend,  who  actually 
rose  from  her  chair,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Duchess 
of  Dulcet  and  Lady  Betty  Blowze. 

Sophy.  Be  quiet,  Bobby ! 

Pen.  True,  as  I  am  a  young  man  of  fashion  ! 
Then  you  must  never  let  your  discourse  go  beyond 
one  word.  If  anybody  should  happen  to  take  the 
trouble  to  entertain  the  company,  you  may  throw 
in— "Charming!  Odious!  Capital!"  Nevermount 
to  a  phrase,  unless  to  that  dear  delightful  one,  of 
"all  that  sort  of  thing."— The  use  made  of  that 
is  wonderful !  "  All  that  sort  of  thing."  is  an 
apologjf  for  want  of  wit ;  it  is  a  substitute  for  argu- 
ment ;  it  will  serve  for  the  point  of  a  story,  or  the 
fate  of  a  battle. 


Sophy.  Well,  then,  upon  going  away? 

Pen,  Ob,  you  go  away  as  you  came  in  !  If  one 
has  a  mind  to  give  the  lady  of  the  house  a  nod, 
{nodding)  one  may;  but  'tis  still  higher  breeding 
to  leave  her  with  as  little  ceremony  as  I  do  you. 

\_Exit, without  looking  at  her. 

Sophy.  I  wish  I  could  be  sure  it  were  the  fashion 
not  to  mind  forms,  I'd  go  directly  and  visit  Lord 
Sparkle.  I  could  tear  my  eyes  out  to  think  I  was 
abroad  to-day  when  he  called  on  Mrs.  Johnson  !  In 
all  the  books  I  have  read,  I  never  met  with  a 
lover  so  careless  as  he  is.  Sometimes  I  have  a 
mind  to  treat  him  with  disdain,  and  then  I  recol- 
lect all  I  have  read  about  ladies'  behaviour  that 
break  their  lovers'  hearts  ;  but  he  won't  come  near 
me.  Now  I  have  been  three  days  in  a  complying 
humour  ;  but  'tis  all  one,  still  he  keeps  away.  I'll 
be  hang'd,  if  I  don't  know  what  he's  about  soon  ! 
He  sha'n't  think  to  bring  me  from  the  Land's-end 
to  make  a  fool  of  me.  Sophy  Pendragon  has  more 
spirit  than  he  thinks  for.  \_Exit, 

Re-enter  Belville  and  FiTZHERBERT. 

Bel.  A  wife  !  heaven's  last,  best  gift !  But — a — 
no — I  sha'n't  marry  yet.  I  have  a  hundred  little 
follies  to  act  before  I  do  so  rash  a  thing. 

Fitz.  But,  I  say,  you  shall  marry.  I  have  stu- 
died you  from  eighteen,  and  know  your  character  ; 
I  have  picked  you  out  from  all  the  blockheads  and 
fools  about  you,  to  take  a  tine  girl  oft"  my  hands, 
with  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

Bel.  But  what  is  the  lady?  coquette,  prude,  or 
vixen? 

Fitz.  Treat  her  with  confidence,  tenderness,  and 
respect,  and  she'll  be  an  angel ;  be  morose,  sus- 
picious, and  neglectful,  and  she'll  be— a  woman. 
The  wife's  character  and  conduct  is  a  comment  on 
that  of  the  husband. 

£e/.  Anything  more  ?     {Gaily.) 

Fitz.  Yes,  she  is  my  ward,  and  the  daughter  of 
the  friend  of  my  youth.  I  entertain  parental  af- 
fection for  her,  and  give  you  the  highest  proof  of 
my  estsem  in  transferring  to  you  the  care  of  her 
happiness.     Refuse  it  if  you  dare. 

Bel.  Dare!  My  dear  friend,  I  must  refuse  the 
honour  you  offer  me. 

Fitz.  How? 

Bel.  To  be  serious,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  wed 
the  lady. 

Fitz.  I  understand  you.  I  am  disappointed  I  I 
should  have  mentioned  this  subject  to  you  before  I 
had  suffered  it  to  make  so  strong  a  feature  in  my 
picture  of  happiness. 

Bel.  Would  you  had,  that  I  might  have  informed 
you  at  once — that  I  am — married. 

Fitz.  Married!  Where,  when,  how,  with  whom? 

Bel.  Where  ?  In  France.  When  ?  About  eight 
months  since.  How?  By  an  English  clergyman. 
With  whom  ?  Ah,  with  such  an  one!  her  beauty  is 
of  the  Greek  kind,  which  pleases  the  mind  more 
than  the  eye  ;  yet  to  the  eye  nothing  can  be  more 
lovely:  to  this  charming  creature  add  the  name  of 
Julia  Manners,  and  you  know  my  wife. 

Fitz.  Julia  Manners!  Julia  Manners,  did  you 
say? 

Bel.  Yes,  Julia  Manners  !  I  first  knew  her  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  in  Paris,  whose  daughters 
were  in  the  same  convent  with  herself.  I  often 
visited  her  at  the  grate  ;  at  length,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Mademoiselle  St.  Val,  prevailed  upon  her 
to  give  me  her  hand,  but  was  immediately  torn 
from  her  by  a  summons  from  my  uncle  at  Florence; 
whence  I  was  despatched  to  England  on  a  minis- 
terial affair. 

Fitz,  So,  so,  so  !  very  fine!  {Aside.)  I  suppose 
you  had  the  prudence  to  make  yourself  acquainted 
with  the  lady's  family,  before  you  married  her? 

Bd.  Yes;  her  family   and  fortune  are  elegant. 
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She  has  a  guardian,  whose  address  the  sweet  ob- 
stinate refused  to  give  me,  that  she  might  herself 
reveal  the  marriage  ;  which  I  had  reasons,  how- 
ever, to  request  her  not  to  do,  till  we  both  arrived 
in  England. 

Fitz.  Then  you  have  not  seen  your  bride  in 
England? 

Bel.  Oh,  no  !  my  Julia  is  yet  in  her  convent.  I 
have  been  preparing  for  her  reception  in  Berkshire, 
and  have  written  to  inform  her,  that  I  would  meet 
her  at  Calais  ;  but  I  fear  my  letters  have  missed 
her;  and  shall,  therefore,  set  out  for  Paris,  to  con- 
duct to  England  the  woman  who  must  give  the 
point  to  all  my  felicities. 

Fitz.  And  has  Julia  been  capable  of  this  1  Un- 
grateful girl !  is  it  thus  she  rewards  my  cares  ? 
{Aside.) 

Bel.  Your  silence  and  your  resentment,  my  dear 
friend,  whilst  they  flatter,  distress  me. 

Fitz.  I'm  indeed  oft'ended  at  jour  marriage,  but 
not  with  you  ;  on  you  I  had  no  claims.    {Going.) 

Bel.  If  you  will  leave  me,  adieu!  I  am  going  to 
run  over  the  town.  My  mind,  impatient  for  the 
moment  which  carries  me  to  my  sweet  bride,  feels 
all  the  intermediate  time  a  void,  which  any  adven- 
ture may  fill  up.  lExit. 

Fitz.  Spite  of  my  displeasure,  I  can  hardly  con- 
ceal from  him  his  happiness!  Yet  I  will.  Julia 
must  be  punished.  1  have  not  deserved  this  want 
of  confidence,  and  must  correct  it.  If  I  don't  mis- 
take, Pendragon  is  a  fit  instrument;  I'll  take  him 
home  with  me.  Yes,  yes,  my  young  lady  !  you 
shall  have  a  lover.    Oh,  these  headstrong  girls  ! 

lExit. 
ACT  III. 
Scene  I. — Lord  Sparkle's  House. 

Lord  Sparkle  and  Beaiichamp  discovered  at  a 
table,  on  tiihich  are  pens,  paper,  Sfc.  LordSparkh 
superbly  dressed. 
Lord  S.  Poor  George !  and  so  thou  wilt  really 

be,  in  a  few  days,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  ? 

Farewell  to  green  fields  and  sweet  groves, 

Where  Chloe  engag'dmijfond  heart. 

{Rises,  and  comes  forward.) 
Hey  for  counterscarps,  wounds,  and  victory. 

Beau.  I  accept  your  last  words  for  my  omen  ; 
and  now,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Homer's  heroes, 
should  take  ray  cong6,  and  depart  with  its  influence 
upon  me. 

Lords.  First  take  an  office  which  I  know  must 
charm  you.     You  admire  Lady  Bell  Bloomer? 

Beau.    Admire   her!    Yes,    by    heaven — 

Lord  S.  No  heroics,  dear  George,  no  heroics  ! 
they  are  totally  out  now ;  totally  out  both  in  love 
and  war. 

Beau.  How,  my  lord? 

Lord  S.  Indifterence !  that's  the  rule.  We  love, 
hate,  quarrel,  and  even  fight,  without  suffering 
our  tranquillity  to  be  incommoded  :  nothing  dis- 
turbs. 

Beau.  Disgustful  apathy  !  What  becomes  of  the 
energies  of  the  heart  in  this  wretched  system  ? 
Does  it  annihilate  your  feelings  ? 

Lord  S.  Oh,  no  !  I  feel,  for  instance,  that  I  must 
have  Lady  Bell  Bloomer  ;  and  I  feel  curiosity  to 
know  her  sentiments  of  me,  of  which,  however,  I 
have  very  little  doubt.  But  all  my  art  can't  make 
her  serious  ;  she  fences  admirably,  and  keeps  me 
at  the  length  of  her  foil.  To  you  she  will  be  less 
on  her  guard. 

Beati.  Me!  you  surprise  me,  my  lord.  How  can 
I  be  of  use  in  developing  her  ladyship's  sentiments? 

Lords.  By  sifting  them.  When  yon  talk  of  me, 
see  if  she  blushes :  mention  some  woman  as  one 
whom  I  admire,  and  observe  if  she  does  not  make 
some  spiteful  remark  on  her  shape,  complexion,  or 


conduct ;  provoke  her  to  abuse  me  with  violence, 
or  to  speaTc  of  me  with  confusion:  in  either  case 
I  have  her. 

Beau.  Your  instructions  are  ample,  my  lord ; 
but  I  do  not  feel  myself  equal  to  the  embassy. 

Lords.  Your  pardon,  sir.  You  refuse,  then,  to 
oblige  me?     {Piqued.) 

Beau.  I  cannot  refuse  you  ;  my  obligations  to 
your  lordship  make  it  impossible :  but,  of  all  man- 
kind, I,  perhaps,  am  the  last  you  should  have 
chosen  for  the  purpose. 

Lords.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  don't  be  ridiculous!  it 
is  the  last  service  you  can  do  me  ;  and  you  are  the 
only  man  whom  I  could  entrust  with  so  delicate  a 
business. 

Beau.  I  accept  it  as  a  proof  of  your  lordship's 
confidence,  and  will  discharge  the  commission 
faithfully.  It  will,  at  least,  give  me  an  occasion  to 
converse  with  Lady  Bell,  and  to  converse  with  her 
on  love.  Oh  !  my  heart,  how  wilt  thou  contain  thy 
ardours  in  the  trying  moment.        [^Aside,  and  exit. 

Lord S.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  am  confirmed  in  my  sus- 
picions, that  the  fellow  has  had  the  vanity  to  in- 
dulge a  passion  for  Lady  Bell  himself.  Well,  so 
much  the  better  !  the  commission  I  have  given  him 
will  sufficiently  punish  him  for  his  presumption. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Mrs.  Kitty  is  below,  my  lord.  Miss  Man- 
ners' woman. 

Lords.  Ha!  send  her  up,  send  her  up.  \^E.vit 
Servant.^  I  had  begun  to  give  up  that  affair;  but  I 
think  I  won't  neither.  It  will  be  rather  a  brilliant 
thing  to  have  Lady  Bell  for  a  wife,  and  her  friend 
for  a  mistress.  Yes,  it  will  be  a  point:  I  think 
I'll  have  the  £clat  of  the  thing. 

Enter  KiTTV. 

Well,  Kitty,  what  says  the  little  frost-piece,  Julia? 

Kitty.  Oh!  nothing  new,  ray  lord:  she's  as  in- 
sensible as  ever.  I  makes  orations  all  day  long  of 
your  lordship's  merit,  and  goodness,  and  fondness, 
and — 

Lord  S.  {Staring.)  Merit,  and  goodness,  and 
fondness  !  And  don't  you  give  a  parenthesis  to  my 
sobriety  and  my  neatness,  too?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  you 
foolish  little  devil,  I  thought  you  knew  better. 
Tell  her  of  my  fashion,  my  extravagance  ;  that  I 
play  deepest  at  Weltjie's,  am  the  best  dressed  at 
the  opera,  and  half  ruined  myself  by  granting  an- 
nuities to  pretty  girls. 

iCiWy. -What!  my  lord,  is  spreading  out  your 
faults  the  way  to  win  a  fair  lady? 

Lords.  Faults!  Have  I  not  told  thee,  that  the 
governing  passion  of  the  female  mind  is  the  rage  of 
being  envied  ?  The  most  generous  of  them  would 
like  to  break  the  hearts  of  half-a-dozen  of  their 
friends,  by  the  preference  given  to  themselves.  Go 
home,  good  Kitty,  and  con  your  lesson  afresh  :  if 
you  can  pick  up  any  stories  of  extravagance  and 
gallantry,  affix  my  name  to  them,  and  repeat  them 
to  your  mistress. 

Kitty.  Then  she'll  tell  them  to  Lady  Bell,  per- 
haps, for  a  warning. 

Lord  S.  For  a  warning,  quotha!  My  devoirs.to 
Lady  Bell  are  of  a  different  kind,  and  we  under- 
stand each  other.  I  address  her  for  a  wife,  because 
she's  the  fashion ;  and  I  address  Julia  for  a  mis- 
tress, because  'tis  the  fashion  to  have  mistresses 
from'higher  orders  than  sempstresses  and  mantua- 
makers.  ,  ,     , 

Kitty.  And  is  that  your  only  reason,  my  lord, 
for  bribing  me  so  high? 

Lord  S.  Not  absolutely.  I  have  a  pique  against 
her  guardian;  who,  though  he  has  the  honour  to 
be  related  to  ine,  will  not  suffer  me  to  draw  on  his 
banker  for  a  single  guinea. 
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Kitty.  Oh,  gemini !  I  am  glad  to  bear  that.  I'd 
do  anything  to  plague  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  and  can  go 
on  now  with  a  safe  conscience.  He  had  like  to 
have  lost  me  my  place  once,  because  I  was  flighty  ; 
but  I'll  be  up  with  him,  now. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Belville.  [Exit. 

Lords.  Go,  Kitty,  into  that  room;  I'll  speak 

to  you  presently.  [JBjcii  Kitty. 

Enter  Belville. 

My  dear  Belville!  welco^le  once  more  to  the  re- 
gion of  business  and  pleasure. 

Bel.  I  thank  you.  But  pray,  my  lord,  don't 
dismiss  the  lady. 

Lord  S.  The  lady !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  That  lady,  sir, 
is  a  lady's  gentlewoman,  an't  please  ye.  I  suppose 
you  have  heard  that  I  am  going  to  marry  Lady 
Bell  Bloomer:  we  are  the  two  most  fashionable 
people  in  town  ;  and,  in  course,  must  come  toge- 
ther. 

Bel.  A  clear  deduction. 

Lords.  Now  she  has  a  friend,  whom  I  mean,  at 
the  same  time,  to  take  for  a  mistress  :  won't  that 
do,  eh? 

Bel.  Decidedly.  Everything  with  you,  my  lord, 
is  a  hit. 

Lords.  True,  true!  Men  of  sense  have  one  way 
of  getting  through  life,  men  of  genius  another. 

Bel.  Doubtless  ;  and  the  advantage  lies  with  the 
men  of  genius,  for  to  their  genius  are  all  their 
faults  imputed ;  nay,  their  faults  are  considered  as 
the  graceful  meanderings  of  a  mind  too  ethereal  to 
be  confined  to  the  riUes  of  common  sense  and  de- 
corum :  a  mighty  easy  way  of  building  reputation. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  You  are  dressed  with  infinite  malic^ 
to-day,  my  lord. 

Lord  S.  Malice !  Not  at  all :  I  am  dressed  for 
court.  I  were  going  to  Westminster  ;  but  I  hear 
there  is  to  be  a  presentation  of  misses  to-day,  and 
I  would  not  for  the  world  lose  the  dear  creatures' 
blushes  on  their  first  appearance  ;  for,  'faith,  most 
of  them  will  never  blush  again.     Will  you  go  1 

Bel.  'Tis  too  late  to  dress;  besides,  I  have  de- 
voted this  day  to  adventure.  I  am  rambling  thro' 
the  town,  discovering  what  new  stars  have  ap- 
peared in  the  galaxy  of  beauty,  during  my  absence ; 
and  a  dangerous  progress  it  is  :  the  rays  of  a  pair 
of  black  eyes  from  a  chariot  in  Pall-mall  would 
have  annihilated  me,  had  not,  at  the  same  instant, 
two  beautiful  blue  ones  from  a  window  given  a 
fillip  to  my  sinking  spirits.  A  fine  turned  ancle, 
whose  polish  shone  through  its  neat  silk  stocking, 
encountered  me  in  St.  James's-street ;  but  I  was 
luckily  relieved  by  a  little  rosy  mouth,  that  be- 
trayed, with  a  deceitful  smile,  teeth  most  murder- 
ously white.  A  Galatea  darted  by  me  on  the  right, 
whilst  a  Helen  swam  along  on  the  left.  In  short, 
from  such  sweet  besiegers  nothing  could  have  pre- 
served me  but  the  sweeter  charms  of  a  beloved, 
though  absent  fair  one.    {Sighs.) 

Lord  S.  Now,  I  never  trouble  my  head  about 
absentees,  I  love  beauty  as  well  as  any  man  ;  but 
it  must  be  all  in  the  present  tense.  Shall  I  set  you 
down  any  where?  I  must  go. 

Bel.  No  :  but  I  see  your  writing  things  are  here  ; 
if  you'll  permit  me,  I'll  pen  a  short  note  to  Beau- 
champ  on  business  I  had  forgot  this  morning,  and 
despatch  it  by  a  chairman. 

Lord  S.  To  be  sure.  I  penned  a  note  ten  mi- 
nutes since  to  my  steward,  to  raise  the  poor  devils' 
rents.  Upon  my  soul,  I  pity  them!  But  how  can 
it  be  otherwise,  when  times  are  so  confounded 
hard  ?  lExit,  singiruf. 

Bel.  ( Writes.)  Good  morning.  My  compli- 
ments to  the  ladies'  blushes. 


Re-enter  KlTTY , passing  Belville. 

Kitty,  So,  so,  his  lords'dip  has  forgot  me ;  I 
must  go  after  him. 

Bel.  (Comes  forward.)  Ha!  that's  the  confi- 
dante. (Aside.)  So,  pretty  one,  whose  chattels 
are  yon? 

Kitty.  My  mistress's,  sir. 

Bel.  And  who  is  your  mistress  1 

Kilty.  A  lady,  sir. 

Bel.  And  her  name  ? 

Kitty.  That  of  her  father,  I  take  it. 

Bel.  Upon  my  word,  your  lady  has  a  very  bril- 
liant servant :  is  she  as  clever  as  you  are? 

Kitty.  Why,  not  quite,  I  think,  or  she  would 
not  keep  me  to  eclipse  her. 

Bel.  Bravo  !  I  wish  I  knew  her.  Will  you  tell 
me  her  name  1 

Kitty.  Can  you  spell  1 

Bel.  Yes. 

Kitty.  Why,  then,  you'll  find  it  in  the  four-and- 
twenty  letters.     (Going.) 

Bel.  (Catches  her.)  Nay,  by  heaven!  you  have 
raised  my  curiosity. 

Kitty.  Pho!  what  signifies  asking  mel  You 
know  well  enough  who  she  is :  I  heard  you  and 
Lord  Sparkle  talking  about  her.  Let  me  go  ;  for 
I  am  going  to  carry  a  message  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert. 

Bel.  Mr.  Fitzherbert ! 

Kitty.  Ay,  her  guardian, 

Bel.  Her  guajrdian !  What,  Fitzherbert  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire ? 

Kitty.  Yes  ;  and  if  you  want  to  know  more,  he's 
the  crossest  old  wretch  that  ever  breathed.  You'll 
find  him  out  by  that  description  ;  and  so,  your  ser- 
vant. lExit. 

Bel.  Fitzherbert's  ward !  and  this  creature  her 
servant !  and  Lord  Sparkle  plotting  to  get  her  for 
a  mistress  !  I  am  astonished  !  the  very  lady  he 
this  morning  oft'ered  for  my  bride.  Well,  I  mqst 
find  Fitzherbert  immediately.  Lord  Sparkle  will, 
perhaps,  think  me  guilty  of  a  breach  of  honour; 
the  imputation  I  must  incur,  that  I  may  not  be 
reallj^y^ilty  of  a  breach  of  humanity,  and  of  gra- 
titude. [Exit. 

Scene  II. — Lady  Bell  Bloomer's  House. 

Enter  Fitzherbert,  followed  by  a  Servant, 

Fitz.  Tell  Miss  Manners  I  am  here.  [Exit  Serv.'\ 
I  cannot  be  seriously  angry  with  Julia  ;  but  I  must 
take  some  revenge  on  her  disobedience,  before  I 
acquaint  her  with  the  felicity  that  attends  her. 
Come  in,  young  Cornish,  pray. 

Enter  Pendragon. 

Pen.  What,  does  the  lady  live  in  this  fine  house? 

Fitz.  Yes  ;  but  pray  observe,  that  I  don't  en- 
gage she  shall  be  smitten  with  you  :  I  can  go  no 
further  than  to  introduce  you ;  the  rest  must  de- 
pend on  the  brilliancy  of  your  manners. 

Pen.  Oh  !  leave  me  alone  for  that.  I  knew  how 
'twould  be  if  I  once  shewed  myself  in  London.  If 
she  has  a  long  purse,  I'll  whisk  her  down  to  Corn- 
wall, jocky  Lord  Sparkle,  and  have  the  borough 
myself. 

Fitz.  A  man  of  spirit,  I  see  ! 

Pen.  Oh  !  as  to  my  spirit,  that  nobody  ever 
doubted.  I  have  beat  our  exciseman,  gone  to  law 
with  the  parson ;  and,  to  shew  you  that  I  did  not 
leave  my  spirit  in  the  country,  since  I  came  to 
London,  I  have  fined  a  hackney-coachman  for 
abuse. 

Fitz.  Very  commendable.  But  here  comes  the 
lady. 

Enter  Julia. 

Mr.  Pendragon,  this  is  my  ward  ;  who,  I  am  sure, 
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will  give  your  addresses  all  the  encouragement  I 
wish  them. 

Pen,  Servant,  madam.  She  looks  plaguy  glum. 
(^Aside.) 

Julia.  I  can  scarcely  support  myself.     {Aside.) 

Fitz.  Pray,  my  dear,  speak  to  Mr.  Pendragon. 
You  seem  greatly  confused. 

Pen.  Oh !  sir,  joung  ladies  will  look  confused 
and  embarrassed,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  on 
these  occasions ;  but  we  men  of  the  world  are  up 
to  all  that. 

Julia.  Heavens !  is  it  to  such  a  being  I  should 
have  been  sacrificed'?     (Aside.) 

Pen.  I  see  your  ward  is  one  of  the  most  diffident 
ones.    I  am  surprised  at  that ;  bred  in  high  life. 

Fitz.  Oh !  now  and  then,  you  find  aperson  of  that 
cast  in  the  best  company ;  but  they  soon  get  over  it. 

Pen.  Yes,  formerly,  I  used  to  blush,  and  be  mo- 
dest ;  but  if  any  one  ever  catches  me  modest  again, 
I'll  give  tbem  my  estate  for  a  pilchard. 

Julia.  Then  it  seems  impossible, (pardonme,  sir,) 
(toFitzherberl)  that  an  union  can  take  place  between 
you  and  me ;  for  I  place  modesty  among  the  ele- 
gancies of  manners,  and  think  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  -character  of  a  gentleman. 

Fitz,  Well  done,  Julia!  {Aside.)  Fie  upon  you 
to  treat  my  friend  with  such  asperity. 

Pen.  Oh!  leave  her  to  me,  sir;  she's  ignorant, 
but  I  shall  teach  her.  There  are  three  things,  miss, 
only  necessary  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman :  a 
good  air,  good  assurance,  and  good  teeth.  {Grins.) 

Julia.  Doesn't  his  list  want  good  manners,  sir? 
{ToFitzherberl.) 

Pen.  Oh,  no,  ma'am  !  if  yon  had  said  good  taste, 
it  would  have  been  nearer  the  thing ;  but  even  that 
is  unnecessary.  A  gentleman's  friends  can  furnish 
his  house,  and  choose  his  books,  and  his  pictures  ; 
and  he  can  learn  to  criticise  them  by  heart.  No- 
thing is  so  easy  as  to  criticise ;  people  do  it  con- 
tinually. 

Fitz.  You  see,  Mr.  Pendragon  has  information, 
Julia.  I'll  leave  yon  a  few  moments,  that  he  may 
unfold  himself  to  advantage  :  and,  remember,  if  you 
refuse  the  man  I  design  for  your  husband,  you  lose 
me.  Keep  it  up  with  spirit ;  I'll  wait  for  you  below. 
{Apart  to  Pendragon. )  Now  shall  impertinence  and 
disobedience  correct  each  other.  (Aside.)      [^Exit. 

Pen,  Now  to  strike  her  with  my  superior  ease. 
(Aside.)  So,  miss,  your  guardian,  I  think,  has  a 
mind  that  we  shall,  in  the  vulgar  speech,  marry. 

Julia,  Well,  sir!  do  you  know  what  belongs  to 
the  character  of  a  husband? 

Pen.  Ay!  Do  you  know  what  belongs  to  being  a 
wife? 

Julia.  I  guess  that  to  your  wife  will  belong  ill- 
humour  with  you  at  home ;  shame  with  you  abroad  ; 
in  her  face  forced  smiles ;  in  her  heart  hidden  thorns. 

Pen.  The  devil!  What,  you  have  found  your 
tongue,  ma'am!  Oh,  oh  !  I  shall  have  a  fine  time 
on't,  I  guess,  when  our  connexion  begins. 

Julia,  Our  connexion!  Pray,  sir,  drop  the  idea. 
I  protest  to  you,  that  were  it  possible  for  me  to 
become  your  wife,  I  should  be  the  most  wretched  of 
women. 

Pen.  Oh,  no!  you  wouldn't;  I  hardly  know  a 
wife  who  is  not  wretched. 

Julia.  Unfeeling  man  !  Would  you  presume  to 
enter  into  a  state,  to  the  happiness  of  which,  union 
of  soul,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  all  the  elegant 
attention  of  polished  manners  are  necessary  and 
indispensable  1 

Pen.  What's  all  that?  Union  of  soul!  sentiment! 
attentions !     That's  not  life,  I'm  sure. 

Julia.  I  am  not  able  to  conceive  by  what  witch- 
craft Mr.  Fitzherbert  has  been  blinded  to  the  weak- 
ness of  your  head,  and  the  turpitude  of  your  heart. 
Tell  him,  sir,  there  is  not  a  fate  I  would  not  prefer 
to  that  of  being  united  to  a  man  whose  vice  is  the 


effect  of  folly,  and  wliose  folly  is  as  hatefol  even  as 
his  vice.  [^Exit, 

Pen.  Yes,  yes ;  I'll  tell,  depend  on't.  Egad! 
she's  a  spirit.  So  much  the  better ;  more  pleasure 
in  taming  her.  A  meek  wife  cheats  a  man  of  his 
rights,  and  deprives  him  of  the  pleasure  of  exacting 
her  obedience.  Let  me  see :  vice — folly — impu- 
dence— ignorance.    Ignorance,  too !  [^Exil. 

Re-enter  JVLl A, 

Julia.  What  have  I  done"!  I  dare  not  see  my 
guardian ;  his  displeasure  will  kill  me.  Oh,  Bel- 
ville!  where  art  thou?  Come  and  shield  thy  un- 
happy bride !     What  steps  can  I  take? 

Enter  KiTTY. 

Kitty.  Dear  ma'am,  I'm  so  grieved  to  see  you  so 
unhappy !  If  I'd  such  a  cross  old  guardian,  I'd  run 
away  from  him. 

Julia.  The  very  thought  which  that  instant  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  mind.  Have  you  not  told  me 
that  some  relation  of  your's  has  lodgings'? 

Kilty,  Yes,  ma'am ;  the  most  elegantest  iu 
London. 

Julia.  I  don't  want  elegant  apartments ;  but  I 
wish,  for  a  short  time,  to  be  concealed  in  some 
family  of  reputation. 

Kitty.  To  be  sure,  ma'am  ;  'tis  the  most  prudent 
thing  you  can  do. 

Julia.  And  yet,  my  heart  fails  me. 

Kitty.  Oh,  ma'am !  don't  hesitate ;  I'll  go  and 
pack  up  a  few  things,  and  call  a  coach,  and  be  oft', 
before  Lady  Bell  comes  from  court. 

Julia.  I  fear  'tis  a  wrong  step  ;  and  yet,  what 
other  can  I  take?  I  dare  not  reveal  my  marriage, 
without  the  permission  of  my  husband;  and,  till  his 
arrival,  I  must  avoid  both  a  guardian's  anger,  and 
the  addresses  of  a  lover.  (Aside.)  [^Exit. 

Kitty.  I  know  not  what  she  means  ;  but  there  is 
some  mystery,  I  find.  So  there  should  be.  If  ladies 
had  not  mysteries,  a  chambermaid's  place  would  be 
hardly  worth  keeping.  I  have  mysteries,  too,  and 
she  shall  have  their  explanation  from  Lord  Sparkle. 

[Exit. 
Scene  III. — Clarinda's  House. 

Enter  Lady  Bell  Bloomer,  meeting  Clarinda. 

Lady  B,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  my  dear  creature,  what  an 
embarras!  Driving  swiftly  through  the  streets. 
Lady  Whipcord  dashed  upon  us  iu  her  flaming 
phaeton  and  six,  gave  a  monstrous  big  Newmarket 
word  to  my  poor  fellows,  and,  with  infinite  dex- 
terity, entangled  the  traces.  It  happened  near  your 
door  ;  so  I  have  taken  shelter  with  you,  and  left  her 
ladyship  to  settle  the  dispute  with  my  coachman  ; 
ha,  ha,  ha !  But  why  were  you  not  at  court  to-day  ? 

Cla,  I  had  a  teazing  headache ;  but,  pray,  tell 
me  what  happened  there.  Deuce  take  her!  she 
looks  as  well  as  ever.  (Aside.) 

Lady  B.  Oh  !  the  ladies,  as  usual,  brilliant ;  no- 
thing so  flat  as  the  men.  The  horrid  English  custom 
ruins  them  for  conversation.  They  make  themselves 
members  of  clubs  in  the  way  of  business,  and  mem- 
bers of  parliament  in  the  way  of  amusement:  all 
their  passions  are  reserved  for  the  first,  and  all  their 
wit  for  the  last. 

Cla.  'Tis  better  in  Paris. 

Lady  B,  Oh,  'tis  quite  another  thing  !  Devoted 
to  elegance,  they  catch  their  opinions,  their  wit, 
and  their  bon  mots,  from  the  mouths  of  the  ladies. 
'Tis  in  the  drawing-room  of  madame,  the  duchess, 
the  marquis  learns  his  politics  ;  whilst  the  sprightly 
countess  dispenses  taste  and  philosoply  to  a  circle 
of  bishops,  general,  and  abbes. 

Cla.  Yet  I  am  mistaken  if  you  have  not  found 
one  Englishman  to  reconcile  you  to  the  manners  of 
the  rest.  Lord  Sparkle,  for  instance  ;  your  lady- 
ship thinks,  I'm  sure,  that  he  has  wit  at  will. 
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Lady  B.  Oh,  yes !  qalte  at  will.  His  wil,  like 
his  essence-bottle,  is  a  collection  of  all  that  is 
poignant  in  a  thousand  flowers ;  and,  like  that,  is 
most  nseful,  when  he  himself  is  most  insipidly 
vacant; 

Cla.  With  such  sentiments  I  wonder  you  can 
suffer  bis  addresses. 

Lady  B.  What  can  I  do?  The  man  is  so  much 
the  fashion,  and  I  shall  be  so  much  envied.  Why, 
you  know,  my  Bear,  for  instance,  you'd  be  inclined 
to  stick  a  poisoned  nosegay  in  my  bosom,  if  I  should 
take  him. 

Cla.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ridiculous!  Believe  me,  ma- 
dam, I  shall  neither  prepare  a  bouquet,  nor  invoke 
a  fiery  shower  to  grace  your  nuptials. 

Lady  B.  No  ;  your  showers  would  be  tears,  I 
is^ncy.  {Aside.)     Here  he  comes! 

Cla.  Ha!  Lord  Sparkle!  Your  ladyship's  acci- 
dent was  fortunate.  {Sneering.) 

Enter  LoRD  Sparkle. 

Lord  S.  Heavens  !  Lady  Bell,  your  horses  fly 
like  the  doves  of  Venus.  I  followed  you  from  St. 
James's ;  but  my  poor  earth-born  cattle  wouldn't 
keep  pace  with  your's. 

Cla.  Oh  !  don't  complain ;  if  her  ladyship  won 
the  race,  you  see  she  stopped  for  you  at  the  goal. 

Lords.  Charming  Miss  Belmour,  what  an  en- 
livening intimation  !  Where  was  your  ladyship  on 
Thursday?  You  would  have  found  excellent  food 
for  your  satire  at  Mrs.  Olio's ;  we  had  all  the  law 
ladies  from  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  dozen  good  velvets 
from  Bishopsgate,  with  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
half  the  M.  D.'s  and  LL.  D.'s  in  town. 

LadyB.  Oh!  my  entertainment  was  quite  as 
good  as  your's.  We  were  in  Brook-street,  at  Lady 
Laurel's,  and  found  her  surrounded  by  her  literati 
of  all  denominations.  We  had  masters  of  art,  and 
misses  of  science.  On  one  hand  an  essayist,  on  the 
other  a  moralist ;  there  a  poetaster,  here  a  trans- 
lator ;  in  that  corner  a  philosopher,  in  the  other  a 
compiler  of  magazines.  Tropes,  epigrams,  and  syl- 
logisms, flew  like  sky-rockets,  in  every  direction  ; 
till  the  ambition  of  pre-eminence  lighted  the  flame 
of  controversy,  when  they  gave  each  other  the  lie 
literally  with  infinite  spirit  and  decorum. 

Lord  S.  Excellent !  I'll  repeat  every  word  in  a 
place  where  it  will  be  remembered,  and  the  satire 
enjoyed. 

Cla.  In  that  hope  your  lordship  may  safely  knock 
at  every  door  in  the  street;  satire  is  welcome  every- 
where. 

Lady  B.  Yes,  if  it  will  bear  a  laugh  ;  that's  the 
grand  art  of  conversation.  They  pretend  we  are 
fond  of  slander;  but  rob  scandal  of  its  laugh,  and 
'twould  soon  be  banished  to  the  second  table  for 
the  amusement  of  butlers  and  chambermaids. 

Lords.  Indeed!  Then  I  believe  half  our  ac- 
quaintance would  go  down  to  the  second  table,  too. 
[Enter  a  Servant,  gives  Lord  Sparkle  a  letter,  and 
exit.  Reads  it  aside-l  JvMa.\  asionishingl  So  sud- 
den in  your  movements,  Mrs.  Kitty  !  {Aside.  Turns 
to  the  Ladies.)  This  vulgar  thing,  called  business,  is 
the  greatest  evil  in  life  ;  it  destroys  our  most  bril- 
liant hours ;  and  is  fit  only  for  younger  brothers  and 
humble  cousins.  Miss  Belmour,  I  must  tear  myself 
away.  Shall  I  attend  your  ladyship  to  your  car- 
riage? {To  Lady  B.) 

Lady  B.  If  you  please.   Miss  Belmour,  "  I  must 

tear  myself  away  ;'  but  you'll  shine  upon  us  at  night. 

[Exeunt  Lord  S.  and  Lady  B. 

Cla.  Shine  upon  you  at  night !  That,  I  know,  you 
are  insolent  enough  to  believe  impossible.  What 
can  I  think  of  her  sentiments  for  Lord  Sparkle  1 
Sometimes  I  believe  'tis  a  mere  attachment  of  vanity 
on  both  sides.  That  reserved  creature,  Beauchamp, 
is  in  his  confidence ;  but  he  leaves  town  this  very 
day,  and  I  shall  have  no  opportunity  of  conversing 


with  him.  {Muses.)  There  is  but  one  chance — going 
to  visit  him:  but  how  can  I  possibly  do  that?  If 
he  had  a  library,  one  might  go  to  look  at  his  books. 
Well,  I  don't  care,  go  I  will;  and  if  I  can't  invent 
an  excuse,  I'll  put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter,  and 
go  without  one.  [Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  at  Lady  Bell  Bloomer's. 
Enter  Lady  Bell  Bloom ER,/oZZoi«erf  by  her  Maid. 

Lady  B.  Miss  Manners  gone  out  in  a  hackney- 
coach,  and  no  message  left! 

Maid.  No,  madam. 

Lady  B.  Very  strange  I 

Maid.  Mr.  Beauchamp  has  been  waiting  almost 
an  hour  for  your  ladyship's  return. 

Lady  B.  Mr.  Beauchamp  !  Here,  go  and  put 
some  otto  of  roses  in  that  handkerchief.  [Exit 
Maid.J  Now,  shall  I  admit  him  or  not?  I  suppose 
he  has,  at  length,  vanquished  his  modesty,  and  is 
come  to  tell  me  that — that — Well,  I  vow  I  won't 
hear  him.  Yes,  I  will.  I  long  to  know  the  style 
in  which  these  reserved  men  make  love.  To  what 
imprudence  would  my  heart  betray  me?  Yet  I 
may  surely  indulge  myself  in  hearing  him  speak  of 
love ;  in  hearing,  probably,  for  the  first  time,  its 
genuine  language. 

lie-enter  Maid,  and  presents  the  handkerchief. 
Tell  Mr.  Beauchamp  I  am  here.  [Exit  Maid.^  Now, 
how  shall  I  receive  him  ?   (  Takes  her  fan  from  her 
pocket,  and  walks  about,  humming  a  tune.) 


Enter  BEAtJCHAMP. 


Oh  !  Mr.  Beauchamp,  this  is  the  luckiest  thing 
have  had  ten  disputes  to-day  about  the  figures  on 
my  fan ;  and  you  shall  decide  them.  Is  that  beau- 
tiful nymph  a  flying  Daphne,  or  an  Atalanta? 

Beau.  {Looking  at  her  fan.)  From  the  terror  of 
the  eye,  madam,  and  the  swiftness  of  her  step,  it 
must  be  a  Daphne.  I  think  Atalanta's  head  would 
be  more  at  variance  with  her  feet;  and,  while  she 
flies,  her  eye  would  be  invitingly  turned  on  her 
pursuers. 

Lady  B.  I  think  you  are  right.  Yes  ;  there  does 
want  the  kind,  inviting  glance,  to  be  sure. 

Beau.  I  know  one  to  whom  your  ladyship  appears 
the  disdainful  Daphne.  How  happy  would  he  be 
could  he  behold  in  your  eye  the  encouragement  of 
Atalanta's. 

Lady  B.  Mercy!  for  so  bashful  a  man,  that's 
pretty  plain.  {Aside.) 

Beau.  This  is,  probably,  the  last  visit  I  can  make 
you  before  I  leave  England :  will  your  ladyship 
permit  me,  before  I  leave  it,  to  acquaint  you  that 
there  is  a  man  whose  happiness  depends  on  your 
favour?  {Agitated.) 

Lady  B.  A  man  whose  happiness  depends  on  me, 
Mr.  Beauchamp?  {Looking  on  her  fan.) 

Beau.  Yes,  madam  ;  and — and — I  cannot  go  on  ! 
Why  did  I  accept  a  commission  in  which  success 
would  destroy  me?  {Aside.) 

Lady  B.  The  man  seems  to  have  chosen  a  very 
diffident  advocate  in  you,  sir. 

Beau.  'Tis  more  than  diflidence,  madam  ;  my  task 
is  painful. 

Lady  B.  Ay,  I  thought  so!  You  have  taken  a 
brief  in  a  cause  you  don't  like ;  I  could  plead  it 
better  myself. 

Beatt.  I  feel  the  reproach. 

Lady  B.  'Tis  difficult  for  you,  perhaps,  to  speak 
in  the  third  person  :  try  it  in  the  first.  Suppose, 
now,  ha,  ha!  only  suppose,  I  say,  for  the  jest's 
sake,  that  you  yourself  have  a  passion  for  me,  and 
then  try  how  you  can  plead  it. 

Beau.  {Kneels.)  Thus — thus  would  I  plead  it, 
and  swear,  that  Ihou  art  dear  to  my  heart  as  fame 
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and  honour !  To  look  at  thee  is  rapture ;  to  love 
thee,  though  without  hope,  felicity ! 

Lady  B.  Oh !  I  thought  I  should  bring  him  to 
the  point  at  last.  {Aside.) 

Beau.  (Rises.)  To  what  dishonesty  have  I  been 
betrayed  !  (Asid^.)  Thus,  madam,  speaks  my  friend 
through  my  lips  ;  'tis  thus  he  pleads  his  passion. 

Lady  B.  Provoking!  (Aside.)  What  friend  is 
this,  sir,  who  is  weak  enough  to  use  the  language 
of  another  to  explain  his  heart  1 

Beau.  Lord  Sparkle. 

Lady  B.  Lord  Sparkle!  Was  it  for  him  you 
knelt?  (He  hows  to  her.)  Then,  sir,  I  must  inform 
you,  that  the  liberty  you  have  taken — Heavens! 
Low  do  I  betray  myself.  (Aside.)  Tell  me,  sir,  on 
your  honour,  do  you  wish  to  succeed  in  pleading 
the  passion  of  Lord  Sparkle  ! 

Beau.  ( Hesitating. )  My  obligations  to  his  lord- 
ship— our  relationship — the  confidence  he  has  re- 
posed in  me — 

Lady  B.  Stop,  sir  I  I,  too,  will  repose  confidence 
in  you,  and  confess  that  there  is  a  man  whom  I 
sometimes  suspect  not  to  be  indifferent  to  me  ;  but 
'tis  not  Lord  Sparkle.  Tell  him  so  ;  and  tell  him 
that — that — tell  him  what  you  will. 

Beau.  Heavens  !  what  doth  she  mean  ?  What 
language  is  this  her^ye  speaks?    (Aside.) 

Lady  B.  Do  you  visit  me  this  evening.  Here 
will  be  many  of  my  friends,  and  you  shall  then  see 
me  in  the  presence  of  the  man  my  heart  prefers. 
[Beauchamp  bows,  and  goes  to  the  door;  then  returns, 
advances  towards  Lady  Bell,  makes  an  effort  to  speak; 
finds  it  impossible,  then  bows,  and  exit.^  Heavens  ! 
what  necessity  have  lovers  for  words'?  What  per- 
suasion in  that  bashful  irresolution!  Now,  shall  I 
let  him  quit  England  or  not?  What!  give  up  a 
coronet  and  Lord  Sparkle  for  a  cockade  and  Beau- 
champ?  Preposterous!  says  vanity.  But  what 
says  lovel  I  don't  exactly  know  ;  but  I'll  examine 
their  separate  claims,  and  settle  them  with  all  Ihe 
casuistry  of  four-aud-twenty.  [JLxit. 

SoiiNE  II. — Lord  Sparkle's  House. 
Enter  3  VLIA  and  Kitty. 

Julia.  I  am  so  agitated  with  this  rash  step,  that 
I  can  hardly  breathe.  (Throws  herself  into  a  chair.) 
Why  did  you  confirm  me  in  my  imprudent  resolu- 
tion! 

Kitty.  Imprudent!  I'm  sure,  ma'am,  'tis  very 
prudent,  and  very  right,  that  a  young  lady  like  you 
should  not  be  snubbed,  and  have  her  inclinations 
thwarted  by  an  ill-natured,  positive  old  guardian. 

Julia.  (Looking  round.)  What  apartments!  and 
the  hall  we  came  through  had  an  air  much  beyond 
a  lodging-house. 

Kitty.  Oh,  dear  ma'am  !  you  may  be  as  private 
here  as  you  please.  (A  rapping  at  the  door.)  There's 
my  cousin  come  home,  1  dare  say  ;  I'll  send  her  to 
you,  and  then  you  may  settle  terras.  [^Exit. 

Julia.  I  feel  I  have  done  wrong,  and  yet  I  am  so 
distracted,  I  know  not  how  I  could  have  done 
otherwise. 

Enter  LoRD  SPARKLE. 

Heavens !  Lord  Sparkle  here  ! 

Lord  S.  Yes,  my  lovely  Julia,  here  I  am ;  and, 
upon  my  soul,  if  you  knew  the  engagements  I  have 
broke  for  the  hap|)iness,  you  would  be  gratified. 

Julia.  Gratified!  I  am  astonished!  equally  as- 
tonished at  your  being  here,  and  at  your  strange 
address. 

Lord  S,  Astonished  at  my  being  here  !  Why, 
to  be  sure,  it  is  not  usual  to  find  a  man  of  fashion 
in  his  own  bouse  •,  but  when  I  heard  that  you  were 
in  my  house,  how  could  I  do  less  than  fly  home  ? 

/uha.  Home!  Your  own  house!  What  can  all 
this  mean  1 


Lord  S,  Mean !  Love,  gallantry,  joy,  and  ever- 
new  delights ! 

Julia.  Oh !  I  am  betrayed !  Where  is  my  wicked 
servant? 

Lord  S,  Pho  !  never  think  of  her !  Why  all  this 
flutter,  my  sweet  girl?  You  have  only  changed 
guardians  ;  and  you  shall  find,  that  being  ward  to  a 
young  man  of  fashion  and  spirit,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from — 

Julia.  Oh,  heavens!  what  will  become  of  me? 

Lord  S.  Nay,  this  is  quite  ridiculous,  after 
having  fled  to  my  protection.  I  feel  myself  highly 
honoured  by  your  confidence,  and  will  take  care  to 
deserve  it. 

Julia.  Why  do  I  remain  here  an  instant?  (Goes 
towards  the  door.) 

Lord  S.  (Holds  her.)  This  is  downright  rude- 
ness !  But,  be  assured,  after  having  chosen  my 
house  for  your  asylum,  I  shall  not  be  so  impolite  as 
to  suffer  you  to  seek  another. 

Julia.  You  know,  sir,  that  your  house  and  you  I 
would  have  fled  from,  to  the  furthest  corner  of — 

Enter  BEAUCHAMP. 
Oh !  Mr.  Beauchamp,  save  me.  I  have  been  basely 
betrayed. 

Beau.  Betrayed,  Miss  Manners  !  Yes,  madam, 
I  will  protect  you  at  every  hazard. 

Lords.  Come,  none  of  your  antique  virtues, 
George,  pray.  This  is  a  piece  of  badinage  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  you  can't  possibly  under- 
stand it.  Miss  Manners  chose  to  pay  me  a  visit, 
and  I  desire  you'll  leave  us. 

Julia.  My  lord,  how  dare  you  thus  trifle  with  a 
woman's  honour? 

Beau.  Be  not  alarmed,  madam,  I  will  defend  yon. 

Lord  S.  (Takes  him  aside.)  Pho!  pr'ythee, 
George,  be  discreet.  This  is  all  female  artifice. 
You  popped  upon  us,  and  this  is  a  salvo  for  her 
reputation. 

Beau.  Pardon  me,  my  lord  ;  in  believing  you,  in 
opposition  to  the  evidence  of  this  young  lady's  ter- 
rors, I  may  be  guilty  of  an  irremediable  error.    ' 

Lord  S.  Nay,  if  you  are  serious,  sir,  how  dare 
you  break  in  upon  my  privacy? 

Beau.  This  is  not  a  time  to  answer  you,  my 
lord.  The  business  that  brought  me  here  I  am  in- 
debted to ;  I  shoidd  not  else  have  prevented  your 
base  designs. 

Lord  S.  Base  designs,  Mr.  Beauchamp  ! 

Beau.  Yes,  Lord  Sparkle !  Shall  I  attend  you 
home,  madam  1 

Julia.  Oh,  sir !  I  dare  not  go  there.  I  fled  from 
Lady  Bell's  when  I  was  betrayed  into  this  inhuman 
man's  power.  Convey  me  to  some  place  where  I 
may  have  leisure  to  reflect. 

Lord  S.  And  do  you  think,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  I 
shall  put  up  with  this?     Remember,  sir — 

Beau.  Yes,  my  lord,  that  as  a  man,  it  is  my  duty 
to  protect  endangered  innocence  ;  that,  as  a  soldier, 
it  is  part  of  the  essence  of  my  character;  and  whilst 
I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  commission  I  have  the 
honour  to  bear,  I  will  not  disgrace  it,  in  sufleriog 
myself  to  be  intimidated  by  your  frowns. 

[Exit  Beau,  leading  Julia, 

Lord  S.  So,  so,  so  !  an  ancient  hero  in  the  house 
of  a  modern  man  of  fashion  !  Alexander  in  the  tent 
of  Darius !  Scipio  and  the  fair  Parthenia !  The 
fellow  has  not  an  idea  of  any  morals  but  those  in 
use  during  the  Olympiads. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Pendragon  and  his  sister,  my  lord. 

Lord  S.  Who  ?  (  With  an  air  of  disgust.) 

Serv.  Mr.  and  Miss  Pendragon. 

Lord  S.  Then  carry  them  to  the  housekeeper's 
room ;  give  them  jellies  and  plum-cake,  and  tell 
them — 
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Enter  PendragoN,  leading  in  SoPHY. 
Oh !   my  dear  Miss  Pendragon,   you  honour  me. 
Bat  I  am  the  most  unlucky  man  on  earth  !     I  am 
obliged,  upon  business  of  infinite  importance,  to  be 
at  Whitehall  within  five  minutes. 

Pen,  But  first,  my  lord,  you  must  settle  a  little 
business  here  with  Miss  Pendragon. 

Sophy.  I  tell  you,  Bobby,  I'll  speak  myself;  and 
as  few  words  are  best,  pray,  my  lord,  what  do  you 
mean  by  treating  me  in  this  manner? 

Ziord  S.  I  shall  be  miserable  beyond  bearing,  if 
■  any  treatment  of  mine  has  incurred  your  displea- 
sure. 

Sophy.  Well,  now  you  talk  of  being  miserable, 
you  have  softened  my  heart  at  once.  But,  pray,  my 
lord,  is  it  fashionable  for  people  on  the  terms  you 
and  I  are,  to  keep  asunder? 

Lords.  What  the  devil  can  the  girl  mean? 
(^Aside.) 

Sophy.  Never  even  write  !  uo  billets  !  no  bribing 
the  maid  to  slip  notes  into  my  hand !  Why,  you 
don't  even  complain,  though  'tis  five  days  since 
you  saw  me. 

Lord  S,  Complain !  I  am  sure,  I  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly wretched. 

Sophy.  Then  why  did  not  you  tell  me  so?  Why, 
that's  the  very  thing  I  wanted.  If  I  had  known  you 
had  been  wretched,  I  should  have  been  happy. 

Pen.  Well,  I  see  I  shall  lose  an  opportunity  here. 
I  came  to  challenge  you,  my  lord. 

Lord  S.  Challenge  me ! 

Pen.  Yes.  Miss  Pendragon  told  me  she  was  dis- 
satisfied; "then,','  says  I,  "  I'll  dematid  satisfac- 
tion ;"  and  I  didn't  care  if  things  had  gone  a  little 
further ;  for  to  call  out  a  lord  would  be  a  feather  in 
my  cap  as  long  as  I  live.  However,  you  are  agreed. 

Sophy.  Do  be  quiet,  Bobby  !  We  are  not  agreed. 
I  have  heard  nothing  of  settlements,  nothing  of 
jewels. 

Lords.  My  dear  ma'am,  you  are  pleased  to  amuse 
yourself. 

Sophy.  Why,  my  lord,  those  things  must  be  all 
settled  beforehand,  3'ou  know. 

Lords.  Before  what? 

Sophy.  What?  Before  our  marriage,  my  lord. 

Lord  S.  Marriage  !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
■  Sophy.  Heyday!     Will  you  pretend  that   you 
did  not  intend  to  marry  me,  when  I  can  prove  that 
jou  have  courted  me  from  twenty  instances? 

Lord  S.  Indeed. 

Pen,  Ay,  that  she  can.  Come,  Miss  Pendragon, 
your  proofs;  I'll  support  'em. 

Sophy.  Why,  in  the  first  place,  my  lord,  you  once 
placed  a  nosegay  in  my  bosom,  and  said,  "Oh!  I 
wish  I  were  these  happy  roses  !" — the  very  speech 
that  Sir  Harry  Hargrave  made  to  Miss  Woodville. 
Another  time  you  said,  "  I  was  a  most  bewitching 
and  adorable  girl!" — exactly  what  Colonel  Finch 
said  to  Lady  Lucy  Lustre.  Another  time  you  said, 
"  How  would  a  coronet  become  those  shining 
tresses!" — the  very  speech  of  Lord  Rosehill  to 
Miss  Danvers  :  and  these  couples  were  every  one 
married. 

Lord  S.  Married !  I  never  heard  of  them.  Who 
are  they?     Where  the  devil  do  they  live? 

Pen.  Live?  Why,  in  our  country,  to  be  sure. 
(^Struts  up  to  him.) 

Sophy.  No,  no,  Bobby  ;  in  The  Reclaimed  Rake, 
and  The  Constant  Lovers,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son,  and  Roderick  Random,  and — 

Pen.  Yes,  sir,  they  live  at  Random,  with  Sir 
Charles  Grandison.     Now  d'ye  know  'era  ? 

Lord  S.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  you  are  a  charming  little 
lawyer,  {to  Sophy)  and  might,  perhaps,  establish 
your  proofs  for  precedents,  if  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
were  on  the  bench  :  yet,  I  never  heard  of  his  being 
made  chief-justice,  though  I  never  thought  him  fit 
for  anything  else. 


Pen.  What  the  devil's  this?  What,  did  not  you 
bring  all  those  fine  proofs  from  fashionable  life? 
And  are  you  such  a  fool  as  not  to  understand  what 
we  call  common-place? 

Sophy.  Common-place! 

Pen.  Yes,  we  persons  of  elegant  life  use  the  fi- 
gure, hyperbole. 

Sophy.  Hyperbole!  What's  that? 

Pen.  Why,  that's  as  much  as  to  say,  a  stretch. 

Sophy.  A  stretch !  What,  then,  you  have  been 
mocking  me,  my  lord? 

Lord  S.  Not  in  the  least ;  I  shall  be  the  happiest 
man  existing  to,  to — Egad  !  I  must  take  care  of  ray 
phrases.  (Aside.)  I  mean  that  I  shall  be  always, 
and  upon  all  occasions,  your  most  devoted  tres 
humblement  serviteur.  Were  there  ever  two  such 
bumpkins?  (Aside.)  [^Exil. 

Sophy.  What's  he  gone  ?  Oh  !  villain,  monster! 
I  am  forsaken  !  Oh  !  I  am  rejected !  All  Cornwall 
will  know  it.  (Cries.) 

Pen.  Tin-mines  and  all.  But  don't  ye  cry.  Miss 
Pendragon,  don't  ye  cry.  (Sobs.) 

Sophy.  Oh  !  I  am  rejected  ! 

Pen.  I  am  glad  on't,  with  all  my  heart.  I'll  chal- 
lenge him  yet ;  and  they  won't  know  in  Cornwall 
exactly  how  it  was.  They'll  hear  that  a  lord  fought 
about  ye,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  whether 
for  ye  or  against  ye,  'twill  be  much  the  same. 

Sophy.  But  will  you  challenge  him  really,  Bobby? 

Pen.  Upon  honour!  I  admire  the  claw  of  the 
thing.  Egad,  Sophy  !  I'm  glad  he's  forsaken  thee. 
Now  my  character  will  be  finished.  A  man  can't 
shew  his  face  in  company  till  he  has  stood  shot,  and 
fired  his  pistol  in  the  air. 

Sophy.  In  the  air?  If  you  don't  fire  it  through 
him — 

Pen.  Oh,  never  fear!  I'll  do  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Come  along;  I'll  go  home  directly,  and 
practise  at  the  hen-coop  in  the  yard.  I  11  fire 
through  one  end,  and  you  shall  hold  your  calash 
against  the  other;  and  if  I  don't  hit  it,  say  I'm  no 
marksman.  jk 

[^Exeunt  Pendragon,  with  Sophy  under  his  arm.  m 

Scene  III. — Beauchamp's  Lodgings.  I 

JEnfer  Beauchamp  a«rf  Julia.  ^ 

Beau.  I  entreat  your  pardon  for  conducting  you 
to  my  own  lodgings  ;  but  here,  madam,  you  will  be 
safe  till  you  determine  how  to  act.  What  are  your 
commands  for  me  ? 

Julia.  Oh !  Mr.  Beauchamp,  I  have  no  com- 
mands ;  I  have  no  designs !  I  have  been  very  im- 
prudent; I  am  still  more  unhappy. 

Beau.  Shall  I  acquaint  Mr.  Fitzherbert? 

Julia.  It  was  to  avoid  him  that  I  left  Lady  Bell. 
I  have  reasons  that  make  it  impossible  to  see  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  now. 

Beau.  Is  there  no  other  friend? 

Julia.  Ob,  yes!  I  have  one  friend.  Were  he 
here,  all  my  difficulties  would  vanish.  It  may  seem 
strange,  Mr,  Beauchamp,  but  I  expect  that  you 
believe — heavens!  here  s  company  !  (Looi*  out.) 
'Tis  Miss  Belmour  ;  the  last  woman  on  earth  whom 
I  would  trust.     Where  can  I  go? 

Beau.  Miss  Belmour  !  very  odd!  But,  pray,  be 
not  uneasy.  That  room,  madam,  if  you  will  conde- 
scend— (Julia  rushes  through  the  door.) 

£n<er  Clarinda,  laughing. 

Cla.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  expect  your  gravity  to  be 
amazingly  di.scomposed  at  so  hardy  a  visit ;  but  I 
took  it  very  ill  that  you  did  not  design  to  call  upon 
me  before  your  departure  ;  and  so,  as  I  was  passing 
your  door,  I  stopped,  in  mere  frolic,  to  inquire  the 
cause. 

Beau.  You  do  me  infinite  honour,  madam.  I  am 
thankful  that  I  failed  in  my  attention,  since  it  has 
procured  me  so  distinguished  a  favour. 
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Cla.  Oh !  your  most  obedient.  You  are  going  to 

leave  England  for  a  long  while  ;  you'll  find  us  all 

I  in  different  situations,  probably,  on  your  return. 

Your  friend,  Lord  Sparkle,  for  instance :  I  am  in- 

I  formed  thathe  is  really  to  marry  Lady  Bell  Bloomer; 

i  but  I  don't  believe  it.     Do  you? 

Beau.  'Tis  impossible,  madam,  for  me — 
!  Cla.  Pho,  pho  I  impossible!  Such  friends  as  you 
are,  I  suppose,  keep  nothing  from  one  another.  We 
women  can't  exist  without  a  confidante,  and,  I  dare 
say,  yon  men  are  fully  as  communicative.  Not  that 
it  is  anything  to  me;  but  as  I  have  a  prodigious 
regard  for  Lady  Bell — 

Bel.  (Without.)  Beauchamp,  Beauchamp ! 
Cla.  Heaven  and  earth,  how  unlucky  !     Here's 
some  man.     I  am  the  nicest  creature  breathing  in 
my  reputation.    "What  will  he  think  ?    I'll  run  into 
this  room.  {Rutis  towards  the  door.) 

Beau.  Pardon  me,  madam,  you  cannot  enter  there. 
{Prevents  her.) 

Cla.  I  must.  (Pushes  at  the  door.)  O,  ho!  the 
door  is  held,  sir. 

Beau.  My  dear  madam,  I  am  infinitely  sorry  for 
the  accident ;  but  suppose — suppose,  I  say,  ma'am, 
that  a  friend  of  mine  has  been  in  a  duel,  and  con- 
cealed in  that  room? 

Cla.  Ridiculous !  I  saw  the  corner  of  a  white 
satin  petticoat.  Is  that  the  dress  of  your  duelling 
friends?  I  will  go  in.  (Struggles.)  So,  'tis  too  late. 
(Flings  away  spitefully.) 

Enter  Belville. 

Bel.  So,  so  so !  I  beg  your  pardon.  How  could 
yon  be  so  indiscreet,  Beauchamp?  Though  a  young 
soldier,  I  thought  you  knew  enough  of  generalship 
to  be  prepared  for  a  surprise. 

Cla.  On  !  so  he  was ;  but  not  for  two  surprises. 

Beau.  Believe  me,  Belville — I  am  inGnitely  con- 
cerned— (  To  Clarinda. ) 

Cla.  Oh !  I  detest  your  impertinent  concern. 
Keep  it  for  the  lady  in  the  other  room. 

Bel.  A  lady  in  the  other  room,  too !  Heyday, 
Beauchamp !  who  would  have  suspected — 

Beau.  "Tis  all  a  mistake.  The  lady  in  the  next 
room — But,  pr'ythee,  go. 

Bel.  Only  tell  me  if  you  have  seen  Fitzherbert. 
I  have  been  seeking  him  this  hour,  on  a  bu  siness  of 
the  utmost  consequence. 

Beau.  I  have  not;  but  about  this  time  you'll  find 
him  at  home. 

Bel.  Enough !  Miss  Belmour,  pray,  suffer  no 
concern  ;  depend  on  mv  honour.  Beauchamp,  (takes 
him  aside)  who  is  the  lady  in  the  other  room "? 

Beau.  Had  I  meant  you  to  have  known,  that 
room  would  have  been  unnecessary.  (Belville  seems 
still  inquisitive ;  Beauchamp  draws  him  aside.) 

Cla.  Now  do  I  die  to  know  who  it  can  be.  In- 
deed, 'tis  necessary  for  my  own  sake.  Whilst  she 
has  been  hid,  I  have  been  exposed  ;  and  who  knows 
what  the  creature  may  say?  I'll  try  once  more. 
She  has  my  secret,  and  I'll  have  her's.  (Aside. 
Forces  open  the  door.) 

Re-enter  JULIA  from  the  room. 

Julia.  Belville!  (Runs  towards  him.) 

Bel.  Julia!  (Starts  back.) 

Cla.  Miss  Manners  !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Julia.  Oh,  Belville!  throw  me  not  from  you. 

Bel.  Astonishing! 

Cla.  Oh,  charming!  the  modest  Julia  and  the 
reserved  Beauchamp!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  But,  Mr.  Bel- 
ville, how  came  you  of  this  sober  party?  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Julia.  Speak  to  me. 

Cla.  Now,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  you  know  the  pur- 
port of  my  visit.  I  had  heard  that  Miss  Manners 
has  been  seen  to  visit  you  ;  and  not  being  willing  to 
trust  to  such  a  report,  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
discover  the  truth. 


Bel.  Wretched  woman!  (To  Julia.) 

Julia,  Barbarous  creature !  (  To  Clarinda.)  Oh  ! 
hear  me,  I  conjure  you  !  (To  Belville.) 

Bel.  Hear  you  !  No,  madam.  And,  if  my  con- 
tempt, my  hatred,  my — oh !  — You,  sir,  I  must  speak 
to  in  another  place;  yet,  perhaps,  you  were  not  ac- 
quainted that — what  would  I  say?  The  word  which 
I  have  pronounced  with  rapture,  chokes  me.  From 
this  moment,  farewell !  (To  Julia.)  [Exit^ 

Beau.  What  can  I  think  of  all  this? 

Julia.  Oh,  sir! 

Beau.  Permit  me,  madam,  to  ask  if  you  have  long 
known  Mr.  Belville? 

Julia.  Yes,  too  long— 

Cla.  Ob,  oh !  too  long !  Ay,  young  ladies  should 
be  cautious  how  they  form  acquaintance.  For  my 
part — But  you  look  ill,  child.  (Takes  her  hy  the 
hand.)  Well,  I  have  no  hard  heart ;  I  can  pity  your 
weakness,  miss ;  I  won't  upbraid  you  now.  My 
coach  waits.    Shall  I  conduct  you  home? 

Julia.  Yes,  to  Lady  Bell — to  Lady  Bell.  I  am 
very  ill. 

Cla.  Adieu,  Mr.  Beauchamp.  This  has  been  au 
unlucky  frolic.  'Tis  amazing  you  grave  people  can 
be  so  careless.  \_Exeunt  Clarinda  and  Julia. 

Beau.  An  unlucky  frolic,  indeed.  I  always  con- 
sidered Miss  Manners  as  a  pattern  of  delicacy  and 
virtue ;  nor  dare  I  now,  spite  of  circumstances, 
think  otherwise. 

Enter  LoR-D  Sparkle. 

Lords.  So,  so.  Seignior  Quixotte !  What,  so 
soon  lost  your  prize?  Ay,  you  see,  quarrelling  for 
these  virtuous  women  is  as  unprofitable  as  the 
assault  of  the  windmills.  Have  you  seen  Lady  Bell 
in  my  behalf? 

Beau.  Lady  Bell,  my  lord?  Why,  sure,  'tis  im- 
possible, after  your  attempt  on  Miss  Manners — 

Lords.  Psha!  Women  like  to  receive  the  devoirs 
of  those  whom  others  of  their  sex  have  found  so 
dangerous.  What  did  you  discover  of  Lady  Bell's 
sentiments  towards  me? 

Beau.  I  megnt  to  have  given  the  intelligence 
softened,  but  the  agitations  of  my  mind  make  it 
impracticable ;  I  must,  therefore,  inform  you,  in 
one  word.  Lady  Bell  Bloomer's  choice  is  made,  and 
that  choice  has  not  fallen  upon  your  lordship. 

Lord  S.  Then  I  must  inform  you,  in  two  words, 
that  I  am  convinced  you  are  mistaken.  But  your 
reasons,  sir,  your  reasons? 

Beau.  Her  ladyship  furnished  me  with  a  decisive 
one:  she  acknowledged  a  pre-engagement ;  and 
added,  if  I  visited  her  this  evening,  I  should  see 
her  in  the  presence  of  the  man  her  heart  prefers. 

Lords.  (Laughs violently.)  Excellent!  charming 
ingenuity  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  The  kindest,  softest  mes- 
sage that  ever  woman  framed.  And  you,  like  the 
sheep  loaden  with  the  golden  fleece,  bore  it  insen- 
sible of  its  value.  Ha, ha,  ha!  You  can't  see  through 
the  pretty  artifice? 

Beau.  No  really. 

Lords.  Why,  'lis  I  who  am  to  be  there  ;  there 
by  particular  invitation.  You'll  see  her  in  my  pre- 
sence ;  and  this  was  her  pretty,  mysterious  way  of 
informing  me  that  I  am  the  object  of  her  choice. 

Beau.  Indeed ! 

Lord  S.  Without  a  doubt.  But  you  deep  people 
are  the  dullest  fellows  at  a  hint.  But  I  am  satis- 
fied, and  shall  go  to  her  rout  in  brilliant  spirits. 
You  .shall  come,  and  see  my  triumph  confirmed. 
Come,  you  rogue,  and  see  the  lovely  widow  in  the 
presence  of  the  man  her  heart  prefers.  Poor  George! 
you  must  have  been  cursedly  stupid  not  to  have 
conceived  that  I  was  the  person.  [Exit. 

Beau.  Yes,  I  will  come.  Oh,  vanity!  I  had  dared 
to  explain — yes,  I  construed  the  sweet  confusion  ! 
Oh !  I  blush  at  iny  own  arrogance.  Lord  Sparkle 
must  be  right.    Well,  this  night  decides  it.    Nar- 
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rowly  will  I  watch  each  tone  and  look,  to  discover 
— oh  !  ever  blest — he  whom  her  heart  prefers ! 

[Exit. 
ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  at  Lady  Bell  Bloomer's. 

Enter  LADY  Bell  Bloomer  and  Servant. 

Lady  B.  Are  the  tables  placed  in  the  outer  room? 

Serv.  Yes,  ma'am,  all  bat  the  pbaroab  table. 

Lady  B.  Then  carry  that  there  too.  I  positively 
will  not  have  a  table  in  the  drawing-room.  [^Exit 
Serv.']  Those  who  play  don't  visit  me,  but  the  card- 
tables  ;  and  where  they  find  them  is  verv  immaterial. 
Let  me  see  :  for  whist.  Sir  James  Jennet,  Lady 
Ponto,  Mrs.  Lurchem,  and  Lady  Carmine ;  for 
pharoah,  Mrs.  Evergreen,  Lord  Dangle,  Sir  Harry 
— Heyday ! 

Enter  Clarinda  and  JVLl\. 

Cla.  Come,  child,  don't  faint.  You  had  more 
canse  for  terror,  half  an  hoar  ago. 

Lady  B.  Heavens  !  Julia,  where  have  you  been  1 

Cla.  Ay,  that's  a  circumstance  you  would  not 
Lave  known,  but  for  an  accident;  and  I  ara  very 
sorry  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  make  the  discovery. 

Lady  B.  (  Takes  Julia's  hand.)  Speak,  my  love  ! 
■  Julia.  Miss  Belmour  will  tell  you  all  she  knows; 
I  ara  too  wretched. 

Cla.  Nay,  as  to  what  I  know,  I  know  very  little: 
I  can  tell  what  I  saw,  indeed.  Having  received 
intimations  not  quite  consonant  to  one's  notions  of 
decoram,  I  pretended  a  frolic,  and  called  on  Mr. 
Beauchamp,  and  there  I  found  this  lady  concealed. 

Lady  B.  Heavens!  Julia! 'tis  impossible. 

Cla.  Nay,  she  can't  attempt  to  deny  what  I  my- 
self saw.  Other  discoveries  had  liked  to  have  been 
made,  too  ;  but  Miss  Manners  may  explain  them 
herself,  for  I  see  your  rooms  begin  to  fill.  I  shall 
report  that  your  ladyship  is  a  little  indisposed,  as 
an  excuse  for  your  not  immediately  appearing. 

[Exit. 

Lady  B.  (  With  a  countenance  of  terror.)  Julia ! 
you  at  Mr.  Beauchamp's? 

Julia.  Lady  Bell,  though  I  have  acted  rashly, 
and  was,  indeed,  found  there,  I  ara  not  the  gnilty 
creature  you  iraagine.  I  am  married!  I  will  no 
longer  conceal  it.  (Bursts  into  tears.) 

Lady  B.  Married  !  Oh,  heavens!  {Throws  her- 
self in  a  chair,  loith  her  back  to  Julia.) 

Julia,  I  dared  not  reveal  it  to  my  guardian  ;  and 
for  that  reason,  fled  from  your  house. 

Lady  B.  Oh,  Julia!  and  you  are  married"!  What 
a  serpent  have  I  nourished  !  But,  forgive  me.  You 
knew  not — alas !  I  knew  not  myself,  till  this  mo- 
ment, how  much — 

Julia.  My  dearest  madam,  do  not  add  to  my  af- 
flictions ;  for,  indeed,  they  are  severe. 

Lady  B.  Ungenerous  girl !  why  did  you  conceal 
from  me  your  situation] 

Julia.  Good  heavens !  is  it  destined  that  one  im- 
prudent step  is  to  lose  me  every  blessing?  In  the 
agonies  of  my  heart  I  flew  to  your  friendship,  and 
yon  kill  me  with  reproaches. 

Lady  B.  And  you  have  killed  me  by  your  want 
of  confidence.  Oh,  Julia  !  had  you  revealed  to  me — 

Julia.  I  dared  not ;  for  when  Mr.  Belville  pre- 
vailed on  me  to  give  him  my  hand — 

Lady  B.  Mr.  Belville  I  Mr.  Belville,  say  you? 
{Eagerly.)        .... 

Julia.  Yes-,  it  was  in  Paris  we  were  married. 

Lady  B.  So,  so,  so!  what  a  pretty  mistake  I 
made  ;  but  it  was  a  mistake  !  (Aside.)  And  so,  my 
sweet  Julia  is  married!  married  in  Paris  !  Sly  thing'l 
But  how  came  you  at  Mr.  Beaucliarap's,  my  love! 

Julia.  In  my  rash  flight  lliis  morning,  my  wicked 
maid  betrayed  me  into  Lord  Sparkle's  house.  There 
Mr.  Beancliamp  snatched  me  from  ruin,  and  gave 
me  a  momentary  asylum  in  his  lodgings.. 


Lady  B.  Did  Beauchamp?  Bat  what  is  his  worth 
and  his  gallantry  to  me?  Can't  he  do  a  right  thing 
but  my  heart  must  triumph  1  (Aside.) 

Julia.  At  Mr.  Beauchamp's  my  husband  found 
me ;  and  found  me  hid  with  so  suspicious  a  secresy  ! 
Ha  !  here  comes  Mr.  Fitzherbert !  How  can  I  see 
him? 

Enter  FiTZHERBERT. 

Fitz.  My  Julia!  my  dear  Julia! 

Julia.  Oh,  sir  I — 

Fitz.  Come,  I  know  all ;  and  to  relieve  one  canse 
of  your  distress,  will  tell  you,  that  the  lover  I 
shocked  you  with  to-day,  was  only  my  agent  in  the 
little  revenge  I  had  resolved  to  take  for  your  hav- 
ing married,  without  my  consent,  the  very  man  for 
whom  all  my  cares  designed  yon. 

Julia.  Is  it  possible  1 

Fitz.  At  the  moment  he  left  Paris  for  Florence, 
you  received  my  directions  to  return  home ;  thus 
Belville's  letters  missed  you,  and  he  remained  ig- 
norant that  you  were  in  London. 

Julia,  Oh,  sir!  had  you  revealed  this  to  me  this 
morning,  what  evils  should  I  have  escaped! 

Fitz.  My  dear  girl,  I  decreed  you  a  little  punish- 
ment ;  but  your  own  rashness  has  occasioned  you  a 
severer  portion  tha,n  you  deserved. 

Lady  B.  But  where  is  the  bridegroom? 

Fitz.  He  is  without,  satisfied  from  the  mouth  of 
Beauchamp  of  your  conduct,  (to  Julia)  and  impa- 
tient to  fold  his  Julia  to  his  heart. 

Julia.  Oh,  sir !  lead  me  to  him.  To  find  my  hus- 
band, and  to  be  forgiven  by  you,  are  felicities  too 
great.  [Exit,  led  by  Fitz. 

Lady  B.  What  a  discovery  has  Julia's  marriage 
made  to  me  of  my  own  heart!  I  have  persuaded 
myself  it  knew  no  passion  but  the  desire  of  con- 
quest ;  but  the  pangs  of  jealousy  proved  to  me,  in 
one  moment,  that  all  its  sense  is  love.  \_Exit, 

Scene  II. — An  elegant  Apartment  lighted  up;  card 
parties  seen;  Servants  carrying  refreshments. 

Enter  Pendragon,  meeting  Clarinda   and  two 
Ladies,  who  come  forward. 

Pen.  Bobs  !  Miss  Belmour,  how  d'ye  do "?  I  didn't 
think  to  see  you.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  brought  me  here, 
and  I  have  been  examining  every  face,  to  see  if  I 
knew  anybody ;  but  fine  ladies  are  so  alike,  that  one 
must  have  long  intimacy  to  know  one's  acquaint- 
ance. Red  cheeks,  white  necks,  and  smiling  lips, 
crowd  every  room. 

1  Lady.  Heyday  !  a  natural  curiosity.  Pray,  sir, 
how  long  have  you  been  in  the  world? 

Pen.  How  long?  Just  twenty  years  last  Lammas. 

1  Lady.  Pho  !  I  don't  inquire  into  your  age  :  how 
long  is  it  since  you  left  your  native  woods  ?  Were 
you  ever  at  a  rout  before? 

Pen.  Ay,  that  I  was,  last  week:  it  beat  this  all 
to  nothing.  'Twas  at  our  neighbour's,  the  wine 
merchant's,  at  his  country-house  at  Kentish-town. 

Cla.  Oh,  lud  !  I  wish  1  had  been  of  your  party  ; 
I  should  have  enjoyed  a  Kentish-town  rout. 

Pen.  Oh  I  you  must  have  been  pleased ;  for  the 
rooms  were  so  little,  and  the  company  so  large,  that 
every  thing  was  done  with  one  consent.     We  were 
packed  so  close,  that  if  one  party  moved,  all  the  ' 
rest  were  obliged  to  obey  the  motion. 

ILady.  Delightful!  Well,  sir— 

Pen.  We  had  all  the  fat  widows,  notable  misses, 
and  managing  wives  of  the  parish  ;  so  there  was 
no  scandal,  for  they  were  all  there.  At  length  the 
assembly  broke  up  :  such  clattering,  and  squeedg- 
ing  down  the  gangway  staircase  ;  whilst  the  little 
foothoy  bawl'd  from  the  passage,  "  Miss  Bobbin's 
bonnet  is  ready!"  "Mrs.  Sugarplum's  lantern 
waits!"  "  Mrs. 'Peppercorn's  pattens  stop  the 
way!"     {Imitating.) 


Scene  2.] 


WHICH  IS  THE  MAN? 


Cla.  Oh!  you  creature,  come  with  me;  I  must 
exhibit  him  in  the  next  room. 

1  Lady.  Oh  !  stay  ;  take  my  card ;  I  shall  have 
company  next  Wednesday,  and  I  insist  on  your's. 
[Exit  ClarJnda  and  Pendragon.}  He  is  really  amus- 
ing:. 

Enter  Lord  Sparkle  with  two  Gentlemen. 

But  hide  your  diminished  heads,  ye   beaux  and 
■witlings  !  for  here  comes  Lord  Sparkle. 

Lords.  {Speaks  as  he  comes  forward)  I  hope  the 
belles  won't  hide  theirs  ;  for  in  an  age  where  the 
head  is  so  large  a  part  of  the  lady,  one  should  look 
about  for  the  sex. 

1  Gent.  Well,  my  lord,  you  see  I  have  obeyed 
jour  summons  :  I  should  not  have  been  here,  not- 
withstanding Lady  Bell's  invitation,  had  you  not 
pressed  it. 

2  Gent.  Nor  I.  I  promised  to  meet  a  certain 
lady  in  the  gallery  at  the  opera  to-night ;  and  I 
regret  that  I  did  not,  for  I  see  her  husband  is 
here.     Why  did  you  press  us  so  earnestly  to  come? 

Lords.  Why,  faith,  to  have  as  many  witnesses 
as  I  could  to  my  glory.  This  night  is  given  by 
Lady  Bell  to  me.  I  am  the  hero  of  the  fete,  and 
expect  your  gratulations.     Here  the  dear  creature 


Enter  Lady  Bell  Bloomer,  ivho  addresses  the 
Company. 

Lady  B.  How  do  you  do?  How  do  you  do?  (On 
each  side.)  You  wicked  creature,  why  did  you.  dis- 
appoint me  last  night?  Lady  Harriot,  I  have  not 
seen  yon  this  age.  Oh  !  Lord  Sparkle,  1  have  been 
detained  from  my  company  by  Mr.  Fitzherbert, 
planning  a  scheme  for  your  amusement. 

Lords.  Indeed!  I  did  not  expect  that  attention 
from  him  ;  though  I  acknowledge  my  obligations 
to  your  ladyship's  politeness. 

Lady  B.  That  air  of  self-possession,  I  fancy, 
would  be  incommoded,  if  you  guessed  at  the  en- 
tertainment. {Aside.)  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Beau- 
champ  ? 

Lords.  For  a  moment.  But,  charming  Lady 
Bell,  {takes  her  hand)  I  shall  make  you  expire 
with  laughing.  I  really  believe  the  poor  fellow 
explained  your  message  in  his  own  favour;  ha, 
ha,  ha! 

LadyB.  Ridiculous!  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Enter  Beauchamp. 

Beau.  Ha  !  'tis  true !  There  they  are,  retired 
from  the  crowd,  and  enjoying  the  privacy  of  lovers. 
{Aside.) 

Lady  B.  See,  there  he  is  :  I  long  to  have  a  little 
badinage  on  the  subject.  Let  us  tease  him.  {Apart 
to  Lord  Sparkle.) 

Lords.  Oh  I  nothing  can  be  more  delightful. 
(Apart.)  Hither,  sighing  shepherd,  come  !  Come, 
Beauchamp,  take  one  last,  one  lingering  look : 
sha'n't  he.  Lady  Bell  ? 

LadyB.  Doubtless,  if  he  has  your  lordship's 
leave. 

Lords.  He  seems  astonished  ;  ha,  ha,  ha!  Nay, 
it  is  cruel !  If  the  poor  youth  has  the  misfortune 
to  be  stricken,  you  know  he  can't  resist  fate.  Ixion 
sighed  for  Juno. 

Lady  B.  Yes,  and  he  was  punished  too.  What 
punishment,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  shall  we  decree  for 
you? 

Beau.  I  am  astonished!  Was  it  for  this  your 
ladyship  commanded  me  to  attend  you? 

Lady  B.  How  did  I  command  you?  Do  you  re- 
member the  words  ? 

Beau.  I  do,  madam.  You  bid  me  come  this 
evening,  that  I  might  behold  yon  ii>the  presence 
of  the  man  your  heart  prefers. 

Lady  B.  Well,  sir,  and  now,  now  you  see  me. 


Lord  S.  Oh !  the  sweet  confusion  of  the  sweet 
confession  !     (Kisses  her  hand.) 

Beau.  This  ostentation  of  felicity,  madam,  is  un- 
generous, since  you  know  my  heart;  'tis  unworthy 
you.  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  have  a  pang  the  less. 
(Going.) 

Lady  B.  Hold,  sir!  are  you  going? 

Beau.  This  instant,  madam.  I  came  in  obedience 
to  your  commands  ;  but  my  chaise  is  at  your  door ; 
and  before  your  gay  assembly  breaks  up,  I  shall  be 
far  from  London  ;  and,  in  a  day  or  two,  from  Eng- 
land. I  probably  now  see  your  ladyship  for  the 
last  time.     Adieu  ! 

Lady  B.  Stay,  Mr.  Beauchamp  !     (Agitated.) 

Lord  S.  Ay,  pr'ythee,  stay  ;  I  believe  Lady  Bell 
has  a  mind  to  make  you  her  conjugal  father  at  the 
wedding. 

Beau,  I  forgive  you,  my  lord:  excess  of  happi- 
ness frequently  overflows  into  insolence  ;  and  it  is 
the  privilege  of  felicity  to  be  unfeeling.  But  how, 
madam,  has  the  humble  passion  which  has  so  long 
consumed  my  life,  rendered  me  so  hateful  to  you, 
as  to  prompt  you  to  this  barbarity  ?  I  have  not  in- 
sulted you  with  my  love;  I  have  scarcdj'^  dared  to 
whisper  it  to  myself;  how  then  have  I  deserved — 

LadyB.  O,  mercy,  don't  be  so  grave  ;  I  am  not 
insensible  to  your  merit ;  nor  have  I  beheld  your 
passion  with  disdain.  But  what  can  I  do?  Lord 
Sparkle  has  so  much  fashion,  so  much  elegance, 
so  much — 

Lords.  My  dearest  Lady  Bell,  you  justify  my 
ideas  of  your  discernment ;  and  thus  I  thank  you 
for  the  distinguished  honour.  (Kneels  to  kiss  her 
hand.) 

Enter  SoPHY. 

Sophy.  Oh,  you  false-hearted  man  !  (Cries.) 

Lords.  Heyday!   (Starting  up.) 

Sophy.  Don't  believe  a  word  he  says,  for  all  yoa 
are  so  fine  a  lady.  He'll  tell  you  ol^happiness  and 
misery,  and  this,  and  that,  and  the  other ;  but 
'tis  all  common-place  and  hyperbole,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Lady  B.  Indeed !  What,  has  this  young  lady 
claims  on  your  lordship? 

Lord  S.  Claims  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  Is  it  my  fault  that  a 
little  rustic  does  not  know  the  language  of  the  day? 
Compliments  are  the  ready  coin  of  conversation, 
and  it  is  every  one's  business  to  understand  their 
value. 

Re-enter  Pendragon. 

Pen.  (Clapping  him  on  the  shoulder.)  True,  my 
lord,  true  !  And,  pray,  instruct  me  what  was  the 
value  of  the  compliment,  when  you  told  me  I  should 
make  a  figure  in  the  guards,  and  that  you  would 
speak  to  your  great  friends  to  make  me  a  colonel  ? 

Lords.  Value !  why,  of  just  as  much  as  it  would 
bring.  You  thought  it  so  valuable,  then,  that  you 
got  me  a  hundred  extra  votes  on  the  strength  of  it; 
and  you  are  now  a  little  ungrateful  wretch  to  pre- 
tend 'twas  worth  nothing. 

Enter  FiTZHERBERT,  leading  in  JULIA. 

Fitz.  But  here.  Lord  Sparkle,  is  a  lady  who 
claims  a  right  on  a  different  foundation.  She  had 
no  election  interest  to  provoke  your  flatteries,  yet 
you  have  not  scrupled  to  profess  love  to  her,  whilst 
under  the  roof  of  her  friend,  whose  hand  you  were 
soliciting  in  marriage. 

Julia.  Yes,  I  entreat  your  ladyship  not  to  fancy 
that  you  are  to  break  the  hearts  of  half  our  sex  by 
binding  Lord  Sparkle  in  the  adamantine  chains  of 
marriage.  I  boast  an  equal  right  with  j-ou,  and 
don't  flatter  yourself  I  shall  resign  him. 

Lord  S.  Mere  malice.  Lady  Bell !  Fitzherbert 's 
malice  !  I  never  had  a  serious  thought  of  Miss 
Manners  in  my  life. 
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[Act  V. 


Enter  Belville. 


Bel.  What !  and  have  jou  dared  to  talk  of  love 
to  that  lady,  my  lord,  without  a  serious  thought] 

Lords,  Heyday!  what  right  have  you — 

Bel.  Oh!  very  trifling;  only  the  right  of  a  hus- 
band. The  lady  so  honoured  by  your  love-making 
in  jest  is  my  wife  :  in  course,  all  obligations  to  her 
devolve  on  me. 

Lord  S.  Your  wife !  my  dear  Belville,  I  give  you 
joy  with  all  my  soul.  You  see  'tis  always  danger- 
ous to  keep  secrets  from  your  friends.  But  is  any- 
body else  coming  ?  Have  I  any  new  crimes  to  be 
accused  of?  Any  more  witnesses  coming  to  the 
bar  1 

Bel.  No  ;  but  I  am  a  witness  in  a  new  cause,  and 
accuse  you  of  loading  the  mind  of  my  friend  Beau- 
champ  with  a  sense  of  obligation  you  had  neither 
spirit  or  justice  to  confer. 

Lady  B.  A  commission,  my  lord,  which  was  sent 
Mr.  Beauchamp  under  a  blank  cover,  by  one  who 
could  not  bear  to  see  his  noble  spirit  dependant  on 
your  caprices. 

Bel.  And  when  his  sentiments  pointed  out  your 
lordship  as  his  benefactor,  you  accepted  the  honour, 
and  have  laid  heavy  taxes  on  his  gratitude. 

Lords.  Well,  and  what  is  there  in  all  that? 
Beauchamp  did  not  know  to  whom  he  was  obliged ; 
and  wouldn't  it  have  been  a  most  unchristian  thing 
to  let  a  good  action  run  about  the  world  belonging 
to  nobody?  I  found  it  a  stray  orphan,  and  so  fa- 
thered it.  But  you,  Fitzherbert,  I  see  are  the  law- 
ful owner  of  the  brat ;  so,  pr'ythee,  take  it  back  ; 
and  thank  me  for  the  honour  of  my  patronage. 

Fitz.  Your  affected  pleasantry,  Lord  Sparkle, 
may  shield  you  from  resentment,  but  it  will  not 
from  contempt.     Your  effrontery — 

Lord  S.  Effrontery  !  Pr'ythee,  make  distinc- 
tions. What  in  certain  lines  would  be  effrontery, 
in  me  is  only  the  ease  of  fashion ;  that  delightful 
thing  which  enables  me  at  this  moment  to  stand 
serene  amidst  your  meditated  storm.  Come,  my 
dear  Lady  Bell,  let  us  leave  these  good  gentry,  and 
love  ourselves  amidst  the  delights  of  fashion,  and 
the  charms  of  bon  ton. 

Lady  B.  Pardon  me,  my  lord !  As  caprice  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  character  of  a  fine  lady, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  if  I  give  an  instance  of  it 
now;  and,  spite  of  your  elegance,  your  fashion, 
and  your  wit,  present  my  hand  to  this  poor  soldier, 
■who  boasts  only  worth,  spirit,  honour,  and  love. 

Beau.  Have  a  care,  madam  !  Feelings  like  mine 
are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Once  already  the  hopes 
you  have  inspired — 

Lady  B.  The  hour  of  trifling  is  past ;  and  surely 
it  cannot  appear  extraordinary,  that  I  prefer  the 
internal  worth  of  an  uncorrupted  heart,  to  the  out- 
ward polish  of  a  mind  too  feeble  to  support  itself 
against  vice,  in  the  seductive  forms  of  fashionable 
dissipation. 


Lord  S.  Heyday !  what  is  your  ladyship  in  the  ' 
plot? 

Fitz,  The  plot  has  been  deeper  laid  than  yon, 
my  lord,  have  been  able  to  conceive.  As  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  related  to  you,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  watch  over  your  conduct.  I  have  seen 
your  plans,  and  many  of  them  have  been  defeated, 
though  you  knew  not  by  what  means.  But  what 
fate  does  your  lordship  design  for  these  young 
people,  decoyed  by  you  from  their  native  igno- 
rance and  home  .' 

Lord  S.  Let  them  return  to  their  native  igno- 
rance and  home  as  fast  as  they  can. 

Pen.  No,  no  !  hang  me,  if  I  do  that.  I  know  life 
now,  and  life  I'll  have  :  Hyde-park,  plays,  operas, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But,  old  gentleman,  as 
you  promised  to  do  something  for  me,  what  think 
ye  of  a  commission  1  The  captain  there  can't  want 
his  now  ;  suppose  you  turn  it  over  to  me. 

Fitz.  No,  young  man,  you  shall  be  taken  care  of; 
but  the  requisites  of  a  soldier  are  not  those  of  pert- 
ness  and  assurance.  Intrepid  spirit,  nice  honour, 
generosity,  and  understanding,  all  unite  to  form 
him.  It  is  these  which  make  a  British  soldier  the 
first  character  in  Europe :  it  is  such  soldiers  who 
make  England  invincible,  and  her  glittering  arms 
triumphant  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Sophy.  Well,  Bobby  may  do  as  he  will ;  I'll  go 
back  to  Cornwall  directly,  and  warn  all  my  neigh- 
bours to  take  special  care  how  they  trust  to  a  lord's 
promises  at  an  election  again. 

Lord  S.  Well,  great  attempts  and  great  failings 
mark  the  life  of  a  man  of  spirit.  There  is  dclat  even 
in  ray  disappointment  to  night  ;  and  I  am  ready  for 
a  fresh  set  of  adventures  to-morrow. 

Fitz.  Incorrigible  man!  but  I  have  done  with 
you.  Beauchamp  has  answered  all  my  hopes,  and 
the  discernment  of  this  charming  woman,  in  re- 
warding him,  merits  the  happiness  that  awaits  her ; 
and  that  I  may  give  the  fullest  sanction  to  her 
choice,  I  declare  him  heir  to  my  estate.  This,  I 
know,  is  a  stroke  your  lordship  did  not  expect. 

Beau.  And  was  it,  then,  to  you,  sir — The  tu- 
mults of  my  gratitude — 

Fitz.  Your  conduct  has  completely  rewarded 
me  ;  and  in  adopting  yon — 

Lady  B.  Oh  !  I  protest  against  that.  Our  union 
would  then  appear  a  prudent,  sober  business  ;  end 
I  shall  lose  the  credit  of  having  done  a  mad  thing 
for  the  sake  of  the  man  my  heart  prefers. 

Fitz.  To  you  I  resign  him  with  pleasure ;  his 
fate  is  in  your  hands. 

Lady  B.  Then  he  shall  continne  a  soldier ;  one 
of  those  whom  love  and  his  country  detain  to  guard 
her  dearest,  last  possessions. 

Beau.  Love  and  my  country  !  Yes,  ye  shall  di- 
vide m3'  heart.  Animated  by  such  passions,  our 
forefathers  were  invincible  ;  and  if  we'd  preserve 
the  freedom  and  independence  they  obtained  for 
us,  we  must  imitate  their  virtues.  [_Exeunt, 
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WIVES  AS  THEY  WERE, 

AND  MAIDS  AS  THEY  ARE ; 
A  COMEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. BY  MRS.   INCHBALD. 


CHARACTERS. 


LORD   PRIORY 

SIR    WILLIAM    DORRILLON 

SIR   GEORGE   EVELYN 


MR.  BRONZELY 
MR.  NORBERRY 
OLIVER 


Act  IV.— Scene  3. 


LADY    PRIORY 

LADY    MARY    RAFFLE 

MISS    DORRILLON 


ACT  t. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  at  Mr.  Norherrys. 

Enter  Sir  William  Dorrillon,  followed  by 

Mr.  Norberry. 

Mr.  N.  Why  blame  me  ?  My  sister  had  the  sole 
managemeDt  of  your  daughter,  by  yourown  autho 
rity,  from  the  age  of  six  years,  till  within  eight 
months  of  the  present  time  ;  when,  in  consequence 
of  my  sister's  death,  she  was  transferred  to  my 
protection.   . 

Sir  W.  Your  sister,  Mr.  Norberry,  was  a  pru- 
dent, good  woman;  she  never  could  instruct  her  in 
all  this  vice. 

Mr.N.  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  friend,  that  Miss 
Dorrillon,  yourdaughter,  came  tomy  house  just  the 
same  heedless  woman  of  fashion  you  now  see  her, 
I      Sir  W.  Very  well ;  'tis  very  well !    But  when  I 
think  on  my  disappointment — 

Mr.  N.  There  is  nothing  which  may  not  be  re- 
paired.    Maria,  with  you  for  a  guide — 

SirW.  Me!  She  turns  me  into  ridicule  :  laughs 
at  me.  This  morning,  as  she  was  enumerating 
some  of  her  frivolous  expenses,  she  observed  me 
lift  np  my  hands  and  sigh ;  on  which  she  named 
fifty  other  extravagances  she  Kad  no  occasion  to 
niention,  merely  to  enjoy  the  pang  which  every 
folly  of  her's  sends  to  my  heart. 

Mr.  N.  But  do  not  charge  this  conduct  of  your 
daughter  to  the  want  of  filial  love.  Did  she  know 
you  were  Sir  William  Dorrillon,  did  she  know  you 
were  her  father,  every  word  yon  uttered,  every 
look  you  glanced,  would  be  received  with  gentle- 


ness and  submission:  but  your  present  rebukes 
from  Mr.  Mandred,  (as  you  are  called,)  from  a 
perfect  stranger,  as  she  supposes,  she  considers  as 
an  impertinence  which  she  has  a  right  to  resent. 

Sir  \V.  I  wish  I  had  continued  abroad.  And  yet, 
the  hope  of  beholding  her,  and  of  bestowing  upon 
her  the  riches  I  acquired,  was  my  sole  support 
through  all  the  toils  by  which  I  gained  them. 

Mr.N.  And,  considering  her  present  course  of 
life,  your  riches  could  not  come  more  opportunely. 

Sir  W.  She  shall  never  have  a  farthing  of  them. 
Do  you  think  I  have  encountered  the  perils  of  al- 
most every  climate,  to  squander  my  hard-earned 
fortune  upon  the  paltry  vicious  pleasures  in  which 
she  delights?  No.  I  have  been  now  in  your  house 
exactly  a  month  ;  I  will  stay  but  one  day  longer, 
and,  then,  without  telling  her  who  I  am,  I  will  leave 
the  kingdom  and  her  for  ever ;  nor  shall  she  know 
that  this  insignificant  merchant,  whom  she  despises, 
was  her  father,  till  he  is  gone  never  to  be  re- 
called. 

Mr.N.  You  are  offended  with  some  justice; 
but,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  your  excessive  deli- 
cacy and  respect,  for  the  conduct  of  the  other  sex, 
degenerate  into  rigour. 

Sir  W.  True ;  for  what  I  see  so  near  perfection 
as  woman,  I  want  to  see  perfect.  We,  Mr.  Nor- 
berry, can  never  be  perfect ;  but,  surely,  women 
might  easily  be  made  angels  ! 

Mr.  N.  And  if  they  were,  we  should  soon  be  glad 
to  make  them  into  women  again. 

SirW.  She  sets  the  example!  she  gives  the 
fashion !  and  now  your  whole  house,  and  all  your 
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visitors,  in  imitation  of  her,  treat  me  with  levity, 
or  with  contempt.    But  I'll  go  away  to-morrow. 

Mr.  N,  Can  you  desert  your  child  in  the  moment 
she  most  wants  your  protection?  That  exquisite 
beauty  jnst  now  mature — 

Sir  W.  There's  my  difficulty  !  there's  my  strug- 
gle !  If  she  were  not  so  like  her  mother,  I  could 
leave  her  without  a  pang  ;  cast  her  oft",  and  think 
no  more  of  her.  But  that  shape !  that  face  !  those 
speaking  looks!  Yet,  how  reversed!  Where  is 
the  dilfidence,  the  humility — where  is  the  simpli- 
city of  my  beloved  wife?     Buried  in  her  grave. 

Mr.N.  And,  in  all  this  great  town,  you  may 
never  see  even  its  apparition. 

Sir  W,  I  rejoice,  however,  at  the  stratagem  by 
which  I  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  her  heart :  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  searching  it  in  her  early 
years,  had  I  at  present  come  as  her  father,  she 
might  have  deceived  me  with  counterfeit  manners, 
till  time  disclosed  the  imposition.  Now,  at  least^ 
I  am  not  imposed  upon. 

Enter  a  Servant, 
Serv.  Lord  Priory.  [_Exit. 

Sir  W.  Lord  Priory  ! 

Mr.  N.  An  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  though  we 
seldom  meet  He  has  some  singularities  ;  and  yet, 
perhaps — 

Enter  Lord  Priory. 
My  dear  lord,  I  am  glad  to  see  yon.     My  lord,  I 
hope  I  see  you  in  perfect  health. 

LordP.  Yes;  but  in  very  ill-humonr.  I  came 
to  London  early  this  morning  with  my  family,  for 
the  winter,  and  found  my  house,  after  going  through 
only  a  slight  repair,  so  damp,  that  I  dare  not  sleep 
in  it ;  and  so  I  am  now  sending  and  going  all  over 
the  town  to  seek  for  lodgings. 

Mr.  N.  Then  seek  no  farther,  but  take  up  your 
lodgings  here. 

Lord  P.  To  be  plain  with  you,  I  called  in  hopes 
you  would  ask  me  ;  for  I  am  so  delicately  scrupu- 
lous in  respect  to  Lady  Priory,  that  I  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  taking  her  to  an  hotel, 

Mr.N.  Then,  pray,  return  home,  and  bring  her 
hither  immediately,  with  all  your  luggage. 

LordP.  1  am  most  extremely  obliged  to  you  ; 
for  into  no  one  house  belonging  to  any  of  my  ac- 
quaintance would  I  take  my  wife,  so  soon  as  into 
your's.  I  have  now  been  married  eleven  years ; 
and,  during  all  that  time,  I  have  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  go  on  a  visit,  so  as  to  domesticate,  in  the 
house  of  a  married  man. 

Sir  W.  May  I  inquire  the  reason  of  (hat? 
LordP.  It  is  because  I  am  married  myself ;  and 
having  always  treated  my  wife  according  to  the  an- 
cient mode  of  treating  wives,  I  would  rather  she 
should  never  be  an  eye-witness  to  the  modern 
household  management. 

Sir  ]V.  The  ancients,  I  believe,  were  very  af- 
fectionate to  their  wives. 

Lord  P.  And  they  had  reason  to  be  so  ;  for  their 
wives  obeyed  them.  The  ancients  seldom  gave 
them  the  liberty  to  do  wrong ;  but  modern  wives 
do  as  they  like.  [as  she  likes  ? 

Mr.  N.  And  don't  you  suffer  Lady  Priory  to  do 
Lord  P.  Yes  ;  when  it  is  what  I  like,  too :  but 
never,  never  else. 

Sir  W,  Does  not  this  draw  upon  you  the  cha- 
racter of  an  nnkind  husband  7 

LordP.  That  I  am  proud  of.  Did  you  never 
observe,  that  seldom  a  breach  of  fidelity  in  a  wife 
is  exposed,  where  the  unfortunate  husband  is  not 
said  to  be  "  the  best  creature  in  the  world  !  Poor 
man,  so  good-natured  I  Dotingly  fond  of  his  wife  ! 
Indulged  her  In  everythingi  How  cruel  in  her  to 
serve  him  so  !"  Now,  if  I  am  served  so,  it  shall 
not  be  for  my  good-nature. 

Mr.  N-  But  I  hope  you  equally  disapprove  of 
evftry  severity. 
Lord  P.  What  do  yon  mean  by  severity  1 


Mr.  N.  Yon  know  you  used  to  be  rather  violent 
in  your  temper. 

LordP.  So  I  am  still ;  apt  to  be  hasty  and  pas- 
sionate, but  that  is  rather  of  an  advantage  to  me 
as  a  husband;  it  causes  me  to  be  obeyed  without 
hesitation  ;  no  liberty  for  contention,  tears,  or  re- 
pining. I  ensure  conjugal  sunshine,  by  now  and 
then  introducing  a  storm ;  while  some  husbands 
never  see  anything  but  a  cloudy  sky,  and  all  for 
the  want  of  a  little  domestic  thunder  to  clear  away 
the  vapours. 

Sir  W.  I  have  long  conceived  indulgence  to  be 
the  bane  of  female  happiness. 

Lord  P.  And  so  it  is.  I  know  several  women 
of  fashion,  who  will  visit  six  places  of  different 
amusement  on  the  same  night;  have  company  at 
home  besides ;  and  yet,  for  want  of  something 
more,  they'll  be  out  of  spirits  :  my  wife  never  goes 
to  a  public  place,  has  scarce  ever  company  at 
home,  and  yet  is  always  in  spirits. 

Sir  W.  Never  visits  operas,  balls,  or  routs? 

Lord  P.  How  should  she  1  She  goes  to  bed 
every  night  exactly  at  ten. 

Mr.  N.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  bow  have  yon 
been  able  to  bring  her  to  that?  [five. 

Lord  P.  By  making  her  rise  every  morning  at 

Mr.  N.  And  so  she  becomes  fired  before  night? 

Lord  P.  Tired  to  death.  Or,  if  I  see  her  eyes 
completely  open  at  bed-time,  and  she  asks  me  to 
play  one  game  more  at  picqnet,  the  next  morning 
I  jog  her  elbow  at  half  after  four.  [signal? 

Mr.N,  But  suppose  she  does  not  reply  to  the 

Lord  P.  Then  I  turn  the  key  of  the  door  when  I 
leave  the  chamber,  and  there  I  find  her  when  I 
coTJiehome  in  the  evening.  [all  day? 

Sir  W,  ^nd  without  her  having  seen  a  creature 

LordP,  That  is  in  my  favour;  for  not  having 
seen  a  single  soal,  she  is  rejoiced  even  to  see  me. 

Mr.  N.  And  will  she  speak  to  you  after  such 
usage? 

LordP.  If  you  only  considered  how  much  a  wo- 
man longs  to  speak,  after  being  kept  a  whole  day 
silent,  you  would  not  ask  thai  question. 

Mr.  N,  W  ell,  this  is  a  most  surprising  method ! 

LordP.  Not  at  all.  In  ancient  days,  when  man- 
ners were  simple  and  pure,  did  not  wives  wait  at 
the  table  of  their  husbands'!  and  did  not  angels 
witness  the  subordination?  I  have  (aught  Lady 
Priory  to  practise  the  same  humble  docile  obe- 
dience ;  to  pay  respect  to  her  husband  in  every 
shape  and  every  form ;  no  careless  inattention  to 
me  ;  no  smiling  politeness  to  others,  in  preference 
to  me  ;  no  putting  me  up  in  a  corner  :  in  all  assem- 
blies, she  considers  her  husband  as  the  first  person. 

Sir  W.  I  am  impatient  to  see  her. 

Lord  P.  But  don't  expect  a  fine  lady  with  high 
feathers,  and  the  et  cmtcra  of  an  eastern  concubine  ; 
you  will  see  a  modest  plain  Englishwoman,  with 
a  cap  on  her  head,'  a  kerchief  on  her  neck,  and 
a  gown  of  our  own  manufacture. 

Sir  W.  My  friend,  Norberry,  what  a  contrast 
must  there  be  between  Lady  Priory  and  the  ladies 
in  this  house! 

Lord  P.  Have  you  ladies  in  this  house? 

Mr.  N.  Don't  be  alarmed  ;  they  are  both  single, 
and  can  give  Lady  Priory  no  ideas  concerning  the 
marriage  state. 

Lord  P.  Are  you  sure  of  that?  Some  single  wo- 
men are  more  informed  than  their  friends  believe. 

Mr.  N.  For  these  ladies,  notwithstanding  a  few 
(what  you  would  call)  excesses,  I  will  answer. 

Lord  P.  Well,  then,  I  and  my  wife  will  be  with 
you  about  nine  in  the  evening;  you  know  we  go  to 
bed  at  ten. 

Mr.  JV.  But  remember,  you  bring  your  own  ser-" 
vants  to  wait  on  you  at  five  in  the  morning. 

Lord  P.  I  shall  bring  but  one;  my  old  servant; 
Oliver,  who  knows  all  my  customs  so  well,  that  I 
never  go  any\vhere  \>i1hout  hiiu. 
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Mr.N.  And  k  that  old  servant  your  valet  still  1 

Lord  P.  No  ;  he  is  now  a  kind  of  gentleman  in 
vailing.  I  have  had  no  employment  for  a  valet 
since  I  married:  my  wife,  for  want  of  dissipation, 
has  not  only  time  to  attend  upon  herself,  but  upon 
me.  Do  you  think  I  could  sufter  a  clumsy  man  to 
tie  on  my  neckcloth,  or  comb  out  my  hair,  when 
the  soft,  delicate,  and  tender  hands  of  my  wile  are 
at  my  command?  [^Exil. 

SirW.  After  this  amiable  description  of  a  wo- 
man, how  can  I  endure  to  see  her,  whom  reason 
bids  me  detest,  but  whom  nature  still — 

Mr.  N.  Here  she  comes ;  and  her  companion  in 
folly  along  with  her. 

Sir  W.  There's  another  woman!  that  Lady 
Mary  Raffle !  How  can  you  suiter  such  people  in 
your  house? 

Mr.  N,  She  is  only  on  a  visit  for  a  few  months ; 
she  comes  every  winter,  as  her  family  and  mine 
have  long  been  intimately  connected. 

Sir  W.  Let  us  go,  let  us  go.  I  can't  bear  the 
sight  of  them.     (Goitig.) 

Mr.  N.  Stay,  and  for  once  behave  with  polite- 
ness and  good-humour  to  your  daughter,  do;  and  I 
dare  venture  my  life,  she  will  neither  insult  nor 
treat  you  with  disrespect.  You  know  you  always 
begin  first. 

Sir  W.  Have  not  I  a  right  to  begin  first? 

Mr^N.  But  that  is  a  right  of  which  she  is  igno- 
rant. 

Sir  W.  And  deserves  to  be  so,  and  ever  shall  be 
so.  I  stay  and  treat  her  with  politeness  and  good- 
humour!  No  J  ratherlet  her  kneel  and  implore  my 
pardon.  [she  will. 

Mr.  N.  Suffer  me  to  reveal  who  you  are,  and  so 

Sir  W.  If  you  expose  me  only  by  one  insinua- 
tion to  her  knowledge,  our  friendship  is  that  mo- 
ment at  an  end. 

Mr.  N.  I  have  already  given  yoa  my  promise  on 
that  subject ;  and  you  may  rely  apon  it. 

Sir  W.  I  thank  you,  I  believe  you,  and  I  thank 
you.  [Exeunt  Sir  ViT.  and  Mr.  N. 

Enter  Lady  Mar  Y  Ra  FFLK  and  Miss  DoRRILLON. 

MissD.  They  are  gone.  Thank  heaven,  they  are 
gone  out  of  this  room,  for  I  expect  a  dozen  visi- 
tors :  and  Mr.  Norberry  looks  so  gloomy  upon  me, 
he  puts  me  out  of  spirits;  while  that  Mr. Man- 
dred's  peevishness  is  not  to  be  borne. 

LadyM.  Be  satisfied ;  for  you  were  tolerably  se- 
vere upoji  him  this  morning,  in  your  turn. 

MissD.  "Why,  I  am  vexed,  and  I  don't  like  to 
be  found  fault  with  in  my  best  humour,  much  less 
when  I  have  so  many  things  to  tease  me. 

Lndy  M.  What  are  they? 

Miss  D.  I  have  now  lost  all  my  money,  and  all 
my  jewels,  at  play  ;  it  is  almost  two  years  since  I 
bave  received  a  single  remittance  from  my  father; 
and  Mr.  Norberry  refuses  to  advance  me  a  shilling 
more.  What  I  shall  do  to  discharge  a  debt  which 
must  be  paid  either  to-day  or  to-morrow,  heaven 
knows !  Dear  Lady  Mary,  you  could  not  lend  me 
a  small  sum,  could  you? 

LadyM.  Who,  I?  My  dear  creature,  it  was 
the  very  thing  I  were  going  to  ask  of  you;  for 
when  you  have  money,  I  know  no  one  so  willing 
to  disperse  it  among  her  friends. 

MissD.  Am  not  I?  I  protest  I  love  to  part 
with  my  money;  fori  know  with  what  pleasure  I 
receive  it  myself,  and  like  to  see  that  joy  sparkle 
in  another's  eye  which  has  so  often  brightened  my 
own.  But  last  night  ruined  me  !  I  must  have  mo- 
ney somewhere.  As  you  can't  assist  me,  I  must 
ask  Mr.  Norberry  for  his  carriage,  and  immediafelj' 
go  in  search  of  some  friend  that  can  lend  me  four, 
or  five,  or  six,  or  seven  hundred  pounds.  But  the 
worst  is,  I  have  lost  my  credit ;  is  not  that  dread- 

Lady  M.  Yes,  yes  ;   I  know  what  it  is.         [ful  ? 

MissD.  What  will  become  of  me? 


LadyM.  Why  don't  you  marry,  and  throw  sU 
your  misfortunes  upon  your  husband? 

MissD.  Why  don't  you  marry?  for  yoa  have 
as  many  to  throw. 

LadyM.  But  not  so  many  lovers  who  would  be 
willing  to  receive  the  load.  I  have  no  Sir  George 
Evelyn  with  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year  ;  no  Mr. 
Bronzely. 

MissD.  If  yon  have  not  now,  you  once  had;  for 
I  am  sure  Bronzely  once  paid  his  addresses  to  yoa. 

Lady  M.  And  you  have  the  vanity  to  suppose 
you  took  him  from  me? 

Miss  D.  Silence  !  Reserve  your  anger  to  defend, 
and  not  to  attack  me.  We  should  be  allies  by  the 
common  ties  of  poverty ;  and  'tis  time  to  arm,  for 
here's  the  enemy. 

Re-enter  SiE  William  Dorrillon,  with 
Mr.  Norberry. 

Sir  W.  They  are  here  still.   {To  Mr.  N.) 

MissD.  I  havebeen  waiting  here,  Mr.  Norberry, 
to  ask  a  favour  of  you.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
lend  me  your  carriage  for  a  couple  of  hours? 

Mr.N.  Mr.  Mandred  (pointing  to  Sir  W.)  has 
just  asked  nie  for  it  to  take  him  into  the  city. 

LadyM.  Oh!  Mr.  Mandred  will  give  it  up  to 
Miss  Dorrillon,  I  am  sure  :  he  can  defer  his  busi- 
ness till  to-morrow. 

Sir  W.  No,  madam;  she  may  as  well  put  off 
her's.    I  have  money  to  receive,  and  I  can  t  do  it. 

MissD.  I  have  money  to  pay,  and  I  can't  do  it. 

LadyM.  If  one  is  going  to  receive,  and  the 
other  to  pay  money,  I  think  the  best  way  is  for 
you  to  go  together;  and,  then,  what  deficiency 
there  is  on  one  side,  the  other  may  supply. 

MissD.  Will  you  consent,  Mr.  Mandred?  Come, 
do  ;  and  I'll  be  friends  with  you. 

Sir  IV.  (Aside.)  She'll  be  friends  with  me  ! 

Miss  D.  Willyott? 

Sir  W.  No. 

MissD.  Well,  I  certainly  can  ask  a  favour  of 
Mr.  Mandred,  better  than  I  can  of  any  person  in  the 

Mr.  N.  Why  so,  Maria?  [world. 

MissD.  Because,  instead  of  pain,  I  can  see  it 
gives  him  pleasure  to  refuse  me. 

Sir  W.  I  never  confer  a  favour,  of  the  most 
trivial  kind,  where  I  have  no  esteem. 

Miss  D.  Nor  would  I  receive  a  favour,  of  the 
most  trivial  kind,  from  one  who  has  not  liberality 
to  esteem  me. 

Mr.  N.  Come,  Miss  Dorrillon,  do  not  grow  se- 
rious ;  laugh  as  much  as  you  please,  but  say  no- 
thing that — 

Sir  W.  From  who,  then,  can  you  ever  receive 
favours,  except  from  the  vain,  the  idle,  and  the 
depraved  ?  from  those  whose  lives  are  passed  in 
begging  them  of  others  ? 

Miss  D.  They  are  the  persons  who   know  best 

how  to  bestow   them  ;    for  my  part,  had   I   not 

sometimes  felt  what  it  was  to  want  afriend,  I  might 

never  have  had  humanity  to  be  the  friend  of  another. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir  George  Evelyn.  [Exit. 

Mr.N.  And  pray,  my  dear,  whose  friend  have 
you  ever  been? 

Enter  SiR  GEORGE  EVELYN. 

Not  Sir  George  Evelyn's,  I  am  sure  ;  and  yet  he, 
of  all  others,  deserves  your  friendship  most. 

Miss  D.  But  friendship  will  not  content  him :  as 
soon  as  he  thought  he  had  gained  that — 

Sir  G.  He  aspired  to  the  supreme  happiness  of 
your  love. 

MissD.  Now  you  talk  of  supreme  happiness, 
have  you  provided  tickets  for  the /e<e  on  Thursday? 

Sir  G.  I  have  ;  provided  you  have  obtained  Mr. 
Norberry's  leave  to  go. 

Mr.  N.  That  I  cannot  grant. 

Miss  D.  Nay,  my  dear  sir,  do  not  force  me  to  go 
without  it. 

Sir  W.  Would  you  dare  ? 
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MissD.  Would  I  dare,  Mr.  Mandred !  And  what 
have  you  to  say  if  I  do  ■? 

Sir  W.  I  was  only  going  to  say,  that  if  yoa  did, 
and  I  were  Mr.  Norberry — 

MissD.  And  if  you  were  Mr.  Norberry,  and 
treated  me  in  the  manner  you  now  do,  depend 
upon  it  I  should  not  think  your  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation, your  pleasure  or  displeasure,  of  the 
slightest  consequence. 

Sir  W.  I  dare  say  not ;  I  dare  say  not!  Good 
morning,  Sir  George.  I  dare  say  not !  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Norberry.      (Going.) 

Mr.  N.  Stop  a  moment.  Maria,  you  have  of- 
fended Mr.  Mandred. 

Miss  D.  He  has  offended  me. 

Sir  W.  T  sha'n't  offend  you  long. 

Mr.  N.  Stay,  Mr.  Mandred.  Miss  Dorrillon, 
make  an  apology  :  Mr.  Mandred  is  my  friend,  and 
you  mast  not  treat  him  with  this  levity. 

Lady  M.  No,  no  apology. 

Miss  D.  No,  no  apology.  But  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do:  if  Mr.  Mandred  likes,  I'll  shake  hands 
with  him,  and  we'll  be  good  friends  for  the  future. 
But,  then,  don'tfind  fault  with  me;  I  can't  bear  it. 
You  don't  like  to  be  found  fault  with  yourself; 
you  look  as  cross  as  anything  every  time  I  say  the 
least  word  against  you.  Come,  shake  hands  ;  and 
don't  let  us  see  one  another's  failings  for  the  future. 

Sir  W.  There  is  no  future  for  the  trial. 

Miss  D.  How  do  you  mean  1  [morrow. 

Mr.  N.  Mr.  Mandred  sets  off  again  for  India,  to- 

Miss  D.  Indeed!  I  thought  he  was  come  to  live 
in  England.    I  am  sorry  you  are  going. 

Sir  W.  Why  sorry? 

MissD.  Because  we  have  so  frequently  quar- 
relled. I  am  always  unhappy  when  I  am  going  to 
be  parted  from  a  person  with  whom  I  have  disa- 
greed ;  I  often  think  I  could  part,  with  less  re- 
gret, from  a  friend.  [given  1 

Sir  G.  Not,   I   suppose,  if  the   quarrel  is  for- 

Miss  D.  Ah  !  but  Mr.  Mandred  does  not  for- 
give. No  ;  in  his  looks  I  can  always  see  resent- 
ment. Sometimes,  indeed,  I  have  traced  a  spark 
of  kindness,  and  have  gently  tried  to  i)low  it  into 
a  little  flame  of  friendship;  when,  with  one  hasty 
puff,  I  have  put  it  out. 

Sir  W.  You  are  right.  It  is,  I  believe,  extin- 
guished. \BxmntSirW.i^Mr.'N. 

Sir  G.  A  very  singular  man  I 

liady  M.  Oh  !  if  he  was  not  rich,  there  would  be 
HO  bearing  him.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  lost  all 
his  friends ;  for,  during  the  month  he  has  been 
here,  I  never  found  he  had  any  one  acquaintance 
out  of  this  house. 

Miss  D.  And,  what  is  very  strange,  he  has 
taken  an  aversion  to  me  ;  but  it  is  still  more 
strange,  that  although  I  know  he  has,  yet,  in  my 
heart,  I  like  him.  He  is  morose  to  an  insufferable 
degree ;  but  then,  when,  by  chance,  he  speaks 
kind,  you  cannot  imagine  how  it  soothes  me.  He 
wants  compassion  and  all  the  tender  virtues ;  and 
yet,  I  frequently  think,  that  if  any  serious  misfor- 
tune were  to  befall  me,  he  would  be  the  first  per- 
son to  whom  I  should  lly  to  complain. 

Lady  M.  Then  why  don't  you  fly  and  tell  him  of 
your  misfortune  last  night? 

Sir  G.  What  misfortune  1 

MissD.  (To  Lady  M.)  Hush  ! 

LadyM.  A  loss  at  play.  (To  Miss  D.)  I  beg 
your  pardon,  but  it  was  out  before  you  said  hush. 

Sir  G.  Ah  !  Maria,  will  you  still  risk  your  own 
and  my  happiness  ? 

Miss  D.  Your  happiness  and  mine,  sir  !  I  beg 
you  will  not  place  them  so  near  to  each  other. 

Sir  G,  Mine  is  so  firmly  fixed  on  you,  it  can  only 
exist  in  your's. 

Lady  M.  Then,  when  she  is  married  to  Mr. 
Brouzely,  you  will  be  happy  because  she  will  be  so. 

Sir  G,  Bron/.ely !  has  be  dared  ? 


MissD.  Have  not  you  dared,  sir? 

Lady  M.  But  I  believe  Mr.  Bronzely  is  the  most 
daring  of  the  two.  (Aside  to  Sir  G.)  Take  care  of 
him.  [Exit, 

Sir  G.  Miss  Dorrillon,  I  will  not  affront  you  by 
supposing  that  you  mean,  seriously,  to  receive  the 
addresses  of  Mr.  Bronzely  ;  but  I  warn  you  against 
giving  others,  who  know  you  less  than  I  do,  oc- 
casion to  think  so. 

-  MissD.  I  never  wish  to  deceive  any  one  ;  I  do 
admit  of  Mr.  Bronzely's  addresses. 

SirG.  Why,  he  is  the  professed  lover  of  your 
friend  Lady  Mary  !  or,  granting  he  denies  it,  and 
that  I  even  pass  over  the  frivolity  of  the  coxcomb, 
still  he  is  unworthy  of  you. 

Miss  D.  He  says  the  same  of  you  ;  and  half  a 
dozen  more  say  exactly  the  same  of  each  other.  If 
you  like,  I'll  discard  every  one  of  you  as  unwor- 
thy;  but  if  I  retain  you,  I  will  retain  the  rest. 
Which  do  you  choose? 

Sir  G.  I  submit  to  anything  rather  than  the  total 
loss  of  you.    But  remember,  that  your  felicity — 

MissD.  Felicity!  felicity! — Ah!  that  is  a  word 
not  to  be  found  in  the  vocabulary  of  my  sensations. 

Sir  G.  I  believe  you ;  and  have  always  regarded 
you  with  a  compassion  that  has  augmented  my 
love.  In  your  infancy,  deprived  of  the  watchful 
eye  and  anxious  tenderness  of  a  mother  ;  the  manly 
caution  and  authority  of  a  father ;  misled  by  the 
brilliant  vapour  of  fashion  ;  surrounded  by  enemies 
in  the  garb  of  friends — Ah!  do  you  weep"?  Bless- 
ed, blessed  be  the  sign  !  Suffer  me  to  dry  those 
tears  I  have  caused,  and  to  give  you  a  knowledge 
of  true  felicity. 

MissD.  I  am  very  angry  with  myself.  Don't,  I 
beg,  tell  Mr.  Norberry  or  Mr.  Mandred  you  saw 
me  cry ;  they'll  suppose  I  have  been  more  indiscreet 
than  I  really  have.  For,  in  reality,  I  have  nothing — 

SirG.  Do  not  endeavour  to  conceal  from  me, 
what  my  tender  concern  for  you  has  given  me  the 
means  to  become  acquainted  with.  I  know  you 
are  plunged  in  difficulties,  by  your  father  neither 
sending  nor  coming,  as  you  once  expected  ;  I 
know  you  are  still  deeper  plunged  by  your  fond- 
ness for  play. 

MissD.  Very  well,  sir;  proceed. 

Sir.  G.  Thus,  then  :  suffer  me  to  send  my  steward 
to  you  this  morning;  he  shall  regulate  your  ac- 
counts, and  place  them  in  a  state  that  shall  protect 
you  from  further  eiftbarrassment  till  your  father 
sends  to  you  ;  or  protect  you  from  his  reproaches, 
should  he  arrive. 

Miss  D.  Sir  George,  I  have  listened  to  your  de- 
tail of  vices,  which  I  acknowledge,  with  patience, 
with  humility  ;  but  your  suspicion  of  those  which  I 
have  not,  I  treat  with  pride,  with  indignation. 

Sir  G.  How  !  suspicion  ! 

MissD.  What  part  of  my  conduct,  sir,  has 
made  you  dare  to  suppose  I  would  extricate  myself 
from  the  difiiculties  that  surround  me,  by  the  in- 
fluence I  hold  over  the  weakness  of  a  lover  1 

[Exewit. 
ACT  II. 

Scene  I.— An  Apartment  at  Mr.  Norberry' s. 

Enter  Porters,  bringing  in  trunks  ;  LORD  PrioRY 
and  Mr.  Norherry  following. 

Mr.  N.  Here,  Stephens,  why  are  you  out  of 
the  way?  Shew  the  men  with  these  boxes  into  the 
dressing-room  appointed  for  my  Lord  Priory.  (A 
Servant  enters,  and  the  Porters  follow  him  into  the 
house.) 

Enter  Sir  William  Dorrillon. 

Sir  W.  My  lord,  I  hope  I  see  you  well  this 
evening. 

Lord  P.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  find  I  have  literally 
accepted  Mr.  Norberry's  invitation,  and  am  come 
to  him  with  all  my  luggage. 


setNE  i;j 


AND  MAIDS  AS  THEY  ARE. 


Enter  Oliver,  toith  boxes. 

Lord  P.  Follow  those  men  with  the  tranks,01iver. 

Mr.  N.  Ah  !  Mr.  Oliver,  how  do  yoa  do  ? 

Oli.  Pretty  well,  tolerably  well,  I  thank  you, 
Sir.  ^Exit. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Lady  Priory.  [^Exit, 

Enter  Lady  Priory. 

Lord  P.  {To  Lady  P.)  Mr.  Norberry,  our  wor- 
thy host ;  and  Mr.  Mandred. 

Mr.  N.  I  hope  your  ladyship  will  find  my  house 
so  little  inconvenient  to  you,  as  to  induce  you  to 
make  no  very  short  visit. 

Lady  P.  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  but  I  shall  find, 
from  your  friendship,  every  comfort  in  this  house 
■which  it  is  possible  for  me  to  enjoy  out  of  my  own, 

lEnler  Lady  Mary  Raffle  and  Miss  Dorrillon. 

Mr.  N.  Lady  Priory — Lady  Mary  Rafile — Miss 
Dorrillon — Lord  Priory. 

Lady  M.  Permit  me.  Lady  Priory,  to  take  you  to 
the  next  room  J  we  are  going  to  have  tea  imme- 
diately. 

Lady  P.  I  have  drank  tea,  madam. 

Miss  D.  Already  !  it  is  only  nine  o'clock. 

Lady  P.  Then  it  is  near  my  hour  of  going  to  bed. 
{Lord  P.,  Sir  W.,  and  Mr. 1^.,  retire.) 

Lady  M.  Go  to  bed  already !  In  the  name  of 
wonder,  what  time  did  you  rise  this  morning? 

Lady  P.  Why,  I  do  think  it  was  almost  six 
o'clock. 

LadyM.  And  were  you  up  at  six  this  morning  ? 

Lady  P.  Yes, 

Miss  D.  At  six,  in  the  month  of  January  ! 

LadyM.  It  is  not  light  till  eight.  And  what  good, 
now,  could  you  possibly  be  doing  for  two  hours 
by  candlelight?  [go  to  bed  1 

Lady  P.  Pray,  Lady  Mary,  at  what  time  did  you 

Lady  M.  About  three  this  morning. 

Lady  P.  And  what  good  could  you  possibly  be 
doing  for  eleven  hours  by  candlelight? 

Lady  M.  Good  !  It's  as  much  as  can  be  expected 
from  a  woman  of  fashion,  if  she  does  no  harm. 

Lady  P.  But  I  should  fear  you  would  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm  to  your  health,  your  spirits,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  your  mind.  {Mr.  N,  goes  off.  Lord 
P.  and  Sir  W.  come  forward.) 

Lady  M.  Oh  !  my  Lord  Priory,  I  really  find  all 
the  accounts  I  have  heard  of  your  education  for  a 
T^ife,  to  be  actually  true  ;  and  I  can't  help  laugh- 
ing to  think,  if  you  and  I  had  chanced  to  have  mar- 
ried together,  what  a  different  creature  yon  most 
likely  would  have  made  of  me,  to  what  I  am  at  pre- 
sent. 

Lord  P.  Yes ;  and  what  a  different  creature  you 
most  likely  would  have  made  of  me,  to  what  I  am 
at  present. 

Sir  W.  Lady  Priory,  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
pay  compliments,  or  to  speak  my  approbation, 
even  when  praise  is  a  just  tribute;  butyour  virtues 
compel  nie  to  an  eulogium.  That  wise  submission 
to  a  husband  who  loves  you,  that  cheerful  smile  so 
expressive  of  content,  and  that  plain  dress  which 
indicates  the  elegance,  as  well  as  the  simplicity  of 
your  mind,  are  all  symbols  of  a  heart  so  unlike  to 
those  which  the  present  fashion  of  the  day  has 
misled— 

MissD.  Why  look  so  stedfastly  on  me,  Mr. 
Mandred?  Do  you  pretend  to  see  my  heart? 

Sir  W.  Have  yon  any  ? 

MissD.  Yes;  and  one  large  enough  to  hold — 
even  my  enemy. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv.  Mr.  Bronzely. 

MissD.  Shew  him  into  the  other  room.  [^Exit 
Servant.l  Come,  Lady  Priory,  we  must  introduce 
you  to  Mr.  Bronzely  ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
able, agreeable,  pleasant,  whimsical,  unthinking, 


and  spirited  creatures  in  all  the  worid:  you'll  be 
charmed — 

Lady  P.  I  dare  say  it's  near  ten  o'clock.  I  am 
afraid  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  keep  awake. 

Miss  D.  You  must.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
little  concert ;  'twill  be  impossible  to  sleep. 

\_Exetmt  Miss  D.  and  Lady  P. 

Lady  M.  Upon  my  word,  your  plan  of  matrimony 
has  made  your  wife  unfit  for  company. 

Lord  P.  So  much  more  fit  to  be  a  wife. 

LadyM.  She  is  absolutely  fatigued  with  hard 
labour.  For  shame  !  How  does  household  drudg- 
ery become  her  hand? 

Lord  P.  Much  better  than  cards  and  dice  do 
your's.  [^Exeunt  all  but  Sir  W. 

Sir  W.  She  has  a  heart  large  enough  to  receive 
her  enemy  !  and  by  that  enemy,  she  means  her  fa- 
ther.    {Sits  down.) 

Enter  Sir  George  Evelyn. 

Sir  G.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Mandred ;  I 
hope  I  don't  interrupt  you  ;  I  only  wished  to  speak 
to  Miss  Dorrillon. 

Sir  W.  She  is  just  gone  into  the  next  room. 

Sir  G.  To  the  concert  ? 

Sir  W.  Are  not  you  invited? 

Sir  G.  Yes  ;  but  before  I  go  in,  I  wish  to  know 
who  ai-e  the  company.  Can  you  tell  whether — a 
Mr,  Bronzely  is  there  ? 

Sir  W.  I  know  he  is. 

Sir  G.  Are  you  acquainted  with  him? 

Sir  W.  I  have  met  him  here  frequently. 

Sir  G.  And  are  you  certain  he  is  here  at  present? 

Sir  W.  I  have  reason  to  be  certain. 

Sir  G.  Any  particular  reason  ? 

Sir  W.  Your  mistress,  when  his  name  was  an- 
nounced, went  out  to  him,  exclaiming,  "he  was  the 
most  charming  and  accomplished  man  in  the  world!" 

Sir  G.  She  loves  him,  sir  ;  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, to  know,  she  loves  him.  Thus  she  gives  up 
my  happiness  and  her  own,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of 
a  man  who  has  no  real  regard  for  her  ;  but  whose 
predominant  passion  is  to  enjoy  the  villanous  name 
of  a  general  seducer. 

Sir  W.  {Rising.)  Why  do  you  suffer  it? 

Sir  G.  Hush!  Don't  repeat  what  I  have  said, 
or  I  lose  her  for  ever.    I  am  at  present  under  her 
resentment;  and  have  just  sent  into  the  next  room 
to  ask,  if  she  were  there,  to  speak  with  her. 
Enter  Miss  Dorrillon. 

Miss  D.  And  is  it  possible  I  was  sent  for  by  you  ? 

Sir  G.  Don't  be  offended,  that  I  should  be  un- 
easy, and  come  to  atone — 

MissD.  I  can't  forgive  you,  sir;  'tis  impossible. 
{Going.) 

Sir  G.  You  pardon  those,  Maria,  who  offend 
you  more.  [the  unworthy. 

Sir  W.  But  an  ungrateful  mind  always  prefers 

MissD.  Ah!  Mr.  Mandred,  are  you  there? 
And  have  you  undertaken  to  be  Sir  George's  coun- 
sel? If  yoa  have,  I  believe  he  must  lose  his  cause. 
To  fit  you  for  the  tender  task  of  advocate  in  love, 
have  you  ever  been  admitted  an  honourable  mem- 
ber of  that  court?  Have  you,  with  all  that  solemn 
wisdom  of  which  you  are  master,  studied  Ovid,  aS' 
our  great  lawyers  study  Blackstone?  If  you  have, 
shew  cause,  why  plaintiff  has  a  right  to  defendant's 
heart. 

Sir  W.  A  man  of  fortune,  of  family,  and  of  cha- 
racter, ought,  at  least,  to  be  treated  with  respect, 
and  with  honour. 

MissD.  You  mean  to  say,  "That  if  A  is  be- 
loved by  B,  why  should  not  A  be  constrained  to 
return  B's  love?"  Counsel  for  defendant — "Be- 
cause, moreover,  and  besides  B,  who  has  a  claim 
on  defendant's  heart,  there  are  also  C,  D,  E,  F, 
and  G,  all  of  whom  put  in  their  separate  claims ; 
and  what,  in  this  case,  can  poor  A  do?  She  is 
willing  to    part   and  divide   her  love,  share  and 


WIVES  AS  THEY  WERE, 


[Act  II. 


share  alike ;  but  B  will  bare  ^1  or  none  j  so  poor 
A  must  remain  A  by  herself  A. 

Sir  G.  Do  jou  think  I  wonld  accept  a  share  of 
your  heart? 

Miss  D.  Do  yon  think  I  could  afford  to  give  it 
you  ain  "Besides,"  says  defendant's  counsellor, 
"  I  will  prove  that  plaintiff  B  has  no  heart  to  pive 
defendant  in  return :  he  has,  indeed,  a  pulsation 
on  the  left  side ;  but,  as  it  never  beat  with  any- 
thing but  suspicion  aud  jealousy,  in  the  laws  of 
love,  it  is  not  termed,  admitted,  or  considered  a 
heart."     (Going.) 

Sir  G.  Where  are  you  going? 

Miss  J).  To  the  music-room,  to  be  sure  ;  and  if 
you  follow  me,  it  shall  be  to  see  me  treat  every 
person  there  better  than  yourself ;  and  Mr.  Bronzely, 
whom  you  hate,  to  see  me  treat  him  best  oi'  all. 

[Exit. 

SirG.  I  must  follow  yon,  though  to  death.  {Exit. 

Sir  W.  Fool !  And  yet  am  not  I  nearly  as  weak 
as  he  is?  Else  why  do  I  linger  in  this  house? 
why  feed  my  hopes  with  some  propitious  moment 
to  awaken  her  to  repentance  ?  why  still  anxiously 
wish  to  ward  off  some  dreaded  fate?  If  she  would 
marry  Sir  George,  now — if  she  would  give  me 
only  one  proof  of  discretion,  I  think  I  would  en- 
deavour to  take  her  to  my  heart. 
Enter  Mr.  Bronzely,  with  part  of  a  skirt  of  Ms 
coat  cut  off, 

Bronz.  My  dear  sir,  will  you  do  me  the  greatest 
favour  in  the  world  1  you  must  do  it  in  an  instant, 
too.  Do,  my  dear  sir,  ask  no  questions  ;  but  lend 
nie  your  coat  for  a  single  moment,  and  take  mine  ; 
only  for  a  moment.  I  cannot  explain  my  reasons 
now,  my  impatience  is  so  great ;  but,  the  instant 
you  have  complied,  I  will  inform  you  of  the  whole 
secret ;  and  you  will  for  ever  rejoice  that  yon 
granted  my  request. 

Sir  W.  {Aside.)  And  this  very  contemptible 
fellow  is  the  favoured  lover  of  my  daughter!  I'll 
■ — yes — I'll  make  myself  master  of  his  secret,  it 
may  possibly  concern  her ;  my  child,  my  child's 
safety  may  depend  upon  it. 

Bronz.  Dear  Mr.  Mandred,  no  time  is  to  be  lost  1 

•Sir  W.  This  is  rather  a  strange  request,  Mr. 
Bronzely.  However,  your  fervency  oonrinoes  me 
you  must  have  some  very  forcible  reason.  There's 
my  coat,  sir.    (Gives  him  the  coat.) 

Bronz.  Tfaanic  you,  dear  sir,  a  thousand  times. 
This  goodness  I  shall  for  ever  remember;  this  binds 
me  to  you  for  ever.  (Putting  it  on.)  Thank  you, 
sir,  a  thousand  times! 

Sir  W.  And  now,  sir,  explain  the  cause  of  the 
metamorphosis :  let  me  have  the  satisfaction  to 
know  what  advantage  will  accrue  from  it ;  and  in 
■what  I  have  to  rejoice. 

Bronz.  Will  you  promise  me  not  to  reveal  the 
secret,  if  I  trust  you  with  it  ? 

•Sir  W.  Would  you  add  conditions  after  the  bar- 
gain is  made?    I  most  know  your  secret  instantly. 

Bronz.  Then  I  will  disclose  it  to  you  volunta- 
rily, and  rely  on  your  honour  to  keep  it. 

Sir  W.  (Attentively.)  Well,  sir. 

Bronz.  Hark !  I  thought  I  beard  somebody 
coming.     (Offers  to  go.) 

Sir  W.  I  insist  upon  the  information. 

Bronz.  Well,  then,  sir — well — you  shall — you 
shall.  Then,  sir,  in  the  small  gallery,  which  sepa- 
rates the  music-room  from  the  rest  of  these  apart- 
ments— in  that  little  gallery,  the  lamp  is  just,  un- 
fortunately, gone  out.  I  was  (as  unfortunately) 
coming  along,  when  the  whisking  of  a  woman's 
gown  made  me  give  a  sudden  start.  I  found  a 
person  was  in  tlie  gallery  with  me,  and  in  the  dark. 
Sir  W.  Well,  sir! 

Bronz.  And  so,  confidently  assuring  myself 
that  it  was  Miss  Dorrillon's  waiting-maid,  or  Lady 
Mary's  waiting-maid,  I  most  unluckily  clasped 
wy  arms  aroand  her,  and  took  one  kiss. 


Sir  W.  Only  one  ? 

Bronz.  There  might  be  \\tJ£  a  dozetk  I  won't 
pretend  to  swear  to  one.  We'll  say  half  a  dozen, 
before  I  knew  who  she  was.  My  rapidity  would 
not  let  her  breathe  at  first,  and  she  was  fairly 
speechless  ;  but  the  moment  she  recovered  her 
breath,  she  cried,  "  Villain!  whoever  you  are,  you 
shall  repent  this."  And  I  found  it  was  the  voice  of 
a  lady  to  whom  I  had  just  been  introduced  in  the 
concert-room  ;  one  Lady  Priory.  It  seems  she 
was  stealing  to  bed  at  the  time  we  unhappily  met. 

Sir  W.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  your  coat  ? 

Bronz.  A  great  deal,  sir  ;  you  will  find,  a  great 
deal.  As  I  perceived  she  did  not  know  me,  I 
carefully  held  my  tongue  ;  but  she,  with  her  prudish 
notions,  ealled  "Help!"  and  "Murder!" — On 
which,  I  flew  to  the  door  to  get  away  before 
the  lights  could  be  brought :  she  flew  after  me  ; 
and,  as  I  went  out,  exclaimed,  "  Don't  hope  to 
conceal  yourself;  I  shall  know  you  among  the 
whole  concert-room  ;  for  I  carry  scissors  hanging' 
at  my  side,  and  I  have  cut  a  piece  oft' your  coat !" 
And,  sure  enough,  so  she  had. 

Sir  W.  And  what,  sir,  am  I   to  have   the  dis- 

Bronz.  Either  you  or  I  must.  [grace^ 

Sir  W.  And  do  you  dare — • 

Bronz.  Consider,  my  dear  sir,  how  much  less 
the  fault  is,  if  perpetrated  by  you,  than  by  me  t 
This  is  the  first  offence  of  the  kind  which,  I  dar© 
say,  you  have  committed  this  many  a  year;  and  if; 
will  be  overlooked  in  you.  But  I  have  been  sus^ 
pected  of  two  or  three  things  of  the  same  sort  withn 
in  a  very  short  time  ;  and  I  should  never  be  for- 
given. S 

Sir  W.  Nor  ought  you  to  be  forgiven  :  it  wonld 
be  scandalous  in  me  to  connive — 

Bronz.  But  would  it  not  be  more  scandalous 
to  reveal  the  secret  of  a  person  who  confided  in 
you?  who  flew  to  you  in  distress,  as  his  friend, 
the  partner  of  his  cares  ? 

Sir  W.  Your  impertinence  to  me,  but  more 
your  oftence  to  a  woman  of  virtue,  deserves  punish- 
ment. Yet  I  think  the  punishment  of  death,  in  the 
way  that  a  man  of  my  Lord  Priory's  temper  might 
inflict  it,  much  too  honourable  for  your  deserts  ; 
so  I  save  your  life  for  some  less  creditable  end.  I 
lend  you  iny  coat,  to  disgrace  you  by  existence  ; 
and  will  go  to  my  chamber,  and  put  on  another 
myself.  (Going.) 

Enter  LoRD  Priory,  who  meets  Sir  W. 

Bronz,  Ah!  my  lord,  is  the  concert  over? — 
Charming  music!  That «oZo  was  divine.  (Sir  W. 
sits  down  to  hide  his  coat.) 

Lord  P.  It  is  time  the  concert  should  be  over: 
it  had  been  better  it  had  never  begun  ;  for  there 
have  been  some  very  improper  persons  admitted. 

Bronz.  Indeed ! 

Lord  P.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  But  if  I  ':, 
could  find  the  man  to  whom  this  piece  of  cloth  bo-  r 
longs — 

Bronz.  What!  this  small  piece  of  woollen  cloth  f* 

Lord  P.  Yes  ;  then  I  should  know  how  to  act.  . 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Mandred,  as  I  know  you  > 
are  a  great  admirer  of  my  wife,  and  a  grave,  pru- 
dent man  of  honour,  I  come  to  ask  your  advice, 
how  I  am  the  most  likely  to  find  out  the  villain  i 
who  has  dared  to  insult  her  ;  for  a  gross  insult  she  ' 
has  received  from  one  of  Mr.  Norberry's  visitors,  { 
wearing  a  coat,  of  which  this  is  a  part. 

Bronz.  The  villain,  no  doubt,  stole  out  of  the  i* 
house  immediately. 

Lord  P.  I  ordered  the  street  door  to  be  guarded  I 
that  instant ;  and  you,  Mr.  Bronzely,  are  now  the* 
last  man  whose  habit  I  have  examined. 

Bronz.  And  you  seel  am  perfectly  whole. 
Lord  P.  I  do  see — I  do  see.   (Sir  W.  appear* 
greatly  embarrassed.)  I'll  find  him  out  if  he  is  on' 
earth.    Ill  find  him  out  if— My  passion   carrieji 
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me  away  ;  I  have  not  coolness  to  detect  him  my- 
self, I'll  employ  another;  I'll  send  Oliver  in  search. 
i  Calling.)  Oliver!  Oliver!  here,  Oliver!  Why 
on't  vou  answer  when  you  are  called,  you  stupid, 
dull,  idle,  forgetful,  blundering,  obstinate,  care- 
less, self-sufficient —  [^Exit, 

Sir  W.  And  now,  Mr.  Bronzely,  how  do  you 
think  you  are  to  repay  me,  for  having  felt  one  tran- 
sitory moment  of  shame  ?  Understand,  sir,  that 
shame  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  to  which  I  have 
never—     £„/«/•  Lady  Mary  Raffle. 

Bronz.  {Aside  to  Sir  W.)  Sit  down,  sit  down, 
sit  down  ;  hold  your  tongue,  and  sit  down. 

Lady  M.  Well,  I  do  most  cordially  rejoice, 
when  peevish,  suspicious,  and  censorious  people 
meet  with  humiliation.  I  could  die  with  laughing 
at  the  incident  which  has  put  both  my  Lord  and 
Lady  Priory  into  the  greatest  terror,  grief,  and 

Sir  W.  (Rising.)  I  am  out  of  all  patience.  The 
malicious  depravity  of  persons  in  a  certain  sphere 
of  life  is  not  to  be  borne.  Lady  Mary — Mr. 
Bronzely — 

Bronz.  (To  Sir  W.)  Go  away;  don't  expose 
yourself;  steal  out  of  the  room:  take  my  advice, 
and  go  to  bed  ;  hide  yourself.  So  great  is  my  re- 
spect for  you,  I  would  not  have  you  detected  for 
the  world. 

Sir  W.  I  am  going  to  retire,  sir.  I  would  not 
throw  my  friend's  house  into  confusion  and  broils; 
therefore,  I  am  as  well  pleased  not  to  be  detected, 
as  you  can  be.  But  before  I  quit  the  room,  I  am 
irresistibly  impelled  to  say — Mr.  Bronzely  !  Lady 
Mary  !  while  you  continue  to  ridicule  all  that  is 
virtuous,  estimable,  dignified,  your  vices,  most 
assuredly,  willplungeyouinto  that  very  disgrace — 

Enter  Oliver,  and  places  the  piece  of  cloth  against 
Sir  William's  coat. 
Oli.  'Tis  as  exact  a  match  as  ever  was  ;  it  fits  to 
a  thread.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Sir  W.  Rascal ! 

Bronz.  Did  not  I  entreat  you  to  go  to  bed? 
{Aside  to  Sir  W.) 

LadyM.  Oh!  this  is  the  highest  gratification  I 
ever  knew.  My  lord!  my  lord!  (Calling.) 
Bronz,  Hush,  hush!  Hold',  for  heaven's  sake! 
Oli.  But  mercy  and  goodness  defend  us !  who 
would  have  thought  of  this  grave  gentleman']  Ha, 
ha,  ha  ! — I  can  tell  you  what,  sir;  my  lord  will  be 
in  a  terrible  passion  with  you.  "This  house  won't 
bold  you  both  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  hate  to  make  mis- 
chief. Mum  !  I'll  say  nothing  about  it,  and  so 
make  yourself  easy. 

Bronz.  Yes,  make  yourself  easy. 
Oli.  A  good  servant  should  sometimes  be  a 
peace-maker :  for  my  part,  I  have  faults  of  my 
own,  and  so,  I  dare  say,  has  that  gentleman;  and 
so  I  dare  say,  has  that  gentlewoman.  But  of  all 
the  birds  in  the  wood,  how  came  you  to  make  up 
to  my  lady  ?     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Bronz.  No  jests,  no  jests.  Mr.  Mandred  is  my 
friend,  my  very  good  friend  ;  and  he  is  not  so  much 
to  blame  as  you  think  for.  Good  night,  my  dear 
sir.  Heaven  bless  you!  I  thank  you  a  thousand 
times.     Good  night. 

Sir  W.  Good  night.    Good  night.  Lady  Mary. 

[Exit. 
Oli.  Why,  he  never  so  much  as  once  said  he  was 
obliged  to  me. 
Lady  M.  I  am  sure,  if  you  do  not  discover  this 
.  to  your  master,  I  will. 

Oli.  Oh!  as  that  old  gentleman  had  not  manners 

to  say  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  I'll  go  tell  my 

lord  directly.  [Exit. 

Bronz.  (^Running  after  him.)    No,  no,  no  ^  stop, 

Oliver!     He  is  gone. 

Lady  M.  What  makes  you  thus  anxious  and 
concerned,  Bronzely?    Now,  I  wish  I  may  » after 


death,  if,  till  I   came  into  this   room,  I  did  not 
think  you  were  the  offender. 

Bronz.  I !  I,  indeed !  No,  if  I  could  have  been 
tempted  to  offend  any  woman  in  this  house  in  a  si- 
milar manner,  it  could  have  been  none  but  you. 

Lady  M.  No,  Bronzely,  no ;  I  have  been  too 
partial  to  you,  to  have  any  remaining  claims. — 
Hark  !  don't  I  hear  Lord  Priory's  voice  in  a  dread- 
ful rage? 

Bronz,  Then  Oliver  has  accused  him.  What 
shall  I  do  to  prevent  mischief?  Dear  Lady  Mary, 
as  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to  stay  here  any  longer 
uninvited,  do  you  run  and  try  to  pacify  my  Lord 
Priory.  Tell  him,  Mandred  does  not  sleep  here  to- 
night; and,  in  the  morning,  yon  are  sure  he  will 
make  an  apology. 

Lady  M.  I  will  do  as  you  desire ;  but  I  know 
Mr.  Mandred  so  well,  that  I  am  sure  he  will  not. 

{Exit. 

Bronz.  Then  I  will  for  him.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, I'll  wait  on  Lady  Priory,  and  beg  pardon  in 
his  name,  without  his  knowing  it.  Yes,  I  have 
got  poor  Mandred  into  a  difficulty,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  get  him  out  of  it :  and,  then,  I  shall  not 
only  serve  him,  but  have  one  interview  mure  with 
that  heavenly  woman.  [Exit. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  at  Mr.  Norberry's. 

Enter  Mr.  Bronzely,  followed  by  a  Servant. 

Bronz.  I  am  early,  I  know;  but  Lady  Priory  is 
the  only  person  I  wish  to  see.  Is  my  lord  with 
her?  [is  in  bed  yet. 

Serv.  No,  sir ;  Lord  Priory  sat  op  very  late,  and 

Bronz,  Acquaint  Lady  Priory,  a  person,  who 
comes  on  urgent  business,  begs  to  speak  with  her. 
If  she  asks  my  name,  you  know  it.  [Exit  Servant.! 
Pray  heaven,  she  may  bless  me  with  her  sight! 
Never  was  so  enchanted  by  a  woman  in  my  life  ! 
and  never  was  played  such  a  trick  in  my  life. 
I  am  half  inflamed  by  love,  and  half  by  spite,  once 
more  to  attempt  her. 

Enter  Lady  Priory. 

Bronz,  Lady  Priory,  I  come — I  come  upon  ra- 
ther an  awkward,  yet  a  very  serious  business:  it 
was  my  misfortune  to  be  among  that  company  yes- 
terday evening,  where  an  unworthy  member  of  it 
had  the  insolence  to  offer  an  aSi'ont  to  your  re- 
splendent virtue. 

Lady  P.  I  have  some  household  accounts  to  ar- 
range, and  breakfast  to  make  for  my  lord  as  soon 
as  he  leaves  his  chamber  ;  therefore,  if  you  please, 
sir,  proceed  to  the  business  on  which  you  came, 
without  thinking  it  necessary  to  interrupt  it  by. any 
compliment  to  iile. 

Bronz,  I  will  be  concise,  madam.  In  a  word,  I 
wait  upon  you  from  Mr.  Mandred,  with  the  most 
humble  apology  for  his  late  conduct,  which  he  ac- 
knowledges to  have  been  indecorous  and  unwar- 
rantable: but  he  trusts,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
concession  which  I  now  make  for  him,  the  whole 
matter  will,  from  this  hour,  be  buried  in  oblivion. 

Lady  P.  (Goes  to  the  side,  and  speaks.)  If  my 
lord  is  at  leisure,  tell  him  here  is  a  gentleman 
would  be  glad  to  speak  with  him.  (To  Bronz.)  I 
am  sorry,  sir,  you  should  know  so  little  of  the 
rules  of  our  family,  as  to  suppose  that  I  could  give 
an  answer  upon  any  subject  in  which  my  husband 
condescends  to  be  concerned.  (Going.) 

Bronz,  Lady  Priory,  stop.  You  can,  at  least, 
use  your  power  to  soften  Lord  Priory's  resentment; 
and  "unless  this  apology  is  accepted,  a  challenge 
must  follow,  and  possibly  he  may  fall. 

Lady  P.  Possibly!  [life? 

Bronz.  You   are   interested  for  your  husband's 

Lady  P.  Certainly ;  but  I  set  equal  value  on 
his  reputation.     (Going.) 

Bronz,  Hear  jne  one  sentence  more.    I  cannot 
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part  from  ber.  (Aside.)  Oli!  1  have  soraelhing of 
such  importance  to  communicate  to  you — and  yet — 
I  know  not  how. 

Lady  P.  Then  tell  it  to  my  husband. 

Bronz.  Hem,  hem!  (Aside.)  Oh!  Lady  Priory, 
if  the  insult  of  last  night  has  given  you  offence, 
should  you  not  wish  to  be  informed  of  a  plan  laid 
for  3'et  greater  violence  ? 

Lady  P.  Good  heaven  ! 

Bronz.  This  is  neither  time  nor  place  to  disclose 
what  I  wish  to  say  ;  nor  do  I  know  how  to  find  an 
opportunity  to  speak  with  you  alone,  free  from  the 
possibility  of  intrusion  ;  where  I  could  reveal  a 
secret  to  you,  which  is  connected  with  your  happi- 
Hess,  with  your  future  peace. 

Lady  P.  You  alarm  me  beyond  expression.  I 
am  going  to  my  own  bouse,  about  twelve  o'clock, 
for  a  couple  of  hours  ;  follow  me  there. 

Bronz.  And  I  shall  be  admitted? 

Lady  P.  Certainly;  for  you  have  excited  my  cu- 
riosity, and  I  am  all  impatience  to  hear  what  yoa 
have  to  communicate  that  so  much  concerns  me. 

Bronz.  Promise,  then,  no  person  but  yourself 
shall  ever  know  of  it.  Unless  you  promise  this,  I 
dare  not  trust  you. 

Lady  P.  I  do  promise;  I  promise  faithfully. 

Brum.  Your  word  is  sacred ;  I  rely. 

Lady  P.  Most  sacred. 

Bronz.  And  you  promise  that  no  one  but  your- 
self shall  know  of  the  appointment  we  have  now 
made  at  your  house,  nor  of  the  secret  which  I  will 
then  disclose  to  you] 

Lady  P.  I  promise,  faithfully,  that  no  one  but 
myself  shall  ever  know  of  either. 

Bronz.  Remember,  then,  to  be  there  alone,  ex- 

Lady  P.  At  one  o'clock.  [actly — 

Bronz.  And  that  your  servants  have  orders  to 
shew  me  to  you.  [circumstance. 

Lady  P.  I  am  too  much  interested  to  forget  one 

Bronz.  Go  now,  then,  to  Lord  Priory  with 
Mandred's  apology  ;  and  urge  his  acceptance  of  it, 
with  all  that  persuasion  by  which  you  are  formed 
to  govern,  while  you  appear  to  obey. 

Lady  P.  I  will  present  the  apology  as  I  received 
it  from  you  ;  but  do  not  imagine  I  dare  give  my 
opinion  upon  it,  unless  I  am  desired. 

Bronz.  But  if  you  are  desired,  you  will  then  say — 

iarfy  P.  Exactly  what  I  think.  [^Exit. 

Bronz.  I'll  do  a  raeretorious  act  this  very  day. 
This  poor  woman  lives  in  slavery  with  her  husband. 
I'll  give  her  an  opportunity  to  run  away  from  him. 
"When  we  meet,  I'll  have  a  post-chaise  waiting  a 
few  doors  from  her  house  ;  boldly  tell  her  that  I 
love  her,  mA— [Enter  Miss  Dorrillon.]— My 
dear  Miss  Dorrillon,  I  could  not  sleep  all  night, 
but  am  come  thus  early,  on  purpose  to  complain 
of  your  treatment  of  me  during  the  whole  of  yes- 
terday evening.  Not  one  look  did  you  glance  to- 
wards me  ;  and  there  I  sat  in  miserable  solitude, 
up  in  one  corner,  the  whole  time  of  the  concert. 

Miss  D.  I  protest  I  did  not  see  you;  and, 
stranger  still,  never  thought  of  you. 

Bronz.  You  then  like  another  better  than  you  do 

Miss  D.  I  do.  [me  ? 

Bronz.  Do  you  tell  him  so  1 

Miss  I>.  No. 

Bronz.  You  tell  him  you  like  me  the  best. 

Miss  D.  Yes. 

Bronz.  Then  I  will  believe  what  yon  say  to  him, 
and  not  what  you  say  to  me.  And  though  you 
charge  me  with  inconstancy,  yet  I  swear  to  you, 
my  beloved  Maria,  that  no  woman,  no  woman  but 
yourself — 

Enter  Sir  William  Dorrillon. 

Sir  W,  (Aside.)  How  familiar  !  My  eyes  could 
not  be  shocked  with  a  sight  half  so  wounding  (o  my 
heart,  as  this. 

Bronz.  (Apart  to  Mis.t  I).)  Hush!  you  have 
heard  the  story ;  but  don't  laugh  at  him  now.     He 


is  in  a  devilish  ill-humoar,  and  it  will  'all  fall  on 
nie.  Go  away. — It's  a  very  good  story,  but  laugh 
at  him  another  time. 

Miss  D.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  the  story; 
yet,  as  a  received  opinion,  it  is  a  charming  wea- 
pon for  an  enemy,  and  I  long  to  use  it. 

Bronz.  Not  now,  not  now ;  because  I  have 
some  business  with  him,  and  'twill  put  him  out  of 
temper.  [Exit  Miss  D, 

Sir  W.  Poor  girl,  poor  girl !  I  am  not  yet  »af- 
ficiently  enraged  against  her,  not  to  compassionate 
her  for  her  choice.  Is  this  the  man  who  is  to  be, 
for  life,  her  companion,  her  protector?  (Aside,} 

Bronz.  Well,  Mr.  Mandred,  I  believe  I  hare 
settled  it. 

Sir  W.  Settled  what? 

Bronz.  At  least  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to 
serve  you  :  perhaps  you  don't  know  that  Mr. 
Oliver  divulged  the  whole  afl'air.  But  I  have . 
waited  on  my  Lady  Priory,  and  I  do  believe  I  have 
settled  it  with  her,  to  manage  it  so  with  my  lord, 
that  everything  shall  be  hushed  up.  Yon  may  ex- 
pect a  few  jests  among  your  female  acquaintance,, 
and  a  few  epigrams  in  the  newspapers  ;  but  I  verily 
believe  everything  material  is  safe.  Is  there  any 
farther  satisfaction  which  you  demand  from  me? 

Sir  W.  Not  at  present ;  a  man  is  easily  satisfied 
who  possesses  both  courage  and  strength  to  do  ■ 
himself  right,  whenever  he  feels  his  wrongs  op- 
pressive. I  have  as  yet  found  but  little  inconve- 
nience from  the  liberties  you  have  taken  with  me  ; 
and  what,  just  at  this  time,  far  more  engages  my 
attention  than  revenge,  is  an  application  to  you  for 
intelligence.  Without  farther  preface,  do  yoa  pay 
your  addresses  to  the  young  lady  that  lives  in  tbis 
house  ? 

Bronz.  Yes,  I  do,  sir  ;  I  do. 

SirW.  You  know,  I  suppose,  which  of  the  two 
ladies  I  mean  ? 

Bronz.  Whichever  yoo  mean,  sir,  'tis  all  the 
same  ;  for  I  pay  my  addresses  to  them  both. 

Sir  W.  To  thein  both  ! 

Bronz.  I  always  do. 

Sir  W.  And  pray,  which  of  them  do  you  lore? 

Bronz.  Both,  sir;  upon  my  word,  both;  I  as- 
sure you,  both. 

Sir  W.  But  yon  don't  intend  to  marry  both? 

Bronz.  I  don't  intend  to  marry  either:  and,  in- 
deed, the  woman  whom  I  love  best  in  the  world, 
has  a  husband  already.  Do  you  suppose  _  I 
could  confine  my  affections  to  Lady  Mary  or  Miss 
Dorrillon,  after  Lady  Priory  appeared?  Do  you 
suppose  I  did  not  know  who  it  was  I  met  last  night 
in  the  dark?  Wherever  I  visit,  Mr.  Mandred,  I 
always  ipake  love  to  every  woman  in  the  house  ; 
and,  I  assure  you,  they  all  expect  it.  Have  you 
any  further  commands  for  me? 

Sir  W.  Yes,  one  word  more.  And  yon  really 
have  no  regard  for  this  girl  who  parted  from  you 
as  I  came  in  ? 

Bronz.  Oh  !  yes,  pardon  me  ;  I  admire,  I  adore, 
I  love  her  to  distraction  :  and  if  I  had  not  been  so 
long  acquainted  with  my  Lady  Mary,  nor  had  seen 
my  Lady  Priory  last  night,  I  should  certainly  call 
Sir  George  Evelyn  to  an  account  for  being  so  per- 
petually with  her. 

Sir  W.  Do  you  think  he  loves  her  ? 

Bronz.  Yes,  I  dare  say,  as  well  as  I  do. 

Sir  W,  Do  you  think  she  likes  him? 

Bronz.  I  think  she  likes  me. 

Sir  W.  But,  with  your  method  of  afTection,  she 
may  like  him,  too. 

Bronz,  She  may,  she  may. — In  short,  there  is 
no  answering  for  what  she  likes ;  all  whim  and 
flightiness  ;  acquainted  with  everybody,  coquetting 
with  everybody,  and  in  debt  with  everybody.  Her 
mind  distracted  between  the  claims  of  lovers,  and 
the  claims  of  creditors;  the  anger  of  Mr.  Norberry> 
and  the  want  of  intelligence  from  her  father- 
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Sir  W.  She  is  in  a  hopeful  way. 
Bronx.  Oh !  it  would  be  impossible  to  think  of 
marrying  lier  in  her  present  state  ;  for  my  part,  I 
can't;  and  I  question  whether  Sir  George  would. 
But  if  her  father  come  home,  and  give  her  the  for- 
tune that  was  once  expected,  why,  then,  I  may  pos- 
sibly marry  her  myself. 

Sir  W.  She  will  never  have  any  fortune.  I  came 
from  India  lately,  yon  know  ;  and  yon  may  take 
my  word,  her  father  is  not  coming  over,  nor  will  he 
ever  come. 

Brom.  Are  you  sure  of  that  1 

Sir  W.  Very  sure. 

Bronx.  Then  keep  it  a  secret ;  don't  tell  her  so  ; 
poor  thing!  it  would  break  her  heart.  She  is 
dolingly  fond  of  her  father. 

Sir  W.  Ah  !  how  ! — Oh !  no,  she  can  have  no 
remembrance  of  him. 

Bronz.  Not  of  his  person,  perhaps  :  bnt  he  has 
.  constantly  corresponded  with  her ;  sent  her  pre- 
sents, and   affectionate   letters  :  and  you  know  a 
woman's  heart  is  easily  impressed. 

Sir  W.  I  never  heard  her  mention  her  father. 

Bronz.  Not  to  you  ;  but  to  us,  who  are  kind  to 
her,  she  talks  of  him  continually.  She  cried  bit- 
terly, the  other  day,  when  the  last  ship  came  in, 
and  there  were  no  account  of  him. 

Sir  W.  Did  she,  did  shel  Ay,  I  suppose  she 
is  alarmed  lest  he  should  be  dead,  and  all  his  for- 
tune lost. 

Bronz.  No;  I  believe  her  affection  for  him  is  to- 
tally unconnected  with  any  interested  views.  I 
have  watched  her  upon  that  head,  and  I  believe 
she  loves  her  father  sincerely. 

Sir  W.  I  believe  it  does  not  matter  whom  she 
loves. 

Bronz.  By-the-by,  she  hates  yon. 

Sir  W.  I  thought  so. 

Bronz,  Yes,  you  may  be  satisfied  of  that.  Yes, 
she  even  quarrelled  with  me  the  other  day  for 
speaking  in  your  favour :  you  had  put  her  in  a 
passion,  and  she  said  no  one  that  loved  her  ought 
to  have  any  respect  for  you. 

Sir  W.  I  am  much  obliged  to  her;  very  much 
obliged  to  her.     Did  she  say  nothing  morel 

Bronz.  Only  thatyou  were  ill-natured,  dogmatic, 
cruel,  and  insolent.  Nothing  more. — And  say 
what  she  will  against  you,  you  know  you  can  be 
even  with  her. 

Sir  W.  Yes,  I  can  be  even  with  her ;  and  I  will 
be  even  with  her. 

Enter  LoRD  PriorY. 

Lord  P.  (  To  Bronz. )  I  have  accepted  this  man's 
apology;  I  will  not  call  him  to  a  serious  account; 
but  he  shall  not  escape  every  kind  of  resentment. 
I  am  resolved  to  langh  at  him  ;  to  turn  the  whole 
aftair  into  mirth  and  good  humour ;  at  the  same 
time,  to  gall  him  to  the  heart.  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Mandred  ;  how  do  you  do  this  morning,  Mr.  Man- 
dred?— Let  me  go,  {to  Bronz.)  I  must  joke  with 
him. 

Bronz.  But  neither  your  voice  nor  your  looks 
agree  with  your  words. 

Lord  P.  Mr.  Mandred,  I  did  intend  to  be  angry  ; 
bnt  it  would  give  too  respectable  an  air  to  a  base 
action,  and  so  I  am  come  to  laugh  at  yon. 

Enter  Lady  Mary. 
And,  I  am  sure,  you.  Lady  Mary,  will  join  even 
me  in  laughing  at  this  man  of  gallantry. 

Lady  M.  Oh !  I  am  absolutely  afraid  to  come 
near  the  Tarquin. 

Sir  W.  You  need  not.  Lady  Mary ;  for  there  can 
be  no  Tarquin  without  a  Lucretia. 

Lord  P.  However,  Mr.  Mandred,  it  is  proper  I 
should  tell  you  I  accept  the  apologyyou  have  made; 
bnt,  at  the  same  time — 

Sir  W.  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord  ?  I  have 
made  no  apology.  [one  for  you. 

Bronz.  Yes,  yes,  you  have ;  I  called  and  made 


Sir  W.  Made  an  apology  for  me !  You  have  jnst 
gone  one  step  too  far,  then ;  and  I  insist — 

Bronz.  {To  Sir  W.)  I  will,  I  will;  I  will  set 
everything  to  rights.  It  would  be  base  in  me  if  I 
did  not;  and  I  will.  (To  Lord  and  Lady  M.)  Yes, 
Mr.  Mandred,  I  will  retrieve  your  character  at  the 
ONpense  of  my  own.  I  am  more  able  to  contend 
with  the  frenzy  of  a  jealous  husband  than  yon  are. 

Enter  Miss  DoRRiLLONanrfSiR  George  Evelyn. 
I  am  happy  to  see  you :  you  are  just  come  in  time  to 
hear  me  clear  the  grave,  the  respectable  character 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Mandred,  and  to  stigmatize  my 
own.  My  lord,  vent  all  your  anger  and  yonr  satire 
upon  me.  It  was  I,  (pray  believe  me,  I  beg  yoa 
will,  don't  doubt  my  word,)  it  was  I  who  committed 
the  offence  of  which  my  friend,  the  man  I  respect 
and  reverence,  stands  accused.  It  was  I  who  of- 
fended my  Lady  Priory,  and  then — 

Lord  P.  It  can't  be  :  I  won't  believe  you. 
Lady  M.  But  how  generous  and  noble  in  him  to 
take  it  upon  himself! 

Bronz.  (To  Sir  IT.)  There!  what  can  I  do  more? 
You  s«e  they  won't  believe  me !  Tell  me  what  I 
can  do  more.  Can  I  do  anything  more"?  My  feel- 
ings are  wounded  on  your  account,  more  than  on 
my  own,  and  compel  me,  though  reluctantly,  to  quit 
the  room.  [Exit. 

Sir  G.  I  am  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most — the 
warmth  of  Mr.  Bronzely's  friendship,  or  the  cold- 
ness of  Mr.  Mandred's  gratitude. 

LadyM.  Oh  !  if  it  were  not  for  that  happy  stea- 
diness of  feature,  he  could  not  preach  rectitude  of 
conduct  as  he  does.  [youth  ! 

Lord  P.  (To  Sir  W.)   Eloquent  admonisher  of 
Miss  D,  Indeed,  my  rigid  monitor,  I  cannot  but 
express  admiration,  that,  under  those  austere  looks, 
and  that  sullen  brow,  there  still  should  lurk — 

Sir  W.  Have  a  care — don't  proceed — stop  where 
you  are ;  dare  not  you  complete  a  sentence  that  is 
meant  to  mock  me.  I  have  borne  the  impertinence 
of  this  wholecompany  with  patience,  with  contempt; 
but  dare  you  to  breathe  an  accent  suspicious  of  my 
conduct,  and  I  will  instantly  teach  you  how  to  re- 
spect me,  and  to  shrink  with  horror  from  yourself. 
Lord  P.  What  a  passion  he  is  in  1  Compose  your- 
self, Mr.  Mandred. 
Miss  D.  I  protest,  Mr.  Mandred — 
Sir  W.  Silence !  Dare  not  to  address  yourself  to 
me. 

Lady  M.  Did  you  overhear  the  like  ?  And  I  vow 
she  looks  awed  by  him.  [his  temper  I 

Lord  P.  How  strange  that  a  man  can't  command 
Sir  G.  Mr.  Mandred,  permit  me  to  say,  I  have 
ever  wished  to  treat  yon  with  respect,  nor  would  I 
be  rash  in  laying  that  wish  aside  ;  yet,  I  must  now 
take  upon  me  to  assure  you,  that  if  you  think  to 
offend  every  lady  in  this  house  with  impunity,  you 
are  mistaken. 

Sir  W.  Sir  George,  if  yon  mean  to  frighten  me 
by  your  threats,  I  laugh  at  yon  ;  but  if  your  warmth 
is  really  kindled,  and  by  an  attachment  to  that  un- 
worthy object,  (pointing  to  Miss  D.)  I  only  pity  you. 
Sir  G.  Insufferable !  Instantly  make  an  atonement 
for  what  you  have  said,  or  expect  the  consequence. 
Sir  W.  And,  pray.  Sir  George,  what  atonement 
does  yonr  justice  demand? 

Sir  G.  Retract  your  words.  Acknowledge  you 
were  grossly  deceived,  when  you  said  Miss  Dor- 
rillon  was  unworthy. 
Sir  W.  Retract  ray  words ! 
Sir  G.  Were  they  not  unjust?  Is  it  a  reproach 
that,  enveloped  in  the  maze  of  fashionable  life,  she 
has  yet  preserved  her  virtue  nnsuspected  ?  "That, 
encumbered  with  the  expenses  consequent  to  her 
connexions,  she  has  proudly  disdained,  even  from 
me,  the  honourable  offer  of  pecuniary  aid?  that  her 
fond  hope  still  fixes  on  the  return  of  an  absent  pa- 
rent, whose  blessing  she  impatiently  expects  ?  and 
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that  I  ahoald  have  watched  her  wh(de  conduct  with 
an  eje  of  scrutinizing  jealousy,  and  yet  have  only 
beheld  that  which  makes  me  aspire,  as  the  summit 
of  earthly  happiness,  to  become  her  husband? 

Sir  W.  Young  man,  I  admire  your  warmth.  There 
is  much  compassion,  and  benevolence,  and  charity, 
in  sometimes  mistaking  the  vicious  forthe  virtuous  ; 
and  if,  in  the  heat  of  contention,  I  have  said  a  word 
reflecting  on  your  character,  1  am  ready  to  avow 
luy  error,  and  before  this  company  to  beg  your 
i  pardon. 

Sir  G.  That  is  not  enough,  sir ;  you  must  ask 
this  lady's  pardon. 

Sir  W.  Ask  her  pardon!  Though  I  forgive  some 
insults,  I  will  not  this.     Ask  her  pardon  ! 

Miss  Z>.  Nay,  nay,  Sir  George ;  you  have  no 
business  with  Mr.  Mandred's  quarrels  and  mine. 
Reserve  your  heroic  courage  for  some  nobler  pur- 
pose than  a  poor  woman's  reputation. 

Sir  G.  Point  out  a  nobler,  and  I'll  give  up  this. 

Lady  M.  There  is  none  so  noble  ;  and  I  wish, 

Sir  George,  you  would  undertake  to  vindicate  mine. 

Lord  P.  Come,  Lady  Mary,  let  us  retire,  and 

leave  these  two  irritable  men  to  themselves. 

Lady  M,  Come,  Maria,  let  us  leave  them  alone. 
He'll  teach  Mr.  Mandred  to  be  civil  for  the  future. 
Miss  D.  Dear  madam,  I  would  not  leave  them 
alone  for  the  world. 

Lady  M.  Then,  my  lord,  you  and  I  will ;  they 
have  no  oflensive  weapons ;  so  we  may  venture  to 
leave  them. 

Lord  P,  This  comes  of  being  too  warm  in  con- 
versation !  this  comes  of  being  in  a  passion  ! 

l^Exeunt  Lord  P.  and  Lady  M. 

Sir  G.  While  there  is  a  female  present,  I  have 

only  to  say — good  morning,  Mr.  Mandred.  (Going.) 

Miss  D.  For  once  I  give  up  my  pride  to  soften 

your's.   Come,  do  not  look  thus  determined.    I  am 

sure  Mr.  Mandred  did  not  mean  to  offend  me  ;  the 

words  he  made  use  of  fell  from  his  lips  by  accident. 

Sir  W.  They  did  not :  I  meant  them  3  I  mean 

them  still,  and  I  repeat  them. 

Miss  D.  (To  Sir  W.)   Now,  how  can  you  be  so 

provoking!     Nay,  hold.  Sir  George;  {he  offers  to 

go)  you  shall  not  go  away  with  that  frowning  brow. 

Nor  you,  with  your's.  (To  Sir  W.)     Come,  shake 

hands,  for  my  sake.     Now,  as  I  live,  Sir  George, 

Mr.  Mandred's  hand  feels  warmer  and  kinder  than 

your's ;  he  tries  to  draw  it  back,  but  he  has  not 

the  heart.  Thou  art  a  strange  personage  !  thou  wilt 

not  suffer  me  either  to  praise  or  to  dispraise  thee. 

Come,  Sir  George,  make  up  this  difference  ;  for  if 

you  were  to  fight,  and  Mr.  Mandred  were  to  fall — 

Sir  W.  WhiLt  thenl  [man." 

Miss  D.  Why,  "  I  could  better  spare  a  better 

Sir  W.  How  ! 

Miss  D.  I  see  yon  are  both  sullen,  both  obsti- 
nate, and  I  have  but  one  resource.  Sir  George,  if 
you  aspire  to  my  hand,  dare  not  to  lift  your's  against 
Mr.  Mandred.  He  and  I  profess  to  be  enemies ; 
but,  if  I  may  judge  of  his  feelings  by  my  own,  we 
have  but  passing  enmities.  I  bear  him  no  malice, 
nor  he  me,  I  dare  be  sworn.  Therefore,  sir,  lift 
but  your  arm  against  him,  or  insult  him  with  another 
word ,  and  our  intercourse  is  for  ever  at  an  end.  [Exit, 
Sir  G.  Why,  is  it  in  the  power  of  one  woman  to 
make  two  men  look  ridiculously? 

Sir  W.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  sir,  whether  yon 
and  I  part  friends  or  enemies.  However,  call  on 
me  in  the  way  you  like  best,  and  you  will  find  me 
ready  to  meet  you  either  as  an  enemy,  or  as  a  friend. 

[^Exeunt. 

ACT  IV.— Scene  I.— A  Hall  at  Lord  Priory's. 

Enter  Mr.  Bronzely  and  a  Servant, 
Bronx.  You  are  sure  Lady  Priory  is  at  home  ? 
Serv.  Yes,  sir,  and  gave  orders  to  admit  nobody 
but  yon. 
Bron.  Has  she  been  some  time  at  home? 
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Serv.  Yes,  sir;  I  dare  saj  my  lady  cam«  from 
Mr.  Norberry's  half  an  hour  ago. 

Bronx.  Waiting  for  me  half  an  hour!  (Aside.) 
Shew  me  to  her  instantly.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — An  Apartment  at  Lord  Priory's. 
Enter  Mr.  Bronzely  and  Lady  Priory. 

Bronz.  Mj  dear  Lady  Priory,  how  kind  you  are 
not  to  have  forgotten  jour  promise  ! 

Lady  P.  How  was  it  possible  I  should?  I  have 
been  so  anxious  for  the  intelligence  you  have  to 
communicate,  that  it  was  pain  to  wait  till  the  time 
arrived. 

Bronz.  Thus  invited,  encouraged  to  speak,  I  will 
speak  boldly ;  and  I  call  heaven  to  witness,  that 
what  I  am  going  to  saj' — 

Lady  P.  No,  stay  a  moment  longer;  don't  tell 
me  just  yet ;  (listening)  for  I  wish  him  to  hear  the 
very  beginning. 

Bronz.  Who  hear  the  very  beginning? 
Enter  Lord  Priory. 

Lord  P.  I  have  not  kept  you  waiting,  I  hope. 
My  lawyer  stopped  me  on  business,  or  I  should 
have  been  here  sooner.  My  dear  Mr.  Bronzely,  I 
thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  the  interest  you  take 
in  my  concerns;  and  I  come  prepared  with  proper 
coolness  and  composure  to  hear  the  secret  with 
which  you  are  going  to  entrust  us. 

Bronz.  The  secret!  Yes,  sir.  The  secret  which 
I  was  going  to  disclose  to  my  Lady  Priory.  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  But,  my  lord,  I  am  afraid  it  is  of  too  frivolous 
a  nature  for  jour  attention. 

Lord  P.  I  account  nothing  frivolous  which  con- 
cerns my  wife. 

Bronz.  Certainly,  my  lord,  certainly  not. 

Lord  P.  Besides,  she  told  me  it  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance.    Did  not  you  1 

Lady  P.  He  said  so. 

Bronz.  Andsoitwas;  it  was  of  importance  then  ; 
just  at  the  very  time  I  was  first  speaking  to  Lady 
Priory  on  the  subject. 

Lady  P.  You  said  so  but  this  very  moment. 

Lord  P.  Come,  come,  tell  it  immediately  what- 
ever it  is.  Why,  sir,  you  look  as  if  you  were 
ashamed  of  it.    What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this'! 

Bronz.  To  be  plain,  my  lord,  my  secret  will  dis- 
close the  folly  of  a  person  for  whom  I  have  a  sincere 
regard. 

Lord  P.  No  matter:  let  every  fool  look  like  a 
fool,  and  every  villain  be  known  for  what  he  is. 
Tell  your  story. 

Lady  P.  How  can  you  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure 
you  promised!  You  said  it  would  prevent  every 
future  care. 

Lord  P.  Explain,  sir.  I  begin  to  feel  myself  not 
quite  so  composed  as  I  expected.  You  never,  per- 
haps, saw  me  in  a  passion  :  she  has ;  and  if  yon  were 
once  to  see  me  really  angry — 

Bronx.  Then,  my  lord,  I  am  apt  to  be  passionate 
too  ;  and  I  boldly  tell  you,  that  what  I  bad  to  reveal, 
though  perfectly  proper,  was  meant  for  Lady  Priory 
alone  to  bear.  I  entreated  your  lad j'ship  not  to  men- 
tion to  my  lord  that  I  had  anything  to  communicate, 
and  yon  gave  me  a  solemn  promise  you  would  not. 

Lady  P.  Upon  my  honour,  during  our  whole  con- 
versation upon  that  subject,  you  never  named  my 
Lord  Priory's  name. 

Bronx.  1  charged  you  to  keep  what  I  had  to  tell 
you  a  profound  secret. 

Lady  P.  Yes ;  but  I  thought  you  understood  I 
could  have  no  secrets  from  my  husband. 

Bronz.  You  promised  no  one  should  know  it  but 
Lady  P.  He  is  myself.  [jourself. 

Lord  P.  How  !  Mr.  Bronzely,  did  you  suppose 
she  and  I  were  two?  Perhaps  you  did,  and  that 
we  wanted  a  third.  Well,  I  quite  forgive  yon  for 
your  silly  mistake,  and  laugb  at  jou,  ha,  ha,  hat 
as  f  did  at  Mr.  Mandred.  Did  you  suppose,  sir^ 
we  lived  like  persons  of  fashion  of  the  modern  time'j 
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Did  joa  imagine  that  a  woman  of  her  <^aracter 
coold  have  a  wish,  a  desire,  eren  a  thought,  a  secret 
from  her  husbaud  !  [reward  of  tyranny. 

Bronz.  It  is  amazing  to  find  so  much  fidelity  the 

Lady  P.  Sir,  I  speak  with  humility,  I  would  not 
wish  to  give  oftence,  but,  to  the  best  of  ray  obser- 
vation and  understanding',  your  sex,  in  respect  to 
us,  are  all  tyrants.  I  was  born  to  be  the  slave  of 
some  of  you — I  make  the  choice  to  obey  my  husband. 

Lord  P.  Yes,  Mr.  Bronzely;  and,  I  believe,  it 
is  more  for  her  happiness  to  be  my  slave,  than  your 
friend;  to  live  in  fear  of  me,  than  in  love  with  yon. 
Lady  Priory,  leave  the  room.  [^Exit  Lady  PA  Do 
you  see?  did  you  observe  the  glow  of  trnin  and 
candour  which  testifies  that  woman's  faith"?  and  do 
you  not  blush  at  having  attempted  \i1  Call  me  a 
tyrant!  where  are  the  signs?  Oh!  if  every  mar- 
ried man  would  follow  my  system  in  the  manage- 
mentofhiswife,  every  impertinent  lover  would  look 
just  as  foolish  as  you. 

Brmiz.  This  is  allioasting,  my  lord;  you  live  in 
continual  fear;  for  (without  meaning  any  offence  to 
Lady  Priory's  honour)  you  know  you  dare  not  trust 
her  for  one  hour,  alone,  with  any  man  under  sixty. 

Lord  P.  I  dare  trust  her  at  any  time  with  a  cox- 
comb. 

Bronz,  That  is  declaring  I  am  not  one ;  for  I  am 
certain  you  dare  not  trust  her  alone  with  me. 

Lord  P.  Yes,  with  fifty  such. 

Bronz.  Butnot  with  one;  and  you  are  right;  it 
might  be  dangerous. 

Lord  P.  No,  it  would  not. 

Bronz.  Yes,  it  would. 

Lord  P.  Have  not  you  had  a  trial? 

Bronz.  But  you  were  present.  You  constantly 
follow  all  her  steps,  watch  all  she  says  and  does.  But 
I  believe  you  are  right,  wives  are  not  to  be  trusted. 

Lord  P.  Mine  is. 

Bronz.  No,  my  dear  Lord  Priory ;  yon  must  first 
become  gentle,  before  you  can  positively  confide  in 
her  affection ;  before  you  can  trust  her  in  a  house, 
or  in  any  place,  alone. 

Lord  P.  To  prove  you  are  mistaken,  I'll  instantly 
go  back  to  my  friend  Norberry's,  and  leave  you 
here  to  tell  her  the  secret  yen  boasted.  Pay  your 
addresses  to  her,  if  that  is  the  secret;  you  have  my 
free  consent. 

Bronz.  My  dear  friend,  I'll  accept  it. 

LordP.  Ay,  I  see  you  have  hopes  of  supplanting 
me,  by  calling  me  your  friend.  But  can  you  con- 
ceive now  that  she'll  listen  to  you? 

Bronz.  You  have  given  me  leave  to  try,  and  can't 
recall  it, 

LordP.  But,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  meet  with 
some  terrible  humiliation. 

Bronz.  Either  you  or  I  shall.  [stairs. 

LordP.  I  shall  laugh  to  hear  yon  tumbled  down 

Bronz.  You  are  not  to  remain  on  the  watch  here ; 
yon  are  to  return  to  Mr.  Norberry's. 

LordP.  Was  that  the  bargain? 

Bronz.  Don't  you  remember?   You  said  80. 

Lord  P.  Well,  if  that  will  give  you  any  satisfaoi- 
tion — 

Bronz.  It  will  give  me  great  satisfaction. 

LordP.  Heaven  forgive  me  I  but  your  confidence 
makes  me  laugh.    Ha,  ha,  ha  * 

Bronz.  And  yonr's  makes  me  langh.  Ha,  ha,  ba ! 

jEnfer  Oliver. 

LordP.  Ha!  What  brings  you  here,  Oliver? 
Lady  Priory  and  I  are  only  come  home  for  a  few 
hours. 

Oli.  I  know  it,  my  lord.  I  thought,  nevertheless, 
I  might  be  wanted. 

Bronz.  And  so  you  are,  good  Mr.  Oliver.  Your 
lord  desires  you  to  conduct  me  to  your  lady  in  the 
next  room,  and  acquaint  her  it  is  with  his  permis- 
sion I  am  coiue  to  conclude  the  conversation  which 
was  juirt  now  interrupted.    Is  not  that  right,  my 


lord  ?  Are  not  those  words  exactly  corresponding 
with  your  kind  promise? 

Lord  P.  I  believe  they  are. 

Oli.  I  am  to  take  Mr.  Bronzely  to  my  lady,  and 
tell  her  yon  sent  him.  [Exit. 

Bronz.  Now  this  is  perfect  fashion  :  and  while  I 
step  to  Lady  Priory,  do  you  go  and  comfort  my 
intended  wife.  Lady  Mary. 

Lord  P.  I  hate  the  fashion  :  and  were  I  not  sure 
you  would  now  be  received  in  a  very  unfashionable 
manner — 

Bronz.  No  rough  dealings,  I  hope? 

Lord  P.  Oh !  you  begin  to  be  afraid,  do  you? 

Bronz.  No;  but  I  have  met  v»i(h  an  accident  or 
two  lately,  and  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  an- 
cient usages  as  to  know  in  what  manner  a  man  of  my 
pursuits  would  have  been  treated  in  former  times. 

Lord  P.  A  man  of  your  pursuits,  Mr.  Bronzely, 
is  of  a  very  late  date  ;  and  ought  to  be  shamed  out  of 
them  by  a  wife  like  mine. 

Bronz.  Then  we  shall  all  three  be  old-fashioned. 
[Exit,  following  Oliver. 

LordP.  I  am  passionate — I  am  precipitate — I 
have  no  command  over  my  temper.  However,  if  a 
man  cannot  govern  himself,  yet  he  will  never  make 
any  very  despicable  figure,  as  long  as  he  knows  how 
to  govern  his  wife.  [Exit. 

Scene  III. — An  Apartment  at  Mr.  Norberry's. 
Sir  William  Dorrillon  discovered. 

Sir  W.  And  here  is  the  end  of  my  voyage  to 
England !  a  voyage,  which,  for  years,  my  mind  has 
dwelt  on  with  delight.  I  pictured  to  myself  my 
daughter,  grown  to  womanhood,  beautiful  I  and  so 
she  is.  Accomplished !  and  so  she  is.  Virtuous  I 
and  so  she  is.  Am  I  of  a  discontented  nature,  then, 
that  I  am  not  satisfied?  Am  I  too  nice?  Perhaps 
I  am.  Soothing  thought !  I  will  for  a  moment 
cherish  it,  and  dwell  with  some  little  gratitude  upon 
her  late  anxiety  for  my  safety.  (^A  loud  rapping  is 
heard  at  the  door.) 

Enter  Miss  DoRRILLON. 

Miss  D.  Oh  !  Mr.  Mandred,  I  beg  your  pardon  ; 
I  did  not  know  this  was  your  apartment.  But  suffer 
me  to  lock  the  door ;  and  Qonceal  me  for  a  moment, 
for  heaven's  sake !  [my  door  ? 

Sir  W.  What's  the  matter?  Why  have  you  looked 

Miss  D.  I  dare  not  tell  you. 

Sir  W.  I  insist  upon  knowing. 

Miss  D.  Why,  then,  I  am  pursued  by  a — I  can- 
not name  the  horrid  name. 

Nab.  (  Without.)  She  went  into  this  room. 

Miss  D.  (To  Sir  W.)  Go  to  the  door,  and  say  I 

Sir  W.  How  !  [did  not. 

Nab.  (Without.)  Please  to  open  the  door. 

MissD.  Threaten  to  beat  him,  if  he  won't  go  away. 

Sir  W.  Give  me  the  key,  and  let  me  see  from 
whom  you  want  to  hide.    Give  me  the  key. 

Miss  D.  I  will  not. 

Sir  W.  Will  not !   Will  not,  when  I  desire  yon? 

Miss  D.  No  :  since  you  refuse  me  protection,  I'll 
protect  myself. 

Sir  W.  But  you  had  better  not  have  made  use 
of  that  expression  to  me  ;  you  had  better  not.  Re- 
call it  by  giving  me  the  key. 

Miss  D.  If  1  do,  will  you  let  me  conceal  myself 
behind  that  bookcase,  and  say  I  am  not  here? 

Sir  W.  Utter  a  falsehood? 

Miss  D.  I  would  for  you.  (Ktiocking.) 

Sir  W.  They  are  breaking  open  the  door.  Give 
me  the  key,  I  command  yon. 

MissD.  Command  me!  command  me!  However, 
there  it  is.  (Gives  it  him.)  And  now,  if  you  are  a 
gentleman,  give  me  up  if  you  dare. 

Sir  W.  If  I  am  a  gentleman  !  Hem,  hem!  If  I 
I  am  a  gentleman  !     Dares  me,  too  ! 

Miss  D.  Yes.  I  have  now  thrown  myself  upon 
your  protection;  and  if  you  deliver  me  to  my  ene- 
mies— 
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WIVES  AS  THEY  WERE, 


[Act  IV: 


SirW.  What  enemies  1  What  buBiness  have  you 
with  enemies  ? 

Miss  D.  'Tis  they  have  business  with  me. 

Sir  W.  {To  them  without.')  I  am  coming.  The 
door  shall  be  opened. 

MissD.  Oh!  for  heaven's  sake!  have  pity  on  me. 
They  are  merciless  creditors — I  shall  be  dragged  to 
a  prison.  Do  not  deliver  me  up — I  am  unfortunate 
— I  am  overwhelmed  with  misfortune — have  com- 
passion on  me.  {Kneels.) 

Sir  W.  Don't  kneel  to  me.  I  don't  mean  you  to 
kneel  to  me.  What  makes  you  think  of  kneeling 
tome?  I  must  do  my  duty.  ( tinlocks  the  door.  Miss 
D,  hides  herself.) 

Enter  Nabson. 
What  did  yon  want,  sir'! 

Nah.  A  lady,  that  I  have  just  this  minute  made 
my  prisoner ;  but  she  ran  from  me,  and  locked  her- 
self in  here. 

Sir  W.  Arrested  a  lady ! 

Nab.  Yes,  sir ;  and  if  you  mean  to  deny  her  being 
here,  I  must  make  bold  to  search  the  room. 

Sir  W.  Let  me  look  at  your  credentials.  {Takes 
the  writ.)  "Elizabeth  Dorrillon  for  six  hundred 
pounds."  Pray,  sir,  is  it  customary  to  have  female 
names  on  pieces  of  paper  of  this  denomination? 

Nab.  Oh  !  yes,  sir,  very  customary.  There  are 
as  many  ladies  who  will  run  into  tradesmen's  books 
as  there  are  gentlemen  ;  and  when  one  goes  to  take 
the  ladies,  they  are  a  thousand  times  more  slippery 
to  catch  than  the  men. 

Sir  W.  Abominable!  Well,  sir,  your  present 
prisoner  shall  not  slip  through  your  hands,  if  I  can 
prevent  it.  I  scorn  to  defend  a  worthless  woman, 
as  much  as  I  should  glory  in  preserving  a  good  one  : 
and  I  give  myself  joy  in  being  the  instrument  of 
your  executing  justice.  {He  leads  MissD.  from  the 
place  where  she  was  concealed.)  What,  do  you  droop  1 
Do  you  tremble  1  You,  who  at  the  ball  lo-night 
would  have  danced  lightly,  though  your  poor  cre- 
ditor had  been  perishing  with  want?  You,  who 
never  asked  yourself  if  your  extravagance  might  not 
send  an  industrious  father  of  a  family  to  prison,  can 
you  feel  on  the  prospect  of  going  thither  yourself? 

Miss  D.  For  what  cause  am  I  the  object  of  your 
perpetual  persecution ! 

Nab.  La!  madam,  the  gentleman  means  to  bail 
you  after  all  :  I  can  see  it  by  his  looks. 

Sir  W.  How,  rascal,  dare  you  suppose,  or  ima- 
gine, or  hint  such  a  thing? 

MissD.  That's  right;  beat  him  out  of  the  house. 

Sir  W.  No,  madam,  he  shall  not  go  out  of  the 
house  without  taking  you  along  with  him.  Punish- 
ment may  effect  in  your  disposition  what  indulgence 
has  no  hope  of  producing.  There  is  your  prisoner  ; 
and  you  may  take  ray  word,  that  she  will  not  be  re- 
leased by  me,  or  by  any  one  :  and  it  will  be  only 
adding  to  a  debt  she  can  never  pay,  to  take  her  to 
any  place  previous  to  a  prison. 

Nab,  Is  that  true,  my  lady? 

Miss  D.  Very  true.  I  have  but  one  friend — but 
one  relation  in  the  world,  and  he  is  far  away.  (  Weeps) 

Nab,  More's  the  pity. 

Sir  W,  No,  sir,  no  ;  no  pity  at  all ;  for  if  fine 
ladies  had  fewer  friends,  we  should  have  fewer  ex- 
amples of  profligacy. 

Miss  D,  {To  Sir  W.)  I  forgive  yon. 

[Exit,  followed  by  Nabson, 

Sir  W,  And,  perhaps,  I  could  forgive  you.  But 
I  must  not.  No,  this  is  justice — this  is  doing  my 
duty — this  is  strength  of  mind — this  is  fortitude, 
fortitude,  fortitude  ! 

Enter  Lady  Mary  :  an  Officer.following  her. 

Lady  M,  Mr.  Mandred,  Mr.  Mandred— sir— Mr. 
Mandred — sir — I  presume — I  presume,  sir — 

Sir  W.  WHat,  madam,  what? 

Lady  M.  I  came,  sir,  to  request  a  favour  of  you 

Sir  W,  So,  it  should  seem,  by  that  novel  deport- 
ment. 


Lady  M,  If  yon  would  for  once  consider  with 
lenity,  the  frailty  incidental  to  a  woman  who  lives  in 
the  gay  world — 

Sir  W.  Well,  madam. 

Lady  M.  How  much  she  is  led  away  by  the  tempt- 
ation of  fine  clothes,  fine  coaches,  and  iine  things. 

Sir  W.  Come,  to  the  business. 

Lady  M.  You  are  rich,  we  all  know,  though  yon 
endeavour  to  disguise  the  truth.  [ceed. 

Sir  W,  I  can't  stay  to  hear  you,  if  you  don't  pro- 

Lady  M.  My  request  is,  save  from  the  dreadful 
horrors  of  a  gaol,  a  woman  who  has  no  friend  near 
her  ;  a  woman  who  may  have  inadvertently  offended 
you,  but  who  never — 

Sir  W,  'Tis  in  vain  for  yon  to  plead  on  her  ac- 
count :  she  knows  my  sentiments  upon  her  conduct ; 
she  knows  the  opinion  I  have  formed  of  her ;  and 
you  cannot  prevail  on  me  to  change  it. 

LadyM.  Do  you  suppose  I  come  to  plead  for  Miss 

Sir  W.  Certainly.  {Dorrillon? 

Lady  M.  No  ;  I  am  pleading  for  myself.  I  am, 
unfortunately,  involved  in  similar  circumstances.  I 
have  a  similar  debt  to  the  self-same  tradesman,  and 
we  are  both  at  present  in  the  self-same  predicament. 

Sir  W.  And  upon  what  pretence  did  you  suppose 
I  would  be  indulgent  to  you,  more  than  to  her? 

Lady  M.  Because  you  have  always  treated  me 
with  less  severity ;  and  because  I  overheard  you 
just  now  say,  "  you  should  glory  in  delivering  from 
difficulty  a  good  woman." 

Sir  W.  And  so  I  should. 

Lady  M.  How  nnlike  the  world ! 

Sir  W,  No  :  whatever  the  discontented  may  please 
to  say,  the  world  is  affectionate,  is  generous,  to  the 
good ;  more  especially  to  the  good  of  the  female 
sex;  for  it  is  only  an  exception  to  a  general  rule, 
when  a  good  woman  is  in  pecuniary  distress.  [Exit, 

Enter  Lord  Priory,  in  great  agitation, 

LadyM.  {Observes  Lord  P .  with  attention.)  By 
the  good  humour  you  appear  in,  my  lord,  I  venture 
to  mention  to  you  my  distresses.  1  know  the  vir- 
tues of  Lady  Priory  make  ray  failings  conspicuous; 
but,  then,  consider  the  different  modes  to  which  we 
have  been  habituated  ;  she,  excluded  from  tempta- 
tion— 

LordP.  No  :  she  shuns  temptation.  Has  she  not 
in  this  very  house  been  compelled  to  make  exer- 
tions? Has  she  not  detected  and  exposed  both  Mr. 
Mandred  and  Mr.  Bronzely  ? 

LadyM,  Bronzely!  Bronzely!  Howl  {Aside,)' 
Another  rival  ? 

LordP,  She  has  not  done  with  him  yet,  I  believe; 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  is  now  with  her  at  my  house 
in  Park-street.  He  taxed  me  with  being  jealous  of 
my  wife  :  to  prove  in  what  contempt  I  held  the  ac- 
cusation, I  left  them  together,  and  bid  him  make 
love  to  her. 

LadyM,  Is  that  possible? 

Lord  P,  I  can't  say  I  would  have  done  so  rasb 
an  action  had  1  been  married  to  some  women — to 
you,  for  instance ;  but  1  have  not  a  doubt  of  Lady 
Priory's  safety  :  her  mind,  I  know,  is  secure  ;  and 
I  have  servants  in  the  house  to  protect  her  from 
personal  outrage.  The  only  fear  is,  lest  he  should 
have  received  one  ;  for  'tis  now  near  two  hours  since 
I  came  away,  and  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard 
anything  of  either  of  them.  But  to  your  ladyship's 
concerns. 

Lady  M,  I  am,  at  this  instant,  my  lord,  in  the 
power  of  an  implacable  creditor;  and,  without  a 
friend  who  will  give  bond  for  a  certain  sum,  I  must 
— I  blush  to  name  it — be  taken  to  a  prison. 

LordP,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  that  circum- 
stance, madam:  but  it  amazes  me  that  you  should, 
apply  to  me  for  deliverance.  You  have  a  brother 
in  town  ;  why  not  send  to  him? 

Lady  M.  He  was  my  friend  the  very  last  lime  a 
distress  of  this  kind  befell  me.  (  Weeps.) 


Act  V.  Scene  1.] 


AND  MAIDS  AS  THEY  ARE. 
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Lord  P.  Ask  Mr.  Norberry. 

Lady  M.  He  was  my  friend  Uie  time  before. 

Lord  P.  Mr.  Bronzely,  then. 

Lady  M.  And  Bronzely  the  time  before  that. 
£n<er  Oliver. 

Lord  P.  Ah  '.  Oliver,  I  am  glad  to  see  yon,  ray 
good  fellow.  Ha!  what  have  you  done  with  Mr. 
Bronzely"? 

OH.  Nay,  my  lord,  that  I  can't  tell.  I  can't  tell 
what  he  has  done  with  himself.  [hoase? 

Lord  P.  How  long  has  he  been  gone  from  my 

Oli.  He  is  not  gone  yet,  as  I  know  of;  for  none 
of  the  servants  let  him  out. 

Lord  P.  Not  gone !  and  you  can't  tell  where  he  is  ? 

Oli.  No,  that  we  can't :  we  have  looked  in  every 
room  for  him,  and  can't  find  him  anywhere. 

Lord  P.  Not  find  him!  Oh  !  I  thought  how  it 
would  be  ;  I  thought  he'd  have  some  trick  played 
him.     Where's  your  lady  ? 

Oli.  That  I  can't  tell,  neither.  "We  have  looked 
in  every  room,  and  can't  find  her. 

Lord  P.  How! 

Oli.  'Tls  as  sure  as  I  am  alive.  I  and  the  butler, 
two  footmen,  and  all  the  maids,  have  been  looking 
in  parlours,  chambers,  and  garrets,  every  crick  and 
corner,  and  no  where  canwe  find  either  Mr.  Bronzely 
or  my  lady ;  but  wherever  they  are,  there's  no  doubt 
but  they  are  together.     Ha,  ha,  ha!  [ver. 

LadyM.  Ha,  ha,  ha!     No  doubt  at  all,  Mr.  Oli- 

Lord  P.  Together  !  together  !  and  not  in  my 
bouse!  You  tell  a  falsehood.  I'll  go  myself  and  find 

Oli.  You  must  look  sharp,  then.  [them. 

Lord  P.  How  came  j'ou  to  miss  them  ? 

Oli.  I  chanced  to  go  into  the  next  room,  to  see  if 
there  was  a  proper  fire  to  get  it  well  aired.  I  knew 
I  had  taken  Mr.  Bronzely  to  my  lady  in  the  inner 
room,  and  I  had  heard  them  both  laughing  not  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  ;  but  now,  all  on  a  sudden, 
there  was  neither  laughing  nor  talking,  nor  any  noise 
at  all ;  everything  was  so  quiet,  you  might  have  heard 
a  pin  drop. 

Lord  P.  (Anxiously.)  Well! 

Oli.  And  so  I  thought  to  myself,  thought  I,  I'll 
sit  down  here ;  for  my  lady  will  be  ringing  soon  : 
however,  there  was  no  ringing  for  a  whole  half  hour; 
and  so  then  I  thought  I  would  e'en  rap  at  the  door  ; 
but  nobody  called  "  Come  in."  So  then  I  went  in 
of  my  own  accord  ;  and  there  I  found — 

Lord  P.  What? 

Oli.  Nobody.     Not  a  soul  to  be  seen. 

Lord  P.  Oh!  she  has  been  playing  Bronzely  some 
trick.  She  has  been  hiding  him  ;  and  in  some  mi- 
serable place,  [him! 

Oli.  But  why  need  she  hide  herself  along  with 
Enter  Mr.  Norberry. 

Mr.  N.  My  dear  friend,  my  dear  Lord  Priory, 
let  me  speak  with  you  alone.  I  come  upon  business 
that— 

Lord  P.  You  look  pale.  What  is  your  business  ? 
Tell  it  me  at  once. 

Mr.  N.  It  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature — 

Lord  P.  I  know  my  wife  is  with  Mr.  Bronzely ; 
I  left  them  together.  I  know  he  is  a  licentious  man  ; 
but  I  know  she  is  an  innocent  woman.  Now,  what 
have  yon  to  tell  rae  ? 

Mr.  N,  What  I  have  just  learnt  from  one  of  your 
servants.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  you  left 
them,  they  stole  softly  out  at  the  back  of  your  house, 
ran  to  a  post-chaise  and  four  that  was  in  waiting, 
and  drove  oft' together  at  full  speed. 

Lord  P.  Gone  !  eloped  !  run  away  from  me  !  left 
me !  left  the  tenderest,  kindest,  most  indulgent  hus- 
band that  ever  woman  had ! 

Lady  M.  That  we  can  all  witness. 

Lord  P.  I  was  too  fond  of  her — my  aff'ection 
ruined  her — women  are  ungrateful — I  did  not  exert 
a  husband's  authority — I  was  not  strict  enough — I 
humoured  and  spoiled  her  !  Bless  me !  what  a  thick 
inist  has  come  over  my  eyes ! 


Lady  M.  No,  my  lord,  it  is  clearing  away. 
Lord  P.  Lead  me  to  my  room. 

[Led  off  by  Mr.  N. ;  Oliver  follows,  crying. 
Lady  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Oh  !  how  I  enjoy  this  dis- 
tress !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[^The  Officer  now  comes  forward ;  she  starts 
at  seeing  him,  and  goes  off,  crying  ;  the 
Officer  followiilg  her. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  at  Mr.  Bronzely^ s. 
Enter  Housekeeper  and  Footman. 

House.  Dinner  enough  for  twelve,  and  only  two 
to  sit  down  to  it!  Come  home  without  one  prepa- 
ration ;  not  a  bed  aired,  or  the  furniture  uncovered. 

Foot.  This  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  done  so. 

House.  No  :  but  'tis  always  thus  when  a  woman's 
in  the  case.    Well,  I  do  say  that  my  own  sex  are — 

Foot.  Hush  !  here  they  are.  Run  away.  [Exeunt. 
Enter  Ladv  Priory  and  Mr.  Bronzely. 

Lady  P.  Only  twelve  miles  from  London  1 

Bronz.  No  more,  be  assured. 

Lady  P.  And  you  avow  that  I  did  not  come  hither 
by  the  commands  of  my  husband,  but  was  deceived 
into  that  belief  by  you? 

Bronz.  Still  it  was  by  his  commands  your  servant 
introduced  me  to  you;  and,  upon  an  errand,  which 
I  feared  to  deliver  till  I  arrived  at  a  house  of  my 

Lady  P.  What  is  the  errand?  [own. 

Bronz.  To  tell  you  that  I  love  you. 

Lady  P.  Do  you  assert,  Lord  Priory  sent  yon. to 
me  for  this? 

Bronz.  I  assert,  that,  in  triumph  at  your  betray- 
ing to  him  our  private  appointment,  he  gave  me 
leave  to  have  a  second  trial.  If,  then,  you  have  ever 
harboured  one  wish  to  revenge  and  forsake  a  churl- 
ish, ungrateful  partner,  never  return  to  him  more  ; 
but  remain  with  me. 

Lady  P.  And  what  shall  I  have  gained  by  the 
exchange,  when  you  become  churlish,  when  you 
become  ungrateful?  My  children's  shame,  the 
world's  contempt,  and  your's!  Come,  come;  you 
are  but  jesting,  Mr.  Bronzely.  You  would  not  af- 
front my  little  share  of  common  sense  by  making 
the  serious  offer  of  so  bad  a  bargain.  Come,  own 
the  jest,  and  take  me  home  immediately. 

Bronz.  Is  it  impossible  for  me  to  excite  your 
tenderness  ? 

Lady  P.  Utterly  impossible. 

Bronz.  I  will,  then,  rouse  your  terror. 

Lady  P.  Even  that  I  defy. 

Bronz.  Lady  Priory,  you  are  in  a  lonely  house  of 
mine,  where  I  am  sole  master,  and  all  the  servants 
slaves  to  my  will.  (Lady  P.  sits  down,  and  takes  out 
her  knitting.)  This  composure  is  worse  than  re- 
proach ;  a  woman  who  meant  to  yield  would  be 
outraj.^eous.  By  heaven!  she  looks  so  respectable  in 
that  employment,  I  am  afraid  to  insult  her.  (Aside.) 
Ah  !  don't  you  fear  me? 

Lady  P.  No  :  for  your  fears  will  protest  me  ;  I 
have  no  occasion  for  my  own. 

Bronz.  What  have  I  to  fear? 

Lady  P.  You  fear  to  lounge  no  more  at  routs,  at 
balls,  at  operas,  in  Bond-street;  no  more  to  dance 
in  circles,  chat  in  side-boxes,  or  roar  at  taverns; 
for  you  have  observed  enough  upon  the  events  of 
life  to  know,  that  an  atrocious  offence  like  violence 
to  a  woman,  never  escapes  condign  punishment. 

Bronz.  Oh !  for  once,  let  your  mind  be  feminine 
as  your  person  !  hear  the  vows — 

Lady  P.  Ah !  did  not  I  tell  you,  you  were  afraid? 
'Tis  you  who  are  afraid  of  me.  Come,  you  are 
ashamed,  too ;  I  see  you  are,  and  I  pardon  you. 
In  requital,  suff"er  me  to  return  home  immediately. 
How  !  Are  not  you  ashamed  of  yourself? 

Bronz.  I  was  not  this  moment;  bot  now  you 
mention  it,  I  think  I  am.  [home. 

Lady  P.  Repent  your  folly,  then,  and  take  me 

Bronz,  Can  you  wish  to  go  back  to  the  man  who 
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has  made  this  trial  of  yoar  fidelity,  and  not  resent 
his  conduct? 

Lady  P.  Most  assuredly  I  wish  to  return.  But 
if  vou  deliver  me  safe,  perfectly  safe  from  farther 
insult,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  not  to  shew  some 
resentment  to  Lord  Priory. 

Bronz.  Why  only  in  that  case"! 

Lady  P.  Because,  only  in  that  case,  you  will 
make  an  impression  on  my  heart ;  and  I  will  resent 
his  having  exposed  me  to  such  a  temptation. 

Bronz.  Oh!  I'll  take  you  home  directly — this 
moment.  I  make  an  impression  on  your  heart! 
William!  {Calling.)  I'll  take  you  home  directly. 
Here,  John,  Thomas,  William!  (Calling.)  But, 
npon  my  life,  it  will  be  a  hard  task — I  cannot  do  it 
— I  am  afraid — I  am  afraid  I  cannot.  Besides,  what 
are  we  to  say  when  we  go  backl  No  matter  what, 
so  you  will  but  think  kindly  of  me.  [Eiiter  a  Ser- 
vant.^ Order  the  horses  to  be  put  to  the  chaise ;  I 
am  going  back  to  London  immediately. 

Serv.  The  chaise  is  ready  now,  sir  ;  for  the  post- 
boy was  going  back  without  unharnessing  hishorses. 

Bronz.  Then  tell  him  he  must  perform  his  journey 
in  half-an-hour.  If  he  is  a  moment  longer,  my  re- 
solution will  stop  on  the  road.  \^Exit  Serv.']  I  feel 
my  good  designs  stealing  away  already  :  now  they 
are  tlying  rapidly.  Please  to  look  another  way  ;  I 
shall  certainly  recant  if  I  see  you.  (  Going.)  And, 
now,  should  I  have  the  resolution  to  take  you 
straight  to  your  husband,  you  will  have  made  a 
more  contemptible  figure  of  me  by  this  last  trick, 
than  by  any  one  you  have  played  me.  {^Exeunt. 

Bronz.  {Without.)  Tell  the  post-boy  he  need  not 
wait:  I  have  changed  my  mindj  I  sha'n't  go  to 
London  to-night. 

Scene  II. — A  Room  in  a  Prison. 

Enter  Miss  Dorrillon  and  Mr.  Norberry. 

Mr.  N.  You  ought  to  have  known  it  was  in  vain  to 
send  forme.  Have  not  I  repeatedly  declared,  that  till 
I  heard  from  your  father,  you  should  receive  nothing 
more  from  me  than  a  bare  subsistence?  I  promise 
to  allow  you  thus  much,  even  in  this  miserable 
place  ;  but  do  not  indulge  a  hope  that  I  can  release 
you  from  it.  {Going,  returns.)  I  forgot  to  mention, 
that  Mr.  Mandred  goes  on  board  to-morrow  for 
India;  and,  little  as  you  may  think  of  his  sensi- 
bility, he  seems  concerned  at  the  thought  of  quitting 
England  without  just  bidding  you  farewell.  He 
came  with  me  hither;  shall  I  send  him  up? 

Miss  D.  Oh  !  no :  for  heaven's  sake  !  deliver  me 
from  his  asperity,  as  you  would  save  me  from  dis- 
traction. 

Mr.  N.  Nay,  'tis  for  the  last  time ;  you  had  bet- 
ter see  him.  You  may  be  sorry,  perhaps,  you  did 
not,  when  he  is  gone. 

Miss  D.  No,  no ;  I  sha'n't  be  sorry.  Go,  and 
excuse  me  ;  go  and  prevent  his  coming.  I  cannot 
see  him.  [^Exit  Mr.  TV".]  This  would  be  aggravation 
of  punishment,  to  shut  me  in  a  prison,  and  yet  not 
shelter  me  from  the  insults  of  the  world. 

jEn/er  Sir  William  Dorrillon. 

Sir  W.  I  know  you  have  desired  not  to  be  trou- 
bled with  my  visit;  and  I  come  with  all  humility. 
I  do  not  come,  be  assured,  to  reproach  you. 

Miss  D.  Unexpected  mercy ! 

Sir  W.  No  ;  though  I  have  watched  your  course 
with  anger,  yet  1  do  not  behold  its  end  with  triumph. 

Miss  D.  It  is  not  to  your  honour  that  you  think 
it  necessary  to  give  this  statement  of  your  mind. 

Sir  W.  May  be  so  ;  but  I  never  boasted  of  per- 
fection, though  I  can  boast  of  grief  that  I  am  so  far 
beneath  it.  I  can  boast,  too,  that  though  I  fre- 
quently give  offence  to  others,  I  could  never  part 
with  any  one  for  ever,  (as  I  now  shall  with  you,) 
without  endeavouring  to  make  some  atonement. 

Miss  D.  Y'ou  acknowledge,  then,  your  cruelty 
lo  me? 


Sir  W.  I  acknowledge  I  liave  taken  upon  me  to  > 
advise,  beyond  the  liberty  allowed  by  custom,  to 
one  who  has  no  apparent  interest  or  authority.  But, 
not  to  repeat  what  has  passed,  I  come,  with  the  ■ 
approbation  of  your  friend,  Mr.  Norberry,  to  make  ' 
a  proposal  to  you  for  the  future.  (  They  sit.) 

Miss  D.  W  hat  proposal  ?  what  is  it? 

Sir  TF.Mr. Norberry  willnotgiveeither  his  money  t 
or  his  word  to  release  you  ;  but  as  I  am  rich,  have 
lost  my  only  child,  and  wish  to  do  some  good  with  i 
my  fortune,  I  will  instantly  lay  down  the  money  of  I 
which  you  are  in  want,  upon  certain  conditions. 

Miss  D.  Do  I  hear  right?  Is  it  possible  I  can  i 
find  a  friend  in  you  1  a  friend  to  relieve  me  from  the  ) 
depth  of  misery?     Oh!  Mr.  Mandredl 

Sir  W.  Before  you  return  thanks,  hear  the  con- 
ditions on  which  I  make  the  oft'er. 

Miss  D.  Any  conditions — what  you  please. 

Sir  W.  You  most  promise,  never,  never  to  return  i 
to  your  former  follies  and  extravagances.     Do  you 
hesitate?    Do  you  refuse?   Won't  you  promise? 

Miss  D.  I  would,  willingly,  but  for  one  reason* 

Sir  W.  And  what  is  that? 

Miss  D.  The  fear  I  should  not  keep  my  word.  • 

Sir  W.  Yon  will,  if  your  fear  be  real. 

Miss  D.  It  is  real;  it  is  even  so  great,  that  I  [ 
have  no  hope.  ] 

Sir  W.  Yon  refuse  my  offer,  then,  and  dismiss  me?  I 

Miss  D.  With  much  reluctance.     But  I  catmot, 
indeed  I  cannot  make  a  promise,  unless  I  were  to 
feel  my  heart  wholly  subdued,  and  my  mind  entirely 
convinced  that  I  should  never  break  it.     Sir,  I  am 
most  sincerely  obliged  to  you  for  the  good,  which,  ,i 
I  am  sure,  you  designed  me;  but  do  not  tempt  me  ij 
with  the  proposal  again  ;  do  not  place  me  in  a  situ-  ^ 
ation  that  might  add  to  all  my  other  afflictions,  the  >i 
remorse  of  having  deceived  you.  J 

Sir  W.  Well,  I  will  dispense  with  this  condition  ;  J 
but  there  is  another  I  must  substitute  in  ils  stead.  J 
Resolve  to  pass  the  remainder  of  your  life,  some  \ 
few  ensuing  years,  at  least,  in  the  country.  Do  yoa  i! 
start  at  that?  j 

Miss  D.  I  do  not  love  the  country  ;  I  am  always  i 
miserable  while  I  am  from  London.  Besides,  there  ! 
are  no  follies  or  extravagances  in  the  country.  Dear  \ 
sir,  this  is  giving  me  up  the  first  condition,  and  li 
then  forcing  me  to  keep  it. .  ■   j 

Sir  W.  There,  madam,  I  scorn  to  hold  out  hopes^  ^ 
and  then  destroy  them.  There  is  a  thousand  pounds,  , 
free  of  all  conditions  ;  extricate  yourself  from  this  * 
situation,  and  be  your  own  mistress  to  return  it  : 
when  you  please.  (Going.) 

Miss  D.  Oh  I  my  benefactor,  bid  me  farewell  at 
parting  :  do  not  leave  me  in  anger. 

SirW.  How!  will  you  dictate  terms  tome,  while  ' 
you  reject  all  mine? 

Miss  D.  Then  only  suffer  me  to  express  my  gra- 
titude— 

Sir  W.  I  will  not  hear  yon.  (Going.) 

Miss  D.  Then  hear  me  on  another  subject :  a  i 
subject  of  much  importance ;  indeed  it  is. 

Sir  W.  Well! 

MissD.  You  are  going  to  India  immediately:  it  ! 
is  possible  that  there,  or  at  some  place  yon  will  stop  ■ 
at  on  your  way,  you  may  meet  with  my  father. 

Sir  W.  Well ! 

Miss  D.  You  have  heard  that  I  have  expected 
him  home  for  some  time  past,  and  that  I  still  live 
in  hopes — 

SirW.  W^ell! 

Miss  D.  If  you  should  see  him,  and  be  in  hi.s 
company,  don't  mention  me. 

Sir  W.  Not  mention  you  ? 

Miss  1).  At  least,  not  my  indiscretions.  Oh!  I 
should  die  if  I  thought  he  would  ever  know  of  Iheni. 

Sir  W.  Do  you  think  he  would  not  discover  them 
himself,  should  he  ever  see  you  ? 

Mils  D.  But  he  would  not  discover  them  all  at 
once ;  I  should  be  on  my  guard  when  he  first  came. 


Scene  4.] 
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Mj  ill  habits  would  steal  on  him  progressively,  and 
not  be  half  so  shocking  as  if  jou  were  to  vociferate 
them  all  in  a  breath. 

Sir  W.  To  put  you  out  of  apprehension  at  once, 
your  father  is  not  coming  home  ;  nor  will  he  ever 
return  to  his  own  country. 

Miss  D.  You  seem  to  speak  from  certain  know- 
ledge. Oh,  heavens!  is  he  not  living? 

Sir  W.  Yes,  living,  but  under  severe  affliction  ; 
fortune  has  changed,  and  all  his  hopes  are  blasted. 

Mwsi>.  Fortune  changed!  inpoverty?  my  father 
in  poverty?  (  Weeping.)  Oh  !  sir,  excuse  what  may, 
perhaps,  appear  an  ill  compliment  to  your  bounty  ; 
but  to  me,  the  greatest  reverence  I  can  pay  to  it. 
You  are  going  to  that  part  of  the  world  where  he 
is;  take  this  precious  gift  back;  search  out  my  fa- 
ther, and  let  him  be  the  object  of  your  beneficence. 
I  shall  be  happy  in  this  prison,  indeed  I  shall,  so  I 
can  but  give  a  momentary  relief  to  my  dear,  dear 
father.  You  weep!  This  present,  perhaps,  would  be 
but  a  poor  alleviation  of  his  sufferings  ;  perhaps  he 
is  in  sickness,  or  a  prisoner.  Oh  !  if  he  is,  release 
me  instantly,  and  take  me  with  you  to  the  place  of 
his  confinement. 

Sir  W.  What,  quit  the  joys  of  London? 

Miss  D.  On  such  an  errand  I  would  quit  them 
all  without  a  sigh  :  and  here  I  make  a  solemn  pro- 
mise to  you — (Kneels.') 

Sir  W.  Hold !  you  may  wish  to  break  it. 

Miss  D.  Never !     Exact  what  vow  yon  will  on 
this  occasion,  I  will  make  and  keep  it. 
Enter  Mr.  Norberry. 
Oh !  Mr.  Norberry,  he  has  been  telling  me  such 
things  of  my  father. 

Mr.  N.  Has  he !  then  kneel  again  ;  call  him  by 
that  name,  and  implore  Lim  not  to  disown  you  for 
bis  child. 

Miss  D.  Good  heaven !  I  dare  not — I  dare  not 
do  as  you  require.  (She  faints.) 

Sir  W.  (Going  to  her.)  My  daughter  !  my  child  ! 

Mr.  N.  At  those  names  she  revives.  (She  raises 
her  head.)  Come,  let  us  quit  this  wretched  place  ; 
she  will  be  better  then.  My  carriage  is  at  the  door. 
You  will  follow  us.  lExit,  hading  Miss  D. 

Sir  W.  Follow  you  !     Yes  ;  and  I  perceive  that, 

in  spite  of  philosophy,  justice,  or  resolution,  I  could 

follow  you  all  the  world  over.  [^Exit. 

Scene  III. — Another  Room  in  the  Prison. 

Lady  Mary  Raffle  discovered. 

Lady  M.  Provoking !  not  an  answer  to  one  of  my 
pathetic  letters  !  nor  a  creature  to  come  and  condole 
with  me!  Oh  !  that  I  could  but  regain  my  liberty 
before  my  disgrace  is  announced  in  the  public 
prints  !  I  could  then  boldly  contradict  every  para- 
graph that  asserted  it,  by  "  We  have  authority  to 
say,  no  such  event  ever  took  place." 

Enter  a  Man  belonging  to  the  prison. 

Man.  One  Sir  George  Evelyn  is  here,  madam ; 
he  will  not  name  your  name,  because  it  sha'n't  be 
made  public ;  but  he  desires  you  will  permit  him  to 
come  and  speak  a  few  words  to  you,  provided  you 
are  the  young  lady  from  Grosvenor-street,  with 
whom  he  has  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted. 

Lady  M.  Yes,  yes ;  I  am  the  young  lady  from 
Grosvenor-street :  my  compliments  to  Sir  George  ; 
I  am  that  lady;  intimately  acquainted  with  him; 
and  entreat  he  will  walk  up.  [^Exit  the  Man.]  This 
is  a  most  fortunate  incident  in  my  tragedy.  Sir 
George,  no  doubt,  takes  me  for  Miss  Dorrillon  ; 
yet,  1  am  sure  he  is  too  much  the  man  of  gallantry 
and  good  breeding  to  leave  me  in  this  place,  although 
he  visits  me  by  mistake. 

Enter  SiR  GEORGE  EvELYN. 
Sir  G.  (Speaking  as  he  enters.)  Madam,  you  are 
free;  the  doors  of  the  prison  are  open;  my  word  is 
passed  for  the — (Looks  around,  and  expresses  sur- 
prise.) 


Lady  M.  Sir  George,  I  am  under  the  most  infi- 
nite obligation.  Words  are  too  poor  to  convey  the 
sense  I  have  of  this  act  of  friendship  ;  but,  I  trust, 
my  gratitude  will  for  ever — 

Sir  G.  Madam,  really,  I  ought  to  apologize  for 
the  liberty  I  have  taken. 

Lady  M.  No  liberty  at  all.  Sir  George  ;  at  least, 
no  apology  is  necessary.  I  insist  on  hearing  no 
excuses.  A  virtuous  action  requires  no  preface,  no 
prologue,  no  ceremony  :  and,  surely,  if  one  action 
be  more  noble  and  generous  than  another,  it  must 
be  that  one,  where  an  act  of  benevolenoe  is  con- 
ferred, and  the  object,  an  object  of  total  indifference 
to  the  liberal  benefactor.  Generous  man!  good 
evening.     Call  me  a  coach.   (Going.) 

Sir  G.  Stay,  madam  :  I  beg  leave  to  say — 

Lady  M.  Not  a  word :  I  won't  hear  a  word  :  my 
thanks  shall  drown  whatever  yon  have  to  say. 

Re-enter  the  Man. 

Sir  G.  Pray,  sir,  did  not  you  tell  me  you  had  a 
very  young  lady  under  your  care? 

Man,  Yes,  sir,  sso  I  had ;  but  she,  it  seems,  has 
just  been  released,  and  is  gone  away  with  the  gen- 
tleman who  paid  the  debt. 

Lady  M.  Do  you  mean  Miss  Dorrillon. 

Man.  I  mean  the  other  ladj'  from  Grosvenor- 
street. 

Sir  G.  Who  can  have  released  her? 

Lady  M.  Some  friend  of  mine,  I  dare  say,  by 
mistake.  Well,  if  it  is  so,  she  is  extremely  wel- 
come to  the  good  fortune  which  was  designed  for 
me.  For  my  part,  I  could  not  submit  to  an  obli- 
gation from  every  one — scarcely  from  any  one — and 
from  no  one  with  so  little  regret  as  I  submit  to  it 
from  Sir  George  Evelyn.  [Exit. 

Sir  G.  Distraction !  the  first  disappointment  is 
nothing  to  this  second  :  to  the  reflection  that  Miss 
Dorrillon  has  been  set  at  liberty  by  any  man  on  earth 
except  myself.  [Exit. 

Scene  IV. — An  Apartment  at  Mr.  Norherry's. 
Enter  Lord  Priory. 

Lord  P.  What  a  situation  is  mine  !  I  cannot  bear 
solitude,  and  am  ashamed  to  see  company.  I  can- 
not bear  to  think  on  the  ungrateful  woman,  and  yet 
I  can  think  of  nothing  else.  It  was  her  conduct 
which  I  imagined  had  alone  charmed  me ;  but  I 
perceive  her  power  over  my  heart,  though  that  con- 
duct is  changed ! 

Enter  Mr.  Norberry,   Sir  William  Dor- 
rillon, and  Miss  Dorrillon. 

Mr.  N.  My  dear  Lord  Priory,  exert  your  spirits 
to  receive  and  congratulate  a  friend  of  mine  :  Sir 
William  Dorrillon,  (presenting  him)  father  to  this 
young  woman,  whose  failings  he  has  endeavoured 
to  correct  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Mandred. 

Sir  W.  And  with  that  fictitious  name,  I  hope  to 
disburthen  myself  of  the  imputation  of  having  ever 
offered  an  affront  to  my  Lord  Priory.  (Sir  W.  and 
Lord  P.  talk  aside.) 

Enter  SiR  GEORGE  EVELYN. 

Sir  G.  Is  it  possible  what  I  have  heard  is  true? 
Was  it  Mr.  Mandred  who  has  restored  Miss  Dor- 
rillon to  the  protection  of  Mr.  Norberry  ? 

Sir  W.  (Coming  forward.)  No,  Sir  George;  I 
have  now  taken  her  under  my  own  protection. 

Sir  G.  By  what  title,  sir? 

Sir  W.  A  very  tender  one :  don't  be  alarmed ;  I 
am  her  father. 

SirG.  Sir  William  Dorrillon !  (They  talk  apart.) 

Enter  Lady  Mary  Raffle. 
Lady  M.  Has  there  been  any  intelligence  of  my 
Lady  Priory  yet  ?  (Sees  Miss  i>.)  My  dear  Dorril- 
lon, a  lover  of  your's  has  done  the  civilest  thing  by 
me  ! — As  I  live,  here  he  is.    How  do  you  do,  Sir 
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George'!  I  suppose  joa  bare  all  heard  the  news  of 
Bronzely  runniog  away  with — 

Miss  D.  Hush  !  Lord  Priory  is  here. 

Lady  M.  Oh !  he  knows  it ;  aod  it  is  not  improper 
to  remind  him  of  it ;  it  will  teach  him  hamility. 

Lord  P.  I  am  humble,  Lady  Mary ;  and  own  I 
have  had  a  better  opinion  of  your  sex  than  I  oaght 
to  have  had. 

LadyM,  Yon  mean,  of  your  management  of  us; 
of  your  instructions,  restrictions,  and  corrections. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Lady  Priory  and  Mr.  Bronzely. 

LadyM.  What  of  them  1 

Serv.  They  are  here.  \_Exit. 

Lord  P.  I  said  she'd  preserve  her  fidelity.  Did 
not  I  always  say  so^  Have  I  wavered  once  ?  Did 
I  not  always  tell  you  that  slie  was  only  making 
game  of  Bronzely "!     Did  I  not  tell  you  all  so  ^ 

Enter  Mr.  Bronzely  and  Lady  Priory. 

Bronz.  Then,  indeed,  my  lord,  you  said  truly; 
for  I  return  the  arrantest  blockhead — 

Lord  P.  I  always  said  you  would.  But  how  is 
it?  Where  have  you  been?  What  occasion  for  a 
post-chaise?  Instantly  explain,  or  I  shall  forfeit 
that  dignity  of  a  husband  to  which,  in  these 
degenerate  times,  I  have  almost  an  exclusive 
right. 

Bronz.  To  reinstate  yon,  my  lord,  in  those  ho- 
nonrs,  I  accompany  Lady  Priory ;  and  beg  public 
pardon  for  the  opinion  I  once  publicly  professed  of 
your  want  of  influence  over  her  aft'ections. 

Lord  P.  Do  you  hear  1  do  you  all  hear"?  Lady 
Mary,  do  you  hear? 

Bronz.  Taking  advantage  of  your  permission  to 
call  on  her,  by  stratagem,  I  induced  her  to  quit 
your  house,  lest  restraint  might  there  act  as  ray 
enemy.  But  your  authority',  your  prerogative,  your 
honour,  attached  to  her  under  my  roof.  She  has  held 
those  rights  sacred,  and  compelled  even  me  to  re- 
vere them. 

Lord  P.  Do  yoa  all  hear?  I  was  sure  it  would 
turn  out  so. 

Lady  M.  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  the 
gallant's  word  taken  for  a  woman's  honour. 

Lord  P.  I  will  take  her  own  word ;  the  tongue 
which  for  eleven  years  has  never  in  the  slightest 
instance  deceived  me,  I  will  believe  upon  all  occa- 
sions. My  dear  wife,  boldly  pronounce  before  this 
company  that  you  return  to  me  with  the  same  af- 
fection and  respect,  and  the  self-same  contempt  for 
this  man  {to  Bronzely)  you  ever  had. 

Lady  M.  She  makes  no  answer. 

Lord  P.  Hush,  hush  !  She  is  going  to  speak. — 
Why,  why  don't  you  speak  ? 

Lady  P.  Because  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 

LadyM.  Hear,  hear,  hear!  do  you  all  hear  ? 

Lord  P.  Can  you  be  at  a  loss  to  declare  you  hate 
Mr.  Bronzely  ? 

Lady  P.  I  do  not  hate  him. 

Lady  M.  I  was  sure  it  would  turn  out  so. 

Lord  P.  Can  you  be  at  a  loss  to  say  you  love 
me? 

Lady  M.  She  is  at  a  loss. 

Lord  P.  How  !  Don't  you  fear  me? 

Lady  P.  Yea. 

Lady  M.  She  speaks  plainly  to  that  question. 


Lord  P.  You  know  I  love  truth  ;  speak  plainly 
to  all  their  curiosity  requires. 

L{tdy  P.  Since  you  command  it,  then,  my  lord, 
I  confess  that  Mr.  Bronzely's  conduct  towards  me, 
has  caused  a  kind  of  sentiment  in  my  heart — 

Lord  P.  Ah!  What? 

Lady  M.  You  must  believe  her,  she  has  told  I 
you  truth  for  eleven  years. 

Lady  P.  A  sensation  which — 

Lord  P.  Stop  !  any  truth  but  this  I  could  have 
borne.  Reflect  on  what  you  are  saying ;  consider 
what  you  are  doing.  Are  these  your  primitive 
manners? 

Lady  P.  I  should  have  continued  those  manners, 
had  I  known  none  but  primitive  men.  But  to  pre- 
serve ancient  austerity,  while,  by  my  husband's 
consent,  I  am  assailed  by  modern  gallantry,  "would 
be  the  task  of  a  Stoic,  and  not  of  his  female  slave. 

LadyM.  Do  you  hear?  Do  you  all  hear?  My 
lord,  do  you  bear? 

Lord  P.  I  do,  I  do  ;  and,  though  the  sound  dis- 
tracts me,  I  cannot  doubt  her  word. 

Lady  P.  It  gives  me  excessive  joy  to  hear  you 
say  so  ;  because  you  will  not  then  doubt  me  when 
I  add,  that  gratitude,  for  his  restoring  nic  so  soon 
to  you,  is  the  only  sentiment  he  has  inspired. 

Lord  P.  Then  my  management  of  a  wife  is  right, 
after  all. 

Mr.  N.  Mr.  Bronzely,  as  your  present  behaviour 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  atoned  for3'Our  former  ac- 
tions, I  will  introduce  to  your  acquaintance,  my 
friend  Sir  William  Dorrillon. 

Bronz.  Mandred,  Sir  William  Dorrillon  I 

Sir  W,  And  considering,  sir,  that  upon  one  or 
two  occasions  I  have  been  honoured  with  your  con- 
fidence, you  will  not  be  surprised,  if  the  first  com- 
mand I  lay  upon  my  daughter,  is,  to  take  refuge 
from  your  pursuits,  in  the  protection  of  Sir  George 
Evelyn. 

Sir  G.  And  may  I  hope,  Maria? 

Miss  D.  No  ;  I  will  instantly  put  an  end  to  all 
your  hopes. 

Sir  G.  How ! 

Sir  W.  By  raising  you  to  the  summit  of  your 
wishes.  Alarmed  at  my  severity,  she  has  owned 
her  readiness  to  become  the  subject  of  a  milder  go- 
vernment. 

Sir  G.  She  shall  never  repine  at  the  election  she 
has  made. 

Lord  P.  But,  Sir  George,  if  you  are  a  prudent 
man,  you  will  fix  your  eyes  on  my  little  domestic 
state,  and  guard  against  a  rebellion. 

Lady  P.  Not  the  rigoifr  of  its  laws  has  ever  in- 
duced me  to  wish  them  abolished. 

Bronz.  (To  Lady  P.)  Dear  lady,  you  have  made 
me  think  with  reverence  on  the  matrimonial  com- 
pact ;  and  I  demand  of  you.  Lady  Mary,  if,  in 
consequence  of  former  overtures,  I  should  estab- 
lish a  legal  authority  over  you,  and  become  your 
chief  magistrate,  would  you  submit  to  the  same 
control  to  which  Lady  Priory  submits  ? 

Lady  M.  Any  control,  rather  than  have  no  chief 
magistrate  at  all. 

Sir  G.  {To  Miss  D.)  And  what  do  you  say  to 
this  ? 

Miss  D.  Simply  one  sentence: — a  maid  of  the 
present  day  shall  become  a  wife  like  those  of  former 
times.  {^Exeunt, 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Street. 
Enter  DON  Lopez,  meeting  Frederick. 

Fred.     My  lord,  Don  Lopez. 

Lop.     How  d'ye,   Frederick? 

Fred.  At  your  lordship's  service.  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  look  so  well,  my  lord ;  I  hope  Antonio's 
out  of  danger? 

Lop.  Quite  the  contrary;  his  fever  increases, 
they  tell  me  ;  and  the  surgeons  are  of  opinion  his 
wound  is  mortal. 

Fred.     Your  son,  Don  Felix,  is  safe,  I  hope? 

Lop.  I  hope  so  too ;  but  they  offer  large  rewards 
to  apprehend  him. 

Fred.   When  heard  your  lordship  from  liim  ? 

Lop.  Not  since  he  went.  I  forbad  him  writing 
'till  the  public  news  gave  him  an  account  of 
Antonio's  health.  Letters  might  be  intercepted, 
and  the  place  of  his  abode  discovered  ;  however,  if 
Antonio  dies,  Felix  shall  for  England.  You  have 
been  there  ;  what  sort  of  people  are  the  English? 

Fred.  My  lord,  the  English  are,  by  nature, 
■what  the  ancient  Romans  were  by  discipline, 
courageous,  bold,  hardy,  and  in  love  with  liberty. 
Liberty  is  the  idol  of  the  Engli.sh,  under  whose 
banner  all  the  nation  enlists.  Give  but  the  word 
for  liberty,  and  straight  more  armed  legions  would 
appear,  than  France  and  Philip  keep  in  constant 


Lop.  I  like  their  principles.  Who  does  not 
wish  for  freedom  in  all  degrees  of  life?  though 
common  prudence  sometimes  makes  us  act  against 
it^  as  I  am  now  obliged  to  do  ;  for  I  intend  to 
marry  my  daughter  to  Don  Guzman,  whom  I 
expect  from  Holland  every  day,  whither  he  went 
to  take  possession  of  a  large  estate  left  him  by  his 
uncle. 

Fred.  You  will  not,  surely,  sacrifice  the  lovely 
Isabella  to  age,  avarice,  and  a  fool?  Pardon  the 
expression,  my  lord,  but  my  concern  for  your 
beauteous  daughter  transports  me  beyond  that 
good  manners  which  I  ought  to  pay  to  your  lord- 
ship's presence. 

Lop.  1  can't  deny  the  justness  of  the  character, 
Frederick  ;  but  you  are  not  insensible  what  I  have 
suffered  by  these  wars  ;  and  he  has  two  things 
which  render  him  very  agreeable  to  me  for  a  son- 
in-law,  he  is  rich  and  well-born.  As  for  his  being 
a  fool,  I  don't  conceive  how  that  can  be  any  blot 
in  a  hu.sband,  who  is  already  possessed  of  a  good 
estate.  A  poor  fool,  indeed,  is  a  very  scandmous 
thing ;  and  so  are  your  poor  wits,  in  my  opinion, 
who  have  nothing  to  be  vain  of  but  the  inside  of 
their  skulls.  Now,  for  Don  Guzman,  I  know  J 
can  rule  him  as  I  think  fit ;  this  is  acting  the  politic 
part,  Frederick,  without  whjch  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  up  the  port  of  this  life. 

Fred.  But  have  you  no  consideration  for  your 
daughter's  welfare,  ray  lord? 

Lop.  Is  a  husband  of  twenty  thousand  crowns 
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a  jear  no  consideration  1  Now,  I  think  it  a  very 
good  consideration. 

Fred.  One  way,  my  lord.  But  what  will  the 
world  say  of  such  a  match  ? 

Lop.  Sir,  I  value  not  the  world  a  button. 

Fred.  I  cannot  think  your  daughter  can  have 
any  inclination  for  such  a  husband. 

Lop,  There  I  believe  you  are  pretty  much  in  the 
light ;  though  it  is  a  secret  which  I  never  had  the 
curiosity  to  inquire  into,  nor,  I  believe,  ever  shall. 
Inclination,  quotha!  Parents  would  have  a  fine 
time  on't,  if  they  consulted  their  children's  incli- 
nations !  No,  no,  sir,  it  is  not  a  father's  business  to 
follow  his  children's  inclinations  till  he  makes  him- 
self a  beggar. 

Fred.  But  this  is  of  another  nature,  my  lord. 

Lop.  Lookye,  sir,  I  resolve  she  shall  marry  Don 
Guzman,  the  moment  he  arrives;  though  I  could 
not  govern  my  son,  I  will  my  daughter,  I  assure 
you. 

Fred.  This  match,  my  lord,  is  more  preposte- 
rous than  that  which  ipou  proposed  to  your  son, 
from  whence  arose  this  fatal  quarrel.  Don  An- 
tonio's sister,  Elvira,  wanted  beauty  only;  but 
Guzman  everything  but — 

Lop.  Money,  and  that  will  purchase  everything ; 
and  so  adieu.  [^Exit. 

Fred.  Monstrous!  These  are  the  resolutions 
which  destroy  the  comforts  of  matrimony ;  he  is 
rich  and  well-born,  powerful  arguments  indeed  I 
Could  I  but  add  them  to  the  friendship  of  Don  Fe- 
lix, what  might  I  not  hope?  But  a  merchant  and 
a  grandee  of  Portugal,  are  inconsistent  names — 

Enter  LiSSARDO,  in  a  riding  habit. 

Lissardo !  From  whence  came  you  ? 

Lis.  That  letter  will  inform  you,  sir. 

Fred.  I  hope  your  master's  safe  1 

Lis.  I  left  him  so;  I  have  another  to  deliver 
■which  requires  haste.  Your  most  humble  servant, 
sir. 

Fred.  To  Violante,  I  suppose  ? 

Lis,  The  same.  [^Exil, 

Fred,  {Reads,)  "Dear  Frederick,  the  two  chief 
blessings  of  this  life  are,  a  friend  and  a  mistress; 
to  be  debarred  the  sight  of  those  is  not  to  live.  I  hear 
nothing  of  Antonio's  death,  and  therefore  resolve  to 
venture  to  thy  house  this  evening,  impatient  to  see 
Violante,  and  embrace  my  friend.  Your's,  FELIX." 
Pray  heaven,  he  come  undiscovered.  Ha !  Colo- 
nel Briton! 

•  Enter  COLONEL  Briton,  in  a  riding  habit, 

ColB,  Frederick,  I  rejoice  to  see  thee. 

Fred.  What  brought  you  to  Lisbon,  Colonel! 

Col.  B.  La  fortune  de  laguerre,  as  the  French  say  : 
I  have  commanded  these  three  last  years  in  Spain 
but  my  country  has  thought  fit  to  strike  up  a  peace, 
and  give  us  good  Protestants  leave  to  hope  for 
Christian  burial ;  so  I  resolved  to  take  Lisbon  in 
my  way  home. 

Fred,  If  you  are  not  provided  of  a  lodging.  Co- 
lonel, pray  command  my  house  while  you  stay. 

Col  B.  If  I  were  sure  I  should  not  be  trouble- 
some, I  would  accept  your  ofi'er,  Frederick. 

Fred.  So  far  from  trouble,  Colonel,  I  shall  take 
it  as  a  particular  favour.     What  have  we  here? 

Col.  B.  My  footman.  This  is  ourcoantry  dress, 
you  must  know ;  which,  for  thehononr  of  Scotland, 
I  make  all  my  servants  wear. 

Enter  GlBBY,  in  a  Highland  dress. 

Gibby.  What  mun  I  do  wi'  the  horses,  and  like 
yer  honour  1  They  will\ak  cold,  gin  they  stand  in 
the  causeway. 

Fred.  Oh,  I'll  take  care  of  them.  What,  hoa  ! 
Vasquez. 


Enter  Vasquez. 
Put  those  horses,  which  that  honest  fellow  will 
shew  you,  into  my  stable,  do  jou  hear?  and  feed 
them  well. 

Vas.  Yes,  sir.  Sir,  by  my  master's  orders,  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  obsequious,  humble  servant. 
Be  pleased  to  lead  the  way. 

Gibby.  'Sbleed,  gan  yer  gate,  sir,  and  I  sail  fol- 
low ye :  Ise  tee  hungry  to  feed  on  compliments. 

[Exit  with  Vasquez. 

i^rerf.  Ha,  ha!  a  comical  fellow.  Well,  how  do 
you  like  our  country,  Colonel? 

Col B.  Why,  faith,  Frederick,  a  man  might  pass 
his  time  agreeably  enough  withinside  of  a  nun- 
nery ;  .but  to  behold  such  troops  of  soft,  plump, 
tender,  melting,  wishing,  nay,  willing  girls,  too, 
through  a  damn'd  grate,  gives  us  Britons  strong 
temptations  to  plunder.  Ah,  Frederick,  your 
priests  are  wicked  rogues  ;  they  immure  beauty  for 
their  own  proper  use,  and  shew  it  only  to  the  laity  to 
create  desires,  and  inflame  accompts,  that  they  may 
purchase  pardons  at  a  dearer  rate. 

Fred.  I  own  wenching  is  something  more  diffi- 
cult here  than  in  England,  where  women's  liber- 
ties are  subservient  to  their  inclinations,  and 
husbands  seem  of  no  effect,  but  to  take  care  of  the 
children  which  their  wives  provide. 

Col  B.  And  does  restraint  get  the  better  of  in- 
clination with  your  women  here?  No,  111  be 
sworn  not,  even  in  fourscore.  Don't  I  know  the 
constitution  of  the  Spanish  ladies  ? 

Fred.  And  of  all  the  ladies  where  you  come 
Colonel ;  you  were  ever  a  man  of  gallantry. 

Col.  B.  Ah,  Frederick,  the  kirk  half  starves  us 
Scotchmen.  We  are  kept  so  shaip  at  home,  that 
we  feed  like  cannibals  abroad.  Harkye,  hast  thou 
never  a  pretty  acquaintance  now,  that  thou  would'st 
consign  over  to  a  friend  for  half  an  hour,  ha  ? 

Fred.  Faith,  Colonel,  I  am  the  worst  pimp  in 
Christendom ;  you  had  better  trust  to  your  own 
luck ;  the  women  will  soon  find  you  out,  I  warrant 
you. 

Col.  B.  Ay,  but  it  is  dangerous  foraging  in  an 
enemy's  country  ;  and  since  I  have  some  hopes  of 
seeing  my  own  again,  I  had  rather  purchase  my 
pleasure,  than  run  the  hazard  of  a  stiletto  in  my 
guts.  Wilt  thou  recommend  me  to  a  wife,  then  ; 
one  that  is  willing  to  exchange  her  moidores  for 
English  liberty  ;  lia,  friend  ? 

Fred,  She  must  be  very  handsome,  I  suppose? 

Col.  B.  The  handsomer  the  better ;  but  be  sure 
she  has  a  nose. 

Fred.  Ay,  ay,  and  some  gold. 

Col.  B.  Oh,  very  much  gold ;  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  swallow  the  matrimonial  pill,  if  it  be  not 
well  gilded. 

Fred.  Pho,  beauty  will  make  it  slide  down 
nimbly. 

Col.  B.  At  first,  perhaps,  it  may ;  but  the  second 
or  third  dose  will  choke  me.  I  confess,  Frederick, 
women  are  the  prettiest  playthings  in  nature;  but 
gold,  substantial  gold,  gives  them  the  air,  the 
mien,  the  shape;  the  grace,  and  beauty  of  a  god- 
dess. 

Fred.  And  has  not  gold  the  same  divinity  in 
their  eyes,  Colonel? 

Col.  B.  Too  often. 
None  marry  now  for  love  ;  no,  that's  a  jest : 
The  self-same  bargain  serves  for  wife  and  beast. 

Fred.  You  are  always  gay.  Colonel.  Come, 
shall  we  take  a  refreshing  glass  at  my  house,  and 
consider  what  has  been  said? 

Col.  B.  I  have  two  or  three  compliments  to  dis- 
charge for  some  friends,  and  then  1  shall  wait  on 
you  with  pleasure.    Where  do  you  live? 

Fred.  At  yon  coiner  house  with  the  green  rails. 

Col.  B.  In  the  close  of  the  evening  I  will  en- 
deavour to  kiss  your  hand.    Adieu. 
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Fred,  I  shall  expect  you  with  impatience. 

Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Don  Lopez's  house. 
£n<«r  Isabella  a«rflNis,  her  Maid. 

Inis.  For  goodness'  sake,  madam,  where  are 
yon  going  in  this  pet"! 

Isa.  Anywhere  to  avoid  matrimony ;  the  thought 
of  a  husband  is  terrible  to  me. 

Inis.  Ay,  of  an  old  husband ;  but  if  you  may 
choose  for  yourself,  I  fancy  matrimony  would  be  no 
such  frightful  thing  to  you. 

Isa.  You  are  pretty  much  in  the  right,  Inis  ;  but 
to  be  forced  into  the  arms  of  an  ideot,  who  has 
neither  person  to  please  the  eye,  sense  to  charm 
the  ear,  nor  generosity  to  supply  those  defects. 
Ah,  Inis,  what  pleasant  lives  women  lead  in  Eng- 
land, where  duty  wears  no  fetter  but  inclination. 
The  custom  of  our  country  enslaves  us  from  our 
very  cradles  ;  first  to  our  parents,  next  to  our  hus- 
bands ;  and  when  heaven  is  so  kind  to  rid  us  of 
both  these,  our  brothers  still  usurp  authority,  and 
expect  a  blind  obedience  from  us  :  so  that,  maids, 
wives,  or  widows,  we  are  little  better  than  slaves 
to  the  tyrant  man;  therefore,  to  avoid  their  power, 
I  resolve  to  cast  myself  into  a  monastery. 

Inis.  That  is,  you'll  cut  yonr  own  throat,  to 
avoid  another's  doing  it  for  you.  Ah,  madam, 
those  eyes  tell  me  you  have  no  nun's  flesh  about 
you !  A  monastery,  quotha !  where  you'll  wish 
yourself  into  the  green-sickness  in  a  month. 

Isa.  What  care  II  there  will  be  no  man  to 
plague  roe. 

Inis.  No,  nor,  what's  ranch  worse,  to  please  you 
neither.  Odslife,  madam,  you  are  the  first  woman 
that  ever  despaired  in  a  Christian  country !  Were 
I  in  your  place — 

Isa.  Why,  what  would  your  wisdom  do  if  you 
were? 

Inis.  I'd  embark  with  the  first  fair  wind  with  all 
my  jewels,  and  seek  my  fortune  on  t'other  side  the 
water;  no  shore  can  treat  you  worse  than  your 
own ;  there's  never  a  father  in  Christendom  should 
make  me  marry  any  man  against  my  will. 

Isa.  I  am  too  great  a  coward  to  follow  yonr 
advice  :  I  must  contrive  some  way  to  avoid  Don 
Guzman,  and  jet  stay  in  my  own  country. 

Enter  DoN  Lopez. 

Lop.  Must  you  so,  mistress?  but  I  shall  take 
care  to  prevent  you.  (Aside.)  Isabella,  whither 
are  you  going,  my  child  ? 

Isa.  To  church,  sir. 

Inis.  The  old  rogue  has  certainly  overheard  her. 
(^Aside.) 

Lop.  Your  devotion  must  needs  be  very  strong 
or  your  memory  very  weak,  my  dear ;  why,  ves- 
pers are  over  for  this  night.  Come,  come,  you 
shall  have  a  better  errand  to  church,  than  to  say 
your  prayers  there.  Don  Guzman  is  arrived  in  the 
river,  and  I  expect  him  ashore  to-morrow. 

Isa.  Ha!  to-morrow! 

Lop.  He  writes  me  word,  that  his  estate  in  Hol- 
land is  worth  twelve  thousand  crowns  a  year; 
which,  together  with  what  he  had  before,  will  make 
thee  the  hapj)iest  wife  in  Lisbon. 

Isa.  And  the  most  unhappy  woman  in  the  world- 
Oh,  sir,  if  I  have  any  power  in  your  heart,  if  the 
tenderness  of  a  father  be  not  quite  extinct,  hear  me 
with  patience. 

Lop.  No  objection  against  the  marriage,  and  I 
will  hear  whatsoever  thou  hast  to  say. 

Isa.  That's  torturing  me  on  the  rack,  and  for- 
bidding me  to  groan  ;  upon  my  knees  I  claim  the 
privilege  of  flesh  and  blood.  (Kneels.) 

Lop.  I  grant  it ;  thou  shalt  have  an  arm  full  of 
flesh  and   blood  to-morrow,     Flesh  and  blood, 


quotlia  !  heaven  forbid  I  should  deny  thee  flesh  and 
blood,  my  girl. 

Inis.  Here's  an  old  dog  for  you!  (Aside.) 

Isa,  Do  not  mistake  sir ;  the  fatal  stroke 
which  separates  soul  and  body,  is  not  more  ter- 
rible to  the  thoughts  of  sinners,  than  the  name  of 
Guzman  to  my  ear. 

Lop.  Pho,  pho  ;  you  lie,  you  lie ! 

Isa.  My  frighted  heart  beats  hard  against  my 
breast,  as  if  it  sought  a  passage  to  your  feet,  to  beg 
you'd  change  your  purpose. 

Lop.  A  very  pretty. speech  this  ;  if  it  were  turn- 
ed into  blank  verse,  it  would  serve  for  a  tragedy. 
Why,  thou  hast  more  wit  than  I  thought  thoa 
hadst,  child.  I  fancy  this  was  all  extempore; 
I  don't  believe  thou  did'st  ever  think  one  word  on't 
before. 

Inis.  Yes,  but  she  has,  my  lord;  for  I  have 
heard  her  say  the  same  things  a  thousand  times. 

Lop.  How,  how?  What,  do  you  top  your  se- 
cond-hand jests  upon  your  father,  hussy,  who 
knows  better  whars  good  for  you  than  yon  do 
yourself  1  Remember,  tis  your  duty  to  obey. 

Isa.  (Rises.)  I  never  disobeyed  before,  and  wish 
I  had  not  reason  now ;  but  nature  has  got  the  bet- 
ter of  my  duty,  and  makes  me  loathe  the  harsh 
commands  you  lay. 

Lop,  Ha,  ha !  very  fine !  Ha,  ha  ! 

Isa.  Death  itself  would  be  welcome. 

Lop.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Isa.  1  am  your  daughter,  my  lord,  and  can  boa^t 
as  strong  a  resolution  as  yourself;  I'll  die  before 
I'll  marry  Guzman. 

Lop.  Say  you  so?  I'll  try  that  presently.  (Draws.") 
Here,  let  me  see  with  what  dexterity  you  can 
breathe  a  vein  now.  (Offers  her  his  sword.)  The 
point  is  pretty  sharp ;  'twill  do  your  business,  I 
warrant  you. 

Inis.  Bless  me,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  to  put  a 
sword  into  the  hands  of  a  desperate  woman? 

Lop.  Desperate!  ha,  ha,  ha!  you  see  how  des- 
perate she  is.  What,  art  thou  frighted,  little  Bell  ? 
ha! 

Isa.  I  confess  I  am  startled  at  your  morals,  sir. 

Lop.  Ay,  ay,  child,  thou  had'st  better  take  the 
man,  he'll  hurt  thee  the  least  of  the  two. 

Isa.  I  shall  take  neither,  sir;  death  has  many 
doors,  and  when  I  can  live  no  longer  with  pleasure, 
I  shall  find  one  to  let  him  in  at  without  your  aid. 

Lop.  Say'st  thou  so,  my  dear  Bell?  Ods,  I'm 
afraid  thou  art  a  little  lunatic.  Bell.  I  must  take 
care  of  thee,  child.  (Takes  hold  of  her,  and  pulls  a 
key  out  of  his  pocket.)  I  shall  make  bold  to  secure 
thee,  my  dear.  I'll  see  if  locks  and  bars  can  keep 
thee  till  Guzman  comes.  Go,  get  into  your  cham- 
ber. (Pushes  her  in,  and  locks  the  door.) 

There  FU  your  boasted  resolution  try — 
And  see  who'll  get  the  better,  you  or  I. 

\_Exeunt. 
ACT  II. 
Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Don  Pedro's  house. 

Enter  Violante,  reading  a  letter,  and  Floka 
following. 

Ffo.' What,  mast  that  letter  be  read  again  ? 

Vio.  Yes,  and  again,  and  again,  and  again,  a 
thousand  times  again ;  a  letter  from  a  faithful  lo- 
ver can  never  be  read  too  often  :  it  speaks  such 
kind,  such  soft,  such  tender  things.  (Kisses  it.) 

Flora.  But  always  the  same  language. 

Vio.  It  does  not  charm  the  less  for  that. 

Flora.  In  my  opinion,  nothing  charms  that  does 
not  change;  and  any  composjfion  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  letters,  after  the  first  essay,  from  the  same 
hand,  must  be  dull,  except  a  bank  note,  or  a  bill  of 
exchange. 

Vio,  Thy  taste  is  my  aversion.  (Reads.)  "My 
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all  that's  charming,  since  life's  not  life,  exiled  from 
thee,  this  night  shall  bring  me  to  thy  arms,  Frede- 
rick and  thee  are  all  I  trust.  These  six  weeks'  ab- 
sence have  been,  in  love'saccompt,  six  hundred  years. 
When  it  is  dark,  expect  the  wonted  signal  at  thy 
window;  till  when,  adieu.    Thine,  more  than  his  owti. 

Felix.'" 

Flora.  Who  would  not  have  said  as  much  to  a 
lady  of  her  beauty,  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  ? 
(^Aside.)  Were  I  a  man,  methinks,  I  could  have 
said  a  hundred  finer  things. 

Vio.  What  would  you  have  saidl 

Flora.  I  would  have  compared  your  e3'es  to  the 
stars,  your  teeth  to  ivory,  your  lips  to  coral,  your 
neck  to  alabaster,  your  shape  to — 

Vio.  No  more  of  your  bombast ;  truth  is  the 
best  eloquence  in  a  lover.  What  proof  remains 
ungiven  of  his  love?  When  his  father  threatened 
to  disinherit  him,  for  refusing  Don  Antonio's 
sister,  from  whence  sprung  this  unhappy  quarrel, 
did  it  shake  his  love  for  mel  And  now,  though 
strict  inquiry  runs  through  every  place,  with  large 
rewards  to  apprehend  him,  does  he  not  venture  all 
for  me  ? 

Flora.  But  you  know,  madam,  your  father,  Don 
Pedro,  designs  you  for  a  nun;  to  be  sure,  you 
look  very  like  a  nun  :  and  says,  your  grandfather 
left  you  your  fortune  upon  that  condition. 

Vio.  Not  without  my  approbation,  girl,  when  I 
eome  to  one-and-twenty,  as  I  am  informed.  But, 
however,  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  that.  Go,  call  in 
Lissardo. 

Flora.  Yes,  madam.  Now  for  a  thousand  ver- 
bal questions.  [^Aside,  and  Exit. 

Re-enter  Flora,  with  Lissardo. 
Via.  Well,  and  how  do  you  do,  Lissardo? 
.Lis.   Ah,    very    weary,    madam.      Faith    thou 
lookest  wonderous  pretty.  Flora.  (^Apart  to  Flora.) 
Vio.  How  came  you"? 

Lis.  En  chevalier,  madam,  upon  a  hackney  jade, 
which,  ihey  told  me,  formerly  belonged  to  an  En- 
glish Colonel.  But  I  should  have  rather  thought 
she  had  been  bred  a  good  Roman  Catholic  all  her 
life-time ;  for  she  down'd  on  her  knees  to  every 
stock  and  .stone  we  came  along  by.  M3'  chops 
water  for  a  kiss,  they  do,  Flora.  (^Ajyart  to  Flora.) 
Flora.  You'd  make  one  believe  you  were  won- 
drous fond  now.  (Apart  to  Lissardo.) 

Vio.  Where  did  you  leave  your  master? 
Lis.  Odd,   if  I  had  you  alone,  housewife,    I'd 
shew  you  how  fond  I  could  be  !  (Apart  to  Flora.) 
Vio.  Where  did  you  leave  your  master? 
Lis.  At  a  little  farm-house,  madam,  about  five 
miles   off.     He'll  be  at  Don  Frederick's  in   the 
evening.     Od,  I    will  so  revenge  mjself  of  those 
lips  of  thine.  (Apart  to  Flora.) 
Vio.  Is  he  in  health? 

Flora.  O,  you  counterfeit  wondrous  well.  (Apart 
to  Lissardo.) 

Lis.  No,  every  body  knows  I  counterfeit  very 
ill.  (Apart to  Flora.) 

Vio.  How  say  youl  Is  Felix  ill?  What's  his 
distemper?  Ha! 

Lis.  A  pies  on't,  I  hate  to  be  interrupted. 
(Aside.)  Love,  madam,  love.  In  short,  madam,  I 
believe  he  has  thought  of  nothing  but  your  lady- 
ship ever  since  he  left  Lisbon.  I  am  sure  he  could 
not,  if  I  may  judge  of  his  heart  by  my  own.  (Looks 
luvingly  at  Floral) 

Vio.  How  came  yoa  so  well-acquainted  with 
your  master's  thoughts,  Lissardo  ? 

Lis.  By  an  infallible  rule,  madam,  words  are 
the  pictures  of  the  mind,  you  know  ;  now,  to  prove 
he  thinks  of  nothing  but  you,  he  talks  of  nothing 
but  you;  for  example,  madam:  coming  from 
shooting  the  other  day,  with  a  brace  of  partridges, 
"  Lissardo,"  said  he,  "go  bid  the  cook  roast  me 


these  Violantes."     I  flew  into  the  kitchen,  full  of  ; 
thoughts  of  thee,  and  cried,   "  Here,  cook,  roast 
me  these Florellas."  (To  Flora.) 

Flora.  Ha,  ha!  excellent.  You  mimic  your 
master,  then,  it  seems.  (  Tu  Lissardo.) 

Lis.  I  can  do  everything  as  well  as  my  master 
you  little  rogue.  (To  Flora,)  Another  time,  ma- 
dam, the  priest  came  to  make  him  a  visit,  he  called 
out  hastily,  "Lissardo,"  said  he,  "bring  a  Vio- 
lante  for  my  father  to  sit  down  on,"  Then  he  often 
mistook  my  name,  madam,  and  called  me  Violante  ; 
in  short,  I  heard  it  so  often,  that  it  became  as  fami- 
liar to  me  as  my  prayers. 

Vio.  You  live  very  merrily,  then,  it  seems. 
Lis.  Oh,  exceeding  merry,  madam.  (Kisses  Flo- 
ra's hand.) 

Vio.  Ha !  exceeding  merry  ?  Had  yon  treats 
and  balls  ? 

Lis.  Oh,  yes,  yes,  madam,  several. 
Flora.  You  are  mad,  Lissardo  ;  you  don't  mind 
what  my  lady  says  to  yon.  (Apart  to  Lissardo.) 

Vio.  Ha  !  balls  ?  Is  he  so  merry  in  my  absence? 
(Aside.)  And  did  your  master  dance,  Lissardo? 
Lis.  Dance,  madam?  where,  madam? 
Vio.  Why,  at  those  balls  you  speak  of. 
Lis.  Balls!   what  balls,  madam? 
Vio.  Why,  sure  you  are  in  love,  Lissardo;  did 
not  you  say,  but  now,  you  had  balls  where  yoa 
have  been  ? 

Lis.  Balls,  madam !  what  balls,  madam?  Ods-' 
life,  I  ask  your  pardon,  madam.  I — I — I  had  mis- 
laid some  wash-balls  of  my  master's,  t'other  day; 
and  because  I  could  not  think  where  I  had  lafd 
them,  just  when  ho  asked  for  them,  he  very  fairly  1 
broke  my  head,  madam  ;  and  now  it  seems  I  can 
think  of  nothing  else.  Alas  !  he  dance,  madam  '. 
No,  no,  poor  gentleman,  be  is  as  melancholy  as  an 
unbraced  drum. 

Vio.  Poor  Felix  !  There,  wear  that  ring  for 
your  master's  sake ;  and  let  him  know  I  shall  be 
ready  to  receive  him.  lE.vit. 

Lis.  I  shall,  madam.  (Puts  on  the  ring. )  Me- 
thinks a  diamond  ring  is  a  vast  addition  to  the  liti 
tie  finger  of  a  gentleman.  (Admires  his  hand.) 

Flora.  That  ring  must  be  mine.  (Aside.)  Well, 
Lissardo  ;  what  haste  you  make  to  pay  off  arrears, 
now.     Look  how  the  fellow  stands  ! 

Lis.  'Egad,  methinks  I  have  a  pretty  hand;  and 
very  white  ;  and  the  shape!  Faith,  I  never  mind- 
ed it  so  much  before.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  very 
fine  shaped  hand,  and  becomes  a  diamond  ring  as 
well  as  the  first  grandee's  in  Portugal. 

Flora.  The  man's  transported  !  Is  this  your  love  1 
This  your  impatience? 

Lis.  (Takes  smiff.)  Now,  in  my  mind,  I  lake 
snuff  with  a  very  jaunty  air.  Well,  I  am  persua-. 
ded  I  want  nothing  but  a  coach  and  a  title  to  make 
me  a  very  fine  gentleman. 

Flora.  Sweet  Mr.  Lissardo,  (Cm-tseys.)  if  I 
may  presume  to  speak  to  you,  without  affronting, 
your  little  finger — 

Lis.  Odso,  madam,  I  ask  your  pardon.  Is  it  to 
me  or  to  the  ring,  you  direct  your  discourse,  ma-i 
dam? 

Flora.  Madam,  good  lack!  How  much  a  diai 
mond  ring  improves  one  ! 

Lis.  Why,  though  I  say  it,  I  can  carry  myself 
as  well  as  anybody.  But  what  wert  thou  going  to 
say,  child? 

Flora.  Why,  I  was  going  to  say,  that  I  fancy 

you  had  best  let  me  keep  that  ring ;  it  will  be  a 

verv  pretty  wedding  ring,  Lissardo  ;  would  it  not' 

Lis.  Humph!    ah!   but — but — but — I  believe] 

sha'nt  marry  yet  awhile. 

Flora.  You  sha'n't,  you  say?  Very  well !  I  snp^ 
pose  you  design  that  ring  for  Inis  ! 

Lis.  No,  no  ;  I  never  bribe  an  old  acquaintance 
Perhaps  I  might  let  it  sparkle  in  the  eyes  of  e 
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stranger  a  little,  till  we  come  to  a  right  under- 
standing ;  but,  then,  like  all  other  mortal  things,  it 
would  return  from  whence  it  came. 

Flora.  Insolent!  Is  that  your  manner  of  dealing? 

Lis.  With  all  but  thee.  Kiss  me,  jou  little 
rogue  you.  {Hugs  her.) 

Flora.  Little  rogue!  Pr'ythee,  fellow,  don't  be 
so  familiar;  {  Pushes  him  away .)  if  I  may'nt  keep 
your  ring,  I  can  keep  my  kisses. 

Lis.  You  can,  you  sayl  Spoke  with  the  air  of  a 
chambermaid. 

Flora.  Replied  with  the  spirit  of  a  serving-man. 

Lis,  Pr'ythee,  Flora,  don't  let  you  and  I  fall 
out !  I  am  in  a  merry  humour,  and  shall  certainly 
fiill  in  somewhere. 

Flora.   What  care  I  where  you  fall  in. 

Re-enter  YioLAViTE. 

Vio.  Why  do  yon.  keep  Lissardo  so  long.  Flora, 
when  3'ou  don't  know  how  soon  my  father  may 
awake  1  His  afternoon  naps  are  never  long. 

Flora.  Had  Don  Felix  been  with  her,  she  would 
not  have  thought  the  time  long.     These  ladies  con- 
,  sider  nobody's  wants  but  their  own.  (^Aside.) 

Vio.  Go,  go,  let  him  out. 

Flora.  Yes,  madam. 

Lis.  I  tly,  madam.     [Exeunt  Lissardo  and  Flora. 

Vio.  The  day  draws  in,  and  night,  the  lover's 
friend,  advances.     Night,  more  welcome  than  the 
sun  to  me,  because  it  brings  my  love. 
.  Flora.  (  IFJtAin. )  Ah,  thieves,  thieves  !  murder, 
murder  ! 

Vio.  (Shrieks.)  Ah,  defend  me  heaven  !  what  do 
I  hear?  Felix  is  certainly  pursued,  and  will  be  ta- 
ken. 

Re-enter  FLORA,  running. 

How  now  !  Why  dost  stare  so  1  Answer  me  quick- 
ly; what's  the  matter? 

Flora.  Oh,  madam!  as  I  was  letting  out  Lis- 
sardo, a  gentleman  rushed  between  him  and  I, 
struck  down  my  candle,  and  is  bringing  a  dead 
person  in  his  arms  into  our  house. 

Vio.  Ha !  a  dead  person  !  heaven  grant  it  does 
not  prove  my  Felix. 

Flora.  Here  they  are,  madam. 
•    Vio.  I'll  retire,  till  you  discover  the  meaning  of 
this  accident.  \_Exit, 

Enter  Colonel  Briton,  with  Isabella  in  his 
arms,  whom  he  sets  down  in  a  chair,  and  addresses 
himself  to  Flora. 

Col.  B.  Madam,  the  necessity  this  lady  was  un- 
der of  being  conveyed  into  some  house  with  speed 
and  secrecy,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  any  indecency  I 
might  be  guilty  of,  in  pressing  so  rudely  into  this. 
I  am  an  entire  stranger  to  her  name  and  circum- 
stances ;  would  I  were  so  to  her  beauty,  too! 
(Aside.)  I  commit  her,  madam,  to  your  care,  and 
fly  to  make  her  retreat  secure  ;  if  the  street  be 
clear,  permit  me  to  return,  and  learn  from  her  own 
mouth  if  I  can  be  further  serviceable.  Pray,  ma- 
dam, what  is  the  lady  of  this  house  called? 

Flora.  Violaute,  seignior. 

Col.  B.  Are  you  she,  madam? 

Flora.  Only  her  woman,  seignior. 
■   Col.  B.  Your  humble  servant,  mistress.    Pray 
be  careful  of  the  lady. 

[Gives  her  two  moidores,  and  Exit. 

Flora.  Two  moidores  !  Well,  he  is  a  generous 
fellow.    This  is  the  only  way  to  make  one  careful. 

Re-enter  ViOLANTE. 

Vio.  Was  you  distracted.  Flora,  to  tell  my 
name  to  a  man  you  never  saw  1  Unthinking  wench ! 
Who  knows  what  this  may  turn  to  ?  What,  is  the 
lady  dead  ?  Ah,  defend  me  Leaven  I  'tis  Isabella, 


sister  to  my  Felix.  What  has  befallen  Ler  1  Pray 
heaven  he's  safe.  Run  and  fetch  some  cold  water. 
Stay,  stay.  Flora  ;  Isabella,  friend,  speak  to  me; 
oh,  speak  to  me,  or  I  shall  die  with  apprehension. 

Isa.  Oh  hold,  my  dearest  father,  do  not  force 
me  ;  indeed  I  cannot  love  him. 

P'io.  How  wild  she  talks  ! 

Isa.  Ha!  Where  am  I? 

Vio.  With  one  as  sensible  of  thy  pain  as  thou 
thyself  can'st  be. 

Isu.  Violante!  what  kind  star  preserved  and 
lodged  me  here? 

Flora.  It  was  a  terrestrial  star,  called  a  man, 
madam;  pray  Jupiter  he  prove  alucky  one. 

Isa.  Oh  !  I  remember  now.  Forgive  me,  dear 
Violante  ;  my  thoughts  ran  so  much  upon  the  dan- 
ger I  escaped,  I  forgot. 

Vio.  May  I  not  know  your  story  ? 

Isa.  Thou  art  no  stranger  to  one  part  of  it.  I 
have  often  told  thee  that  my  father  designed  to 
sacrifice  me  to  Don  Guzman,  who,  it  seems,  is  just 
returned  from  Holland,  and  expected  ashore  to- 
morrow, the  day  that  he  has  set  to  celebrate  our 
nuptials.  Upon  my  refusing  to  obey  him,  he  locked 
me  into  my  chamber,  vowing  to  keep  me  there  till 
he  arrived,  and  force  me  to  consent.  I  know  my 
father  to  be  positive,  never  to  be  won  from  his  de- 
sign ;  and  having  no  hope  left  me  to  escape  the 
marriage,  I  leaped  from  the  window  into  the  street, 

Vio.  You  have  not  hurt  yourself,  I  hope  ? 

Isa.  No  ;  a  gentleman  passing  by,  by  accident, 
caught  me  in  his  arms  :  at  first,  my  fright  made  me 
apprehend  it  was  my  father,  till  he  assured  me  to 
the  contrary. 

Flora.  He  is  a  very  fine  gentleman,  I  promise 
you,  madam  ;  and  a  well-bred  man,  I  warrant  him. 
I  think  I  never  saw  a  grandee  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  with  a  belter  air  in  my  whole  life-time ; 
then  he  opened  his  purse  with  such  a  grace,  that 
nothing  but  his  manner  of  presenting  me  with  the 
gold  could  equal. 

Vio.  There  is  but  one  common  road  to  the  heart 
of  a  servant,  and  'tis  impossible  for  a  generous  per- 
son to  mistake  it.  Go,  leave  us.  Flora.  (Exit  Flo- 
ra.) But  how  came  you  hither,  Isabella? 

Isa.  I  know  not ;  I  desired  the  stranger  to  con- 
vey me  to  the  next  monastery  ;  but  ere  I  reached 
the  door,  I  saw,  or  fancied  that  I  saw,  Lissardo, 
my  brother's  man  ;  and  the  thought  that  his  mas- 
ter might  not  be  far  off,  flung  me  into  a  swoon, 
which  is  all  that  I  can  remember.  Ha  !  what's 
here?  (Takes  up  a  letter.')  "For  Colonel  Briton. 
To  be  left  at  the  post-house  in  Lisbon."  This  must 
be  dropped  by  the  stranger  which  brought  me  hi- 
ther. 

Vio.  Thou  art  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  soldier; 
take  care  he  does  not  lay  thee  under  contribution, 

Isa.  I  find  he  is  a  gentleman  ;  and  if  he  is  but 
unmarried,  I  could  be  content  to  follow  him  all  the 
world  over.  But  I  shall  never  see  him  more,  I 
fear.  (Sighs  and  pauses.) 

Vio.  What  makes  you  sigh,  Isabella? 

Isa.  The  fear  of  falling  into  my  father's  clutches 
again. 

Vio.  Can  I  be  serviceable  to  you  ? 

Isa.  Yes,  if  you  conceal  me  two  or  three  days. 

Vio.  Y'ou  command  my  house  and  secresy. 

Isa.  I  thank  you,  Violante.  I  wish  yon  would 
oblige  me  with  Mrs.  Flora,  awhile. 

vio.  I'll  send  her  to  you.  I  must  watch  if  dad 
be  still  asleep,  or  here  wUl  be  no  room  for  Felix. 

[Exit. 

Isa.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  ails  me  ;  methinks    , 
I  wish  I  could  find  this  stranger  out. 

Re-enter  Flora, 
Flora,  Does  your  ladyship  want  me,  madam  ? 


THE  WONDER. 


[Act  II. 


Isa.  Ay,  Mrs.  Flora,  I  resolve  to  make  you  my 
contidaDt. 

Flora,  I  shall  endeavour  to  discharge  my  duty, 
madam. 

Jsa.  I  doubt  it  not,  and  desire  yon  to  accept  this 
as  a  token  of  my  gratitude. 

Flo.  O  dear  signora,  I  should  have  been  your 
bumble  servant  without  a  fee. 

Isa,  I  believe  it.  But  to  the  purpose ;  do  you 
think  if  you  save  the  gentleman  which  brought  me 
hither,  you  should  know  him  againl 

Flora.  From  a  thousand,  madam ;  I  have  an  ex- 
cellent memory  where  a  handsome  man  is  con- 
cerned. When  he  went  away,  he  said  he  would 
return  again  immediately.     I  admire  he  comes  not. 

Isa.  Here,  did  you  say  1  You  rejoice  me  ;  though 
I'll  not  see  him,  if  he  comes.  Could  not  you  con- 
trive to  give  him  a  letter  1 

Flora.  With  the  air  of  a  duenna. 

Isa.  Not  in  this  house  ;  you  must  veil  and  follow 
him.     He  must  not  know  it  comes  from  me. 

Flora.  What,  do  you  take  me  for  a  novice  in 
love  affairs.  Though  I  have  not  practised  the  art 
since  I  have  been  in  Donna  Violante's  service,  yet 
I  have  not  lost  the  theory  of  a  chambermaid.  Do 
you  write  the  letter,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me  : 
here,  here,  here's  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

Isa.  I'll  do  it  in  a  minute.    {Sits  down  to  write.) 

Flora,  So!  this  is  a  business  after  my  own 
heart;  love  always  takes  care  to  reward  his  la- 
bourers, and  Great  Britain  seems  to  be  his 
favourite  country.  Oh,  I  long  to  see  the  other 
two  moidores  with  a  British  air.  Methinks  there's 
a  grace  peculiar  to  that  nation,  in  making  a  pre- 
sent. 

Isa.  So,  I  have  done;  now  if  he  does  but  find 
this  house  again. 

Flor.  If  he  should  not,  I  warrant  1 11  find  him. 


thoughts  have  never  wandered  from  thy  Felix, 
thouhast  made  me  more  than  satisfaction. 

Vio,  Can  there  be  room  within  this  heart  for 
any  but  thyself?    No,  if  the  god  of  love  were  lost  ( 
to  all  the  rest  of  humankind,  thy  image  would  se- 
cure him  in  my  breast ;  I  am  all  truth,  all  love,  all 
faith,  and  know  no  jealous  fears. 

Fel.  My  heart's  the  proper  sphere  where  love  ( 
resides  ;  could  he  quit  that,  he  would  be  no  where  i 
found  ;  and  yet,  Violante,  I'm  in  doubt. 

Vio.  Did  I  ever  give  thee  cause  to  doubt,  my  i 
Felix  ■? 

Fel.  True  love  has  many   fears,  and   fears  as  i 
many  eyes  as  fame;  yet  sure  I  think  they  _  see  no  : 
fault  in  thee.    {Colonel  Briton  taps  at  the  window.) 
What's  that'?       [Taps  again.) 

Fio.  What?     I  hear  nothing.     {Again.) 

Fel.  Ha !  What  means  this  signal  at  your  win- 
dow? 

Vio..  Somewhat,  perhaps,  in  passing  by,  might 
accidentally  hit  it ;  it  can  be  nothing  else. 

Col.  B.  {Within.)  Hist,  hist!  Donna  Violante! 
Donna  Violante ! 

Fel,  They  use  your  name  by  accident  too,  do  < 
they,  madam  ?^ 

Re-enter  FLORA. 

Flora.  There  is  a  gentleman  at  the  window,  ma- 
dam, which  I  fancy  to  be  the  same  who  broughtl 
Isabella  hither.  Shall  I  admit  him  1  {Aside  iO' 
Violante.) 

Vio.  Admit  distraction  rather!  Thou  art  thej 
cause  of  this,  unthinking  wretch  !     {Aside.) 

Fel.  What,  has  Mrs.  Scout  brought  you  fresh  in-i 
telligeuce?  Death,  I'll  know  the  bottom  of  thisi 
immediately.    ( Offers  to  go.) 

Flora.  Scout!  I  scorn  your  words,  seignior. 

Vio.  Nay,  nay,   nay,  you  must  not  leave  mcti 


if  he's  in  Lisbon;  for  I  have  a'strong  possession     {Runs  and  catches  hold  of  him.) 


that  he  has  two  more  moidores  as  good  as  ever 
were  told.    {Puts  the  letter  into  her  bosom.) 

Re-enter  ViOLANTE. 

Vio.  Flora,  watch  my  papa ;  he's  fast  asleep  in 
bis  study;  if  you  find  him  stir,  give  me  notice. 
(Felix  taps  at  the  window.)  Hark,  I  hear  Felix  at 
the  window,  admit  him  instantly,  and  then  to  your 
post.  [^Exit  Flora. 

Isa.  What  say  you,  Violante,  is  my  brother 
come? 

Vie.  It  is  his  signal  at  the  window. 
Isa,  {Kneels.)  Oh,  Violante,  I  conjure  thee  by 
all  the  love  thou  bear'st  to  Felix,  by  thy  own  ge- 
nerous nature,  nay  more,  by  that  unspotted  virtue 
thou  art  mistress  of,  do  not  discover  to  my  brother 
I  am  here. 

Vio.  Contrary  to  your  desire,  be  assured  I  ne- 
Ter  shall.     But  where's  the  danger? 

Isa.  Art  thou  born  in  Lisbon,  and  ask  that 
question?  He'll  think  his  honour  blemished  by 
my  disobedience  ;  and  would  restore  me  to  my  fa- 
ther, or  kill  me  ;  therefore,  dear,  dear  girl — 

Vio.  Depend  upon  my  friendship  ;  nothing  shall 
draw  the  secret  from  these  lips;  not  even  Felix, 
though  at  the  hazard  of  his  love.  I  hear  him  com- 
ing ;  retire  into  that  closet, 

Isa.  Remember,  Violante,  upon  thy  promise  my 

Terv  life  depends.  [Exit. 

V^io.  When  I  betray  thee,  may  I  share  thy  fate ! 

Enter  Felix. 

My  Felix!  my  everlasting  love!  {Runs  into  his 
arms.) 

Fel.  My  life  !  my  soul  I  Violante  ! 

Vio.  What  hazards  dost  thou  run  for  me  ?  Oh, 
how  shall  I  requite  thee  ? 

Fel.  If,  during  this  tedious,  painful  exile,  thy 


Fel.  Oh !  'tis  not  fair  not  to  answer  the  gentle-< 
man,  madam.  It  is  none  of  his  fault  that  his  visit, 
proves  unseasonable.  Pray  let  me  go;  my  pre- 
sence is  but  a  restraint  upon  you.  {Struggles  tO) 
get  from  her.) 

Flora.  It  must  be  the  Colonel ;  now  to  deliven 
my  letter  to  him. 

[Aside  and  exit.  The  Colonel  taps  louden 
Fel.  Hark,  he  grows  impatient  at  your  delay, 
Why  do  you  hold  the  man  whose  absence  wouli 
oblige  you?  Pray  let  me  go,  madam.  Consider^ 
the  gentleman  wants  you  at  the  window.  Confa-i 
sionl  {Struggles.) 

Vio.  It  is  not  me  he  wants. 
Fel.  Death  !  not  you?  Is  there  another  of  yoiw 
name  in  the  house?  But  come  on,  convince  me  01! 
the  truth  of  what  yon  say  ;  open  the  window.  I 
his  business  does  not  lie  with  you,  your  conversa^ 
tion  may  be  heard.  This,  and  only  this,  can  tak< 
off  my  suspicion.  What,  do  yon  pause?  Ob 
guilt,  guilt!  have  I  caught  yon?  Nay,  then,  I'l 
leap  the  balcony.  If  I  remember,  this  way  leaA 
to  it.    {Breaks  from  her,  and  goes  to  the  door.) 

Vio.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  hold  !  not  for  the  worh 
you  enter  there.  Which  way  shall  I  preserve  hi! 
sister  from  his  knowledge?     {Aside.) 

Fel.  What,  have  I  tonch'dyou?     Do  yon  fa 
your  lover's  life? 

Vio.  I  fear  for  none  but  you.  For  goodneH 
sake,  do  not  speak  so  loud,  my  Felix.  If  my  fill 
ther  hears  you,  I  am  lost  for  ever.  Felix,  FeliX' 
your  curiosity  shall  be  satisfied.  {Goes  to  the  win 
dmv,  throws  up  the  sash.)  W^hoe'er  you  are,  tha 
with  such  insolence  dare  use  my  name,  and  giv 
the  neighbourhood  pretence  to  rellect  upon  m 
conduct,  I  charge  yon  instantly  to  be  gone,  or  ex 
pect  the  treatment  you  deserve. 

Col.  B.  I  ask  pardon,  madam,  and  will  obey 
but,  when  Heft  this  house  to-night — 


At3T  III.  Scene  1.] 
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Fel.  Good. 

Vio.  You  are  mistaken  in  the  bouse  I  suppose, 
sir. 

FeL  No,  no,  he's  not  mistaken  ;  pray,  madam, 
let  the  gentleman  go  on. 

Vio.  Pray,  be  gone,  sir,  I  know  of  no  business 
you  have  here. 

Col.  B.  I  wish  I  did  not  know  it  either ;  but 
this  house  contains  my  soul,  then  cau  you  blame 
my  body  for  hovering  about  it. 

Fel.  Excellent. 

Vio.  I  tell  you  again  you  are  mistaken  ;  how- 
ever, for  your  own  satisfaction,  call  to-morrow. 

Fel.  Matchless  impudence!  an  assignation  be- 
fore my  face.  No,  he  shall  not  live  to  meet  your 
wishes.  {Takes  out  a  pistol,  and  goes  towards  the 
window  ;  she  catches  hold  of  him.) 

Vio.  Ah!  (Shrieks.)  Hold,  I  conjure  you. 

Col.  B.  To-morrow's  an  age,  madam.  May  I 
not  be  admitted  to-night? 

Vio.  If  you  be  a  gentleman,  I  command  your 
absence.  Unfortunate,  what  will  my  stars  do  with 
me?    {Aside.) 

Col.  B.  I  have  done — Only  this :  Be  careful  of 
my  life,  for  it  is  in  your  keeping. 

[^Exit  from  the  window. 

Fel.  Pray  observe  the  gentleman's  request,  ma- 
dam.    (  Walks  from  her.) 

Vio,  I  am  all  confusion. 

Fel.  You  are  all  truth,  all  love,  all  faith ;  oh, 
thou  all  woman!  How  have  I  been  deceived. 
'Sdeath,  could  yon  not  have  imposed  upon  me  for 
this  one  night?  Could  neither  my  faithful  love, 
nor  the  hazard  I  have  run  to  see  yon,  make  me 
worthy  to  be  cheated  on.     Oh,  thou — 

Vio.  Can  I  bear  this  from  you  ?     (  Weeps.) 

Fel.  {Repeats.)  "  When  I  left  this  house  to- 
night."    To-night,  the  devil !  returned  so  soon  ! 

Vio.  Oh,  Isabella!  what  hast  thou  involved  me 
in?     {Aside.) 

Fel.  {Repeats.)  "This  house  contains  my  soul." 
Oh,  sweet  soul ! 

Vio.  Yet  I  resolve  to  keep  the  secret.  {Aside.) 

Fel.  {Repeats.)  "  Be  careful  of  my  life,  for  'tis 
in  your  keeping."  Damnation! — How  ugly  she 
appears  !     (Looks  at  her.) 

Vio.  Do  not  look  so  sterply  on  me,  but  believe 
me,  Felix,  I  have  not  injured  you,  nor  am  I  false. 

Fel.  Not  false,  not  injured  me?  Oh,  Violante, 
lost  and  abandoned  to  thy  vice !  Not  false !  Oh, 
monstrous ! 

Vio.  Indeed  I  am  not.  There  is  a  cause  which 
I  must  not  reveal.  Oh,  think  how  far  honour  can 
oblige  your  sex  ;  then  allow  a  woman  may  be  bound 
by  the  same  rule  to  keep  a  secret. 

Fel.  Honour  I  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  ho- 
nour, thou,  that  canst  admit  plurality  of  lovers^ 
A  secret!  ha,  ha,  ha!  his  affairs  are  wondrous  safe, 
■  who  trusts  his  secrets  to  a  woman's  keeping;  bnt 
yon  need  give  yourself  no  trouble  about  clearing 
this  point,  madam,  for  you  are  become  so  indif- 
ferent to  me,  that  your  truth  and  falsehood  are  the 
same. 

Vio.  My  love! 

Fel.  My  tormenti 

Re-enter  Flora. 

Flora.  So  I  have  delivered  my  letter  to  the  Co- 
lonel, and  received  my  fee.  Madam,  your  father 
bade  me  see  what  noise  that  was.  For  goodness 
sake,  sir,  why  do  you  speak  so  lond? 

Fel.  I  understand  my  cue,  mistress;  my  ab- 
sence is  necessary,  I'll  oblige  you.  (Going,  Vio- 
lante tales  hold  of  him.) 

Vio.  Oh,  let  me  undeceive  you  first. 

Fel.  Impossible. 

Vio.  'Tis  very  possible,  if  I  durst. 

FeL  Durst !  ha,  ha,  ha !  durst,  quothal 


Vio.  But  another  time  I'll  tell  thee  all. 

Fel.  Nay,  now  or  never. 

Vio.  Now  it  cannot  be. 

Fel.  Then  it  shall  never  be.  Thou  most  un- 
grateful of  thy  sex,  farewell. 

{^Breaks  from  her  and  exit. 

Vio.  Oh,  exquisite  trial  of  my  friendship !  Yet 
not  even  this  shall  draw  the  secret  from  me. 

That  I'll  preserve,  let  fortune  frown  or  smile; 
And  trust  to  love,  my  love  to  reconcile,       {Exit. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  l.—A  Street. 

Enter  DoN  LoPEZ. 

Lop.  Was  ever  man  thus  plagued  ?  Odsheart" 
I  could  swallow  my  dagger  for  madness  ;  I  know 
not  what  to  think  ;  sure  Frederick  had  no  hand  in 
her  escape.  She  must  get  out  of  the  window  ; 
and  she  could  not  do  that  without  a  ladder;  and 
who  could  bring  it  her  but  himl  Ay,  it  must  be 
so.  This  graceless  baggage, — but  I'll  to  Frederick 
immediately  ;  I'll  take  the  alguazil  with  me,  and 
search  his  house ;  and  if  I  find  her,  I'll  use  her, 
by  St.  Anthony,  t  don't  know  how  I'll  use  her. 

lExit. 

Enter  Colonel  Briton,  with  Isabella's  letter 
in  his  hand;  GlhBY  following. 

Col.  B.  Well,  though  I  could  not  see  my  fair  in- 
cognita, fortune,  to  make  me  amends,  has  flung 
another  intrigue  in  my  way.  Oh !  how  I  love  these 
pretty,  kind,  coming  females,  that  won't  give  a 
man  the  trouble  of  racking  his  invention  to  deceive 
them.  This  letter  I  received  from  a  lady  in  a  veil, 
some  duenna,  some  necessary  implement  of  Cupid. 
I  suppose  the  style  is  frank  and  easy,  I  hope  like 
her  that  writ  it.  (Reads.)  "Sir,  I  have  seen  your 
person  and  like  it" — very  concise' — "  and  if  you'll 
meet  me  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  upon  the  Ter- 
riero  de  Passa,  half  an  hour's  conversation  will  let 
me  into  your  mind;"  ha,  ha,  ha  !  a  philosophical 
wench ;  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  a  woman 
had  any  business  with  the  mind  of  a  man — "  if 
your  intellects  answer  your  outward  appearance,  the 
adventure  may  not  displease  you.  I  expect  you'llnot 
attempt  to  see  my  face,  nor  offer  anything  unbecoming 
the  gentleman  I  take  you  for."  Humph  !  the  gentle- 
man she  takes  me  for.  I  hope  she  takes  me  to  be 
flesh  and  blood,  and  then  I'm  sure  I  shall  do  no- 
thing unbecoming  a  gentleman.  Well,  if  I  must 
not  see  her  face,  it  shall  go  hard  if  I  don't  know 
where  she  lives.     Gibby ! 

Gibby.  Here  and  lik  yer  honour. 

Col.  B.  Follow  me  at  a  good  distance,  do  you 
hear,  Gibby"? 

Gibby.  In  troth  dee  I,  weel  eneugh,  sir. 

Col.  B.  I  am  to  meet  a  lady  on  the  Terriero  de 
Passa. 

Gibby.  The  deel  an  mine  eyn  gin  I  ken  her,  sir. 

Col.  B.  But  you  will  when  you  come  there, 
sirrah  1 

Gibby.  Like  eneugh,  sir;  I  have  as  sharp  an  eyn 
tul  a  bonny  lass  as  ere  a  lad  in  aw  Scotland,  and 
what  muni  dee  wi'her,  sir? 

Col.B.  Why,  if  she  and  I  part,  you  must  watch 
her  home,  and  bring  me  word  where  she  lives. 

Gibby.  In  troth,  sail  I,  sir,  gin  the  deel  tak  her 
not. 

Col.  B.  Come  along,  then  ;  'tis  pretty  near  the 
time.  I  like  a  woman  that  rises  early  to  pursue 
her  inclination. 

Thus  we  improve  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 
While  tasteless  mortals  sleep  their  time  away. 

l_Exeunt. 


THE  WONDEK. 


[Act  IIL 


Scene  II. — Frederick's  House. 
Enter  Ij^is  a^id  Lissardo. 

Lis.  Your  lady  run  awaj,  and  you  know  not  whi- 
ther, say  you? 

Inis.  She  never  greatly  cared  for  me  after  find- 
ing you  and  I  together  ;  but  you  are  very  grave, 
methinks,  Lissardo, 

Lis.  {Looking  on  the  ring.)  Not  at  all ;  I  have 
some  thoughts,  indeed,  of  altering  my  course  of 
living ;  there  is  a  critical  minute  in  every  man's 
life,  wliich,  if  he  can  but  lay  hold  of,  he  m^jmake 
his  fortune. 

Inis.  Ha!  what  do  I  see?  a  diamond  ring! 
where  the  deuce  had  he  that  ring?  {Aside.)  You 
have  got  a  very  pretty  ring  there,  Lissardo. 

Lis.  Ay,  the  trifle  is  pretty  enough  ;  but  the 
lady  who  gave  it  to  me  is  a  bona  roba  in  beauty, 
I  assure  you.  {Cocks  his  hat  and  struts.') 

Inis.  I  can't  bear  this — the  lady  !  {Aside.)  What 
lady,  pray? 

Lis.  O  fie  !  there's  a  question  to  ask  a  gentle- 
man. 

Inis.  A  gentleman!  Why  the  fellow's  spoil'd  ! 
Is  this  your  love  for  me?  Ungi-ateful  man,  you'll 
break  my  heart,  so  you  will.  {Bursts  into  tears.) 

Lis.  Poor  tender-hearted  fool.  {Aside.) 

Inis.  If  I  knew  who  gave  you  that  ring,  I'd  tear 
her  eyes  out,  so  I  would. 

Lis.  So,  now  the  jade  wants  a  little  coaxing. 
{Aside.)  Why,  what  dost  weep  for  now,  my  dear, 
ha? 

Inis.  I  suppose  Flora  gave  you  that  ring;  but 
I'll— 

Lis.  No,  the  devil  take  me  if  she  did  ;  you  make 
me  swear  now.  So,  they  are  all  for  the  ring  ;  but 
I  shall  bob  'era.  {Aside.)  I  did  bntjoke;  the  ring 
is  none  of  mine,  it  is  my  master's ;  I  am  going  to 
give  it  to  be  new  set,  that's  all ;  therefore  pr'y- 
thee  dry  thy  eyes,  and  kiss  me,  come. 

Enter  Flora,  unobserved. 

Inis.  And  do  you  really  speak  truth  now  ? 
Lis.  Why  do  you  doubt  it  ? 
Flora.  So,  so,  very  well;  I  thought  there  was 
an  intrigue  between  him  and  Inis,  for  all  he  has 
forsworn  it  so  often.  {Aside.) 

Inis.  Nor  ha'n't  yon  seen  Flora  since  you  came 
to  town? 

Flora.  Ha !  how  dares  she  mention  my  name? 
(^Aside.) 

Lis.  No,  by  this  kiss,  I  ha'n't.  {Kisses  her.) 

Flora.  Here's  a  dissembling  varlet.  {Aside.) 

Inis.  Nor  don't  you  love  her  at  all  ? 

Lis.  Love  the  devil !  why  did  I  not  always  tell 
thee  she  was  my  aversion  ? 

Flora.  Did  you  so,  villain?  {Gives  him  a  box 
on  the  ear.) 

Lis.  Zounds,  she's  here!  I  have  made  a  fine 
piece  of  work  on't.  {Aside.) 

Inis.  What's  that  for,  ha?     {Goes  up  to  her.) 

Flora.  I  shall  tell  you  by-and-by,  Mrs.  Frippery, 
if  you  don't  get  about  your  business. 

Inis.  Who  do  you  call  Frippery,  Mrs. Trollop ? 
Pray  get  about  your  business,  if  you  go  to  that ;  I 
hope  you  pretend  to  no  right  and  title  here. 

Lis.  What  the  devil,  do  they  take  me  for  an  acre 
of  land,  that  they  quarrel  about  right  and  title  to 
me?     {Aside.) 

Flora.  Pray  what  right  have  you,  mistress,  to 
ask  that  question  ? 

Inis.  No  matter  for  that,  I  can  shew  a  better 
title  to  him  than  you,  I  believe. 

Flora.  What,  has  he  given  thee  nine  months 
earnest  for  a  living  title?  ha,  ha! 

Inis.  Don't  iling  your  flaunting  jests  at  me,  Mrs. 
Boldface,  for  I  won't  take  'em,  I  assure  you. 

Lis.  So,  now  I  am  as  great  as  the  tamed  Alex- 


ander. But  my  dear  Statira  and  Roxana,  don't 
exert  yourselves  so  much  about  me  ;  now  I  fancy 
if  you  would  agree  lovingly  together,  I  might,  in  a 
modest  way,  satisfy  both  your  demands  upon  me. 

Flora.  You  satisfy  !  No,  sirrah,  I  am  not  to  be 
satisfied  so  soon  as  you  think,  perhaps. 

Inis.  No,  nor  I  neither.  What,  do  you  make 
no  difference  between  us? 

Flora.  You  pitiful  fellow,  yon  !  What !  yon 
fancy,  I  warrant,  that  I  gave  myself  the  trouble  of 
dogging  you  out  of  love  to  your  filthy  person;  but 
you  are  mistaken,  sirrah ;  it  was  to  detect  your 
treachery.  How  often  have  you  sworn  to  me  that 
you  hated  Inis,  and  only  carried  fair  for  the  good 
cheer  she  gave  you  ;  but  that  you  could  never  like 
a  woman  with  crooked  legs,  you  said. 

Inis.  How,  how,  sirrah,  crooked  legs !  Ods,  I 
could  find  in  my  heart — {Snatches  up  her  petticoat 
a  little. ) 

Lis.  Here's  a  lying  young  jade,  now.  Pr'ythee, 
my  dear,  moderate  thy  passion.    {Coaxingly.) 

Inis.  I'd  have  you  to  know,  sirrah,  my  legs  were 
never — Your  master,  I  hope,  understands  legs 
better  than  you  do,  sirrah.  {Passionately.) 

Lis.  My  master,  so.  {Shakes  his  head  and  winks.) 

Flora.  I  am  glad  I  have  done  some  mischief, 
however.  {Aside.) 

Lis.  {To  Inis.)  Art  thou  really  so  foolish  to 
mind  what  an  enraged  woman  says  ?  Don't  yoa 
see  she  does  it  on  purpose  to  part  you  and  I? 
{Runs  to  Flora.)  Could  not  you  find  the  joke  with- 
out putting  yourself  in  a  passion?  yon  silly  girl, 
you.  Why  I  saw  yon  follow  us  plain  enough,  and 
said  all  this  that  you  might  not  go  back  with  only 
your  labour  for  your  pains  ;  but  you  are  a  revenge- 
ful young  slut  though,  I  tell  you  that;  but  come, 
kiss  and  be  friends. 

Flora.  Don't  think  to  coax  me,  hang  your  kisses. 

Fel.  {JVithout.)  Lissardo ! 

Lis.  Odsheart,  here's  my  master  ;  the  devil  take 
both  these  jades  for  me,  what  shall  I  do  with  them  ? 
{Aside.) 

Inis.  Ha !  'tis  Don  Felix's  voice ;  I  would  not 
have  him  find  me  here  with  his  footman  for  the 
world.  {Aside.) 

Fel.  {  Without.)  Why,  Lissardo,  Lissardo! 

Lis.  Coming,  sir.    What  a  plague  will  you  do  ? 

Flora.  Bless  me,  which  wav  shall  I  get  out? 

Lis.  Nay,  nay,  you  must  e  en  set  your  quarrel 
aside,  and  be  content  to  be  mew'd  up  in  this 
clothes-press  together,  or  stay  where  you  are,  and 
face  it  out ;  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

Flora.  Put  me  anywhere,  rather  than  that ; 
come,  come,  let  me  in.  {He  opens  the  press  and  she 
goes  in.) 

Inis.  I'll  see  her  haug'd  before  I'll  go  into  the 
place  where  she  is.  I'll  trust  fortune  with  my 
deliverance.  Here  used  to  be  a  pair  of  back  stairs, 
I'll  try  to  find  them  out.  lExit.  ■ 

Enter  Doii  Felix  and  Frederick. 

Fel.  Was  you  asleep,  sirrah,  that  you  did  not 
hear  me  call  ? 

Lis.  I  did  hear  you,  and  answered  you  I  was 
coining,  sir. 

Fel.  Go,  get  the  horses  ready  ;  I'll  leave  Lisbon 
to-night,  never  to  see  it  more. 

Lis.  Heyday,  what's  the  matter  now?        \^Exit. 

Fred.  Pray  tell  me,  Don  Felix,  what  has  ruf- 
fled your  temper  thus? 

Fel.  A  woman.  Oh,  friend,  who  can  name  wo- 
man, and  forget  inconstancy? 

Fred.  This  from  a  person  of  mean  education 
were  excusable  ;  such  low  suspicious  have  their 
source  from  vulgar  conversation  ;  men  of  your  po- 
liter taste  never  rashly  censure.  Come,  this  is 
some  groundless  jealousy.   Love  raises  many  fears. 

Fel.  No,  no  5  ray  ears  conveyed  the  truth  into 
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my  heart,  and  reason  justifies  my  anger.  Ob,  my 
;  friend,  A^iolante's  false,  and  I  have  nothing  left 
'  but  thee,  in  Lisbon,  which  can  make  me  wish  ever 
to  see  it  more  ;  except  revenge  upon  my  rival,  of 
whom  I  am  ignorant.  Oh,  that  some  miracle  would 
reveal  him  to  me,  that  I  might  through  his  heart 
punish  her  infidelity. 

Re-enter  LiSSARDO. 

[  Lis.  Oh,  sir!  here's  your  father,  Don  Lopez, 
coming  up. 

Fel.  Does  he  know  that  I  am  here  1 

Lis.  I  can't  tell,  sir ;  he  asked  for  Don  Frederick. 

Fred.  Did  he  see  you  1 

Lis.  I  believe  not,  sir  ;  for  as  soon  as  I  saw  him, 
i  ran  back  to  give  my  master  notice. 

Fel.  Keep  out  of  his  sight  then.    [Fxil  Lissardo. 

And  dear  Frederick,  permit  me  to  retire  into  the 

next  room,  for  I  know  the  old  gentleman  will  be 

very   much   displeased  at  my  return  without  his 

'    Jeave.  [Exit. 

Fred.  Quick,  quick,  be  gone ;  he  is  here. 

Enter  Don  Lopez,  speaking  as  he  enters. 

Lop.  Mr.  Alguazil,  wait  you  without  till  I  call 
for  you.  Frederick,  an  affair  brings  me  here — 
which — requires  privacy — so  that  if  you  have  any- 
body within  ear-shot,  pray  order  them  to  retire. 

Fred.  We  are  private,  my  lord  ;  speak  freely. 

Lop.  Why,  then,  sir,  I  must  tell  you  that  you 
had  better  have  pitched  upon  any  man  in  Portugal 
to  have  injured  than  myself. 

Fred.  I  understand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Lop.  Though  I  am  old,  I  have  a  son — Alas,  why 
name  I  him?  he  knows  not  the  dishonour  of  my 
house. 

Fred.  Explain  yourself,  my  lord ;  I  am  not 
conscious  of  any  dishonourable  action  to  any  man, 
much  less  to  your  lordship. 

Lop.  'Tis  false  I  you  have  debauched  ray  daugh- 
ter. 

Fred.  My  lord,  I  scorn  so  foul  a  charge. 

Lop.  You  have  debauched  her  duty  at  least, 
therefore  instantly  restore  her  to  me,  or,  by  St. 
Anthony,  I'll  make  you. 

Fred.  Restore  her,  my  lord !  where  shall  I  find 
her? 

Lop.  I  have  those  that  will  swear  she  is  here  in 
jour  house. 

Fred.  You  are  misinformed,  my  lord  ;  upon  my 
reputation,  I  have  not  seen  Donna  Isabella  since 
the  absence  of  Don  Felix. 

Lop.  Then  pray,  sir,  if  I  am  not  too  inquisitive, 
what  motive  had  you  forthose  objections  you  made 
against  her  marriage  with  Don  Guzman  yesterday  ? 

Fred.  The  disagreeableness  of  such  a  match,  I 
fear'd  would  give  your  daughter  cause  to  curse  her 
duty,  if  she  complied  with  your  demands  ;  that 
was  all,  my  lord. 

Lop.  And  so  you  helped  her  through  the  window, 
to  make  her  disobey. 

Fred.  This  is  insulting  me,  my  lord,  when  I 
assure  you,  I  have  neither  seen  nor  know  anything 
of  your  daughter  ;  if  she  is  gone,  the  contrivance 
was  her  own,  and  you  may  thank  your  rigour  for  it. 

Lop.  Very  well,  sir;  however,  my  rigour  shall 
make  bold  to  search  your  house.  Here,  call  in 
the  alguazil. 

Flora.  (Peeps.)  The  alguazil!  What,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  will  become  of  me  ? 

Fred.  The  alguazil!  My  lord,  you'll  repent  this. 

Enter  Alguazil  and  Attendants. 

Lop.  No,  sir,  'tis  you  that  will  repent  it.  I 
charge  yoa,  in  the  king's  name,  to  assist  me  in 
finding  my  daughter.  Be  sure  you  leave  no  part 
of  the  house  unsearched,    Comej  follow  me.  (Gets 


toioards  the  door  where  Fulix  is ;  Frederick  draws, 
and  plants  himself  before  it.) 

Fred.  Sir,  I  must  first  know  by  what  authority 
you  pretend  to  search  my  house,  before  you  enter 
here. 

Alg.  How,  sir,  dare  you  presume  to  draw  your 
sword  upon  the  representative  of  majesty?  I  am, 
sir,  his  majesty's  alguazil,  and  the  very  quintes- 
sence of  authority;  therefore  put  up  your  sword, 
or  I  shall  order  you  to  be  knock'd  down  ;  for 
know,  sir,  the  breath  of  an  alguazil  is  as  dangerous 
as  the  breath  of  a  demi-culverin. 

Lop.  She  is  certainly  in  that  room,  by  his  guard- 
ing the  door;  if  he  disputes  your  authority,  knock 
him  down,  I  say. 

Fred.  I  shall  shew  you  some  sport  first.  The 
woman  you  look  for,  is  not  here  ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  this  room  which  I'll  preserve  from  your 
sight  at  the  hazard  of  my  life. 

Lop.  Enter,  I  say,  nothing  but  my  daughter  can 
be  there;  force  his  sword  from  him. 

Enter  DoN  Felix. 

Fel.  Villains,  standoff!  assassinate  a  man  in  his 
own  house  1 

Lop.  Oh,  oh,  oh,  misericordia!  what  do  I  see! 
my  son ! 

Alg.  Ha,  his  son!  Here's  five  hundred  pounds 
good,  my  brethren,  if  Antonio  dies  ;  and  that's  ia 
the  surgeon's  power,  and  he's  in  love  with  my 
daughter,  you  know;  so  seize  him. 

Lop.  Hold,  hold !  Oh  that  ever  I  was  born ! 

Fred.  Did  I  not  tell  you  you  would  repent,  my 
lord?    What,  ho  !  within  there. 

Enter  Vasquez. 

Arm  yourselves,  and  let  not  a  man  in  or  out  but 
Felix.  \_Exit  Vasquez. 

Fel.  Generous  Frederick  ! 

Fred.  Look  ye,  alguazil ;  when  you  would  be- 
tray my  friend  for  filthy  lucre,  I  shall  no  more  re- 
gard you  as  an  officer  of  justice ;  but  as  a  thief 
and  robber,  thus  resist  you. 

Fel.  Come  on,  sir  ;  we'll  shew  you  play  for  the 
five  hundred  pounds. 

Re-enter  Vasquez  and  Servants. 

Lop.  Hold,  hold,  alguazil ;  I'll  give  you  the 
five  hundred  pounds;  that  is,  my  bond  to  pay, 
upon  Antonio's  death,  and  twenty  pistoles,  how- 
ever things  go,  for  you  and  these  honest  fellows  to 
drink  my  health. 

Alg.  Say  you  so,  my  lord?  Why,  look  ye,  my 
lord,  I  bear  the  young  gentleman  no  ill-will,  my 
lord;  if  I  but  get  the  five  hundred  pounds,  my 
lord  ;  why,  look  ye,  my  lord,  'tis  the  same  thing 
to  me  whether  your  son  be  hang'd  or  not,  my 
lord . 

Fel.  Scoundrels !  {E.xeunt  Servants. 

Lop.  Ay,  well,  thou  art  a  good-natured  fellow, 
that  is  the  truth  on't;  come,  then,  we'll  to  the 
tavern,  and  sign  and  seal  this  minute.  Oh,  Felix, 
why  wouldst  thou  serve  me  thus?  But  I  cannot 
upbraid  thee  now,  nor  have  I  time  to  talk.  Be 
careful  of  thyself,  for  thou  wilt  break  ray  heart. 

[Exeunt  Lopez,  Alguazil,  and  Attendants , 
followed  hy  Vasquez. 

Fel.  Now,  Frederick,  though  I  ought  to  thank, 
you  for  your  care  of  me,  yet  till  I  am  satisfied  as  to 
my  father's  accusation,  for  I  overheard  it  all,  I 
can't  return  the  acknowledgments  I  owe  you. 
Know  you  aught  relating  to  my  sister? 

Fred.  I  hope  my  faith  and  truth  are  known  to 
you ;  and  here  by  both  I  swear,  I  am  ignorant  of 
every  thing  relative  to  your  father's  charge. 

Fel.  Enough  ;  I  do  believe  thee.  Ob,  fortune  ! 
where  will  thy  malice  end  ? 
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[Act  hi;  : 


Re-enter  Vasquez. 


Vas,  Sir,  I  bring  you  joyful  news. 

Fel.  What's  the  matter? 

Vas.  I  am  told  that  Don  Antonio  is  out  of  dan- 
ger, and  now  in  the  palace. 

Fel.  I  wish  it  be  true;  then  I'm  at  liberty  to 
■watch  my  rival,  and  pursue  my  sister.  Pr'ythee, 
Frederick,  inform  thyself  of  the  truth  of  this  report. 

Fred.  I  will  this  minute;  do  you  hearl  let  no- 
body in  to  Don  Felix  till  my  return.  {To  Vasquez.) 

[Exit. 
■  Vas.  I'll  observe,  sir.  [Exit. 

Flora.  (^Peeps.)  They  have  almost  frightened 
me  out  of  my  wits — I'm  sure — Now  Felix  is  alone, 
I  have  a  good  mind  to  pretend  I  came  with  a  mes- 
sage from  my  lady  ;  but  how  then  shall  I  say  I 
came  into  the  cupboard  1 

Re-enter  Vasquez,  who  seems  to  oppose  the  entrance 
of  somebody . 

Vas,  I  tell  you,  madam,  Don  Felix  is  not  here. 
Vio.  (  Within.)  I   tell  you,  sir,'  he  is  here,  and 
I  will  see  him. 

Fel.  What  noise  is  that? 

Enter  Viola  nte. 

Vio.  You  are  as  difficult  of  access,  sir,  as  a  first 
minister  of  state. 

Flora.  My  stars!  my  lady  here!  (Shuts  the 
press  close.) 

Fel,  If  your  visit  was  design'd  to  Frederick, 
madam,  he  is  abroad. 

Vio,  No,  sir,  the  visit  is  to  you. 

Fel.  You  are  very  punctual  in  your  ceremonies, 
madam. 

Vio,  Though  I  did  not  come  to  return  your  visit, 
but  to  take  that  which  your  civility  ought  to  have 
brought  me. 

Fel.  If  my  eyes,  my  ears,  and  my  understanding 
lied,  then  I  am  in  your  debt ;  else  not,  madam. 

Vio,  I  will  not  charge  them  with  a  term  so  gross, 
to  say  they  lied,  but  call  it  a  mistake  ;  nay,  call  it 
anything  to  excuse  my  Felix.  Could  I,  think  ye, 
could  I  put  off  my  pride  so  far,  poorly  to  dissemble 
a  passion  which  I  did  not  feel,  or  seek  a  recon- 
ciliation with  what  I  did  not  love?  No  law,  whilst 
single,  binds  us  to  obey  ;  but  your  sex  are  obliged 
to  pay  a  deference  to  all  woman  kind. 

Fel.  These  are  fruitless  arguments.  'Tis  most 
certain  thou  wert  dearer  to  tliese  eyes  than  all  that 
heaven  e'er  gave  to  charm  the  sense  of  man  ;  but  I 
would  rather  tear  them  out,  than  suffer  them  to 
delude  my  reason  and  enslave  my  peace. 

Vio.  Can  you  love  without  esteem?  and  where 
is  the  esteem  for  her  you  still  suspect?  Oh,  Felix, 
there  is  a  delicacy  in  love,  which  equals  even  a  re- 
ligious faith.  True  love  never  doubts  the  object 
it  adores,  and  sceptics  there  will  disbelieve  their 
sight. 

Fel.  Your  notions  are  too  refined  for  mine,  ma- 
dam. 

Re-enter  VAsauEZ. 

How  now,  sirrah,  what  do  you  want? 

Vas.  Only  my  master's  cloak  out  of  this  press, 
sir ;  that's  all. 

Fel.  Make  haste  then.  (  Vasquez  opens  the  press 
and  sees  Flora. ) 

Vas.  Oh  !  the  devil !   the  devil !  [Exit, 

Flora.  Discover'd  !  Nay,  then,  legs  befriend  me. 

[Runs  out, 

Vio.  Ha !  a  woman  conceal'd !  Very  well,  Felix. 

Fel,  A  woman  in  the  press! 

Re-enter  LisSARDO. 
How  the  devil  came  a  woman  there,  sirrah? 
Lis.  What  shall  I  say  now  ?  (Aside.) 


Vio.  Now,  Lissardo,  shew  your  wit,  to  bring" 
your  master  off. 

Lis.  Off,  madam?  Nay,  nay,  nay,  there,  there- 
needs  no  great  wit  to,  to,  to  bring  him  off,  madam ; 
for  she  did,  and  she  did  not  come  as,  as,  as  a,  a,  a 
man  may  say,  directly  to,  to,  to,  speak  with  my 
master,  madam. 

Vio.  I  see  by  your  stammering,  Lissardo,  that 
your  invention  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

Fel,  'Sdeath,  rascal!  speak  without  hesitation, 
and  the  truth  too,  or  I  shall  stick  my  spado  in  your 
guts. 

Vio.  No,  no,  your  master  mistakes;  he  would 
not  have  you  speak  the  truth. 

Fel.  Madam,  my  sincerity  wants  no  excuse. 

Lis.  I  am  so  confounded  between  one  and  the 
other,  that  I  can't  think  of  a  lie.  (Aside.) 

Fel.  Sirrah,  fetch  me  this  woman  back  instantly  ; 
I'll  know  what  business  she  had  here. 

Vio.  Not  a  step  ;  your  master  shall  not  be  put  to 
the  blush  ;  come,  a  truce,  Felix.  Do  you  ask  me 
no  more  questions  about  the  window,  and  I'll  for- 
give this. 

Fel,  I  scorn  forgiveness  where  I  own  no  crime  ; 
but  your  soul,  conscious  of  its  guilt,  would  fain 
lay  hold  of  this  occasion  to  blend  your  treason  with 
my  innocence. 

Vio,  Insolent!  Nay,  if  instead  of  owning  your 
fault,  you  endeavour  to  insult  my  patience,  I  must 
tell  you,  sir,  you  don't  behave  yourself  like  that 
man  of  honour  you  would  be  taken  for;  you  ground 
your  quarrel  with  me  upon  your  own  inconstancy  ; 
'tis  plain  you  are  false  yourself,  and  would  make 
me  the  aggressor.  It  was  not  for  nothing  the  fel- 
low opposed  my  entrance.  This  last  usage  has 
given  me  back  my  liberty  ;  and  now  my  father's 
will  shall  be  obeyed  without  the  least  reluctance  ; 
and  so  your  servant.  [Exit. 

Fel.  Oh,  stubborn,  stubborn  heart,  what  wilt 
thou  do?  Her  father's  will  shall  be  obeyed:  haf 
that  carries  her  to  a  cloister,  and  cuts  off  all  my 
hopes  at  once  ;  by  heaven  she  shall  not,  must  not 
leave  me.  No,  she  is  not  false,  at  least  my  love 
now  represents  her  true,  because  I  fear  to  lose 
her.  Ha,  villain,  art  thou  here  ?(  rwrns  m/)oh  Z/is- 
sardo.)  Tell  me  this  moment  who  this  woman  was, 
and  for  what  intent  she  was  here  concealed,  or — ^ 

Lis.  Ay,  good  sir,  forgive  me,  and  I'll  tell  you 
the  whole  truth.  (Kneels.) 

Fel,  Out  with  it  then. 

Lis,  It,  it,  it  was  Mrs.  Flora,  sir.  Donna  Vio- 
lante's  woman.  You  must  know,  sir,  we  have 
had  a  sneaking  kindness  for  one  another  a  great 
while.  She  was  not  willing  you  should  know  it  ; 
so,  when  she  heard  your  voice,  she  ran  into  the 
clothes-press.  I  would  have  told  you  this  at  first, 
but  I  was  afraid  of  her  lady's  knowing  it;  this  is 
the  truth,  as  I  hope  for  a  whole  skin,  sir. 

Fel,  If  it  be  not,  I'll  not  leave  you  a  whole  bone 
in  it,  sirrah.  Fly !  and  observe  if  Violante  goes 
directly  home. 

Lis.  Yes,  sir,  yes. 

Fel,  Fly,  you  dog,  fly  !  [E.vit  Lisardo.']  I  must 
convince  her  of  my  faith.  Oh!  how  irresolute  is  a 
lover's  heart !    How  absolute  is  a  woman's  power ! 

Jn  vain  tue  strive  their  tyranny  to  quit ; 

In  vain  we  struggle,  for  we  must  submit.       [Exit. 

Scene  III. — The  Terriero  de  Passu. 

Enter  Colonel  Briton,  and  Isabella  veiled; 
GiBBY  a<  a  distance. 

Col.  B,  Then  you  say  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
wait  upon  you  home,  madam? 

Isa.  I  say,  it  is  inconsistent  with  my  circum- 
stances, colonel,  and  that  way  impossible  for  me  to 
admit  of  it. 

Col.B,  Consent  to  go  with  uie,  then.    I  lodge 
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at  one  Don  Frederick's,  a  merchant,  just  by  here: 
he  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  and  I  dare  confide  in  his 
secresy. 

Isa.  Ha!  does  he  lodge  there"!  Pray  heaven  1 
am  not  discovered.     {Aside.) 

Col.  B.  What  say  you,  my  charmer?  shall  we 
breakfast  together  ?  I  have  some  of  the  best  tea  in 
the  universe. 

,  Isa.  Pooh!  tea!  Is  that  the  best  treat  you  can 
give  a  lady  at  your  lodgings,  Colonel? 

Col.  B.  Well  hinted.  {Aside.)  No,  no,  no ;  I 
Lave  other  things  at  thy  service,  child. 

Jsa.  What  are  these  things,  pray? 

Col.  B.  My  heart,  soul,  and  body,  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

Isa.  Has  the  last  no  incumbrance  upon  it?  Can 
you  make  a  clear  title.  Colonel? 

Col.  B.  All  freehold,  child  ;  and  I'll  afford  thee 
a  very  good  bargain.     {Embraces  her.) 

Gibhy.  O'my  saul,  they  mak  muckle  words  about 
it.  Ise  sair  weary  with  standing;  Ise  e'en  take  a 
sleep.    {Aside.    Lies  down.') 

Isa.  If  I  take  a  lease,  it  mast  be  for  life.  Colonel. 

Col.  B.  Thou  shalt  have  me  as  long,  or  as 
little  time  as  thou  wilt,  my  dear.  Come,  let's 
to  my  lodging,  and  we'll  sign  and  seal  this  mi- 
nute. 

Isa.  Oh!  not  so  fast,  Colonel  ;  there  ate  many 
things  to  be  adjusted,  before  the  lawyer  and  the 
parson  comes. 

Col  B.  The  lawyer  and  parson?  No,  no,  you  lit- 
tle rogue ;  we  can  finish  our  affairs  without  the 
help  of  the  law,  or  the  gospel. 

Isa.  Indeed,  but  we  can't,  Colonel. 

Col  B.  Indeed!  Why,  hast  thou,  then, trepanned 
me  out  of  my  warm  bed  this  morning  for  nothing? 
Why,  this  is  shewing  a  man,  half-famished,  a  well- 
furnished  larder,  then  clapping  a  padlock  on  the 
door,  till  you  starve  him  quite. 
,  Isa.  If  you  can  find  in  your  heart  to  say  grace, 
Colonel,  you  shall  keep  the  key. 

Col.  B.  I  love  to  see  my  meat  before  I  give 
thanks,  madam  ;  therefore,  uncover  thy  face,  child, 
and  I'll  tell  thee  more  of  my  mind.     Ifl  like  you — 

Isa.  I  dare  not  risk  my  reputation  upon  your  ifs. 
Colonel,  and  so  adieu.    {Going.) 

Col.  B.  Nay,  nay,  nay;  we  must  not  part. 

Isa.  As  you  ever  hope  to  see  me  more,  suspend 
your  curiosity  now  ;  one  step  further  loses  me  for 
ever.  Shew  yourself  a  man  of  honour,  and  you 
shall  find  me  a  woman  of  honour. 

Col.  B.  Well,  for  once,  I'll  trust  to  a  blind  bar- 
gain, madam.  [^Kisses  her  hand.  Exit  Isabella.^  But 
I  shall  be  too  cunning  for  your  ladyship,  if  Gibby ' 
observes  my  orders.  Methinks,  these  intrigues, 
which  relate  to  themind,  are  very  insipid;  the  con- 
versation of  bodies  is  much  more  diverting.  Ha ! 
what  do  I  see?  my  rascal  asleep  !  Sirrah,  did  not  I 
charge  you  to  watch  the  lady?  aud  is  it  thus  you 
observe  my  orders,  you  dog?  {Kicks  Gibby,  who 
shrugs,  rubs  his  eyes,  and  yawns. ) 

Gibby.  That's  true,  and  like  yer  honour ;  but  I 
thought  when  yence  you  had  her  in  yer  ane  bonds, 
ye  might  a  ordered  her  yer  sel  well  enengh  without 
me,  an  ye  ken,  an  like  yer  honour. 

ColB.  Sirrah!  hold  your  impertinent  tongue, 
and  make  haste  after  her.  If  you  don't  bring  me 
some  account  of  her,  never  dare  to  see  my  face 
again.  \^Exit. 

Gibby.  Ay,  this  is  bony  wark,  indeed!  to  run 
three  hundred  mile  to  this  wicked  town,  and,  be- 
fore I  can  well  fill  my  weam,  to  be  sent  a  whore- 
hunting  after  this  black  she-devil !  What  gate  sail  I 
gang  to  speer  for  this  wutch  now?  Ah,  for  a  ruling- 
elder,  or  the  kirk's  treasurer,  or  his  mon;  I'd 
gar  my  master  mak  twa  o'this.  But  I  am  sure 
there's  na  sic  honest  people  here,  or  there  wud  na 
be  sa  mickle  sculddudrie. 


Enter  a  Soldier,  passing  aUmg, 

Good  mon,  did  ye  see  a  woman,  a  lady,  ony  gate 
here  awe  e'en  now  ? 

Sol.  Yes,  a  great  many.  What  kind  of  a  wo- 
man is  it  you  enquire  after? 

Gibby.  Geud  troth,  she's  nakenspekle  ;  she's  aw 
in  a  cloud. 

Sol.  What,  'tis  some  Highland  monster,  which 
you  brought  over  with  you,  t  suppose.  I  see  no 
such,  not  I.     Kenspekle,  quotha! 

Gibby.  Huly,  huly,  mon  ;  the  deel  pike  out  yer 
een,  and  then  y e'U  see  the  bater,  ye  Portiguise  tike. 

Sol.  What  says  the  fellow?    {Turns  to  Gibby.) 

Gibby.  Say  ?  I  say  I  am  a  better  fellow  than  e'er 
stude  upon  your  shanks  ;  and  gin  I  beer  mair  o'yer 
din,  deel  o'my  saul,  sir,  but  Ise  crack  your  croon. 

Sol.  Get  you  gone,  you  Scotch  rascal,  and  thank, 
your  heathen  dialect,  which  I  don't  understand, 
that  you  ha'n't  your  bones  broke. 

Gibby.  Ay,  an  ye  dinna  understond  a  Scotsman's 
tongue,  Ise  see  gin  ye  can  understond  a  Scotsman's 
gripe.  Wha's  the  better  mon  now,  sir?  {Lays 
hold  of  him,  strikes  up  his  heels,  and  gets  astride  over 
him.) 

ViOLANTE  crosses  the  stage,  Gibhy  jumps  from  the 
Soldier,  and  runs  up  to  Violante. 

I  vow,  madam,  but  I  am  glad  that  ye  and  I  are 
foregather'd.  \Exit  Soldier. 

Vio.  What  would  the  fellow  have? 

Gibby.  Nothing  away,  madam,  no  worth  yer 
heart ;  what  a  muckle  deal  o'mischief  had  you  like 
to  bring  upon  poor  Gibby  ! 

Vio.  The  man'  s  drunk. 

Gibby.  In  troth  am  I  not.  And  gin  I  had  no 
found  ye,  madam,  the  laird  knows  when  I  should ; 
for  my  master  bad  me  ne'er  gang  hame  without  ti- 
dings of  ye,  madam. 

Vio.  Sirrah,  get  about  your  business,  or  I'll  have 
your  bones  drubbed. 

Gibby.  Geud  faith,  my  maister  has  e'en  done  that 
t'yer  bonds,  madam. 

Vio.  Who  is  your  master,  sir? 

Gibby.  Mony  a  ane  speers  the  gate  they  ken  right 
weel.  It  is  no  salang  sen  ye  parted  wi'  him.  I 
wish  he  ken  ye  hafe  as  weel  as  ye  ken  him. 

Vio.  Poh !  the  creature's  mad,  or  mistakes  me 
for  somebody  else  ;  and  I  should  be  as  mad  as  he, 
to  talk  to  him  any  lodger. 

[Exit  into  Don  Pedro's  House. 

Enter  LISSARDO. 

Lis.  So;  she's  gone  home,  I  see.  What  did  that 
Scotch  fellow  want  with  her?  I'll  try  to  find  it  out; 
perhaps  I  may  discover  something  that  may  make 
my  master  friends  with  me  again. 

Gibby.  Are  ye  gone,  madam  ?  A  deel  scope  in 
yer  company  ;  for  I'm  as  weese  as  I  was.  But  I'll 
bide  and  see  wha's  house  it  is,  gin  I  can  meet  with 
ony  civil  body  to  speer  at.  {Turns  and  sees  Lis- 
sardo.)     My  lad,  wot  ye  wha  lives  here  1 

Lis.  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza. 

Gibby.  And  did  you  see  a  lady  gang  in  but  now ! 

Lis.  Yes,  I  did. 

Gibby.  And  d'ye  ken  her  tee? 

Lis.  It  was  Donna  Violante,  his  daughter.  What 
the  devil  makes  him  so  inquisitive  ?  Here  is  some- 
thing in  it,  that's  certain.  {Aside.)  'Tis  a  cold 
morning,  brother;  what  think  you  of  a  dram? 

Gibby.  In  troth,  very  weel,  sir. 

Lis.  You  seem  an  honest  fellow;  pr'ythee,  let's 
drink  to  our  better  acquaintance. 

Gibby.  Wi'  aw  my  heart,  sir;  gang  your  gate  to 
the  next  house,  and  Ise  follow  ye. 

Lis.  Come  along,  then.  [Exit. 

Gibby.  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza;  Donna  Vio- 
lante, his  daughter;  that's  as  right  as  my  teg,now> 
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Ise  need  na  mare ;  I'll  tak  a  drink,  and  tben  to  iny 
maister. 

ril  bring  him  news  will  mak  his  heart  full  blee ; 

Gin  he  rewards  it  not,  deel  pimp  for  me.        [Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. —  Violante's  Lodgings. 

JE^itfer  Isabella,  in  a  gay  temper,  arid  Violante, 
out  of  humour. 

Isa,  My  dear,  I  have  been  seeking  you  tbis  half 
boar,  to  tell  yoa  tbe  most  lacky  adventure. 

Vio.  And  you  bave  pitched  upon  the  most  un- 
lucky hour  for  it,  that  you  could  possibly  bave 
found  in  the  whole  four-and-twenty. 

Isa.  Hangunlucky  hours !  I  won't  think  of  them ; 
I  hope  all  my  misfortunes  are  past. 

Vio.  And  mine  all  to  come. 

Isa.  I  bave  seen  tbe  man  I  like. 

Vio.  And  I  have  seen  the  man  that  I  could  wish 
to  bate. 

Isa.  And  you  mast  assist  me  in  discovering  whe- 
ther he  can  like  me  or  not. 

Vio.  You  have  assisted  me  in  such  a  discovery 
already,  I  thank  ye. 

Isa.  What  say  you,  my  dear? 

Vio.  1  say,  I  am  very  unlucky  at  discoveries, 
Isabella  ;  I  have  too  lately  made  one  pernicious  to 
my  ease  ;  your  brother  is  false. 

Isa.  Impossible ! 

Vio.  Most  true. 

Isa.  Some  villain  has  traduced  him  to  yOQ. 

Vio,  No,  Isabella,  I  love  too  well  to  trust  tbe 
eyes  of  others ;  I  never  credit  tbe  ill-judging  world, 
or  form  suspicions  upon  vulgar  censures:  no;  Iliad 
ocular  proof  of  bis  ingratitude. 

Isa.  Then  I  am  most  unhappy.  My  brother  was 
the  only  pledge  of  faith  betwixt  us ;  if  be  has  for- 
feited your  favour,  I  bave  no  title  to  your  friend- 
ship. 

I^to.  You  wrong  my  friendship,  Isabella;  your 
own  merit  entitles  you  to  everything  within  my 
power. 

Isa.  Generous  maid  !  But  may  I  not  know  what 
grounds  you  have  to  think  my  brother  false  1 

Vio.  Another  time.  But,  tell  me,  Isabella;  bow 
can  I  serve  you? 

Isa.  Thus,  tben  : — The  gentleman  that  brought 
»ne  hither,  I  have  seen  and  talked  with  upon  the 
Terriero  de  Passa  this  morning ;  and  I  find  him  a 
man  of  sense,  generosity,  and  good-humour:  in 
short,  he  is  everything  (bat  I  could  like  for  a  hus- 
band ;  and  I  bave  dispatched  Mrs.  Flora  to  bring 
him  hither.  I  hope  you'll  forgive  the  liberty  I  bave 
taken. 

Vio.  Hither!   to  what  purpose? 

Isa.  To  the  great  universal  purpose,  matrimony. 

Vio.  Matrimony !  Why,  do  you  design  to  ask 
bim! 

Isa.  No,  Violante  ;  you  must  do  that  for  me. 

Vio.  I  thank  you  for  the  favour  you  design  me, 
but  desire  to  be  excused  :  I  manage  my  own  aftairs 
too  ill,  to  be  trusted  with  those  of  other  people. 
I  can't,  formy  life,  admire  your  conduct,  to  encou- 
rage a  person  altogether  unknown  to  you.  'Twas 
very  imprudent  to  meet  him  tbis  morning ;  but 
much  more  so  to  send  for  him  hither,  knowing  what 
inconvenienoy  you  have  already  drawn  upon  uie. 

Isa.  I  am  not  insensible  how  far  my  misfortunes 
have  embarrassed  you;  and,  if  you  please,  will  sa- 
crifice my  quiet  to  your  own. 

Vio.  Unkindly  urged  !  Have  I  not  preferred 
your  happiness  to  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  me? 

Isa.  I  know  thou  hast ;  tben  do  not  deny  me  tbis 
last  request,  when  a  few  hours,  perhaps,  may  ren- 
der ray  condition  able  to  clear  thy  fame,  and  bring 
my  brother  to  thy  feet  for  pardon. 


Vio.  I  wish  yoa  don't  repent  of  this  intrigue.  I 
suppose  he  knows  you  are  the  same  woman  that  he 
brought  in  here  last  night. 

Isa.  Not  a  syllable  of  that:  I  met  him  veiled  ; 
and,  to  prevent  his  knowing  the  house,  I  ordered 
Mrs.  Flora  to  bring  him  by  the  back-door  into  the 
garden. 

Vio.  The  very  way  which  Felix  comes  ;  if  tbey 
should  meet,  there  would  tie  fine  work.     Indeed,  _ 
my  dear,  I  can't  approve  of  your  design. 

Enter  Flora. 

Flora.  Madam,  the  Colonel  waits  your  pleasure. 

Vio.  How  durst  you  go  upon  such  a  message,^ 
mistress,  without  acquainting  me? 

Flora.  So;  I  am  huffed  for  everything. 

Isa.  'Tis  too  late  to  dispute  that,  now,  dear  Vio^ 
lante ;  I  acknowledge  tbe  rashness  of  tbe  action, 
but  consider  the  necessity  of  my  deliverance. 

Vio.  That,  indeed,  is  a  weighty  consideration  : 
well,  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

Isa,  In  tbe  next  room  I'll  give  you  instructions! 
In  the  meantime,  Mrs,  Flora,  shew  the  Colone 
into  this.       [Exeunt  Flora,  Isabella,  and  Violante 

Re-enter  Flora,  with  COLONEL  Briton. 

Flora.  The  lady  will  wait  on  you  presently,  sir.1 

lExitA 

Col.  B.  Very  well.  This  is  a  very  fruitful  soil : 
I  have  not  been  here  quite  four  and-t wen ty  hours, 
and  I  have  three  intrigues  upon  my  bands  already  ; 
but  I  bate  the  chase,  without  partaking  of  the 
game. 

Re-enter  Violante,  veiled. 
Ha!  a  fine-sized  woman  ;  pray,  heaven,  she  prove' 
handsome.     (Aside.)     I  am  come  to  obey  your' 
ladyship's  commands. 

vio.  Are  you  sure  of  that.  Colonel  1 

CoL  B,  If  you  be  not  very  unreasonable,  indeed, 
madam.  A  man  is  but  a  man.  (Takes  her  hand^ 
and  kisses  it. ) 

Vio.  Nay,  we  bave  no  time  for  compliments, 
Colonel. 

Col.B.  I  understand  you,  madam.  Montrezmoi 
voire  chambre.     (  Takes  her  in  his  arms. ) 

Vio.  Nay,  nay,  bold,  Colonel  ;  my  bed-chamber 
is  not  to  be  entered,  without  a  certain  purcliase. 

Col.B.  Purchase!  Humph!  this  is  some  kept 
mistress,  I  suppose,  who  industriously  lets  out  her 
leisure  hours.  ( Asid^e.)  Look  you,  madam,  yoa 
must  consider  we  soldiers  are  not  overstocked  with 
money;  but  we  make  ample  satisfaction  in  lover 
we  bave  a  world  of  courage  upon  our  hands  now,  t. 
you  know.  Ihen,  pr'ythee  use  a  conscience,  and  I 
I'll  try  if  my  pocket  can  come  up  to  your  price. 

Vio.  Nay,  don't   give   yourself  the   trouble   of  I 
drawing  your  purse,  Colonel ;  my  design  is  levelled 
at  your  person,  if  that  be  at  your  own  disposal. 

Col.  B.  Ay,  that  it  is ;  faith,  madam,  and  I'll 
settle  it  as  firmly  upon  (bee — 

Vio.  As  law  can  do  it? 

Col.  B.  Hang  law  in  love  affairs ;  thou  shaft  have 
right  and  title  to  it  out  of  pure  inclination.  A  ma- 
trimonial bint  again.     (Aside.) 

Vio.  Then  you  have  an  aversion  to  matrimony. 
Colonel?  Did  you  never  see  a  woman,  in  all  youn 
travels,  that  you  could  like  for  a  wife? 

Col.  B.  A  very  odd  question.  (Aside.)  Do  yow 
really  expect  that  I  should  speak  truth,  now? 

Vio.  I  do,  if  you  expect  to  be  dealt  with,  Co-' 
louel. 

Col.  B.  Why,  then,  yea. 

Vio.  Is  she  in  your  country,  or  this? 

Col.  B.Th'is  is  avery  pretty  kind  of  a  catechism!— 
(^Aside.)     In  this  town,  I  believe,  madam. 

Vio.  Her  name  is — 

Col.  B.  Ay,  how  is  ohe  call'd,  madam  ? 
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Vio.  Nay,  I  ask  you  tliaf,  sii*. 

Col.  B.  Oh,  oh  !  why,  she  is  called — Pray,  ma- 
'dam,  how  is  it  you  spell  your  name? 

Vio.  Oh,  Colonel !  I  am  not  the  happy  woman, 
nor  do  I  wish  it. 

Col.B.  No!  I  am  sorry  for  that.  What  the 
devil  does  she  mean  by  all  these  questions?  {Aside.) 

Vio.  Come,  Colonel,  for  once  be  sincere }  per- 
;ha]).s  you  may  not  repent  it- 
Co/.  B.  This  is  like  to  be  but  a  silly  adventure ; 
here's  so  much  sincerity  required.  {Aside.}  Faith, 
madam,  I  have  an  inclination  to  sincerity  ;  but  I'm 
afraid  you'll  call  my  manners  in  question. 

Vio.  Not  at  all ;  I  prefer  truth  before  compli- 
ment, in  this  affair. 

Col.  B.  Why,  then,  to  be  plain  with  you,  ma- 
dam, a  lady  last  night  wounded  my  heart  by  »  fall 
from  a  window,  whose  person  I  could  be  content 
to  take,  as  my  father  took  my  mother,  till  death  do 
us  part ;  but  whom  she  is,  or  how  distinguished, 
whether  maid,  wife,  or  widow,  I  can't  inform  you. 
Perhaps  you  are  shel 

Vio.  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspence,!  am  not  she, 
but  I  can  give  you  an  account  of  her.  That  lady  is 
a  maid  of  condition,  has  ten  thousand  pounds;  and, 
if  you  are  a  single  man,  her  person  and  fortune  are 
at  jour  service. 

Col.B.  I  accept  the  offer  with  the  highest  trans- 
ports ;  but  say,  my  charming  angel,  art  thou  not  she? 
{Offers  to  embrace  her.) 

Vio.  Once  again,  Colonel,!  tell  you  T  am  not 
she;  but  at  six  this  evening  you  shall  find  her  on 
the  Terriero  de  Passa,  with  a  white  handkerchief 
in  her  hand.  Get  a  priest  ready,  and  you  know 
the  rest. 

Col.  B.  I  shall  infallibly  observe  your  directions, 
madam. 

Re-enter  Flora,  hastily,  and  whispers  Violante, 
who  starts,  and  seems  surprised, 

Vio.  Ha!  Felix  crossing  the  garden,  say  you? 
what  shall  I  do  now  ? 

Cof.  iJ.  You  seem  surprised,  madam. 

Vio.  Oh,  Colonel!  my  father  is  coming  hither; 
and  if  he  finds  you  here  I  am  ruined. 

Col.  B.  Odslife,  madam  !  thrust  me  anywhere. 
Can't  I  go  out  this  way? 

Vio.  No,  no,  no ;  he  comes  that  way.  How 
shall  I  prevent  their  meeting?  Here,  here;  step 
into  my  bed-chamber. 

Col.B.  Oh  !  the  best  place  in  the  world,  madam. 

Vio.  And  be  still,  as  you  value  her  you  love. 
Don't  stir  till  you've  notice,  as  ever  you  hope  to 
have  her  in  your  arms. 

Col.  B.  On  that  condition,  I'll  not  breathe.  \^Exit. 

Enter  Felix. 

Fel.  I  wonder  where  this  dog  of  a  servant  is  all 
this  while!  But  she  is  at  home,  I  find.  Howcoldly 
she  regards  me  !  {Aside.)  You  look,  "Violante,  as 
if  the  sight  of  me  were  troublesome  to  you. 

Vio.  Can  I  do  otherwise,  when  you  have  the  as- 
surance to  approach  me,  after  what  I  saw  to-day? 

Fel.  Assurance  !  rather  call  it  good-nature,  after 
what  I  heard  last  night.  But  such  regard  to  honour 
have  I  in  my  love  to  you,  I  cannot  bear  to  be  sus- 
pected, nor  suffer  you  to  entertain  false  notions  of 
my  truth,  without  endeavouring  to  convince  you  of 
my  innocence;  so  much  good-nature  have  I  more 
than  you,' Violante.  Pray  give  me  leave  to  ask 
your  woman  one  question  ;  my  man  assures  me  she 
was  the  person  you  saw  at  my  lodgings. 

Flora.  I  confess  it,  madam,  and  ask  your  pardon. 

Vio,  Impudent  baggage!  not  to  undeceive  me 
sooner!  What  business  could  you  have  there? 

Fel.  Lissardo  and  she,  it  seems,  imitate  you 
and  I. 


Flora.  I  love  to  follow  the  example  of  my  bet- 
ters, madam. 

Fel.  I  hope  I  am  justified — 

Vio.  Since  we  are  to  part,  Felix,  there  needs  no 
justification. 

Fel.  Methinks  you  talk  of  parting  as  a  thing  in- 
different to  you.  Can  you  forget  how  I  nave 
loved? 

Vio.  I  wish  I  could  forget  my  own  passion,  I 
should  with  less  concern  remember  your's.  But, 
for  Mrs.  Flora— 

Fd.  You  must  forgive  her.  Must,  did  I  say?  I 
fear  I  have  no  power  to  impose,  though  the  injury 
was  done  tome. 

Vio.  'Tis  harder  to  pardon  an  injury  done  to 
what  we  love  than  to  ourselves;  but,  at  your  re- 
quest, Felix,  I  do  forgive  her.  Go,  watch  my  fa- 
ther, Flora,  lest  he  should  awake,  and  surprise  us. 

Flora.  Yes,  madam.  \^Exit. 

Fel.  Dost  thou,  then,  love  me,  Violante? 

Vio.  What  need  of  repetition  from  my  tongue, 
when  every  look  confesses  what  you  ask? 

Fel.  Oh!  let  no  man  judge  of  love  but  those 
who  feel  it !  what  wondrous  magic  lies  in  one  kind 
look  !  One  tender  word  destroys  a  lover's  rage,  and 
melts  his  fiercest  passion  into  soft  complaint.  Oh  ! 
the  window,  Violante ;  wouldst  thou  but  clear  that 
one  suspicion! 

Vio.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  of  that,  my  Felix ;  a 
little  time  shall  bring  thee  perfect  satisfaction. 

Fel.  Well,  Violante,  on  condition  you  think  no 
more  of  a  monastery,  I'll  wait  with  patience  for  this 
mighty  secret. 

Vio.  Ah,  Felix !  love  generally  gets  the  better 
of  religion  in  us  women.  Resolutions  made  in  the 
heat  of  passion  ever  dissolve  upon  reconciliation. 

Re-enter  Flora,  hastily. 

Flora.  Oh,  madam,  madam,  madam!  my  lord, 
your  father,  has  been  in  the  house,  and  locked  the 
back  door,  and  comes  muttering  to  himself  this 
way. 

Vio.  Then  we  are  caught.  Now,  Felix,  we  are 
undone. 

Fel.  Heaven  forbid  !  This  is  most  unlucky !  Let 
me  step  into  your  bed-chamber,  he  won't  look  un- 
der the  bed ;  there  I  may  conceal  myself.  {Runs 
to  the  door,  and  pushes  it  open  a  little.) 

Vio.  No,  no,  Felix,  that's  no  safe  place ;  my  fa- 
ther often  goes  thither;  and,  should  you  cough,  or 
sneeze,  we  are  lost. 

Fel.  Either  my  eye  deceived  me,  or  I  saw  a  man 
within.     I'll  watch  him  close.     {Aside.) 

Flora.  Oh,  invention,  invention!  I  have  it,  ma- 
dam. Here,  here,  sir :  off  with  your  sword,  and 
I'll  fetch  you  a  disguise.  [^Exit. 

Fel.  She  shall  deal  with  the  devil,  if  she  conveys 
him  out  without  my  knowledge.     {Aside.) 

Vio.  Bless  me  !  how  I  tremble ! 

Re-enter  Flora,  with  a  riding-hood. 

Flora.  Here,  sir,  put  on  this.  Be  sure  yon  don't 
speak  a  word. 

Fel.  Not  for  the  Indies.     {Puts  on  the  hood.) 
Fed.  { Within.)    Why,  how  came  the  garden- 
door  open  ? 

.Enter  Don  Pedro. 

Ha  !  how  now?  Who  have  we  here? 

Flora.  'Tis  my  mother,  and  please  yon,  sir.  {She 
and  Felix  curtsey.) 

Fed.  Yonr  mother !  By  St.  Andrew,  she's  a 
strapper!  why,  you  are  a  dwarf  to  her.  How 
many  children  have  you,  good  woman? 

Vio.  Oh,  if  he  speaks  we  are  lost !     {Aside.) 

Flora.  Oh !  dear  seignior,  she  cannot  hear  you-; 
she  has  been  deaf  these  twenty  years. 
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Ped.  Alas,  poor  woman !  Why,  yon  muffle  her 
up  as  if  she  was  blind,  too ;  turn  up  her  hood. 

Vio.  Undone  for  ever !  St.  Antony  forbid.  {Aside.) 

Oh,  sir!  she  has  the  dreadfullest  unlucky  eyes 

Pray  don't  look  upon  them;  I  made  her  keep  her 
hood  shut  on  purpose,    Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

Ped.  Eyes  \  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  her 
eyes'? 

Flora.  My  poor  mother,  sir,  is  much  afflicted 
with  the  colic ;  and,  about  two  months  ago,  she  had 
it  grievously  in  her  stomach,  and  was  over-per- 
suaded to  take  a  dram  of  filthy  English  Geneva, 
which  immediately  flew  np  into  her  head,  and  cans- 
edsuch  a  defluxion  in  her  eyes,  that  she  couldnever 
since  liear  the  day-light. 

Ped.  Say  you  so?  Poor  woman !  Well,  make 
her  sit  down,  Violante,  and  give  her  a  glass  of  wine. 

Vio.  Let  her  daughter  give  her  a  glass  below, 
sir ;  for  my  part,  she  has  frighten'dme  so,  I  sha'n't 
be  myself  these  two  hours .  I  am  sure  her  eyes  are 
evil  eyes. 

Ped.  Well,  well,  do  so.  Evil  eyes!  there  are 
no  evil  eyes,  child. 

Flora.  Come  along,  mother.    {Speaks  aloud.) 

Ped.  Good  bye,  good  woman. 

[^Exeunt  Felix  and  Flora. 

Vio.  I'm  glad  he's  gone.    (Aside.) 

Ped.  Hast  thou  heard  the  news,  Violante? 

Vio.  What  news,  sir  ? 

Ped.  Why,  Vasquez  tells  me,  that  Don  Lopez's 
daughter,  Isabella,  is  run  away  from  her  father; 
that  lord  has  very  ill  fortune  with  his  children. 
Well,  I'm  glad  my  daughter  has  no  inclination  to 
mankind,  that  my  house  is  plagued  with  no  suitors. 
{Aside.) 

Vio.  This  is  the  first  word  I  ever  beard  of  it :  I 
pity  her  frailty. 

Ped.  Well  said,  Violante.  Next  week  I  intend 
thy  happiness  shall  begin. 

Re-enter  Flora. 

Vio.  I  don't  intend  to  stay  so  long,  thank  you, 
papa.    {Aside.) 

Ped.  My  lady  abbess  writes  word  she  longs  to 
see  thee,  and  has  provided  everything  in  order  for 
thy  reception.  Thou  wilt  lead  a  happy  life,  my 
girl,  fifty  times  before  that  of  matrimony ;  where 
an  extravagant  coxcomb  might  make  a  beggar  of 
thee,  or  an  ill-natured  surly  dog  break  thy  heart. 

Flora.  Break  her  heart !  She  had  as  good  have 
her  bones  broke  as  to  be  a  nun ;  I  am  sure  I  had 
rather,  of  the  two.  (Aside.)  You  are  wondrous 
kind,  sir ;  but,  if  I  had  such  a  father,  I  know  what 
I  would  do. 

Ped.  Why,  what  would  you  do,  minx  ?  ha  ? 

Flora.  I  would  tell  him  I  had  as  good  a  right  and 
title  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  end  of  the  crea- 
tion, as  he  had. 

Ped.  You  would,  mistress!  who  the  devil  doubts 
it?  A  good  assurance  is  a  chambermaid's  coat  of 
arms ;  and  lying  and  contriving,  the  supporters. 
Your  inclinations  are  on  tiptoe,  it  seems.  If  I  were 
your  father,  housewife,  I'd  have  a  penance  enjoin- 
ed you,  so  strict,  that  you  should  not  be  able  to  tnrn 
you  in  3'our  bed  for  a  month.  You  are  enough  to 
spoil  your  lady,  housewife,  if  she  had  not  abundance 
of  devotion. 

Vio.  Fie,  Flora!  are  you  not  ashamed  to  talk 
thus  to  my  father?  You  said,  yesterday,  you  would 
be  glad  to  go  with  me  into  the  monastery. 

Flora.  Did  I  ?  I  told  a  great  lie,  then. 

Ped.  She  go  with  thee !  No,  no ;  she's  enough  to 
debauch  the  whole  convent.  Well,  child,  remem- 
ber what  I  said  to  thee  :  next  week — 

Vio.  Ay,  and  what  I  am  to  do  this,  too.  {Aside.) 
I  am  all  obedience,  sir;  I  care  not  how  soon  I 
change  my  condition. 

Ped.  Well  said,  Violante.    Well,  child,  I  am 


going  into  the  country  for  two  or  three  days,  to  set- 
tle some  affairs  with  thy  uncle ;  and  when  I  return, 
we'll  provide  for  thy  happiness,  child.  Goodbye, 
Violante ;  take  care  of  thyself. 

l_Exeunt  Don  Pedro  and  Violante. ; 
Flora.  So;  now  for  the  Colonel.    Hist,  hist! 
Colonel ! 

Re-enter  Colonel  Briton. 

Col.  B.  Is  the  coast  clear? 

Flora.  Yes,  if  you  can  climb  ;  for  you  must  get< 
over  the  wash-house,  and  jump  from  the  garden-i 
wall  into  the  street. 

Col.  B.  Nay,  nay,  I  don't  value  my  neck,  if  myi 
incognita  answers  but  thy  lady's  promise. 

\_Exeunt  Colonel  Briton  and  Flora. 

Re-enter  Felix. 
Fel.  I  have  lain  perdue  under  the  stairs,  till  I 
watched  the  old  man  out.  (  Violante  opens  the  door.) 
'Sdeath,  I  am  prevented.  [^Exitd 

Re-enter  Violante. 

Vio.  Now  to  set  my  prisoner  at  liberty.  {Goe» 
to  the  door  where  the  Colonel  was  hid.)  Sir,  sir, 
you  may  appear. 

Re-enter  Felix,  follotving  her. 

Fel.  May  he  so,  madam?  I  had  cause  for  my 
suspicion,  I  find.    Treacherous  woman  ! 

Vio,  Ha!  Felix  here!  Nay,  then  all's  discover-i 
ed.     {Aside.) 

Fel.  {Draws.)  Villain,  whoever  thou  art,  comei 
out,  I  charge  thee !  and  take  the  reward  of  thyi 
adulterous  errand. 

Vio.  What  shall  I  say?  Nothing  but  the  secret, 
which  I  have  sworn  to  keep,  can  reconcile  this 
quarrel.    {Aside.) 

Fel.  A  coward!  Nay,  then,  I'll  fetch  you  out. 
Think  not  to  hide  thyself:  no;  by  St.  Anthony! 
an  altar  should  not  protect  thee.  ^Exit. 

Vio.  Defend  me,  heaven!  What  shall  I  do?  I 
must  discover  Isabella,  or  here  will  be  murder.i 
{Aside.) 

Re-enter  Flora. 

Flora.  I  have  helped  the  Colonel  oflf  clear,  ma-* 

dam.  lExitd 

Vio.  Say  est  thou  so,  my  girl?  Then  I  am  armed.* 

Re-enter  Felix. 

Fel.  Where  has  the  devil,  in  compliance  to  your, 
sex,  conveyed  him  from  my  resentment? 

Vio.  Him !  whom  do  you  mean,  my  dear,  in-t 
quisitive  spark?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  will  you  never  leave 
these  jealous  whims?  '. 

Fel.  Will  you  never  cease  to  impose  upon  mel  ' 

Vio.  You  impose  upon  yourself,  my  dear.  Do! 
you  think  I  did  not  see  you?  Yes,  I  did ;  and  re-* 
solved  to  put  this  trick  upon  you. 

Fel.  Trick! 

Vio.  Yes ;  trick.  I  knew  you'd  take  the  hint^ 
and  soon  relapse  into  your  wonted  error.  How 
easily  your  jealousy  is  fired !  I  shall  have  a  blessed 
life  with  31OU. 

Fel.  Was  there  nothing  in  it,  then,  but  only  to 
try  me? 

Vio.  Won't  you  believe  your  eyes? 

Fel.  My  eyes !  no,  nor  my  ears,  nor  any  of  my' 
senses ;  for  they  have  all  deceived  me.  Well,  I 
am  convinced  that  faith  is  as  necessary  in  love  as 
in  religion ;  for  the  moment  a  man  lets  a  woman 
know  her  conquest,  be  resigns  his  senses,  and  seet^ 
nothing  but  what  she'd  have  him. 

Vio.  And  as  soon  as  that  man  finds  his  love  re- 
turned, she  becomes  as  errant  a  slave  as  if  she  had 
already  said  after  the  priest.  ^ 

Fel.  The  priest,  Violante,  would  dissipate  those 
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fears  which  cause  these  qaarrels  :  when  wilt  thou 
make  me  happy? 

Vio.  To-morrow  I  will  tell  thee ;  my  father  is 
gone  for  two  or  three  days  to  my  uncle's  :  we  have 
time  enough  to  finish  our  affairs.  But,  pr'ythee, 
leave  me  now,  lest  some  accident  should  bring  my 
father. 

Fel.  To-morrow,  then. 
Fly  swift,  ye  hours  and  bring  to-morrow  on! 
But  must  I  leave  you  now,  my  Violante  1 

Vio.  You  must,  my  Felix.  "We  soon  shall  meet 
to  part  no  more. 

Fel.  Oh,  rapt'rous  sounds!  Charming  woman ! 
Thy  words  and  looks  have  fiU'd  my  heart 
With  joy,  and  left  no  room  for  jealousy. 
Do  thou,  like  me,  each  doubt  and  fear  remove. 
And  all  to  come  be  confidence  and  love.     [^Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — Frederick's  House. 
Enter  Felix  and  FREDERICK. 
Fel.  This  hour  has  been  propitious  !  I  am  recon- 
ciled to  Violante,  and  you  assure  me  Antonio  is 
out  of  danger. 
Fred.  Your  satisfaction  is  doubly  mine. 

Enter  LiSSARBO. 

Fel.  What  haste  you  made,  sirrah,  to  bring  me 
word  if  Violante  went  home. 

Lis.  I  can  give  you  very  good  reasons  for  my 
stay,  sir.    Yes,  sir  ;  she  went  home. 

Fred.  Oh !  your  master  knows  that,  for  he  has 
been  there  himself,  Lissardo. 

Lis.  Sir,  may  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  ear? 

Fel.  What  have  you  to  say? 

(  Whispers,  and  Felix  seems  uneasy.^ 

Fred.  Ha!  Felix  changes  colour  at  Lissardo's 
news.    What  can  it  be  1 

Fel.  A  Scotch  footman,  that  belongs  to  Colonel 
Briton,  an  acquaintance  of  Frederick's,  say  youl 
The  devil !  If  she  be  false,  by  heaven !  I'll  trace 
her.  (  Whispers  Lis.  and  sends  him  off.)  Tr'ythee, 
Frederick,  do  you  know  one  Colonel  Briton,  a 
Scotchman  1 

Fred.  Yes.    Why  do  you  ask  mel 

Fel.  Nay,  no  great  matter  :  but  my  man  tells  me 
that  he  has  had  some  little  difference  with  a  servant 
of  his,  that's  all. 

Fred.  He  is  a  good,  harmless,  innocent  fellow  ; 
I  am  sorry  for  it.  The  Colonel  lodges  in  my  house ; 
I  knew  him  formerly  in  England,  and  met  him  here 
by  accident  last  night,  and  gave  him  an  invitation 
home.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  good  estate,  besides 
his  commission ;  of  excellent  principles,  and  strict 
honour,  I  assure  you. 

Fel.  Is  he  a  man  of  intrigue'? 

Fred.  Like  other  men,  I  suppose.  Here  he  comes. 

Enter  COLONEL  Briton. 
Colonel,  I  began  to  think  I  had  lost  you. 

Col.  B.  And  not  without  some  reason,  if  you 
knew  all. 

Fel.  There's  no  danger  of  a  fine  gentleman's  being 
lost  in  this  town,  sir. 

Col.  B,  That  compliment  don't  belong  to  me,  sir ; 
but,  I  assure  you,  I  have  been  very  near  being  run 
away  with. 

Fred.  Who  attempted  it? 

Col.  B.  Faith !  I  know  not ;  only,  that  she  is  a 
charming  woman ;  I  mean,  as  much  as  I  saw  of  her. 

Fel.  My  heart  swells  with  apprehension.  (Aside.) 
Some  accidental  rencontre^ 

Fred.  A  tavern,  I  suppose,  adjusted  the  matter. 

Col.  B.  A  tavern"!  No,  no,  sir,  she  is  above  that 
rank,  I  assure  you ;  this  nymph  sleeps  in  a  velvet 
bed,  and.  lodgings  every  way  agreeable. 
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Fel.  How?  a  velvet  bed!  (Aside.)    I  thought 
you  said  but  now,  sir,  you  knew  her  not. 
Col.  B.  No  more  I  don't,  sir. 
Fel.  How  came  you,  then,  so  well  acquainted 
with  her  bed? 

Fred.  Ay,  ay!  come,  come,  unfold. 
Col.  B.  Why,  then,  you  must  know,  gentlemen, 
that  I  was  conveyed  to  her  lodgings,  by  one  of 
Cupid's  emissaries,  called  a  chambermaid,  in  a 
chair,  through  fifty  blind  alleys,  who,  by  the  help 
of  a  key,  let  me  into  a  garden. 

Fel.  'Sdeath !  a  garden !  This  must  be  Violante's 
garden.  (Aside.) 

Col.  B.  From  thence  conducted  me  into  a  spa- 
cious room,  told  me  her  lady  would  wait  on  me 
presently;  so,  without  unveiling,  modestly  with- 
drew. 

Fel.   D n   her  modesty !    this    was    Flora. 

(Aside.) 

Fred.  Well,  how  then.  Colonel  1 
Col.  B.  Then,  sir,  immediately  from  another 
door  issued  forth  a  lady,  armed  at  both  eyes,  from 
whence  such  showers  of  darts  fell  around  me,  that 
had  I  not  been  covered  with  the  shield  of  another 
beauty,  I  had  infallibly  fallen  a  martyr  to  her 
charms  ;  for,  you  must  know,  I  just  saw  her  eyes 
— eyes,  did  I  say?  No,  no,  hold,  I  saw  but  one 
eye  ;  though,  I  suppose,  it  had  a  fellow  equally  as 
killing.  . 

Fel.  But  how  came  you  to  see  her  bed,  sir? 
'Sdeath !  this  expectation  gives  a  thousand  racks. 
(Aside.) 

Col.  B.  Why,  upon  her  maid's  giving  notice 
her  father  was  coming,  she  thrust  me  into  the  bed- 
chamber. 
Fel.  Upon  her  father's  coming? 
Col.  B.  Ay,  so  she  said ;  but,  putting  my  ear  to 
the  key-hole  of  the  door,  I  found  it  was  another 
lover. 

Fel.  Confound  the  jilt!  'Twas  she  without  dis- 
pute.   (Aside.) 

Fred.  Ah,  poor  Colonel!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Col.B.  I  discovered  they  had  had  a  quarrel,  but 
whether  they  were  reconciled  or  not,  I  can't  tell ; 
for  the  second  alarm  brought  the  father  in  good 
earnest,  and  had  like  to  have  made  the  gentleman 
and  I  acquainted;  but  she  found  some  other  strata- 
gem to  convey  him  out. 

Fel.  Contagion  seize  her,  and  make  her  body 
ugly  as  her  soul !  There  is  nothing  left  to  doubt  of 
now.  'Tis  plain 'twas  she.  (Fred,  and  Col.  laugh.) 
Sure  he  knows  me,  and  takes  this  method  to  insult 
me.    'Sdeath!  I  cannot  bear  it.  (Aside.) 

Fred.  So  when  she  had  dispatched  her  old  lover, 
she  paid  you  a  visit  in  her  bed-chamber;  ha. 
Colonel? 

Col.  B,  No,  plague  take  the  impertinent  puppy, 
he  spoiled  my  diversion  ;  I  saw  her  no  more. 

Fel.  Very  fine  !    Give  me  patience,  heaven,  or  I 
shall  burst  with  rage.  (Aside.) 
Fred.  That  was  hard. 

Col.  B.  Nay,  what  was  worse — but,  sir,  dear  sir, 
do  hearken  to  this.  (To  Felix.)  The  nymph  that? 
introduced  me,  conveyed  me  out  again  over  the  top. 
of  a  high  wall,  where  I  ran  the  danger  of  having- 
my  neck  broke,  for  the  father,  it  seems,  had  locked 
the  door  by  which  I  entered. 

Fel.  That  way  I  missed  him.  D — n  her  inven- 
tion. (Aside.)  Pray,  Colonel,  (Col.  and  Felix 
laugh) — ha,  ha,  ha!  it's  very  pleasant,  ha,  ha ! — was 
this  the  same  lady  you  met  upon  the  Terriero  de 
Passa  this  morning? 

Col.B.  Faith!  I  can't  tell,  sir;  T  had  a  design  to 
know  who  that  lady  was,  but  my  dog  of  a  footman, 
whom  I  had  ordered  to  watch  her  home,  fell  fast 
asleep.  I  gave  him  a  good  beating  for  his  neglect, 
and  I  have  never  seen  the  rascal  since. 
Fred.  Here  he  comes. 
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[Act  V. 


Enter  GiBBY. 

Col.  B.  Where  have  you  been,  sirrah  ? 

Gibhy.  Truth  !  Ise  been  seeking  ye,  and  lik  yer 
honour,  these  twa  hoors  and  mair.  I  bring  thee 
glad  teedings,  sir. 

Col.  B.  What,  have  you  found  the  lady? 

Gibby.  Geud  faith,  ha'  I  sir;  and  she's  called 
Donna  Violante,  and  her  parent  Don  Pedro  de 
Mendoza;  and,  gin  ye  will  gang  wi'  me,  and  lik 
yer  honour,  Ise  make  ye  ken  the  hoose  right 
weel. 

Fel.  Oh,  torture,  torture!  (Aside.) 

Col.  B.  Ha !  Violante !  That's  the  lady's  name 
of  the  house  where  my  incognita  is:  sure,  it  could 
not  be  her  ;  at  least,  it  was  not  the  same  house,  I 
am  confident.     (Aside.) 

Fred.  Violante?  'Tis  false;  I  would  not  have 
you  credit  him,  Colonel. 

Gibby.  The  deel  burst  my  bladder,  sir,  gin  I 
lee. 

Fel.  Sirrah,  I  say  yoa  do  lie,  and  I'll  make  you 
eat  it,  you  dog;  (kicks  him)  and  if  your  master  will 
justify  you — 

Col.  B,  Not  I,  faith,  sir!  I  answer  for  no- 
body's lies  but  my  own.  If  you  please,  kick  him 
again. 

Gibhy.  But  gin  he  does,  Ise  na  tak  it,  sir,  gin 
he  was  a  thousand  Spaniards.  (Walks  about  in  a 
passion. ) 

Col.  B.  I  owed  you  a  beating,  sirrah,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  this  gentleman  for  taking  the  trouble  oft' 
my  hands  ;  therefore,  say  no  more,  d'ye  hear,  sir? 
(Apart  to  Gibhy.) 

Gibby.  Troth  de  I,  sir,  and  feel  tee. 

Fred.  This  must  be  a  mistake,  Colonel  ;  for  I 
know  Violante  perfectly  well,  and  I  am  certain  she 
would  not  meet  you  upon  the  Terriero  de  Passa. 

Col.  B.  Don't  be  too  positive,  Frederick.  Now 
I  have  some  reasons  to  believe  it  was  that  very 
lady. 

Fel.  You'll  very  much  oblige  me,  sir,  if  you'd  let 
me  know  these  reasons.' 

Col.  B.  Sir ! 

Fel.  Sir,  I  say  I  have  aright  to  inquire  into  these 
reasons  you  speak  of. 

Col.  B.  Ha,  ha !  really,  sir,  I  cannot  conceive 
how  you,  or  any  man,  can  have  a  right  to  inquire 
into  my  thoughts. 

Fel.  Sir,  I  have  a  right  to  everything  that  relates 
to  Violante.  And  he  that  traduces  her  fame,  and 
refuses  to  give  his  reason  for  it,  is  a  villain.  (Draws.) 

Col.  B.  What  the  devil  have  I  been  doing?  Now 
blisters  on  ray  tongue  by  dozens!     (Aside.) 

Fred.  Pr'ythee,  Felix,  don't  quarrel  till  you 
know  for  what :  this  is  all  a  mistake,  I'm  positive. 

Col.  B.  Look  you,  sir,  that  I  dare  draw  my  sword, 
I  think  will  admit  of  no  dispute.  But  though  fight- 
ing's my  trade,  I'm  not  in  love  with  it,  and  think 
it  more  honourable  to  decline  this  business  than 
pursue  it.  This  may  be  a  mistake  ;  however,  I'll 
give  you  my  honour  never  to  have  any  aifair, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  Violante,  provided  she 
is  your  Violante  ;  but  if  there  should  happen  to  be 
another  of  that  name,  I  hope  you  will  not  engross 
all  the  Violantes  in  the  kingdom. 

Fel.  Your  vanity  has  given  me  sufficient  reason 
to  believe  I'm  not  mistaken.  I'll  not  be  imposed 
upon,  sir. 

Col.  B.  Nor  I  be  bullied,  sir. 

Fel.  Bullied !  'Sdeath  !  such  another  word,  and 
I'll  nail  thee  to  the  wall. 

Col.  B.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Spaniard  7  (Draws.) 

Gibby.  (Draws.)  Say  na  mair,  mon.  O' my  saul, 
here's  twa  to  twa.  Dinna  fear,  sir,  Gibby  stonds 
by  ye  for  the  honour  of  Scotland.  (Vapours  about.) 

Fred.  (Interposes.)  By  St.  Anthony  !  you  sha'n't 
fight  on  bare  suspicion :  be  certain  of  the  injury, 
and  then— 


Fel.  That  I  will  this  moment ;  and  then,  sir,  I 
hope  you  are  to  be  found. 

Col.  B.  Whenever  you  please,  sir.    [^Exit  Felix. 

Gibby.  'Sdeath!  sir,  there  ne'er  was  a  Scots- 
man yet  that  sham'd  to  shew  his  face.  (Struts 
about. ) 

Fred.  So,  quarrels  spring  up  like  mushrooms,  in 
a  minute.  Violante  and  he  were  but  just  reconciled, 
and  you  have  furnished  him  with  fresh  matter  of 
falling  out  again  ;  and  I  am  certain,  Colonel,  Gibby 
is  in  the  wrong. 

Gibby.  Gin  I  be,  sir,  the  mon  that  tauld  me  leed  ; 
and  gin  he  did,  the  deel  be  my  landlord,  hell  my 
winter-quarters,  and  a  rope  my  winding-sheet,  gin 
I  dee  not  lick  him  as  long  as  I  can  baud  a  stick  in 
my  bond,  now  see  ye. 

Col.  B.  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  have  said,  for  the 
lady's  sake  :  but  who  could  divine  that  she  was  his 
mistress?     Pr'ylhee,  who  is  this  warm  spark? 

Fred.  He  is  the  son  of  one  of  our  grandees, 
named  Don  Lopez  de  Pimentell,  a  ver}'  honest 
gentleman  ;  but  something  passionate  in  what 
relates  to  his  love.  He  is  an  only  sou,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  one  reason  for  indulging  his 
passion. 

Col.  B.  When  parents  have  but  one  child,  they 
either  make  a  madman  or  a  fool  of  him. 

Fred.  He  is  not  the  only  child;  he  has  a  sister  ; 
but  I  think,  through  the  severity  of  his  father,  who 
would  have  married  her  against  her  inclination,  she 
has  made  her  escape  ;  and,  notwithstanding  he  has 
offered  five  hundred  pounds,  he  can  get  no  tidings 
of  her. 

Col.  B.  Hal  how  long  has  she  been  missing? 

Fred.  Nay,  but  since  last  night,  it  seems. 

Col.B.  Last  night?  The  very  time  !  (Aside.) 
How  went  she? 

Fred.  Nobody  can  tell;  they  conjecture,  through 
the  window. 

Col.  B.  I'm  transported !  This  must  be  the 
lady  I  caught.  (Aside.)  What  sort  of  a  woman 
is  she? 

Fred.  Middle-sized,  a  lovely  brown,  a  fine  pout- 
ing lip,  eyes  that  roll  and  languish,  and  seem 
to  speak  the  exquisite  pleasure  her  arms  could 
give. 

Col.  B.  Oh !  I  am  fired  with  the  description  ! 
'Tis  the  very  she.  (Aside.)     What's  her  name? 

Fred.  Isabella.     You  are  transported.  Colonel. 

Col.  B.  I  have  a  natural  tendency  in  me  to  the 
flesh,  thou  know'st ;  and  who  can  hear  ef  charms 
so  exquisite,  and  yet  remain  unmoved?  Oh  !  how 
I  long  for  the  appointed  hour  !  I'll  to  the  Terriero 
de  Passa,  and  wait  my  happiness;  if  she  fails  to 
meet  me,  I'll  once  more  attempt  to  find  her  at 
Violante's,  in  spite  of  her  brother's  jealousy. 
(Aside.)  Dear  Frederick,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
I  had  forgot  I  was  to  meet  a  gentleman  upon  busi- 
ness at  five ;  I'll  endeavour  to  dispatch  him,  and 
wait  on  you  again  as  soon  as  possible. 

Fred.  Your  humble  servant.  Colonel.  [Exit. 

Col.  B.  Gibby,  I  have  no  business  with  you  at 
present.  _  [Exit. 

Gibby.  That's  weel.  Now  will  I  gang  and  seek 
this  loon,  and  gar  him  gang  wi'  me  to  Don  Pedro's 
hoose.  Gin  he'll  no  gang  of  himself,  I'se  gar  him 
gang  by  the  lug,  sir.  Godswarbil!  Gibby  hates  a 
lee.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — Violante's  Lodgings. 

Enter  VIOLANTE  and  ISABELLA. 

Isa.  The  hour  draws  on,  Violante,  and  now  my 
heart  begins  to  fail  me  ;  but  I  resolve  to  venture, 
for  all  that. 

Vio.  What,  does  your  courage  sink,  Isabella? 

Isa.  Only  the  force  of  resolution  a  little  re- 
treated; but  I'll  rally  it  again,  for  all  that. 


Scene  2.] 
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Enter  Flora. 


Flora.  Don  Felix  is  comjng  up,  madam. 
Isa.  My  brother!     "Which  way  shall  I  get  oat? 
Dispatch  him  as  soon  as  you  can,  dear  Violante. 

\^Exit  into  the  closet. 
Via.  I  will. 

Enter  Felix,  in  a  surly  humour. 

Felix,  what  brings  you  back  so  soonl     Did  I  not 
say  to-morrow? 

Fel.  My  passion  chokes  me;  I  canuot  speak: 
Oh  1  I  shall  burst !  (^Aside,  Throws  himself  into  a 
chair.) 

Vio.  Bless  me  !  are  you  not  well,  my  Felix  ? 

Eel.  Yes — no — I  don't  know  what  I  am. 
.   Vio.  Hey-day!     What's  the  matter  now  1   An- 
other jealous  whim! 

Fel.  With  what  an  air  she  carries  it!  I  sweat 
at  her  impudence.  (Aside.) 

Vio.  If  I  were  in  your  place,  Felix,  I'd  choose 
to  stay  at  home  when  these  fits  of  spleen  are  upon 
me,  and  not  trouble  such  persons  as  are  not  obliged 
to  bear  with  them.  (Here  he  affects  to  be  careless  of 
her.) 

Fel.  I  am  very  sensible,  madam,  of  what  you 
mean:  I  disturb  you,  no  doubt;  but  were  I  in  a 
better  humour,  I  should  not  incommode  you  less  ; 
I  am  but  too  well  convinced  you  could  easily  dis- 
pense with  my  visit. 

Vio.  When  you  behave  yourself  as  you  ought  to 
do,  no  company  so  welcome  :  but  when  you  reserve 
me  for  your  iil-nature,  I  waive  your  merit,  and 
consider  what's  due  to  myself.  And  I  must  be  so 
free  to  tell  you,  Felix,  that  these  humours  of  your's 
will  abate,  if  not  absolutely  destroy,  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  love. 

Fel.  (Rises.)  And  I  must  be  so  free  to  tell  you, 
madam,  that  since  you  have  made  such  ill  returns 
to  the  respect  that  I  have  paid  you,  all  you  do  shall 
be  indifferent  to  me  for  the  future  ;  and  you  shall 
find  me  abandou  your  empire  with  so  little  difticultj', 
that  I'll  convince  the  world  your  chains  are  not  so 
■  hard  to  break,  as  your  vanity  would  tempt  you 
to  believe.  I  cannot  brook  the  provocation  you 
give. 

Vio.  This  is  not  to  be  borne.  Insolent !  You 
abandon !  Yon  !  whom  I  have  so  often  forbade  ever 
to  see  me  more  !  Have  you  not  fallen  at  my  feet"! 
Implored  ray  favour  and  forgiveness  ?  Did  you  not 
.trembling  wait,  and  wish,  and  sigh,  and  swear 
yourself  into  my  heart?  Ungrateful  man  !  if  my 
ehainsare  so  easily  broken,  as  you  pretend,  then  you 
are  the  silliest  coxcomb  living,  you  did  not  break 
them  long  ago ;  and  I  must  think  him  capable  of 
brooking  anything,  on  whom  such  usage  could 
make  no  impression. 

Fel.  I  always  believed,  madam,  my  weakness 
was  the  greatest  addition  to  your  power  ;  you 
would  be  less  imperious,  had  my  inclination  been 
less  forward  to  oblige  yon.  You  have,  indeed, 
forbade  me  your  sight,  but  your  vanity,  even  then, 
assured  you  I  would  return,  and  I  was  fool  enough 
to  feed  that  vanity.  Your  eyes,  with  all  their 
boasted  charms,  have  acquired  the  greatest  glory 
in  conquering  me.  And  the  brightest  passage  of 
your  life  is,  wounding  this  heart  with  such  arms  as 
pierce  but  few  persons  of  my  rank.  (  Walks  about 
tn  a  great  passion.) 

Vio.  Matchless  arrogance !  True,  sir,  I  should 
have  kept  measures  better  with  you,  if  the  conquest 
had  been  worth  preserving  ;  but  we  easily  hazard 
what  gives  us  no  pain  to  lose.  As  for  my  eyes, 
you  are  mistaken  if  you  think  they  have  vanquished 
none  but  yon  ;  there  are  men,  above  your  boasted 
rank,  who  have  confessed  their  power,  when  their 
misfortune  in  pleasing  you  made  tbem  obtain  such 
a  disgraceful  victory. 


Fel,  Yes,  madam,  I  am  no  stranger  to  your 
victories. 

Vio.  And  what  you  call  the  brightest  pas- 
sage of  my  life,  is  not  the  least  glorious  part  of 
your's. 

Fel.  Ha,  ha!  don't  put  yourself  in  a  passion, 
madam,  for  I  assu  e  you,  after  this  day,  I  shall 
give  you  no  trouble.  You  may  meet  your  sparks 
on  the  Terriero  de  Passa,  at  four  in  the  morning, 
without  the  least  regard  to  me  ;  for  when  I 
quit  your  chamber,  the  world  sha'n't  brine  me 
back.  ^ 

Vio.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  your  resolution, 
I  don't  care  how  soon  you  take  your  leave.  But 
what  you  mean  by  the  Temero  de  Passa,  at  four 
in  the  morning,  I  can't  guess. 

Fel.  No,  no,  no  ;  not  you.  You  were  not  upon 
the  "Terriero  de  Passa,  at  four  this  morning? 

Vio.  No,  I  was  not;  but  if  I  were,  I  hope  I  may 
walk  where  I  please,  and  at  what  hour  I  please, 
without  asking  your  leave. 

^  Fel.  Oh,  doubtless,  madam  !  and  you  might  meet 
Colonel  Briton  there,  and  afterwards  send  your 
emissary  to  fetch  him  to  your  house  ;  and,  upon  your 
father's  coming  in,  thrust  him  into  your  bed-cham- 
ber—without  asking  my  leave.  'Tis  no  business 
of  mine,  if  you  are  exposed  among  all  the  footmen 
in  town;  nay,  if  they  ballad  you,  and  cry  you 
about  at  a  halfpenny  a-piece — they  may,  without 
my  leave. 

Vio.  Audacious  !  Don't  provoke  me,  don't ; 
my  reputation  is  not  to  be  sported  with  (goiny 
up  to  him)  at  this  rate.  No,  sir,  it  is  not. 
(Bursts  into  tears.)  Inhuman  Felix  !  Oh,  Isa- 
bella! what  a  train  of  ills  thou  hast  brought  on 
me !     (Aside.) 

Fel.  Hil\  I  cannot  bear  to  see  her  weep.  A 
woman's  tears  are  far  more  fatal  than  our  swords. 
(Aside.)  Oh,  Violante  !—'Sdeath !  What  a  dog 
am  I !  Now  have  I  no  power  to  stir. — Dost  thoa 
not  know  such  a  person  as  Colonel  Briton?  Pr'ythee 
tell  me,  didst  not  thou  meet  him  at  four  this  morn- 
ing, upon  the  Terriero  de  Passa? 

Vio.  Were  it  not  to  clear  my  fame,  I  would  not 
answer  thee,  thou  black  Ingrate  !  But  I  cannot 
bear  to  be  reproached  with  what  I  even  blush  to 
think  of,  much  less  to  act.  By  heaven !  I  have  not 
seen  the  "Terriero  de  Passa  this  day. 

Fel.  Did  not  a  Scotch  footman  attack  you  in  the 
street  neither,  Violante  1 

Vio.  Yes  ;  but  he  mistook  me  for  another,  or  he 
was  drunk,  I  know  not  which. 

Fel.  And  do  you  not  know  this  Scotch  colonell 

Vio.  Pray  ask  me  no  more  questions  ;  this  night 
shall  clear  my  reputation,  and  leave  you  without 
excuse  for  your  base  suspicions.  More  than 
this  I  shall  not  satisfy  you ;  therefore,  pray  leave 
me. 

Fel.  Didst  thou  ever  love  me,  Violante? 

Vio.  I'll  answer  nothing.     You  were  in  haste  to 
be  gone  just  now  ;  I  should  be  very  well  pleased  to 
be  alone,  sir.   (She  sits  down,  and  turns  aside.) 
_  Fel.  I  shall  not  long  interrupt  your  contempla- 
tion.   Stubborn  to  the  last.  (Aside.) 

Vio.  Did  ever  woman  involve  herself  as  I  have 
done?  (Aside.) 

Fel.  Now  would  I  give  one  of  my  eyes  to  be 
friends  with  her ;  for  something  whispers  to  my 
soul  she  is  not  gnilty.  (Aside.  He  pauses;  then 
pulls  a  chair,  and  sits  bp  her  at  a  little  distance, 
looking  at  her  some  time  without  speaking,  then  draws 
a  little  nearer  to  her.)  Give  me  your  hand  at  part- 
ing, however,  Violante,  won't  you?     (He  lays  his 

hand  upon  her  knee  several  times.)     W'on't  you 

won't  you — won't  you? 

Vio.  (Half  regarding  him.)  Won't  I  do  what? 

Fel.  You  know  what  I  would  have,  Violante. 
Oh  !  my  heart ! 
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Vio.  (Smiles.)  I  thought  my  chains  were  easily 
broke,     {Lays  her  hand  in  his.) 

Fel.  (Draws  his  chair  close  to  her,  and  hisses  her 
haitd  in  a  rapture.)  Too  well  thoa  kuowest  thy 
strength.  Oh,  my  charming  angel !  my  heart  is  all 
thy  own !  Forgive  my  hasty  passion,  'tis  the 
transportof  a  love  sincere.  Oh!  Violante.Violante! 

Ped.  (  Withiti.)  Bid  Sancho  get  a  new  wheel  to 
the  chariot  presently. 

Via.  Bless  me,  my  father  returned  !  "What  shall 
we  do  now,  Felix?  We  are  ruined  past  redemp- 
tion. 

Fel.  No,  no,  no,  my  love  ;  I  can  leap  from  the 
closet-window.  (Runs  to  the  door  where  Isabella  is, 
who  closes  it,  and  bolts  herself  in.)  Confusion ! 
somebody  bolts  the  door  within-side.    I'll  see  who 

?rou  have  concealed  here,  if  I  die  for't.  Oh  !  Vio- 
ante,  hast  thou  again  sacrificed  me  to  my  rival? 
(Draws.) 

Via.  By  heaven  !  thou  hast  no  rival  in  my  heart : 
let  that  suffice.  Nay,  sure,  you  will  not  let  my 
father  find  you  here.     Distraction  ! 

Fel.  Indeed  but  I  shall,  except  you  command 
this  door  to  be  opened,  and  that  way  conceal  me 
from  his  sight.  (He  struggles  with  her  to  come  at 
the  door.) 

Vio.  Hear  me,  Felix :  though  I  were  sure  the 
refusing  what  you  ask  would  separate  us  for  ever, 
by  all  that's  powerful  you  shall  not  enter  here. 
Either  you  do  love  me,  or  you  do  not.  Convince 
me  by  your  obedience. 

Fel.  That's  not  the  matter  in  debate :  I  will 
know  who  is  in  this  closet,  let  the  consequence  be 
what  it  will.  Nay,  nay,  nay,  you  strive  in  vain;  I 
will  go  in. 

Vio.  You  shall  not  go  in. 

Enter  Don  Pedro. 

Ped.  Hey-day!  What's  here  to  dol  "I  will 
go  in,"  and  "  you  sha'n't  go  in,"  and  "I  will  go 
in."     Why,  who  are  you,  sir  ? 

Fel.  'Sdeath  !  What  shall  I  say  now?  (Aside.) 

Ped.  Don  Felix,  pray  what's  your  business  in 
my  house?    Ha,  sir! 

Vio.  Oh,  sir!  what  miracle  returned  you  home 
so  soon?  Some  angel  'twas  that  brought  my  father 
back  to  succour  the  distressed.  This  ruffian,  he, 
I  cannot  call  him  gentleman,  has  committed  such 
an  uncommon  rudeness,  as  the  most  profligate 
wretch  would  be  ashamed  to  own.  As  I  was  at 
my  devotions  in  my  closet — 

Fel.  Devotions  ! 

Vio.  I  heard  a  loud  knocking  at  my  door,  mixed 
with  a  woman's  voice,  which  seemed  to  imply  she 
was  in  danger.  I  flew  to  the  door  with  the  utmost 
speed,  where  a  lady,  veiled,  rushed  in  upon  me, 
who,  falling  on  her  knees,  begged  my  protection 
from  a  gentleman,  who,  she  said,  pursued  her.  I 
took  compassion  on  her  tears,  and  locked  her  in  this 
closet ;  but,  in  the  surprise,  having  left  open  the 
door,  this  very  person  whom  you  see,  with  his 
sword  drawn,  ran  in,  protesting,  if  I  refused  to  give 
her  np  to  his  revenge,  he'd  force  the  door. 

Fel.  What,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  does  she 
mean  to  do  ?  hang  me  !   (Aside.) 

Vio.  I  strove  with  him  till  I  was  out  of  breath, 
and  had  you  not  come  as  you  did,  he  must  have 
entered.  But  he's  in  drink,  I  suppose,  or  he  could 
not  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  indecorum.  (Signs 
to  Felix.) 

Ped,  I'm  amazed ! 

Fel.  The  devil  never  failed  a  woman  at  a  pinch  : 
what  a  tale  has  she  formed  in  a  minute  !  In  drink, 
quotha!  a  good  hint:  I'll  lay  hold  on't  to  bring 
myself  off.  (Aside.) 

Ped.  Fie,  Don  Felix !  No  sooner  rid  of  one 
broil;  but  you  are  commencing  another.  To  aasanlt 


a  lady  with  a  naked  sword  derogates  much  from 
the  character  of  a  gentleman,  I  assure  you. 

Fel.  (Counterfeits  drunkenness.)  Who?  I  as- 
sault a  lady  ?  Upon  honour,  the  lady  assaulted  me, 
sir;  and  would  have  seized  this  body  politic  upon 
the  king's  highway.  Let  her  come  out,  and  deny  it 
if  she  can.  Pray,  sir,  command  the  door  to  be, 
opened,  and  let  her  prove  me  a  liar,  if  she  knows  I 
how. 

Ped.  Ay,  ay !  who  doubts  it,  sir?  Open  the  door,    I 
Violante,  and  let  the  lady  come  out.  Come,  I  war- 
rant thee  he  sha'n't  hurt  her. 

Fel.  No,  no,  I  won't  hurt  the  dear  creature. 
Now  which  way  will  she  come  off?  (Aside.) 

Vio.  (Unlocks  the  door.)  Come  forth,  madam; 
none  shall  dare  to  touch  your  veil.  I'll  convey  you 
out  with  safety,  or  lose  my  life.  I  hope  she  under- 
stands me.  (Aside.) 

Re-enter  ISABELLA,  veiled,  who  crosses  the  Stage. 

Jsa.  Excellent  girl!  \Exit. 

Fel.  The  devil!  a  woman!  I'll  see  if  she  be 
really  so.  (Aside.) 

Vto.  Get  clear  of  my  father,  and  follow  me  to 
the  Terriero  de  Passa,  when  all  mistakes  shall  be 
rectified.  (Apart  to  Felix,  and  exit;  Felix  offers  to 
follow  her.) 

Ped.  (Draws  his  sword.)  Not  a  step,  sir,  till  the 
lady  be  past  your  recovery  ;  I  never  suffer  the  laws 
of  hospitality  to  be  violated  in  mj  house,  sir. 
Come,  sir,  yoa  and  I  will  take  a  pipe  and  bottle 
together. 

Fel.  D — n  your  pipe,  and  d — n.  your  bottle.  I 
hate  drinking  and  smoking :  and  how  will  you  help 
yourself,  old  Whiskers? 

Ped.  As  to  smoking  or  drinking,  you  have  your 
liberty  ;  but  yon  shall  stay,  sir. 

Fel.  But  I  won't  stay;  for  I  don't  like  your 
company :  besides,  I  have  the  best  reason  in  the 
world  for  my  not  staying. 

Ped.  Ay!  What's  that? 

Fel.  Why,  I  am  going  to  be  married;  and  so 
good  bye. 

Ped.  To  be  married !  it  can't  be  I  Why  yoa  are 
drunk,  Felix! 

Fel.  Drunk !  Ay,  to  be  sure  !  You  don't  think 
I'd  go  to  be  married  if  I  was  sober.  But  drunk 
or  sober,  I  am  going  to  be  married,  for  all  that; 
and  if  you  won't  believe  me,  to  convince  you,  I'll 
shew  you  the  contract,  old  gentleman. 

Ped.  Ay,  do!  come,  let's  see  this  contract, 
then. 

Fel.  Yes,  yes ;  I'll  shew  yon  the  contract ;  I'll 
shew  you  the  contract.  Here,  sir ;  here's  the  con- 
tract.   (  Draws  a  pistol. ) 

Ped.  (Starts.)  Well,  well,  I'm  convinced ;  go, 
go — pray  go  and  be  married,  sir. 

Fel.  Yes,  yes,  I'll  go;  I'll  go  and  be  married; 
but  sha'n't  we  take  a  bottle  first? 

Ped.  No,  no ;  pray,  dear  sir,  go  and  be  married. 

Fel.  "Very  well,  very  well ;  (going)  but  I  insist 
upon  your  taking  one  glass,  though. 

Ped.  No,  not  now ;  some  other  time.  Consider, 
the  lady  waits. 

Fel.  What  a  cross  old  fool !  First  he  will,  and 
then  he  won't ;  and  then  he  will,  and  then  he  won't. 

lExit. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Here's  Don  Lopez  de  Pimentell,  to  wait 
on  you,  seignior. 

Ped.  What  the  devil  does  he  want  ?  He  is  not 
going  to  be  married,  too.  Bring  him  up ;  [^Exit 
Serv.]  he's  in  pursuit  of  his  son,  I  suppose. 

Enter  Don  Lopez. 
Lop,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  at  home,  Don  Pedro  j 
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[  was  told  that  you  was  seen  upon  tUe  road  to 

;:his  afternoon. 

'  Ped.  That  might  be,  my  lord  ;  I  had  the  misfor- 
;une  to  break  the  wheel  of  my  chariot,  which 
)bliged  me  to  return.  What  is  your  pleasure  with 
ne,  my  lord  1 

Lop,  I  am  informed  that  my  daughter  is  in  your 
lOuse. 

i  Ped.  That's  more  than  I  know,  my  lord;  but 
lere  was  your  son,  just  now,  as  drunk  as  an  em- 
)eror. 

'    Lop.  My  son  drunk !     I  never  saw  him  in  drink 
;.n  my  life.    Where  is  he,  pray,  sir? 
'    Ped.  Gone  to  be  married. 

i  Lop.  Married !  To  whom  ?  I  don't  know  that 
:ie  courted  anybody. 

Ped.  Nay,  I  know  nothing  of  that ;  but  I'm  sure 
16  shewed  me  the  contract.     Within  there  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Bid  my  daughter  come  hither ;  she'll  tell  you  ano- 
ber  story,  my  lord. 

Scrv.  She's  gone  out  in  a  chair,  sir. 

Ped.  Out  in  a  chair!     What  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Serv.  As  I  say,  sir  ;  and  Donna  Isabella  went 
,n  another,  just  before  her. 

Lop.  Isabella! 
j    Serv.  And   Don  Felix  followed  in  another ;   I 
overheard  them  all  bid  the  chairs  go  to  the  Terriero 
(le  Passa. 

I  Ped.  Ha!  What  business  has  my  daughter  there? 
ir  am  confounded,  and  know  not  what  to  think. 
iWithin  there ! 

,  Lop.  My  heart  misgives  me  plaguily.  Call  me 
ui  alguazil,  I'll  pursue  them  straight.        \_Exeunt. 

JCENE  III. — The  Street  before  Don  Pedro's  House. 

Enter  LiSSARDO. 

Lis.  I  wish  I  could  see  Flora :  methinks  I  have 
in  hankering  kindness  after  the  slut.  We  must 
le  reconciled. 

Enter  GiBBY. 

Gibby.  Aw  my  saul,  sir,  but  Ise  blythe  to  find  ye 
lere  now. 
:   Lis.  Ha,  brother ;  give  me  thy  hand,  boy. 

Gibby.  Na  se  fast,  se  ye  me.  Brether  me  ne 
wethers ;  I  scorn  a  lee  as  muckle  as  a  thief,  se  ye 
ilow  ;  and  ye  must  gang  intul  this  house  with  me, 
iud  justify  to  Donna  Violante's  face,  that  she  was 
he  lady  that  gang'd  in  here  this  morn,  see  ye  me, 
>r  the  deel  ha  my  saul,  sir,  but  ye  and  I  shall  be 
;wa  folks. 

Lis.  Justify  it  to  Donna  Violante's  face,  quotha ! 
or  what  1  Sure,  you  don't  know  what  you  say. 

Gibby.  Troth,  de  I,  sir,  as  weel  as  ye  de ; 
herefore,  come  along,  and  make  no  mair  words 
ibout  it. 

Lis.  Why,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  Don't 
'ou  consider  you  are  in  Portugal?  Is  the  fellow 
oad? 

Gibby.  Fellow  !  Ise  none  of  yer  fellow,  sir : 
nd  gin  the  place  were  hell,  I'd  gar  ye  de  me  jus- 
ice.  {Lissardo  going.)  Nay,  the  deel  a  feet  ye  gang. 
Lays  hold  of  him,  mid  knocks  at  the  door.) 

Lis.  Ha!  Don  Pedro  himself j  I  wish  I  were 
airly  oft'.  {Aside.) 

Enter  Don  Pedro. 

Ped.  How  now?  What  makes  you  knock  so 
oud?  ^ 

Gibby.  Gin  this  be  Don  Pedro's  house,  sir,  I 
'ould  speak  with  Doniia  Violante,  his  daughter. 

Ped.  Ha !  What  is  it  you  want  with  my  daugh- 
er,  pray? 

Gibby.  An   she  be  your  daughter,  an  lik  yer 


honour,  command  her  to  come  out,  and  answer  for 
herself  now,  and  either  justify  or  disprove  what  this 
cheeld  told  me  this  morn. 

Lis.  So,  here  will  be  a  fine  piece  of  work.  (^«trfe.) 

Ped.  Why,  what  did  he  tell  you,  ha? 

Gibby.  By  my  sol,  sir,  Ise  tell  you  aw  the  truth  ; 
my  master  got  a  pratty  lady  upon  the  how-de-call't 
Passa,  here,  at  five  this  morn,  and  he  gar  me 
watch  her  beam :  and,  in  truth,  I  lodged  her  here  ; 
and  meeting  this  ill-favoured  thief,  se  ye  me,  I 
speered  who  she  was,  and  he  told  me  her  name 
was  Donna  Violante,  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza's 
daughter. 

Ped.  Ha !  My  daughter  with  a  man  abroad  at 
five  in  the  morning !  Death,  hell,  and  furies !  By 
St.  Anthony,  I'm  undone. 

Gibby.  Wounds,  sir!  ye  put  yer  saint  intul  bony 
company. 

Ped.  Who  is  your  master,  you  dog  you? 

Gibby.  You  dog  yon  !  'Sbleed,  sir !  don't  call 
names.  I  won't  tell  yon  who  my  master  is,  se  ye 
me  now. 

Ped.  And  who  are  you,  rascal,  that  know  my 
daughter  so  well?  Ha !  {To  Lissardo,  and  holding 
up  his  cane.) 

Lis.  What  shall  I  say  to  make  him  give  this 
Scotch  dog  a  good  beating?  {Aside.)  I  know  your 
daughter,  seignior?  Not  I ;  I  never  saw  your 
daughter  in  all  my  life. 

Gibby.  {Knocks  him  down  with  his  fist.)  Deel 
ha  my  saul,  sar,  gin  ye  get  no  your  carich  for  that 
lee  now. 

Ped.  What,  hoa!     Where  are  all  my  servants? 

Enter  CoLONEL  Briton,  Felix,  Isabella,  and 
Violante. 

Raise  the  house  in  pursuit  of  my  daughter. 

Col.  B.  Hey-day !     What's  here  to  do  ? 

Gibby.  This  is  the  loon-like  tik,  an  lik  yer  ho- 
nour, that  sent  me  hame  with  a  lee  this  morn. 

Fel.  This  is  a  day  of  jubilee,  Lissardo';  no  quar- 
relling with  him  this  day. 

Lis.  A  plague  take  bis  fists !  Egad !  these  Britons 
are  but  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Enter  Don  Lopez. 

Lop.  So,  have  I  found  you,  daughter?  Then 
you  have  not  hanged  yourself  yet,  I  see. 

Col.  B.  But  she  is  married,  my  lord. 

Lop.  Married!     Zounds  !  To  whom? 

Col.  B.  Even  to  your  humble  servant,  my  lord. 
If  you  please  to  give  us  your  blessing.  {Kneels.) 

Lop.  Why,  harkye,  mistress,  are  you  really 
married?     {To  Isabella.) 

Isa.  Really  so,  my  lord. 

Lop.  And  who  are  you,  sir?  {To  Colonel  Briton.) 

Col.  B.  An  honest  North  Briton,  by  birth,  and  a 
colonel,  by  commission,  my  lord. 

Lop.  An  heretic  !  the  devil !  {Holds  up  his  hands.) 

Ped.  She  has  played  you  a  slippery  trick,  indeed, 
my  lord.  Well,  my  girl,  thou  hast  been  to  see  thy 
friend  married.  Next  week  thou  shalt  have  a  better 
husband,  my  dear.  {To  Violante.) 

Fel.  Next  week  is  a  little  too  soon,  sir ;  I  hope 
to  live  longer  than  that. 

Ped.  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  You  have  not 
made  a  rib  of  my  daughter  too,  have  you? 

Vio.  Indeed,  but  he  has,  sir,  I  know  not  how; 
but  he  took  me  in  an  unguarded  minute;  when 
my  thoughts  were  not  over-strong  for  a  nunnery, 
father. 

Lop.  Your  daughter  has  played  you  a  slippery 
trick  too,  seignior. 

Ped.  But  your  son  shall  never  be  the  better  for 
it,  my  lord  ;  her  twenty  thousand  pounds  were  left 
on  certain  conditions,  and  I'll  not  part  with  a  shil- 
ling. 
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Lop.  Bat  we  have  a  certain  thing  called  law, 
shall  make  yoa  do  justice,  sir. 

Ped.  Well,  we'll  try  that:  my  lord,  much  good 
may  it  do  you  with  your  daughter-in-law. 

Lop,  I  wish  you  much  joy  of  your  rib. 

^Exeunt  Pedro  and  Lopez. 

Enter  Frederick. 

Fel.  Frederick,  welcome  !  I  sent  for  thee  to  be 
partaker  of  my  happiness  ;  and  pray  give  me  leave 
to  introduce  you  to  the  cause  of  it. 

Fred.  Your  messenger  has  told  me  all,  and  I 
sincerely  share  in  all  your  happiness. 

Col.  B.  To  the  right-about,  Frederick  ;  wish  thy 
friend  joy. 

Fred.  I  do,  with  all  my  soul;  and,  madam  I 
congratulate  yourdeliverance.  {To  [sahella.)  Your 
suspicions  are  cleared  now,  I  hope,  Felix? 

Fel.  They  are;  and  I  heartily  ask  the  Colonel 


pardon,  and  wish  him  happy  with  my  sister ;  foi 
love  has  taught  me  to  know,  that  every  man's  hap- 
piness consists  in  choosing  for  himself. 

Lii.  After  that  rule,  I  fix  here.    {To  Flora.) 

Flora.  That's  your  mistake  ;  I  prefer  my  lady's 
service,  and  turn  you  over  to  her  that  pleaded  right 
and  title  to  you  to-day. 

Lis.  Choose,  proud  fool ;  I  sha'n't  ask  you  twice. 

Gibhy.  What  say  ye  now,  lass;  will  ye  ge  yer 
hand  to  poor  Gibhy f    {To  Inis.) 

litis.  That  I  may  not  leave  my  lady,  I  take  yoni 
at  your  word.  And  though  our  wooing  has  beem 
short,  I'll,  by  her  example,  love  you  dearly. 

Fel.  Now,  my  Violante,  I  shall  proclaim  thy 
virtues  to  the  world. 

Let  us  HO  more  thy  sex's  conduct  blame. 
Since  tliourt  a  proof  to  their  eternal  fame. 
That  man  has  no  advantage  but  the  name. 

[  ExeuiU.i 
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Act  II.— Scene  2 

SIR  SIMON  FLOURISH 
OLD  TESTV 
YOUNG  FLOURISH 
YOUNG  TESTY 
CAPTAIN  O'NEILL 

CHARACTERS. 

HARCOURT 

SNARE 

BLUFF 
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DICKY 

FOLLOWERS 
SERVANTS 
LADY  FLOURISH 
MISS  HARTLEY 
KITTY 

ACT  I. 

3ceNE  I. — A  Room  in  Sir  Simon  Flourish's  house. 
Enter  Sir  Simon  Flourish  and  Old  Testy. 

Sir  S.  But,  my  good  friend  Testy,  do  lower  the 
pitch  of  your  voice  a  little ;  for  to  speak  so  very 
loud  is  really  not  well-bred. 

Old  T.  I'll  speak  as  loud  as  I  like,  and  say  what 
I  like.  D —  your  breeding!  an  ounce  of  honesty  is 
worth  an  hundred  weight  of  it. 

Sir  S.  There  now !  ounce  and  hundred  weight ! 
Can't  3'on  contrive  to  think  and  talk  a  little  like  a 
inan  of  fashion  1  When  you  quitted  business,  you 
should  have  disposed  of  your  vulgarity  with  your 
stock  in  trade.  Copy  me.  Do  you  find  anything 
vulgar  about  me? 

Old  T.  Psha !  you  and  I  lived  too  long  together 
to  think  of  cajoling  each  other:  you  are  as  vulgar 
as  I  am ;  I  wish  yon  were  half  as  honest. 

Sir  S.  My  good  friend,  if  we  are  not  to  attempt 
cajoling  each  other,  the  less  yoa  say  about  your 
honesty  the  better. 

Old  T.  Why,  what  have  yoa  to  say  against  my 
honesty? 

Sir  S.  Nothing;  I  am  too  well  bred:  beside,  I 
was  your  partner  in  trade  for  twenty-five  years,  I 
reaped  half  the  profits  of  your  ingenuity,  and  had 
you  been  houester,  I  might  be  poorer.  But,  my 
dear  friend,  let  us  settle  our  business  a  little  quietly, 
if  you  will  be  so  kind.  Your  son,  you  say,  is  come 
to  town :  good.  You  insist  he  may  be  introduced 
to  our  ward.  Miss  Hartley;  he  shall. 
Old  T.  That's  fair. 


Sir  S.  I  thought  you'd  say  so ;  because  'tis  very 
unfair  to  my  own  son,  who,  being  absent  from 
England,  ought  not  to  have  a  rival  introduced  to 
the  lady  I  wish  to  be  his  wife.  But  remember,  as 
slie  cannot  marry  without  our  joint  consent,  we 
must  agree  that  which  ever  she  prefers  shall  hare 
our  mutual  approbation. 

Old  T.  Why,  yes. 

Sir  S.  Ah !  mine  is  the  boy  that  will  win  her  ! 
Educated  with  every  advantage;  now  receiving 
the  last  polish,  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  accom- 
plishments, in  a  tour  through  Europe.  Oh!  he  is 
a — 

Old  T.  Yes,  he  is  a  pretty  boy.  That  youth  will 
put  foreign  ingenuity  to  the  test.  If  they  can  send 
him  away  more  dissipated  than  they  find  him,  I  will 
give  them  credit  for  one  miracle. 

SirS.  Leave  your  growling,  good  Mr.  Bear,  and 
look  after  your  own  unlicked  cub.  His  country 
breeding  will  render  him  vastly  pleasing  to  a  young; 
lady. 

Old  T.  He  is  a  model  of  perfection.  Innocent 
himself,  he  will  never  suspect  that  evil  exists ;  that 
may  make  him  liable  to  imposition:  but  I  have 
adopted  a  remedy  in  my  choice  of  a  profession  for 
him. 

Sir  S.  As  how,  pray  ? 

Old  T.  To  render  him  in  some  degree  a  match 
for  the  roguery  of  the  world,  I  shall  make  him  a 
lawyer. 

Sir  S.  And  I  dare  say  his  Yorkshire  simplicity 
will  qualify  him  admirably  for  the  profession. 

Old  T.  Well,  Flourish,  the  only  thing  we  were 
ever  in  one  mind  about  was  parting,  and  I  conclude 
you  have  no  objection  to  it  now, 
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Sir  S.  None  in  the  least. 

Old  T.  I  shall  send  my  son ;  and  mind,  fair  play's 
the  word. 

Sir  S.  Certainly.    Let  me  see  you  out. 

Old  T.  Oh !  d —  your  civility !  Stay  where  yon 
are.  [Exit. 

Sir  S.  Oh!  you  pretty  behaved,  accomplished 
creature !  Is  it  not  strange,  that  in  so  many  years 
acquaintance  the  polish  of  my  manners  should  not 
have  induced  him  to  rub  oft' his  vulgar  rusf? 

Serv.  Captain  O'Neill,  sir. 

Sir  S.  Shew  the  Captain  in.  \^Exit  Serv. 

Enter  Captain  O'Neill. 

I  rejoice  to  see  you.  Captain  O'Neill.   You  are 
welcome  to  town. 

Capt,  Sir  Simon  Flourish,  your  most  obedient. 
Permit  me  to  inquire  after  her  ladyship,  and  your 
lovely  ward.  Miss  Hartley. 

Sir  S.  Both  in  fine  health  and  spirits;  and  they 
will  very  much  regret  not  being  at  home  to  receive 
you. 

Capt.  Proud  as  I  always  am  to  pay  them  my 
profound  respects,  at  this  moment  my  business  lies 
entirely  with  you,  Sir  Simon. 

Sir  S.  Oh  Lord!  I  hope  he  doesn't  want  to  bor- 
row money  of  me.  (^Aside.)  Your  commands,  if  you 
please,  Captain. 

Capt.  An  affair  of  honour  compels  me  to  be  trou- 
blesome to  you. 

Sir  S.  An  affair  of  honour  compels  him  to  be 
troublesome  to  me!  Oh!  that  is  worse  than  bor- 
rowing money.  (Aside.) 

Capt.  My  wounded  reputation  must  be  healed. 
Sir  S.  Oh  lord!     Oh  lord!     How  have  I  of- 
fended him  1  (Aside.) 

Capt,  Slander  can  only  be  washed  out  with 
blood. 

Sir  S.  Oh !  my  precious  blood !  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear!  I  suppose  I  have  said  some  ill-natured  thing 
of  him  behind  his  back,  for  I  am  sure  I  never  durst 
affront  him  to  his  face.  (Aside.) 

Capt.  A  little  after  your  leaving  Bath — 
Sir  S.  A  little  after  my  leaving  Bath !  Oh !  yes, 
some  d^d  good-natured  friend  blabbed  when  my 
back  was  turned.  (Aside.)  Why,  really.  Captain, 
I  don't  recollect  what  can  have  given  you  offence 
at  Bath. 

Ca^yt.  That  I  readily  believe;  for  it  would  be 
hard  to  expect  you  to  recollect  what  you  never 
heard. 

SirS.  Eh! 

Capt.  I  say.  Sir  Simon,  you  cannot  be  expected 
to  know  the  insult  offered  me  by  a  man  who  did 
not  arrive  till  you  were  gone. 

SirS.  Oh !  the  man  that  insulted  you  did  not  ar- 
rive till  I  was  gone"?  Lord  !  what  a  load  is  off  ray 
mind!  (Aside.)  And  so.  Captain,  a  villain  had  the 
audacity  to  insult  you'? 

Capt.  I  was  insulted.  Sir  Simon. 
Sir  S.  You'll  not  let  him  live.  You'll  tear  him  to 
atoms  ;  I  know  you  will.    Blood  and  thunder !  if  it 
were  my  case — 

Capt.  Be  cool.  Sir  Simon ;  you  are  too  desperate. 
Sir  S.  I  am;  I  know  it  is  my  fault;  but — fire 
and  fury! — Can  I  assist  you  in  this  business  1 

Capt.  That  is  the  very  cause  of  my  visit  to  you. 
Will  you  honour  me  so  far  as  to  deliver  a  bit  of  a 
message  for  me? 
Sir  S.  What,  carry  a  challenge  for  you? 
Capt.  Exactly. 

Sir  S.  What,  and  be  your  second  ? 
Capt.  If  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  ask  such  a 
favour? 

Sir  S,  My  dear  Captain,  give  me  your  hand.  I 
am  the  happiest  man  alive  to  serve  a  friend.  I'll 
see  you  through  this  aftair;  I'll  take  care  of  you. 
Where  am  I  to  go  i   What  am  I  to  do  first  ? 


Capt.  Why,  first  of  all,  there  is  a  little  prepara- 
tory business.  Before  I  can  receive  satisfacti(» 
for  the  injury  done  me  I  must  put  it  in  the  power 
of  my  adversary  to  give  it  me. 

Sir  S.  As  how,  pray?  E 

Capt.  You  must  know,  the  young  man  is  unluck- 
ily in  prison  for  debt:  and  as  he  ha^  friends  whoi,- 
are  able  to  release  him,  I  thought  it  would  be; 
taking  a  liberty  to  rob  them  of  a  pleasure  they  have 
the  best  right  to  ;  but  they  scorn  to  be  outdone  in 
politeness,  and  I  believe,  would  let  him  remain  till 
doomsday,  before  they  would  dispute  the  point  with  j 
me. 

Sir  S.  And  so,  you  mean  to  pay  his  debts  on, 
purpose  to  fight  him  ? 

Capt.  I  do,  and  I  wish  I  had  a  better  motive; 
for  though  injured  honour  demands  atonement,  1 
would  rather  do  one  little  bit  of  a  kindness  than 
revenge  a  thousand  injuries. 
Sir  S.  Will  it  cost  you  much? 
Capt,  More  than  is  quite  convenient,  and  there- ' 
fore,  I  must  trespass  on  your  goodness  iu  a  second 
instance. 

Sir  S.  Eh!  what,  how? 
Capt.  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  troubling 
you  for  three  hundred  pounds. 

Sir  S.  Lord !  it  is  a  vast  deal  of  money :  I  think 
you  had  better  not  fight  him  till  there  is  an  act  of: 
insolvency.  Or,  couldn't  you  get  a  snug  little  roomi 
in  the  prison,  and  fight  him  at  his  own  home?  that! 
would  be  more  genteel  and  accommodating.  No,: 
no;  plague  take  it!  that  won't  do  ;  for,  if  you  kill 
him,  they  will  keep  us  there.  I  should  like  to  see.' 
you  fight  amazingly;  but  then,  to  pay  three  hun- 
dred pounds  for  it,  it  is  very  dear:  I  only  paid  a 
guinea  to  see  Johnson  and  big  Ben,  and  their  waj 
of  fighting  is  quite  as  fashionable  now-a-days. 

Capt.  Understand  me.  Sir  Simon.  I  don't  intend' 
to  be  under  an  obligation  to  you  or  any  man.  I 
have  brought  my  commission  as  security  for  the 
sum. 

Sir  S.  Security  !  My  dear  friend,  do  you  think 
I  want  security?  That  is  like  a  trader:  there  is  no 
security  with  people  of  fashion.  Yet  I  may  as  welll 
take  it  by  way  of  memorandum.  (  Takes  the  commis- 
sion.) Well,  tell  me  who  he  is,  and  where  he  is  to^ 
be  found.  I'll  carry  him  the  money  and  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Capt.  Oh  !  by  no  means.  He  must  not  know  thei 
money  comes  from  me.  He  may  feel  it  unpleasant 
to  be  under  an  obligation  to  a  man  he  has  wronged; 
and  to  know  that  I  had  injured  his  feelings,  would i 
not  be  the  way  to  satisfy  mine. 

Sir  S.  You  are  a  very  strange  man !  There  is  the  i 

money,  manage  it  your  own  way.  (Gives  him  notes.) 

Capt.  I  thank  you ;  and  as  soon  as  he  has  got  the  i 

miseries  of  a  prison  a  little  out  of  his  mind,  yoa . 

shall  wait  on  him. 

Sir  S.  As  soon  as  you  please.  The  sooner  the 
better. 

Capt,  You  are  too   impetuous,  you  fiery  little  i 
fellow !  We  must  not  be  in  a  hurry,  for  misfortune  < 
is  apt  to  lower  a  man's  spirit,  and  I  scorn  to  meet 
a  foe  in  a  state  of  degradation. 

Sir  S.  Well,  you  must  act  as  you  choose,  only  i 
fight  soon,  for  I  shall  think  of  nothing  else.  I  know  i 
I  am  a  desperate  dog.     When  I  was  at  school, 
they  used  to  call  me  the  little  game  cock.  You  are  > 
to  do  as  you  like,  but  were  it  my  own  affair,  1 1 
should  stand  close,  muzzle  to  muzzle,  toe  to  toe. 
D — !  I'd  fight  him  in  a  saw-pit.    I  wonder  I  have 
not  fought  yet.     I  never  was  even  asked  to  be  a 
second  till  now;  but,   I  believe,  I  know  pretty 
well  from  the  newspapers  what  a  second  has  to  do. 
To  load  the  pistols,  measure  the  ground,  take  care 
they  stand  near  enough,  and  let  them  fire  as  long 
as  they  like.    I  believe  that  is  all.    Oh  !  no;  if  the 
parties  are  wounded,  he  is  to  leave  them  on  the 
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|;ronnd,  to  the  meroy  of  oLance,  and  take  care  of 
imself. 

Capt.  I  am  not  to  dictate  your  conduct.  Sir 
limon ;  only  it  might  be  as  well  if  every  second 
fould  consider  that  his  office  is  that  of  a  friend  to 
djnst  an  affair  of  honour,  not  of  a  sheriff  to  witness 
n  execution.  Good  morning.  Sir  Simon.  \^Exit. 
i  SirS.  What  a  lucky  dog  I  am !  To  be  concerned 
tt  a  duel  was  the  only  thing  wanting  to  complete 
ae  as  a  man  of  fashion.  I  snail  state  the  case  next 
laj  in  the  newspapers,  with  my  name  at  full  length, 
i'hen  a  glorious  confusion  always  takes  place! 
*eople  just  remember  the  names,  but  forget  whe- 
ber  they  were  principals  or  seconds.  Oh !  my 
haracter  will  be  up  :  1  shall  be  a  man  of  fashion, 
iideed ! 

Enter  Lady  FLOURISH  and  Miss  Hartley. 

Lady  P.  My  dear  Sir  Simon,  how  glad  I  am 
'ou're  at  home !  If  I  am  ever  so  little  a  while 
.way  from  you,  my  darling,  it  appears  a  long,  te- 
lious  age.  How  does  my  lovey  do?  Do  look 
ender :  'tis  so  becoming  to  you  ;  and  beside,  if  you 
lon't,  you  know  you  break  iny  heart. 

air  S.  Now  really,  Lady  Flourish,  yon  are  too 
bnd  before  company,  indeed  you  are.  'Tis  your 
miy  fault,  my  dear.  But  you  ought  to  consider, 
hat  to  be  fond  of  a  husband  at  all,  is  very  unfa- 
ihionable ;  and  therefore,  when  a  wife  feels  that 
imiable  weakness,  she  ought  never  to  expose  it 
)efore  people. 

Lady  F,  But  I  can't  help  exposing  it.  Miss 
Hartley  knows  I  have  been  talking  of  nothing  else 
)at  my  dearest  the  whole  time  I  have  been  out :  all 
,he  while  I  was  buying  my  china,  and  my  gold 
nuslins,  and  my  lace,  1  was  longing  to  be  at  home 
ivith  my  darling. 

Sir  S.  Lord!  my  dear,  I  wish  you  had  indulged 
four  longing,  and  then  you  wouldn't  have  laid  out 
io  much  money.  And  how  is  my  dear  Miss  Hart- 
eyf    You  don't  seem  in  spirits. 

Miss  H.  Indeed  I  am  not ;  but  the  cause  of  my 
trant  of  spirits  must  remain  a  secret  to  you.  {Aside.) 
They,  sir,  who,  like  me,  never  knew  misfortune, 
ire  apt  to  tritle  with  their  felicity. 

SONG.— Miss  Hartley. 

Tlie  heart  that  has  ne'er  tasted  sorrow, 

ii  E'en  happiness  often  will  cloy; 

And  we  ever  from  misery  borrow 
Our  knowledge  of  exquisite  joy . 

To  those  who  all  anguish  would  smother, 

The  best  use  of  life  is  unknown  ; 
To  feel  for  the  woes  of  another, 

Or  value  the  bliss  that's  their  own. 

Sir  S.  Old  Testy's  stupid  bumpkin  of  a  son  is  to 
be  introduced  to  you  this  morning:  but  there  is  no 
tear  of  his  rivalling  my  boy  Jack.  How  I  long  to 
see  the  rogue  again!  Where  is  he  now,  I  wonder? 
May  be,  eating  macaroni  with  the  grand  duke,  or 
having  the  honour  of  kissing  the  toe  of  his  holiness 
■the  pope.  Oh !  what  high  fellows  my  son  is  living 
with ! 

Lady  F.  Wherever  he  is,  my  dearest,  he  can 
meet  nobody  so  tine  a  gentleman  as  his  papa. 

SirS.  Oh!  you  are  too  partial.  Lady  Flourish, 
a  great  deal ;  a  great  deal  too  partial.  I  have  news 
for  yon :  Captain  O'Neill  has  been  here. 

Lady  F.  Captain  O'Neill  in  town  1 

SirS,  I  should  like  to  tell  them  of  his  engaging 
me  to  be  his  second.  (Aside.)  You  know  the  Cap- 
tain is  a  man  of  great  bravery,  and  knowing  me  to 
be  of  the  same  turn — um — um — we  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  on  the  subject  of  duelling. 

Lady  F.  I  hope  the  Captain  is  not  going  to  light 
a  duel?  (Alarmed.) 

SirS.  Oh  dear!  no. 


Lady  F.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  was 
quite  agitated  at  the  thought  of  any  friend  of  your's 
being  engaged  in  so  horrid  a  business. 

Sir  S.  I  must  not  blab,  I  find.  She'd  lay  an  in- 
formation, and  destroy  ray  renown.  Were  I  a 
principal  instead  of  a  second,  I  should  be  vastly 
obliged  to  her.  (Aside.)  I  wonder  how  many  duels 
Jack  has  fought  abroad — that  is,  fought,  or  been 
second  in.  'Tis  just  the  same  thing.  The  credit 
is  the  same,  and  so  is  the  danger,  pretty  nearly;  for 
the  principals  are  often  so  cursedly  frightened  that 
it  is  an  even  chance  whether  they  hit  their  antago- 
nist, or  their  own  second. 

Miss  H.  Though  I  abhor  the  practice,  yet  when 
men  deem  such  trials  necessary,  I  hope  they  con- 
duct themselves  with  proper  courage. 

Sir  S.  That  is  mighty  well  of  you.  You  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  receive  a  man's  fire,  or  you 
would  not  talk  so  lightly  about  it. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Young  Mr.  Testy,  sir. 

Sir  S.  Very  well.  [^Exit  Serv. 

Lady  F.  Come,  my  dear,  rest  yourself  a  little 
before  you  encounter  the  fatigue  of  this  bumpkin's 
conversation. 

Sir  S.  Ay,  do  ;  I'll  talk  to  liim  first. 

[_Exeunt  Lady  F.  and  Miss  H. 

Enter  Young  Testy. 

Well,  Tom,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  :  you  are  welcome 
to  London.    Oh  !  what  a  quiz  it  is!  (Aside.) 

Young  T.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Sir  Simon. 
Lord,  Lord !  why,  you  be  quite  another  guise  kind 
of  a  man  than  what  you  used  to  be.  I  remember, 
as  thof  it  was  but  yesterday,  when  father  and  you 
used  to  weigh  I  and  Jack  Flourish  in  the  great 
warehouse  scales,  and  I  always  were  heaviest. 

Sir  S.  Yes,  and  you'll  continue  heaviest  as  long 
as  you  live.  But,  Tom,  don't  talk  about  weights 
and  scales ;  'tis  so  vulgar.  D —  trade,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  it.  I  am  a  gentleman  and  a  knight  now. 

Young  T.  Yes,  Sir  Simon,  so  they  tell  me;  but 
for  all  that,  don't  d —  trade ;  for  I  don't  think  as 
how  you'd  ha'  been  a  gentleman  and  a  knight,  if 
the  money  you  got  by  the  warehouse  had  not  given 
you  a  bit  of  a  lift. 

SirS.  Oh!  the  vulgar  young  dog!  (Aside.) 

Young  T,  Well,  Sir  Simon,  father  sent  me  a 
courting ;  and  so,  you  see,  I  am  come;  so  no  more 
words,  let's  set  about  it. 

Sir  S,  Oh !  yes,  with  all  my  heart.  I'll  see  if 
Miss  Hartley  is  ready  to  receive  you.  What  a 
young  savage!  I  dare  say  they  would  buy  hira  at 
Exeter  'Change.  [Aside  and  exit. 

Young  T.  Well,  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady. 
Dang  it!  I'll  shew  her  a  Yorkshire  boy  is  not  afraid 
of  a  pretty  girl. 

SONG.— Young  Testy. 
I  ne'er  by  a  lass  yet  was  scouted, 
I  know  the  right  method  to  get  her  ; 
No  cringing  for  me, 
I'll  soon  let  her  see 
That  I'm  bold,  and  she'll  like  me  the  better. 

I'm  a  boy  that's  not  easily  flouted. 

If  she  give  herself  airs,  why,  e'en  let  her  ; 
When  to  kiss  her  I  try, 
''  You're  rude,  sir,"  she'll  cry, 

"  Why,  I  am,  and  you  like  me  the  better." 

When  she  finds  that  I'm  not  to  be  routed. 
And  at  morn,  noon,  and  night  I  beset  Jier, 
She'll  alter  her  tone, 
A  nd  readily  own. 
Though  I'm  rude,  that  she  likes  me  the  belter. 

lExil. 
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Scene  II. — Another  Room  in  Sir  Simon  Flourish's 
house. 

Enter  Sir  Simon  Flourish  and  Kitty. 

^(V  S.  And  now  give  me  a  kiss,  you  little  rogue 
jou.  (Kisses  lier.) 

Kitty.  Lard!  Sir  Simon,  Low  can  jou  be  so 
rude! 

Sir  S.  Now,  Kitty,  mind  you  say  all  the  ill- 
natured  things  you  can  to  your  young  mistress  of 
this  country  blockhead.  Always  praise  my  sou 
Jack  to  her,  and  he'll  bring  you  over  trinkets 
enough  for  you  to  set  up  a  ralDe-shop  at  Margate. 
Here  the  booby  comes.  Now  you  may  go  and  fetch 
Miss  Hartley. 

Enter  Young  Testy. 

There,  Mr.  Testy,  good  bye  :  I  leave  you  to  your 
love-making.    "What  a  lout  it  is ! 

[Aside  to  Kitty,  and  exit. 

Young  T.  So,  this  be  young  madam  that  father 
wants  me  to  marry.  Egad!  she  is  a  tight  lass 
enow!  {Aside.)  Well,  miss,  and  so  father  says  as 
how  he  wishes  I'd  marry  you ;  and  so,  d'ye  see?  if 
you've  no  mighty  objection,  we  may  even  be  axed 
in  church  together. 

Kitty.  What  does  the  booby  mean?  Lord!  he 
takes  me  for  my  mistress.  Not  such  a  booby  as  I 
thought  him.  (Aside.) 

Young  T.  Why,  you  don't  answer,  miss.  Speak 
out:  don't  be  shame-faced.  So,  as  I  was  saying, 
I  have  no  disliking  to  you,  nor  liking  for  anybody 
else,  and  if  you  have  no  particular  disliking  to  me 
more  than  to  other  people,  I  dare  say  we  shall  be 
as  happy  a  couple  as  goes. 

Kitty.  Gemini!  what  a  flutter  I  am  in!  If  I  can 
bat  make  him  believe  I  am  my  mistress,  my  for- 
tune is  made.  I  must  try  to  behave  like  a  lady; 
but  if  I  am  modest,  like  my  mistress,  I  shall  never 
pass  upon  him.  No,  no  ;  I  must  be  free  and  dash- 
ing, as  fine  ladies  are  in  general.  (Aside.)  Why, 
young  man,  I  have  been  considering  what  you  have 
been  saying;  and,  as  I  don't  think  you  quite  so 
great  a  brute  as  I  expected  yon  to  be,  I  don't  much 
care  if  I  take  you  upon  trial. 

Young  T.  Take  me  upon  trial!  What,  does  she 
make  a  horse  of  me?  But,  dang  it!  free  and  easy  ! 
I  like  her  the  better.  (Aside.)  But  mayhap,  miss, 
if  I  am  not  so  great. a  brute  now,  I  may  be  a 
greater  when  I  am  married.  Ah  !  what  do  you  say 
to  that,  my  tight  filly? 

Kitty.  I'll  do  all  I  can  to  make  you  fashionable. 

YoungT.  Thank  you,  thank  you.  I'll  do  as  much 
for  you.  Dang  it!  I  didn't  think  I  should  have 
been  so  much  at  home  with  a  fine  lady. 

Kitty.  What  is  vour  name,  young  man? 

Young  T.  Tom  Testy. 

Kitty.  Well,  Tom— 

Young  T.  Tom  !  How  familiar  and  kind! 

Kitty.  I'll  have  you,  Tom.     'Tis  a  bargain. 

Young  T.  Is  it?  There's  my  hand,  and  ray  lips, 
too.  How  little  we  know  in  Yorkshire  about 
London  folk.  They  told  me,  your  fine  ladies  were 
squeamish  and  shy,  and  all  that  nonsense. 

Kitty.  No,  Tom.  That  is  quite  gone  by  in  high 
life. 

Young  T.  So  much  the  better.  Well,  but  miss, 
and  when  shall  we  be  married?  eh  !  Let  it  be  soon. 

Kitty.  When  you  like  ;  'tis  all  one  to  me.  Only, 
Tom,  don't  mention  it,  let  us  be  snug.  We'll  steal 
a  march  ;  marry  first,  and  tell  the  old  ones  after. 

Young  T.  So  we  will:  that  will  be  good  fun. 

Kitty.  Now  mind,  when  you  go  home  to  your 
father,  you  don't  tell  him  what  we  have  settled. 

Young  T.  No,  not  [ ;  but  I  don't  live  at  father's  ; 
I've  got  a  place  of  my  own,  do  as  I  like,  live  in  the 
Temple.  I  am  to  he  a  counsellor,  father  says,  and 
a  plaguy  good  one  I  shall  make  ;  for  it  is  all  done 


by  eating,  and  I  have  a  fine  appetite,  if  the  Londaii  . 
air  don't  spoil  it.  Lord!  what  a  happy  life  we  shall  1 
lead  I  ' 

DUETT.— Kitty  and  Young  Testy.  < 

Kitty.        When  I'm  married,  I'll  be  gay, 

Still  flaunting  as  shall  please  me; 
Careless  what  I  do  or  say. 

No  power  on  earth  shall  teaze  me. 
If  you  e'er,  in  jealous  spite, 

Slioidd  hint  at  horns  ideal. 
Then  my  way  to  set  you  right 

Will  be  to  make  tliem  real. 

Young  T.  Husbands,  now,  for  horns  who  care, 

Must  be  less  wise  than  nice,  ma'am. 
While,  at  market,  hortis  ivillbear 

So  very  high  a  price,  ma'am: 
And  for  lawyers,  too,  like  me. 

No  trouble  it  at  all  is, 
Since  Horn-fair  remov'd  we  see 

To  Westminster  old  hall  is. 

Both.         Then  since  we  agree  so  easy  to  be. 
Let's  marry  as  soon  as  tve  can  ; 
For,  not  to  demur,  whate'er  may  occur. 
Is,  surely,  the  very  best  plan,  \_Exeunt. 

Scene  III The  King's  Bench  Prison. 

Enter  Harcourt. 

Har.  W^as  ever  man  more  miserably  circum- 
stanced? Bred  up  as  heir  to  a  splendid  fortune, 
and  all  my  hopes  destroyed  by  the  caprice  of  a 
splenetic  old  uncle.  Shut  up  here,  in  the  King's 
Bench,  for  debt;  and,  not  only  deprived  of  the 
happiness  of  beholding  the  woman  I  adore,  but ' 
ashamed  to  acquaint  ber  with  the  wretchedness  of 
my  situation. 

AIR.— Harcourt. 

Once,  all  that  could  enchant  the  sight 

Enraptur' d  fancy  drew, 
And  deck'd  each  prospect  of  delight 

With  tints  of  brightest  hue. 
In  fairy  loveliness  array' d. 

The  beauteous  objects  shone. 
While  charm' d  I  gaz' d,  Hope  sweetly  said, 

"  These  prospects  are  thine  own." 

But  fancy ,  now,  from  forms  of  joy. 

Averts  her  sick'iiing  sight; 
Her  pencil  horrors  wild  employ. 

And  scenes  of  blackest  night; 
The  dismal  pictures  rise  to  view 

Where  direst  ills  combine, 
Despair  e.x:claims,  "Bid  Hope  adieu, 

These  prospects  now  are  thine." 

Enter  a' Servant  belonging  to  the  Prison. 

Serv.  Mr.  Flourish,  sir  has  sent  you  the  book  of 
travels  he  borrow'd;  and  says  he  will  call  on  you 
presently. 

Har.  That  good-humoured,  whimsical  fellow. 
Flourish,  is  always  welcome  to  me, 

Serv.  It  is  queer  enough  that  his  father,  Sir 
Simon  Flourish,  should  be  hummed  so  as  to  think 
he  is  going  the  tour  of  Europe,  when,  all  the  while, 
he  never  got  a  step  farther  than  St.  George's  Fields. 

[Exit, 

Young  F.  (  Singing  without. )  "  O  v  er  the  hills,"  &c.  ■ 

Har.  Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Young  Flourish  in  a  shabby  light-coloured 
coat,  with  black  breeches  and  boots. 

Young  F.  Ah  !  my  boy,  Harcourt,  Low  are  yoaT 
Har.  Why,  Jack,  what  makes  you  booted? 
Young  F.  A  man  ought  to  be  booted  when  h«'| 
on  a  journey.    A'n't  I  going  the  tour  of  Europe! 


Act  II.  Scene  1.] 


ABROAD  AND  AT  HOME. 


Har.  Oh!  I  beg  jour  pardon;  I  had  forgot:  but 
you  don't  seem  furnished  with  a  very  elegant  riding 
(dress  ;  boots  and  black  are  not  very  correct — eh  ! 

Young  F.  The  customs  of  countries  differ:  bat 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  so  much  travelling  has  made 
yast  havoc  among  my  leather,  and  as  for  my  black 
small-clothes,  I  wear  them  as  mourning  for  the 
demise  of  my  last  coloured  pair. 
1  Har.  But,  my  dear  Jack,  what  can  be  the  joke 
of  your  staying  in  this  sad  place? 
'  Young  F.  All  the  joke  was  in  getting  here.  Stay- 
ing is  not  quite  so  comical. 

Har.  But,  Jack,  I  must  know  what  brought  you 
here? 

Young  F.  Poll. 

Har.  Poll!     What  Poll? 

Young  F.  Not  know  Poll  ?  Where  the  devil 
Lave  you  lived?  Not  know  Poll  ?  Why,  Poll  is 
the  rage — in  Hyde  Park  every  morning — rides  the 
best  horse — drives  the  best  curricle — gives  the  best 
dinners  ;  d — e  !  the  tirst  dutchess  in  the  land  envies 
Poll. 

Har.  I  beg  Poll's  pardon  for  not  knowing  her. 

Young  F.  So  you  ought,  for  Poll's  familiar  and 
kind,  she'd  have  no  objection  to  knowing  you.  But 
the  thing  is,  father  said  I  should  be  a  man  of  fa- 
shion, and  so  I  am,  a'n't  I"?  D — e!  youstilllook 
at  my  legs  :  well,  black-legs  don't  make  a  bit  less 
a  man  of  fashion. 

Har.  Oh  !  by  no  means. 

Young  F.  Well,  but  about  Poll.  As  I  was  to 
be  a  man  of  fashion,  who  so  proper  to  make  me  one 
as  Poll?  Poll  has  made  and  unmade  half  the  fine 
men  of  ihe  day.  I  kept  I'oll  when  I  was  at  school ; 
Poll  stuck  to  me  at  college;  and  when  father  fixed 
I  should  travel,  and  see  the  world,  who  so  fit  to 
shew  it  me  as  Poll? 

Har.  Well,  why  didn't  Poll  shew  it  you? 

Young  F.  She  did,  she  shewed  me  here. 

Har.  But  why  not  take  her  abroad  with  you? 

Young  F.  She  would  not  go.  Poll  said  she 
would  do  anything  but  cross  the  water  with  me. 
And  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  go  abroad 
without  her.  So  I  touched  father's  cash,  and  re- 
solved to  finish  my  education  in  my  own  country. 

Har,  Very  patriotic,  truly  ! 

Young  F.  Well,  father  went  to  Bath — I  staid  in 
^own — the  money  flew — Poll  knew  how  to  dash  it. 
When  all  was  gone,  it  was  natural  enough  lo  come 
here,  yoa  know. 

Har.  But  how  were  you  able  to  leave  Poll  1 
^Voung  F.  She  did  not  trouble  me  to  think  about 
that :  when  the  money  was  gone.  Poll  left  me. 

Har.  So  Poll  would  not  follow  your  fortunes  to 
■the  King's  Bench?     How  unkind  ! 

Young  F.  So  I  told  her:  "Ah!  Poll!"  said  I, 
j"  'tis  d — d  ill-natured  to  leave  me." 

Har.  And  what  did  she  say? 
j      Young  F.  She  only  laughed,  and  said,  she  told 
jme  at  first,  she'd  do  anything  but  cross  the  water 
iwith  me. 

Har,  You  must  throw  yourself  on  your  father's 
jinercy  at  last,  and  the  sooner  you  do  it  the  better. 

Enter  Servant  with  a  letter. 

I     Young  F.  For  me  ? 

;     Serv.  No,  sir;  for  Mr.  Harconrt. 

I      Young  F.  Ah !  nobody  writes  to  me. 

Har.  (Reads.)  "  I  am  led  to  believe  the  enclosed 
notes  will  liberate  you.  They  are  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose." Astonishing!  No  name !  Does  anybody 
wait?  ^      . 

I     Serv.  No,  sir.  lExU. 

Har.  This  must  be  from  my  dear  girl. 

Young  F.  Ah !  you  are  a  happy  fellow  !  Your 
dear  girl  writes  to  you.  Though  Poll  would  not 
cross  the  water,  she  might  send  me  a  letter  now 
and  then.    It  is  d— d  unkind.     But  no,  no,  poor 


girl,  I  shouldn't  scold  her  for  what  she  can't  help ; 
I  ought  to  remember  Poll  can't  write. 

Har.  This  must  be  my  Harriot's  generosity. 
Charming  girl !  How  could  she  discover  my  situa- 
tion?    But  what  will  not  love  discover? 

Young  F.  So,  you're  going  to  leave  me.  'Tis 
devilish  hard  to  be  cut  by  everybody. 

Har.  Depend  on  it,  my  dear  feUow,  I  will  be 
with  you  soon. 

Young  F.  Ah  !  do  come  and  see  me.  Don't  be 
like  Poll,  afraid  of  crossing  the  water. 

Har.  No,  Jack,  depend  upon  it.  Adieu!  Now 
to  my  charming  girl.  [Exit. 

Young  F.  Ah!  your's  is  a  charming  girl,  indeed, 
to  send  you  money.     If  Poll  had  a  million,  I  dare 
say  she  wouldn't  think  of  sending  me  a  shilling, 
and  yet  she  used  to  say  she  loved  me  vastly. 
SONG.— Young  Flourish. 
When  to  my  pretty  PoU  I  ivent, 

And  I  to  travel  sought  her, 
"  Ah  !  stay  at  home,  dear  Jack,"  says  she, 

"  I  cannot  cross  the  water." 
What  could  I  do?   Away  I  flew, 

A  curricle  I  bought  her; 
Six  smoking  bays,  all  Hyde  Park's  gaze. 

From  Tattersall's  I  brought  her. 
"  Dear  Jack,"  saijs  she,  "  how  kind  you  be! 

{She'd  coax  like  Eve's  own  daughter,) 
With  you  I  tvill  both  live  and  die, 

Do  all  but  cross  ihe  ivaier." 
Then  splashing,  dashing  through  the  town. 

She  drove,  the  stare  of  all; 
The  echo  of  her  rattling  wheels 
Was,  "  There  goes  pretty  Poll! 
Oh!  pretty,  pretty  Poll!" 
From  ev'ry  tongue  the  echo  rung 
"  See,  there  goes  pretty  Poll!" 
What  a  lad  then  was  I! 
A II  to  dress  at  me  try. 
And  my  praise  to  tvithhold  none  so  currish. 
With  a  girl  so  divine ! 
Such  dinners!  such  wine! 
What  ad—d  clever  dog  was  Jack  Flourish! 
Bat  an  end  to  my  cash, 
And  my  fame  goes  to  smash. 
No  friends  my  good  qualities  nourish; 
For  they,  once  so  kind. 
Now  agree  in  one  mind. 
What  a  d—d  stupid  flat  was  Jack  Flourish  ! 
Thus  cut  by  my  friends,  by  bailiffs  seiz'd, 

And  this  vile  limbo  near. 
Yet  with  one  hope  I  still  was  pleas' d. 

That  Poll  my  cage  would  cheer. 
To  Poll  I  told  where  I  must  go. 

And  not  to  leave  me  sought  her; 
She,  laughing,  cried,  "  Dear  Jack,  you  know 
"  I  cannot  cross  the  water."  [^Exit. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A   Garden  belonging   to  Sir  Simon 
Flourish's  house. 

Miss  Hartley  discovered. 
Miss  H.  How  distressing  is  my  Harcourt'5  ab- 
sence! and  the  mysterious  concealment  of  his 
residence  increases  my  anxiety.  Can  he  think  so 
meanly  of  me,  as  to  suppose  his  loss  of  fortune  will 
lessen  my  affection? 

AIR.— Miss  Hartley. 
Not  mine  the  narrow  soul,  assur'd, 

In  riches  joy  to  find; 
Not  mine  by  title's  glare  allur'd, 

To  genuine  merit  blind. 
In  wealth  and  rank  who  seek  for  bliss, 

Contempt  or  pity  inove, 
They  never  choose  so  much  amiss, 
Whose  hearts  toere  form' d for  love. 


ABROAD  AND  AT  HOME. 


[Act 


Enter  HaRCOXIRT. 

Har.  My  life ! 

Miss  H.  Oh !  Charles. 

Har.  My  angel,  what  a  tedions  absence ! 

Miss  H.  If  my  Charles  thought  it  so,  why  not 
sooner  fly  to  his  adoring  Harriotl 

Har.  I  followed  you  to  Bath,  but  unluckily  you 
Lad  left  it  the  day  before  I  arrived  ;  and  what  then 
happened  I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  disclose 
to  you:  I  was  resolved  to  bear  ray  misfortunes 
alone;  but  your  kindness  has  dispelled  them,  and 
now  I  fly  with  gratitude  to  thank  my  deliverer. 

Miss  H.  Your  deliverer! 

Har.  Yes,  my  Harriot ;  attempt  not  to  conceal 
your  generous  conduct.  But  for  yon,  a  prison 
would  have  been  my  habitation  for  life. 

MissH.  A  prison,  Charles!  Has  such  been  your 
distress,  and  yet  conceal  it  from  me? 

Har.  Can  it  be  possible  that  I  am  not  indebted 
to  you  for  my  deliverance? 

Miss  H.  By  concealing  from  me  your  situation, 
you  prevented  me  from  being  your  deliverer.  Oh  ! 
Charles,  that  was  a  false  pride,  which  avoided  the 
assistance  of  her  who  loves  yon.  True  affection 
should  seek  occasions  for  receiving  kindness,  con- 
scious it  bestows  most  delight  when  it  affords  the 
power  of  obliging. 

Har,  Pardon  me,  Harriot.  Poverty  will  be 
proud.  But  what  am  I  to  think?  See  here,  my 
love,  this  cover  enclosed  notes  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge my  debts. 

Miss  H.  Whoever  has  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
leasing you  claims  my  gratitude,  yet  excites  my 
«nvy. 

Har.  Generous  girl!  To  avoid  suspicion,  I  had 
better  leave  you  now,  my  Harriot. 

DUETT,— Harcourt  and  Miss  Hartx-ey. 

Miss  H.  Ahl  must  you  away  while  nature's  so  gay. 
And  all  things  to  happiness  move? 
Hark!  the  feather' d  warbler's  throat 
Pours  of  joy  the  swelling  note, 
'Tis  inspir'd  by  the  spirit  of  love. 

Har.        A  h !  wert  thou  away,  'twould  cease  to  be  gay, 
No  longer  to  happiness  move, 
'Tis  thou  art  the  soul 
Gives  life  to  the  ivhole, 
And  infuses  the  spirit  of  love. 

MissH.  Hark!  the  tuneful  current  near 
Sweetly  steals  upon  mine  ear  ; 
And  its  gentle  murmurs  prove 
'Tis  inspir'd  by  the  spirit  of  love. 

Har.        Ah!  dear  girl,  wert  thou  not  here, 

No  more  these  sounds  would  sweet  appear, 
The  murm'ring  stream  would  cease  to  prove 
'Tis  inspir'd  by  the  spirit  of  love. 

Both.       Ah !  dear  youth,  wert  thou  away, 
Ah  !  dear  girl,  wert  thou  away, 
No  more  would  nature's  face  be  gay  ; 
No  more  each  sound  would  sweetly  prove 
'Tis  inspir'd  by  the  spirit  of  love. 

lExeutit. 

Scene  II. — Sir  Simon  Flourish's  house. 

Enter  Lady  Flourish  and  Kitty. 

LadyF.  Kitty,  did  yoa  see  old  Testy's  York- 
shire prodigy  when  he  was  here? 

Kitty.  Yes,  my  lady. 

Lady  F.  I  conclude  he  is  a  shocking  Saracen. 

Kitty.  Yes,  my  lady. 

Lady  F.  I  suppose  Miss  Hartley  votes  him  a 
sad  bore. 

Kitty.  Lard !  jour  ladyship,  I  could  not  think  of 
Miss  Hartley  being  troubled  with  such  a  brute  of 


J 


a  fellow;  especially,  my  lady,  as  his  honour.  Sir 
Simon,  designs  miss  for  his  own  son;  so,  an'tpleast 
yon,  my  lady,  I  sent  him  away  with  a  flea  in  hu 
ear. 

Enter  Captain  O'Neill. 

iarfy  F.  Captain  O'Neill,    I    am    prodigiouslj  i 
happy  to  see  yoa.    Kitty,  you  need  not  wait.  J 

[ExitKitfy.-^ 

Capt.  I  protest  and  vow,  that  meeting  youii 
ladyship  gives  me  the  most  superlative  pleasure. 

Lady  F.  Why,  then,  I  protest  and  vow  thi 
pleasure  is  mutual. 

Capt.  Your  ladyship  does  me  a  great  deal  o; 
honour.  I  will  beg  of  her  ladyship  to  say  a  kind 
word  for  me  to  Miss  Hartley,  for  I  want  very  mucb 
to  be  thought  well  of  by  that  lovely  girl.  (Aside.) 
I  am  glad  to  find  your  ladyship  alone. 

Lady  F.  Glad  to  find  me  alone.  Captain? 

Capt.  Prodigiously  so,  my  lady.  I  have  a  favom 
to  beg  of  your  ladyship. 

Lady  F.  A  favour  of  me !  I  hope.  Captain,  joo 
are  not  going  to  ask  anything  improper. 

Capt.  I  hope  your  ladyship  will  not  think  it  so.  . 

Lady  F.  Indeed  but  I  shall,  if  I  ought  to  think 
it  so ;  for  though  you  are  a  very  pretty  man,  and 
very  much  of  a  gentleman,  and  dance  delightfully, 
and  have  a  profusion  of  elegant  accomplishmentaj 
and — 

Capt.  Oh!  madam,  madam,  you  confuse  me. 

Lady  F.  Do  I?  Well,  I  protest,  'tis  very  be-: 
coming  to  you.  Confusion  seems  quite  natural  to> 
you  ;  but  I  \yill  have  compassion  on  your  modesty. 

Capt.  It  is  very  generous  in  your  ladyship  to 
compassionate  a  national  infirmity.  Bashfulness 
and  the  brogue  always  go  together.  But  let  ma 
intreat  31  ou  to  take  an  interest  iu  my  happiness. 

Lady  F.  I  take  an  interest  in  your  happiness! 
You'll  absolutely  make  me  faint. 

Capt.  What  should  your  ladyship  faint  about? 
Why,  my  lady,  I  but  desire — 

Lady  F.  Oh !  yon  should  conquer  your  desires ! 

Capt.  But  I  only  wish — 

LadyF.  Fie,  fie!  Imust  not  gratify  your  wishegj 
Don't  press  me  any  further;  for  though  I  have  ai 
great  deal  of  resolution,  you  have  an  infinity  of  in- 
sinuation. 

Capt.  I  wish  you  would  let  me  insinuate  mj 
meaning. 

Lady  F.  Don't  shock  me.  I  know  what  yoo 
want  to  insinuate.  Think  what  a  dreadful  thing  it 
is  to  seduce  the  wife  of  your  friend, 

Capt.  My  lady— 

Lady  F.  Oh!  Captain  O'Neill,  how  can  yon  go 
to  persuade  me  to  be  unfaithful  to  poor,  dear,  littla 
Sir  Simon? 

Enter  Sir  Simon  Flourish. 

Sir  S.  Can  I  believe  my  ears?  Why,  fire  and. 
fury  !  Captain  O'Neill,  how  durst  you  think  of  suchJ 
a  thing?  ^ 

Capt.  Here's  a  blessed  piece  of  a  blunder! 

Lady  F.  Sir  Simon,  I'm  quite  shocked  at  your 
intrusion.  How  can  you  be  so  ill-bred?  I  beg 
you'll  not  interfere  with  my  concerns.  I  am  my- 
self the  guardian  of  ray  honour,  and  will  not  brook 
so  insolent  a  monitor.  [Exit, 

Sir  S.  Oh  !  you  violator  of  friendship !  Oh!  yoa 
seducer!     Why,  Tarquin  was  a  Joseph  to  yon. 

Capt.  Sir  Simon,  upon  my  honour,  I  meant  not 
the  least  harm. 

Sir  S.  Why,  did  I  not  hear  her  say  you  wanted 
her  to  be  unfaithful  to  poor,  dear,  little  Sir  Simon. 

Capt.  Will  yon  hear  me,  Sir  Simon? 

Sir  S.  No,  you  monster  of  iniquity !  you  wanted 
to  separate  a  pair  of  fine  turtle-doves.  You  delu- 
der  of  innocence,  you  destroyer  of  the  peace  of 
families ! 
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Capt.  Very  well,  Sir  Simou,  I  plainly  see  what 
you  mean.  You  are  too  fond  of  figliting  to  listen 
to  reason ;  and  since  nothing  but  spilling  my  inno- 
cent blood  will  appease  you,  I  must  submit.  There, 
Sir  Simon ;  (pulling  out  pistols)  I  little  thought  to 
cock  either  of  these  against  you. 

Sir  S.  Cock  them  against  me ! 

Capt.  Take  your  choice,  sir. 

Sir  S.  Take  my  choice !  No,  I  sha'n'l  take  my 
choice. 

Capt.  Oh!  yon  may  trust  to  them;  they  have 
done  execution  in  their  time.  But  may  be,  you 
don't  think  one  a  piece  enough?  Well,  then,  fetch 
a  pair  of  your  own ;  I'll  measure  out  a  few  paces 
while  yon  are  gone. 

Sir  S.  A  few  paces ! 

Capt.  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  had  forgot :  you 
like  to  fight  muzzle  to  muzzle. 

Sir  S.  Muzzle  to  muzzle !    Oh  Lord !  Oh  Lord  ! 

Capt.  Well,  I  must  assent  to  your  savage  pro- 
pensities.    I  must  fight  you  how  you  like. 

Sir  S.  But  d— e  if  I'll  fight  at  all ! 

Capt.  Not  fight  me?  Oh!  the  patience  of  St. 
Patrick  could  uot  brook  such  contemptuous  treat- 
ment.    You  won't  even  fight  me? 

Sir  S.  I  won't  upon  my  soul. 

Capt.  Yon  positively  refuse  to  treat  me  like  a 
gentleman?  Oh!  what  extremities  you  drive  me 
to!  {Strikes  Sir  S .  with  his  cane.)  How  can  you 
distress  me  so? 

Sir  S.  How  the  devil  can  you  distress  me  so? 

Capt.  Not  fight  me?    Oh !  'tis  cruel  treatment ! 

Sir  S.  It  is,  upon  my  soul. 

Capt,  Now  will  you  fight  me? 

Sir  S.  You  are  taking  the  worst  way  in  the 
world  to  persuade  me. 

Capt.  I'll  try  it  a  little  more,  however. 

Sir  S.  Hold,  for  mercy !  I'll  ask  your  pardon — 
anything.     What  will  satisfy  you? 

Capt.  Nothing  that  a  poltroon  can  offer.  I  am 
sorry  I  have  degraded  myself  by  striking  a  coward. 

Sir  S,  So  am  I — very. 

Capt.  Oh !  you  are  a  desperate  dog!  You  would 
stand  close,  toe  to  toe,  muzzle  to  muzzle.  D — e  ! 
you'd  fight  in  a  saw-pit.  Oh!  you  are  a  pretty 
fellow  for  a  second! 

Sir  S.  Very  well  for  a  second,  but  not  quite  so 
■well  for  a  principal.  Bat,  Captain,  I  hope  you'll 
be  kind  enough  not  to  mention  this  trifling  affair ; 
for  'tis  a  pity  the  reputation  a  man  has  been  col- 
lecting his  whole  life,  should  be  whisked  away  in  a 
moment.  What  a  vapour  honour  is,  that  it  will 
fly  away  in  the  dusting  a  coat!  Do  be  tender. 
Captain ;  pray,  don't  mention  this. 

Capt.  In  my  opinion,  you  are  too  contemptible 
to  be  mentioned  at  all. 

Sir  S.  Your  opinion  I  shall  always  have  the 
highest  respect  for. 

Capt.  Good  b'ye,  my  little  game  cock !  I  shall 
remember  yon  always  stand  muzzle  to  muzzle. 
Oh !  yon  are  a  desperate  dog,  indeed !  [Exit. 

SirS.  I  have  been  very  unlucky.  I  am  afraid  I 
Lave  not  acted  quite  like  a  man  of  fashion.  In  the 
first  place,  to  interrupt  a  gentleman's  making  love 
to  my  wife,  wasnot  at  all  like  a  man  of  fashion;  no, 
that  was  very  low  breeding,  indeed.  As  to  getting 
a  beating,  that  will  happen  to  men  of  fashion,  now 
and  then.  But  one  part  of  my  behaviour,  I  hope, 
sets  all  to  rights — I  behaved  very  ill,  and  I  asked 
pardon.  If  that  is  not  like  a  man  of  fashion,  the 
devil's  in  it.  [^Exit. 

Scene  III. — Inside  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison, 
with  a  view  of  the  high  wall. 

Enter  YoVtiG  FLOURISH. 

Young  F.  I  have  heexi  puzzling  over  maps,  these 
•  wo  hours,  to  find  out  where  I  have  been,  or  rather, 


where  I  ought  to  have  been ;  and  'tis  a  great  deal 
more  troublesome  to  travel  in  imagination  than  in 
reality  :  for  I  must  keep  my  eyes  open,  while  I  am 
tracing  my  journey  on  paper;  but  if  I  bad  gone  it 
in  earnest,  I  might  have  slept  comfortably  from 
post  to  post,  as  most  travellers  do. 

Enter  Harcourt  and  Captain  O'NEILL. 

Ah!  Charles,  my  boy!  coming  to  see  me  so  soon  is 
kind,  indeed. 

Har.  And  I  have  brought  a  friend  to  see  yon. 

Capt.  What  a  mighty  queer  world  we  live  in  I 
This  is  a  gentleman  I  am  proud  to  hear  call  me 
friend,  and  yet,  half-an-hour  ago,  I  was  ready  to 
cut  his  throat. 

Young  F.  Cut  your  friend's  throat? 

Capt.  Why,  it  happens  every  day,  don't  it? 
Your  making  a  wonder  of  that  proves  you  live  out 
of  the  world. 

Young  F.  By  your  account,  to  live  oat  of  the 
world  seems  the  only  chance  one  has  to  live  at  all. 

Capt.  You  are  pretty  right  there ;  for  between 
those  who,  having  too  little  courage,  want  to  bo 
thought  to  have  enough,  and  those  who  have  so 
much  'tis  always  boiling  over,  a  quiet  man's  life  is 
in  a  constant  state  of  requisition. 

Young  F.  But  how  came  you  two  to  quarrel? 

Capt.  The  only  way  that  two  honest  men  can 
quarrel — by  mistake.  However,  before  we  troubled 
our  pistols  to  speak  for  us,  we  thought  it  no  dis- 
honour to  speak  a  little  for  ourselves ;  by  which 
means  we  found  out  that  though  we  met  to  settle  a 
dispute,  devil  a  dispute  we  had  to  settle. 

Young  F.  How  was  that? 

Capt.  Why,  it  appears  that  this  same  good-look- 
ing countenance  of  mine  is  unlucky  enough  to 
resemble  the  phiz  of  a  gentleman  blacklegs,  who 
by  a  little  trick  or  two  in  the  way  of  his  trade,  dis- 
burthened  our  friend  of  his  cash.  He  thought, 
when  he  met  me  in  the  rooms  at  Bath,  (and  the 
place,  to  be  sure,  was  not  much  in  my  favour,)  that 
he  had  nicked  his  man,  and  accosted  me  accord- 
ingly. We  lost  one  another  in  the  crowd,  and  he 
departed  in  his  error.  I  learnt  his  name,  and  fol- 
lowed him  to  London  ;  where,  if  I  hadn't  had  wis- 
dom enough  to  ask  an  explanation,  I  might  have 
been  sent  out  of  the  world  for  the  misfortune  of 
resembling  a  scoundrel. 

Har.  How  much  I  must  ever  feel  bound  to  yon ! 

Capt.  Ah !  Harcourt,  appearances  are  very  de- 
ceitful, and  he  who  forms  his  opinions  from  them 
will  blunder  on  in  the  dark,  let  the  sun  shine  ever 
so  bright. 

Young  F.  And  that  is  blundering,  indeed. 

Har.  Captain  O'Neill,  my  friend,  Jack  Flourish, 
is  a  very  whimsical  fellow :  if  he  had  been  out  of 
limbo  you  would  have  seen  him  earlier ;  for  I  should 
have  brought  him  for  my  second. 

Young  F.  No,  you  would  not:  for  to  be  second 
in  a  duel  is,  in  my  mind,  an  employment  pretty 
nearly  as  honourable  as  to  be  Jack  Ketch's  deputy. 

Capt.  All  the  Flourishes  are  not  of  that  opinion. 
I  presume,  yon  are  no  relation  to  that  little  game 
cock,  Sir  Simon? 

Young  F.  My  father  a  little  game-cock? 

Capt.  Sir  Simon  your  father!  Why,  Sir  Simon's 
son  is  on  his  travels. 

Young  F.  Yes,  Sir  Simon's  son  travels  like  a 
mill-horse,  a  great  deal  in  a  small  space.  But  here 
he  is ;  here's  Jack  Flourish ;  and  if  he  had  not  had 
the  wisdom  to  stay  at  home,  he  would  have  lost 
the  good  fortune  of  becoming  acquainted  with  yon. 
He  is  a  fool  who  quits  Old  England,  for  d — e,  if 
he'll  find  such  fellows  anywhere  as  he  leaves 
behind  him. 

Capt.  I  should  be  jealous  of  your  praise  if  Old 
England  and  Old  Ireland  were  not  exactly  the 
same  spot  of  ground.    So  you  are,  really  and  truly, 
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the  fine  travelled  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Flourish  ? 
Oh!  ^ou  are  a  hopeful  boj !  I  assure  you,  your 
lather  believes  you  have  been  seen  and  admired  in 
every  court  in  Europe. 

Young  F.  So  I  ought  to  have  been  seen  and  ad- 
mired in  every  court  in  Europe,  but  I  was  unluck- 
ily introduced  at  the  court  of  Ring's  Bench,  and 
am  not  likely  to  visit  any  other  court  in  a  hurry. 

Har.  You  must  contrive  to  be  on  terras  with 
your  father,  to  assist  me  in  obtaining  his  sanction 
to  my  passion  for  his  ward,  Miss  Hartley. 

Capt.  What!  you  have  a  passion  for  Miss 
Hartley?  So  have  I  too.     That  is  unlucky. 

Har.  A  passion  for  Miss  Hartley? 

Capt,  Yes  :  but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  she  has 
a  passion  for  me;  so,  if  you  can  prove  she  has  for 
you,  there  are  two  to  one  against  me. 

Young  F.  I'll  lay  the  odds. 

Capt,  Is  it  so?  Enough  said,  then.  He  that 
can't  make  sport,  never  let  him  spoil  it.  'Tis  true, 
I  had  a  liking  for  the  young  lady,  but  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  my  liking  was  to  make  her  happy ;  and  as 
long  as  that  is  brought  about,  whether  by  you  or 
me,  is  the  same  thing  among  friends.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
My  young  traveller,  I  can't  help  laughing  to  think 
\  that  this  very  morning  I  was  dusting  the  coat  of  a 
relation  of  yoor's. 

Young  F,  That  was  very  kind  of  you  ;  and  while 
your  hand  is  in  I'll  thank  you  to  dust  mine,  for  I'm 
sure  it  wants  it. 

Capt.  Farewell,  my  young  traveller;  every  as- 
sistance I  can  give,  you  may  depend  on.  Well, 
Charles,  you  are  a  lucky  dog  to  get  such  a  sweet 
girl  as  Miss  Hartley.  Oh !  the  dear  creatures,  how 
tlove  them! 

SONG.— Captain  O'Neil. 

In  the  smiles  of  the  fair 

Is  the  best  cure  for  care. 
If  ruffled  our  bosom,  they  charm  it  to  ease; 

Or  with  eye  sweetly  glancing. 

Our  hearts  they  set  dancing, 
They  calm  us  and  rouse  us  e'en  just  as  they  please. 

The  wise  prop  of  a  state, 

Or  the  warrior  so  great, 
Oft  hows  down  to  kiss  beauty's  rod  on  his  knees; 

'Tis  the  province  cf  beauty 

To  teach  men  their  duty, 
For  women  can  do  with  us  just  what  they  please. 

E'en  the  miser  quits  gold. 

Their  bright  charms  to  behold, 
And  gives  them  his  soul,  for  he  yields  them  his  keys; 

The  dear  rogues  are  so  clever, 

Oh!  bless  'em  for  ever, 
And  may  they  rule  over  us  just  as  they  please,  \_Exit. 

Har,  Jack,  I've  been  thinking  how  you  are  to 
get  at  liberty. 

Fo«n^  F.  Have  you"!    Well,  howl 

Har.  Acquaint  your  father  that  you  are  returned 
from  abroad,  then  get  a  rule  for  the  day,  and  see 
him  :  his  joy  at  the  sight  of  you  may  soften  his 
heart,  and  pave  the  way  for  your  forgiveness. 

Young  F,  Well  said.  I'll  do  it :  I'll  have  a  rule : 
I'll  hire  a  horse,  as  we  call  it. 

Har,  Well,  my  boy,  success  attend  you.  All 
the  assistance  I  can  give  yon,  depend  on.  Farewell, 
my  young  traveller !  \^Exit, 

Young  F,  D — e  ! 'tis  a  lucky  thought.  Ay,  but 
they  won't  trust  me  out  alone.  I  must  take  one 
of  their  watch-dogs  along  with  me.  How  shall  I 
manage  thatl  I  have  it.  Yonder  goes  little  Dicky. 
That's  lucky !  He's  the  man  for  my  purpose.  I 
must  go  to  Monmouth-street  myself  to  brush  up 
appearances,  and  so  I'll  take  little  Dicky  with  me, 
dress  him  smartly,  and  introduce  him  to  my  father 
as  a  foreign  nobleman  who  came  over  with  me. 


Well  said !  Huzza !  Dicky,  Dicky !  I  am  so  happy 
that  I  shall  see  the  outside  of  that  d — d  wall  once 
more! 

Enter  DiCKV. 

Dicky.  Do  you  vant  me,  Master  Flourish  ? 

Young  F,  Dicky,  my  boy,  you  are  a  clever  little 
fellow ;  yon  are  the  only  man  that  can  serve  me. 

Dicky,  \y,  then,  make  it  vorth  my  vhile,  and 
nobody  readier. 

Young  F.  I  am  going  to  have  a  rule :  hire  a 
horse,  as  we  call  it ;  and  you  shall  get  up  behind. 
There  is  nobody  else  in  your  way  fit  for  a  gentle- 
man's companion:  you  are  the  only  genteel  article. 

Dicky,  To  be  sure,  they  are  d — d  wulgar. 

Young  F,  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  my  father's, 
and  you  must  pass  for  a  man  of  fashion. 

Dicky.  Well,  my  master,  I'll  try.  I  shall  look  it 
very  well. 

Young  F,  No,  no :  I  must  put  yon  on  a  laced 
coat. 

DUETT.— Young  Flourish  and  Dicky. 
Young  F.  Dicky,  I  shall  smartly  dress  you, 
Dicky.       Vhy,  Fm  smart  enough,  Lord  bless  you! 
Young  F.         No,  no, 
Dicky.  Vhy  so  ? 

Vhat  am  I  to  pass  for,  pray  ? 
Young  F.  For  a  man  of  rank,  I  say. 
Dicky.       Vhy,  then,  don't  I  hit  it  quite? 

Sure,  I'm  dress'd  exactly  right. 
Young  F.  Why,  really,  Dicky,  I  must  otvn  ] 

You're  in  the  style  of  men  of  ton;  ' 

In  side-boxes  oft  we  view 

Men  of  fashion  dress'd  like  you. 
Dicky.      In  side  boxes  oft  you  see 

Men  of  fashion  dress'd  like  me. 
Young  F.  Very  true. 

Just  like  you  ; 

But  that  will  not  with  daddy  do. 
Dicky.  Vhy  so? 

Young  F.  You  must  know. 

Dad's  a  bit  of  the  old  beau. 

And  thinks  it  most  becoming  when 

Men  of  fashion  dress  like  gentlemen. 
Dicky.      In  side-boxes  oft  you  see 

Men  of  fashion  dress'd  like  me. 
Young  F.  Dad  thinks  it  most  becoming  when 

Men  of  fashion  dress  like  gentlemen. 

lExeunt. 

Scene  IV. —  Young  Testy's  Chambers  in  the  Temple, 
Young  Testy  and  Snare  discovered. 

Snare.  And  so  you  like  London  prodigiously? 

Young  T,  Hugely  !  What  did  my  quiz  of  a  fa- 
ther mean  by  keeping  me  in  the  country  so  longl 
I  ought  to  have  been  as  wise  as  I  am  now  five  years 
ago. 

Snare.  To  be  sure ;  and  your  knowledge  would 
not  have  surprized  people  either. 

Young  T.  No,  not  at  all.  I  am  not  half  so  know- 
ing as  I  ought  to  be,  for  all  I  was  bred  in  York- 
shire. 

Snare,  That  was  in  your  favour. 

Young  T.  Oh!  'twas  heaven's  mercy  I  was 
pitched  into  a  'cutish  country,  or  I  should  never 
have  been  able  to  shew  my  face  here.  Why,  boys 
of  sixteen  here  know  a  great  deal  more  than  I 
do. 

Snare.  Boys  of  sixteen!     Men  of  sixteen,  yoa 
mean.    Sixteen !  why,  'tis  the  prime  of  a  man'i 
life.    Who  are  your  greatest  men  on  the  turf?  yoa 
men  of  sixteen.     Who  keep  your  dashing  womei 
in  the  greatest  style  1  your  men  of  sixteen. 
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Young  T.  So  I  thou^bt.    It  came  into  mj  head 
I   that  keeping  your  dashing  women  was  a  very  young 
trick. 

Snare.  Everything  is  now  in  a  state  of  forward- 
ness unknown  to  our  ancestors.    London  may  be 
termed  an  immense  hot-house,  where  everything  is 
forced.    You  eat  your  fruit  before  it  is  in  season. 
I    You  run  through   your  constitution  before  it  is 
i    matnred.  Yon  spend  your  estate  before  yon  are  in 
'    possession,  and  get  divorced  from  your  wife  before 
[    yon  ought  to  have  married.    'Tis  a  lively  system, 
:    IS  it  not? 

Young  T.  Ay,  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one. 
.        Snare.  Bat  you  were  out  of  luck  last  night. 
I         Young  T.  Yes,  a  little ;  and  when  I  had  lost  all 
my  money,  it  was  vastly  friendly  of  you  to  lend 
me  the  two  hundred  pounds  ;  but  I  lost  them  too. 

Snare.  It  will  happen  so  sometimes.  A  lad  of 
spirit  does  not  mind  such  trifles.  I  will  thank  you, 
though,  to  return  me  the  money:  for  I  am  rather 
out  of  cash. 

Young  T.  Eh ! 

Snare.  I'll  thank  yon  for  the  two  hundred  pounds 
I  lent  yon. 

Young  T.  My  dear  friend,  I  could  as  soon  give 
you  a  million.  My  father  does  not  allowance  me  in 
such  a  grand  style  as  that  comes  to.  I  must  catch 
him  in  a  devilish  good  humour,  ay,  and  in  a  great 
many  of  them,  before  I  get  two  hundred  pounds  of 
bim. 

Snare.  'Tis  d — d  shabby  of  you  to  borrow  money 
yon  can't  pay. 

Young  T.  Is  this  your  friendship?  Why,  did 
not  yon  force  it  on  me  1  Did  not  you  tell  me  you 
only  lived  in  obliging  your  friends'? 

Snare.  You  make  a  small  mistake;  I  told  you  I 
only  lived  by  obliging  my  friends.  But  as  it  is  not 
convenient  to  you  to  pay  the  money,  give  me  your 
note,  and  it  will  do  just  as  well. 

Young  T.  Ah  1  now  you  are  my  friend  again.  I 
thought  you  would  not  desert  me  so  soon.  You 
who  so  kindly  took  me  by  the  hand,  taught  me  to 
punt  at  faro,  told  me  the  nicks  and  crabs  at  hazard, 
and  though  yon  never  play  yourself,  were  so  kind 
to  introduce  me  to  all  your  friends  that  do. 

Snare.  Here's  a  stamp;  sign  your  name:  I 
bave  filled  it  up.  I  thought  you  couldn't  pay  me 
directly. 

Young  T.  What  i«  this?  {Reads.')  "  On  demand, 
I  promise  to  pay  Nic.  Snare,  Esquire,  four  hundred 
pounds.  Value  received."  Dang  it,  man,  you  lent 
me  but  two. 

Snare.  And  do  you  think  I'm  to  be  paid  nothing 
for  my  risk?  Your  father  may  disinherit  you,  and 
I  may  never  get  a  doit.  No,  no  ;  I  shall  never  live 
by  obliging  my  friends  at  that  rate. 

Young  T.  Ohl  this  is  d — d  scandalous!  pay  four 
bundred  pounds  for  two,  and  not  have  the  worth  of 
a  sixpence  to  shew  for  it!  D—  London  !  I  wish  I 
bad  staid  in  Yorkshire  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

Snare.  It  is  very  ungrateful  of  you  to  put  your- 
self in  a  passion  with  me,  who  have  taught  yon  so 
many  pretty  games. 

Young  T,  Yes,  and  you  want  to  teach  me  another 
pretty  game:  to  shew  me  that  one  and  one  make 
four. 

Old  T.  (Knocking  without.')  Tom,  let  me  in. 

Young  T.  Zounds  I  my  father!  t  must  open  the 
door. 

Snare.  (Holding  him.)  No,  yoa  sha'n't  till  you 
have  settled  our  business. 

Old  T.  (  Wilhont.)  Tom,  I  say,  let  me  in. 

Young  T.  Coming,  sir. 

Snare.  If  you  don't  sign,  I'll  tell  him  all  your 
pranks. 

Young  T.  (Signs.)  There,  and  the  devil  do  you 
good  with  it.  D — gaming!  d —  swindling!  and 
d— (Opens  the  door.) 


Enter  OLD  Testy. 
How  do  you  do,  sir? 

Old  T.  How  do  I  do !  You  made  great  haste  to 
ask  me.  Why,  you  have  company.  Is  this  the 
way  you  pass  your  mornings?  You  ought  to  be  at 
study,  sir. 

Young  T.  This  gentleman  comes  to  assist  me  in 
my  studies,  sir. 

Old  T.  Oh !  that  is  very  kind  of  him.  Thank  yoa, 
sir,  for  all  yon  have  taught  my  son. 

Snare,  Oh  !  sir,  'tis  a  pleasure  to  me. 

Old  S.  Do  yon  practise  much  at  thje  bar,  «ir? 

Snare.  Not  much  now,  sir.  I  have  had  in  my 
time  a  pretty  deal  of  Old  Bailey  practice. 

Old  T.  And  retired  from  it  with  your  just 
deserts? 

Snare.  Not  exactly,  sir,  or  I  must  say  I  should 
have  been  in  a  more  elevated  situation.  Men  often 
retire  from  the  bar  with  less  than  they  merit. 

Old  T.  More's  the  pity.  Well,  I  will  not  intrude 
any  longer,  Tom.  I  called  to  give  you  money  to 
pay  for  your  furniture  and  your  books  :  never  be 
in  debt  longer  than  you  can  help.  Always  pay  your 
way.  There's  a  draft  for  four  hundred  pounds. 
And  so,  good  morning,  and  thank  you  kindly  for 
all  you  have  done  for  my  son.  [Exit, 

Snare.  A  very  good  kind  of  an  old  gentleman 
that  father  of  your  s :  mind  what  he  says — "  Never 
be  in  debt  longer  than  you  can  help.  Always  pay 
your  way."  That  four  hundred  pounds  will  just 
balance  our  little  account. 

Young  T.  Why,  you  a'n't  such  a  rogue? 

Snare.  You  had  better  be  correct  in  your  lan- 
guage, young  gentleman,  or  you  must  satisfy  my 
honour. 

Young  T.  Oh  !  d —  your  honour !  Did  not  yoa 
hear  my  father  say,  it  was  for  my  upholsterer  and 
bookseller?  They  have  been  for  their  money  already, 
and  if  I  don't  pay  them,  who  knows  but  they  will 
send  me  to  gaol? 

Snare.  On  !  no.  Tradesmen  are  used  to  go  with- 
out their  money;  but  gentlemen  like  me,  must 
touch  the  ready,  or  your  character  is  lost  for  ever. 
So  at  once  pay  me,  or  I'll  expose  you. 

Young  T.  There — plague  take  you ! — there  is 
the  money.  And  now  if  I  don't  marry  directly,  I 
may  go  hang  myself;  and  of  two  evils — 

Snare.  Marry,  by  all  means.  Good  b'ye,  Tom. 
Remember,  I  live  by  obliging  my  friends.      [Exit. 

Young  T.  The  devil  fly  away  with  such  friends  1 
Oh !  I'm  in  a  pretty  mess !  If  Miss  Hartley  hadn't 
taken  such  a  fancy  to  me,  what  would  have  become 
of  me!  'Tis  heaven's  mercy  1  was  a  likely  lad! 
My  beauty  has  saved  my  bacon.  I'm  in  a  fine  way ! 
I  shall  certainly  be  arrested ;  I  can't  save  my  li- 
berty, that  is  certain.  All  I  can  do  is  to  try  to  lose 
it  my  own  way.  Of  the  two,  'tis  better  to  marry 
than  go  to  gaol ;  but  at  whose  suit  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  surrender  myself,  my  wife's,  or  my  tradesmen's, 
depends  entirely  on  whether  the  bailiff  or  the  parson 
does  his  business  quickest.  [Exitm 

Scene  V. — Lady  Flourish's  Dressing-room  ;  a  sofa, 
and  sash-window  with  curiaitis. 

Kitty  discovered. 

Kitty,  Well,  thank  my  stars,  I  sha'n't  long  be 
obliged  to  do  such  menial  business.  Called  here, 
and  called  there.  No,  no;  I  shall  soon  be  young 
Mr.  Testy's  wife;  and  then  Madam  Testy  will  call 
her  servants  about  her  as  haughtily  as  the  first  ladj 
in  the  land. 

AIR.— Kitty. 
What  a  hard  lot  is  ours  now,  indeed  and  indeed, 
'  Tis  a  terrible  life  that  we  poor  servants  lead; 

Up  early  and  late. 

To  toil  and  to  wait, 
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To  do  as  one's  bid. 

Yet  sure  to  be  chid, 

III  humours  to  bear, 

And  yet  not  to  dare 

Tho'  with  anger  we  burn. 

To  be  spiteful  and  cross  in  return. 
What  a  hard  lot  is  ours,  then,  indeed  and  indeed! 
'Tis  a  terrible  life  that  we  poor  servants  lead! 

To  be  sure,  when  one  happens  a  service  to  get  in. 
Where,  to  aid  madam's  frolics,  her  secrets  we're  let  in, 
Why,  then,  I  must  own,  of  our  blabbing  afraid, 
The  maid  is  the  mistress,  the  mistress  the  maid. 

They  coax  one  so  pretty! 

'Tis  "  dear  Mrs.  Kitty! 

You're  so  kind  and  clever, 

Til  love  you  for  ever." 

Our  wages  they  double. 

Yet  give  us  no  trouble  ; 

And,  while  they're  so  civil. 

We're  as  saucy  and  pert  as  the  devil. 
What  a  hard  lot  is  theirs,  then,  indeed  and  indeed! 
'  Tis  a  terrible  life  our  poor  mistresses  lead! 

But  the  times  are  so  alter'd,  thesa  places  are  rare 

now. 
For  who  knows  their  intrigues,  there  are  few  ladies 

care  now, 
A  faux-pas  to  conceal  they  will  use  little  labour, 
While  each  lady's  in  countenance  kept  by  her  neigh- 
bour. 

Their  spouses  so  kind,  too, 
Such  foibles  are  blind  to; 
Nay,  some  will  assume  our  vocation ; 
If  a  go-between's  needed. 
We're  pass'd  by  unheeded. 
The  husband  takes  our  occupation. 
What  a  strange  lot  is  theirs,  then,  indeed  and  indeed! 
'Tis  a  whimsical  life  that  some  husbands  lead! 

Enter  Old  TiiSTY. 

Dear  me!  here  comes  my  papa  that  is  to  be. 

Old  T.  What,  I  have  found  somebody  at  last :  I 
have  been  hunting  from  room  to  room,  and  the 
devil  a  soul  could  I  see. 

Kitty.  Sir,  my  master  and  mistress  are  not  at 
home. 

Old  T.  Since  I  can't  prove  to  the  contrary,  I  in- 
cline to  believe  so. 

Kitty.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  shew  you  out.  Yob  have 
intruded  yourself  into  my  lady's  dressing  room. 

Old  T.  Don't  hurry  me,  you  young  baggage ! 
and,  pray,  who  are  you,  with  that  pretty  face ! 

Kitty.  Your  daughter  that  is  to  be.  {Aside.)  I 
am  Kitty,  sir. 

Old  T.  Kitty,  yon  are  a  pretty  girl.  Give  me  a 
kiss,  Kitty. 

Kitty.  Lard !  sir,  don't  be  rumbustical. 

Old  T.  I  say,  Kitty — this  is  what  I  have  wanted 
a  long  while.  (Aside.)  I  say,  Kitty,  do  you  like 
your  place?  Should  you  have  any  objection  to 
quit  it,  to  live  with  a  middle-aged  gentleman  as  a 
kind  of  a  housekeeper!  eh  ! 

Kitty.  Lard!  sir,  I  hope  you  have  no  design 
upon  my  honour. 

Old  T.  No,  not  I ;  I  dare  say  your  honour  has 
been  long  out  of  the  way  of  anybody's  design. 
But  tell  me,  could  you  like  such  a  plain-spoken, 
comely-looking,  matter-of-fact  man  as  myself?  eh  ! 

Kitty.  This  is  lucky.  I'll  humour  the  old  fellow, 
and  when  I  marry  his  son,  he'll  not  be  angry  with 
me,  for  fear  of  my  exposing  hira.  (Aside.) 

Old  T.  Well,  what  do  you  say,  my  pretty? 

Kitty.  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  sir.  If  I  could 
have  it  under  your  hand  that  you  wouldn't  forsake 
me — 

Old  T.  Under  my  hand— hum!  D—  it!  there  is 
no  making  love  now  without  signing  and  sealing. 


A  love-letter  will  be  sent  back  unopened,  unless 
'tis  on  stamped  paper ;  and  Cupid  himself  would 
not  be  half  so  good  a  go-between  as  a  common 
attorney. 

AIR Old  Testy. 

Woman  now,  by  grace  and  feature. 

Sighs  and  vows,  will  not  be  caught, 
If  you'd  have  the  pretty  creature. 
The  pretty  creature  must  be  bought. 
You  may  swear. 
You  may  tear. 
You  may  cry. 
You  may  lie, 
You  may  kneel. 
You  may  feel 
All  the  pangs  that  from  love's  raging  fervours  arise. 
And  proclaim  her  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  skies. 
No  pity  she  shews 
For  your  budget  of  woes; 
She  scoffs  at  your  tears,  and  derides  all  your  pain. 
And  e'en  darling  fiatt'ry  assails  her  in  vain. 
Who  then  finds  the  way 
His  addresses  to  pay. 
In  a  style  which  this  whimsical  creature  can  fix? 
He  who  drives  to  her  door 
In  a  chariot  and  four, 
Or  old  Nick  himself  in  a  fine  coach  and  six. 

Well,  what  am  I  to  give  to  you  under  my  hand? 

Kitty.  Only  your  promise  that  you  love  me,  and 
won't  forsake  me. 

OldT.  Come,  there  is  no  great  harm  in  a  pro- 
mise without  a  penalty.  (Aside.  Takes  out  his 
pocket-book,  and  writes  on  a  leaf.)  There,  there's 
my  written  promise,  and  now,  my  pretty  dear — 
(  Going  to  kiss  her. ) 

Sir  S.  (  Without.)  Kitty  !  Is  your  lady  come 
home,  Kitty? 

Kitty.  Ob,  dear  me!  here  is  Sir  Simon.  What 
shall  I  do?  Coming,  sir.  I  wouldn't  have  him 
see  you  and  me  alone  together,  for  the  world. 

Old  T.  Nor  I  neither.  The  rascal  would  banter 
me  to  death. 

Kitty.  And  I  should  lose  my  character.  Oh! 
dear  sir,  hide  yourself. 

Old  T.  Where,  where? 

Kitty.  Anywhere,  sir. 

Sir  S.  (  Without.)  Kitty ! 

Kitty.  Coming,  sir.    There,  under  the  sofa,  sir. 

Old  T.  Zounds  !  I  shall  be  cramped  to  death. 

SirS.  (Without.)  Kitty,  I  say! 

Kitty.  Make  haste,  make  haste. 

Old  T.  Well,  if  I  must,  I  must.  (Gets  under  th& 
sofa.)  Send  him  away  directly. 

Kitty.  Yes,  sir,  yes. 

Enter  SiR  SiMON  Flourish. 

Sir  S.  Why,  Kitty,  what  are  you  in  such  a  bustle 
about?     My  lady  is  not  at  home,  is  she? 

Kitty.  No,  sir,  no. 

Sir  S.  I'm  glad  of  it.  I  came  home  on  purpose 
to  catch  you  alone,  Kitty. 

Old  T.  (From  under  the  sofa.)  Oh  ho!  you  did, 
did  you? 

Sir  S.  You  are  the  prettiest  little  rogue  in  the 
world,  Kitty.  You  know  how  long  I  have  been  in 
love  with  you,  Kitty;  now,  do  have  compassion  on 
me. 

Kitty.  Pray,  sir,  be  quiet,  and  don't  take  such 
liberties. 

Sir  S.  Why,  my  dear,  charming  Kitty — 

Lady  F.  (  Without.)  Pray,  Captain  O'Neill,  do 
me  the  kindness  to  walk  this  way. 

Kitty.  My  lady's  voice! 

SirS.  By  all  that's  discordant!  She  must  not 
see  me  here  with  you.  I  told  her  I  should  not  be 
at  home  till  night.    She'll  suspect  something. 


Act  III.  Scene  1.] 
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Kitty,  Well  she  may,  if  she  sees  me  in  this 
rumpled  condition.  Oh  dear!  what  shall  I  dol 
where  shall  I  run? 

Sir  S.  Here,  here;  come,  quick. 

Kitty.  Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  {Both  go  behind  the 
wiiidow-curtain. ) 

Enter  Lady  Flourish  and  Captain  O'Neill. 

LadyF.  This  way.  Captain  O'Neill.  Allow  me 
to  shew  you  into  my  little  dressing-room. 

Capt.  Your  ladyship  does  me  great  honour. 

Lady  F.  Pray,  sit  down.  I  conducted  you  here. 
Captain  O'Neill,  that  I  might  not  be  agitated  again 
by  Sir  Simon's  intrusion. 

Sir  S.  Vastly  well. 

Capt.  Madam,  the  reason  of  my  now  calling 
is — 

Lady  F.  I  know  your  reasons  very  well,  you 
can't  impose  upon  me,  though  you  have  on  my 
husband. 

Capt.  My  dear  lady,  I  wish  to  be  understood — 

Lady  F.  I  don't  in  the  least  doubt  it :  but  gen- 
tlemen of  your  country,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  sometimes  find  it  a  very  difficult  matter. 
But  I  understand  you  perfectly ;  the  passion  you 
ventured  to  intimate  this  morning — 

Capt.  I  have,  now,  my  lady,  entirely  relin- 
quished— 

Lady  F.  What,  you  barbarous  man,  have  you 
ensnared  my  susceptible  heart,  and  do  you  now 
abandon  your  conquest? 

Capt.  I  ensnare  your  susceptible  heart! 

Lady  F.  Yes,  you  inhuman  creature !  Oh,  oh ! 
(^Crying.)  'Tis  too  much,  too  much  to  bear ! 

jSiV  S.  (Rushing  from  behind  the  curtain.^  'Tis 
too  much  for  me  to  bear.  To  hear  one's  wife  make 
love  to  another  man,  is  too  much  for  anybody  to 
bear. 

Capt.  Sir  Simon ! 

Lady  F.  Sir  Simon ! 

Sir  S.  Yes,  the  wronged  Sir  Simon.  Is  this  the 
way  you  reward  my  faithful  love,  my  fond  attach- 
ment? (Lady  F. sinks  on  the  sofa,  fainting.') 

Capt.  Get  her  a  little  water.  Sir  Simon :  I'll  give 
her  some  air.  (Going  towards  the  windmo.) 

Sir  S.  Don't  give  her  any  air,  she'll  be  better 
without  it.  (  Captain  O'Neill  runs  to  open  the  windmo, 
throws  aside  the  curtains,  and  discovers  Kitty :  she 
screams,  which  calls  the  attention  of  Lady  F.) 

Lady  F.  Very  well.  Sir  Simon.  This  is  your 
faithful  love,  your  fond  attachment ! 

Capt.  Oh!  the  blessing  of  mutual  affection! 
These  are  the  fond  turtle-doves  !  'Faith !  you  are 
well  paired. 

Lady  F.  I  shall  never  recover  this  terrible 
shock. 

Capt.  Now  the  impediment  is  removed,  let  me 
recommend  a  little  ventilation  to  your  ladyship. 
(Opens  the  window.)  Pray,  sit  and  enjoy  it  as  com- 
fortably as  you  can.  (Runs  to  the  sofa,  and  draws  it 
back  towards  the  window,  by  which  Old  Testy  is  dis- 
covered.) What  have  we  got  here?  It  looks  like  a 
great  turtle,  left  on  the  shore  by  the  retiring  of  the 
tide.  Favour  me  with  one  of  j'our  fins.  (Raising 
him  up  by  the  arm.) 

Sir  S.  Mr.  Testy,  what  the  devil  do  you  do 
here? 

Lady  F.  Mr.  Testy ,  what  is  your  business  in  my 
dressing-room"! 

Old  T.  Your  dressing-room  is  a  place  of  won- 
derful business,  indeed ! 

Capt.  Pray,  to  which  party  do  you  belong? 

Old  T.  Which  party !  You  see  I  am  out  now  ; 
and  what  is  not  uncommon,  I  kept  my  place  as  long 
as  I  could. 

Sir  S.  What  do  yoa  mean  by  your  oats  and  ins 
in  ray  house?  I  have  a  great  mind  to  make  an 
example  of  you.     To  be  found  under  the  sofa  in 


my  wife's  dressing-room !  why,  the  bank  of  England 
could  hardly  pay  the  damages  a  liberal  crim,  con. 
jury  would  give  me. 


Sir  S. 
OldT. 
Lady  F. 
Kitty. 
Capt. 

SirS. 
Capt. 
SirS. 

Capt. 


SirS. 

Lady  F. 

OldT. 

Lady  F. 

OldT. 

LadyF. 

SirS. 

Lady  F. 
Capt. 

SirS. 

Kitty. 
Lady  F. 
Kitty. 
Lady  F. 
Kitty. 
Lady  F. 

Capt. 


LadyF. 
Kitty. 

All. 


FINALE. 

I'll  teach  you  to  play  the  antic. 

So  you  can  for  you  knoto  how. 
They  ivill  surely  drive  me  frantic. 
I  am  innocent,  I  vow. 

Oh!  be  quiet; 

Make  no  riot. 
Make  no  riot !  but  I  will. 

You've  forgot. 

No,  I've  not; 
No,  with  you  I'm  very  still. 

Come,  agree, 

For  I  see 
You  had  all  the  self- same  plan. 
All  but  the  modest  Irishman. 

For  no  good  he  came,  'tis  certain. 

I  knoto  nothing  why  he  came; 
Why  went  you  behind  the  curtain  ? 
Ah!  Sir  Simon,  blush  for  shame  ! 

Oh,  the  curtain! 

Pretty  flirting  ; 
True,  my  tender,  darling  wife. 

Constant  dove .' 

Faithful  love  ! 
Psha!  leave  off  this fooUsh  strife. 
For  you  had  all  the  self-same  plan. 
But  me  and  the  modest  Irishman. 

Ma'am,  forgive  me ; 

That  I'll  never. 
Don't  forget  your  freaks  are  known: 

Character  you've  lost  for  ever: 
Pray,  my  lady,  where' s  your  own  ? 
I  dotit  heed  it, 
*        Servants  need  it, 
Ladies  do  as  zvell  without. 
Come,  give  o'er. 
Talk  no  more, 
Why  keep  up  this  foolish  rout. 
When  you  had  all  the  self -same  plan, 

>  But  me  and  the  modest  Irishman. 

Suspicions  certainly  appear. 
But  I'm  in  my  conscience  clear, 
And  therefore  nothing  have  to  fear; 
For  you  had  all  the  self -same  plan. 
But  me  and  the  modest  Irishman. 

'Tis  quite  shocking. 
You're  but  mocking. 
You  to  innocence  pretend  ! 
You're  found  out. 
Past  a  doubt : 
Cease  your  folly  to  defend; 
For  you  had  all  the  self-same  plan, 
But  me  and  the  modest  Irishman. 


lExeunt. 


ACT  III. 


Scene  I. — A  Garden. 

Harcourt  and  Miss  Hartley  discovered. 

DUETT.— Harcourt  and  Miss  Hartley. 

Tell  me,  my  love,  wou'd'st  thou  forego 
Transports,  which  only  lovers  know 
To  heal  at  once  the  poignant  smart 
That  still  must  rack  the  anxious  heart; 
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Trembling,  lest  all  its  scheme  of  joy 
Fortune  for  ever  shou'd  destroy. 
Ah!  no,  the  throbbinys  of  delight, 
Which  in  each  pulse  proclaim  thy  sight, 
The  bounding  heart's  tumultuous  beat, 
Swelling  its  kindred  heart  to  meet, 
Are  joys  for  which  all  pain  Fd  prove. 
And  never,  never  cease  to  love. 

Miss  H.  Here  comes  Sir  Simon.  Hearens! 
bow  shall  I  account  for  your  being  here? 

Har.  Don't  be  alarmed,  mjrlove;  I'll  think  of 
some  excuse. 

Enter  SiR  SiMON  FLOURISH. 

SirS.  Eh!  who  have  we  here?  a  young  man 
tete-a-tete  with  my  ward  !  Well  done,  it  runs 
through  the  family  ;  I'll  be  bound  there  is  not  an 
unpaired  turtle  in  my  whole  establishment.  This 
is  a  worse  business  than  my  wife's  a  great  deal, 
for  this  young  lady  will  wish  to  carry  her  fortune 
as  well  as  her  inclinations,  out  of  my  family.  Now, 
though  my  wife  may  send  her  affections  on  a  visit, 
I  still  keep  at  home  all  I  married  her  for.  Pray, 
Miss  Hartley,  have  I  the  honour  of  knowing  this 
gentleman  ? 

MissH.  The  gentleman,  sir,  has  business  with 
yon.  {Retires.) 

Har.  Sir,  your  son,  who  is  my  particular  friend, 
both  of  the  same  college,  has  commissioned  me  to 
acquaint  you  of  his  safe  arrival  in  England. 

Sir  S.  My  boy  arrived  !  Huzza!  sir,  I  shall  be 
proud  of  your  acquaintance.  How  soon  may  I  ex- 
pect to  see  my  son  ? 

Har.  Very  shortly,  sir.  I  got  the  start  of  him, 
and  hastened  to  make  you  happy  with  this  intelli- 
gence. 

Sir  S.  How  far  have  you  been  travelling,  sir  ? 

Har.  Just  as  far  as  your  son.  Sir  Simon? 

SirS.  Well,  sir,  and  how  do  you  like  foreign 
parts  ? 

Har.  Ah !  sir,  I  believe  travellers,  who  have 
Been  more  of  foreign  countries  than  I  have,  will 
give  the  palm  to  old  England. 

AIR. — Harcourt. 

Thy  glory  in  war  let  those  loudly  proclaim, 
Who  mistake  discord's  blast  for  the  trumpet  of  fame. 
And  give  slaughter  the  meed  of  renown; 
'Tis  Britain,  thy  praise, 
The  sword  ne'er  to  raise 
In  ravage  andplundersfell  cause  ; 
But  to  guard  sacred  honour's  pure  laws. 
And  the  pride  of  the  base  to  bring  down. 
Still  o'er  the  fall' n  foe 
Let  pity's  tear  flow, 
Not  sound  forth  the  triumph  of  blood. 
No,  Britain,  thou  art  great  and  good  ; 
Let  this  thy  glory  be, 
This  let  admiring  nations  see. 
That  with  thee 
Dwells  sweet  Humanity. 

Sir,  I  must  now  take  my  leave. 

Sir  S.  Won't  you  stay  till  your  friend  arrives  ? 

Har.  Now,  Sir  Simon,  I  am  particularly  en- 
gaged;  but  I  shall  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
farther  known  to  you. 

SirS.  You  honour  me  very  much,  sir,  and  a 
thousand  thanks  for  your  kind  visit.  [Exit  Har- 
court."] My  son  returned,  and  so  soon  to  see  him! 
This  atones  for  all  my  disasters.  The  sight  of  my 
accomplished  boy  will  almost  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  being  second  in  a  duel  to  an  Irishman  ;  will 
almost  make  me  forget  the  hearty  threshing  he 

fave  me,    and   ray   wife's  making  love   to"  him. 
hese   are  misfortunes,  to   be  sure,  but  Jack  is 
come  home)  and  I  will  think  no  more  of  them. 

[Exit. 


Miss  H.  I  will  endeavonr  to  repress  every 
anxious  thought,  and  dwell  only  on  the  prospect 
of  future  happiness. 

AIR.— Miss  Hartley. 

Come,  smiling  Hope,  dispel  each  chilling  fear. 

And  with  thy  glowing  beams  my  bosom  cheer  } 

On  future  blessings  dart  thy  vivid  ray. 

Chasing  the  low' ring  clouds  of  doubt  away  ; 

To  bright  perspective  still  direct  my  eye. 

And  cast  in  shade  the  brightest  objects  nigh.  [Exit. 

Scene  II.— .4  Street. 
Enter  Bluff,  the  Bailiff,  and  Followers. 

Bluff.  Are  you  sure,  Tom,  you  dogged  the  right 
man? 

1st  Fol.  Quite  sure.  Master  Bluff. 

Bluff.  And  why  didn't  you  take  him? 

1  St  Fol.  Because  he  got  into  church  before  I 
could  get  at  him. 

Bluff.  And  so  I  am  to  be  kept  waiting  here  till 
he  chooses  to  come  out  of  church?  Oh  !  here  he 
comes. 

Enter  Young  Testy  awd  Kitty. 

Young  T.  Well,  the  job  is  done;  I'm  a  married 
man  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  'Tis  devilish 
comical.  I  wonder  how  I  shall  like  it.  Mrs. 
Testy,  how  do  you  do,  my  dear? 

Kitty.  How  do  you  do,  Tom? 

Young  T.  Tom !  I  don't  know  whether  I  like  to 
be  called  Tom  now.  It  don't  shew  respect  enough 
from  a  wife  to  her  husband. 

Kitty.  Respect  from  a  wife  to  a  husband !  Oh  ! 
Tom,  your  country  education  I  I  see  yea  will  be 
very  troublesome  to  me. 

Young  T.  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  be  trou- 
blesome or  no.  Dang  it,  one  can't  begin  too  soon 
to  shew  one  is  determined  to  wear  the  breeches. 
(Aside.)  Mrs.  Testy,  I  desire  you  will  consider 
what  is  due  to  a  husband. 

Kitty.  And  I  desire,  Mr.  Testy,  you  will  con- 
sider what  is  due  to  a  wife. 

Bluff.  And  I  desire,  Mr.  Testy,  you  will  con- 
sider what  is  due  to  a  creditor.  {Taps  him  on  the 
shoulder.)  I  am  sorry,  good  folks,  to  interrupt 
your  nuptial  harmony.  Here's  a  little  bit  of  a 
writ  against  you. 

Young  T.  At  whose  suit? 

Bluff.  Your  bookseller's. 

1st  Fol.  And  here's  another. 

Yonng  T.  At  whose  suit  ? 

1st  Fol.  Your  upholsterer's. 

Kitty.  Writs  against  my  dearly  beloved?  How 
soon  the  comforts  of  matrimony  begin  ! 

Young  T.  Well,  I  don't  mind  ;  when  I  touch 
my  wife's  fortune  I  shall  be  at  liberty  directly. 

Kitty.  Your  debts  must  be  very  small,  if  your 
wife's  fortune  will  pay  them.  {Aside.) 

Young  T.  Where  must  I  go? 

Bluff.  That  depends  on  how  mnct^  of  the  ready 
yon  have  got. 

Young  T.  D — n  it,  they  are  all  for  the  ready. 
I  say,  wife — my  dear — 

Kitty.  What  do  you  want  ?    (Sulkily.) 

Young  T.  Have  you  got  any  of  the  ready  ? 

Kilty.  No,  not  I. 

Young  T.  Haven't  you,  indeed  !     Search. 

Kitty.  I  have  nothing  but  two  pocket  pieces  and 
a  silver  bodkin. 

Bluff.  Come,  come  ;  poor  as  a  rat,  I  see.  You 
must  go  to  prison  directly ;  I  have  no  room  for 
such  pau[.'ers  as  yon,  so  come  along. 

Young  T.  My  darling,  and  must  I  be  torn  from 
my  loving  wife?    (Sobbing.) 

Kilty.  Oh,  dear !  Oh,  dear !  'tis  very  distress- 
ing. 


Scene  3.] 
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Young  T.  Bless  my  soul,  who  is  that  coming 
yonder?  sure,  'tis  Jack  Flourish;  it  is — stand 
back  a  little. 

Enter  YovsG  Flourish  and  Dicky,  both  dressed 
in  Monmouth- street  finery. 

Young  F.  Here  I  am  once  more  at  large  in  Lon- 
don streets.  What  a  luxury  it  is  again  to  be  jost- 
led about,  and  nearly  run  over  by  the  coaches  and 
carts.  Lord,  how  happy  I  am  to  be  out  of  that 
d — d  cage,  though  only  for  a  day.  Dicky,  you 
look  vastly  well, 

Dicky.  Yes,  my  master,  good  clothes  become 
ue. 

Young  F.  As  I  was  obliged  to  have  a  jailor  to 
attend  me,  it  is  lucky,  Dicky,  I  could  get  one  so 
much  of  a  gentleman. 

Dicky.  It  would  be  d — d  hard  if  I  could  not  be- 
have like  agemman,  who  have  lived  all  ray  life  in 
gemmeii's  company,  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  the 
Marshalsea,  and  the  debtor's  side  of  Newgate. 

Young  F.  Yes,  Dicky,  'tis  certainly  very  gen- 
teel to  be  intimate  in  those  places  ;  but,  you  know, 
one  should  not  brag  of  one's  connexions,  so  mam's 
the  word  before  my  father ;  I  must  pass  you  off 
for  a  foreign  Count ;  so  mind  your  hits,  Dicky. 

Young  T.  Ecod !  I'll  speak  to  him.  Don't  let 
him  see  your  face.  Do  you  walk  a  little  that  way, 
{to  Kilty.)  for  as  I  am  going  to  ask  a  favour  of 
aim,  it  might  not  be  so  prudent  to  let  him  know  I 
have  married  his  mistress. 

Kitty.  Lord!  you  fool,  many  a  gentleman  would 
be  much  obliged  to  you  for  marrying  his  mistress. 

[Exit. 

Young  T.  T  say.  Jack— Jack  Flourish. 

Young  F.  Eh  I 

Young  T.  What,  don't  you  know  me  ?  I  know 
you,  you  see,  for  all  your  outlandish  clothes. 

Young  F.  What,  Tom  Testy? 

Yottng  T.  Yes,  I  be  Tom  Testy. 

Young  F.  I  am  devilish  glad  to  see  yon. 

Young  T,  Be  you,  indeed;  that's  right,  'Tis 
Jacky  to  meet  friends  when  one  wants  them,  is  it 
not?  One  should  never  be  shy  of  a  friend  when 
he  is  in  trouble,  should  one? 

Young  F.  No,  to  be  sure  not.  What  the  devil 
does  he  mean?  (Aside.) 

Young  T.  If  I  was  to  meet  a  friend  with  a  bailiff 
at  his  elbow  (/''/oumA  turns  and  looks  at  Dicky.)  I 
should  be  as  glad  to  see  him  as  if  I  met  him  walk- 
ing with  a  nobleman. 

Young  F.  Bailiff  and  nobleman  !  Yes,  yes,  he 
twigs  me.  He  knows  Dicky  here  in  his  real  and 
masquerade  character  bdth.  {Aside.) 

Young  T.  I  say,  I  should  be  as  happy  to  shake 
hands  with  him  at  onetime  as  another. 

Young  F.  And  so  should  I,  upon  my  soal.  {Shak- 
ing hands.)  Od — n  it,  all's  up  ;  I  am  found  out. 
{Aside.)  I  say,  Tom,  I  see  how  the  thing  is.  How 
the  devil  came  you  to  know  it? 

Young  T.  Know  it !  dang  it,  I  could  not  help 
knowing  it;  for  before  he  said  a  word,  he  gave 
me  such  a  cursed  thump  on  the  shoulder,  as  no- 
body would  have  ventured  to  have  done  that  hadn't 
the  law  to  back  him. 

Young  F.  Eh  !  {Looking  about  and  seeing  Bluff.) 

Bluff.  Come,  come,  I  an't  to  stay  here  a  whole 
term  arresting  you.  Will  the  gemman  bail  you  or 
not? 

Young  T.  Ay,  Jack,  will  you  bail  me  ? 

Young  F.  I  bail !  I  bail  you !  Here's  an  afi'air ! 
What,  Tom,  you  aiTested?  Ha,  ha!  well  said, 
young  Rural. 

Young  T.  Don't  laugh,  don't  laugh,  Jack. 
What  will  you  do  for  me  ? 

Young  F.  I  can't  bail  you,  I'm  not  a  hoase- 
keeper.    But  where  are  you  going? 

Young  T.  {To  Bluff.)  Ay,  where  am  I  going? 


Bluff.  Straight  to  the  King's  Bench. 

Young  F.  Ihe  King's  Bench;  that's  anlacky, 
{aside)  for  then  we  shall  know  more  of  one  ano- 
ther than  I  wish.  I  say,  Tom,  Newgate  is  a  very 
pretty  prison.    Yon  had  better  go  to  Newgate. 

Young  T.  Newgate!  Don't  mention  it. 

Young  F.  Well,  there  is  no  persuading  people 
to  their  good  against  their  inclination.  If  yoawill 
go  to  the  King's  Bench,  I  will  certainly  come  and 
see  you  there. 

Young  T.  Will  you  be  so  kind? 

Young  F.  I  will,  upon  my  soul. 
,  Young  T.  It  is  vastly  good-natured  of  you. 

Young  F.  Not  at  all;  it  won't  be  putting  me 
out  of  my  way  in  the  least. 

Young  T.  It  is  your  good-nature  makes  yoasajr 
so.  Good  b'ye.  Jack ;  we  shall  meet  again  soon, 
then. 

Young  F.  Yes,  Tom,  much  sooner  than  I  wish 
{Aside.)  Farewell. 

Young  T.  Good  b'ye,  you'll  not  forget  to  come. 

Young  F.  No,  not  I ;  but  if  I  should,  here  is  a 
gentleman  will  remind  me. 

[Exeunt  Young  F.  and  Dicky. 

Bluff.  Take  care  of  him.  [To  one  of  his  Folloteers, 
who  exits  with  Young  T.]  Now,  how  stand  our 
other  jobs  ? 

QUARTETTO Bluff  and  Followers. 

Jemmy  Chimer,  the  rhymer,  from  his  garret  I hauVd, 
By  Sir  Thunder  O' Blunder  I  was  cursedly  mauFd; 
For  young  Stakehall  of  Rakehall  I  ivas  sent  on  the 

scout, 
So  I  sought  him  and  caught  him  at  Lady  Plunder's 
rout. 
Blessing  on  those  gaming-houses  ! 
Oh,  the  thought  our  spirits  rouses. 
They're  the  cause  of  our  well-doing. 
They  draw  in  ten  flats  to  ruin. 
Charming  Faro  ! 
Game  so  rare  O I 
Fleece  away,  ye  dames  of  style. 
Fill  your  purses. 
Laugh  at  curses. 
Bailiffs  bless  you  all  the  while, 

1  Fol.  I've  a  writ  for  Colonel  Spendall, 

2  Fol.  /  have  one  for  Doctor  Endall, 
y>  Fol.  And  I  one  for  Simon  Lendall. 

All.    Bravo  I  Nab  'em,  have  'em  tight. 
Merry  then  we'll  be  at  night ; 
These  will  yield  a  jovial  quaff 
To  us  officers  o'  tli  staff.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  III. — Sir  Simon  Flourish's  House. 
Enter  Sir  Simon  Flourish  and  Old  Testy. 

Sir  S.  I  am  surprized  you  have  the  assurance 
to  enter  my  doors  again.  Where  the  devil  are  you 
come  to  hide  yourself  now  1  There  is  no  sofa 
here  for  you  ;  but  yon  may  get  up  the  chimney  if 
you  will. 

OldT.  Psha!  I  am  come  on  business;  you'll, 
may  be,  like  worse  your  darling  boy;  your  ac- 
complished traveller  is  not  far  off. 

Sir  S.  I  know  it. 

Old  T.  You  know  it,  do  you  ?  What,  you  know 
he  is  in  the  King's  Bench  ? 

Sir  S.  What  do  you  say? 

Old  T.  In  Banco  Regis. 

Sir  S.  Whatthe  devil  should  hedo  in  the  King's 
Bench.  He  is  jnst  arrived  from  abroad,  and  I 
shall  see  him  in  a  few  minutes. 

Old  T.  In  a  few  minutes!  So  you  may,  but 
you  must  gallop  to  St.  George's  Fields,  then.  Ha, 
ba,  ha!  the  all-accomplished  youth  that  has  beea 
getting  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  fashionable  eda« 
cation  !    Well,  yon  have  not  been  mach  out,  it  is 
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the  finishing  stroke  to  many  a  fashionable  educa- 
tion. 

Sir  S.  What  is  come  to  the  man  !  That  d — d 
sofa  you  crept  under  has  cramped  your  faculties 
as  well  as  your  limbs.  Don't  tease  me  with  your 
nonsense. 

Young  F.  (Without.)  Par ici Monsieur  le  Comte. 

Sir  S.  There,  there,  what  dy'e  say  now  1  My 
son  is  in  the  King's  Bench,  is  he? 

Old  T.  Why  here  he  is  'faith  1  and  I've  been  told 
a  d — d  lie,  then. 

Enter  YouNG  Flourish  and  Dicky. 

Sir  S.  My  dear,  dear  Jack,  come  to  my  arras. 

Young  F.  Ah!  mon  Pere,  comment  vous  portez 
vous?  OmonDieu!  I  had  forgot;  I  must  speak 
English  now.     How  do  you  do,  father? 

SirS,  What,  forgot  your  English,  boy? 

Young  F,  'Tis  so  long  since  I  have  spoken  it, 
that  it  is  as  awkward  to  me,  as  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  an  old  friend  to  a  man  who  has  got  sudden 
promotion.     Well,  father,  how  do  you  do? 

SirS.  Happy  to  see  you,  my  boy. 

Young  F.  Bien  oblige — D — n  it,  there  I  go  again. 

Sir  S.  Never  mind.  Jack,  it  shews  your  breed- 
ing. 

Young  F.  Ah !  Testy !  how  are  you,  my  old  boy? 

OldT.  La,  la!  There's  French  for  you,  puppy. 

Young  F.  As  sulky  as  ever,  eh!  {Slapping  him 
on  the  shoulder.)  Why  don't  you  travel  and  polish 
a  bit,  my  old  buck? 

Old  T.  Polish  a  bit,  my  old  buck  !  Don't  be  so 
d — d  familiar,  or  I  shall  try  whether  my  cane  can't 
polish  a  bit,  my  young  buck. 

Young  F.  What  a  sour  old  Crab  it  is,  father. 
Permettez  moi  a  vous — {Stopping  himself.) — Psha  ! 
that  is,  permit  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  friend 
and  companion,  Count  Tipstaifo  Kiugsbencheni. 

Old  T.  Those  d — d  foreign  names,  I  never  could 
learn  one  of  them. 

Sir  S.  I  am  the  Count's  most  obsequious  hum- 
ble servant. 

Dicky.  Vy,  my  master,  for  matter  of  that — 

Young  F.  Silence,  you  dog,  or  you'll  ruin  me. 
The  Count  speaks  little  English.    Hush  ! 

Sir  S.  Well,  my  boy,  tell  me  where  you  have 
been. 

Young  F.  You'll  know  all  in  good  time,  father  ; 
to  tell  you,  at  once,  where  I  have  been,  would 
surprise  you  too  much. 

SirS.  Really! 

Young  F.  It  would,  upon  my  honour. 

Sir  S.  What,  then,  you  have  been  further  than 
jou  expected  to  go? 

Young  F.  Not  further.  I  have  been  where  I 
did  not  expect  to  go. 

Sir  S,  Indeed ! 

Old  T.  Now  the  old  doting  fool  will  swallow  all 
his  lies  for  gospel. 

Sir  S.  Well,  Jack,  come  tell  me  all  about  it.  I 
say,  are  the  women  very  pretty  abroad? 

Young  JR,  If  I  had  not  found  them  so  pretty  at 
home,  I  might  have  been  able  to  tell  you.  {Aside.) 
The  women,  sir,  are,  to  be  sure,  very  handsome  ; 
but  leaving  England  to  seek  beauty,  is  like  going 
abroad  to  look  for  liberty.  The  prime  commodi- 
ties are  in  our  own  market. 

Sir  S.  Well,  Jack,  in  what  court  did  you  chiefly 
reside  ? 

Young  F.  In  what  court?  Why,  where  I 
ehielly  resided  was  not  exactly  a  court ;  but  it  be- 
longed to  one. 

Sir  S.  And  so,  uiy  son  lived  in  a  palace? 
Young  F.  Yes,  yes,   a   kind  of  a  palace,  large 
enough   of  all   conscience ;  rooms   rather  shabby, 
though — not  kept  neat,  and  surrounded  by  a  d — d 
high  wall. 

Sir  S,  Ay,  for  fear  people  should  get  iu. 


Yottng  F.  No,  for  fear  people  should  get  out. 

Sir  S.  What,  so  afraid  to  part  with  you  ? 

Young  F.  Oh  !  very  much.  Once  I  have  the 
honour  to  get  in,  'tis  devilish  hard  to  get  out  again. 

Sir  S.  Now,  in  my  mind,  that  is  carrying  civility 
too  far. 

Young  F.  But  how  is  my  mother-in-law.  Lady 
Flourish,  eh?  Why,  you  look  glum,  father;  has 
anything  happened? 

Sir  S.  On,  nothing,  but  what  is  so  common  now- 
a-days,  that  'tis  quite  a  folly  to  think  about  it. 
But  I  am  very  rude  to  pay  so  little  attention  to 
your  friend  the  Count.  Sir,  would  you  be  pleased 
to  take  some  refreshment? 

Dicky.  I  thanks  your  honour,  nothing  at  all ;  I 
took  a  drap  of  gin  as  I  came  along. 

Young  F.  Oh,  curse  you,  you  stupid  dog. 

Old  T.  A  drap  of  gin  ! 

Sir  S.  'Tis  a  strange  liqueur  for  a  foreign  noble- 
man. The  Count  speaks  English  pretty  fluently, 
though  rather  queerly. 

Young  F.  Yes,  yes,  he  don't  speak  much  ;  but 
the  little  he  does,  he  speaks  like  a  native. 

Old  T.  Yes,  like  a  native  of  Broad  St.  Giles's. 

Young  F.  Don't  let  him  hear  yon,  he'll  be  of- 
fended, and  he  is  a  d — d  fighting  little  fellow, 
when  he  is  provoked. 

Enter  Servant,  and  gives  a  letter  to  Sir  Simon, 

Sir  S.  {Opens  it.)  It  looks  like  a  woman's  hand. 
{Reads.)  "  This  comes  to  desire  you  to  tell  Mr. 
Testy,  that  his  son  is  in  the  King's  Bench.  This  is 
from  one  who  is  much  concerned  in  his  welfare." 
Why,  Testy,  you  find  there  is  a  little  bit  of  a 
mistake.  "Tis  yonr  son,  not  mine,  that  is  in  the 
King's  Bench.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Old  T.  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  awake,  or 
asleep,  alive  or  dead. 

Sir  S.  Ha,  lia,  ha!  he  would  have  it  you  were 
in  the  King's  Bench. 

Young  F.  ( Confused,  and  endeavouring  to  over- 
come it  by  assumed  gaiety.)  I  in  the  King's  Bench  ! 
yes,  I  look  vastly  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  King's 
Bench.  Ha,  ha,  ha!    {All  laugh.) 

Old  T.  It  can't  be  ;  'tis  out  of  all  human  possi- 
bility. 

SirS.  You  may  soon  be  convinced;  yon  may 
see  him  in  a  few  minutes  ;  but  you  must  gallop  to 
St.  George's  Fields,  then.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Old  T.  I'll  go  directly,  and  if  I  find  him  there, 
I'll  disinherit  him  ;  and  I'll  adopt — d — e,  I'll  adopt 
one  oftheCatabaw  Indians. 

Sir  S.  We  will  go  along  with  you. 

Old  T.  Come,  then,  call  a  coach  there ;  I'm 
mad,  stark  mad.  [^Exit. 

Sir  S.  Won't  you  go.  Jack  ? 

Young  F.  What,  to  the  King's  Bench  ?  I  won- 
der what  kind  of  a  place  it  can  be.  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  go  out  of  curiosity.  What  do  you  say. 
Count,  will  you  goby  way  of  a  lounge?  {Dicky  going 
to  speak,  Young  F,  stops  him.)  You  need  not  speak, 
the  Count  npds  assent. 

Sir  S.  Ay,  it  will  be  a  new  sight  to  the  Count. 

Young  F.  Not  very.  {Aside.)  Come,  Dicky,  for 
go  we  must,  you  know. 

Dicky.  Ay,  ay,  returnable — nolens,  volens. 

Young  F.  Hush!  yes,  yes,  the  Count  and  I 
will  go  with  you,  and  see  this  queer  kind  of  a 
place.     What  do  you  stop  for,  father? 

SirS.  To  let  the  Count  go  first. 

Young  F.  Ay,  by  all  means  ;  I  beg  the  Count's 
pardou.  [^Exeunt  ceremoniously. 

Scene  IV. — An  Apartment  in  the  King's  Bench, 
Kitty,  Young  TtsTY,  and  the  Keeper,  discovered. 
Keeper.  Though  the  prison  is  so  full,  you  have 
got  as  good  as  a  room   to  yourselves,  for  there  is 
only  one  gentleuiau  belongs  to  it. 
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Young  T.  One  gentleman  belongs  to  it. 

Keeper.  Yes.  He  is  gone  out  on  a  day  rule, 
but  he  must  be  home  soon ;  he'll  be  pleasant  com- 
pany for  you  and  the  lady. 

YouiigT.  Yes,  very;  'tis  devilish  pleasant  to 
Lave  a  gentleman  sleep  in  the  room  with  one's  wife. 

Keeper.  It  may  he  a  little  awkward  to  the  lady 
at  first,  but  she'll  soon  come  into  it. 

Old  T.  {Without.)  Where  is  this  ungracious 
villain'? 

Young  T.  Oh,  lord!  Oh,  lord!  here's  my  fa- 
ther. Hide  yourself,  hide  yourself.  {To  Kilty, 
who  conceals  herself  behind  one  of  the  beds.)  Now  I 
shall  have  it  sweetly. 

Enter  Old  Testy,  Sir  Simon  Flourish,  and 
Young  Flourish. 
Old  T.  Let  me  come   to  the  rascal.    Why,  yon 
graceless  wretch,  what  have  you  to  say  for  your- 
self? 

Young  T.  Lord,  father,  you  have  come  upon 
me  in  such  a  hurry,  I  have  not  settled  what  I  have 
to  say  for  myself. 

Young  F.  They  have  lodged  him  in  my  room, by 
Jupiter.    {Aside.) 

Old  T.  You  to  turn  out  profligate  and  extrava- 
gant, when  I  took  such  care  to  the  contrary' ! 
Didn't  I  breed  you  out  of  the  way  of  all  manner  of 
harm? 

Sir  S.  Yes,  and  therefore  not  knowing  it,  when 
he  saw  it,  how  was  he  able  to  avoid  iil 
Young  T.  Ay,  how  was  I  able  to  avoid  it? 
Old  T.  Till  you  came  to  London,  did  you  know 
what  it  was  to  have  more  than  sixpence  in  your 
pocket? 

Sir  S,  Then  how  the  devil  did  you  expect  him 
to  know  the  value  of  guineas,  \yhen  you  trusted 
him  with  them  ? 

Old  T.  Hold  your  tongue,  will  you? 
Sir  S.  Didn't  I  always  tell   you  how  foolish  you 
were  to  bring  him  up  in  that  ridiculous  way.    I 
knew  my  plan  was  the  best,  was  it  not,  my  boy  ? 
{To  Young  F.) 

Young  F.  Oh,  certainly,  father ;  no  doubt  about 
it. 

Keeper.  Oh,  here's  Master  Flourish  come  home. 
Pray,  Master  Flourish — {Young  F.  makes  signs  to 
him  to  hold  his  tongue.) 

Sir  S.  Master  Flourish  come  home  !  Why,  how 
the  devil  does  he  know  you  ? 

Young  F.  {Crossing  over  to  the  Keeper.)  Ah! 
what,  Bobby,  is  it  you  ?  Hold  your  tongue,  yon 
dog.  {Aside.)  Oh,  I  knew  Bobby  abroad.  Bobby 
was  head  gaoler  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  Ah  ! 
Bobby,  how  do  you  do,  Bobby ;  how  long  have 
you  been  in  England,  Bobby  ? 
Keeper,  How  long  have  I — 
Young  F.  {Putting  his  hand  to  his  mouthj  and 
drawing  him  aside.)  I  want  to  talk  with  you,  Bobby, 
about  the  Emperor's  two  daughters,  Boblatilda 
and  Grnntawiska.  Come  this  way.  Excuse  me, 
{to  Sir  Simon)  I  have  some  secrets  to  talk  to  Bobby 
about.  {They  retire.) 

Old  T.  Well,  you  rascal,  what  can  you  say  for 
yourself,  you  stupid  dolt? 

Young  T.  Why,  father,  if  I  have  been  a  stupid 
dolt  one  way,  I  have  been  pretty  cunning  another. 
I  was  cheated  out  of  my  money,  to  be  sure,  but  I 
have  cheated  other  people  out  of  a  wife. 

Old  T.  A  wife  !  What  does  the  blockhead  mean? 
Young  T.  Not  such   a  blockhead  as  you  think. 
Suppose  now,  I  should  have  married  Miss  Hart- 
ley, all  out  of  my  own  head,  without  any  of  your 
help? 

Old  T.  and  Sir  S.  Married  Miss  Hartley  ! 
Young  T.  Ay,  married  Miss  Hartley ;  and   sup- 
pose she  should  like  me  well  enough  to  follow  me 
to  prison. 
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JSn<er  Miss  Hartley,  Harcourt,  awrf Captain 
O'Neill. 

Old  T.  Prodigious ! 

Sir  S.  Nothing  but  my  own  eyes  coald  have  con- 
vinced nie. 

Old  T.    Come  to  my  arms.     All   is  forgiven. 
You  are  a  clever  boy.     I  did  not  think  it  had  been 
in  you.     Eh!  Simon,  what  do  you  think  of  my 
boy, now  ? 
Sir  S.  I  am  petrified  ! 

OldT.  Huzza,  huzza!  Yorkshire  for  ever! 
Huzza! 

Capt.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  merry ;  we  heard 
you  were  come  here,  and  thinking  a  friend  of  our's 
might  be  in  a  little  hobble,  we  came  to  intercede. 
Old  T.  There  needs  no  intercession ;  'tis  all 
right,  'tis  all  as  it  should  be,  my  dear  girl.  {To 
Miss  Hartley.)  We  have  heard  of  your  marriage. 
Take  him,  take  him,  take  your  husband. 
Miss  H.  Sir ! 

OldT.  Nay,  don't  be  shame-faced;  it  is  all 
known,  'tis  all  forgiven. 

Har.  All  known  !  all  forgiven  !    Generous  con- 
duct !  our  mutual  affection  made  us  overlook  every 
other  consideration,  and  marriage  has  now  ratified 
the  union  of  our  hearts. 
Sir  S.  What  is  all  this? 

Old  T.  Why,   Tom,  what  the  devil,  has  your 
wife  married  another  husband  .so  soon  ? 
Har.  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Old  T.  Why,  what  the  devil  right  have  you  to 
marry  Tom's  wife? 

Young  T.  My  wife !  that  is  a  good  one.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  all  mad.  I  never  saw  that  fine  lady 
in  my  life. 

OldT.  You  didn't?  And  all  you  have  been  tel- 
ling me  about  your  marriage  is  a  d — d  lie,  then. 
Let  me  come  at  him.  {They  hold  him.) 

Young  T.  Will  you  be  quiet,  father,  and  hear  a 
little  reason  ?  I  tell  you  I  married  Miss  Hartley, 
and  you  shall  have  her  own  word  for  it.  Mrs. 
Testy!  3Irs.  Testy!  {Kitty  comes  forward.)  There, 
what  do  you  say  now?  There's  my  wife! 
Old  T.  The  devil  it  is  !  {All  laugh.) 
Young  T.  Why,  what  the  devil  do  yon  all  laugh 
at? 

Sir  S.  Only  at  a  little  error  in  your  politics. 
My  rural  Macbiavel,  instead  of  the  mistress,  you 
have  married  the  maid. 
Yonng  T.  What ! 
Kitty.  It  is  very  true,  husband. 
Young  T.  The  devil  it  is  ! 

Old  T.  Well,  Mr.  Wiseacre,  you  have  married 
all  out  of  your  own  head,  without  my  help,  and 
now  you  may  keep  your  precious  bargain  without 
my  help.  You  may  staiVe,  yon  may  rot  in  a  pri- 
son, for  you  shall  never  have  sixpence  from  me. 

Kitty.  Lord,  sir,  how  can  you  be  so  unkind  ! 
You  didn't  look  so  cross  at  me  the  last  time  I  saw 
you. 

OldT.  Eh!  what? 

Kitty.  Don't  you  remember,  how  good-humoured 
you  looked  just  before  you  got  under  the  sofa. 

Sir  S.  Oh  !  now  the  murder  is  out.  I  say. 
Testy,  you  had  better  give  hush-money,  for  if  we 
old  fellows  let  the  girls  tell  all  they  know  about  us, 
it  may  not  be  for  our  credit;  besides,  the  world 
may  be  spiteful  enough  to  say  you  are  angry  with 
your  son,  because  you  wanted  to  marry  the  girl 
yourself. 

Kitty.  I  don't  know,  sir,  as  to  marrying,  but  I 
have  a  little  bit  of  paper  here,  which — 

Old  T.  Hold  your  tongue,  say  no  more.  I  be- 
lieve you  are  quite  good  enough  for  the  blockhead 
you  have  got,  and  so  he  may  pack  into  Yorkshire 
again,  and  carry  you  with  him  as  a  sample  of  a 
London  fine  lady. 
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Sir  S.  Bat  this  gentleman's  taking  the  liberty  of 
marrying  our  ward  without  our  consent  is  a  thing 
which — 

Capt.  Oh !  'tis  a  very  great  insult ;  and  a  word 
in  your  ear,  my  little  game-cock :  If  you  mean  to 
call  him  to  account  for  it,  I'll  be  your  second. 

Sir  S.  I  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
seconds. 

Capt.  When  I  was  going  to  fight  him,  you  were 
to  have  been  my  second,  and  I  only  offer  to  return 
the  obligation. 

SirS.  What,  is  this  the  gentleman  you  redeemed 
out  of  prison,  to  have  the  pleasure  ol  fighting? 

Har.  Is  it  to  you,  then,  I  owe  ray  liberty  ?  Ge- 
nerous man  ! 

Capt.  Oh,  it  was  very  generous,  to  be  sure,  to 
release  you  out  of  prison,  that  I  might  have  the 
satisfaction  of  sending  you  out  of  the  world.  But 
Sir  Simon,  this  gentleman,  in  fortune,  is  equal  to 
the  lady  he  has  wedded. 

Har,  Captain  O'Neill,  I  am  not  conscious  of 
what  you  are  asserting. 

Capt,  But  I  am,  or  I  would  not  assert  it.  Un- 
derstanding that  your  uncle  had  taken  it  into  his 
head  to  be  angry  with  you  for  nothing  at  all,  I 
called  on  the  old  gentleman  to  talk  with  him  a  lit- 
tle about  it.  "  If  your  nephew  had  been  guilty  of 
a  dishonourable  action,"  said  I,  "devil  a  word 
•would  O'Neill  offer  in  his  behalf;  but  as  he  has 
been  a  dupe  to  the  viliany  of  others,  restore  him 
to  your  favour,  and  launch  him  into  the  world 
again,  with  experience  for  his  pilot."  So  the  old 
gentleman  shook  hands  with  me,  and  swore  he  was 
ready  to  do  the  same  with  you  as  soon  as  you 
pleased. 

Har.  Thanks  are  too  poor  for  such  nobleness  of 
sonl! 

Capt.  Nobleness  of  soul !  for  walking  a  few  steps 
ont  of  my  common  road,  for  the  pleasure  of  recon- 
ciling a  discarded  nephew  to  a  rich  old  uncle.  Oh, 
if  people  would  but  just  lengthen  their  morning's 
■walk  to  do  a  few  good-natured  actions,  they  can 
scarcely  conceive  what  health  and  spirits  such  ex- 
ercise would  give  them,  and  how  much  sweeter 
they  would  rest  for  it  at  night. 

Young  F.  Harcourt,  I  give  you  joy, 
.Sir  S.  Give  him  joy  !  why,  you  part  with  your 
mistress  very  easily. 

Yowig  F.  'Tis  the  fashion,  father. 
Sir  S.  Well,  I  think  we   may  all  adjourn,  we 
have  staid  in  this  dismal  place  long  enough. 
Young  F.  I  have  for  one,  I'm  sure. 
Sir  S.  Then  let  us  be  gone  directly. 
Young  F.  That  is  sooner  said  than  done. 

Enter  DiCKY. 

Dicky.  Master  Flourish,  here  is  the  man  from 
Monmouth-street.  He  knows  you  are  come  home, 
and  he  must,  and  will  have  his  cloatbs.  He  has 
got  mine. 

iSJr  S,  Must  have  his  cloaths !  Knows  you  are 
come  home !  Why,  that  is  the  Count.  I  smell 
powder. 


Capt.  And  that  is  ascent  I  know  yoa're  not  fond 
of. 

SirS.  Hush!  Knows  you  are  come  home! 
What,  this  is  your  home,  then? 

Young  F,  Why,  father,  the— the— the— 

Sir  S.  The — the — I  thought  there  was  some- 
thing d — d  odd  about  that  Emperor  of  Morocco's 
gaoler,  and  I  suppose  you  will  tell  me  now,  the 
Count  is  the  Emperor  himself. 

Young  F.  Come,  father,  the  truth  must  out : 
The  two  different  systems  of  education  have  at  last 
been  completed  in  the  same  college ;  and  though  I 
don't  think  keeping  terms  here  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  finish  of  every  young  gentleman's  edu- 
cation ;  yet,  as  a  school  of  adversity,  it  has  taught 
me  this  lesson : — Never,  by  folly  and  extravagance, 
to  run  the  chance  of  returning,  when  once  you  do 
me  the  honour  to  take  my  name  out  of  the  books. 

Cai)l.  Come,  you  must  forgive  him.  You  know 
the  brave  are  always  compassionate. 

Sir  S.  Very  true  ;  besides,  it  is  useless  to  repine 
at  what  is  past,  especially  as  you  acknowledge 
you  have  learned  some  good,  which  I  am  not  quite 
sure  you  would  have  done  by  travelling ;  and  if 
your  friends  here  will  be  but  indulgent,  you  may 
possess  all  the  credit  of  going  Abroad  with  the 
advantage  of  having  remained  at  Homc. 

FINALE. 

Capt.         Now  put  an  end  to  silly  strife, 
Malice  is  but  folly  ; 
Let's  wisely  pass  a  merry  life, 
Waste  no  jot  in  care. 

Sir  S.        Why  that's  well  said,  come  let's  away. 
With  heart's  good-humour'd,  faces  gay, 
And  singfal,  lal,  Sj-c. 

Har.  Possessing  all  I  prize  on  earth, 

Farewell,  melancholy. 
Each  hour  loillgivg  new  pleasure  birth, 
Blest  with  thee,  my  fair. 

Miss  H.     Then  tune  to  joy  the  dulcet  note. 
On  harmony  let  pleasure  float. 
And  singfal,  lal,  £)-c. 

Young  T.  To  harmony  I  don't  object. 

While  I've  luck  to  meet  it; 
In  home  duetts  I  can't  expect 
Much  of  harmony, 

Kitty.       Come,  let's  be  wise,  and  from  this  day. 
With  hearts  good-humour' d,  faces  gay. 
We' U sing  fal,  lal,  ^c. 

Young  F.  Our  mirth  and  joy  may  all  partake. 
Humbly  I  inlreat  it. 
And  let  your  cheering  plaudits  make 
Our  poet  full  of  glee. 

Old  T.      Then  tune  to  joy  the  dulcet  note, 
On  harmony  let  pleasure  float. 
And  singfal,  lal,  Sj-c, 
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MISS   DINAH 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  Friendly  Hall. 
Enter  SiR  Thomas  and  Lady  Friendly. 

Sir  T.  I  tell  you,  my  lady,  I  am  convinced  I  am 
right.     The  girl  is  positively  struck — 

Lady  F.  Struck  with  such  an  immoveable  crea- 
ture as  Mr.  Biasbingto;i.  Impossible,  Sir  Tho- 
mas! Why,  they  have  never  spoken  to  one  ano- 
ther; never  seen  one  another — except  at  church: 
nay,  I  dou't  think  that  he  has  ever  seen  her  even 
there;  for  he  never  looks  at  anything  but  his  prayer- 
book. 

Sir  T.  While  you  and  most  of  the  congregation 
generally  look  at  everything — but  your  prayer- 
books.  No  matter  for  that;  Dinah  is  smitten  with 
him,  I'm  certain.  I  watched  her  narrowly  all  last 
Sunday  ;  and,  during  the  whole  of  the  service,  she 
never  had  her  thumb  off  the  page  of  matrimony, 
nor  her  eyes  off  the  young  fellow. 

Lady  F.  He  is  cei-tainly  very  well  endowed  in 
point.of  figure, — 

Sir  T.  Which  will  satisfy,  Dinah  ;  and  very  well 
endowed  in  point  of  fortune,  which  will  satisfy  us  : 
so  the  sooner  we  make  it  a  match  the  better. 

Lady  F.  True ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  brought 
about? 

Sir  T.  Leave  that  to  my  management  :  you 
know  how  \£ell  I  manage  things.  I'll  send  him  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  us;  introduce  him  to  the 
girl;  and,  once  together,  they'll  settle  the  business 
by  themselves,  much  quicker  than  we  can  settle  it 
for  them,  I'll  be  bound. 

Lady  F.  But  he  has  so  much  mauvalse  hmite,  so 
ranch  timidity  about  him  ! 

Sir  T.  Dinah  will  soon  rid  him  of  all  that  :  'tis 
merely  the  fault  of  his  education.     Recollect,  he 


was  bred  up  with  no  expectations;  was  sent  a 
poor  scholar  to  Cambridge ;  was  never  introduced 
into  society  ;  and  now,  by  the  death  of  his  father 
and  uncle,  he  is,  all  at  once,  left  as  rich  as  a  na- 
bob, and  perfectly  his  own  master!  Why,  it  is 
enough  to  overturn  any  head !  I  don't  know,  with 
all  my  management,  if  even  I  should  have  been 
able  to  have  continued  perfectly  myself,  under  such 
circumstances.  I'll  go  and  send  the  invitation  di- 
rectly. 

Lady  F.  Well,  as  you  like,  my  dear  Sir  Thomas. 
As  he  has  so  large  an  estate,  it  will  certainly  be 
but  kind  of  us  to  marry  him  into  the  family  :  he 
may  get  into  improper  hands  else  :  and  if  Dinah  is 
in  love  with  him,  it  would  be  cruel  in  us  to  baulk 
the  poor  girl's  fancy  ! 

Sir  T.  Very  true,  ray  love.  We'll  not  lose  a  mo- 
ment about  it.  Poor  young  man  !  I  really  feel  for 
his  unprotected  situation  i  His  fortune  must  be 
taken  care  of:  he  must  marry  Dinah.  Yes,  yes  ; 
I'll  manage  the  thing  at  once.  Come,  my  lady — 
Oh  !  bang  this  gout!  [^Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — Library  in  Blushington  House. 
Enter  Bldshington  and  Gyp. 

Blush.  'Tis  of  no  use  your  attempting  to  per- 
suade me  ;  I  shall  not  go  out  this  morning.  Gyp. 

Gyp.  Let  me  prevail  on  you,  sir ;  do  rub  off  the 
rust  a  little  bit  amongst  yonr  country  neighbours. 
Consider,  sir,  you  are  not  at  college  now,  that 
you're  to  shut  yourself  up,  day  after  day,  amongst 
a  parcel  of  musty  old  books.  Come,  sir,  do  ven- 
ture abroad. 

Blush.    'Tis  impossible.  Gyp ;   my  bashfulness 
was  born  with  me:  I  was  almost  too  ashamed  to 
come  into  the  world ;  teased  my  poor  mother  ter- 
ribly through  it.    When  a  boy,  behind  my  father's 
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counter,  my  cursed  modesty  rendered  me  perfectly 
useless  :  I  could  never  muster  up  courage  enough 
to  look  anybody  in  the  face,  and  committed  all  sorts 
of  blunders;  gave  the  customers  sand  for  salt,  salt 
for  sugar,  and  brick-dust  for  Cayenne. 

Gyp.  Common,  every-day  mistakes,  sir;  occur 
in  the  best  regulated  shops. 

Blush.  That's  not  all :  I  served  them  vinegar  for 
small  beer,  and  fly-water  for  ketchup  ;  so  finding 
me  good  for  nothing,  father  thought  the  best  thing 
he  could  do  with  me,  was  to  send  me  to  college ; 
where  I  went  a  poor  scholar,  and  have  returned  a 
rich  ignoramus. 

Gyp.  The  death  of  your  father  and  uncle,  sir, 
have  left  you  nothing  to  desire,  in  point  of  wealth, 
Zounds!  sir,  take  heart.    What  have  you  tofearl 

Blush.  Nothing,  and  yet  everything.  Go  out  in 
the  open  air,  in  broad  day"!  Impossible!  When- 
ever I  sally  forth,  I  imagine  all  eyes  are  fixed  upon 
me,  and  am  ready  to  start  at  every  post  I  meet, 
fearing  it  may  be  some  great  man. 

Gyp,  Nothing  unnatural,  sir.  Posts  and  great 
men  are  pretty  inseparable  now-a-days. 

Blush.  As  if  my  bashfulness  wasn't  enough  to 
perplex  nie,  I  must  be  plagued  with  the  curse  of 
near-sightedness  :  can't  see  an  inch  beyond  my 
nose  ;  nay,  sometimes,  not  so  far.  Then  I  can't 
wear  spectacles,  conscious  I  am  spectacle  enough 
without ;  and  as  to  using  a  quizzing-glass,  that 
would  make  me  the  quiz  of  the  whole  county.  This 
subjects  me  to  all  sorts  of  mistakes.  'Twas  but 
the  other  day,  I  pulled  oil"  my  hat  to  a  shabby-gen- 
teel beggar,  and  requested  the  honour  of  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  directly  after  that,  gave  a  shilling 
to  the  rich  banker  of  the  next  town,  telling  him  I 
particularly  liked  to  rdieve  distressed  tradesmen. 

Gyp,  Rich  bankers  not  unfrequently  come  under 
that  denomination.  But  consider,  sir  ;  a  tall,  fresh- 
looking  gentleman  like  you,  only  five  and  twenty, 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  a 
princely  fortune — zounds  !  sir,  your  company  will 
be  courted  by  all  the  families  of  consequence  for 
fifty  miles  round. 

Blush.  Yes,  that  have  marriageable  daughters. 
I  think  I  certainly  am  rather  good  looking.  Gyp? 

Gyp,  Why,  yes,  sir  ;  we  don't  want  for  beauty 
here.  Ah  ^  sir,  only  take  the  advice  of  your  faith- 
ful Gyp.  You've  no  belter  friend,  sir  ;  no,  not 
even  in  your  tutor,  Doctor  Starch ;  nor  your 
maiden  aunt.  Dame  Phillippa  Straitlace.  Con- 
sider how  carefully  I  always  made  your  bed  at 
college — 

Blush,  And  stole  my  tea  and  sugar.  Gyp:  I  do! 

Gyp.  I'm  a  sincere  well-wisher,  sir.  How  punc- 
tually I  used  to  call  you  up  to  prayers  in  a  morn- 
ing! 

Blush,  And  pocket  half  my  candles  while  I  was 
gone.  I  remember  it  well,  Gyp.  Haven't  I  re- 
warded you  for  it,  by  placing  you  at  the  head  of 
my  domestics? 

Gyp,  Yes,  sir ;  made  me  own  gentleman  and 
private  secretary. 

Blush.  I  can  do  things  very  well  when  I'm  by 
myself.  I'm  sure,  I  uttered  as  fine  an  oration  the 
other  day,  to  the  Chinese  mandarins  over  my 
chimney-piece  as  man  would  wish  to  hear;  I  spoke 
with  sucn  fire  and  force,  that,  hang  me,  if  they 
didn't  keep  nodding  their  heads  in  approbation  for 
above  half-an-hour  afterwards  ;  and  as  for  making 
love,  you  should  have  seen  me  with  the  plaster  of 
ParisVenus,  on  our  staircase,  yesterday  ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  real  thing,  somehow — i 

Gyp,  It's  just  like  bathing  sir  ;  one  plunge,  and 
the  thing's  done.  Do  just  go  out  for  a  short  walk, 
now,  if  its  only  to  try  over  your  nevs'  bow,  that  I've 
got  the  dancing-master  to  teach  you  ;  as  there  is 
nothing  like  practice  to  faniiliarize  you  to  the 
company  of  distinguished  characters.  Suppose  me 
one. 


[Act  I.  I 

Blush.  Well^  just  by  way  of  practice,  I  don't 
care  if  I  do,  for  once. 

Gyp.  'Tis  well  said.    Now,  then,  first  position ! 
How  lucky  it  was  for  you,  I  found  out  the  pro-     I 
fessor  who  undertook  to  teach  grown  gentlemen  to   ■( 
dance  so  easily.     Mind  you  don't  fall,  sir!    The    .i 
few  private  lessons  you've  taken  of  him,  have  done   ] 
you  a  world  of  good.  Now,  ftien,  sir,  you're  to  take 
me  for  a  duke.     You're  advancing  to  address  me. 
Second   position  :    you   wish     to    kiss   my  hand. 
Third  position  :  I  beckon  you  towards  me.   Fourth 
position  :  you  are  coming 

Blush.  (^Stumbling.)  No,  la'n't;  I'm  going. 

Gyj}.  Fifth  position — 

Enter  John. 

John.  A  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Friendly  Ba- 
ronet, sir. 

Blush.  (Kicking  Gyp,)  Zounds!  Gyp,  rascal ! 
you  are  making  me  expose  myself  again. 

Gyp,  Pardon  me,  sir ;  but  you  raised  yonr  foot 
rather  too  high  for  the  fifth  position,  then! 

Blush.  Will  you  be  quiet,  sir  ?  A  letter  from  Sir 
Thomas  Friendly  !  Bless  my  soul!  I'm  all  in  a 
tremble  !  Then  for  John  to  see  me  in  such  a  situa- 
tion !  I'm  crimsoning  like  a  carnation !  Who 
brought  it,  John? 

John,  One  of  Sir  Thomas's  boys,  sir. 

Blush,^  Why  haven't  you  asked  the  gentleman 
to  walk  in  ? 

John,  Walk  in,  my  lad. 

Enter  NiCK. 

Blush.  (To  Nick,)  I'm  sure,  I  beg  ten  thousand 
pardons  for  keeping  you  waiting.  Have  the  good- 
ness to  take  a  chair,  sir. 

Nick.  With  all  my  heart,  sir.  What  a  civil  gen- 
tleman !  I'll  take  a  chair,  and  anything  else  you  like 
to  give  me  besides. 

Blush,  Ay,  very  true ;  certainly,  by  all  means. 
How  could  I  be  so  neglectful !  Give  the  gentleman 
a  glass  of  wine,  John. 

Nick.  If  it  makes  no  difference  to  you,  sir,  I'd 
rather  have  ale. 

Blush,  By  all  means.  How  could  I  make  such 
a  mistake  !  I  declare  I'm  quite  ashamed.  Take 
Sir  Thomas's  gentleman  into  the  cellar,  John,  and 
give  him  some  ale. 

John,  I  will,  sir  ;  and  I'll  take  myself  there,  too. 
What's  good  for  the  goose — This  way.  Sir  Tho- 
mas's gentleman.  [E.veunt  John  and  Nick, 

Blush,  How  very  ill-bred  of  me  not  to  behave 
better.  A  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Friendly  !  What 
can  he  have  to  say  to  me?  Dear,  dear!  if  I  a'n't 
quite  afraid  to  look  at  it !  Open  it,  Gyp;  open  it, 
and  read. 

Gyp.  I  will  sir. — "  Sir  Thomas,  Lady  Friendly, 
and  Miss  Dinah's  best  compliments  to  Mr.  Blush- 
ington;  they  can  take  no  denial  of  his  company  at 
dinner,  to  meet  a  select  party  at  Friendly  Hall  to- 
day.    Dancing  in  the  evening." 

Blush.  What's  to  be  done? — "  Can  take  no  de- 
nial!" 

Gyp,  No ;  so  you  see  you  must  go. 

Blush.  "  Dancing  in  the  evening,  too!" 

Gyp.  Yes;  you've  just  learnt  in  time.  It  will 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  shew  oft"  the  fifth  po- 
sition, eh,  sir! 

Blush.  Then  Miss  Dinah,  the  pretty  young  lady 
I  took  a  sly  peep  at,  from  under  my  hat,  last  Sun- 
day, when  I  entered  church.  Oh!  I'm  in  ago- 
nies ! 

Gyp.  Ah!  there's  an  inducement!  What  a  part- 
ner lor  you !    Oh  !  you  must  go  ! 

Blush,  Must  I?  Was  there  ever  anything  so 
embarrassing?  Do,  my  dear  Gyp,  give  me  your 
advice.  If  I  could  but  get  over  the  first  introduc- 
tion, I  wouldn't  60  much  mind. 

Gyp,  Suppose  you  were  to  arrange  a  few  sen- 
tences in  your  mind,  before-hand,  to  deliver  to 
Sir  Thomas,   on   your  first   meeting.     Something 
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after  this  fashion  :    I'll  sappose  tbat  I  am  yon ; 
I  you  observe  mj  manner  ;  no  embarrassment  about 
!  ine ;  you  see  how  easy  and  free  I  am  ! 
Blush.  Yes,  free  enough,  I  must  own! 
Gt/p.  There's  nothing  like  it,  sir  :  only  copy  me. — 
"  My  dear  Sir  Thomas,  I  exceedingly  rejoice  in  this 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  you;  and 
trust  this  meeting  will  prove  the  means  of  cement- 
ing a  long  and  agreeable  intimacy.   Hope  Lady  F.  is 
well,  and  all  the  small  F.'s."    There,  sir  !  what  do 
you  tliiuk  of  that,  in  a  pair  of  silk-stockings  and 

Eunips;  standing  in  the  fifth  position,  after  your 
est  bow,  eh? 
,   Bltish.  Why,  I  thinLit  will  make  an  impression. 

Gyp.  It  will  do  the  business,  sir.  I'll  go  and 
;  get  your  things  ready  to  dress  directly  ;  for  it  will 
;  soon  be  time  to  be  off. 

Blush.  Dear  me,  I  wish  it  wasn't  so  late,  and 
Ihat  I  had  a  little  leisure  to  prepare  myself.  But, 
bang  it !  I'll  take  heart  for  once.  I  can  walk  now 
without  tottering  ;  and,  thanks  to  the  mathematics, 
know  the  equilibrium  of  my  body,  and  the  due  ad- 
justment of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  five  posi- 
tions, as  well  as  any  one;  so  I'm  determined  I'll 
conquer  my  timidity,  and  go.  Let  me  run  over  it : 
"  My  dear  Thomas^rejoice — this  meeting— better 
acquaintance — reciprocaj  intimacy — little  F.'s — " 
It's  all  right ;  I  shall  be  able  to  get  through  it ! 

Gyp.  Nothing  can  be  better,  'fhis  way,  my  dear 
sir  ;  this  way.  Lady  Friendly  and  Miss  Dinah 
will  be  delighted  to  see  you  ;  they'll  say — {As  they 
are  going  very  ceremoniously  out,  they  run  against 
John  and  Nick,  who  are  entering,  rather  the  worse 
far  the  cellar. ) 

Nick,  Anything  to  go  back,  your  honour  1 

Gyp.  Go  back?  zounds!  you're  sending  us  back. 

Blush.  Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  I  beg  ten  thousand 
pardons,  sir;  I  really  didn't  mean  any  incivility. 

John.  The  young  man's  had  some  ale,  sir,  and 
wants  to  know  if  there's  any  answer  to  go  back. 

Blush.  Tliis  unlucky  rencontre  has  upset  all — 
me  into  the  bargain.  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
summon  resolution,  after  this.  Gyp.  Suppose  I 
liad  run  bump  up  against  my  Lady  Friendly  and 
Miss  Dinah,  in  this  manner,  what  would  they  have 
thought? — He'd  better  say  I  can't  come. 

Gyp.  I'll  tell  him  so,  sir.  You're  to  give  my 
master's  compliments,  and  say  he'll  come.  You 
can't  retract,  sir.  Make  haste,  that  Sir  Thomas  may 
have  time  to  get  everything  ready,  and  receive  us 
•with  proper  ceremony. 

Blush.  Ceremony !  I  shall  expire  with  confu- 
sion. You'll  be  the  death  of  me,  Gyp.  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  muster  courage  again  :  it's  no  use 
attempting. 

Gyp.  Nonsense,  sir ;  take  a  little  breath.  What 
are  you  waiting  for!  Go  directly,  and  say  my 
master's  coming. 

Nick.  Oh  !  I'll  go.  Main  strong  ale ! — Good 
b'ye,  Mr.  John ;  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  the 
Hall,  any  time,  in  return  :  rare  good  stingo  there! 

Blush.  Why,  he  can't  stand  !  Why  don't  you 
assist  the  gentleman  to  the  door,  John? 

John.  Oh !  I'll  assist  him,  sir,  never  feaf. 

[Both  stagger  off. 

Blush.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  look  Sir  Thomas 
in  the  face,  after  this.  What  will  he  think  of  my 
making  his  gentleman  drunk  1 

Gyp.  Think,  sir!  why,  he'll  make  you  drunk  in 
return.  You  couldn't  have  taken  a  heartier  way 
of  expressing  your  pleasure  at  receiving  his  invi- 
tation. At  all  events,  you  must  keep  your  word  ; 
so,  go  and  dress  at  once  :  your  pumps  are  all 
ready.     This  way. 

Blush.  You'll  be  the  ruin  of  me  :  I  shall  never 
survive  it!  How  could  I  ever  consent  to  go! 
Dinner ;  after  that,  comes  tiie  dessert  ;  and  I 
shall  get  kicked  out.  Eat  before  half-a-dozen 
people!  zounds!   I  shall  be  afraid  they  are  going 


to  eat  me.  It  won't  do,  Gyp;  I  sha'n't  be  able  to 
open  ray  mouth.  I  shall  be  as  mute  as  a  cod-fish  : 
they'll  take  me  for  the  salamander.  It  won't  do! 
Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  ! 

Gyp.  You  must  go,  sir:  there  can  be  no  re- 
fusing.    This  way,  sir. 

[Exit  Blushington,  hurried  off  by  Gyp. 

Scene  111. — An  Apartment  in  Friendly  Hall. 
Enter  Dinah  and  Frank  FRiiiNDLy. 

Frank.  And  so,  sister  Di,  you've  fallen  in  love 
with  my  old  fellow-collegian,  Ned  Blushington; 
have  you  ?  Truly,  I  admire  your  choice.  Ned  is 
young  and  healthy,  rich,  and  well-studied  :  a  girl 
can't  well  desire  more.  There's  only  one  thing: 
by  the  lord!  you  must  court  him  ;  for  he'll  never 
be  able  to  muster  up  courage  enough  to  court  you  ! 
Let  me  see:  it  isn't  leap-year  this  year,  is  it? 
That's  unfortunate  ! 

Dinah.  Dear  brother,  how  you  talk  ! — 

Frank.  Nay,  naj'  ;  confess  it :  'tis  useless  your 
attempting  to  conceal  it;  'tis  written  in  every  ac- 
tion, every  feature.  Love,  like  smoke,  (alas!  too 
like  it,  too  fleeting  in  its  stay,)  cannot  be  con- 
cealed.    Sister,  you  love! 

SONG. 

Sister  dear,  that  doivncast  eye  ; 
Sister  dear,  that  trembling  sigh  ; 
That  pearly  tear's  soft  floio  ; 
That  bosom's  trembling  glow; 
That  wild  and  hurried  air  ; 
Thy  young  heart's  truth  declare; 
Sister  dear,  too  plain  they  prove 
You  love! 

Sister  dear,  that  cheek's  warm  blush; 
Sister  dear,  that  timid  flush; 
The  tear  that  doivnward  steals; 
Far  more  than  speech  reveals; 
Thy  silence  even  tells 
All  in  thy  heart  that  dwells: 
Sister  dear,  too  plain  they  prove 
You  love  I 

Dinah.  I'll  revenge  myself  on  you,  one  of  these 
days,  when  Miss  Wright  comes  to  town! 

Frank.  With  all  my  heart.  Poor  Ned !  We 
us'd  to  call  him  the  deepest  red  scholar  in  the  col- 
lege ;  because  he  always  coloured  so  at  everything; 
in  fact,  we  laughed  at  him,  till  he  became  so  timid, 
that  the  whole  town  styled  him  the  sensitive  plant 
of  Brazen  Nose.  Well  Di,  you  shall  not  want  for 
my  assistance  in  urging  him  on  to  declare  himself. 
I  think  he  has  a  sneaking  kindness  for  you. 

Dinah.  La!  Frank,  I  declare  you  make  one 
quite  ashamed. 

Frank.  And  I'm  sure  there's  no  occasion  for 
that ;  he'll  be  plenty  ashamed  for  both.  I  must 
assist  him.  Yes,  with  such  fine  sporting-grounds 
as  he  has,  he'll  make  a  charming  brother-in-law: 
we  shall  agree  famously.  I'll  keep  his  game  in 
order  for  him  ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  his  oppor- 
tunities, hang  me!  if  I  think  he  can  boast  the 
achievement  of  a  pair  of  horns  yet.  But  marriage 
will  improve  him  :  he'll  do  better,  then. 

Dinah.  What  a  rattle  you  are,  Frank  !  But  let 
us  get  out  of  the  way.  Our  vt^orthy  father  will 
he  here  soon:  he's  with  Evans,  the  butler;  no 
doubt,  giving  him  directions  about  to-day;  fori 
thin!  I  heard  him  say  he  had  asked  Mr.  Blushing- 
ton  to  dinner.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  pos- 
sesses you  all  about  the  poor  man  ;  teasing  one  ! 
It's  mighty  foolish,  that  I  must  say. 

Frank.  Yes,  but  mighty  pleasant,  for  all  that. 
It  shall  be  a  match  !  'Tis  no  use  your  tongue  de- 
nying you  love  him  ;  for  your  eyes  confess  it,  and 
they  re  the  only  true  oracles  in  iove.  'Tis  no  dis- 
grace to  you,  ])i  ;  so,  look  up,  girl  !  and  rely  oa 
the  affection  of  a  brother. 
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[Act  I. 


DUETT.— Frank  and  Dinah. 

Though  the  heart  may  conceal,  and  the  tongua  may 
decay, 

When  affection's  fond  secret  you'd  seek  ; 
Like  a  baby,  love  lurks  in  a  glance  of  the  eye, 

And  teaches  his  pupil  to  speak. 

Jn  vain  its  soft  lashes  the  rogue  woidd  repel; 

There  he  looks  and  he  lives  till  he  difs; 
'Gainst  the  heart  and  the  tongue  he  alike  will  rebel: 

Love  tells  all  through  a  glance  of  the  eyes. 

The  eyes  are  love's  weapons,  with  which  lie  works 
woe 
And  conquest,  as  plainly  is  seen; 
Their  lashes,  his  bow-string  ;  their  brows,  the  rogue's 
bow; 
Their  glances,  his  arrows  to  keen.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Sir  Thomas  Evans,  Nick,  and  Servants. 

Sir  T.  Nicholas,  Nicholas,  yon  should  not  have 
got  drunk  in  this  manner!  What  will  Mr,  Blush- 
mgton  conceive  of  me?  Don't  you  know  that  the 
master  is  always  judged  by  his  servants.  Nothing 
but  the  peculiarity  of  the  occasion  excuses  you. 

2^ick.  It  warn't  my  fault.  Sir  Thomas  ;  the 
squire  ware  so  mortal  free  and  pressing,  I  couldn't 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  refuse  him.  "  Nicholas,  my 
boy,"  says  he,  "you  must  taste  my  ale  ;"  so,  just 
by  way  of  drinking  your  honour's  health,  and  the 
like,  and  the  good  family's,  T  tasted  and  tasted — 

Sir  T.  Till  you  got  drunk,  Nicholas.  Well,  let 
it  pass,  and  don't  be  guilty  of  the  like  in  future. 
I'm  glad  to  find  Mr.  Blushington  is  so  free,  though  : 
he  only  wants  a  little  encouragement.  Now, 
Evans, — 

Evans,  Yes,  Sir  Thomns. 

Sir  T.  I  leave  the  management  of  Mr.  Blnsh- 
ington's  first  reception  entirely  to  you.  You'll  be 
in  waiting  in  the  great  hall,  with  the  whole  of  the 
servants  and  tenantry,  all  in  their  best  bibs  and 
tuckers;  and  directly  you  see  him  enter  the  court- 
yard, go  forward  to  meet  him:  let  all  the  house- 
hold then  form  an  avenue  for  him  to  pass  through, 
bowing  and  courtesying  all  the  way,  to  convince 
him  of  the  respect  I  have  for  him.  In  this  form 
and  state,  you  will  conduct  him  to  the  library, 
■where  I  will  be  in  waiting  with  my  lady  to  receive. 
him  in  person. 

Evans.  I'll  take  care.  Sir  Thomas. 

Sir  T.  These  little  ceremonies  and  attentions 
■will  inspire  him  with  confidence  in  us.  Now  mind 
yon  make  no  mistake  :  let  me  have  this  meeting 
•well  managed,  then  leave  the  rest  to  me.  Did  you 
desire  the  porter  to  let  the  great  half-hour  dinner- 
bell  be  rung,  that  every  body  may  have  full  time 
to  prepare  themselves? 

Evans.  I  did.  Sir  Thomas. 

Sir  T.  Well,  then,  now  away  with  yon,  rogues 
and  baggages  !  I'm  obliged  to  have  a  head  for  all 
the  famUy  : — [Exeunt  Servants.'] — I'm  obliged  to 
manage  everything — Oh  !  this  gout ;  it  twinges  me 
sadly.  I  wish  I  could  manage  to  get  rid  of  that ! 
I'll  hobble  at  once  to  the  library.  I  dare  say,  Mr. 
Blushington  will  not  be  long.  [Exit. 

Scene  IV.— Court  Yard  of  Friendly  Hall. 

Enter  Gyp,  pulling  in  Blushington,  who  htts  his 

htad  turned  off  the  stage. 

Blush.  We're  not  near  the  house  vet,  are  we. 
Gyp?    ^ 

Gyp.  Courage,  courage,  sir!  yousha'D'tba'Mken 
by  surprise. 

Blush.  Dear  me,  what  a  palpitation  I'm  in  ! 
You  couldn't  get  me  a  little  drop  of  something  to 
keep  up  my  spirits,  could  you,  Gyp?  Such  a  thing 
as  half  a  glass  of  brandy,  now,  or  a  little  cherry- 
bounce. 

Gyp.  Psha  !  sir,  you've  passed  the  Rubicon  ; 
there  s  nothing  to  intimidate  you. 

Blush.  Do  you  think  not?"  Well,  I'll  endeavour 


to  compose  my telf.  (Dmnet'lell rings.)  Eh!  Lord 
bless  me,  what's  that  1 

Gyp.  Only  the  dinner-bell. 

Blush.  The  dhiner-bell  I  Ah!  then,  you  see, 
we're  too  late  :  they've  begun.  We'd  belter  go 
back.  No  doubt  we've  kept  ihem  waiting  :  I  dare 
say  everything's  spoiled,  and  they'll  look  as  black 
as  thunder  at  us.  I'm  all  in  a  twitter  :  my  courage 
fails  me.    I'll  go  back,  and  send  word  I'm  ill. 

Enter  EvANS,  NiCK,  Servants,  and  Tenantry. 

Gyp.  There's  no  retreating,  now,  sir  ;  for  we're 
in  sight  of  the  house,  and  here's  part  of  the  family 
coming  out  to  meet  you. 

Blush.  You've  put  my  heart  in  my  mouth.  lu 
sight  of  the  house — part  of  the  family  coming — 

Gyp.  Yes ;  here's  a  gentleman  at  the  head  of  a 
whole  train  of  servants. 

Blush.  Ah  !  the  Baronet  and  the  whole  village. 
You've  taken  away  all  my  breath  at  once. 

Gyp.  Remember  the  speech. 

Blush.  I  wish  1  could.  1  shall  be  the  laughing- 
stock of  everybody  !  (Nick,  Servants,  and  Te- 
nants, range  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  stage. 
Evans  advances  towards  Blushington.)  Don't  leave 
me.  Gyp.  Bless  me !  they've  hemmed  me  in  on 
all  sides  :  there's  no  escape.  How  awful  they 
look  !  ( Casts  a  timid  gla.-.ce  first  on  one  side,  and 
then  on  the  other.  Servants  and  Tenants  bow,  Sfc; 
he  awkwardly  returns  it,  not  daring  to  look  at  them.) 

Evans.  Welcome  to  Friendly  Hall,  sir. 

Blush.  Sir,  did  yon  speak  1  I  beg  pardon ;  pretty 
well,  I  thankye. — Don't  leave  me,  Gyp. 

Gyp.  {Apart  to  Blushington.)  fiow  for  the  speech, 
sir:  make  an  impression  at  once.  "  My  dear  Sir 
Thomas" — (  Prompting.) 

Blush.  Dear  Sir  Thomas,  hope  you're  well — fine 
day — little  F.'s — the  dinner — sorry — my  lady — re- 
ciprocal intimacy — meeting — Miss  Dinah — better 
acquainted — and — and— very  much  obliged — I've 
got  through  it,  Gyp:  I  breathe  again!  Do  yoa 
think  it  will  do  1    {Apart  to  Gyp.) 

Evans.  Sir  Thomas,  Mr.  Blushington  is  waiting 
for  you  in  the  library.  I  have  only  the  honour  to 
be  the  butler,  Evans. 

Blush.  The  butler!  I  beg  pardon.— Here's  ano- 
ther mistake  again.  "  Sir  Thomas — Evans,  the 
butler."  I  shall  be  the  jest  of  the  whole  family  ! 
They're  smothering  their  ridicule,  now  ;  I  can  hear 
them  quit  plain  :  they'll  burst  into  a  horse-laugh, 
directly  my  back's  turned.  I'm  all  in  a  flame  I  : 
burn  like  a  capsicum.  Should  be  a  good  figure  < 
for  the  Red  Lion  of  Brentford.  I  sha'n't  be  able 
to  say  another  word,  after  this.  Get  m©  away, 
Gyp  ;  get  me  away  !  [sir, 

Evans.  Allow  me  to  conduct  yon  to  Sir  Thomas, 

Blush.  Eh!— Oh,  dear!  I— I— couldn't  think  of  ' 
such  a  thing — that  is,  you — you're  very  good. — 
Don't  leave  me.  Gyp  :  they're  conveyiug  me  to 
execution,  and  this  fellow  is  the  Jack  Ketch.  . 
Here's  a  mob  at  my  heels  !  My  courage  oozes  out  : 
at  every  pore  !  I  lose  a  pound  a  moment :  shall  ; 
dissolve  into  nothing  soon! 

Evans.  Now,  sir,  if  you  will  permit  me — 

Blush.  By  no  means — that  is,  I'm   shocked  to  > 
give  you  so  much  trouble — that  is,  certainly- — that  : 
is — anything  you  like.    Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear !  ob, 
dear  !    I'm  turned  off!  I'm  gone! 

Evans.  Why  don't  you  welcome  the  gentleman, 
villains  ? 

TRIO  AND  CHORUS. 

Blushington,  Gyp,  Evans,  and  Attendants. 
Clio.   Welcome,  tuelcome,  noble  'squire ! 
Welcome,  sir,  to  Friendly  Hall. 
[Blushington,  who  has  been  kept  up  by  Gyp  ' 
tn  the  latter  part  of  this  scene,  goes  off  u* 
an  agony  of  shame  and  timidity,  followed  ' 
bi/  Gyp.    Evans,   Nick,  and  Servants, 
Uttering  tkrotigh  a  smothered  laugh. 


Scene  C] 
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Scene  V. — Library  in  Friendly  Hall.  A  t  the  back, 
a  handsome  rose-wood  table,  on  which  is  a  head  of 
Hercules  and  an  elegant  iuk-stand;  over  that,  on 
a  sort  of  shelf,  a  superb  edition  of  Xenophon,  in 
sixteen  volumes. 

Enter  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Friendly. 
Lady  F.  Bat  why  not  receive  Mr.  Blushington 
in  the  great  drawing-room,  Sir  Thomas  T 

SirT.  There's  my  management,  my  lady!  Being 
a  scholar,  Mr.  Blushington  will  feel,  at  once,  the 
delicacy  of  the  compliment  I  pay  him,  by  first  in- 
troducing him  to  the  library ;  besides,  the  appa- 
rent number  of  books  he  will  see  here,  will  give 
faim  a  high  opinion  of  my  erudition  :  there's  ma- 
nagement again  ?  Wouldn't  any  one  think,  to  look 
at  it,  that  was  really  a  fine  edition  of  Xenophon, in 
folio;  instead  of  which,  it's  merely  a  deal-board, 
covered  with  some  gilded  leather,  for  the  maids  to 
put  their  pails  and  brushes  behind.  All  my  con- 
trivance !  But,  mum !  here  he  comes.  Oh  !  this 
plaguy  gout ! — But  I  must  get  up,  and  receive  him. 

Enter  Blushington, pus/ied on  by  Gyp;  preceded 

by  Evans,  andfollowed  by  NiCK  and  Servayits. 

Evans,  Mr.  Blushington,  Sir  Thomas. 

Blush.  Don't  leave  me,  Gyp ;  the  awful  mo- 
ment has  arrived. 

Sir  T,  Mr.  Blushington,  I  rejoice  to  meet  you. 

Gyp.  Fifth  position,  sir.  (^Blushington  in  endea- 
vouring to  put  himself  into  an  attitude,  stumbles  and 
pitches  on  Sir  Thomas's  gouty  foot.) — Oh!  confound 
the  fellow,  he's  murdered  me.    (Aside.) 

Blush.  You  infernal  scoundrel,  Gyp!  you've 
made  me  tread  Sir  Thomas's  toe  oft'.  My  dear  Sir 
Thomas,  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons  ;  but — but — 

Sir  T.  No  apologies,  I  beg :  these  little  acci- 
dents will  happen.  It's  over,  now  :  yes,  as  we 
scholars  say,  its  gone  in  toto. 

Gyp.  All's  right,  sir  ! — Now  for  the  speech. 
(^Apart  to  Blush.) 

Blush.  {Apart  to  Gyp.)  My  tongue  sticks  to  my 
thfoat :  I  couldn't  utter  a  syllable  to  save  my  life. 

Sir  T.  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Lady 
Friendly.    Lady  Friendly,  Mr.  Blushington — 

Blush.Happy — proad--dinner — sorry — acquaint- 
ance— 

.Sir  T.  Ay,  ay ;  well  thought  of.  Go,  varlets, 
and  hurry  the  dinner.  No  giggling,  hussies  I — 
Away ! — \_Exeunt  Nick  and  Servants.^ — Evans,  take 
Mr.  Blushington's  man  into  the  pantry,  and  make 
him  welcome. 

Blush.  Oh,  dear  I  no  ;  no  occasion  for  that.  Sir 
Thomas.  Lord  bless  me !  don't  leave  me.  Gyp. 
What  shall  I  do  by  myself,  if  they  take  my  only 
prop  away.    (Aside  to  Gyp.) 

Gyp.  Courage,  sir !  you  get  on  famously.  I 
must  go,  you  see — can't  help  it.  (Aside  to  Blush- 
ington. )   Poor  fellow  ! 

Evans.  This  way,  if  you  please;  sir. 

[^Exeunt  Gyp  and  Evans. 

Blush.  What  will  become  of  me  I  without  guide 
or  rudder!  I'm  lost! 

Sir  T.  Take  a  chair,  Mr.  Blushington  :  you 
seem  warm. 

Blush.  (Aside.)  I'm  frying  ! 

Sir  T.  You  perceive,  Mr.  Blushington,  we're 
like  you — dabble  in  literature  a  little;  smack  of 
the  classics  a  bit ! 

Blush.  The  classics :  I  can  launch  out  here  ;  I'm 
on  safe  ground.  Yes,  Sir  Thomas — certainly — by 
all  means. 

Sir  T,  Delightful  study.  'I  fagged  d— d  hard  at 
college,  Mr.  Blushington ;  and  was,  I  can  assure 
yon,  very  near  being  elected  senior  wrangler. 

Blush.  I  don't  doubt  it.  I  chafe  like  ahull,  (^sirfe.) 

Lady  F.  We  are  all  great  readers,  Mr.  Blush- 
ington ;  my  daughter  Dinah  in  particular ;  before 
she  was  twelve  years  old,  she  had  gone  twice 
through  "  The  Complete  Housewife,"  and  "  The 


Whole  Duty  of  Man."    You'll  suit  one  another  to 
a  T.  in  that  respect. 

Blush.  Hum!  Oh,  yes,  certainly,  my  lady,  by 
all  means;  though  I  can't  say  I've  been  through 
"  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  and  "  The  Complete 
Housewife."  They're  rather  ignorant :  I  must  as- 
tonish them  a  little  bit,  with  the  extent  of  my 
learning.  I  begin  to  get  more  courage  than  I 
thought  for.  Yes,  I'll  surprise  them  now.  (Aside.) 
Bless  me,  that's  a  very  remarkable  edition  of 
Xenophon  there — sixteen  volumes  folio  :  allow  me 
to  examine  it.     (Getting  up.) 

Sir  T.  (Rising.)  Stop,  stop,  my  dear  Mr.  Blush- 
ington, I — 

Blush.  Oh!  Sir  Thomas,  I  couldn't  think  of 
giving  you  the  trouble.  (Goes,  as  he  supposes,  to 
lay  hold  of  one  of  the  volumes,  wlien  the  board  falls 
down  on  the  slab,  breaks  the  Hercules' s  head,  and 
upsets  the  ink-stand.)  Hey  !  what  the  devil  have  I 
done?  what  the  devil  shall  I  do"!  I  beg  ten  thou- 
sand pardons.  Sir  Thomas  ;  upon  my  soul  I  didn't 
mean  to  do  it.  If  I'd  known  it  had  only  been 
sham — bless  me !  here's  all  the  ink  down  too.  Oh, 
dear!    Oh,  dear!  what  an  accident. 

Lady  F.  I  thought  what  would  come  of  your  fine 
management.  Sir  Tllbmas.  Where's  a  clothl  the 
table  will  be  spoiled ! 

Blush.  Here's  a  cloth,  my  lady.  (Takes  his  while 
cambric  handkerchief  and  begins  wiping  up  the  ink. ) 
Bless  me!  I'm  inking  my  handkerchief.  (Folds 
up  the  handkerchief,  the  inky  part  inside,  and  puts  it 
in  his  pocket.)  Excuse  my  awkwardness,  my  lady  : 
I — I — oh,  lord !  that  I  could  but  run  away.  If 
Gyp  was  but  here ! 

Enter  Evans. 

Evans.  Dinner's  on  table,  Sir  Thomas. 

Blush.  Here's  a  relief,  then.    I'm  in  a  furnace. 

Sir  T,  I  won't  have  another  word  on  the  subject ; 
there's  no  harm  done  ;  only  the  cover  taken  off  the 
books,'  Hercules's  head  broke,  and  Mr.  Blush- 
ington's handkerchief  stained.  You've  received 
no  material  contusion  yourself,  I  hope,  my  dear 
young  friend? 

Blush.  Oh,  dear,  no^  I'm  in  no  material  con- 
fusion at  all:  quite  cool,  I  assure  yon.  I  wish  I 
could  jump  out  of  the  window.  Mount  Vesuvius 
is  an  ice-house  to  this.    (Aside.) 

Sir  T.  Come  a^png,  then,  and  I'll  introduce  you  at 
once  to  Dinah  and  dinner. 

Blush.  More  trials !  what  shall  I  have  to  go 
thi-ough  next'?  Heavenpreserveme!  Lady  Friendly, 
allow  me  to  offer  my  arm.  (Offers  his  arm  to  Evans 
by  mistake,  and  lugs  him  off  unknowingly .) 

Sir  T.  I'll  take  your  other  wing,  as  I'm  rather 
lame.  Stop,  stop.  Eh  !  zounds  !  you  young  fellows 
are  so  brisk.  I  can't  run  races  now.  Why,  curse 
me  if  he  hasn't  carried  off  the  butler !        lExeunt. 

Scene  VI. — Tlie  great   Dining-room  in  Friendly 

Hall;  tables  laid  out  for  dinner. 

Enter  Dinah  and  Frank. 

Frank.  Now,  then,  Di.  for  the  important  moment. 
A'nt  you  all  in  a  twitter  1 

JJinah.  La,  Frank,  how  you  do  go  on !  Has 
Evans  summoned  the  family  to  dinner  yot? 

Frank.  He  is  gone  now.  Poor  Ned  !  I  can  well 
conceive  the  agony  he  is  in  at  this  moment ;  blushing 
like  a  full-blown  rose,  every  step  he  takes.  Hey  ! 
here  they  come. 

Enter  Sir  Thomas,  Lady  Friendly, anrf Blush- 
ington; followed  by  EVANS,    Gyp,    Nick,  and 

Servants. 
Ha!  my  dear  Blushington!  Welcome,  welcome! 
I  rejoice  to  meet  a  fellow  cantab,  a  brother  soph, 
once  again.  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my 
sister.  Brother  Soph,  sister  Di. ;  sister  Di.  brother 
Soph. 

Blush.  Thankye  my  dear  fellow,  thankye — hope 
you're  well  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,   (Advances 
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[Act  I. 


timidly,  nnd,  imthonl  tooking  towards  Dinah,  shakes 
her  hetiriilij  by  the  hand,  supposing  her  to  be  young 
Friendly. ) 

Sir  T.  Eh !  that's  Dinah.    This  is  Frank. 
Blush,  Happy  to  see  you,  miss — hope  you're 
qnite  well,  miss.    {Bowing  to  Frank,  who  has  taken 
I)inali  s place ,  supposing  him  to  be  Dinah.') 
Frank.  Nay,  nay ;  here's  Dinah. 
Blush.  Ohl  yes,  certainly — by  all  means.  Another 
mistake.   (Aside.)   Extremely  proud,  Mr.  Friendly 
— great  honour — happy — see — Miss  Dinah — 

Dinah.  Very  gratified,  Mr.  Blushington,  to  have 
the  honour  of  meeting  any  friend  of  my  brother. 

Sir  T.  But  come,  take  your  places ;  the  dinner's 
getting  cold.  Mr.  Blushington,  yon  will  sit  by  my 
daughter. 

Blush.  Yes,  certainly;  by  all  means — that  is — 
oh !  with  great  pleasure.  What  will  become  of 
me?  that  d — d  Xenophon.  I  feel  my  cheeks  burn- 
ing like  a  firebrand;  and  misfortunes  never  come 
alone.  (Aside.)  Dear  me;  if  I  hav'n't  taken  the 
yoangladj's  chair:  beg  pardon.  (After  some  blunders 
on  the  part  of  Blushington,  with  the  chairs,  they  sit 
down  to  dinner;  he  first,  by  seating  himself  in  Dinah's 
lap  by  mistake ;  the  Baronet  and  his  lady  sit  at  the 
back,  fronting  the  audience;  Prank  on  one  side,  and 
Dinah  and  Blushington  on  the  outside,  nearest  the 
audience,  so  that  they  can  see  the  motions  of  all  parties. ) 

Sir  T.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Blushington,  allow  me  to 
send  you  some  soup,  and  yon,  Dinah;  'tis  turtle, 
and  fit  for  young  lovers. 

Blush.  You're  very  good — a  little  drop — I'm  get- 
ting somewhat  cool  now,  if  it  does  hut]3.st.  (Aside.) 
Bread,  Miss  Dinah  ;  allow  me  to  help  you.  Eh! 
bless  me  ;  if  I  hav'n't  knocked  over  the  salt.  Oh, 
dear!  oh,  dear!  Excuse  my  awkwardness,  miss. 
I'm  at  it  again.     (Aside.) 

Dinah.  Don't  mention  it,  I  beg ;  'tis  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence.  We  are  not  in  the  least 
superstitious  here. 

Sir  T.  Throw  a  little  over  your  left  shoulder, 
Mr.  Blushington.  (Blushington  in  throwing  some 
of  the  salt  over  his  left  shoulder,  almost  blinds  Nicho- 
las, who  is  standing  behind  him  with  his  mouth  open, 
and  receives  it  in  his  face ;  endeavouring  to  amend 
the  error,  he  then  salutes  Sir  Thomas  in  a  similar 
manner,  and,  in  his  confusion,  tilts  his  plate  of  hot 
soup  into  his  lap. )  ■, 

Blush.  Oh,  dear!    Oh,  dear! 

Sir  T.  Hey!  zounds,  what's  the  matter  now? 

Nick.  'Squire  ha'  tilted  the  hot  soup  over  bis 
breeches,  Sir  Thomas. 

Sir  T.  Dear!  dear!  what  an  accident.  Some 
clean  cloths,  rascal. 

Lady  F.  It's  always  unlucky  to  upset  the  salt. 
I  thought  something  fatal  would  happen  through  it. 

Dinah.  I  hope  no  material  injury  is  likely  to 
occur  from  this,  Mr.  Blushington  ! 

Frank.  You  hav'n't  completely  scalded  yourself. 
Nothing  fatal,  is  there  Ned?  Why  don't  you  bring 
some  napkins,  Nicholas. 

Blush.  I  mus'n't  appear  to  mind  it,  though  I  am 
more  than  three  parts  parboiled.  (Aside.)  Not  at 
all — not  at  all — 'tis  a  mere  trifle. 

Nick.  I'll  wipe  you  down,  sir.  Nothing  shall  be 
spoiled  :  your  silks  will  be  as  good  as  ever  with  a 
little  washing.  It  hasn't  taken  the  skin  oil',  has  it, 
sir?  There,  now  jou're  as  well  as  if  nothing  had 
hajjpened. 

Blush.  (Aside.)  As  well  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, after  such  a  fomentation  as  this.  Why  my 
legs  and  thighs  seem  stewing  in  a  boiling  cauldron. 
On,  dear!  oh,  dear!  if  anybody  would  but  chuck 
me  into  the  New  River  now, 

Sir  T.  Here,  Nicholas,  take  away  the  soup.  You 
don't  wish  for  any  more,  do  you  Mr.  Blushmgton  ? 

Bhish.  Not  a  drop,  I  can  assure  you. 

Sir  T.  No;  I  think  we've  had  enough.  Shall  1 
trouble  you  to  cut  up  that  capon  ' 


Blush.  Carve  a  capon !  Lord  bless  me,  I  couldn't 
carve  a  cabbage  ;  but  I  must  not  let  them  see  my 
ignorance.  I  mast  try  and  hack  it  somehow. 
(Aside.)  Oh,  yes;  certainly,  by  all  means.  Eh! 
there,  if  I  haven't  knocked  over  the  butter-boat. 
Nothing  but  misfortunes.  Oh !  that  I  could  but 
hide  myself  for  ever  from  the  light  of  day  ! 

Lady  F.  Allow  me,  Mr.  Blushington.  You  young 
bachelors  are  not  so  used  to  carv'ng  as  us  old  mar- 
ried folks  :  Dinah  is  as  awkward  at  carving  as  any 
one.  Matrimony  is  the  only  thing  to  make  good 
carvers. 

Blush.  Certainly  ;  by  all  means  !  Your  ladvship 
is  extremely  good. — I'd  give  a  thousand  pounds  if 
dinner  was  but  once  well  over.    (Aside.) 

Frank.     Mr.    Blushington,  Dinali   will  take  a  , 
glass  of  wine  with  you.  ] 

Blush.  Oh!  jes,  certainly  ;  by  all  means!    Lord' 
bless  me!  Shall  I  take  the  liberty,  miss? 

Dinah.  1  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Blushington,  but 
that  is  the  vinegar  cruet  you  have  in  your  Land; 
there  is  the  buoellas. 

Blush.  Ask  ten  thousand  pardons,  I'm  sure;  bat 
my  sight — (takes  hold  of  a  jug  of  beer.) 

Dinah.  No  ;  that  is  ihe  beer. 

Blush.  True :  yes,  certainly  ;  by  all  means !  that 
is  the  beer:  this  is  the  wine.  Very  laughable! 
Can't  think  how  I  can  make  so  many  mistakes ! 
Am  extremely  happy  to  nob  and  hob — that  is,  hob 
and  nob. 

Sir  T.  Let  me  recommend  a  piece  of  this  pud- 
ding, Mr.  Blushington  :  you'll  find  it  uncommonly 
good  ;  I  can  assure  you,  I  do. 

Blush.  Oh!  yes;  certainly,  by  all  means.  (Sir 
Thomas  helps  Blushington  to  some  pudding ;  he  aits 
a  piece,  and  is  about  to  put  it  into  his  mouth,) 

Dinah.  Shall  I  trouble  you  for  a  part  of  that 
widgeon,  Mr.  Blushington  ? 

Blush.  Oh  !  yes ;  certainly,  by  all  means.  (Pops 
the  piece  of  pudding  into  his  mouth.)  Eh!  oh!  ah  1 
I — my  mouth!  my  mouth! — fire!  water! — I'm 
bnrnt  !  I'm — oh!   ah!  eh! 

SirT.  God  bless  me! — Ah!  there's  nothing  so 
bad  as  hot  pudding.  Some  water  there,  Nicho- 
las ! 

Lady  F.  No  ;  oil  is  the  best  for  drawing  out  fire. 
Sir  Thomas.  The  poor,  young  man  is  full  of  acci- 
dents ! 

Dinah.  If  I  might  advise  Mr.  Blushington,  I 
would  recommend  wine. 

All.  Ay,  ay  ;  a  glass  of  sherry. 

Frank.  Nicholas,  bring  a  glass  of  sherry,  rasoal! 

Nich.  (Aside.)  Sherry !  I'll  give  him  a  little 
brandy.  He  needs  something,  so  dashed  as  he  is : 
besides,  he  gave  me  some  strong  ale  this  morning, 
and  one  good  turn  deserves  another. — Here  it  be, 
sir.     (  Gives  Blushington  a  glass  of  brandy. ) 

Blush.  Cerlalnly,  by  all  means — thankye.  (i?rwijt*) 
Oh!  murder,  murder;  I'm  scarified — I'm  skinned — 
I'm — Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear  ! — the  brandy,  the  brandy! 

Gyp.  I  must  gel  him  away  ;  he's  incurable. 

Sir  T.  What  do  you  mean,  scoundrel,  by  giving 
the  gentleman  brandy !  Yon  incendiary,  do  yoa 
think  we  were  playing  at  Snap-dragon  ?  Silence 
your  giggling  there,  or  I'll  discharge  the  whole  of 
you !  Compose  yourself,  Mr.  Blushington.  Be 
cool !    Sit  down  a  bit. 

Blush.  I'm  in  a  perspiration — a  conflagration ! 
Where's  my  handkerchief?  (  Takes  his  inky  hand- 
kerchief, and  blacks  his  faee.) 

Sir  T.  Oh  !  d— e,  but  I  can't  stand  that. 

Gyp.  I  must  get  him  away.  Leave  the  place, 
sir.     (  Taking  away  his  chair  to  give  him  room.) 

Blush.  Eh  !  leave  the  place.  Gyp  !  certainly,  bj 
all  means.    I — 

j^Blushingfon  rushes  off,  drawing  the  table- 
cloth (which  he  has  fastened  to  his  button- 
hole)  after  him,  overturning  the  ivhole  of 
the  dinner  things.— E.'ceunl. 
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ACT  II. 


THE  BASHFUL  MAN. 
Scene  IL- 


SCENE  I.— Gardens  of  Friendly  Hall. 

Enter  SiR  THOMAS  Friendly,  Lady  Friendly, 
Frank,  and  Dinah. 

Sir  T.  T  give  him  up  ;  such  inveterate  bashfulness 
is  incarable. 

Dinah.  Very  true,  pa ;  tberefore,  you  know,  of 
course,  it's  no  use  niy  marrying  him. 

Frank.  Hum  !  that  is  your  opinion:  now  mine  is 
did'erent.  Will  you  be  guided  by  me,  and  resign 
liim  wholly  to  my  management? 

Sir  T.  With  all  my  heart,  Frank  ;  but  after  my 
inariagement  has  failed,  I  fear  there  is  but  very 
Utile  hope  ofyour's. 

Frank.  We  shall  see:  are  yoa  content,  Di?  for 
you're  the  party  most  interested. 

Dinah.  Oh  !  I'm  sure  I  don't  care  anything  at  all 
about  it,  for  my  part. 

Frank.  That's  a  fib,  Di,  but  no  matter.  As  you're 
all  agreed,  the  first  thing  we'll  do  is,  to  send  him  a 
letter  inviting  the  whole  of  ourselves  to  dine  with 
bim  to-day. 
Sir  T.  What? 

Frank.  This  won't  be  half;  but  I'll  detail  my 
plans  at  full  as  we  go  along:,  and  if  our  impudence 
don't  cure  him  of  his  bashfulness,  say  I've  been 
brought  up  at  Brazen-nose  for  nothing,  that's  all. 
Away  with  you!  and  while  you're  dressing,  I'll  send 
oflt'the  note  and  prepare.  No  words:  you've  ageed 
to  leave  it  all  to  me. 

Sir  T.  W^ell,  well!  Frank  has  some  nous,  my 
lady. 

Dinah.  I  certainly  should  like  to  see  how  Mr. 
Blushington  plays  the  host,  that  I  must  say. 
Frank.  Ay,  and  the  husband,  too,  Di. 
Lady  F,  But  taking  the  young  man  at  such  a 
nonplus — 

Sir  T.  Come  along,  my  lady;  Frank  shall  have 
his  way  for  once,  that  I'm  determined  upon.  Go 
on,  and  prosper,  my  boy!  come,  my  lady;  come, 
Di. 

Frank.  I'll  not  fail  for  want  of  trying,  at  all 
events.    So  here's  at  it. 

[  Exeunt  Sir  T.  Lady  F.  and  Frank. 
Dinah.  How  will  Frank  succeed?  What  a  tumult 
is  in  my  bosom!  'tis  Cupid  has  stolen  there.  Yes, 
'tis  the  fluttering  of  his  wings  I  feel.  Oh!  love, 
Jove  I  either  compose  thyself  to  peace,  and  let  this 
breast  feel  but  the  soft  down  of  thy  pinions,  or  take 
thy  flight  lor  ever. 

SONG.— Dinah. 

Love  came  one  day  to  beauty^s  bow'rs, 
And  hegg'd  hernursery-man  to  be; 
Engaging  she  the  sweetest  flow'rs 
Should  ever  in  her  garden  see. 

BeyuiVd,  she  hir'd,  ah!  woe  for  her  I 
The  rogue  to  be  her  gardener; 
Soon  with  the  gales  of  gentle  sighs. 

Each  drooping  flow'r  he  cherish' d  there, 
While  dewy  tears  from  doting  eyes 
Kept  all  her  roses  fresh  and  fair. 
But  mark,  alas  I 
What  came  to  pass. 

While  summer  reign'd,  the  rogue  remain'd. 

And  joy  and  peace,  and  sunshine  shed  ; 
But  winter  came — ah!  can  J  name 

Love's  treachery!  the  urchin  fled. 
And  sadly  beauty — woe  for  her! 
Miss'd,  in  tlie  storms,  her  gardener. 
Her  flowers  all  died,  her  shrubs  declind. 

Her  blooming  beds  were  all  left  bare; 
No  solace  could  poor  beauty  find, 

Love  left  but  thorns  and  wild  weeds  there. 


■A  gloomy  Apartment  in  BlusJiiugtmt 
house. 
Enter  Blushington  and  Gyp. 
Blush.  Shut  up  the  doors,  block  up  the  windows, 
lock  up  the  house,  never  let  me  see  the  light  of  day 
nor  the  face  of  man  again.     After  this  last  catas- 
trophe, it's  very  plain  I  never  was  intended  to  be 
one  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  but  was  born  by  mistake. 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  venture  abroad  again,  so 
IMl  become  a  monk  of  my  own  making;  have  my 
victuals  sent  me  through  a  hole  in  the  door,  let  my 
beard  grow,  and  pass  my  life  in  trying  to  find  out 
the  philosopher's  stone. 
Gyp.  But  why? 

Blush.  Why,  sha'n't  I  be  an  universal  laughing- 
stock— a  perpetual  jest— awkwardness  personified? 
won't  every  one  point  and  jeer  at  me  whenever 
they  see  me?  I've  sent  to  Doctor  Starch,  and  Dame 
Straitlace,  my  aunt,  to  come  and  take  charge  of  my 
estate,  and  then  I'll  seclude  myself  from  the  world 
for  ever. 

Gyp.  Nonsense,  sir ;  have  more  philosophy ;  turn 
your  thoughts  to  some  other  subject ;  seek  conso- 
lation from  your  books. 

Blush.  Books!  I  shall  never  touch  a  book  again 
but  I  shall  think  of  that  d — d  Xenophon,  and  revive 
all  my  shame  and  mortification. 

Gyp.  Well  then,  sir,  betake  yourself  to  your 
studies ;  go  on  with  your  writings. 

Blush.  Writings  !  No,  no ;  I've  had  enough  of 
ink  for  one  while.  Didn't  I  print  a  map  of  the 
world  upon  my  face  with  that  cursed  handkerchief? 
haven't  I  borne  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  my  fore- 
head ?  Oh  !  that  was  a  black  business  I  it  wrote  my 
disgrace  in  indelible  characters ;  'tis  never  to  be 
washed  out. 

Gyp.  Well,  then,  suppose  yoa  let  me  get  your 
things  ready  to  dress,  and  take  a  ride. 

Blush.  Dress!  Do  you  want  to  drive  mp  mad. 
Gyp?  I  shall  never  go  to  dress  but  I  shall  remem- 
ber my  infernal  black  breeches,  and  feel  the  scalding 
of  the  hot  soup  again.  Talk  of  dressinc;  to  a  maa 
whose  extremities  have  been  just  stewed!  who  has 
had  the  lower  half  of  him  boiled  !  If  you  had  sent 
me  a  surgeon  to  dress  me  after  such  an  excoriation 
you'd  have  done  something. 

Gyp.  Well,  at  all  events,  don't  starve  yourself; 
take  a  little  something,  and  make  up  your  mind 
what  you'll  have  for  dinner. 

Blush.  Dinner !  You  put  me  on  the  rack.  Haven't 
I  had  enough  of  dinner  to  last  me  all  my  life?  Oh! 
that  diabolical  pudding !  and  that  still  more  devil- 
ish brandy !  Haven't  I  been  flayed  and  blistered 
alive  with  ardent  spirits?  hasn't  my  tongue  and 
mouth  been  grilled?  a'n't  my  throat  and  palate  as 
raw  as  beef?   a'n't  I  sufiering  tiie  torments  of  a 

foblin  d — d?  and  yet,  to  talk  to  me  of  dinner! 
forrible  word !  source  of  all  my  agonies !  all  my 
confusion !  Never  breathe  it  in  my  ear  again ; 
bury  it  for  ever  in  oblivion.  Gyp. 

Gyp.  Compose  yourself,  sir;  take  a  chair;  sit 
down  for  a  few  minutes. 

Blush.  A  chair!  There  you  touch  another  of  the 
many  chords  of  my  mortification  :  through  missing 
my  chair,  didn't  I  bring  down  the  whole  contents 
of  the  table  upon  me?  bury  myself  under  a  huge 
mountain  offish,  flesh,  and  fowl  ?  wasn't  my  chops 
completely  choked  up  with  custards?  wasn't  one 
eye  nearly  poked  out  with  the  latter  end  of  a 
goose,  and  the  other  completely  closed  up  with  a 
cod's  head  and  shoulders?  saying  nothing  of  my 
nose  being  crushed  as  flat  as  a  flounder  with  the 
butt  end  of  a  buttock  of  beef:  and  yet,  you  talk  to 
me  of  dinner!  Odious  sound!  terrible  meal !  Give 
me  ratsbane,  arsenic,  anything  but  dinner. 

Enter  John. 
Well,  what  do  you  want?  Come  to  stare  at  me,  as 
if  I  were  some  remarkable  monster,  I  dare  say.    I 
bball  l)e  the  shew  of  the  place  sooo. 


THE  BASHFUL  MAN. 


[Act  II. 


John.  A  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Friendly,  sir. 

Blush.  Ah!  demanding  payment  for  his  crockery, 
and  wanting  to  have  the  Hercules'  head  made  good, 
I  dare  say.    Give  it  me :  I'm  desperate. 

John.  Sir  Thomas's  gentleman,  Mr.  Nicholas, 
brought  it,  sir ;  and  says  he  hopes  you'll  excuse 
the  little  mistake  of  the  brandy  at  dinner,  yesterday. 

Blush.  Dinner  again !  Get  out  of  my  sight,  you 
infernal  scoundrel !  do.  Don't  you  know  that  I've 
discarded  dinner  from  these  walls  for  ever? 

John.  (Aside.)  Yes;  but  I  haven't,  though. 

Blush.  The  brandy,  too  !  I  told  you  everybody 
vrould  throw  it  in  my  face.  (To  Gyp.)  But  let  s 
see  what  Sir  Thomas  charges;  I'll  pay  it  at  once 
and  have  done  with  it.  (Opens  the  letter.)  Here's 
a  note,  but  where's  the  bill?  I  suppose  he  lumps 
all  the  articles  together.    Read  it.  Gyp. 

Gyp.  {Reads.)  "  Sir  Thomas,  Lady  Friendly, 
Mr.  Francis,  and  Miss  Dinah's  compliments,  hope 
Mr,  Blushington  has  recovered  from  the  little  disar- 
rangements of  yesterday — " 

Blush.  Little  disarrangements  they  call  them ! 
to  be  boiled,  devilled,  and  half  smothered !    Go  on. 

Gyp.  (Reads.)  "  If  perfectly  convenient,  Sir  T. 
Lady  F.,  Mr.  F.,  and  Miss  D.  F.—" 

Blush.  Why,  zounds !  there's  half  the  alphabet 
— will  be  glad  of  the  money,  I  suppose? 

Gyp.  No.  (Reads.)  "  Will  do  themselves  the 
pleasure  of  taking  dinner — " 

Blush.  What!  Dinner! 

Gyp.  (Reads.)  "  Of  taking  dinner  with  Mr. 
Blushington  to-day,  at  Blushingtoti-house." 

Blush.  Ten  thousand  devils !  They  are  not  satis- 
fied with  having  driven  me  mad  with  one  dinner, 
but  they  want  to  set  me  raving  with  another.  Say 
I'm  dead;  tell  them  I'm  buried;  that  I'm  going  to 
be  made  a  dinner  of  myself. 

Gyp.  But  consider,  sir;  common  politeness, 
common  decency — you  must  receive  them  in  re- 
turn :  yon  wouldn't  violate  the  rights  of  hospitality, 
■would  yon?  besides',  what  a  glorious  opportunity 
it  will  afford  you  of  retrieving  yourself!  you'll  be 
able  to  put  everything  right  again. 

Blush.  Yes;  my  boiled  thighs,  and  fricasseed 
throat,  for  example.  No,  no.  Gyp ;  I'll  not  be 
way-laid  into  another  dinner.  I'll  run  away.  Get 
my  horse  saddled :  I'll  ride  to  the  middle  of  Houn- 
slow-heath — go  down  in  the  diving-bell — call  on 
the  chancellor — anything  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
dinner.  Yes,  quick  is  the  word!  I'll  be  oif;  I'll— 
[^Enter  John.] — You  have  just  arrived  in  time: 
saddle  my  horse  directly,  John. 

John.  Sir  Thomas,  Lady  Friendly,  Mr.  Francis, 
and  Miss  Dinah,  sir. 

Blush.  What,  come?  Nothing  can  save  me — my 
minis  coniplete — all  hope  forsakes  me — I'm  utterly 
undone !  You  may  bid  me  good  b'ye.  Gyp ;  my 
cheeks  are  growing  into  chalk. 

Enter  Sir  Thomas  Friendly,  Lady  Friendly, 
Frank,  and  Dlnah. 

Sir  T,  My  dear  young  friend,  we  don't  stand 
upon  ceremony,  you  see ;  couldn't  avoid  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  leisure  day  to  inquire  how  you  are  after 
yesterday,  and  take  a  friendly  chop  with  you.  I 
assure  jou,  I've  reprimanded  Nicholas  severely 
about  the  brandy. 

Blush.  That  infernal  brandy  again!  I  shall  never 
hear  the  last  of  it.  (Aside.)  Very  proud.  Sir 
Thomas  —  happy — the  honour — certainly,  by  all 
means. 

Sir  T.  But,  egad!  you're  looking  charmingly 
after  it.    Why,  you've  a  colour  like  a  maid. 

Blush.  Pray,  don't;  you  overpower  me. 

Lady  F,  Charmingly,  indeed !  doesn't  seem  to 
liave  had  the  slightest  effect  on  him. 

Blush.  Oh  !  really,  you  distress  me. 

Frank.  Why,  not  to  compliment  Mr.  Blushing- 
ton, I  must  say  I  never  saw  nim  look  better. 


Bhtsh.  Oh !  upon  ray  word — Tliis  is  too  much ! 
(Aside.) 

Diitah.  Discords  often  create  harmony,  and 
flowers  are  sometimes  fresher  after  a  storm. 

Blush.  They're  roasting  me  by  a  slow  fire!  but  I 
was  born  to  suffer.  (Aside. ) 
Sir  T.  I'm  so  happy  we  found  you  at  home. 
Blush.  (Aside.)  That  infernal  John  to  let  them 
in! 

Sir  T.  Bat  I  thought  you  wouldn't  be  out  to- 
day. You're  very  pleasantly  situated  here,  Mr. 
Blushington. 
Blush.  Yes,  very  pleasantly,  indeed ! 
Sir  T.  Only  want  Mrs.  Blushington.  Don't  let 
us  interrupt  you  in  giving  your  orders ;  dinner  must 
be  attended  to.  You  can  leave  us  whenever  you 
please;  we  shall  make  ourselves  quite  at  home. 

Blush.  I'm  petrified!  (Aside.)  Certainly,  by  all 
means.  Sir  Thomas.  Should  be  extremely  proud — 
no  doubt — dinner — great  pleasure — but — bachelor 
— no  convenience — suitable — distinguished^honoor 
— want — attendance. 

Sir  T.  Oh  !  make  no  apologies,  my  dear  friend,. 
I  beg;  I've  provided  against  that,  knowing  yoa 
have  only  a  bachelor's  establishment :  we've  brought 
the  whole  of  our  servants  with  us. 

Blush.  The  devil  they  have !  there's  no  escape ; 
they've  hemmed  me  in;  they'll  give  me  no  quar- 
ter. (Aside.) 

Sir  T.  If  you'll  just  give  my  butler  the  keys  of 
your  cellar,  he'll  look  at  the  wine  :  yon  needn't  be 
afraid  of  him,  he's  an  excellent  judge,  and  will  be 
sure  to  give  us  the  best  yon  have;  leave  him  alone 
for  a  choice  article. 

Blush.  Rather  free,  though ;  it's  what  I  could 
not  do ;  but  I  suppose  it's  good  breeding !  (Aside.) 
Sir  T.  Here,  Evans! 

Enter  EvAN&. 
Evans.  Sir'? 

Sir  T.  Take  the  keys  ofMr.Blushington's  cellar; 
taste  the  dift'erent  bins,  and  select  a  dozen  or  two 
of  the  rarest  wines  against  dinner  time. 

Evans.  Very  well.  Sir  Thomas;   I  have  been 

inqairing  of  Mr.  John,  and  know  where  to  pitch 

upon  the  oldest  champagne  and  madeira  already. 

Sir  T.  And  mind  you   don't  go  to  get  drunk 

there,  and  do  any  mischief. 

Evans.  I'll  take  care.  Sir  Thomas. 
Sir  T.  Mr.  Blushington,  shall  I  trouble  yoa  for 
the  keys? 

Blush.  Oh!  yes,  certainly,  by  all  means  :  rather 
impudent,  but  I  suppose  it's  the  fashion.  (Aside.) 
Sir  T.  I've  sent  my  cook  to  your  butcher's,  and 
ordered  some  venison  and  turtle ;  so  you  may  de- 
pend on  everything  being  right  in  that  particular; 
therefore,  give  yourself  no  anxiety  about  there  not 
being  enough. 

Bhtsh,  Sent  his  cook  to  my  batcher's  ;  this  wasn't 
manners  in  my  day;  how  times  are  changed!  I'm 
confounded!  shall  never  do  for  society.    (Aside.) 

Lady  F.  While  dinner  is  getting  ready,  Sir 
Thomas,  as  Mr.  Blushington  and  Dinah  may  have 
their  little  secrets  between  them  to  talk  over, 
we'll  leave  them. 

Blush.  By  no  means,  certainly  not ;  I've  no  little 
secrets  between  me  and  the  young  lady,  upon  my 
soul  I  haven't!    This  is  worse  than  all. 

Lady  F,  Hush,  hush!  we  know;  young  folks 
will  be  young  folks.  I'll  go  and  gather  some  flowers 
in  the  garden ;  you've  some  very  valuable  tulip 
beds,  I  near. 

Sir  T,  I'll  stroll  into  your  library  and  tumble 
your  books  about,  kick  up  a  dust  among  the  sages. 
You  know  I'm  rather  literary. 

Blush.  Xenophon  to  wit!  Tumble  my  books 
about — the  fellow  had  better  cut  my  throat  at 
once.   (Aside.) 

Sir  T.  I  hear,  you've  some  very  rare  and  curious 
manuscripts  there ;  I  (hall  rummage  them  all  out. 


SCBNE  2.] 


THE  BASHFUL  MAN. 


Blush.  Rammage  my  mauiMcaipts !  D — n  his 
edacation;  but  he's  one  of  the  polite  world. 

Frank.  While  dad  is  amusing  himself  with  your  I 
books,  Blnshington,  I'll  take  a  turn  over  your 
grounds,  pop  at  your  partridges,  beat  up  your  pre- 
serves, kiss  your  game-keeper's  daughter,  rumple 
your  dairy-maid,  and  so  on  :  but  you  must  lend  me 
your  fowling-piece. 

Blush.  Going  to  poach  upon  another  man's 
grounds,  and  asks  him  to  lend  him  a  fowling-piece  ! 
I've  often  heard  of  the  height  of  impudence,  but 
this  is  one  of  the  most  compfete  illustrations  of  it 
I've  met  with  yet.  Oh!  I'm  miserably  ignorant  of 
good-breeding ;  they'll  ask  me  for  some  of  my 
teeth  presently,  and  expect  me  to  hand  them  the 
tongs  to  draw  them  with ;  or,  perhaps,  ask  me  to 
draw  them  myself,  by  way  of  a  treat. — My  servant, 
sir,  will  give  you  the  fowling-piece. 

JFrunk.  Then  D.  I.  O.  my  boy.  I'll  be  sure  to 
be  back  in  time  for  dinner.  [Exit, 

Lady  F.  Ay,  ay ;  we'll  none  of  us  forget  that.  A 
pleasant  tete-a-tete  to  you,  Mr.  Blushington. 

[Exit. 

Sir  T.  I'll  follow  their  example,  and  be  off  too ; 
my  company  is  not  wanted  now.  Come  friend, 
{to  Gyp)  your  master  has  no  occasion  for  your  pre- 
sence at  present,  he's  more  agreeably  engaged; 
80  I'll  take  care  of  you.  Shew  me  the  way  to  the 
library — Nothing  so  bad  as  interruptions  in  situa- 
tions of  this  kind.     (^Aside  to  Blush.) 

Gyp.  I  can't  stay  to  help  you — I  must  go,  sir — 

very  sorry — make  the  best  of  it — I'm  coming,  sir, 

[E.veunt  Gyp  and  Sir  T. 

Blush.  (Aside.)  Why,  I  declare,  if  they  haven't 
all  gone,  and  left  me  alone  with  miss  1  I  would 
not  have  minded  if  it  had  been  an  old  woman  so 
much,  but  such  a  young  and  pretty  one,  oh,  it's 
cruel!  {Takes  a  chair,  and  sits  down.)  Eh  !  bless 
me,  what  am  I  doingl  keeping  the  young  lady 
standing!  {Offers  Dinah  a  chair,  she  sils.)  Dear 
me,  now  I  feel  just  for  all  the  world  as  if  I'd  left 
the  chair,  and  were  on  my  legs  for  a  speech.  I 
suppose,  if  I  don't  speak  to  her,  they'll  call  me 
rude;  and  I  mustn't  be  rude  to  the  ladies.  But 
-what  am  I  to  say?  I  wish  she'd  speak  first.  Not  a 
■word !  that  ever  a  woman  should  be  backward  at 
talking !  the  world  will  soon  be  at  an  end. 

Dinah.  (Aside.)  Poor  fellow,  I  must  take  pity 
on  his  situation,  and  say  a  few  words  to  encourage 
Lim.     Did  you  speak,  Mr.  Blushington  ? 

Blush.  I  thought  she  couldn't  keep  silence  long. 
(Aside.)'So — o — miss — yo — you  were  saying  some- 
thing I — I  believe. 

Dinah.  I  was  about  to  remark,  Mr.  Blushington, 
that  I  imagined,  you  were  about  to  remark  some- 
thing. 

Blush.  Very  true,  I  ought  to  have  remarked 
something,  sure  enough.  What  the  devil  shall  I 
remark?  I'll  be  bound,  I  look  now  just  like  a  fel- 
low that's  going  to  steal  a  pint-pot — I  have  it. — 
(Aside.) — I  was  about  to  remark,  miss,  that  this 
is  very  fine  weather. 

Dinah.  Yes,  it's  clearing — a  little  dull  just  now, 
though — but  bri^fhtening  up  at  last. 

Blush.  It  has  been  rather  overcast;  but  it  is  as 
you  say,  miss,  rather  brightening.  What  charming 
eyes  she  has!  I  will  endeavour  to  be  a  little  civil 
to  her,  if  I  die  for  it:  there's  no  one  to  see  me — 
no  scalding  soap  to  upset — no  red-hot  padding  to 
swallow. 

Dinah.  A  little  sunshine,  after  so  much  cold 
■weather,  Mr.  Blushington,  cannot  but  be  extremely 
agreeable. — He  improves.  When  the  temperature 
of  our  barometer  rises  to  fine,  the  buds  of  promise 
spring  into  blossoms  of  performance,  and  ulti- 
mately grow  into  flowers  of  perfection. 

Blush.  (Aside.)  What  a  botanist!  Her  sunny 
smiles  quite  create  aholyday  in  Okie's  heart.  I  wish 
Gyp  was  here  to  see  me  now :  I  feel  all  life  and 


vigoar  in  thU  sammer  of  her  opmplaiBance ;  I'm 
quite  growing  into  perfection,  as  she  says  ;  I'll  go 
a  little  nearer  to  her.  What  a  sensitive  plant  I  am ! 
(Aside.) 

Dinah.  Warmth  is  a  generous,  a  delightful  ele- 
ment, Mr.  Blushington. 

Blush.  In  a  proper  place,  certainly,  by  all  means. 
Miss  Dinah;  but  confound  it,  when  it  attacks  one's 
thighs  and  cheeks,  in  the  shape  of  soup  and  pud- 
ding. (Aside.) 

Dinah.  It  draws  forth  all  that  is  inspiring  and 
charming  in  our  natures —  [exactly. 

Blush.   (Aside,  rubbing   his   thighs.)  Hum !    not 

Dinah.  It  melts  the  most  frigid,  draws  forth  the 
most  backward. 

Blush.  (Edging  closer  to  her.)  Oh !  yes,  certainly, 
by  all  means. 

Dinah.  Gives  to  the  flowers  their  beauty,  their 
fragrance,  their  maturity — 

Blush.  (Getting  closer.)  It  does — it  does — no 
doubt — certainly — by  all  means — where  the  devil 
am  I  going  to?  (Drawing  back.) 

Dinah.  The  most  retiring  object  gains  strength 
at  its  approach — 

Blush.  I'm  getting  on  rather  too  fast,  but  I  can't 
resist.  Your  words  are  all  wisdom,  charming  Miss 
Dinah !  With  such  a  lovely  directress  as  you  of 
my  future  life,  I — 

Dinah.  Sir"? 

Blush,  Beg  pardon,  didn't  mean  to  offend — She's 
thrown  me  all  on  my  back  again — I've  put  my  foot 
into  it — I've  affronted  her —  I've  gone  on  too  far — 
I  must  apologize.  I  was  merely  going  to  say,  that 
if  it  was  my  happy  Jot  to  have  a  partner  like — No, 
that's  not  it — I  mean,  that  the  warmth  you  were 
speaking  about,  d — n  me,  I'm  all  in  a  blaze — the 
warmth,  beauty,  inspiring  passion,  happy  mortal, 
would  give  me  confidence  to — i  beg  pardon — I 
really — If  I've  offended — on  my  knee,  I — 

Etiter  Sir  Thomas  Friendly,  Lady  Friendly, 
and  Frank. 

Sir  T.  Eh,  zounds,  we're  interrupting. 

Frank,  I  give  you  joy,  my  boy — Di,  I  congratu- 
late you. 

Sir  T.  D — d  sorry,  we  should  pop  in  so  mal- 
apropos. 

Frank.  Interrupt  such  a  tender  tete-a-tete! 

Blush,  Sir  Thomas,  my  lady,  upon  my  soul  I — 
that  is.  Miss  Dinah — 

Sir  T.  Psha !  never  try  to  conceal  it,  my  dear 
boy;  the  admiration  of  a  pretty  girl  was  never  yet 
accounted  a  fault  by  the  most  fastidious,  and  there 
are  worse  wenches  than  Di. 

Blush.  Certainly,  by  all  means,  but — 

Frank. The  love  of  woman  is  the  proudest  boast, 
as  it  is  the  greatest  glory  and  brightest  merit  of 
man. 

Blush.  Oh  !  certainly,  by  all  means— They've 
caught  me  in  a  pretty  situation,  I  can't  back  out. 

Frank.  In  the  admiration  of  women,  bashfulness 
becomes  a  crime,  and  backwardness  a  disgrace. 

Blush,  That's  very  true,  so  I'd  better  hold  my 
tongue.    Hey,  here's  a  reference ! 
Enter  EvANS. 

Evans.  I've  looked  out  the  wine,  Sir  Thomas. 
Enter  NiCK. 

Nick.  Dinner  be  all  ready,  Sir  Thomas,  and  I'll 
take  care  there  shall  be  no  mistake  with  the  brandy 
again. 

Blush.  Oh,  that  infernal  brandy !  my  gums  tingle 
at  the  very  thoughts! 

Sir  T,  We'll  not  keep  a  good  dinner  in  suspense, 
Frank;  take  your  mother's  arm  ;  Mr.  Blushington 
will  do  the  same  good  office  for  Dinah,  and  I'll 
hobble  on  after  you. 

Blush.  I  must  say,  they're  uncommonly  free  and 
easy ;  and  as  its  my  own  dinner,  I'll  plnck  up  cou- 
rage and  be  free  and  easy  too ;  I'll  take  care  not  (o 
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[Act  II. 


Jiuiy  soap  or  padding,  though.     After  you :  I 
dn'thear  of  such  a  thing — Come,  I  think  that's 


hare^ 

conldn ^     „ , ._  _„,  , 

pretty  polite  to  beSgin  with.  Allow  me  the  honour. 
Miss  Di.  Dear  me,  I'm  making  a  mistake  again  ; 
taking  her  arm  instead  of  offering  mine.  This  way 
— Hum,  that's  not  so  bad,  though. 

Franh  He  is  smitten  ;  you  have  conquered,  Di ! 
The  day  is  your  own,  like  another  Iphigenia,  you 
have  inspired  another  Cyraon.  Go  on,  complete 
your  conquest,  and  polish  the  aboriginal ! 

Sir  T.  Away  with  you,  I'll  not  be  long  following. 
Oh,  this  plaguy  gout!  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Another  Apartment  in  Blushington 
house. 

Gyp.  They've  got  him  in,  it's  all  right !  They've 
seated  him  by  miss  again  :  it  will  do  !  They'll  cure 
him  of  some  of  his  bashfnlness  to  a  certainty. 
Well,  it's  high  time,  for  what  with  my  modesty, 
and  his  shamefacedness,  I  should  get  but  very  few 
Tails  in  his  service.  I  didn't  mind  it  so  much  at 
college,  though  he  was  bad  enough  there,  heaven 
knows!  Why,  I've  known  him  dine  off  my  her- 
rings, in  the  dog-days,  and  bear  all  the  horrors  of 
a  raging  thirst,  because  he  was  too  bashful  to  ask 
for  some  beer.  They've  got  up  plenty  of  wine  ;  if 
they  do  but  ply  him  well,  to  encourage  him,  they 
may  accomplish  wonders.  If  they  can  only  once 
break  the  ice—  {Knocking  without.)  Eh  !  who's 
this  ?  As  I  live,  Doctor  Starch  and  Dame  Philippa 
Straitlace.  Was  ever  anything  so  mal-a-propos ! 
They  will  spoil  all ;  I  must  set  my  wits  to  work 
to  prevent  it. 

Enter  JoHN,  shewing  in  DoCTdR  STARCH  and 
Dame  Philippa. 

John.  This  way,  if  you  please ;  master's  very 
particularly  engaged  at  present,  but  if  you'll  wait- 
Dame  P.  Poring  over  his  books,  no  doubt.  Let 
the  dear  boy  know  of  our  arrival.  Poor  child,  he's 
longing  bad  enough  to  see  us  ! 

John.  I'll  tell  him,  ma'am,  certainly,  but — 

Dame  P.  Go  directly  ;  the  dear  youth  must  not 
be  suffered  to  mortify  "himself  too  much  ;  moping 
as  he  is,  our  company  will  be  particularly  accept- 
able. 

Gyp.  (Aside.)  I  wouldn't  have  you  be  loo  sure 
of  that. 

Doctor  S.  Ay,  ay!  Go,  young  man. 

John.  "Very  well,  sir.  [Exit. 

Doctors.  In  this  quiet,  sober  solitude,  unbroken 
by  the  voice  of  riot,  or— (Loud  laughing  without.) 
Eh,  bless  me,  what's  that"! 

Dame  P.  Some  of  the  servants,  taking  advantage 
of  their  dear  master's  quietness,  ah  !  it  is  time  one 
came  to  bring  them  in  order!  (Noise  of  rapping  on 
the  table,  and  cries  of  Bravo  !  Bravo  ! )  Scandalous  1 
such  an  outcry  !  but  I'll  soou  put  a  stop  to  it.  What's 
this? 

Enter  EvANS  and  NiCK,  crossing  the  stage. 

Evans.  Go  yon,  and  carry  in  the  devilled  bis- 
cuits, while  I  get  another  magnum  of  champagne ! 
Do  you  hear,  Nick  1  [Exit. 

Doctor  S.  Devilled  biscuits  !  and  champagne ! 

Dame  P.  I'm  thunderstruck  !  What  does  all  this 
mean  ? 

Gyp.  Master's  only  amusing  himself  ma'am. 
Enter  30H^. 

John.  I  haven't  interrupted  him,  as  he  seemed  so 
happy  and  jolly.  (Aside.)  Master's  compliments, 
ma  am,  to  you  and  the  Doctor,  he's  busy  dining 
with  a  few  friends  at  present,  bnt  he'll  be  glad  to 
see  you  by-and-by,  to  take  a  glass  of  port  and 
an  ohve. 

Doctor  S.  After  all  my  good  lessons,  there  is 
sometliing  more  than  natural  in  all  this. 

Dame  P.  'Tis  magic!  the  poor  child  is  be- 
witched ! 

Doctor  S.  (Noise  of  revelry  without.)  Again  ! 
some  of  his  racketty  fellow-students,  I  suppose  ; 


bat  my  presence  will  soon  strike  them  with  proper 
awe — reciting  Anacieon  no  doubt. 

Gyp.  With  submission,  I  rather  think  he's  re- 
citing Ovid. 

Doctor  S.  Why,  ay,  here  are  metamorphoses 
enough  to  warrant  such  a  supposition. 

Gyp.  Nay,  it's  his  Art  of  Love,  I  should  think,  is 
the  theme  now ;  or  the  ladies'  charms  are  not  so 
potent  as  they  appear  to  be. 

Dame  P.  Ladies !  Are  there  ladies  there  ?  It's 
high  time  I  should  make  one  among  them. 
Evans  and  Nick  enter,  crossing  the  stage, 

Evans.  More  wine,  Nick !  Take  care  of  the ' 
iced  punch  for  the  turtle  !  They're  waiting — quick. 

fExit  Nick  and  Evans, 
seclusion  he  wrote  us 
word  he  was  going  to  lead?  The  poor  bo^'s  sim- 
plicity has  been  imposed  upon  ;  but  I'll  undeceive 
him.  Lead  me  to  him  instantly.  Come  Doctor. 
(More  laughing,  Sfc.  without.) 

Doctor  S.  These  are  the  sounds  of  Belzebub  :  of 
a  truth,  I  am  shocked. 

Gyp.  There'll  be  a  rare  blow-up — Well,  every- 
thing's for  the  best.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — Great  Dining-room    in  Blushington- 

house. 
Blushington  discovered  on  an  elevated  seat  at  the 

head  of  the  table.    Miss  Dinah  at  his  right  hand. 

Lady  Friendly    at   his   left;    Sir  Thomas 

Friendly  and  Frank  next  to  them.    Evans, 

Nick,  John,  and  Servants  in  attendance. 

Sir  T.  Now  then,  clear  the  dinner  things  away, 
Evans,  and  let  the  dessert  be  brought  in.  Mr. 
Blushington,  I'll  take  another  glass  of  wine  with 
you. 

Blush.  Oh !  yes,  certainly,  by  all  means  ;  every 
fresh  glass  I  take  doubles  the  pleasant  reflections 
of  the  one  before  it.  (Drinks  and  rises.)  I've  got 
through  dinner  famously ;  made  no  particular  mis- 
take, except  spurting  the  gravy  of  the  goose  over 
the  Baronet's  wig  by  a  slip  of  my  fork,  and  sugar- 
ing the  apple-pudding  with  salt.  I  begin  to  find 
that  the  height  of  good  breeding  is  doing  as  com- 
pany do  ;  and  as  they've  done  nothing  here  but  eat 
and  drink,  I've  had  no  great  dilficulty  in  following 
their  example.  Oh!  I'm  getting  very  polite. 
(Aside.) 

Sir  T.  Mr.  Blushington,  now  the  cloth's  drawn, 
we  shall  have  no  objection  to  taking  a  toast  from 
your  wise,  old-fashioned  people. 

Blush.  A,  toast!  oh  !  yes,  certainly,  by  all  means : 
dry,  or  buttered? 

-S'iVr.  Psha!    A  toast  to  drink. 

Blush.  To  drink!  well,  that  must  be  a  dry  one. 
Oh!  now  I  understand — I  beg  pardon,  upon  my 
soul.  I'm  putting  my  foot  in  it— swearing  before 
ladies ;  bnt  I'll  shew  them  ray  manners  now.  (Aside.) 
I  should  be  very  happy.  Sir  Thomas,  but  I  couldn't 
think  of  drinking  before  you — that  is,  not  first. 
After  you,  certainly. 

Sir  T.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  you  shall  have  your 
way;  come,  fill— a  bumper,  and  I'll  give  you  ''  A 
health  to  all  good  fellows." 

Blush.  "  A  health  to  all  good  fellows !"  (Drinks.) 
That's  a  compliment  to  me.  (Aside.) 

Sir  T.  He's  getting  on  ;  the  real  man  breaks  out ; 
all  is  as  it  should  be.  (Aside.)  As  we  intend  to  walk 
after  dinner,  we'll  not  permit  the  ladies  to  go,  Mr. 
Blushington  ;  but — 

Blush.  Certainly  not;  by  no 'means.  Bless  my 
soul,  how  extremely  well-bred  I  am  growing ! 
(Aside.) 

Sir  T.  They'll  feel  great  pleasure]!  on  this  parti- 
cular occasion,  I'm  sure,  in  honouring  your  senti- 
ment, Mr.  Blushington;  that  is,  if  you  press  them. 

Blush.  Press  them!  Oh,  lord!  Sir  Thomas, 
couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing  in  public.  How  ex- 
tremely genteel   I  feel !   (Asiile.)    It  will  be  the 
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height  of  good  manners  to  drink  the  ladies'  healths, 
though;  so.  Sir  Thomas,  I  beg  to  give  you,  the 
health  of  the  ladies. 

Sir  T.  Hum!  we  usually  wait  for  their  absence 
to  drink  that:  no  matter. 

Blush.  Bumpers;  now  then,  all  on  your  legs,  if 
you  please.  That's  good  breeding,  certainly .  (^  4irfe. ) 
-"  The  ladies  !"  [hurrah  ! 

Sir  T.  and  Frank,    "  The  ladies !"     Hip,   hip, 

Frank.  To  complete  the  obligation  you've  laid 

us  under,  Mr.  Blushingtoo,  you've  only  now  to 

favour  us  with  a  song,  and — 

.  Blush.  A  song  !  Oh,  lord !  no  ;  I  never  can  sing ; 

I've  no  voice ;  I've  got  a  cold  ;  I  can't  remember — 

Sir  T.  Song,  song  !  we  can  take  no  excuse.  You 
really  must  oblige  us,  my  dear  boy.  Only  try-; 
you'll  succeed  admirably. 

Blush.  Oh,  dear  me !  I  never  shall  be  able  to  get 
through  it ;  I  must  wet  my  throat.  (Drinks.)  Hem, 
hem!  I — that's  too  high;  I — that's  too  low  ;  I — I 
think  that  will  do.     I'll  make  an  attempt. 

SONG. — BmSHINGTON. 

Air— Turnpike  Gate. 

Those  who  may  think  a  life  at  college, 
Fagging  and  tagging,  "poring,  boring, 

Haven't  their  nobs  o'er  stock' divith  knowledge  ; 
Life  in  a  college  is  full  of  glee: 

'Tis  learning,  quaffing,  joking,  laughing, 
Cheating  the  grave  wigs,  so  merrily 

Revelling,  cavilling,  hohjdays,  jolly  days. 
Logic  and  sophistry  thought  go  free. 
{Speaking) — Oxford  Coachman  — Now,  sir,  going'  to 
Oxford?  starting  for  college,  sir?  Brazen-nose,  sir? — 
{Collegian.)  No;  it's  that  gentleman  with  tlie  rerf/c/ce 
that's  going  to  Brazen-7iose—{Coac/iman.)  Catherine 
Hall  then,  perhaps,  sir ! — {Old  Lady.)  Catherine  Hall, 
indeed  I  I'd  have  you  to  know,  fellow !  my  nephew  has 
nothing  to  do  with  such  hussies. — {Collegian.)  No,  friend, 
I'm  going  to  Magdalen.— {Coachman^  On  Vas  founda- 
tion, sir! — {Collegian.)  No;  on  the  box,  coachee. — 
{Coachman.)  Well,  then,  sir,  you  couldn't  apply  to  a 
better  man  than  I  am  to  take  you,  sir:  I'm  the  well- 
known  Jemmy  Jarvis,  the  classical  coachman,  as  they 
calls  me.  Lord  bless  you,  sir !  Hell-fire  Dick  was  a  fool 
to  me  !  just  look  at  thr.se  here  leaders  of  mine,  sir ;  they 
trot  along  like  a  PJHrfarir.-  only  sca7i  their  feet,  sir; 
see  how  prettily  they  amble.  Those  near  horses  I  calls 
my  Homers,  because  I  always  drives  my  last  stage  into 
town  with  them :  that  one  with  the  blinkers  is  the 
eyelid,  (Il'ad,)  and  that  t'other,  v/ith  the  one  eye,  is  the 
odd  eye  see  (Odyssey.)  That  right  leader  I  calls  my 
Wirgil,  on  account  of  his  being  in-kneed  (jEneid) ;  and 
that  ofF-leader,  my  Horace,  because  of  his  carmen;  he 
was  a  cart-horse  once.  You'll  drive  a  long  way  before 
you  find  one  more  experienced  in  the  Greek  accidence 
than  I  am. — [Old  Lady.)  Mercy  on  me!  experienced 
some  great  accidents,  did  you  say,  coachman  \  I  hope 
not. — {Coachman.)  Never  fear,  ma'am;  I  mean  in  pars- 
ing on  the  road.— {Old  Lady.)  Ah !  that  causes  all  the 
mischief:  I  hope  you  won't  attempt  to  pass  anything  on 
the  road  here ;  it's  contrary  to  act  of  parliament,  you 
know  :  I  shall  certainly  let  Mr.  Martin  hear  of  it,  if  I 
see  anything  like  racing  going  on. — [Coachman)  It's 
all  right,  ma'am,  depend  upon  that. — {Collegian.)  I  say, 
coachee !  coachee,  my  boy  !  just  let  me  take  tlie  reins  for 
a  mile  or  so,  now  the  shower's  over,  will  you,  eh  1 — 
{Coachman.)  Shouldn't  have  any  objection  in  life, 
'squire,  to  let  you  handle  the  ribands  for  a  stage  or  two; 
but  four-in-hand,  you  know,  lequires — [Collfgian.)  I 
know,  foiir-in-hand  from  me — there's  a  couple  of  brace  of 
half.crowns  for  you  ;  so,  now  hand  over  the  leathers. — 
{Coachman.)  Touching  the  bit  alters  the  case,  sir:  there 
they  are.  Let  'em  feel  their  mouths — down  hill  with 
you,  sir.  I'm  obliged  to  be  a  little  partickler,  sir:  I've 
got  three  fellows  msvie.— {Collegian.)  Three  fellows! 
that's  odd. — {Coachman.)  Yes,  odd  fellows,  sir;  idl  as 
grumpy  and  queer  as  can  be;  but  you  know  what  they 
are,  sir. — {Collegian.)  To  be  sure  I  do;  I'll  take  care, 
coachee.  Who's  timt  fat  gentleman  that's  just  gi  t  in?— 
{Coachman.)  Thatfat  gentlemu7i's  a  sizer  from  Cor- 
pus— {Uld  Fellow,  inside.)  Coachman,  I  decidedly  object 
to  that  young  gentleman's  taking  the  I'eins ;  our  lives 
a'n't  s.ii<:.— {Coachman. )  It's  all  right,  sir.  Steady  with 
my  Homers,  as  you  turn  the  corner;  you  know  they're 
blind,  sir.  Mind  Wirgil  don't  make  a  false  quantity ; 
take  care  of  his  Hocks  ameters,  as  I  cal  'em,  he'sa,)t 


to  stumble.  Soho!  gently,  i\i(:tt\-~{Collegian.)  VtKf-, 
caachee,  what's  the  name  of  this  place? — {Coachman.) 
Shot-over  Hill,  sir — Eh!  zounds, 'squire !  we  shall  be 
shot  over,  it  you  don't  mind. — [Old  Fellow,  inside.)  Eh  ! 
bless  me',  what  is  that?  Really,  coachman,  I  positively 
shall  get  out  and  walk. — {Coacliman.)  Only  young 
Phaeton  got  his  haraesin  the  sun,  sir. — {Old  Fellow,  in- 
side.) If  you  let  that  young  gentleman  continue  to  hold 
the  reins — {Coachman.)  It's  all  right,  I  can  as";ure  your 
honour.— (OW  Felloiv,  inside.)  Your  assurance  won'6 
satisfy  me  ;  you've  a  little  too  much  of  it. — {Coachman 
to  Collegian.)  Never  mind  him, 'squire.  Now,  sir,  we 
change  here.  There's  a  pretty  pair  ot  wheelers ;  we  calls 
that  bay,  Lucretiun,  because  he  knows  the  nature  of 
things  so  well ;  he's  seed  such  sarvice ;  and  that  'ere 
white  mare  the  Goddess  of  Morning ;  and  what  do  you 
think  Ave  calls  her  the  Goddess  of  Atorning  for,  sir? — 
{Collegian.)  Really,  coachee,  1  can't  taW.— {Coachman.) 
Why,  because  she's  a  roarer  (Aurora).  So,  ya,  hip ! 
then  dash  along. 

Those  who  may  think  a  life  at  college, 

Fagging  and  tagging,  poring,  boring. 
Haven't  their  nobs  o' erstock' d  with  knowledge  j 

Life  in  a  college  is  full  of  glee. 

Fellows  at  college,  rare  odd  fellows ; 
Very  goodfelloius,  getting  mellow, 

Carol  old  rose  and  burn  the  bellows  : 
Jolly  young  students,  tutors  grave. 

Proctors  cheating,  slyly  meeting, 

Slighting  the  sages,  some  pretty  girVs  slave ; 

Funning  andpunning,  and  dunning  and  running. 
Caring  for  nought,  if  their  bacon  they  save. 
{Collegian.)  Now,  then,  Gyp,  that  I'm  comfortably 
settled  at  college,  to  keep  my  terms,  and  eat  my  com- 
mons, damme,  let's  be  jolly.  Hang  my  old  musty  prig 
of  a  tutor  and  his  mathematics,  I  say  ;  give  me  a  glass 
and  a  lass  ;  and  as  for  m.iking  extracts  from  Bacon,  let 
'  me  cut  away  at  this  ham  here.  All  I  shall  study  from 
Ovid,  is  his  Art  of  Love,  with  perhaps  an  occasional 
touch  at  his  Metamorphoses,  when  I  want  to  escape 
from  a  dun,  or  give  a  tradesman  the  double.  What's  the 
use  of  translations,  unless  it  is  translating  a  pretty  girl 
from  the  outside  to  the  inside,  as  we  did  tne  glover's 
daughters  last  night,  and  as  I  did  Sal  Spanker  under  my 
gown,  after  hours  yesterday  evening,  under  the  very  nose 
of  our  old  buzzartf  of  a  porter,  without  his  having  any 
suspicion ;  though  that  wasn't  a  bad  thing  of  Ned  Bum- 
per, who,  on  his  receiving  his  last  hamper  of  wine,  trans- 
l.Ued  Inveni  Portiim  into  I' ve  found  some  Port ;  that 
was  proper  Port  Royal  Latin,  that  was— Eh !  who  the 
devil's  that  at  the  door? — Bed-maker.)  Old  Sniouchey 
Solomon,  sir,  the  Jew  money-lender — {Collegian.)  Let 
him  come  in ;  I  must  make  use  of  the  old  rascal :  haven't 
a  rap  left  of  the  last  500  dad  sent.  Well,  Smouchey ,  come 
iu,  my  old  boy ;  we'll  have  a  rasher  together.  Eh  I 
zounds,  ynu  are  not  going  to  be  one  of  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
instead  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham :  what  do  you  want?— 
{Jeu>.)\Ant  my  moniesh,  Mr.  Blushington.— (CoWegiaw) 
So  do  I,  Smouchey ;  and  what's  more,  1  must  have  it ; 
give  you  a  post  obit  for  it  on  the  family-estates ;  that's 
the  only  bit  of  Latin  you  care  a  curse  for,  the  only  part 
of  the  dead  languages  that  sets  you  alive.— (Jeiv.)  I  tell 
you  vat  it  is,  Mr.  Blushington,  you  owes  me  a  lousand 
pounds  already,  and  I've  never  seen  the  colour  of  your  mo- 
niesh. and  vat's  more— {Collegian.)  I  must  have  more, 
Smouchey  ;  so,  none  of  your  nonsense.  Eh !  zounds, 
who's  tl\3.t''.—{Bed-7naker.)  Sir, -sir,  here's  your  tutor, 
Doctor  Stiffwig,  coming  up  stairs.— (Coiiegian.)  Eh  ! 
my  tutor?  what  the  devils  to  be  done.  Gyp?  he  cuts  off 
all  retreat.  Put  the  glover's  daughter  in  the  coal-hole 
and  give  old  Smouchey  a  hQok.—{Bed-maker.)  What 
book,  s\t1.— {Collegian.)  Zounds!  the  interest  book; 
if  that  don  t  interest  him,  the  devil's  in  it.  Not  a  word 
for  your  life,  Smouchey.  Good  morning,  sir. — {Tutor.) 
Good  morning,  young  man ;  how  is  it  1  find  you  occu- 
pied ?  Strange  rumours  \\3L\i— {Collegian.)  I've  been 
amusing  myself  with  some  Fugitire  Pieces,  sir ;  and 
making  the  cttrncts  from,  Bacon  you  spoke  of.— 
{Tutor.)  Hum!  'Very  light  study.  I  hope  you  always 
commit  your  loose  thoug'hts  to  paper;  it  may  be  advisa- 
lle  I  should  see  tiiem  sometimes.  But,  eh!  who  is  that 
strange  looking  character  in  the  beard  there? — {Colle- 
gian.) Eh !  that,  that,  sir— tlmt  is  a  gre.it  Hebrew  rabbi, 
the  learned  Ben  Ham-eat,  Ben  Isaac,  Ben  Moses,  Ben 
Solomon,  Ben  Nebuchadi:ezzar,  come  to  discuss  the  ex. 
traction  of  some  Hebrew  roots  with  me..— {Tutor.) 
Eh  !  a  professor  of  languages  ;  I  will  hold  converse  with 
liim.  Are  you  acouainted  with  Amicreon  and  Theocritus, 
friend!— (./e?f.)  Never  had  any  dealings  with 'em  in  all 
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ma  life,  my  teari  but  I'll  take  their  bills,  if  they're 
elwpkeepers.  What  do  they  selil— (Tutor.)  Eh  !  bless 
me,  what  does  lie  say  1 — (Collegian.)  He  says,  sir,  that — 
that  Anacreon  and  Theociitus  ave  shopkeepers,  sir ;  that 
is,  that  their  works  don't  sell,  and  that  lies  not  over 
partial  to  them ;  likes  something  more  solid. — (Tutor.) 
Hum  !  ha  !  You  will  get  ready  for  your  examination  to- 
day :  when  1  hope  tliat  the  pains  I  have  taken  to  prepare 
you,  will  not  have  been  thrOwu  away  ;  bnt  that  you  will 
speedily  arrive  at  the  highest  of  c  Ueg-e  honours— Fa^e.— 
(Collegian.)  Gocid  b'ye,  sir.  Glad  the  old  Pii^  is  gone. 
Bring  out  the  plover'^  liau^hter.  Send  old  Sniouchey 
home  for  the  blunt;  uncork  another  bottlp,  and  let's 
be  jolly. 

Those  who  may  think  a  life  at  college, 

Fagginij  and  tagging,  poring,  boring, 
Haven  t  their  nobs  o'erstock'dwiih  knowledge ; 

Life  in  a  college  is  full  of  glee. 

Doctors,  proctors — Greek  and  Latin, 
Curs' d  dry  study,  brain  gets  muddy; 

Tutor  pops  a  sentence  pat  in ;  ' 

Gain  a  degree,  make  holyday. 

Read  old  Homer,  get  diploma. 

While  others  are  pluck' d  and  sent  aivay  ; 

Spluttering,  muttering,  hammering, stammering : 
We  are  the  true  Greeks — huzza,  huzza ! 
"When  Greek  meets  Greek,  th^n  comes  the  tug  of 
w»r."— (7?o«)  in  the  street.)  Town,  gown !  Town,  gown ! 
—(Collegian.)  What  the  devil's  tlie  matter  in  the  High- 
street,  there]— (Bed-maker.)  Only  a  row  between  the 
stupids  and  the  students,  the  townsnaeii  and  the  gowns- 
men, about  a  silly  wench  of  a  shop  girl ;  that's  all,  sir. — 
(Collegian.)  Oh !  A^e,  Gyp,  must  make  one  among 
them;  must  suppert  the  g"owii.  Call  them  out  there. 
"Town,  gown!— gown,  town!"  There'll  be  more  heads 
than  Pri.<:cian's  broken  to-day.— (fied-wa/cer.)  Sir,  sir, 
we  must  be  off;  there's  four  heads  of  houses  coming  down 
the  next  &tveai.— (Collegian.)  Four  houses  coming  down 
on  oui  heads  in  the  next  street ;  you're  risjht ;  then,  egad, 
it's  high  time  to  be  oflf,  'faith.— (Berf-Jraafter.)  Chapel- 
bell  has  rung  long  ago;  and  then  there's  the  examina- 
tion in  the  Hall  to-day,  you  know,  sir;  and  after  this 
row— (Collegian.)  I  shall  he  more  fitted  than  ever  to  be 
Senior  Wrangler.  Ah!  Gyp,  hope  I  sha'n't  get  plucked; 
funk  eonfoundedly :  no  matter,  1  must  put  a  bold  face  on 
it.  I  say,  Tom,  what  the  devil's  that  bit  of  red  under  yonr 
gown  there''.— (Fellow  Collegian.)  Hold  your  tongue, 
you  fool;  only  my  hunting  frock  :  h^idn't  time  to  pull  it 
off.  I've  been  rusticating.— (CoMfg Jan.)  Take  care  they 
don't  rM.5«ica<e  you,  that's  all.  You  know  it's  against 
College  rules  to  hunt  or  race;  and.as  to  coming  to  chapel 
in  yoxu  hunting  toggery— (Fellotu  Collegia7i)  It  was  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment;  just  in  time  to  show,  however. 
(Prayers  are  read.)—(Cri)er.)  Now,  then,  to  the  Hall, 
%ent\emev.— (Collegian.)  iEh !  who  the  deuce  is  that 
going  up,  the  iVelsUman  from  Cains,  poor  Shenkinap- 
Watkins.  Poof  fellow,  stews  like  niasted  cheese;  they're 
going  to  try  him  in  Greek.  Zounds!  if  he  were  going  to 
be  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  he  couldn't  be  more  fright- 
ened :  and  old  Doctor  M'Jargou,  the  Scotch  proctor,  one 
of  the  exammers ;  he'll  be  plucked  to  a  certainty,  like  a 
poor  pigeon  as  he  is.  Never  mind,  we're  the  Greeks  that 
are  never  plucked:  only  htzxh'wa.— (Doctor  M'Jargon.) 
Now,  Mr.  Shen'hin-ap-'Watkins,  we  will  proceed  to  Ho- 
mer, d'ye  ken— Dinna  be  in  sic  a  muckle-puckle  ! 
there's  nowt  to  be  alanned  at:  fair  and  softly  ;  (here's  na 
need  to  be  in  sic  a  hurry  and  splulter.  (Mr.  Shenkin- 
ap-Watkins,  reading  with  a  strong  Welsh  accent, 
and  evidently  dreadfully  nervous  and  frightened.) 
"  TON   d'apambibombnos,   prosephb   podas    ok»s 

ACHILLEUS  ; 
ATREIDB,    KUDISTE,    PHILOKTEANOTATB    PANTON, 
POS  OAR  TOI  DOSOUSI   OER.AS  MEOATHUMOI  ACHAIOI? 
OUDE  TI  VO  IDMBN  XUNBIA  KEIMBNA  POLLA  f 
.4.LLA  TA  MEN    POLION  EXBPRATHOMKN  TA   DEDASTAl 
I.AOUS     D'OUK     EPEOIEE     PALItlOOA     TAUT*    EPAGBI- 

REIN." 

(Doctor  M'Jargon.)  Hauld.hauld!  Troth,  Mr.Shcn- 
kiu-ap-AVatkins,  ye  have  nae  the  true  Doric  arcetit, 
the  pure  pronunciition  o'  the  Greek  lan";uage.  Ye  should 
speak  it  after  this  fashion,  d'ye  ken,  and  na  let  ycr  words 
hop  a'.iout  like  sae  mony  kids  on  ane  of  yer  mickle  Welsh 
mountains.  (Readifig  with  a  strong  deliberate  Scotch 
accent) — 

"ton  d'apameibomenos,"  &c. 
That  is  the  way  the  Greek  language  ought  to  br  spoken, 
ehiel.     Ye  may  gang  down,  Mr.  Shenkin-ap-Watkins: 
we  must  e'en  send  him  back  to  his  native  goats  again  ; 
he'll  never  be  able  to  feed  his  flocks  with  Virgil  or  Tlic- 


ocritus,  I  trow.  Call  Mr.  Tereooe  CTeny.— (Ory«r.) 
Mr.  Terence  0'Terry.-<i»fr.  Terence  0'Terry.)tA\th, 
here  am  I,  sir. — (Doctor  M'Jargon.)  Now,  Mr.  Terence 
O'Terry,  I  hope  ye're  a'  prepared  ? — fMr-  Terence 
O'Terry.)  You  may  take  your  oaih  of  that,  sir,  all  the 
same  as  if  it  wns  my  own  mother  tongue.  CReaditig  very 
rapidly,  and  with  a  strong  Irish  accent) — 

'•  TON   d'apameibomenos,"   &C. 

C Doctor  M'Jtirgon. )'&toi>,stop,  Mt.  Terence  O'Terry ! 
what,  in  the  de'il's  name,  u'yc  call  that!  O"  ray  con- 
science,  ye  bellow  like  a  bull,  and  have  got  a  burr  like  a 
knife-grinder's  wheel  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue;  troth,  if 
that's  Greek,  it's  St.  Giles's  Greek,  and  nae  tl'.e  Greek  of 
that  auld  chield,  Homer.  Break  up  the  Hall;  we've  had 
enoufih  for  one  day,  at  all  events;  he  mun  gang  back  to 
the  bogs  again,  he  winna  do  here.  As  for  you,  Mr.  Blush- 
ington,  you  are  entitled  to  your  degree. — (Collegian.) 
Huzza,  huzza  !  now  for  fun  and  jollity. 

Those  who  may  think  a  life  at  college. 

Fagging,  tagging,  poring,  boring, 
Haven  t  their  nobs  o'erstock'd  ivilh  knowledge ; 
Life  in  a  college  is  full  of  glee. 
Enter  Gvp,  shewing  in  Da  ME  Philippa  Strait- 
LACE  and  Doctor  Starch. 

Blush.  My  auut  Straitlace!  Zounds  !  I  must  face 
her  out.  (Aside.)  Another  glass  of  wine,  Sir 
Thomas.  (Drinks.)  Doctor  Starch,  too  !  he'll  read 
me  a  rare  lecture  I  (Aside.)  Another  glass  of  wine, 
Sir  Thomas.  (Drinks.) 

Dame  P.  The  world  is  certainly  tarned  upside 
down!  here's  goings  on!  I'm  shocked! 

Gyp.  Yes,  it  isn't  a  sight  fit  to  contaminate  yoar 
chaste  eyes,  ma'am  ;  you'd  better  go  away. 

Dame  P.  Nephew,  nephew,  how  has  your  inno- 
cence been  abused !  Where  is  all  your  artlessness 
and  purity  gone  to?  Didn't  you  write  me  word 
that  you  wished  to  put  your  household  under  the 
superintendance  of  some  discreet  female? 

Blush.  Yes,  I  did ;  but  I  meant  a  young  and 
pretty  one ;  relations  are  apt  to  disagree,  you  know. 
I'm  sorry  you've  had  your  journey  for  nothing,  but- 
I'm  provided.  Your  health.  Miss  Dinah.  (Drinks.) 
Must  be  polite  to  aunt  Phil,  though.  (Aside.)  Will 
you  take  a  bumper  of  Madeira  and  a  devilled  bis- 
cuit after  your  walk  ? 

Dame  P,  The  devil  possesses  you  all ;  but  I'll 
take  outa  statute  of  lunacy. 

Doctor  S.  My  dear  pupil,  let  the  lessons — 

Blush.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Doctor,  but  I'm  not 
at  school  now. 

Doctor  S.  Didn't  you  say  that  you  wished  for  a 
person  to  be  a  second  father  to  you? 

Blii.ih.  I  did,  and  I've  found  one — Sir  Thomas ; 
and  I  don't  care  how  soon  he  makes  me  his  son-in- 
law. 

Sir  T.  Well  said !  The  fact  is.  Doctor,  and  you, 
my  good  madam,  witii  a  little  of  ray  management, 
my  family  and  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  to  society 
one  who  promises  to  become  not  its  least  best  or- 
nament ;  one  who,  under  your  guidance,  would 
have  been  lost  to  it  for  ever. 

Blush.  Yes,  but  having  once  broken  through  the 
ice  of  ceremony,  it  shall  never  freeze  up  ray  facnl-' 
ties  again.  I've  become  sensible  of  the  sweet  in- 
fluence of  a  young  and  lovely  woman;  I've  felt  the 
delight  of  friendship  and  good  fellowship;  I  find 
that  properly  fulfilling  the  duties  of  society  brings 
its  own  reward  with  it;  I  have  determined  to  mar- 
ry, to  become  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

Dame  P.  I'll  not  stay  to  witness  it.  He  is  quite 
lost  to  remorse,  and  must  ruin  himself  his  own 
way.    Come,  Doctor. 

Doctors.  Very  much  at  your  service.  Miss 
Philippa.  Oh  I  my  hopeful  pupil !  Oil!  my  poor, 
hopes  of  profit  in  managing  his  estate  for  him  !  Oh,^ 
temporal  oh,  mores'.  \_Exit  with  Dame  P. 

Blush.  I  am  glad  they're  gone  ;  I  now  only  feel 
bashful  in  one  point — that  of  having  deserved  the 
approbation  of  ray  friends.  Assured  of  their  good 
opinion,  I  shall  laugh  at  the  censures  of  prudes  and 
pedants,  and  pass  my  fatarelife  in  endeavouring  to 
retain  it.  [E.r«w<. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Peachum's  House. 

PeaCHUM  sitting  at  a  table,  with  a  large  book  of 

accounts  before  him. 

AIR.— Peachum. 

Through  all  the  employments  of  life, 

Each  neighbour  abuses  his  brother  ; 
Whore  and  rogue  they  call  husband  and  wife; 

All  professions  be-rogue  one  another. 
The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat ; 

The  lawyer  be-knaves  the  divine  ; 
And  the  statesman,  because  he's  so  great. 

Thinks  his  trade  is  as  honest  as  mine. 

A  lawyer's  is  an  honest  employment ;  so  is  mine. 
Like  me,  too,  he  acts  in  a  double  capacity ;  both 
against  rogues,  and  for  them  :  for  'tis  but  fitting, 
that  we  should  protect  and  encourage  cheats,  since 
we  live  by  them. 

Enter  FiLCH. 

Filch.  Sir,  Black  Moll  has  sent  word,  her  trial 
comes  on  in  the  afternoon,  and  she  hopes  you  will 
order  matters  so  as  to  bring  her  off. 

Peach.  Why,  as  the  wench  is  very  active  and 
industrious,  you  may  satisfy  her  that  I'll  soften  the 
evidence. 

Filch.  Tom  Gag,  sir,  is  found  guilty. 

Peach.  A  lazy  dog !  When  I  took  him,  the  time 
before,  I  told  him  what  he  would  come  to,  if  he 
did  not  mend  his  hand.  This  is  death  without 
reprieve.  I  may  venture  to  book  him  (writes) ; 
for  Tom  Gag,  forty  pounds,    Let  Betty  Sly  know, 


that  I'll  save  her  from  transportation,  for  J  can  get 
more  by  her  staying  in  England. 

Filch.  Betty  hatli  brought  more  goods  to  our 
lock  this  year,  than  any  live  of  the  gang;  and,  in 
truth,  'tis  pity  to  lose  so  good  a  customer. 

Peach.  If  none  of  the  gang  takes  her  off,  she  mav, 
in  the  common  course  of  business,  live  a  twelve- 
month longer.  I  love  to  let  women  'scape.  A  good 
sportsman  always  lets  the  hen-partridges  fly,  be- 
cause the  breed  of  the'  game  depends  upon  them. 
Besides,  here  the  law  allows  us  no  reward  :  there 
is  nothing  to  be  got  by  the  death  of  women — except 
our  wives. 

Filch.  Without  dispute,  she  is  a  fine  woman  ! 
'Twas  to  her  I  was  obliged  for  my  education.  To 
say  a  bold  word,  she  has  trained  up  more  young- 
fellows  to  the  business  than  the  gaming-table. 

Peach.  Truly,  Filch,  thy  observation  is  right. 
We  and  the  surgeons  are  more  beholden  to  women, 
than  all  the  professions  besides. 

AIR— Filch. 
'Tis  ivoman  that  seduces  all  mankind! 

By,  her  we  first  were  taught  the  wheedling  arts; 
Her  very  eyes  can  cheat ;  when  most  sh«  is  kind, 

She  tricks  us  of  our  money,  with  our  hearts. 
For  her,  like  wolves  by  night,  tve  roam  for  prey , 

And  practise  every  fraud  to  bribe  her  charms  ; 
For  suits  of  love,  like  law,  are  ivon  by  pay, 

Afid  beauty  must  he  fee' d  into  our  arms. 

Peach.  But  make  haste  to  Newgate,  boj',  and  let 
my  friends  know  what  I  intend ;  for  I  love  to  make 
them  easy,  one  way  or  another. 
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Filch.  When  a  gentleman  is  long  kept  in  sus- 
pense, penitence  may  break  his  spirit  ever  after. 
Besides,  certainty  gives  a  man  a  good  air  upon  his 
trial,  and  makes  him  risk  another,  without  fear  or 
scruple.  But  I'll  away,  for  'tis  a  pleasure  to  be  a 
messenger  of  comfort  to  friends  in  affliction.  [Exit. 

Peach.  But  it  is  now  high  time  to  look  about  me 
for  a  decent  execution  against  next  sessions.  I 
hate  a  lazy  rogue,  by  whom  one  can  get  nothing 
till  he  is  hanged.  A  register  of  the  gang.  {Reading.) 
Crook-finger' d  Jack — a  year  and  a  half  in  the  service 
— let  me  see  how  much  the  stock  owes  to  his  in- 
dustry:  one,  two,  three,  four,  live  gold  watches, 
and  seven  silver  ones.  A  mighty  clean-handed 
fellow!  Sixteen  snufl-boxes,  fivfe  of  them  true 
gold;  six  dozen  of  handkerchiefs,  four  silver-bilted 
swords,  half-a-dozen  of  shirts,  three  tie  periwigs, 
and  a  piece  of  broadcloth.  Considering  these  are 
only  the  fruits  of  his  leisure  hours,  I  don't  know  a 
prettier  fellow;  for  no  man  alive  hath  a  more  en- 
gaging presence  of  mind  upon  the  road. — Wat 
Vreary,  alias  Brown  Wilt— an  irregular  dog,  who 
hath  an  underhand  way  of  disposing  of  his  goods  ; 
I'll  try  him  only  for  a  sessions  or  two  longer,  upon 
his  good*  behaviour. — Harry  Paddington — a  poor, 
petty-larceny  rascal,  without  the  least  genius ! 
That  fellow,  though  he  were  to  live  these  six 
months,  will  never  come  to  the  gallows  with  any 
credit. — Slippery  Sam — he  goes  oif  the  next  ses- 
sions ;  for  the  villain  hath  the  impudence  to  have 
views  of  following  his  trade  as  a  tailor,  which  he 
calls  an  honest  employment. — Mat-o'the-Mint — 
listed  not  above  a  month  ago ;  a  promising,  sturdy 
fellow,  and  diligent  in  his  way  ;  somewhat  too  bold 
and  hasty,  and  may  raise  good  contributions  on 
the  public,  if  he  does  not  cut  himself  short  by  mur- 
der.— Tom  Tipple — a  guzzling  soaking  sot,  who  is 
always  too  drunk  to  stand  himself,  or  to  make 
others  stand;  a  cart  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
him. — Robin  of  Bagshot,  alias  Gordon,  alias  Bluff 
Bob,  alias  Carbuncle,  alias  Bob  Booty — 

Enter  Mrs.  Peachum. 

Mrs.  P.  What  of  Bob  Booty,  husband?  I  hope 
nothing  bad  hath  betided  him.  You  know,  my 
dear,  he's  a  favourite  customer  of  mine — 'twas  he 
made  me  a  present  of  this  ring. 

Peach.  I  have  set  his  name  down  in  the  black 
list,  that's  all,  my  dear  ;  he  spends  his  life  among 
women,  and  as  soon  as  his  money  is  gone,  one  or 
other  of  the  ladies  will  hang  him  for  the  reward, 
and  there's  forty  pounds  lost  to  us  for  ever! 

Mrs.  P.  You  know,  my  dear,  I  never  meddle  in 
matters  of  death;  I  always  leave  those  affairs  to 
you.  Women,  indeed,  are  bitter  bad  judges  in 
these  cases ;  for  they  are  so  partial  to  the  brave, 
that  they  think  every  man  handsome,  who  is  going 
to  the  camp  or  the  gallows.  But  really,  husband, 
you  should  not  be  too  hard-hearted,  for  you  never 
had  a  finer,  braver  set  of  men  than  at  present. 
We  have  not  had  a  murder  among  them  all  these 
seven  months;  and  truly,  my  dear,  that  is  a  great 
blessing. 

Peach.  What  a  dickens  is  the  woman  always 
whimpering  about  murder  for!  No  gentleman  is 
ever  looked  upon  the  worse  for  killing  a  man  in  his 
own  defence  ;  and  if  business  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  it,  what  would  you  have  a  gentleman  do? 
So,  my  dear,  have  done  upon  this  subject.  Was 
Captain  Macheath  here,  this  morning,  for  the  bank- 
notes he  left  with  you  last  week? 

Mrs.  P.  Yes,  my  dear;  and  though  the  bank 
hath  stopped  payment,  he  was  so  cheerful,  and  so 
agreeable  !  Sure,  there  is  not  a  finer  gentleman 
upon  the  road  than  the  Captain  !  If  he  comes  from 
Bagshot  at  any  reasonable  hour,  he  hath  promised 
to  make  one  this  evening,  with  Polly,  me,  and  Bob 
Booty,  at  a  party  at  quadrille.  Pray,  my  dear,  is 
the  Captain  rich  ? 


Peach.  The  Captain  keeps  too  good  company 
ever  to  grow  rich.  Marybone  and  the  chocolate- 
houses  are  his  undoing.  The  man  that  purposes  to 
get  money  by  play,  should  have  the  education  of  a 
fine  gentleman,  and  be  trained  up  to  it  from  his 
youth. 

Mrs.  P.  Really,  I  am  sorry,  upon  Polly's  ac- 
count, the  Captain  hath  not  more  discretion.  What 
business  hath  he  to  keep  company  with  lords  and 
gentlemen  1  he  should  leave  them  to  prey  upon  one 
another. 

Peach.  Upon  Polly's  account!  what  a  plague 
doth  the  woman  mean "! — Upon  Polly's  account ! 

Mrs.  P.  Captain  Macheath  is  very  fond  of  the 
girl. 

Peach.  And  what  then  ? 

Mrs.  P.  If  I  have  any  skill  in  the  ways  of  wo- 
men, I  am  sure  Polly  thinks  him  a  very  pretty 
man. 

Peach.  And  Avhat  then?  you  would  not  be  so 
mad  as  to  have  the  wench  marry  him  !  Gamesters 
and  highwaymen  are,  generally,  very  good  to  their 
mistresses,  but  they  are  the  very  devils  to  their 
wives. 

Mrs.  P.  But  if  Polly  should  be  in  love,  how 
should  we  help  her,  or  how  can  she  help  herself? — ■ 
Poor  girl !  I'm  in  the  utmost  concern  about  her. 

Peach.  Lookye,  wife,  a  handsome  wench,  in 
our  way  of  business,  is  as  profitable  as  at  the  bar 
of  a  Temple  coffee-house,  who  looks  upon  it  as  her 
livelihood,  to  grant  every  liberty  but  one.  My 
daughter  to  me  should  be  like  a  court  lady  to  a 
minister  of  state,  a  key  to  the  whole  gang.  Mar- 
ried !  if  the  affair  is  not  already  done,  I'll  terrify 
her  from  it,  by  the  example  of  our  neighbours. 

Mrs.  P.  Mayhap,  my  dear,  you  may  injure  the 
poor  girl :  she  loves  to  imitate  the  fine  ladies,  and 
she  may  only  allow  the  Captain  liberties,  in  the 
view  of  interest.  I 

Peach.  But  'tis  your  duty,  my  dear,  to  warn  the 
girl  against  her  ruin  ;  and  to  instruct  her  how  to 
make  the  most  of  her  beauty.  I'll  go  to  her  this 
moment,  and  sift  her.  In  the  meantime,  wife,  rip 
out  the  coronets  and  marks  of  these  dozen  of  cam- 
bric handkerchiefs  ;  for  I  can  dispose  of  them,  this 
afternoon,  to  a  chap  in  the  city.  [Exit, 

Mrs.  P.  Never  was  a  man  more  out  of  the  way 
in  an  argument  than  my  husband.  Why  must  our 
Polly,  forsooth,  differ  from  her  sex,  and  love  only 
her  husband?  and  why  must  Polly's  marriage,  con- 
trary to  all  observation,  make  her  the  less  followed 
by  other  men?  All  men  are  thieves  in  love,  and 
like  a  woman  the  better  for  being  another's  pro- 
perty. 

Enter  Filch. 

Mrs  P.  Come  hither.  Filch ;  I  am  as  fond  of 
this  child,  as  though  my  mind  misgave  me  he 
were  my  own.  He  hath  as  fine  a  hand  at  picking  a 
pocket  as  a  woman,  and  is  as  nimble-fingered  as  a 
juggler.  If  an  unlucky  session  does  not  cut  the 
rope  of  thy  life,  I  pronounce,  boy,  thou  wilt  be  a; 
great  man  in  history.  Where  was  your  post  last 
night,  my  boy? 

Filch.  I  plied  at  the  opera,  madam  ;  and,  consi- 
dering 'twas  neither  dark  nor  rainy,  so  that  there 
was  no  great  hurry  in  getting  chairs  and  coaches, 
made  a  tolerable  hand  on't.  These  seven  handker- 
chiefs, madam.  (Taking  them  from  different  parts 
of  his  dress.) 

Mrs.  P.  Coloured  ones,  I  see.  They  are  of  sure 
sale  from  our  warehouse  at  Redriff,  among  the  sea- 
men. 

Filch.  And  this,  snuff-box. 

Mrs.  P.  Set  in  gold  !  A  pretty  encouragement 
this  to  a  young  beginner  ! 

Filch.  I  had  a  fair  tug  at  a  charming  gold  watch. 
Plague  take  the  tailors,  for  making  the  fobs  so  deep 
and  narrow !  it  stuck  by  the  way,  and  I  was  forced 
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to  make  my  escape  under  a  coach,  Really,  madam, 
I  fear  I  shall  be  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  my  youth, 
so  that  every  now  and  then,  since  I  was  pumped,  I 
have  thoughts  of  taking  up  and  going  to  sea. 

Mrs.  P.  You  should  go  to  Hockley-in-the-Hole, 
and  to  Marybone,  child,  to  learn  valour  ;  these  are 
the  schools  that  have  bred  so  many  brave  men.  I 
thought,  boy,  by  this  time,  thou  hadst  lost  fear  as 
well  as  shame.  Poor  lad!  how  little  does  he  know 
yet  of  the  Old  Bailey !  For  the  first  fact,  I'll  insure 
thee  from  being  hanged :  and  going  to  sea.  Filch, 
will  come  time  enough  upon  a  sentence  of  trans- 
portation. But,  hark  you,  my  lad, — don't  tell  me  a 
lie ;  for  you  know  I  hate  a  liar : — do  you  know  of 
any  thing  that  hath  passed  between  Captain  Mac- 
heath  and  our  Polly? 

Fitch.  I  beg  you,  madam,  don't  ask  me  ;  for  I 
must  either  tell  a  lie  to  you,  or  to  Miss  Polly ;  for 
I  promised  her  I  would  not  tell. 

Mrs.  P.  But,  when  the  honour  of  our  family  is 
concerned — 

Filch.  I  shall  lead  a  sad  life  with  Miss  Polly,  if 
ever  she  comes  to  know  T  told  you.  Besides,  I 
would  not  willingly  forfeit  my  own  honour,  by  be- 
traying anybody. 

Mrs.  P.  Yonder  comes  my  husband  and  Polly. 
Come,  Filch,  you  shall  go  with  me  into  my  own 
room,  and  tell  me  the  whole  story.  I'll  give  thee 
a  glass  of  a  most  delicious  cordial,  that  I  keep  for 
my  own  drinking.  lExeunt. 

Enter  Peachum  and  PoLLY. 

Polly,  I  know  as  well  as  any  of  the  fine  ladies 
how  to  make  the  most  of  myself,  and  of  my  man  too. 
A  woman  knows  how  to  be  mercenary,  though  she 
hath  never  been  in  a  court,  or  at  an  assembly.  We 
have  it  in  our  natures,  papa.  If  I  allow  Captain 
Macheath  some  trifling  liberties,  I  have  this  watch, 
and  other  visible  marks  of  his  favour,  to  show  for 
it.  A  girl  who  cannot  grant  some  things,  and  re- 
fuse what  is  most  material,  will  make  but  a  poor 
band  of  her  beauty,  and  soon  be  thrown  upon  the 
common. 

AIR.— Polly, 

Virgins  are  like  "the  fair  flow'r  in  its  lustre. 
Which  in  the  garden  enamels  the  ground; 

Near  it  the  bees  tn  play  flutter  and  cluster, 
And  gaudy  butterflies  frolic  around: 

But  when  once  pluck' d  'tis  no  longer  alluring. 
To  Covent-garden  'tis  sent  (^as  yet  sweet), 

There  fades,  andshrinks,  and  grows  past  all  enduring , 
Rots,  stinks,  and  dies,  and  is  trod  under  feet. 

Peach.  You  know,  Polly,  I  am  not  against  your 
toying  and  trifling  with  ai  customer,  in  the  way  of 
business,  or  to  get  out  a  secret  or  so ;  but  if  I  find 
out  that  you  have  played  the  fool,  and  are  married, 
you  jade  you !  I'll  cut  your  throat,  hussy.  Now 
you  know  my  mind. 

Enter  MRS.  Peachum,  in  a  very  great  passion. 
AIR. — Mrs.  Peachum. 

Our  Polly  is  a  sad  slut !  nor  heeds  what  we  have 
taught  her, 

J  wonder  any  man  alive  will  ever  rear  a  daughter! 

For  she  must  have  both  hoods  and  gowns,  and  hoops, 
to  swell  her  pride. 

With  scarves  and  stays,  and  gloves  and  lace,  and  she 
ivill  have  men  beside  ; 

And  when  she's  dress'd  with  care  and  cost,  all  tempt- 
ing, fine,  and  gay. 

As  men  should  serve  a  cucumber,  she  flings  herself 
away. 

You  baggage !  you  hussy !  you  inconsiderate  jade ! 

had  you  been  hanged,  it  would  not  have  vexed  me  ; 

for  that  might  have  been  your  misfortune ;  but  to 


do  such  a  mad  thing  by  choice  ! The  wench  is 

married,  husband. 

Peach.  Married!  the  Captain  is  a  bold  man,  and 
will  risk  anything  for  money :  to  be  sure,  he 
believes  her  a  fortune.  Do  you  think  your  mother 
and  I  should  have  lived  comfortably  so  long  to- 
gether, if  ever  we  had  been  married,  baggage? 

Mrs.  P.  I  knew  she  was  always  a  proud  slut; 
and  now  the  wench  hath  played  the  fool  and  mar- 
ried ;  because,  forsooth,  she  would  do  like  the 
gentry  1  Can  you  support  the  expense  of  a  husband, 
hussy,  in  gaming  and  drinking?  Have  you  money 
enough  to  carry  on  the  daily  quarrels  of  man  and 
wife  about  who  shall  squander  most"!  If  you  must 
be  married,  could  you  introduce  nobody  into  our 
family  but  a  highwayman  1  Why,  you  foolish  jade  1 
thou  wilt  be  as  ill-used,  and  as  much  neglected,  as 
if  thou  hadst  married  a  lord ! 

Peach.  Let  not  your  anger,  my  dear,  break 
through  the  rules  of  decency  ;  for  the  Captain  looks 
upon  himself,  in  the  military  capacity,  as  a  gentle- 
man by  his  profession.  Besides  what  he  hath  al- 
ready, I  know  he  is  in  a  fair  way  of  getting  or  of 
dying;  and  both  these  ways,  let  me  tell  you,  are 
most  excellent  chances  for  A  wife.  Tell  me,  hussy  ! 
are  you  ruined  or  no? 

Mrs.  P.  With  Polly's  fortune,  she  might  very 
well  have  gone  oft' to  a  person  of  distinction :  yes, 
that  you  might,  you  pouting  slut! 

Peach.  What!  is  the  wench  dumb?  Speak,  or 
I'll  make  you  plead  by  squeezing  out  an  answer 
from  you.  Are  you  really  bound  wife  to  him,  or 
are  you  only  upon  liking?     (^Pinches  her.) 

Polly.  Oh !     (^Screaming.) 

Mrs.  P.  How  the  mother  is  to  be  pitied  who 
hath  handsome  daughters  !  Locks,  bolts,  bars,  and 
lectures  of  morality,  are  nothing  to  them  :  they 
break  through  them  all ;  they  have  as  much  plea- 
sure in  cheating  a  father  and  mother,  as  in  cheating 
at  cards. 

Peacft.  Why,  Polly,  I  shall  soon  know  if  you  are 
married,  by  Macheath's  keeping  from  our  house. 

AIR.— Polly. 

Can  love  be  controll'd  by  advice? 

Will  Cupid  our  mothers  obey? 
Though  my  heart  were  as  frozen  as  ice. 

At  his  flame  'ticouldhave  melted  away. 
When  he  kiss' d  me,  so  sweetly  he  press' d, 

'Tivas  so  sweet,  that  I  must  have  complied. 
So  I  thought  it  both  safest  and  best. 

To  marry,  for  fear  you  should  chide, 

Mrs.  P.  Then  all  the  hopes  of  our  family  are  gone 
forever  and  ever  ! 

Peach.  And  Macheath  may  hang  his  father  and 
mother-in-law,  in  hopes  to  get  into  their  daughter's 
fortune. 

Polly.  T  did  not  marry  him  (as  'tis  the  fashion), 
coolly  and  deliberately,  for  honour  or  money — but 
I  love  him. 

Mrs.  P.  Love  him  !  worse  and  worse!  I  thought 
the  girl  had  been  better  bred.  Oh,  husband!  hus- 
band! her  folly  makes  me  mad  !  My  head  swims  ! 
I'm  distracted!  I  can't  support  myself — Oh! — 
(^Faints  in  a  chair.) 

Peach.  See,  wench,  to  what  a  condition  you  have 
reduced  your  poor  mother!  A  glass  of  cordial  this 
instant !  How  the  poor  woman  takes  it  to  heart ! 
(Polly  goes  out  and  returns. — She  gives  the  bottle  and 
glass  to  Peach,  who  hands  a  glass  of  it  to  Mrs.  P.) 
Ah,  hussy  !  now  this  is  the  only  comfort  your  mo- 
ther has  left. 

Polly.  Give  her  another  glass,  sir ;  my  mamma 
drinks  double  the  quantity  whenever  she  is  in  this 
way.  This,  you  see,  fetches  her.  (He  fills  the 
glass.) 

Mrs,  P.  The  girl  shows  such  readiness,  and  so 
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much  concern,  that  I  almost  could  find  in  my  heart 
to  forgive  her.     {Drinks  again. ) 

DUETT.— Mrs.  Peachum  and  Polly. 

Mrs.  P.  O  Polly,  you  might  have  totf  d  and  hiss' d : 
By  keeping  men  off,  you  keep  them  on. 

Polly.  But  he  so  teazed  me. 

And  he  so  pleased  me, 
What  I  did,  you  must  have  done. 

Mrs.  P.  Not  with  a  highwayman,  you  sorry  slut. 

Peach.  A  word  with  you,  wife.  'Tis  no  new 
thing  for  a  wench  to  take  a  man  without  consent  of 
parents.  You  know  'tis  the  frailty  of  woman,  my 
dear. 

Mrs.  P.  Yes,  indeed,  the  sex  is  frail ;  but  the 
first  time  a  woman  is  frail,  she  should  be  some- 
what nice  methinks,  for  then  or  never  is  the  time  to 
make  her  fortune  :  after  that  she  hath  nothing  to 
do  but  to  guard  herself  from  being  found  out,  and 
she  may  do  what  she  pleases. 

Peach.  Make  yourself  a  little  easy  ;  I  have  a 
thought  shall  soon  set  all  matters  again  to  rights. 
Why  so  melancholy,  Polly  1  since  what  is  done 
cannot  be  undone,  we  must  endeavour  to  make  the 
best  of  it. 

Mrs.  P.  Well,  Polly,  as  far  as  one  woman  can 
forgive  another,  I  forgive  thee. — Your  father  is  too 
fond  of  yon,  hussy. 

Polly.  Then  all  my  sorrows  are  at  an  end. 

Mrs.  P.  A  mighty  likely  speech,  in  troth,  for  a 
wench  who  is  just  married  ! 

AIR.— Polly. 

/  like  a  ship  in  storms  loas  toss'd, 

Yet  afraid  to  put  into  land, 
For  seiz'd  in  the  port,  the  vessel's  lost 
Whose  treasure  is  contraband. 
The  tvaves  are  laid. 
My  duty's  paid; 
Ojoy  beyond  expression'. 
Thus  safe  ashore, 
I  ask  no  more  ; 
My  all's  in  my  possession. 

Peach.  I  hear  customers  in  t'other  room.  Go 
talk  with  them,  Polly  ;  but  come  again  as  soon  as 
they  are  gone. — But  harkye,  child!  if  'tis  the 
gentleman  who  was  here  yesterday  about  the  re- 
peating watch,  say  you  can't  get  intelligence  of  it 
till  to-morrow,  for  I  lent  it  to  Sukey  Straddle  to 
make  a  figure  with  to-night  at  the  tavern  in  Drury- 
lane.  If  t'other  gentleman  calls- for  the  silver- 
hilted  sword,  you  know  Beetle-browed  Jemmy  hath 
it  on,  and  he  doth  not  come  from  Tunbridge  till 
Tuesday  night,  so  that  it  cannot  be  had  till  then. — ■ 
\^Exit  Polly.l — Dear  wife,  be  a  little  pacified; 
don't  let  your  passion  run  away  with  your  senses  : 
Polly,  I  grant  you,  hath  done  a  rask  thing. 

Mrs  P.  If  she  had  had  only  an  intrigue  with  the 
fellow,  why  the  very  best  families  have  excused 
and  huddled  up  a  frailty  of  that  sort.  'Tis  mar- 
riage, husband,  that  makes  it  a  blemish. 

Peach.  But  money,  wife,  is  the  true  fuller's- 
earth  for  reputations  ;  there  is  not  a  spot  or  stain 
but  what  it  can  take  out.  I  tell  you,  wife,  I  can 
make  this  match  turn  to  our  advantage. 

Mrs.  P.  I  am  very  sensible,  husband,  that  Cap- 
tain Macheatb  is  worth  money,  but  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  he  hath  not  two  or  three  wives  already ; 
and  then,  if  he  should  die  in  a  session  or  two, 
Polly's  dower  would  come  into  dispute. 

Peach.  That,  indeed,  is  a  point  which  ought  to  be 
considered.  The  lawyers  are  bitter  enemies  to 
those  in  our  way ;  they  don't  care  that  anybody 
should  get  a  clandestine  livelihood  but  themselves. 


Enter  PoLLY. 


Polly,  'Twas  only  Nimming  Ned  :  he  brought  in 
a  damask  window-curtain,  a  hoop-petticoat,  a  pair 
of  silver  candlesticks,  a  perriwig ;  and  one  silk 
stocking,  from  the  fire  that  happened  last  night. 

Peach.  There  is  not  a  fellow  that  is  cleverer  in 
his  way,  and  saves  more  goods  out  of  the  fire,  than 
Ned.  But  now,  Polly,  to  your  aifair  ;  for  matters 
must  not  be  as  they  are.  You  are  married  then,  it 
seems  1 

Polly.  Yes,  sir. 

Peach.  And  how  do  you  propose  to  live,  child? 

Polli/.  Like  other  women,  sir,  upon  the  industry 
of  my  husband. 

Mrs.  P.  What!  is  the  wench  turned  fool!  A 
highwayman's  wife,  like  a  soldier's,  hath  as  little 
of  his  pay  as  of  his  company. 

Peach.  And  had  not  you  the  common  views  of  a 
gentlewoman  in  your  marriage,  Polly  1 

Polly.  1  don't  know  what  you  mean,  sir. 

Peach.  Of  a  jointure,  and  of  being  a  widow. 

Polly.  But  I  love  him,  sir  :  how  then  could  I  have 
thoughts  of  parting  with  him  ? 

Peach.  Parting  witlj  him  !  why  that  is  the  whole 
scheme  and  intention  of  all  marriage  articles.  The 
comfortable  state  of  widowhood  is  the  only  hope 
that  keeps  up  a  wife's  spirits.  Where  is  the  wo- 
man who  would  scruple  to  be  a  wife,  if  she  had  it 
in  her  power  to  be  a  widow  whenever  she  pleased? 
If  you  have  any  views  of  this  sort,  Polly,  I  shall 
think  the  match  not  so  very  unreasonable. 

Polly.  How  I  dread  to  hear  vour  advice !  yet  I 
must  beg  you  to  explain  yourself. 

Peach.  Secure  what  he  hath  got ;  have  him  'peach- 
ed the  next  sessions,  and  then  at  once  you  are  made 
a  rich  widow. 

Pol/y.  What !  murder  the  man  T  love  !  the  blood 
runs  cold  at  my  heart  at  the  very  thought  of  it ! 

Peaeh.  Fie,  Polly!  what  hath  murder  to  do  in 
the  affair?  Since  the  thing  sooner  or  latter  mast 
happen,  I  dare  say  that  the  Captain  himself  would 
like  that  we  should  get  the  reward  for  his  death 
sooner  than  a  stranger.  Why,  Polly,  the  Captain 
knows  that  as  'tis  his  employment  to  rob,  so  'tis 
our's  to  take  robbers.  Every  man  in  his  business  : 
so  that  there  is  no  malice  in  the  case. 

Mrs.  P.  To  have  him  'peached  is  the  only  thing 
could  ever  make  me  forgive  her. 

AIR.— Polly. 

Oh  ponder  well!  be  not  severe  ; 

So  save  a  wretched  wife  : 
For  on  the  rope  that  hangs  my  dear, 

Depends  poor  Polly's  life. 

Mrs.  P.  But  your  duty  to  your  parents,  hussy, 
obliges  you  to  hang  him.  What  would  many  a  wife 
give  for  such  an  opportunity  ! 

Polly.  What  is  a  jointure,  what  is  widowhood, 
tome?  I  know  my  heart;  I  cannot  survive  him. 
Thus,  sir,  it  will  happen  to  your  poor  Polly. 

Mrs.  P.  What!  is  the  fool  in  love  in  earnest 
then?  I  hate  thee  for  being  particular.  Why, 
wench,  thou  art  a  shame  to  thy  very  sex. 

Polly.  But  hear  me,  mother — if  you  ever  loved — 

Mrs,  P.  Those  cursed  play-books  she  reads  have 
been  her  ruin  !  One  word  more,  hussy,  and  I  shall 
knock  your  brains  out,  if  you  have  any. 

Peach,  Keep  out  of  the  way,  Polly,  for  fear  of 
mischief;  and  consider  of  what  is  proposed  to  you. 

Mrs.  P.  Away,  hussy  !  Hang  your  husband,  and 
be  dutiful. — [Exit  Polly.'] — The  thing,  husband, 
must  and  shall  be  done.  If  she  will  not  know  her 
duty,  we  know  ours. 

Peach.  But  really,  my  dear,  it  grieves  one's 
heart  to  take  off  a  great  man.  When  I  consider 
his  personal  bravery,  his  fine  stratagems,  how 
much  we  have  already  got  by  him,  and  how  much 
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more  we  may  get,  methiuks  I  can't  iindinmy  heart 
to  have  a  hand  in  his  death  :  I  wish  you  could  have 
made  Polly  undertake  it. 

Mrs.  P.  But  in  case  of  necessity — our  own  lives 
are  in  danger. 

Peach.  Then,  indeed,  we  must  comply  with  the 
customs  of  the  world,  and  make  gratitude  give  way 
to  interest :   he  shall  be  taken  off. 

Mrs.  P.  I'll  undertake  to  manage  Polly. 

Peach.  And  I'll  prepare  matters  for  the  Old 
Bailey.  [Exeunt  Peachum  and  Mrs.  P. 

Enter  Polly. 

Polly.  Now  I'm  a  wretch  indeed  ! — Methinks  I 
see  him  already  in  the  cart,  sweeter  and  more  lovely 
than  the  nosegay  in  his  hand !  I  hear  the  crowd 
extolling  his  resolution  and  intrepidity ! — I  see  him 
at  t!ie  tree!  the  whole  circle  are  in  tears!  What 
then  will  become  of  Polly  ?  As  yet  I  may  inform 
him  of  their  designs,  and  aid  him  in  his  escape. — 
It  shall  be  so. — But  then  he  flies,  absents  himself, 
and  I  bar  myself  from  his  dear,  dear  conversation ! 
that  too  will  distract  me.  If  he  keeps  out  of  the 
way,  my  papa  and  mamma  may  in  time  relent,  and 
we  may  be  happy. — If  he  stays  he  is  hanged,  and 
then  he  is  lost  for  ever!  He  intended  to  lie  con- 
cealed in  my  room  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 
If  they  are  abroad,  I'll  this  instant  let  him  out,  le>t 
gome  accident  should  prevent  him.  [Knocks. 

Enter  Macheath. 

DUETT.— Macheath  and  Polly. 

Mac.  Prelttj  Polly,  say, 

When  I  wa~i  away, 
Did  your  fancy  never  stray 
To  some  newer  lover  ? 

Polly.  Without  disguise, 

Heaving  sighs, 
Doating  eyes. 
My  constant  heart  discover. 
Fondly  let  me  loll! 

Mac.  O  pretty,  pretty  Poll! 

Polly.  And  are  you  as  fond  of  me  as  ever,  mj' 
dear? 

Mac.  Suspect  my  honour,  my  courage,  suspect 
anything  but  my  love.  May  my  pistols  miss  lire, 
and  my  mare  slip  her  shoulder,  while  I  am  pursued, 
if  ever  I  forsake  tliee  ! 

Polly.  Nay,  my  dear,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
you  ;  for  I  find,  in  the  romance  you  lent  me,  none  of 
the  great  heroes  were  false  in  love. 

AIR. — Macheath. 

My  heart  ivas  so  free. 

It  rov'd  like  the  bee. 
Till  Polly  my  passion  requited; 

I  sipp'd  eachfower, 
I  changed  ev'ry  hour, 

But  here  ev'ry  flow'r  is  united. 

Polly.  Were  you  sentenced  to  transportation, 
sure,  my  dear,  you  could  not  leave  me  behind  you 
• — could  you? 

Mac.  Is  there  any  power,  any  force,  that  could 
tear  me  from  thee?  You  might  sooner  tear  a  pen- 
sion out  of  the  hands  of  a  courtier,  a  fee  from  a 
lawyer,  a  pretty  woman  from  a  looking-gla.ss,  or 
any  woman  from  quadrille — but  to  tear  me  from 
thee  is  impossible  ! 

DUETT. — Macheath  and  Polly. 

Mac.   Were  I  laid  on  Greenland's  coast, 

And  in  my  arms  embrac'd  my  lass, 
Warm  amidst  eternal  frost. 
Too  soon  the  half-year's  night  would  pass. 


Polly.    Were  I  sold  on  Indian  soil, 

Soon  as  the  burning  day  was  clos'd, 
I  could  mock  the  stdtry  toil, 

When  on  my  charmer's  breast  repos'd. 

Mac.  And  I  would  love  you  all  the  day, 

Polly.  Every  night  would  kiss  and  play 

Mac.  Iftvith  me  you'd  fondly  stray 

Polly.  Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 

Polly.  Yes,  I  would  go  with  thee.  But  oh!— 
how  shall  I  speak  it?  I  must  be  torn  from  thee! 
We  must  part ! 

Mac.  How!  part? 

Polly.  We  must,  we  must !  My  papa  and  mamma 
are  set  against  thy  life.  They  now,  even  now,  are 
in  search  after  thee  :  they  are  preparing  evidence 
against  thee  ;  thy  life  depends  upon  a  moment! 

Mac.  My  hand,  my  heart,  my  dear,  are  so  rivetted 
to  thine,  that  I  cannot  unloose  my  hold  ! 

Polly.  But  my  papa  may  intercept  thee,  and 
then  I  should  lose  the  very  glimmering  of  hope.  A 
few  weeks,  perhaps,  may  reconcile  us  all.  Shall 
thy  Polly  hear  from  thee  1 

Mac.  Must  I  then  go  1 

Polly.  And  will  not  absence  change  your  love? 

Mac.  If  you  doubt  it,  let  me  stay,  and  be  hanged. 

Polly.  Oh,  how  I  fear!  how  I  tremble!  Go; 
but,  when  safety  will  give  you  leave,  you  will  be 
sure  to  see  me  again ;  for,  till  then,  Polly  is 
wretched. 

DUETT — Macheath  and  Polly. 

Mac.     The  miser  thus  a  shilling  sees,- 
Which  he's  ohllg'd  to  pay  ; 
With  siglis  resigns  it  by  degrees. 
And  fears  'tis  gone  for  aye. 

Polly.  The  boy  thus,  when  his  sparrow's  flown, 
The  bird  in  silence  eyes ; 
But  soon  as  out  of  sight  'tis  gone, 
Whines,  whimpers,  sobs,  and  cries, 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Tavern  near  Newgate, 

Jemmy  Twitcher,  Crook-fingered  Jack, Wat 
Dreary,  Robin  of  Bagshot,  Nimming  Ned, 
Harry  Paddington,  Mat-o'-theMint,  Bun 
Budge,  and  the  rest  of  the  Gang,  discovered  at  a 
table,  with  wine,  brandy,  and  tobacco. 

Ben.  But  pr'ythee,  Mat.  what  is  become  of  thy 
brother  Tom  7  I  have  not  seen  him  since  my  re- 
turn from  transportation. 

Mat.  Poor  brother  Tom  had  an  accident,  this 
time  twelvemonth,  and  so  clever  a  made  fellow  he 
was,  I  could  not  save  him  from  those  stealing  ras- 
cals, the  surgeons  ;  and  now,  poor  man,  he  is 
among  the  otamies,  at  Surgeon's-hall. 

Ben.  So,  it  seems,  his  time  was  come. 

Jemmy,  But  the  present  time  is  our's,  and  no- 
body alive  hath  more.  Why  are  the  laws  levelled 
at  us  ?  Are  we  more  dishonest  than  the  rest  of  man- 
kind? What  we  win,  gentlemen,  is  our  own,  hy  the 
law  of  arms,  and  the  right  of  conquest. 

Jack.  Where  shall  we  find  such  another  set  of 
practical  philosophers ;  who,  to  a  man,  are  above 
the  fear  of  death? 

Wat.  Sound  men  and  true! 

Rubin.  Of  tried  courage,  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry ! 

Ned.  Who  is  there  here  that  would  not  die  for 
his  friend? 

Harry.  Who  is  there  here  that  would  betray  him 
him  for  bis  interest? 
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Mat.  Sbow  me  a  gang  of  courtiers  that  can  say 
as  much.     {All  laugh.) 

Ben.  We  are  for  a  just  partition  of  the  world ; 
for  every  man  has  a  right  to  enjoy  life. 

Mat.  We  retrench  the  superfluiiies  of  mankind. 
The  world  is  avaricious,  and  I  hate  avarice.  A 
covetous  fellow,  like  a  jackdaw,  steals  what  he 
was  never  made  to  enjoy,  for  the  sake  of  hiding  it. 
These  are  the  robbers  of  mankind  ;  for  money  was 
made  for  the  free-hearted  and  generous  :  and  where 
is  the  injury  of  taking  from  another  what  he  hath 
not  the  heart  to  make  use  of?     (All  laugh.) 

Jemmy.  Our  several  stations  for  the  day  are 
fixed.    Good  luck  attend  us  all  !    Fill  the  glasses. 

AIR.— Mat. 

Fill  ev'ry  glass,  for  wine  inspires  us, 

And  fires  iis. 
With  courage,  lovd,  and  joy. 
Women  and  wine  should  life  employ  ; 

Is  there  aught  else  on  earth  desirotis  ? 

Chorus.    Fill  ev'ry  glass,  Sjc. 

Enter  Macheath. 

Mac.  Gentlemen,  well  met :  my  heart  hath  been 
with  you  this  hour,  but  an  unexpected  affair  hath 
detained  me.    No  ceremony,  I  beg  you. 

Maf.  We  were  just  breaking  up,  to  go  upon 
duty.  Am  I  to  have  the  honour  of  taking  the  air 
with  you,  sir,  this  evening  upon  the  heath?  I 
drink  a  dram,  now  and  then,  with  the  staa;e- 
coachmen,  in  the  way  of  friendship  and  intelli- 
gence ;  and  I  know  that,  about  this  time,  there 
will  be  passengers  upon  the  western  road,  who  are 
worth  speaking  with. 

Mac.  1  was  to  have  been  of  that  party;  but — 

Mat.  But  what,  sir? 

Mae.  Is  there  any  one  that  suspects  my  courage? 

Mat.  We  have  all  been  witnesses  of  it. 

Mac.  My  honour  and  truth  to  the  gang? 

Mat.  I'll  be  answerable  for  it. 

Mac.  In  the  division  of  our  booty,  have  I  ever 
shewn  the  least  marks  of  avarice  or  injustice? 

Mat.  By  these  questions,  something  seems  to 
have  ruffled  you.    Are  any  of  us  suspected? 

Mac.  I  have  a  fixed  confidence,  gentlemen,  in 
yon  all,  as  men  of  honour,  and  as  such  I  value 
and  respect  you.  Peachum  is  a  man  that  is  useful 
to  us. 

Mat.  Is  he  about  to  shew  us  any  foul  play?  I'll 
shoot  him  through  the  head. 

All.  And  I. 

Mac.  I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  act  with  conduct 
and  discretion.     A  pistol  is  your  last  resort. 

Mat.  He  knows  nothing  of  this  meeting. 

Mac.  Business  cannot  go  on  without  him  :  he  is 
a  man  who  knows  the  world,  and  is  a  necessary 
agent  to  us.  We  have  had  a  slight  difference  ; 
and,  till  it  is  accommodated,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
keep  out  of  his  way.  Any  private  dispute  ot  mine 
shall  be  of  no  ill  consequence  to  my  friends.  You 
must  continue  to  act  under  his  direction  ;  for  the 
moment  we  break  loose  from  him,  our  gang  is 
ruined. 

Mat,  He  is,  to  us,  of  great  convenience. 

Mac.  Make  him  believe  I  have  quitted  the  gang. 

All.  How? 

Mac.  Which  I  can  never  do  but  with  life.  At 
our  private  quarters  I  will  continue  to  meet  you. 
A  week,  or  so,  will  probably  reconcile  us. 

Mat.  Your  instructions  shall  be  observed.  'Tis 
now  high  time  for  us  to  repair  to  our  several  du- 
ties ;  so,  till  the  evening,  at  our  quarters,  in  Moor- 
fields,  we  bid  you  farewell. 

Mac.  I  shall  wish  myself  with  you.  Success 
attendyou.    {'Sits  down  melancholy  at  a  table.) 


AIR  AND  CHORUS. 


Mat-o'-the-Mint  and  Gang. 

Let  us  take  the  road; 

Hark !  I  hear  the  sound  of  coaches, 

The  hour  of  attack  approaclie.i, 
To  your  arms,  brave  boys,  and  load. 

See  the  balll  hold! 
Let  the  chemists  toil  like  asses, 
Our  fire  their  fire  surpasses. 

And  turns  all  our  lead  to  gold. 

(The  Gang,  ranged  in  front  of  the  stage,  load 
their  pistols,  and  stick  them  under  their  gir- 
dles; then  go  off,  singing  the  first  part  in 
chorus.) 

Mac.  What  a  fool  is  a  fond  wench ;  Polly  is 
most  confoundedly  bit.  I  love  the  sex;  and  a  man 
who  loves  money  might  as  well  be  contented  with 
one  guinea,  as  I  with  one  woman.  The  town,  per- 
haps, hath  been  as  much  obliged  to  me  for  recruit- 
ing it  with  free-hearted  ladies,  as  to  any  recruit- 
ing oilicer  in  the  army.  If  it  were  not  for  us,  and 
the  other  gentlemen  of  the  sword,  Drury-lase 
would  be  uninhabited. 

AIR. — Macheath. 

If  the  heart  of  a  man  is  depressed  with  cares. 
The  mist  is  dispelVd  ivhen  a  woman  appears  ; 
Like  the  notes  of  a  fiddle ,  she  sweetly,  sweetly. 
Raises  the  spirits,  and  charms  our  ears. 
Hoses  and  lilies  her  cheeks  disclose. 
But  Iter  ripe  lips  are  more  sweet  than  those. 

Press  Jier, 

Caress  her. 
With  blisses. 

Her  kisses 
Dissolve  us  in  pleasure  and  soft  repose. 

I  must  have  women  ;  there  is  nothing  unbends  the 
mind  like  them  :  money  is  not  so  strong  a  cordial 
for  the  time.     Drawer  ! 

Enter  Drawer. 

Is  the  porter  gone  for  all  the  ladles,  according  to 
my  directions? 

Drawer,  I  expect  him  back  every  minute  ;  but 
you  know,  -sir,  you  sent  him  as  far  as  Hockley-in- 
the-hole  for  three  of  the  ladies  ;  for  one  in  Vine- 
gar-yard, and  for  the  rest  of  them,  somewhere 
about  Lewkner's-lane.  Sure  some  of  them  are 
below,  for  I  hear  the  bar  bell.  As  they  come,  I 
will  shew  them  up.     Coming!  coming!        [^Exit. 

EnterMRS,  Coaxer,  Dolly  Trull,  Mrs.  Vixen, 
Betty  Doxy,  Jenny  Diver,  Mrs.  Slammer- 
kin,  Sukey  Tawdry,  and  Molly  Brazen. 

Mac.  (Saluting  them.)  Dear  Mrs.  Coaxer,  you 
are  welcome  ;  you  look  charmingly  to-day  :  I  hope 
you  don't  want  the  repairs  of  quality,  and  lay  on 
paint.  Dollv  Trull,  kiss  me,  you  slut ;  you  are 
always  so  taken  up  with  stealing  hearts,  that  you 
don't  allow  yourself  time  to  steal  anything  else. 
Ah,  Dolly!  thou  wilt  ever  be  a  coquette.  Mrs. 
Vixen,  I'm  your's ;  I  always  loved  a  woman  of 
wit  and  spirit ;  they  make  charming  mistresses, 
but  plaguy  wives.  Betty  Doxy!  come  hither, 
hussy:  do  you  drink  as  hard  as  ever?  You  had 
better  stick  to  good  wholesome  beer  ;  for, in  troth, 
Betty,  strong  waters  will,  in  time,  ruin  your  con- 
stitution ;  you  should  leave  those  to  your  betters. 
What,  and-  my  pretty  Jenny  Diver  too !  as  prim 
and  demure  as  ever :  there  is  not  any  prude, 
though  ever  so  high  bred,  hath  a  more  sanctified 
look,  with  a  mere  mischievous  heart.  Ah,  thou 
art  a  dear,  artful  hypocrite  !  Mrs.  Slammerkin ! 
as  careless  and  genteel  a»  ever!  All  you  fine  ladies. 
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who  know  your  own  beauty,  aflect  an  undress. 
But  see,  here's  Sukey  Tawdry  come  to  contradict 
what  I  was  saying.  Molly  Brazen  !  {She  kisses 
him.)  That's  well  done !  I  love  a  free-hearted 
wench  :  thou  hast  a  most  agreeable  assurance, 
girl,  and  art  as  willing  as  a  turtle. 

AIR  AND  CHORUS. 

Macheath  and  Ladies. 

Youth's  the  season  made  for  joys, 

Love  is  then  our  duty ; 
She  alone  who  that  employs, 
Well  deserves  her  beauty. 
Let's  be  gay, 
While  we  may. 
Beauty's  a  floiver  despis'd  in  decay. 
Chorus.        Youth's  the  season,  ^-c. 

Let  us  drink  and  sport  to-day. 

Ours  is  not  to-morrow ; 
Love  with  youth  flies  swift  away. 
Age  is  nought  but  sorrow. 
Dance  and  sing, 
Time's  on  the  wing, 
Life  never  knows  the  return  of  spring. 
Chorus.       Let  us  drink,  Sj-c, 

Mac.  Now,  pray,  ladies,  take  your  places. 
Here,  Drawer,  bring  us  more  wine.  If  any  of  the 
ladies  choose  gin,  I  hope  they  will  be  so  free  as 
to  call  for  it. 

Jenny.  You  look  as  if  you  meant  me.  Wine  is 
strong  enough  for  me.  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  drink 
strong  waters  but  when  I  have  the  cholic. 

Mac.  Just  the  excuse  of  the  fine  ladies  :  why  a 
lady  of  quality  is  never  without  the  cholic.  I  hope 
Mrs.  Coaxer,  you  have  had  good  success  of  late 
in  your  visits  among  the  mercers. 

Mrs.  C.  We  have  so  many  interlopers  ;  yet, 
with  industry,  one  may  still  have  a  little  picking. 
If  any  woman  hath  more  art  than  another,  to  be 
sure  'tis  Jenny  Diver. 

Mac.  Have  done  with  your  compliments,  ladies, 
and  drink  about.  You  are  not  so  fond  of  me, 
Jenny,  as  you  used  to  be. 

Jenny,  Tis  not  convenient,  sir,  to  shew  my 
fondness  among  so  many  rivals.  'Tis  your  own 
choice,  and  not  the  warmth  of  my  inclination,  that 
will  determine  you.  But,  to  be  sure,  sir,  with  so 
much  good  fortune  as  you  have  had  upon  the  road, 
you  must  be  grown  immensely  rich. 

Mac,  The  road,  indeed,  hath  done  me  justice  3 
but  the  gaming-table  hath  been  my  ruin.  , 

Jenny,  A  man  of  courage  should  never  put  any- 
thing to  the  risk  but  his  life.  These  are  the  tools 
of  aman  of  honour  ;  (putting  his  pistols  on  the  table) 
cards  and  dice  are  only  lit  for  cowardly  cheats, 
who  prey  upon  their  friends.  (She  takes  up  one  of 
his  pistols,  Sukey  Tawdry  the  other.) 

Sukey.  This,  sir,  is  fitter  for  your  hand.  Be- 
sides your  loss  of  money,  tis  a  loss  to  the  ladies. 
How  fond  could  I  be  of  you ;  but,  before  company, 
'tis  ill-bred. 

Mac.  Wanton  hussies ! 

Jenny.  I  must,  and  will,  have  a  kiss  to  give  my 
wine  a  zest.  (They  take  him  about  the  neck,  and 
make  signs  to  Peachum  and  Constabjes,  who  rush  in 
upon  him.) 

Peach.  1  seize  you,  sir,  as  my  prisoner. 

Mac.  Was  this  well  done,  Jenny  ?  Women  are 
decoy  ducks.  Who  can  trust  them  ?  Jades,  jilts, 
furies ! 

Peach.  Your  case,  Mr.  Macheath,  is  not  parti- 
cular. The  greatest  heroes  have  been  ruined  by 
women. — But  to  do  them  justice,  I  must  own  they 
are  a  pretty  sort  of  creatures,  if  we  could  trust 
them.  You  must  now,  sir,  take  your  leave  of  the 
ladies  j  and,  if  they  have  a  mind  to  make  you  a 


visit,  they  will  be  sure  to  find  you  at  home.  Tliis 
gentleman,  ladies,  lodges  in  Newgate.  Consta- 
bles, wait  upon  the  Captain  to  bis  lodgings. 

AIR. — Macheath. 

At  the  tree  I  shall  suffer  with  pleasure. 
At  the  tree  I  shall  suffer  ivith  pleasure  ; 

Let  me  go  where  I  will. 

In  all  kinds  of  ill, 
I  shall  find  no  such  furies  as  these  are. 

[_Exit,  guarded  by  Peachum  and  Constables. 

Mrs.  V.  Lookye,  Mrs.  Jenny ;  though  Mr. 
Peachum  may  have  made  a  private  bargain  with 
you  and  Sukey  Tawdry,  for  betraying  the  Captain, 
as  we  were  all  assisting,  we  ought  to  share  alike. 

Jenny.  As  far  as  a  bowl  of  punch,  or  a  treat,  I 
believe,  Mrs.  Sukey  will  join  me;  as  for  anything 
else,  ladies,  you  cannot,  in  conscience,  expect  it. 

Mrs.S.  Dear  madam!  (Offering  the  pass  to  Mrs. 
Vixen.) 

Mrs.  V.  I  wouldn't  for  the  world. 

Mrs,  S,  Nay,  then  I  must  stay  here  all  night. 

Mrs.  V,  Since  you  command  me — 

Mrs.  S.  (After  having  given  loay  to  Mrs.  Vixen, 
pushes  her  from  the  door.)  Let  your  betters  go 
before  you.  lExeunt. 

Scene  II. — Newgate. 
Enter  LocKiT,  Macheath,  and  Constables, 

Lockit.  Noble  Captain,  you  are  welcome !  Yon 
have  not  been  a  lodger  of  mine  this  year  and  a  half. 
You  know  the  custom,  sir  ;  garnish.  Captain,  gar- 
nish. Hand  me  down  those  fetters  there.  (Noise 
of  chains  behind.) 

Mac.  Those,  Mr.  Lockit,  seem  to  be  the  heaviest 
of  the  whole  set.  With  your  leave,  I  should  like 
the  further  pair  better. 

Lockit.  Lookye,  Captain,  we  know  what  is  fittest 
for  our  prisoners.  When  a  gentleman  uses  me  with 
civility,  I  always  do  the  best  I  can  to  please  him. 
Hand  them  down,  I  say!  We  have  them  of  all 
prices,  from  one  guinea  to  ten  ;  and  'tis  fitting  every 
gentleman  should  please  himself. 

Mac.  I  understand  you,  sir.  (Gives  money.)  The 
fees  here  are  so  many,  and  so  exorbitant,  that  few 
fortunes  can  bear  the  expense  of  getting  off  hand- 
somely, or  of  dying  like  a  gentleman. 

Lockit.  Those,  J  see,  will  fit  the  Captain  better. 
Take  down  the  further  pair. 

Enter  Turnkey  with  the  chains. 

Do  but  examine  them,  sir.  Never  was  better 
work  ;  how  genteelly  they  are  made  !  They  will 
sit  as  easy  as  a  glove,  and  the  nicest  man  in  England 
might  not  be  ashamed  to  wear  them.  (He  puts  on 
the  chains.)  If  I  had  the  best  gentleman  in  the  land 
in  my  custody,  I  could  not  equip  him  more  hand- 
somely. And  so,  sir,  I  now  leave  you  to  your  pri- 
vate meditations.         [^Exeunt  Lockit  and  Turnkey, 

AIR.— Macheath. 

Man  may  escape  from  rope  and  gun, 

Nay,  some  have  outliv  d  the  doctor's  pill; 

Who  takes  a  woman  must  be  undofiie. 
That  basilisk  is  sure  to  kill. 

The  fly,  that  sips  treacle,  is  lost  in  the  sweets. 
So  he  that  tastes  woman,  woman,  woman, 

He  that  tastes  woman,  ruin  meets. 

To  what  a  woeful  plight  have  I  brought  myself ! 
Here  must  I  (all  day  long,  till  I  am  hanged,)  be  con- 
fined to  hear  the  reproaches  of  a  wench  who  lays 
her  ruin  at  my  door.  I  am  in  the  custody  of  her 
father ;  and,  to  be  sure,  if  he  knows  of  the  matter, 
I  shall  have  a  fine  time  on't  betwixt  this  and  my 
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execution.  But  I  promised  the  weuch  marriage. 
What  signifies  a  promise  to  a  woman?  Does  not 
man,  in  marriage  itself,  promise  a  hundred  things 
that  he  never  means  to  perform  1  Do  all  we  can, 
women  will  believe  us ;  for  tiiey  look  upon  a  pro- 
mise as  an  excuse  for  following  their  own  inclina- 
tions. But  here  comes  Lucy,  and  I  cannot  get  from 
her  :  'would  I  were  deaf! 

Enter  LucY,  through  ike  arch. 
Lucy.  You  base  man,  you  !  how  can  you  look  me 
in  the  face,  after  what  hath  past  between  us  !     Oh, 
Macheath  !  thou  hast  robbed  me  of  my  quiet.    To 
see  thee  tortured  would  give  me  pleasure. 

AIR.— Lucy. 

Thus,  wlien  a  good  housewife  sees  a  rat, 

In  her  trap,  in  the  morning  taken. 
With  pleasure  her  heart  goea  pit-a-pat, 
In  revenge  for  her  loss  of  hacon. 
Then  she  throws  him 
To  the  dog  or  cat. 
To  be  worried,  crusWd,  and  shaken. 

Mac,  Have  you  no  tenderness,  my  dear  Lucy ! 
to  see  your  husband  in  these  circumstances'? 

Lucy.  A  husband ! 

Mac.  In  every  respect  but  the  form  ;  and  that, 
my  dear,  may  be  said  over  us  at  auy  time.  Friends 
should  not  insist  upon  ceremonies.  From  a  man  of 
honour,  his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond. 

Lucy.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  all  you  line  men  to  in- 
sult the  women  you  have  ruined. 

Mac.  The  very  first  opportunity,  my  dear  (but 
have  patience),  you  shall  be  my  wife  in  whatever 
manner  you  please. 

Lucy.  Insinuating  monster  !  And  so  you  think  I 
know  nothing  of  the  affair  of  Miss  Polly  Peachum  ? 
I  cjould  tear  thy  eyes  out. 

Mac.  Sure,  Lucy,  you  can't  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
be  jealouh  of  Polly'? 

Lucy.  Are  you  not  married  to  her,  you  brute,  j'ou  ? 

Mac.  Married!  very  good.  The  wench  gives  it 
out  only  to  vex  thee,  and  to  ruin  me  in  thy  good 
opinion.  'Tis  true  I  go  to  the  house,  I  chat  with 
the  girl,  I  say  a  thousand  things  to  her  (as  all  gen- 
tlemen do),  that  mean  nothing,  to  divert  myself; 
and  now  the  silly  jade  has  set  it  about  that  I  am 
married  to  her.  Indeed,  my  dear  Lucy,  those  vio- 
lent passions  may  be  of  ill  consequence  to  a  woman 
in  your  condition. 

Lucy.  Come,  come,  Captain,  for  all  your  assur- 
ance, you  know  that  Miss  Polly  hath  put  it  out  of 
your  power  to  do  me  the  justice  you  promised  me. 

Mac.  A  jealous  woman  believes  everything  her 
passion  suggests.  To  convince  you  of  my  sincerity, 
if  we  can  hnd  the  ordinary,  I  shall  have  no  scruples 
of  makiugyoumy  wife  ;  and  I  know  the  consequence 
of  having  two  at  a  time. 

Lucy,  fhat  you  are  only  to  be  hanged,  and  so 
get  rid  of  them  both. 

Mac.  I  am  ready,  my  dear  Lucy,  to  give  you  sa- 
tisfaction ;  if  you  think  there  is  any  in  marriage. 
"What  can  a  man  of  honour  say  more  1 

Lucy.  So  then,  it  seems  you  are  not  married  to 
Miss  Polly? 

Mac.  You  know,  Lucy,  the  girl  is  prodigiously 
conceited ;  no  man  can  say  a  civil  thing  to  her,  but 
(like  other  line  ladies)  her  vanity  makes  her  think 
he's  her  own  for  ever  and  ever. 

AIR. — Macheath. 

The  first  time  at  the  looking-glass 

The  mother  sets  her  daughter, 
The  image  strikes  the  smiting  lass 

With  self-love  ever  after. 
Each  time  she  looks,  she,  fonder  grown, 

Thinks  every  charm  grows  stronger ; 
But,  alas,  vain  maid!  all  eyes  but  your  own 

Can  see  you  are  not  yovmger. 


When  women  consider  th«r  own  beauties,  they  are 
all  alike  unreasonable  in  their  demands ;  for  thej 
expect  their  lovers  should  like  them  as  long  as  thej 
like  themselves. 

Lucy.  Yonder  is  my  father ;  perhaps,  this  war 
we  may  light  upon  the  ordinary,  who  shall  try  if  '\ 
you  will  be  as  good  as  your  word ;  for  I  long  to  be, 
made  an  honest  woman.  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  PeachUM,  and  LoCKIT  tvith  an  accountbook. 

Lock.  In  this  last  affair,  brother  Peachum,  we 
are  agreed.  You  have  consented  to  go  halves  in 
Macheath. 

Peach.  We  shall  never  fall  out  about  an  execu- 
tion. But  as  to  that  article,  pray  how  stands  your 
last  year's  account  ? 

Lockit.  If  you  will  run  your  eye  over  it,  you'll 
find  'tis  fairly  and  clearly  stated. 

Peach.  This  long  arrear  of  the  government  is 
very  hard  upon  us.  Can  it  be  expected  that  we 
should  hang  our  acquaintance  for  nothing,  when 
our  betters  will  hardly  save  their's  without  being 
paid  for  it?  Unless  the  people  in  employment  pay 
better,  I  promise  them  for  the  future  I  shall  let 
other  rogues  live  beside  their  own. 

Lockit.  Perhaps,  brother,  they  are  afraid  those 
matters  may  be  carried  too  far.  We  are  treated, 
too,  by  them  with  contempt,  as  if  our  profession 
were  not  reputable. 

Peach.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  our  employment 
may  be  reckoned  dishonest ;  because,  like  great 
statesmen,  we  encourage  those  who  betray  their 
friends. 

Lockit.  Such  langtiage,  brother,  anywhere  else, 
might  turn  to  your  prejudice.  Learn  to  be  more 
guarded, I  beg  you. 

AIR. — Lockit. 

When  you  censure  the  age, 

lie  cautious  and  sage. 
Lest  the  courtiers  offended  should  be  ; 

If  you  mention  vice  or  bribe, 

'Tis  so  pat  to  all  the  tribe. 
Each  cries — That  ivas  levell'd  at  me. 

Peach.  Here's  poor  Ned  Clincher's  name,  I  see. 
Sure,  brother  Lockit,  there  was  a  little  unfair  pro- 
ceeding in  Ned's  case ;  for  he  told  me,  in  the  con- 
demned hold,  that,  for  value  received,  you  had  pro- 
mised him  a  session  or  two  longer  without  moles- 
tation. 

Lockit.  Mr.  Peachum,  this  is  the  first  time  my 
honour  was  ever  called  in  question. 

Peach.  Business  is  at  an  end,  if  once  we  act  dis- 
honourably. 

Lockit.  Who  accuses  me'? 

Peach.  You  are  warm,  brother. 

Lockit.  He  that  attacks  my  honour,  attacks  my 
livelihood  ;  and  this  usage — sir — is  not  to  be  borne. 

Peach.  Since  you  provoke  me  to  speak,  I  must 
tell  you  loo,  that  Mrs.  Coaxer  charges  you  with  de- 
frauding her  of  her  information-money  for  the  ap- 
prehending of  curl-pated  Hugh.  Indeed,  indeed, 
brother,  we  must  punctually  pay  our  spies,  or  we 
shall  have  no  information. 

Lockit.  Is  this  language  to  me,  sirrah  !  who  have 
saved  you  from  the  gallows,  sirrah!  {Collaring 
each  other.) 

Peach.  If  I  am  hanged,  it  shall  be  for  ridding  the 
world  of  an  arrant  rascal. 

Lockit.  This  hand  shall  do  the  office  of  the  halter 
you  deserve,  and  throttle  you — you  dog! 

Peach.  IJrother,  brother;  we  are  both  in  the 
wrong  ;  we  shall  be  both  losers  in  the  dispute ;  for 
you  know  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  hang  each 
other.     You  should  not  be  so  passionate. 

Lockit.  Nor  you  so  provoking. 

Peach.  'Tis  our  mutual  interest;  'tis  for  the  in- 
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teres t  of  the  world,  we  should  agree.  If  I  said 
I  anything,  brother,  to  the  prejudice  of  your  charac- 
ter, I  ask  pardon. 

Lockit,  Brother  Peachum,  I  can  forgive  as  well 
as  resent.  Give  me  your  hand.  Suspicion  does  not 
become  a  friend. 

Peach.  I  only  meant  to  give  you  occasion  to  jus- 
tify yourself.  But  I  must  now  step  home,  for  I 
expect  the  gentleman  about  this  snuff-box  that 
Filch  nimmed  two  nights  ago  in  the  park.  I  ap- 
pointed him  at  this  hour.  lExit. 

Enter  LuCY. 

Lockit.  Whence  come  you,  hussy  1 

Lucy.  My  tears  might  answer  that  question. 

Lockit.  Yon  have  been  whimpering  and  fondling, 
like  a  spaniel,  over  the  fellow  that  hath  abused  you. 

Lucy.  One  can't  help  love ;  one  can't  cure  it. 
'Tis  not  in  my  power  to  obey  you  and  hate  him. 

Lockit.  Learn  to  bear  your  husband's  death  like 
a  reasonable  woman.  'Tis  not  the  fashion  now-a- 
days  so  much  as  to  affect  sorrow  upon  these  occa- 
sions. Act  like  a  woman  of  spirit,  hussy,  and  thank 
your  father  for  what  he  is  doing. 

AIR.— Lucy. 

Is  then  his  fate  decreed,  sir? 

Such  a  man  can  I  think  of  quitting? 
When  first  me  met,  so  moves  me  yet, 

Oh,  see  how  my  heart  is  splitting'. 

Lockit.  Lookye,  Lucy,  there  is  no  saving  him  ; 
so  I  think  you  must  even  do  like  other  widows, 
buy  yourself  weeds,  and  be  cheerful. 

AIR.— Lockit. 

You'll  think,  ere  many  days  ensue, 

This  sentence  not  severe  ; 
I  hang  your  husband,  child,  'tis  true, 

But  with  him  hang  your  care. 

Twang  dillo  dee.  [Exit. 

Enter  Macheath. 

Lucy.  Though  the  ordinary  was  out  of  the  way 
to-day,  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will,  upon  the  first  oj)- 
portunity,  quiet  my  scruples.  Oh,  sir!  my  father's 
hard  heart  is  not  to  be  softened,  and  I  am  in  the 
utmost  despair. 

Mac.  But  if  I  could  raise  a  small  sum — would 
not  twenty  guineas,  think  you,  move  him?  Of  all 
the  arguments  in  the  way  of  business,  the  perqui- 
site is  the  most  prevailing.  Money,  well-timed, 
and  properly  applied,  will  do  anything. 

Lucy.  What  love  or  money  can  do  shall  be  done ; 
for  all  my  comfort  depends  upon  your  safety. 

Enter  POLLY. 

Polly.  Where  is  my  dear  husband"!  Was  a  rope 
ever  intended  for  this  neck?  Why  dost  thou  turn 
away  from  mel  'tis  thy  Polly  ;  'tis  thy  wife. 

Mac.  Was  ever  such  an  unfortunate  rascal  as  I  am ! 

Lucy.  Was  there  ever  such  a     ther  villain! 

Polly.  Oh,  Macheath!  was  it  lor  this  we  parted  1 
Taken!  imprisoned!  tried!  hanged!  Cruel  reflec- 
tion !  I'll  stay  with  thee  till  death  :  no  force  shall 
tear  thy  dear  wife  from  thee  now.  What  means 
my  love?  Not  one  kind  word!  not  one  kind  look! 
Think  what  thy  Polly  suffers,  to  see  thee  in  this 
condition  ! 

Mac.  I  must  disown  her.  {Aside,)  The  wench  is 
distracted ! 

Lucy.  Am  I  then  bilked  of  my  virtue  ?  Can  I 
have  no  reparation  ?  Sure  men  were  born  to  lie, 
and  women  to  believe  them  !  Oh  villain !  villain ! 

Polly.  Am  I  not  thy  wife  ?  Thy  neglect  of  me, 
thy  aversion  to  me,  too  severely  proves  it.  Look 
on  me.     Tell  me,  am  I  not  thy  wife  1 

Lucy.  Perfidious  wretch ! 

Polly.  Barbarous  husband ! 


Lhcu,  Hadst  thou  been  hanged  five  months  ago, 
I  had  Deen  happy. 

Polly.  If  you  had  been  kind  to  me  till  death,  it 
would  not  have  vexed  me. 

Lucy.  Art  thou,  then,  married  to  another  1  Hast 
thou  two  wives,  monster? 

Mac.  If  woman's  tongue  can  cease  for  an  answer; 
hear  me. 

Lucy.  I  won't.  Flesh  and  blood  can't  bear  my 
usage. 

Polly.  Shall  not  I  claim  my  own  ?  Justice  bids 
me  speak. 

AIR.— Macheath. 
How  happy  could  I  he  loith  either, 

Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away; 
But  ivhile  ye  thus  teaze  me  togetlier. 
To  neither  a  word  ivill  I  say; 

But  toll  de  roll,  SfC. 
{Throws  himself  carelessly  on  the  table.) 

Polly.  Sure,  my  dear,  there  ought  to  be  some 
preference  shewn  to  a  wife ;  at  least  she  may  claim 
the  appearance  of  it.  He  must  be  distracted  with 
misfortunes,  or  he  could  not  use  me  thus.  (Aside.) 

Lucy.  Oh,  villain!  villain!  thou  hast  deceived 
me :  I  could  even  inform  against  thee  with  plea- 
sare.  Not  a  prude  wishes  more  heartily  to  have 
facts  against  her  intimate  acquaintance,  than  I  now 
wish  to  have  facts  against  thee.  I  would  have  her 
satisfaction,  and  they  should  all  out. 

DUETT.— Polly  and  LucY. 
PoUy.  I'm  bubbled. 
Lucy.  I'm  bubbledt 

PoUy.  Oh,  how  I'm  trouhUd! 

Lucy.  Bamboozled  and  bit. 

Polly.  My  distresses  are  doubled. 

Lucy.  When  you  come  to  the  tree,  should  the 
hangman  refuse. 
These  fingers  with  pleasure  could  fasten  the 
noose. 
Polly.  I'm  bubbled,  Sfc. 

Mac.  Be  pacified,  my  dear  Lucy ;  this  is  all  a 
fetch  of  Polly's,  to  make  me  desperate  with  you,  in 
case  I  get  off.  If  I  am  hanged,  she  would  fain  have 
the  credit  of  being  thought  my  widow.  Really, 
Polly,  this  is  no  time  for  a  dispute  of  this  sort ; 
for  whenever  you  are  talking  of  marriage,  I  am 
thinking  of  hanging. 

Polly.  And  hast  thou  the  art  to  persist  in  dis- 
owning me  ? 

Mac.  And  hast  thou  the  heart  to  persist  in  per- 
suading me  that  I  am  married?  Why,  Polly,  dost 
thou  seek  to  aggravate  my  misfortunes? 

Lucy.  Really,  Miss  Peachum,  you  do  but  expose 
yourself;  besides,  'tis  barbarous  in  you  to  worry  a 
gentleman  in  his  circumstances.  Miss  PoUy. 

AIR.— Polly. 

Cease  your  funning: 

Force  or  cunning 
Never  shall  my  heart  trepan  ; 

All  these  sallies 

Are  but  malice. 
To  seduce  my  constant  man, 

'Tis  most  certain. 

By  their  flirting. 
Women  oft  have  envy  shewn; 

Pleased  to  ruin 

Other's  wooing, 
Never  happy  in  their  own. 

Decency,  madam,  methinks  might  teach  you  to 
behave  yourself  with  some  reserve  to  the  husband, 
while  his  wife  is  present. 

Mac.  But,  seriously,  Polly,  this  is  carrying  the 
joke  a  little  too  far. 

Lucy.  If  you  are  determined,  madam,  to  raise  a 
disturbance  in  the  prison,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
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send  for  the  turnkey,  to  shew  you  the  door.  I 
am  sorry,  madam,  you  force  me  to  be  so  ill-bred, 
madam. 

Polly.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  madam,  these 
forward  airs  don't  become  you  in  the  least,  madam  ; 
and  my  duty,  madam,  obliges  me  to  stay  with  my 
husband,  madam. 

DUETT.— Lucy  and  Polly. 

Lucy.  Why,  hoio  now,  madam  Flirt  ? 
If  you  thus  must  chatter, 
*  And  are  for  flinging  dirt. 

Let's  try  who  best  can  spatter. 

Madam  Flirt ! 

Polly.   Why,  how  now,  saucy  jade? 
Sure,  the,  wench  is  tipsy  ! 
Hoic  can  you  see  me  made  ( To  him.') 

The  scoff  of  such  a  gipsey  ? 

Saucy  Jade!  (To  her.) 

Enter  Peachum. 

Peach.  Where's  my  wench  ?  Ah,  hussy,  hussy  ! 
Come  home,  you  slut!  and  when  your  fellow  is 
hanged,  hang  yourself,  to  make  your  family  some 
amends. 

Polly.  Dear,  dear  father  \  do  not  tear  me  from  him . 
I  must  speak ;  I  have  more  to  say  to  him.  Oh ! 
twist  ^hy  fetters  about  me,  that  he  may  not  haul 
me  from  thee. 

Peach.  Sure,  all  women  are  alike;  if  ever  they 
commit  one  folly,  they  are  sure  to  commit  another, 
by  exposing  themselves.  Away ;  not  a  word  more. 
You  are  my  prisoner,  now,  hussy. 

AIR.— Polly. 

No  pow'r  on  earth  can  e'er  divide 
The  knot  that  sacred  love  halh  tied; 
When  parents  draw  against  our  mind, 
The  truelove's  knot  they  faster  bind. 

Oh,  oh,  ray,  oh,  Amborah.     Oh,  oli,  8^c. 

(Holding  Macheath,  Peachum  pulling  her.) 

lExeunt  Peach,  and  Polly.    Lucy  seats  herself. 

Mac.  I  am  naturally  compassionate,  wife,  so  that 
I  could  not  use  the  wench  as  she  deserved,  which 
made  you,  at  first,  suspect  there  was  something  in 
what  she  said. 

Lucy.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  was  strangely  pnzzled. 
Mac.  If  that  had  been  the  case,  her  father  would 
never  have  brought  me  into  this  circumstance.    No, 
Lucy,  I  had  rather  die  than  be  false  to  thee. 

Lucy.  How  happy  am  I,  if  you  say  this  from  your 
heart ;  for  I  love  thee  so,  that  I  could  sooner  bearto 
see  thee  hanged,  than  in  the  arms  of  another. 
Mac.  But  couldst  thou  bear  to  see  me  hanged  ? 
Lucy.  Oh,  Macheath!  I  could  never  live  to  see 
that  day. 

Mac.  You  see,  Lucy,  in  the  account  of  love,  you 
are  in  my  debt.  Make  me,  if  possible,  love  thee 
more ;  and  let  me  owe  my  life  to  thee.  If  you 
refuse  to  assist  me,  Peachum  and  your  father  will 
immediately  put  me  beyond  all  means  of  escape. 

Lucy.  My  father,  I  know,  hath  been  drinking  hard 
with  the  prisoners,  and  I  fancy  he  is  now  taking  his 
nap  in  his  own  room  ;  if  I  can  procure  the  keys, 
shall  I  go  off  with  thee,  my  dear? 

Mac.  If  we  are  together,  'twill  be  impossible  to 
lie  concealed.  As  soon  as  the  search  begins  to  be 
a  little  cool,  I  will  send  to  thee ;  till  then,  my  heart 
is  thy  prisoner. 

Lucy.  Come  then,  my  dear  husband,  owe  thy  life 
to  me ;  and  though  you  love  me  not,  be  grateful. 
But  that  Polly  runs  in  my  head  strangely. 

Mac.  A  moment  of  time  may  make  us  unhappy 
for  ever. 


AIR.— Lucy. 

I  like  the  fox  shall  grieve, 

Whose  mate  hath  left  her  side  ; 

Whom  hounds  from  morn  to  eve, 
Chase  o'er  the  country  wide. 

Where  can  my  lover  hide  ? 

Where  cheat  the  weary  pack? 
If  love  be  not  his  guide, 

He  never  will  come  back. 


\_Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Newgate. 
Enter  LuCY  and  LocKlT. 
Lockit.  To  be  sure,  wench,  you  must  have  been 
aiding  and  abetting  to  help  him  to  this  escape  ! 

Lucy.  Sir,  here  hath  been  Peachum,  and  his 
daughter  Polly ;  and,  to  be  sure,  they  know  the 
ways  of  Newgate  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  born 
and  bred  in  the  place  all  their  lives.  Why  must  all 
your  suspicion  light  upon  me  1 

Lockit.  Lucy,  Lucy,  I  will  have  none  of  these 
shuffling  answers. 

Lucy.  Well  tben,  if  I  know  anything  of  him,  I 
wish  I  may  be  burned. 

Lockit.  Keep  your  temper,  Lucy,  or  I  shall  pro-i 
nounce  you  guilty. 

Lucy,  Keep  your's,  sir ;  I  do  wish  I  may  be 
burned,  I  do;  and  what  can  I  say  more  to  convince 
you? 

Lockit.  Did  he  tip  handsomely  ?  How  much  did 
he  come  down  with  ?  Come,  hussy,  don't  cheat  youi 
father,  and  I  shall  not  be  angry  with  you.  Perhaps 
you  have  made  a  better  bargain  with  him  than  1 
could  have  done.    How  much,  my  good  girll 

Lucy.  You  know,   sir,  I  am  fond  of  him,   and 

would  have  given  money  to  have  kept  him  with  me. 

Lockit.  Ah,  Lucy !  thy  education  might  havepul 

thee  more  upon  thy  guard :  for  a  girl,  in  the  bar  ol 

an  alehouse,  is  always  besieged. 

Lucy.  If  you  can  forgive  me,  sir,  I  will  make  a 
fair  confession ;  for,  to  be  sure,  he  hath  been  a 
most  barbarous  villain  to  me. 

Lockit.  And  so  you  have  let  him  escape,  hussy, 
have  you  ? 

Lucy.  When  a  womanloves,  a  kind  look,  a  tendei 
word,  can  persuade  her  to  anything,  and  I  could  aski 
no  other  bribe.  Notwithstanding  all  he  swore,  I  anj 
now  fully  convinced,  that  Polly  Peachum  is  actualljl 
his  wife.  Did  I  let  him  escape,  fool  that  I  was,  to  g<\ 
to  herl  Polly  will  wheedle  herself  into  his  money 
and  then  Peachum  will  hang  him,  and  cheat  us  both 
Lockit.  So  I  am  to  be  ruined,  because,  forsooth 
you  must  be  in  love  !     A  very  pretty  excuse. 

Lucy.  I  gave  him  his  life,  and  that  creature  en< 
joys  the  sweets  of  it.   Ungrateful  Macheath! 
AIR.— Lucy. 
My  love  is  all  madness  and  folly  ; 
Alone  I  lie. 
Toss,  tumble,  and  cry. 
What  a  happy  creature  is  Polly ! 
Was  e'e>such  a  wretch  as  I? 
With  rage  I  redden  like  scarlet. 
That  my  dear  inconstant  varlet. 
Stark  blind  to  my  charms, 
Is  lost  in  the  arms 
Of  that  jilt,  that  inveigling  harlot! 
Stark  blind  to  my  charms. 
Is  lost  in  the  arms 
Of  that  jilt,  that  inveigling  harlot ! 
This,  this  my  resenttnent  alarms. 

Lockit.  And  so,  after  all  this  mischief,  I  must  sta^ 
here  to  be  entertained  with  your  caterwauling 
Mistress  Puss?  Outof  my  sight,  wanton  strumpet 
You  shall  fast  and  mortify  yourself  into  reason 
with,  now  and  then,  a  little  handsome  discipline,  ti 
bring  you  to  your  senses.  Go !  [Exit  Lucy. 
Peachum,  then,  intends  to  outwit  me  in  this  afljiir 
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bat  I'll  be  even  with  him.  The  dog  is  leaky  in  his 
;liquor,  so  I'll  ply  hira  that  way,  get  the  secret  from 
him,  and  turn  this  affair  to  my  own  advantage. 
Lucy  ! 

Enter  LucY. 
Are  there  any  of  Peachum's  people  now  in  the  house? 
Lucy.  Filch,  sir,  is  drinking  a  quartern  of  strong 
I  waters,  in  the  next  room,  with  Black  Moll. 
i     Lockit.  Bid  him  come  to  me.  \_Exit  Lucy. 

'  Enter  FiLCH. 

Why,  boy ,  thou  lookest  as  if  thou  wert  half  starv  ed ; 
like  a  shotten  herring.    But,  boy,  canst  thou  tell  me 
where  thy  master  is  to  be  found  1 
I     Filch.  At  his  lock,  sir,  at  the  Crooked  Billet. 

JLocifcfi.  Very  well ;  I  have  nothing  more  with  you. 
•  {Exit  Filch.l  I'll  go  to  him  there,  for  I  have  many 
important  aflairs  to  settle  with  him,  and  in  the  way 
of  those  transactions,  I'll  artfully  get  into  his  secret ; 
so  that  Macheath  shall  not  remain  a  day  longer  out 
lof  my  clutches.  [^Exit. 

Enter  hvcy. 
Lucy.  Jealousy,  rage,  love,  and  fear,  are  at  once 
tearing  me  to  pieces.     How  am  I  weather-beaten 
and  shattered  with  distress! 

AIR.— Lucy. 

Fm  like  a  skiff  on  the  ocean  tost, 

Now  high.,  noio  low,  with  each  billow  borne, 

With  her  rudder  broke  and  her  anchor  lost, 
Deserted  and  all  forlorn. 

While  thus  I  lie  lolling  and  tossing  all  night, 

That  Polly  lies  sporting  on  seas  of  delight ! 
Revenge,  revenge,  revenge. 

Shall  appease  my  restless  sprite. 

I  have  the  ratsbane  ready.  But  say  I  were  to  be 
hanged,  I  never  could  be  hanged  for  anything 
that  would  give  me  greater  comfort  than  the 
poisoning  that  slut. 

Enter  Filch. 
Filch.  Madam,  here's  Miss  Polly  come  to  wait 
upon  you. 
Lucy.  Shew  her  in.  \_Exit  Filch. 

Enter  PoLLY. 
Dear  madam,  your  servant.  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
my  passion  when  I  was  so  happy  to  see  you  last.  I 
was  so  overrun  with  the  spleen,  that  I  was  perfectly 
out  of  myself;  and  really  when  one  hath  the  spleen, 
everything  is  to  be  excused  by  a  friend. 

AIR.— Lucy. 

WTien  a  wife's  in  the  pout, 
(j4s  she's  sometimes,  no  doubt,) 

The  good  husband,  as  meek  as  a  lamb. 
Her  vapours  to  still. 
First  grants  her  will, 
And  the  qvieting  draught  is  a  dram; 
Poor  man!  and  the  quieting  draught  is  a  dram. 

I  wish  all  our  quarrels  might  have  so  comfortable 
a  reconciliation. 

Polly.  I  have  no  excuse  for  my  own  behaviour, 
madam,  but  my  misfortunes ;  and  really,  madam, 
- 1  suffer  too  upon  your  account. 

Lucy.  But,  Miss  Polly;  in  the  way  of  friendship, 
will  you  give  me  leave  to  propose  a  glass  of  cordial 
to  you  ? 

Polly.  Strong  waters  are  apt  to  give  me  the  head- 
ache.   I  hope,  madam,  you  will  excuse  me. 

Lucy.  Not  the  greatest  lady  in  the  land  could 
have  better  in  her  closet  for  her  own  private  drink- 
ing.   You  seem  mighty  low  in  spirits,  my  dear. 

Polly.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  my  health  will  not 
allow  me  to  accept  of  your  olfer :  I  should  not  have 
left  you  in  the  rude  manner  I  did,  when  we  met 
last,  madam,  had  not  my  papa  hauled  me  away  so 
unexpectedly.  I  was  indeed  somewhat  provoked, 
and  perhaps  might  use  some  expressions  that  were 
disrespectful ;  but  really,  madam,  the  Captain  treat- 


ed me  with  so  much  contempt  and  cruelty,  that  I 
deserved  your  pity  rather  than  your  resentment. 

Lucy.  But  since  his  escape,  no  doubt,  all  matters 
are  made  up  again.  Ah !  Polly,  Polly !  'tis  I  am  the 
unhappy  wife,  and  he  loves  you  as  if  you  were  only 
his  mistress. 

Polly.  Sure,  madam,  you  cannot  think  me  so 
happy  as  to  be  the  object  of  your  jealousy  !  A  man 
is  always  afraid  of  a  woman  who  loves  him  too  well ; 
so  that  I  must  expect  to  be  neglected  and  avoided. 

Lucy.  Then  our  cases,  my  dear  Polly,  are  ex- 
actly alike  :  both  of  us,  indeed,  have  been  too  fond.a 
Indeed,  my  dear  Polly,  we  are  both  of  us  a  cup  too 
low ;  let  me  prevail  upon  you  to  accept  of  my  offer. 

AIR.— Lucy. 

Come,  sweet  lass. 

Let's  banish  sorrow 

Till  to-morrow  ; 
Come,  sweet  lass. 
Let's  take  a  chirping  glass. 

Wine  can  clear 
The  vapours  of  despair. 

And  make  us  light  as  air  ; 
Then  drink  and  banish  care, 

I  can't  bear,  child,  to  see  you  in  such  low  spirits ; 
and  I  must  persuade  you  to  what  I  know  will  do 
you  good.  lExit. 

Polly.  All  this  wheedling  of  Lucy  can't  be  for 
nothing — at  this  time  too,  when  I  know  she  hates 
me  !  The  dissembling  of  a  woman  is  always  the 
forerunner  of  mischief.  By  pouring  strong  waters 
down  my  throat,  she  thinks  to  pump  some  secrets 
out  of  me  :  I'll  be  upon  my  guard,  and  won't  taste 
a  drop  of  her  liquor,  I'm  resolved. 

Re-enter  LuCY,  with  strong  waters, 

Lucy.  Come,  Miss  Pollyi 

Polly.  Indeed,  child,  you  have  given  yourself 
trouble  to  no  purpose  ;  you  must,  my  dear,  excuse 
me. 

Lucy.  Really,  Miss  Polly,  you  are  as  squeam- 
ishly affected  about  taking  a  cup  of  strong  waters  as 
a  lady  before  company. 

Polly.  What  do  I  see  ?  Macheath  again  in  cus- 
tody !  Now  every  glimmering  of  happiness  is  lost ! 
{Drops  the  glass  of  liquor  on  the  ground.') 

Enter  LoCKiT,  Macheath,  Peachum,  and  Con- 
stables. 

Lockit.  Set  your  heart  at  rest,  Captain  :  you 
have  neither  the  chance  of  love  or  money  for  an- 
other escape,  for  you  are  ordered  to  be  called  down 
upon  your  trial  immediately. 

Peach.  Away,  hussies  !  This  is  not  a  time  for  a 
man  to  be  hampered  with  his  wives ;  you  see  the 
gentleman  is  in  chains  already. 

Lucy.  Oh,  husband,  husband !  my  heart  longed 
to  see  thee  ;  but  to  see  thee  thus  distracts  me ! 

Polly.  Will  not  my  dear  husband  look  upon  his 
Polly  T  why  hadst  thou  not  flown  to  me  for  protec- 
tion? With  me  thou  hadst  been  safe. 

DUETT.— Polly  atid  Lucy. 

Polly.  Hither,  dear  husband,  turn  your  eyes  ! 

Lucy.  Bestow  one  glance  to  cheer  me! 

Polly.  Think,  with  that  look,  thy  Polly  dies. 

Lucy.         Oh,  shun  me  not,  but  hear  me  ! 

Polly.  'Tis  Polly  sues. 

Lucy.  'Tis  Lucy  tpeaks. 

Polly.  Is  thus  true  love  requited? 

Lucy.  My  heart  is  bursting  ! 

Polly.  Mine  too,  breaks ! 

Lucy.  Must  I 

Polly.  Must  I  be  slighted  ? 

Mac.  Whatwould  you  have  me  say,  ladies?  You 
see  the  aflair  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  without  my 
disobliging  either  of  you. 

Peach.  But  the  settling  of  this  point.  Captain, 
might  prevent  a  lawsuit  between  your  two  ladies. 
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AIR.— Macheath. 
Which  way  shall  I  turn  me  ?  how  can  I  decide? 
Wives,  the  day  of  your  death,  are  as  fond  as  a  bride. 
One  wife's  too  much  for  most  husbands  to  hear, 
But  two  at  a  time,  there's  710  mortal  can  bear! 
This  way,  and  that  ivay,  and  which  way  I  will. 
What  would  comfort  the  one,  t'other  wife  would  take 
ill! 
Polly,  But  if  his  own  misfortunes  have  made  him 
insensible  to  mine,  a  father,  sure,  will  be  more  com- 
passionate.    Dear,  dear  sir !  sink  the  material  evi- 
dence, and  bring  him  off  at  his  trial.    Polly,  upon 
her  knees,  begs  it  of  you. 

AIR.— Polly. 

When  my  hero  in  court  appears, 

And  stands  arraign' d  for  his  life. 
Then  think  of  poor  Polly's  tears. 
For  ah!  poor  Polly's  his  wife. 
Like  the  sailor,  he  holds  up  his  hand, 

Distress'd  on  the  dashing  wave; 
To  die  a  dry  death  at  land 
Is  as  bad  as  a  watery  grave. 
And  alas,  poor  Polly ! 

Alack,  and  well-a-day  ! 
Before  I  toas  in  love. 

Oh,  ev'ry  month  was  May  ! 

Peach,  Set  your  heart  at  rest,  Polly  ;  your  hus- 
band is  to  die  to-day ;  therefore,  if  you  are  not  al- 
ready provided,  'tis  high  time  to  look  about  for 
another.     There's  comfort  for  you,  you  slut ! 

Lockit.  We  are  ready,  sir,  to  conduct  you  to  the 
Old  Bailey. 

AIR.— Macheath. 

The  charge  is  prepared,  the  lawyers  are  met, 
The  judges  all  ranged;  a  terrible  show! 

I  go  undismayed,  for  death  is  a  debt — 
A  debt  on  demand,  so  take  what  I  owe. 

Then,  farewell,  my  love  ;  dear  charmers,  adieu! 

Contented  I  die ;    tis  the  better  for  you. 

Here  ends  all  dispute,  for  the  rest  of  our  lives; 

For  this  way,  at  once,  I  please  all  my  wives. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  ready  to  attend  you. 

[_Exeunf, 
Scene  II. — Another  part  of  the  Prison. 
Dance  of  Prisoners  in  fetters. 

Scene  III. — The  condemned  Hold. 

Macheath  in  a  melancholy  posture. 

MEDLEY. 

Oh,  cruel,  cruel,  cruel  case  ! 

Must  I  suffer  this  disgrace  ? 

Of  all  the  friends  in  time  of  grief , 

When  threat'ning  death  looks  grimmer. 
Not  one  so  sure  can  bring  relief. 

As  this  best  friend,  a  brimmer.         (^Drinks,^ 

Since  I  must  swing,  I  scorn, —  /  scorn  to  wince  or 

whine:  (Rises,) 

But  now  again  my  spirits  sink, 

Fllraise  them  high  with  wine.      {Itrinks.') 

But  valour  the  stronger  grows. 

The  stronger  liquor  we're  drinking  ; 
And  how  can  we  feel  our  woes. 

When  we've  lost  the  trouble  of  thinking  ? 

{Drinks,) 
If  thus  a  man  can  die. 
Much  bolder  with  brandy. 

(Pours  out  a  bumper  of  brandy.) 
So  I  drink  off  this  bumper ;  and  now  I  can  stana 

the  test. 
And  my  comrades  shall  see  that  I  die  as  brave  as 
the  best.  (Drinks.) 

But  can  /  leave  my  pretty  hussies 
Without  one  tear  or  tender  sigh  ? 
Their  eyes,  their  lips,  their  busses. 
Recall  my  love : — A  h !  must  I  die  ? 
Since  laws  were  made  for  every  degree. 
To  curb  vice  in  others,  as  well  as  t»  me, 


I  wonder  we  ha'n't  better  company 

Upon  Tyburn  tree. 
But  gold  from  laiv  can  take  out  the  sting  ; 
And  if  rich  men,  like  us,  were  to  swing,  j 

'Twould  thin  the  land,  such  numbers  to  string       I 

C//jo«  Tyburn  tree,  ,    I 

Enter  Gaoler^ 
Gaoler.  Some  friends  of  your's,  Captain,  desire 
to  be  admitted  :  I  leave  you  together. 

Enter  Ben    Budge,  nnd  Mat-o'-the-Mint  ;  the 
Gaoler  searches  them,  and  exif. 

Mac.  For  having  broke  prison,  you  see,  gentle-  j 
men,  I  am  ordered  for  immediate  execution.  The  1 
sheriff's  officers,  I  believe,  are  now  at  the  door. 
That  Jemmy  Twitcher  should  'peach  me,  I  own, 
surprised  me.  'Tis  a  plain  proof  that  the  world  is 
all  alike,  and  that  even  our  gang  can  no  more  trust 
one  another  than  other  people  ;  therefore,  I  beg 
you,  gentlemen,  to  look  well  to  yourselves  ;  for,  in 
all  probability,  you  may  live  some  months  longer. 

Mat.    We  are  all  heartily  sorry,   Captain,   for 
your  misfortune  ;  but  'tis  what  we  must  all  come  to. 

Mac.  Peachum  and  Lockit,  you  know,  are  infa- 
mous scoundrels ;  their  lives  are  as  much  in  yonr  1 
power,  as  your's  are  in  their's.    Remember  your  1 
dying  friend; — 'lis  my  last  request:    bring  tliose 
villains  to  the  gallows  before  you,  and  I  am  satis- 

Ma*.  We'll  do  it.  [lied. 

Re-enter  Gaoler, 
Gaoler.  Miss  Polly  and  Miss   Lucy  entreat  a  1 
word  with  you.  [E.vif. 

Mac,  Gentlemen,  adieu ! 

[^Exeunt  Ben  Budge  and  Mat-o'-the  Mint. 

Enter  LuCY  and  PoLLY. 
Mac.  My  dear  Lucy !  my  dear  Polly !  whatso- 
ever hath  passed  between  us  is  now  at  an  end. 

TRIO. — Lucy,  Polly,  and  Macheath. 
Lucy.   Would  I  might  be  hang'd ! 
Polly.  And  I  would  so  too! 

Lucy.  To  he  hang' d  with  you. 
P0II3'.  My  dear,  with  you. 

Mac.  Oh,  leave  me,  thought!  I  fear — I  doubt! 

I  tremble — I  droop !  See  !  my  courage  is  out. 

(Turns  up  the  empty  bottle.) 
Lucy.  No  token  of  love  ? 
Mac.  See  !  my  courage  is  out. 

(Turns  up  the  empty  bottle.) 
Lucy.  No  token  of  love? 
Polly.  Adieu! 

Lucy.  Fareivell 

Mac.  But  hark!  I  hear  the  toll  of  the  bell. 

Re-enter  Gaoler. 
Gaoler.  Four  women  more,  Captain,  with  a  child 
a-piece. 

Mac.  Tell  the  sheriff's  officers  I  am  ready. 

[Exeunt, 
Mob.  (  Within.)  A  reprieve !  a  reprieve ! 

Re-enter  Macheath,  Polly,  Lucy,  <5'c. 
Mac.  Look  j'ou,  ladies,  we  will  have  no  contro- 
versy now, — and,  ladies,  I  hope  you  will  give  me 
leave  to  present  a  partner  to  each  of  you  ;  and,  for 
this  time,  I  take  Polly  for  mine  ; — and  for  life,  you 
slut,  for  we  are  really  mamed. 

FINALE. 

Tims  I  stand  like  the  Turk,  with  his  doxies  around. 
From  all  sides  their  glances  his  passion  confound; 
For  black,  brotmi,  and  fair,  his  inconstancy  burns,. 
And  the  different  beauties  subdue  him  by  turns: 
Each  calls  forth  her  charms,  to  provoke  his  desires. 
Though  willing  to  all,  with  but  one  he  retires  ; 
But  think  of  this  maxim,  and  put  off  all  sorrow. 
The  wretch  of  to-day  may  be  happy  to-morrow. 

CHORUS. 

Then  think  of  this  maxim,  and  cast  away  sorrow, 
The  wretch  of  to-day  may  be  happy  to-morrow. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  1. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dangle  at  breakfast, 
and  reading  newspapers. — Dangle  reading. 

'  Brutus  to  Lord  North.' — '  Letter  the  Second 
'  on  the  State  of  the  Army.'— Psha  !  '  To  the 
'  first  L  dash  D  of  the  A  dash  Y.' — '  Genuine 
'  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  St.  Kitt's.' — 'Coxheath 
'  intelligence.' — '  It  is  now  confidently   asserted 

•  that  Sir  Charles  Hardy'— Psha !— Nothing  but 
about  the  fleet  and  the  nation! — and  I  hate  all 
politics  but  theatrical  politics. — Where's  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle? 

Mrs.  D.     Yes,  that's  your  Gazette. 

Dan.     So,  here  we  have  it. — '  Theatrical  inlel- 

*  ligence  extraordinary, — We  hear  there  is  a  new 
'  tragedy  in  rehearsal  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  called 
'  the  Spanish  Armada,  said  to  be  written  by  Mr. 
'  Puff,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  theatrical 
'  world.  If  we  may  allow  ourselves  to  give  cre- 
'  dit  to  the  report  of  the  performers,  who,  truth 
'  to  say,  are  in  general  but  indifferent  judges, 
'  this  piece  abounds  with  the  most  striking  and  re- 
'  ceived  beauties  of  modern  composition.' — So,  I 
am  very  glad  my  friend  Puff's  tragedy  is  in  such 
forwardness.  Mrs.  Dangle,  my  dear,  yon  will  be 
very  glad  to  hear  that  Puff's  tragedy — 


Mrs.  D,  Lord !  Mr.  Dangle,  why  will  you 
plague  me  about  such  nonsense  ?  Now  the  plays 
are  begun,  I  shall  have  no  peace.  Isn't  it  suffi- 
cient to  make  yourself  ridiculous  by  your  passion 
for  the  theatre,  without  continually  teasing  me  to 
join  you  ?  Why  can't  you  ride  your  hobby-horse, 
without  desiring  to  place  me  on  a  pillion  behind 
you,  Mr.  Dangle? 

Dan.     Nay,  my  dear;  I  was  only  going  to  read — 

Mrs.  D.  No,  no  ;  you  will  never  read  any  thing 
that's  worth  listening  to:  you  hate  to  hear  about 
your  country ;  there  are  letters  every  day  with 
Roman  signatures,  demonstrating  the  certainty  of 
an  invasion,  and  proving  that  the  nation  is  utterly 
undone.  But  you  never  will  read  any  thing  to 
entertain  one. 

Dan.  What  has  a  woman  to  do  with  politics, 
Mrs.  Dangle? 

Mrs.  D .  And  what  have  you  to  do  with  the 
theatre,  Mr.  Dangle?  Why  should  you  affect  the 
character  of  a  critic  ?  I  have  no  patience  with  yon ! 
Haven't  you  made  yourself  the  jest  of  all  your 
acquaintance  by  your  interference  in  matters  where 
you  have  no  business?  Are  not  you  called  a  thea- 
trical quidnunc,  and  a  mock  Mascenas  to  second- 
hand  authors? 

Dan.  True ;  my  power  with  the  managers  is 
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pretty  notorious  ;  but  is  it  no  credit  to  have  appli- 
cations from  all  quarters  for  my  interest  ?  From 
lords  to  recommend  fiddlers,  from  ladies  to  get 
boxes,  from  authors  to  get  answers,  and  from 
actors  to  get  engagements  ? 

Mrs,  D.  Yes,  truly  ;  you  have  contrived  to  get 
a  share  in  all  the  plague  and  trouble  of  theatrical 
property,  without  the  profit,  or  even  the  credit  of 
the  abuse  that  attends  it. 

Dan.  I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Dangle,  you  are  no  loser 
by  it,  however;  you  have  all  the  advantages  of  it: 
mightn't  you,  last  winter,  have  had  the  reading  of 
the  new  pantomime  a  fortnight  previous  to  its  per- 
formance ?  And  doesn't  Mr.  Spring  let  you  take 
places  for  a  play  before  it  is  advertised,  and  set 
you  down  for  a  box  for  every  new  piece  through 
the  season?  And  didn't  my  friend,  Mr.  Smatter, 
dedicate  his  last  farce  to  you  at  my  particular 
request,  Mrs.  Dangle? 

Mrs.  v.  Yes  ;  but  wasn't  the  farce  damn'd, 
Mr.  Dangle?  And  to  be  sure,  it  is  extremely 
pleasant  to  have  one's  house  made  the  motley 
rendezvous  of  all  the  lacqueys  of  literature :  the 
very  high  'change  of  trading  authors  and  jobbing 
critics !  Yes,  my  drawing  room  is  an  absolute 
register-office  for  candidate  actors,  and  poets  with- 
out character.  Then  to  be  continually  alarmed 
with  misses  and  ma'ams  piping  hysteric  changes 
on  Juliets  and  Dorindas,  Pollys  and  Ophelias  ;  and 
the  very  furniture  trembling  at  the  probationary 
starts  and  unprovoked  rants  of  would-be  Richards 
and  Hamlets !  And  what  is  worse  than  all,  now 
that  the  manager  has  monopoliz'd  the  opera-house, 
haven't  we  the  Signors  and  Signoras  calling  here, 
sliding  their  smooth  semibreves,  and  gargling  glib 
divisions  in  their  outlandish  throats; — with  foreign 
emissaries  and  French  spies,  for  aught  I  know, 
disguised  like  fiddlers  and  figure  dancers  ! 

3an.     Mercy  !  Mrs.  Dangle  ! 

Mrs.  D.  And  to  employ  yourself  so  idly  at  such 
an  alarming  crisis  as  this  too,  when,  if  you  had 
the  least  spirit,  you  would  have  been  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  Westminster  associations ;  or  trailing  a 
volunteer  pike  in  the  Artillery  Ground.  ButyoU' — ■ 
o'my  conscience,  I  believe  if  theFrench  were  landed 
to-morrow,  your  first  enquiry  would  be,  whether 
they  had  brought  a  theatrical  troop  with  them. 

Dan.  Mrs.  Dangle,  it  does  not  signify.  I  say 
the  stage  is  '  the  miiTor  of  nature,'  and  the  actors 
are  '  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time;' 
— and  pray  what  can  a  man  of  sense  study  better  ? 
Besides,  you  will  not  easily  persuade  me  that  there 
is  no  credit  or  importance  in  being  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  critics,  who  take  upon  them  to  decide 
for  the  whole  town,  whose  opinion  and  patronage 
all  writers  solicit,  and  whose  recommendation  no 
manager  dares  reluse ! 

Mrs.  D.  Ridiculous !  Both  managers  and  authors 
of  the  least  merit  laugh  at  your  pretensions.  The 
public  is  their  critic,  without  whose  fair  approba- 
tion they  know  no  play  can  rest  on  the  stage,  and 
with  whose  applause  they  welcome  such  attacks  as 
your's,  and  laugh  at  tlie  malice  of  them,  where 
they  can't  at  the  wit. 

Dan.     Very  well,  madam  ;  very  well. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv,    Mr.  Sneer,  sir,  to  wait  on  you. 

Dan.  O!  shew  Mr.  Sneer  up.  [Exit  Servant."] 
Plague  on't,  now  we  must  appear  loving  and  affec- 
tionate, or  Sneer  will  hitch  us  into  a  story. 

Mrs.  D.  With  all  my  heart ;  you  can't  be  more 
ridiculous  than  you  are. 

Dan.    You  are  enough  to  provoke-— 

Enter  SNEER. 

Ha!  my  dear  Sneer,  I  am  vastly  glad  to  see 
you.     My  dear,  Tiere's  Mr.  Sneer. 


Mrs,  D.     Good  morning  to  yon,  sir, 

Dan.  Mrs.  Dangle  and  I  have  been  diverting 
ourselves  with  the  papers.  Pray,  Sneer,  won't  you 
go  to  Drury-lane  theatre  the  first  night  of  Puff's 
tragedy  ? 

Sneer.  Yes ;  but  I  suppose  one  shan't  be  able 
to  get  in  ;  for  on  the  first  night  of  a  new  piece  they  . 
always  fill  the  house  with  orders  to  support  it. 
But  here.  Dangle,  I  have  brought  you  two  pieces, 
one  of  which  yon  must  exe^t  yourself  to  make  the 
managers  accept ;  I  can  tell  you  that ;  for  'tis  i 
written  by  a  person  of  consequence. 

Dan.     So  !  now  my  plagues  are  beginning. 

Sneer.     Ay  !  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  now  you'll  be 
happy.     Why,  my  dear  Dangle,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  how  you  enjoy  your  volunteer  fatigue,  and  I 
your  solicited  solicitations. 

Dan.     It's  a  great  trouble; — yet,    egad!    it's  ' 
pleasant  too.     Why,  sometimes  of  a  morning,  I 
have  a  dozen  people  call  on  me  at  breakfast  time,  , 
whose  faces  I  never  saw  before,  nor  ever  desire ''. 
to  see  again. 

Sneer.    That  must  be  very  pleasant  indeed  !  ^ 

Dan.     And  not  a  week  but  I  receive  fifty  letters,  , 
and  not  a  line  in  them  about  any  business  of  my 
own. 

Sneer.    An  amusing  correspondence ! 

Dan.  (Reading.^  '  Bursts  into  tears,  and  exit.'  ' 
What  is  this?  a  tragedy? 

Sneer.     No,    that  s  a  genteel   comedy  ;    not  a  : 
translation,    only  taken    from   the  French ;    it  is  ^ 
written  in  a  style  which  they  have  lately  tried  to  i 
run  down  ;  the  true  sentimental,  and  nothing  ridi- 
culous in  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Mrs.  D.  Well,  if  they  had  kept  to  that,  I 
should  not  have  been  such  an  enemy  to  the  stage  ; 
there  was  some  edification  to  be  got  from  those 
pieces,  Mr.  Sneer. 

Sneer.    I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  Mrs.  Dangle; 
the  theatre,  in  proper  hands,  might  certainly  be  ' 
made  the  school  of  morality ;  but  now,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it,  people  seem  to  go  there  principally  for 
their  entertainment. 

Mrs.  D.  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  credit 
of  the  rnanagers  to  have  kept  it  in  the  other  line. 

Sneer.     Undoubtedly,    madam ;    and   hereafter, 
perhaps,  to  have  it  recorded,  that  in  the  midst  of 
a  luxurious  and  dissipated  age,  they  preserved  two  i 
houses  in  the  capital,  where  the  conversation  waa  . 
always  moral,  at  least,  if  not  entertaining  ! 

Dan.     Now,  egad  !  I  think  the  worst  alteration  i 
is  in  the  nicely  of  the  audience.     No  double  en-  ■ 
tendre.no  smart inuendo,  admitted;  even  Vanbrugh  i 
and  Congreve  obliged  to  undergo  a  bungling  refor- 
mation ! 

Sneer.  Yes  ;  and  our  prudery  in  this  respect  is  i 
just  on  a  par  with  the  artificial  bashfiilness  of  d.  i 
courtesan,  who  increases  the  blush  upon  her  cheek  in  i 
an  exact  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  her  modesty.  . 

Dan.  Sneer  can't  even  give  the  public  a  good  i 
word! — But  what  have  we  here?  This  seems  a  i 
very  odd — 

Sneer.  O !  that's  a  comedy,  on  a  very  new  i 
plan  ;  replete  with  wit  and  mirth,  yet  of  a  most  I 
serious  moral !  You  see  it  is  called  "  the  Reformed  ' 
Housebreaker ;"  where,  by  the  mere  force  of ' 
humour,  housebreaking  is- put  into  so  ridiculous 
a  light,  that  if  the  piece  has  its  proper  run,  I  have  ■ 
no  doubt  but  that  bolts  and  bars  will  be  entirely  ; 
useless  by  the  end  of  the  season. 

Dan.    Egad !  this  is  new,  indeed  ! 

Sneer.  Yes  ;  it  is  written  by  a  particular  friend  i 
of  mine,  who  has  discovered  that  the  follies  and 
foiblesof  society  are  subjects  unworthy  the  notice  of 
the  comic  muse,  who  should  be  taught  to  stoop  only  i 
at  the  greater  vices  and  blacker  crimes  of  humanity ; 
— gibbeting  capital  offences  in  five  acts,  and  pillory- 
ing petty  larcenies  in  two.    In  short,  his  idea  ift  < 
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to  dramatize  the  penal  laws,  and  make  the  stage  a 
court  of  ease  to  the  Old  Bailey. 
Dan.    It  is  truly  moral. 

Enter  Servant, 

Serv.     Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  sir. 

Dan.  Beg  him  to  walk  up.  [Exit  Servant.'] 
Now,  Mrs.  Dangle,  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  is  an 
iauthor  to  your  own  taste. 

Mrs.  D.  I  confess  he  is  a  favourite  of  mine, 
because  every  body  else  abuses  him. 

Sneer.  Very  much  to  the  credit  of  your  charity, 
madam,  if  not  of  your  judgment. 

Dan.  But  egad!  he  allows  no  merit  to  any 
iauthor  but  himself;  that's  the  truth  on't; — though 
he's  my  friend. 

Sneer.  Never.  He  is  as  envious  as  an  old  maid 
yergiug  on  the  desperation  of  six-and-thirty  :  and 
then  the  insidious  humility,  with  which  he  seduces 
you  to  give  a  free  opinion  on  any  of  his  works,  can 
be  exceeded  only  by  the  petulant  arrogance  with 
which  he  is  sure  to  reject  your  observations, 

Dan.     Very  true,  egad! — though  he's  my  friend. 

Sneer.  Then  his  affected  contempt  of  all  news- 
paper strictures  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he 
is  the  sorest  man  alive,  and  shrinks  like  scorched 
parchment  from  the  fiery  ordeal  of  true  criticism  : 
yet  is  he  so  covetous  of  popularity,  that  he  had 
rather  be  abused  than  not  mentioned  at  all, 

Dan.  There's  no  denying  it ; — though  he  is  my 
friend. 

Sneer.  You  have  read  the  tragedy  he  has  just 
finished,  haven't  you  ? 

Dan.    O  yes  !     He  sent  it  to  me  yesterday. 

Sneer.  Well,  and  you  think  it  execrable,  don't 
you? 

Dan.  Why,  between  ourselves,  egad  !  I  must 
own, — though  he's  my  friend, — that  it  is  one  of 
the  most — He's  here ! — {A  side.^ — finished  and  most 
\  admirable  perform 

SirF.  (  Without)  Mr,  Sneer  with  him,  did  you  say  ? 

Enter  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary. 

ij  Dan.  Ah,  my  dear  friend ! — Egad!  we  were  just 
I  speaking  of  your  tragedy.  Admirable,  Sir  Fretful, 
admirable  ! 

Sneer.  You  never  did  any  thing  beyond  it.  Sir 
1  Fretful, — never  in  your  life. 

Sir  F.  You  make  me  extremely  happy;  for, 
without  a  compliment,  my  dear  Sneer,  there  is'nt 
a  man  in  the  world  whose  judgment  I  value  as  I  do 
your's  ; — and  Mr.  Bangle's, 

Mrs.  D.  They  are  only  laughing  at  you,  Sir 
Fretful ;  for  it  was  but  just  now  that — 

Dan.  Mrs,  Dangle !— Ah !  Sir  Fretful,  you 
Itnow  Mrs.  Dangle,  My  friend  Sneer  was  rally- 
ing just  now.  He  knows  how  she  admires  you, 
and — 

Sir  F.     O  Lord !  I  am  sure  Mr,  Sneer  has  more 

taste  and  sincerity  than  to — .A  d d  double-faced 

fellow  I     (Aside.) 

Dan.  Yes,  yes,' — Sneer  will  jest,  but  a  better 
humour' d^ 

Sir  F.     O  !  I  know. 

Dan.  He  has  a  ready  turn  for  ridicule,  his  wit 
costs  him  nothing. 

Sir  F,  No,  egad !  or  I  should  wonder  how 
be  came  by  it.    (Aside.) 

Mrs.  D.  Because  his  jest  is  always  at  the 
expense  of  his  friend. 

Dan.  But,  Sir  Fretful,  have  you  sent  your 
play  to  the  managers  yet?  or  can  I  be  of  any 
service  to  you  ? 

Sir  F.  No,  no,  I  thank  you ;  I  believe  the 
piece  had  sufficient  recommendation  with  it.  I 
thank  you  though — I  sent  it  to  the  manager  of 
Covent  Garden  theatre  this  morning. 

Sneer.    I  should   have   thought  now,    that  it 


might  have  been  caBt  (as  the  actors  call  it)  better 
at  Drury  Lane. 

Sir  F.  O  lud !  no^ — never  send  a  play  there 
while  I  live.     Hark  ye  !     (^]Vhis})ers  Sneer.) 

Sneer.     Writes  himself! — I  know  he  does — 

Sir  F.  1  say  nothing — I  take  away  from  no 
man's  merit — am  hurt  at  no  man's  good  fortune.  I 
say  nothing — but  this  I  wdll  say — through  all  my 
knowledge  of  life,  I  have  observed — that  there  is 
not  a  passion  so  strongly  rooted  in  the  human  heart 
as  envy ! 

Sneer.  I  believe  you  have  reason  for  what  you 
say,  indeed. 

Sir  F.  Besides,  I  can  tell  you  it  is  not  always 
so  safe  to  leave  a  play  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
write  themselves. 

Sneer.  What !  they  may  steal  from  them,  eh? 
my  dear  Plagiary? 

Sir  F.  Steal !— to  be  sure  they  may  ;  and  egad! 
serve  your  best  thoughts  as  gipsies  do  stolen  chil- 
dren, disfigure  them  to  make  'em  pass  for  their 
own. 

Sneer.  But  your  present  work  is  a  sacrifice  to 
Melpomene  ;  and  he,  you  know,  never — 

Sir  F.  That's  no  security.  A  dext'rous  pla- 
giarist may  do  anything.  Why,  sir,  for  aught  I 
know,  he  might  take  out  some  of  the  best  things 
in  my  tragedy,  and  put  them  into  his  own  comedy. 

Sneer.     That  might  be  done,  I  dare  be  sworn. 

Sir  F.  And  then,  if  such  a  person  gives  you  the 
least  hint  or  assistance,  he  is  devilish  apt  to  take 
the  merit  of  the  whole, 

Dan.     If  it  succeeds. 

Sir  F.  Ay ! — but  with  regard  to  this  piece, 
I  think  I  caii  hit  that  gentleman,  for  I  can  safely 
swear  he  never  read  it. 

Sneer.   I'll  tell  you  how  you  may  hurt  him  more. 

SirF.     How? 

Sneer.     Swear  he  wrote  it. 

Sir  F.  Plague  on't  now.  Sneer ;  I  shall  take  it 
ill,  I  believe  you  want  to  take  away  my  character 
as  an  author ! 

Sneer.  Then  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be  very 
much  obliged  to  me. 

Sir  F.     Eh !— sir  I 

Dan.  O  !  you  know,  he  never  means  what  he 
says, 

.Sic  F.     Sincerely  then,  you  do  like  the  piece  ? 

Sneer.     Wonderfully ! 

Sir  F.  But  come  now,  there  must  be  something 
that  you  think  might  be  mended,  eh  ?  Mr.  Dangle, 
has  nothing  struck  you? 

Dan.  Why  faith,  it  is  but  an  ungracious  thing 
for  the  most  part  to — 

Sir  F.  With  most  authors  it  is  just  so  indeed ; 
they  are  in  general  strangely  tenacious  ;  but,  for 
my  part,  I  am  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  a 
judicious  critic  points  out  any  defect  to  me ;  for 
what  is  the  purpose  of  showing  a  work  to  a  friend, 
if  jou  don't  mean  to  profit  by  his  opinion? 

Sneer.  Very  true.  Why  then,  though  I  seri- 
ously admire  the  piece  upon  the  whole,  yet  there 
is  one  small  objection,  which,  if  you'll  give  ma 
leave,  I'll  mention. 

Sir  F.     Sir,  you  can't  oblige  me  more. 

Sneer.    I  think  it  wants  incident. 

Sir  F.  Good  God  I — you  surprise  me ! — wants 
incident ! 

Sneer.  Yes ;  I  own  I  think  the  incidents  are 
too  few. 

Sir  F.  Good  God!  Believe  me,  Mr.  Sneer, 
there  is  no  person  for  whose  judgment  I  have  a 
more  implicit  deference,  but  I  protest  to  yon, 
Mr,  Sneer,  I  am  only  apprehensive  that  the  inci- 
dents are  too  crowded.  My  dear  Dangle,  how 
does  it  strike  you? 

Dan.  Really,  I  can't  agree  with  my  iriend 
Sneer.    I  think  the  plot  quite  sufficient ;  and  the 
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four  first  acts  by  many  degrees  the  best  I  ever  read 
or  saw  in  my  life.  It  I  might  venture  to  suggest 
anything,  it  is  that  the  interest  rather  falls  off  in 
the  fifth. 

Sir  F,     Rises,  I  believe  you  mean,  sir. 
Dan,    No  ;  I  don't  upon  my  word. 
Sir  F.    Yes,  yes,   you  do  upon  my  soul  ;■ — 'it 
certainly  don't  fall  off,  I  assure  you;   no,  no,  it 
don't  fall  off. 

Dan,  Now,  Mrs.  Dangle,  did'nt  you  say  it 
struck  you  in  the  same  light  ? 

Mrs,  D.  No,  indeed,  I  did  not : — I  did  not  see 
a  fault  in  any  part  of  the  play,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end. 

Sir  F,  Upon  my  soul,  the  women  are  the  best 
judges  after  all ! 

Mrs,  D,  Or  if  I  made  any  objection,  I  am  sure 
it  was  to  nothing  in  the  piece ;  but  that  I  was  afraid 
it  was,  on  the  whole,  a  little  too  long. 

Sir  F.  Pray,  madam,  do  you  speak  as  to  dura- 
tion of  time ;  or  do  you  mean  that  the  story  is 
tediously  spun  out  ? 

Mrs.  D.  O  lud  !  no.  I  speak  only  with  refer- 
ence to  the  usual  length  of  acting  plays. 

Sir  F,  Then  I  am  very  happy,— very  happy  in- 
deed,— ^because  the  play  is  a  short  play,  a  remark- 
ably short  play  : —  I  should  not  venture  to  differ 
with  a  lady  on  a  point  of  taste ;  but,  on  these  occa- 
sions, the  watch,  you  know,  is  the  critic. 

Mrs,  D.  Then,  I  suppose,  it  must  have  been 
Mr.  Dangle's  drawling  manner  of  reading  it  to  me. 
Sir  F,  O  !  if  Mr,  Dangle  read  it !  that's  quite 
another  affair; — ^but  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Dangle, 
the  first  evening  you  can  spare  me  three  hours  and 
a  half,  I'll  undertake  to  read  you  the  whole  from 
beginning  to  end,  with  the  prologue  and  epilogue, 
and  allow  time  for  the  music  between  the  acts. 
Mrs.  D.     I  hope  to  see  it  on  the  stage  next. 

fiExit, 
Dan.    Well,  Sir  Fretful,  I  wish  yon  may  be  able 
to  get  rid  as  easily  of  the  newspaper  criticisms  as 
you  do  of  our's. 

Sir  F,  The  newspapers ! — sir,  they  are  the 
most  viUanous — ^licentious — abominable — infernal 
. — ^not  that  I  ever  read  them — no — I  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  look  into  a  newspaper. 

Dan,  You  are  quite  right ;  for  it  certainly  must 
hurt  an  author  of  delicate  feelings  to  see  the  liber- 
ties they  take. 

Sir  F.  No  ;  quite  the  contrary  ;  their  abuse  is, 
in  fact,  the  best  panegyric ;  I  like  it  of  all  things. 
■ — An  author's  reputation  is  only  in  danger  from 
their  support. 

Sneer.    Why,  that's  true  ;  and  that  attack  now 
on  you  the  other  day — 
Sir  F.    What?  where? 

Dan,  Ay  !  you  mean  in  a  paper  of  Thursday ; 
it  was  completely  ill-natured,  to  be  sure. 

Sir  F,  O  !  so  much  the  better ;  ha !  ha !  ha ! — 
I  wou'dn't  have  it  otherwise. 

Dan.    Certainly  it  is  only  to  be  laughed  at;  for^ — 
Sir  F.    You  don't  happen  to  recollect  what  the 
fellow  said,  do  you  ? 

Sneer.  Pray,  Dangle  ;• — Sir  Fretful  seems  a 
little  anxious — 

Sir  F.  O  lud,  no ! — anxious, — not  I,' — not  the 
least. — I — ^but  one  may  as  well  hear,  you  know. 

Dan.  Sneer,  do  you  recollect? — Make  out  some- 
thing,    {Aside.) 

Sneer.  I  will.  (To  Dangle.)  Yes,  yes,  I  remem- 
ber perfectly. 

Sir  F.  Well,  and  pray  now; — not  that  it  sig- 
nifies ;■ — 'What  might  the  gentleman  say? 

Sneer.     Why,  he  roundly  asserts  that  you  have 
not  the  slightest  invention,  or  original  genius  what- 
ever ;  though  you  are  the  greatest  traducer  of  all 
other  authors  living. 
Sir  F.    Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  good ! 


Sneer.  That  as  to  comedy,  you  have  not  one  idea 
of  your  own,  he  believes,  even  in  your  common- 
place book,  where  stray  jokes  and  pilfered  wit- 
ticisms are  kept  with  as  much  method  as  the  ledger 
of  the  lost  and  stolen  office. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  pleasant ! 
Sneer,  Nay,  that  you  are  so  unlucky  as  not 
to  have  the  skill  even  to  steal  with  taste : — 'but 
that  you  glean  from  the  refuse  of  obscure  volumes, 
where  more  judicious  plagiarists  have  been  before 
you ;  so  that  the  body  of  your  work  is  a  composi- 
tion of  dregs  and  sediments,  like  a  bad  tavern's 
worst  wine. 

Sir  F.     Ha,  ha  ! 

Sneer.  In  your  more  serious  efforts,  he  says, 
your  bombast  would  be  less  intolerable,  if  the 
thoughts  were  ever  suited  to  the  expression  ;  but 
the  homeliness  of  the  sentiment  stares  through  th» 
fantastic  incumbrance  of  its  fine  language,  like  a 
clown  in  one  of  the  new  uniforms. 

Sir  F.     Ha,  ha ! 

Sneer.  That  your  occasional  tropes  and  flowers 
suit  the  general  coarseness  of  your  style,  as  tam- 
bour sprigs  would  a  ground  of  linsey-woolsey ; 
while  your  imitations  of  Shakspeare  resemble  the 
mimicry  of  Falstaft"'s  page,  and  are  about  as  near  i 
the  standard  of  the  original. 

SirF.    Hal- 
Sneer.    In  short,  that  even  the  finest  passages  '■ 
you  steal  are  of  no  service  to  you  ;  for  the  poverty  ) 
of  your  own  language  prevents  their  assimilating  } 
so  that  they  lie  on  the  surface  like  lumps  of  marl 
on  a  barren  moor,  encumbering  what  it  is  not  in  i 
their  power  to  fertilize. 

Sir  F.  {After  great  agitation.)  Now,  another  i 
person  would  be  vex'd  at  this. 

Sneer.  Oh  !  but  I  wou'dn't  have  told  you,  only 
to  divert  you. 

Sir  F,  1  know  it.  I  am  diverted  ; — ha,  ha ! — 
ha ! — not  the  least  invention  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  very 
good ! — very  good ! 

Sneer.    Yes, — no  genius !  ha  !  ha !  ha ! 

Dan,  A  severe  rogue!  ha!  ha!  ha!  but  yon 
are  quite  right.  Sir  Fretful,  never  to  read  suchi 
nonsense. 

Sir  F.  To  be  sure  ; — for  if  there  is  any  thing  to ' 
one's  praise,  it  is  a  foolish  vanity  to  be  gratified 
at  it ;  and  if  it  is  abuse, — why  one  is  always  sure  t 

to  hear  of  it  from  some  d d  good-natured  friend  i 

or  other ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Puff,  sir,  has  sent  word  that  the 
last  rehearsal  is  to  be  this  morning,  and  he'll  call 
on  you  presently. 

Dan.  That's  true  :  I  shall  certainly  be  at  home. 
[^Exit  Servant.']     Now,  Sir  Fretful,  if  you  have  ft  • 
mind  to  have  justice   done  you  in  the   way  ofii 
answer,  egad !  Mr,  Puff's  your  man. 

Sir  F.  Psha  !  sir,  why  should  I  wish  to  have 
it  answered,  when  I  tell  you  I  am  pleased  at  it? 

Dan.  Time,  I  had  forgotten  that.  But  I  hope 
you  are  not  fretted  at  what  Mr.  Sneer — • 

Sir  F,  Zounds !  no,  Mr.  Dangle ;  don't  I  telln 
you  these  things  never  fret  me  in  the  least?  j 

Dan,    Nay,  I  only  thought —  j 

Sir  F,    And  let  me  tell  you,   Mr,  Dangle,  'tiaii 

d 'd  aftronting  in  you  to  suppose  that  I  am  hurt|l 

when  I  tell  you  I  am  not. 

Sneer.    But  why  so  warm.  Sir  Fretful  ? 

Sir  F.  Gadslife !  Mr.  Sneer,  you  are  as  absardi 
as  Dangle  ;  how  often  must  I  repeat  it  to  you,  that' 
nothing  can  vex  me  but  your  supposing  it  possible 
for  me  to  mind  the  danin'd  nonsense  you  have  been 
repeating  to  me ; — and  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  con«i 
tinueto  believe  this,  you  must  mean  to  insult  me, 
gentlemen ;  and  then  your  disrespect  will  affect  me 
no   more  than  the   newspaper  criticisms;  and  I 
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shall  treat  it — with  exactly  the  same  oaim  iDdifPer- 
eoce  and  philosophic  contempt  j — and  so,  your 
servant.  [JExit. 

Sneer.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  poor  sir  Fretful !  Now 
will  he  go  and  vent  his  philosophy  in  anonymous 
abuse  of  all  modern  critics  and  authors.  But,  Dan- 
gle, you  must  get  your  friend  PuflF  to  take  me  to 
the  rehearsal  of  his  tragedy. 

Dan,  I'll  answer  for't,  he'll  thank  you  for 
desiring  it. 

iSneer.    J  am  at  your  disposal  the  whole  morning. 

Dan,  I'faith,  Sneer,  though,  I  am  afraid  we 
were  a  little  too  severe  on  Sir  Fretful;  though 
he  is  my  friend. 

Sneer.  Why,  'tis  certain,  that  unnecessarily  to 
mortify  the  vanity  of  any  writer,  is  a  cruelty  which 
mere  dulness  never  can  deserve  ;  but  where  a  base 
and  personal  malignity  usurps  the  place  of  literary 
emulation,  the  aggressor  deserves  neither  quarter 
nor  pity. 

~         That's  true,  egad!  though  he's  my  friend! 

Re-enter  Servant. 
Mr.  Puff,  sir.  [Exit. 

My  dear  Puff! 

Enter  PCFF. 
My  dear  Dangle,  how  is  it  with  you  ? 
Mr.  Sneer,  give  me  leave  to  introduce 
Mr.  Puff  to  you. 

Puff.  Mr.  Sneer  is  this  ?  Sir,  he  is  a  gentleman 
whom  I  have  long  panted  for  the  honour  of  knowing ; 
a  gentleman  whose  critical  talents  and  transcendent 
judgment — 

Sneer.     Dear  sir — 

Dan.  Nay,  don't  be  modest.  Sneer;  my  friend 
Puff  only  talks  to  you  in  the  style  of  his  profession. 

Sneer.    His  profession ! 

Puff.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  make  no  secret  of  the  trade 
I  follow.  Among  friends  and  brother  authors, 
Dangle  knows  I  love  to  be  frank  on  the  subject, 
and  to  advertise  myself  viva  voce.  I  am,  sir,  a 
practitioner  in  panegyric;  or,  to  speak  more  plainly, 
a  professor  of  the  art  of  puffing,  at  your  service, 
or  anybody  else's. 

Sneer.  Sir,  yon  are  very  obliging.  I  believe, 
Mr.  Puff,  I  have  often  admired  your  talents  in  the 
daily  prints. 

Puff.  Yes,  sir ;  I  flatter  myself  I  do  as  much 
business  in  that  way,  as  any  six  of  the  fraternity  in 
town.  Devilish  hard  work  all  the  summer,  friend 
Dangle !  Never  worked  harder !  But,  harkye ! — 
the  winter  managers  were  a  little  sore,  I  believe. 

Dan.    No  :  I  believe  they  took  it  all  in  good  part. 

Puff.  Ay  ! — then  that  must  have  been  affecta- 
tion in  them ;  for,  egad  !  there  were  some  of  the 
attacks  which  there  was  no  laughing  at ! 

Sneer.  Ay  !  the  humorous  ones  ;  but  I  should 
think,  Mr.  Puff,  that  authors  would  in  general  be 
able  to  do  this  sort  of  work  for  themselves. 

Puff.  Why,  yes  ;  but  in  a  clumsy  way.  Besides, 
we  look  on  that  as  an  encroachment,  and  so  take 
the  opposite  side.  I  dare  say  now  you  conceive 
half  the  very  civil  paragraphs  and  advertisements 
you  see,  to  be  written  by  the  parties  concerned,  or 
their  friends  ?  No  such  thing :  nine  out  of  ten, 
manufactured  by  me  in  the  way  of  business. 

Sneer.    Indeed ! 

Puff.  Even  the  auctioneers  now — the  auction- 
eers I  say,  though  the  rogues  have  lately  got  some 
credit  for  their  language — not  an  article  of  the 
merit  their's!  Take  them  out  of  their  pulpits, 
and  they  are  as  dull  as  catalogues !  No,  sir ; 
'twas  I  first  enriched  their  style  ;  'twas  I  first  taught 
them  to  crowd  their  advertisements  with  pane- 
gjTical  superlatives,  each  epithet  rising  above  the 
other — like  the  bidders  in  their  own  auction-rooms ! 
From  me  they  learned  to  inlay  their  phraseology 
with  Tftriegated  chips  of  exotic  metaphor : — ^by  me, 


too,  their  inventive  faculties  were  called  forth.  Yes, 
sir,  by  me  they  were  instructed  to  clothe  ideal  walls 
with  gratuitous  fruits ;  to  insinuate  obsequious 
rivulets  into  visionary  groves  ;  to  teach  courteous 
shrubs  to  nod  their  approbation  of  the  grateful  soil  ; 
or,  on  emergencies,  to  raise  upstart  oaks,  where 
there  never  had  been  an  acorn  ;  to  create  a  delight- 
ful vicinage  without  the  assistance  of  a  neighbour; 
or  fix  the  temple  of  Hygeia  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire ! 

Dan,  I  am  sure  you  have  done  them  infinite 
service ;  for  now,  when  a  gentleman  is  ruined,  he 
parts  with  his  house  with  some  credit. 

Sneer.  Service!  If  they  had  any  gratitude, 
they  would  erect  a  statue  to  him ;  they  would 
figure  him  as  a  presiding  Mercury,  the  god  of  traffic 
and  fiction,  with  a  hammer  in  his  liand  instead  of  a 
caduceus.  But  pray,  Mr,  Puff,  what  first  put  you 
on  exercising  your  talents  in  this  way  ? 

Puff.  Egad !  sir,  sheer  necessity — the  proper 
parent  of  an  art  so  nearly  allied  to  invention.  Yoa 
must  know,  Mr.  Sneer,  that  from  the  first  time  I 
tried  my  hand  at  an  advertisement,  my  success 
was  such,  that  for  some  time  after,  I  led  a  most 
extraordinary  life  indeed ! 

Sneer.    How,  pray  ? 

Puff.  Sir,  I  supported  myself  two  years  entirely 
by  my  misfortunes. 

Sneer.     By  your  misfortunes  1 

Puff.  Yes,  sir ;  assisted  by  a  long  sickness, 
and  other  occasional  disorders ;  and  a  very  com- 
fortable living  I  had  of  it. 

Sneer.  From  sickness  and  misfortunes !  You 
practised  as  a  doctor  and  attorney  at  once  ? 

Puff',  No,  egad!  both  maladies  and  miseries 
were  my  own. 

Sneer.     Eh  !  what  the  plague  ! 

Dan.     'Tis  true,  i'faith. 

Puff.  Harkye  ! — By  advertisements — '  To  the 
'  charitable  and  humane!'  and  '  To  those  whom 
'  Providence  hath  blessed  with  affluence !' 

Sneer.     Oh !  I  understand  you. 

Puff.  And,  in  truth,  I  deserved  what  I  got; 
for  I  suppose  never  man  went  through  such  a  series 
of  calamities  in  the  same  space  of  time  !  Sir,  I 
was  five  times  made  a  bankrupt,  and  reduced  from 
a  state  of  affluence,  by  a  train  of  unavoidable  mis- 
fortunes !  Then,  sir,  though  a  very  industrious 
tradesman,  I  was  twice  burnt  out,  and  lost  my 
little  all,  both  times !  I  lived  upon  those  fires  a 
month.  I  soon  after  was  confined  by  a  most  excru- 
ciating disorder,  and  lost  the  use  of  my  limbs.! 
That  told  very  well;  for  I  had  the  case  strongly 
attested,  and  went  about  to  collect  the  subscriptions 
myself. 

Dan.  Egad  !  I  believe  that  was  when  you  first 
called  on  me — 

Puff.  In  November  last? — O  no  !  I  was.  at 
that  time  a  dose  prisoner  in  the  Marshalsea,  for  a 
debt  benevolently  contracted  to  serve  a  friend.  I 
was  afterwards  twice  tapped  for  a  dropsy,  which 
declined  into  a  very  profitable  consumption.  I 
was  then  reduced  to — O  no — then,  I  became  a 
widow  with  six  helpless  children, — after  having 
had  eleven  husbands  pressed,  and  being  left  every 
time  eight  mouths  gone  with  child,  and  without 
money  to  get  me  into  an  hospital. 

Sneer.  And  you  bore  all  with  patience,  I  make 
no  doubt? 

Puff.  Why,  yes,  though  I  made  some  occasional 
attempts  at  felo  de  se  ;  but  as  I  did  not  find  those 
rash  actions  answer,  I  left  off  killing  myself  very 
soon.  Well,  sir,  at  last,  what  with  bankruptcies, 
fires,  gouts,  dropsies,  imprisonments,  and  other 
valuable  calamities,  having  got  together  a  pretty 
handsome  sum,  I  determined  to  quit  a  business 
which  had  always  gone  rather  against  my  conscience, 
and  in  a  more  liberal  way,  »till  to  indulge  my  t«le«ts 
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for  fiction  and  embellishment,  through  my  favourite 
channels  of  dinrnal  uommunication ;  and  so,  sir, 
you  have  my  history. 

Sneer.  Most  obligingly  communicative  indeed  ; 
and  your  confession,  if  published,  might  certainly 
serve  the  cause  of  true  charity,  by  rescuing  the 
most  useful  channels  of  appeal  to  benevolence  from 
the  cant  of  imposition.  But  surely,  Mr.  Puff, 
there  is  no  great  mystery  in  your  presentprofession  ? 

Puff.  Mystery!  Sir,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say, 
the  matter  v?as  never  scientifically  treated,  nor 
reduced  to  rule  before. 

Sneer.     Reduced  to  rule? 

Puff,  O  lud,  sir  !  you  are  very  ignorant,  I  am 
afraid.  Yes,  sir;  puffing  is  of  various  sorts  :  the 
principal  are,  the  puiF  direct — ^the  pulf  preliminary 
— the  puff  collateral — the  puff  collusive,  and  the 
puff  oblique,  or  puff  by  implication.  These  all 
assume,  as  circumstances  require,  the  various 
forms  of  '  letter  to  the  editor' — '  occasional  anec- 
dote'— '  impartial  critique' — '  observation  from  a 
correspondent'— or  '  advertisement  from  the  party.' 

Sneer,    The  puff  direct  I  can  conceive — 

Puff,  O  yes,  that's  simple  enough.  For  instance : 
a  new  comedy  or  farce  is  to  be  produced  at  one  of 
the  theatres,  (though  by-the-by  they  don't  bring 
out  half  what  they  ought  to  do.)  The  author,  sup- 
pose Mr.  Smatter,  or  Mr.  Dapper,  or  any  particular 
friend  of  mine.  Very  well ;  the  day  before  it  is  to 
be  performed,  I  write  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  received.  I  have  the  plot  from  the 
author,  and  only  add — '  Characters  strongly  drawn — 
highly  coloured — hand  of  a  master — fund  of  genuine 
humour — mine  of  invention — neat  dialogue — attic 
salt !  Then  for  the  performance — Mr.  Dodd  was 
astonishingly  great  in  the  character  of  Sir  Harry  ; 
that  universal  and  judicious  actor,  Mr.  Palmer, 
perhaps  never  appeared  to  more  advantage  than  in 
the  Colonel ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  language 
to  do  justice  to  Mr.  King ;  indeed,  he  more  than 
merited  those  repeated  bursts  of  applause  which  he 
drew  from  a  most  brilliant  and  judicious  audience  ! 
As  to  the  scenery — the  miraculous  powers  of  Mr. 
De  Loutherbourg's  pencil  are  universally  acknow- 
ledged. In  short,  we  are  at  a  loss  which  to  admire 
most, — the  unrivalled  genius  of  the  author,  the 
great  attention  and  liberality  of  the  managers,  the 
wonderful  abilities  of  the  painter,  or  the  incredible 
exertions  of  all  the  performers  !' 

Sneer.    That's  pretty  well  indeed,  sir. 

Puff.  O  cool — quite  cool — to  what  I  some- 
times do. 

Sneer.  And  do  you  think  there  are  any  who  are 
influenced  by  this? 

Puff.  O,  lud !  yes,  sir  ;• — the  number  of  those 
who  undergo  the  fatigue  of  judging  for  themselves 
is  very  small  indeed  ! 

Sneer.    Well,  sir,' — the  puff  preliminary  ? 

Puff.  O  that,  sir,  does  well  in  the  form  of  a 
caution.  In  a  matter  of  gallantry  now  :  Sir  Flimsy 
Gossamer  wishes  to  be  well  with  Lady  Fanny 
Fete.  He  applies  to  me  ;  I  open  trenches  for  him 
with  a  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Post.  •  It  is  re- 
commended to  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Lad}' 
F.  four  stars  F  dash  E,  to  be  on  her  guard  against 
that  dangerous  character,  Sir.  F  dash  G;  who, 
however  pleasing  and  insinuating  his  manners  may 
be,  is  certainly  not  remarkable  for  the  constancy  of 
his  attachments  !' — in  italics.  Here  j'ou  see.  Sir 
Flimsy  Gossamer  is  introduced  to  the  particular 
notice  of  Lady  Fanny  ;  who,  perhaps,  never  thought 
of  him  before : — she  finds  herself  publicly  cautioned 
to  avoid  him,  which  naturally  makes  her  desirous 
of  seeing  him  ;  the  observation  of  their  acquaint- 
ance causes  a  pretty  kind  of  mutual  embarrassment, 
this  produces  a  sort  of  sympathy  of  interest ;  which, 
if  Sir  Flimsy  is  unable  to  improve  effectually,  he 
at  least  gains  the  credit  of  having  their  names 


mentioned  together,  by  a  particular  set,  and  in  a 
particular  way ;  which,  nine  times  out  often,  is  the 
full  accomplishment  of  modern  gallantry. 

Dan.  Egad !  Sneer,  you  will  be  quite  an  adept 
in  the  business. 

Puff.  Now,  sir,  the  puff  collateral  is  much  used 
as  an  appendage  to  advertisements,  and  may  take 
the  form  of  anecdote.  '  Yesterday,  as  the  cele- 
brated George  Bon-Mot  was  sauntering  down  St. 
James's  Street,  he  met  the  lively  Lady  Mary 
Myrtle,  coming  out  of  the  Park.  '  Good  God ! 
'  Lady  Mary !  I  am  surprised  to  meet  you  in  a 
'  white  jacket ;  for  I  expected  never  to  have  seen 
'  vou,  but  in  a  full  trimmed  uniform,  and  a  light- 
'  horseman's  cap  I'  'Heavens!  George,  where 
'could  you  have  learned  that?'  'Why,'  replied 
the  wit,  '  I  just  saw  a  print  of  you,  in  a  new  pub- 
'  lication,  called  the  Camp  Magazine,  which,  by- 
'  the-by,  is  a  devilish  clever  thing ;  and  is  sold  at 
'  No.  3,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  way,  two  doors 
'  from  the  printing-office,  the  corner  of  Ivy  Lane, 
'  Paternoster  Row,  price  only  one  shilling.' 

Sneer.     Very  ingenious  indeed. 

Puff,  But  the  puff  collusive  is  the  newest  of 
any  ;  for  it  acts  in  the  disguise  of  determined 
hostility.  It  is  much  used  by  bold  booksellers  and 
enterprising  poets.  '  An  indignant  correspondent 
observes,  that  the  new  poem,  called  Beelzebub's 
Cotillion,  or  Proserpine's  Fete  Champetre,  is  one 
of  the  most  unjustifiable  performances  he  ever 
read.  The  severity  with  which  certain  characters 
are  handled,  is  quite  shocking ;  and  as  there  are 
many  descriptions  in  it  too  warmly  coloured  for 
female  delicacy,  the  shameful  avidity  with  which 
this  piece  is  bought  by  all  people  of  fashion,  is  a 
reproach  on  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  delicacy  of  the  age !'  Here  you  see  the  two 
strongest  inducements  are  held  forth  : — first,  that 
nobody  ought  to  read  it ;  and  secondly,  that  every 
body  buys  it ;  on  the  strength  of  which,  the  pub- 
lisher boldly  prints  the  tenth  edition,  before  he  had 
sold  ten  of  the  first ;  and  then  establishes  it  by 
threatening  himself  with  the  pillory,  or  absolutely 
indicting  himself  for  scan.  mag. ! 

Dan,     Ha,  ha,  ha! — 'gad  I  know  it  is  so. 

Puff.  As  to  the  puff  oblique,  or  puff  by  impli- 
cation, it  is  too  various  and  extensive  to  be  illus- 
trated by  an  instance;  it  attracts  in  titles  and 
presumes  in  patents  ;  it  lurks  in  the  limitation  of  a 
subscription,  and  invites  in  the  assurance  of  crowd 
and  incommodation  at  public  places  ;  it  delights  to 
draw  forth  concealed  merit,  with  a  most  disinterested 
assiduity ;  and  sometimes  wears  a  countenance  of 
smiling  censure  and  tender  reproach.  It  has  a 
wonderful  memory  for  parliamentary  debates,  and 
will  often  give  the  whole  speech  of  a  favoured 
member  with  the  most  flattering  accuracy.  But, 
above  all,  it  is  a  great  dealer  in  reports  and  suppo- 
sitions. It  has  the  earliest  intelligence  of  intended 
preferments  that  will  reflect  honour  on  the  patrons ; 
and  embryo  promotions  of  modest  gentlemen, — who 
know  nothing  of  the  matter  themselves.  It  can 
hint  a  ribband  for  implied  services,  in  the  air  of  a 
common  report ;  and  with  the  carelessness  of  a 
casual  paragraph,  suggest  officers  into  commands, 
— to  which  they  have  no  pretension  but  their 
wishes.  This,  sir,  is  the  last,  principal  class  of  the 
art  of  puffing, — an  art,  which  I  hope  yon  will  now 
agree  with  me,  is  of  the  highest  dignity  ; — ^yielding  a 
tablature  of  benevolence  and  public  spirit ;  be- 
friending, equally,  trade,  gallantry,  criticism,  and 
politics ;  the  applause  of  genius ;  the  register  of 
charity  ;  the  triumph  of  heroism ;  the  self-defence 
of  contractors ;  the  fame  of  orators ;  and  the 
gazette  of  ministers. 

Sneer.  Sir,  I  am  completely  a  convert  both  to 
the  importance  and  ingenuity  of  your  profession  ; 
and  now,  sir,  there  is  but  one  thing  which  cau 
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possibly  increase  my  respect  for  you,  and  that  is, 
your  permittinff  me  to  be  present  this  morning  at 
the  rehearsal  ot  your  new  trage — 

Puff.  Hush  !  for  heaven's  sake.  My  tragedy  ! 
Egad  !  Dangle,  I  take  this  very  ill;  you  know  how 
apprehensive  I  am  of  being  known  to  be  the  author. 

Dan.  I'faith !  I  would  not  have  told ;  but  it's 
in  the  papers,  and  your  name  at  length, — in  the 
Morning  Chronicle. 

Puff.    Ah !  those  d d  editors  never  can  keep 

a  secret!' — Well,  Mr.  Sneer,  no  doubt  you  will  do 
me  great  honour — I  shall  be  infinitely  happy; — 
highly  flattered. 

Dan.  I  believe  it  must  be  near  the  time  ; — shall 
we  go  together  ? 

Puff.  No  ;  it  will  not  be  yet  this  hour,  for  they 
are  always  late  at  that  theatre :  besides,  I  must 
meet  you  there,  for  I  have  some  little  matters  here 
to  send  to  the  papers,  and  a  few  paragraphs  to 
scribble  before  I  go.  {Looking  at  memorandums.^ 
Here  is  '  a  conscientious  baker,  on  the  subject  of 
'  the  army  bread  ;'  and  '  adetester  of  visible  brick- 
'  work,  in  favour  of  the  new  invented  stucco  ;' 
both  in  the  style  of  Junius,  and  promised  for  to- 
morrow. The  Thames  navigation  too  is  at  a  stand. 
Miso-mud  or  Anti-shoal  must  go  to  work  again  di- 
rectly. Here,  too,  are  some  political  memorandums 
I  see  ;  ay,  to  take  Paul  Jones,  and  get  the  India- 
men  out  of  the  Shannon — reinforce  Byron — compel 
the  Dutch  to — so  ! — I  must  do  that  in  the  evening 
papers,  or  reserve  it  for  the  Morning  Herald  ;  fori 
know  that  I  have  undertaken  to-morrow,  besides, 
to  establish  the  unanimity  of  the  fleet  in  the  Public 
Advertiser,  and  to  shoot  Charles  Fox  in  the 
Morning  Post — So,  egad !  I  ha'n't  amomentto  lose ! 

Dan,     Well ! — we'll  meet  in  the  green  room. 

[Exeunt. 
ACT  II. 
Scene  I.~-The  Theatre.    Enter  Dangle,  Puff, 
and  Sneer,  as  before  the  curtain. 

Puff.  No,  no,  sir ;  what  Shakspeare  says  of 
actors  may  be  better  applied  to  the  purpose  of  plays  ; 
they  ought  to  '  be  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles 
of  the  times.'  Therefore,  when  history,  and  par- 
ticularly the  history  of  our  own  country,  furnishes 
anything  like  a  case  in  point,  to  the  time  in  which 
an  author  writes,  if  he  knows  his  own  interest,  he 
will  take  advantage  of  it ;  so,  sir,  I  call  my  tragedy 
'  The  Spanish  Armada;'  and  have  laid  the  scene 
before  Tilbury  Fort. 

Sneer.    A  most  happy  thought  certainly. 

Dan.  Egad  i  it  was  ; — I  told  you  so.  But  pray 
now — I  don't  understand  how  you  have  contrived 
to  introduce  any  love  into  it. 

Puff.  *  Love  !  Oh  !  nothing  so  easy  :  for  it  is  a 
received  point  among  poets,  that  where  history 
gives  you  a  good  heroic  outline  for  a  play,  3'ou  may 
fill  up  with  a  little  love  at  j'our  own  discretion  :  in 
doing  which,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  you  only  make 
up  a  deficiency  in  the  private  history  of  the  times. 
Now  I  rather  think  I  have  done  this  with  some 
success. 

Sneer.  No  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,  I 
hope? 

Puff.  01ud!no,no.  I  only  suppose  the  govern- 
nor  of  Tilbury  Fort's  daughter  to  be  in  love  with 
the  son  of  the  Spanish  admiral. 

Sneer.     Oh  !  is  that  all  ? 

Dan.  Excellent,  i'faith  !  I  see  it  at  once.  But 
won't  this  appear  rather  improbable  ? 

Puff.  To  be  sure  it  will.  But  what  the  plague  ! 
a  play  is  not  to  shew  occurrences  that  happen  every 
day,  but  things  just  so  strange,  that  though  they 
never  did,  they  might  happen. 

Sneer.  Certainly,  nothing  is  xmnatural  that  is 
not  physically  impossible. 

Puff'.  Very  true ;  and  for  that  matter,  Don 
Ferolo  Whiskerandos — for  that's  the  lover's  name — 


might  have  been  over  here  in  the  train  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador  ;  or  Tilburina,— for  that  is  the 
lady's  name,— might  have  been  in  love  with  him, 
from  having  heard  his  character,  or  seen  his  picture ; 
or  from  knowing  that  he  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  she  ought  to  be  in  love  with — or  for  any  other  ' 
good  female  reason.  However,  sir,  the  fact  is, 
that  though  she  is  but  a  knight's  daughter,  egad ! 
she  is  in  love  like  any  princess ! 

Da7i.  Poor  young  lady  ;  I  feel  for  her  already  1 
for  I  can  conceive  how  great  the  conflict  must  be 
between  her  passion  and  her  duty;  her  love  for  her 
country,  andherloveforDonFerolo  Whiskerandos « 

PmJ.  O  amazing  !  Her  poor  susceptible  heart 
IS  swayed  to  and  fro  by  contending  passions,  like 

Enter  Under  Prompter. 

Under  P.  Sir,  the  scene  is  set,  and  every  thinff 
is  ready  to  begin  if  you  please. 

Puff'     Egad  !  then  we'll  lose  no  time. 

Under  P.  Though  I  believe,  sir,  you  will  find  it 
very  short,  for  all  the  performers  have  profited  by 
the  kind  permission  you  granted  them. 

Puff:    Eh!  what! 

Under  P.  You  know,  sir,  you  gave  them  leave 
to  cut  out  or  omit  whatever  they  foimd  heavy  or 
unnecessary  to  the  plot ;  and  I  must  own  they  have 
taken  very  liberal  advantage  of  your  indulo-ence. 

Puff.  Well,  well.  They  are  in  general  very 
good  judges  ;  and  I  know  I  am  luxuriant.  Now, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  as  soon  as  you  please. 

Under  P.  (To  the  mustc.)  Gentlemen,  will  you 
play  a  few  bars  of  something,  just  to — 

Puff.  Ay,  that's  right;— for  as  we  have  the 
scenes  and  dresses,  egad !  we'll  go  to't,  as  if  it 
was  the  first  night's  performance ;  but  you  need 
not  mind  stopping  between  the  acts.  lExit  Under 
Prompter.  Orchestra  plays.—Then  the  bell  rings.'] 
So!  stand  clear,  gentlemen.  Now  you  know 
there  will  be  a  cry  of  down !  down ! — hats  otT !— . 
silence  ! — Then  up  curtain,  and  let  us  see  what  our 
painters  have  done  for  us.  {The  curtain  rises,  and 
discovers  Tilbury  Fort.~Two  centinels  asleep.) 

Dan.     Tilbury  Fort !     Very  fine  indeedl 

Puff.    Now,  what  do  you  think  I  open  with  ? 

Sneer.     Faith  !  I  can't  guess. 

Puff.  A  clock.  Hark!  {Cloclc  strikes.)  I  open 
with  a  clock  striking,  to  beget  an  awful  attention 
in  the  audience ;  it  also  marks  the  time,  which  is 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  saves  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  rising  sun,  and  a  great  deal  about 
gilding  tlie  eastern  hemisphere. 

Dan.    But  pray,  are  the  centinels  to  be  asleep  ? 

Puff.    Fast  as  watchmen. 

Sneer.  Isn't  that  odd,  though,  at  such  an  alarm- 
ing crisis? 

_  Ptiff.  To  be  sure  it  is  ;  but  smaller  things  must 
give  way  to  a  striking  scene  at  the  opening  ;  that's 
a  rule.  And  the  case  is,  that  two  great  men  are 
coming  to  this  very  spot  to  begin  the  piece  ;  now, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  they  would  open  their  lips, 
if  these  fellows  were  watching  them  ;  so,  egad  !  I 
must  either  have  sent  them  ott'  their  posts,  or  set 
them  asleep. 

Sneer.  O,  that  accounts  for  it  I  But  tell  us, 
who  are  these  coming? 

Puff.  These  are  they,— Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton.  You'll  know  Sir 
Christopher,  by  his  turning  out  his  toes  ;  famous 
you  know,  for  his  dancing.  I  like  to  preserve  all 
the  little  traits  of  character.  Now  attend.  (Dan- 
gle and  Sneer  seat  themselves.) 

Enter  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton. 

'  Sir  C.    True,  gallant  Raleigh  !'— 

Dan.     What !  they  had  been  talking  before? 

Puff.    0,  yes ;  all  the  way  as  they  came  along. 
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— I  beg  pardon,  geotlsmen,  (to  the  Actors,)  but 
these  are  particular  friends  of  mine,  whose  remarks 
may  be  of  great  service  to  us.  Don't  mind  inter- 
rupting them  whenever  any  thing  strikes  you.  (To 
Sneer  and  Dangle.) 

'  Sir  C.     True,  gallant  Raleigh  ! 
'  But  O,  thou  champion  of  thy  country's  fame, 
'  There  is  a  question  which  I  yet  must  ask  ; 
'  A  question,  which  I  never  ask'd  before  ; — 

*  What  mean  these  mighty  armaments  ? 

'  This  general  muster?  And  this  throng  of  chiefs?' 

Sneer.  Pray,  Mr.  Puff,  how  came  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton  never  to  ask  that  question  before  ? 

Puff.  What,  before  the  play  began?  How  the 
plague  could  he? 

Dan.    That's  true,  i'faith  ! 

Puff.  But  you  will  hear  what  he  thinks  of  the 
matter. 

'  Sir  C.    Alas !  my  noble  friend ;  when  I  behold 

*  Yon  tented  plains  in  martial  symmetry 

'  Array'd  ;  when  I  count  o'er  yon  glittering  lines 
'  Of  crested  warriors,  where  the  proud  steeds  neigh, 
'  And  valour -breathing  trumpet  s  shrill  appeal 
'  Responsive  vibrates  on  my  list'ningear  j 

*  When  virgin  majesty  herself  I  view, 

*  Like  her  protecting  Pallas  veil'd  in  steel, 

*  With  graceful  confidence  exhort  to  arms  ; 

'  When,  briefly,  all  I  hear  or  see  bears  stamp 

*  Of  martial  vigilance,  and  stern  defence, 

*  I  cannot  but  surmise — Forgive,  my  friend, 
'  If  the  conjecture's  rash  ; — -I  cannot  but 

'  Surmise,  the  state  some  danger  apprehends  1' 
Sneer.     A  very  cautious  conjecture  that. 
Puff'.    Yes,  that's  his  character  ;  not  to  give  an 

opinion,  but  on  secure  grounds  ;  now  then. 

'  Sir  W.    O,  most  accomplished  Christopher  !' 
Puff.     He  calls  him  by  his  christian  name,  to 

shew  that  they  are  on  the  most  familiar  terms. 
'  Sir  W.  O  most  accomplish'd  Christopher,  I  find 

*  Thy  staunch  sagacity  still  tracks  the  future, 
'  In  the  fresh  print  of  the  o'ertaken  past.' 

Puff.    Figurative ! 

*  Sir  W.  Thy  fears  are  just.  [what 
'  Sir  C.    But  where, — whence, — when,  —  and 

'The  danger  is, — methinks,  I  fain  would  learn. 

*  Sir  W.    You  know,  my  friend,    scarce  two 

*  revolving  suns,  [course, 

*  And  three  revolving  moons,  hare  clos  d  their 
'  Since  haughty  Philip,  in  despite  of  peace, 

*  With  hostile  hand  hath  struck  at  England  s  trade. 

*  Sir  C.     I  know  it  well. 

*  Sir  W.  Philip.you  know,  is  proud  Iberia's  king! 
'SirC.  He  is.  '  ^ 
'  Sir  W.     His  subjects  in  base  bigotry 

'  And  Catholic  oppression  held, — while  we, 

*  Yon  know,  the  Protestant  persuasion  hold. 

'  Sir  C.    We  do.  [meut, 

'  Sir  W.    You  know  beside,' — his  boasted  arma- 

*  The  fam'd  Armada, — by  the  Pope  baptiz'd, 
'  With  purpose  to  invade  these  realms — 

'  Sir  C.     Is  failed ; 

*  Our  last  advices  so  report. 

*  Sir  W.  While  the  Iberiau  admiral's  chief  hope, 

*  His  darling  son — 

*  Sir  C.     Ferolo  Whlskerandos  hight — 

*  Sir  W.    The  same  ; — by  chance  a  pris'ner  hath 

'  been  ta'en, 
'  And  in  this  fort  of  Tilbury — 

'  Sir  C.     Is  now  [top 

«  Confin'd — 'tis  true,  and  oft  from  yon  tall  turret 

*  I've  mark'd  the  youthful  Spaniard's  haughty  mien 
'  Unconquer'd,  tho'  in  chains. 

'  Sir  W^     You  also  know' — 

Dan.  Mr.  Puff,  as  he  knows  all  this,  why  does 
Sir  Walter  go  on  telling  him  1 

Puff.  But  the  audience  are  not  supposed  to 
know  anything  of  the  matter,  are  they? 

Sneer,    True  3  but  I  think  you  manage  ill :  for 


there  certainly  appears  no  reason  why  Sir  W  alter 
should  be  so  communicative. 

Puff.  Fore  gad  !  now,  that  is  one  of  the  most 
ungrateful  observations  I  ever  heard ;  for  the  less 
inducement  he  has  to  tell  all  this,  the  more  I  think 
you  ought  to  be  obliged  to  him  ;  for  I  am  sure  you'd 
know  nothing  of  the  matter  without  it. 

Dan.     That's  very  true,  upon  my  word. 

Puff.    But  you  will  find  he  was  not  going  on. 

•  Sir  C.     Enough,    enough, — 'tis  plain, — and  I 
'  no  more 
'  Am  in  amazement  lost !' 

Puff.  Here,  now,  you  see,  Sir  Christopher  did  not 
in  fact  ask  any  one  question  for  his  own  information. 

Sneer.  No,  indeed  : — his  has  been  a  most  disin- 
terested curiosity. 

Dan.  Really,  I  find,  we  are  very  much  obliged 
to  them  both. 

Puff.  To  be  sure  you  are.  Now,  then,  for  the 
commander-in-chief,  the  earl  of  Leicester ;  who, 
you  know,  was  no  favourite  but  of  the  queen's. 
We  left  off—'  in  amazement  lost  1' — 

'  Sir  C.    Am  in  amazement  lost. — 
'  But,  see  where  noble  Leicester  comes !  supreme 
'  In  honours  and  command. 

'  Sir  W.    And  yet,  methinks, 
'  At  such  a  time,  so  perilous,  so  fear'd, 
'  That  staff  might  well  become  an  abler  grasp. 

'  Sir  C.  And  so,  by  heav'n !  think  I ;  but  soft : 
'  He's  here !' 

Puff.     Ay  !  they  envy  him. 

Sneer,    But  who  are  those  with  him  ? 

Puff.  O  !  very  valiant  knights  ;  one  is  the  go- 
vernor of  the  fort,  the  other  the  master  of  the 
horse.  And  now,  I  think  you  shall  hear  some 
better  language  :  I  was  obliged  to  be  plain  and 
intelligible  in  the  first  scene,  because  there  was  so 
much  matter-of-fact  in  it ;  but  now,  i'faith  !  you 
have  trope,  figure,  and  metaphor,  as  plentiful  as 
noun-substantives. 

Enter  Earl  of  Leicester,  Governor,  and  others. 

'  Leic.    How's  this,  my  friends  !  is't  thus  your 
'  new-fledg'd  zeal 
'  And  plumed  valour  moulds  in  roosted  sloth  ? 
'  Why  dimly  glimmers  that  heroic  flame, 
'  Whose  redd'ning  blaze  by  patriot  spirit  fed, 
'  Should  be  the  beacon  of  a  kindling  realm? 
'  Can  the  quick  current  of  a  patriot  heart, 
'  Thus  stagnate  in  a  cold  and  weedy  converse, 
'  Or  freeze  in  tideless  inactivity  ? 
'  No  !  rather  let  the  fountain  or  your  valour 
'  Spring  thro'  each  stream  of  enterprise, 
'  Each  petty  channel  of  conducive  daring, 
'  Till  the  full  torrent  of  your  foaming  wrath 
'  O'erwhelm  the  flats  of  sunk  hostility !' 

Puff.     There  it  is, — follow'd  up  ! 

•  Sir  W.    No  more !     The  fresh'ning  breath  o 
'  thy  rebuke 
'  Hath  fill'd  the  swelling  canvas  of  our  souls  ! 
'  And  thus,  tho'  fate  should  cut  the  cable  of 

( All  take  hands.) 
'  Our  topmost  hopes,  in  friendship's  closing  line 
'  We'll  grapple  with  despair,  and  if  we  fall, 
'  We'll  fall  in  glory's  wake  ! 

'  Leic.    There  spoke  Old  England's  genius  I 
'  Then,  are  we  all  resolv'd? 

'  All.    We  are  ; — all  resolv'd — 

'  Leic.    To  conquer, — or  be  free  ? 

'  All.    To  conquer, — or  be  free. 

'Leic.    All? 

'All.     AH!' 

Dan.    Nem.  con.  egad ! 

Puff.  O  yes,  where  they  do  agree  on  the  stage, 
their  unanimity  is  wonderful ! 

'  Leic.    Then,  let's  embrace  ; — and 
'  Now ' — 

•Sneer.    What  the  plague !  is  he  going  to  pray  ? 
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Puff.  Yes,  hush  ! — in  great  emergencies,  there 
is  nothing  like  a  prayer. 

'  Leic.    O  mighty  Mars  !'     (Kneeb.) 
Dan.    Bat  why  should  be  pray  to  Mars  1 
Puff.    Hush! 

'  Leic.     If  in  thy  homage  bred, 
'  Each  point  of  discipline  I've  still  observ'd ; 
'  Nor  but  by  due  promotion,  and  the  right 
'  Of  service,  to  the  rank  of  ma-jor-general 
'  Have  ris'n  ;  assist  thy  votary  now ! 

'  Gov,  Yetdonotrise.hearme!  \ 

'  Mas.  of  H.     And  me  !  / 

'Knight.    And  me  !  \  (They  all  kneel.) 

'  Sir  W.     And  me  !  I 

'  Sir  C.    And  me!'  J 

Puff.    Now,  pray  altogether. 

'  All.    Behold  thy  votaries  submissive  beg, 
'  That  thou  wilt  deign  to  grant  them  all  they  ask ; 
'  Assist  them  to  accomplish  all  their  ends, 
*  And  sanctify  whatever  means  they  use 
'  To  gain  them!' 

Sneer.     A  very  orthodox  quintette  ! 

Puff.  Vastly  well,  gentlemen.  Is  that  well 
managed  or  not  1  Have  you  such  a  prayer  as  that 
on  the  stage  ? 

Sneer.     Not  exactly. 

Leic.  {To  Puff.)  But,  Sir,  yon  hav'n't  settled 
how  we  are  to  get  off  here. 

Puff.  You  could  not  go  off  kneeling,  could  you? 

Sir.  W.  (To  Puff.)  O  no,  sir  !  impossible  ! 

Puff.  It  would  have  a  good  effect  i'faith,  if  you 
could !  '  Exeunt  praying !'  Ves,  and  would  vary  the 
established  mode  of  springing  off  with  a  glance  at 
the  pit. 

Sneer.  O  never  mind,  so  as  you  get  them  off, 
I'll  answer  for  it  the  audience  won't  carehow. 

Puff.  Well  then,  repeat  the  last  line  standing, 
and  go  off  the  old  way. 

'  All.  And  sanctify  whatever  means  they  use  to 
gain  them.'  lExeunt. 

Dan.    Bravo  !  a  fine  exit. 

Sneer.  Well,  really,  Mr.  Puff— 

Puff.     Stay  a  moment.     (The  Centinels get  up.) 

'  1st.  Cen.   All  this  shall  to  Lord  Burleigh's  ear. 

'2d.  Cen.  'Tis  meet  it  should.   [Exeunt  Centinels. 

Dan.  Eh  ! — why,  I  thought  these  fellows  had 
been  asleep  ? 

Puff.  Only  a  pretence :  there's  the  art  of  it. 
They  were  spies  of  Lord  Burleigh's. 

Sneer.  But  isn't  it  odd,  they  were  never  taken 
notice  of,  not  even  by  the  commander-in-chief? 

Puff.  O  lud  1  sir,  if  people  who  want  to  listen, 
or  overhear,  were  not  always  conniv'd  at  in  a 
tragedy,  there  would  be  no  carrying  on  any  plot  in 
the  world. 

Dan.    That's  certain. 

Puff.  But  take  care,  my  dear  Dangle,  the  morn- 
ing gun  is  going  to  fire.    (Cannon  fires.) 

Dan.     Well,  that  will  have  a  fine  effect. 

Puff.  I  think  so,  and  helps  to  realize  the  scene. 
(  Cannon  twice.) — What  the  plague  !  three  morning 
guns  !  There  never  is  but  one.  Ay !  this  is  always 
the  way  at  the  theatre.  Give  these  fellows  a  good 
thing,  and  they  never  know  when  to  have  done  with 
it.     You  have  no  more  cannon  to  fire  ? 

Prom.  (From  withi7i.)  No,  sir. 

Puff.    Now  then,  for  soft  music. 

Sneer.    Pray  what's  that  for? 

Puff.  It  shews  that  Tilburina  is  coming ;  nothing 
introduces  you  a  heroine  like  soft  music.  Here  she 
comes. 

Dan.    And  her  confidante,  I  suppose  ? 

Puff.  To  be  sure :  here  they  are ; — inconsol- 
able, to  the  minuet  in  Ariadne  !  (Soft  music.) 

Enter  Tilburina  and  Confidante. 

*  Til.    Now  has  the  whispering  breath  of  gentle 


'  Bad  nature's  voice,  and  nature's  beauty  rise ; 

'  While  orient  Phoebus  with  unborrow'd  hues, 

'  Clothes  the  wak'd  loveliness  which  all  night  slept, 

'  In  heav'nly  drapery  !  Darkness  is  fled. 

'  Now  flowers  unfold  their  beauties  to  the  sun, 

'  And  blushing,  kiss  the  beam  he  sends  towakethem, 

'  The  strip'd  carnation,  and  the  guarded  rose, 

'  The  vulgar  wallilow'r,  and  smart  gillyflower, 

'  The  polyanthus  mean, — the  dapper  daisy, 

'  Sweet  william  and  sweet  marjoram, — and  all 

'  The  tribe  of  single  and  of  double  pinks  ! 

'  Now  too,  the  feather'd  warblers  tune  their  notes 

'  Around  to  charm  the  list'ning  grove.  The  lark  ! 

'  The    linnet !     chaffinch  !     bullfinch  !     goldfinch ! 

greenfinch ! 
'  — But,  O  to  me,  no  joy  can  they  afford ! 
'  Nor  rose,  nor  wallflow'r,  nor  smart  gUlyflower, 
'  Nor  polyanthus  mean,  nor  dapper  daisy, 
'  Nor  william  sweet,  nor  marjoram, — ^nor  lark, 
'  Linnet,  nor  all  the  finches  of  the  grove !' 

Puff.    Your  white  handkerchief,  madam 

Til.  I  thought,  sir,  I  wasn't  to  use  that  'till 
'  heart-rending  woe.' 

Puff.  O  yes,  madam.  At  '  the  finches  of  the 
gfrove,'  if  you  please. 

'  TU.    Nor  lark, 
'  Linnet,  nor  all  the  finches  of  the  grove  !'  (  Weeps.') 
Puff.    Vastly  well,  madam  ! 
Dan.    Vastly  well,  indeed ! 
'  Til.    For,  O  too  sure,  heart-rending  woe  is  now 
'  The  lot  of  wretched  Tilburina !' 
Dan.     O  ! — 'tis  too  much. 
Sneer.    Oh  !     It  is  indeed. 
'Con.  Be  comforted,  sweet  lady ;  for  who  knows 
'  But  heav'n  has  yet  some  milk-white  day  in  store  ? 

'  Til.    Alas  !  my  gentle  Nora, 
'  Thy  tender  youth  as  yet  hath  never  mourn'd  [when 
'  Love's  fatal  dart.     Else  would'st  thou  know,  that 
'  The  soul  is  sunk  in  comfortless  despair, 
'  It  cannot  taste  of  merriment.' 
Dan.    That's  certain. 

'  Con.  But  see  where  your  stern  father  comes  ; 
'  It  is  not  meet  that  he  should  find  you  thus.' 

Puff.  Eh !  what  the  plague ! — what  a  cut  is 
here  !  Why,  whatis  become  ot  the  description  of  her 
first  meeting  with  Don  Whiskerandos  1  His  gallant 
behaviour  in  the  sea-tight,  and  the  simile  of  the 
canary  bird  ? 

Til.  Indeed,  sir,  you'll  find  they  will  notbe  miss'd. 
Puff.    Very  well — Very  well ! 
Til.    The  cue,  ma'am,  if  you  please. 
'  Con.  It  is  not  meet  that  he  should  find  you  thus. 
'  Til.  Thou  counsell'st  right,  but 'tis  no  easy  task, 
'  For  bare-faced  grief  to  wear  a  mask  of  joy. 
Enter  Governor. 
'  Gov.  How's  this  ?  In  tears  ?  O  Tilburina,  shame ! 
'  Is  this  a  time  for  maudlin  tenderness, 
'  And  Cupid's  baby  woes?  Hast  thou  not  heard 
'  That  haughty  Spain's  Pope-consecrated  fleet 
'  Advances  to  our  shores,  whUe  England's  fate, 
'  Like  a  clipp'd  guinea,  trembles  in  the  scale  ! 

'  Til.    Then,  is  the  crisis  of  my  fate  at  hand  I 
'  I  see  the  fleet's  approach  !■ — I  see' — ■ 

Puff.  Now,  pray,  gentlemen,  mind. — This  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  figures  we  tragedy  writers 
have,  by  which  a  hero  or  heroine,  in  consideration 
of  their  being  often  obliged  to  overlook  things 
that  are  on  the  stage,  is  allow'd  to  hear  and  see  a 
number  of  things  that  are  not. 

Sneer.    Yes  ;  a  kind  of  poetical  second-sight 
Pttff.    Yes.     Now  then,  madam. 
'  Til.     I  see  their  decks 
*  Are  clear'd ! — I  see  the  signal  made ! 
'  The  line  is  form'd  ! — a  cable's  length  asunder  ! 
'  I  see  the  frigates  station'din  the  rear ; 
'  And  now,  I  hear  the  thunder  of  the  guns  ! 
I  hear  the  victor's  shouts  ; — I  also  hear        [now 
The  vanqoish'd  groan  I— 'and  now 'tis  smoke : — and 
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*  I  see  the  loose  sails  shiver  in  the  wind ! 
'  I  see — I  see — what  soon  you'll  see — 

'  Gov.     Hold,  daughter !   peace  !  this  love  hath 
turn'd  tliy  brain  : 

*  The  Spanish  fleet  thou  canst  not  see-r-because 
'  — It  is  not  yet  in  sight !' 

Uan.  Egad !  though,  the  governor  seems  to  make 
no  allowance  for  this  poetical  figure  you  talk  of. 

Puff.  No,  a  plain  matter-of-fact  man; — that's 
his  character. 

'  Til.     But  will  you  then  refuse  his  offer? 

'  Gov.     I  must — I  will — I  can — I  ought — I  do. 

'  Til.    Think  what  a  noble  price. 

'  Gov.    No  more  ; — you  urge  in  vain. 

'  Til.     His  liberty  is  all  he  asks.' 

Sneer.     All  who  asks,  Mr.  Putf?    Who  is— 

Pvff.  Egad,  sir,  I  can't  tell !  Here  has  been 
such  cutting  and  slashing,  I  don't  know  where 
they  have  got  to  myself. 

Til.     Indeed,  sir,  you  will  find  it  will  connect 
very  well. 
'  — And  your  reward  secure.' 

Puff.  O, — if  they  hadn't  been  so  devilish  free 
with  their  cutting  here,  you  would  have  found  that 
Don  Whiskerandos  has  been  tampering  for  his 
liberty,  and  has  persuaded  Tilburina  to  make  this 
proposal  to  her  father  ; — and  now,  pray  observe 
the  conciseness  with  which  the  argument  is  con- 
ducted. Egad!  the  pro  and  co«  goes  as  smart  as 
hits  in  a  fencing  match.  It  is  indeed  a  sort  of 
small-sword  logic,  which  we  have  borrowed  from 
the  French. 

'  Til.    A  retreat  in  Spain ! 

'  Gov.     Outlawry  here  ! 

'  Til.     Your  daughter's  prayer  ! 

'  Gov.     Your  father's  oath  ! 

'  Til.    My  lover  ! 

'  Gov.     My  country  ', 

'  Til.    Tilburina ! 

'  Gov.    England ! 

•  Til.    A  title  ! 

'  Gov.     Honour  ! 

'  Til.     A  pension ! 

'  Gov.     Conscience ! 

'  Til.    A  thousand  pounds  ! 

'Gov.    Ha!  thou  hast  touched  me  nearly  ! 

Puff,  There,  you  see  ; — ?3he  threw  in  Tilburina, 
quick,  parry  carte  with  England  I — Hah  !  thrust  in 
tierce  a  title — parried  by  honour — Hah  1  a  pension 
over  the  arm  ! — put  by  conscience. — Then  flank- 
onade  with  a  thousand  pounds — and  a  palpable 
hit,  egad ! 

'  Til.    Canst  thou — 
'  Reject  the  suppliant,  and  the  daughter  too  ? 

'  Gov.    No  more  ;  I  wou'd  not  near  thee  plead 
in  vain : 
'  The  father  softens,  but  the  governor 
'Isfix'd!'  [Exit. 

Dan.  Ay,  that  antithesis  of  persons  is  a  most 
established  figure. 

'  Til.    'Tis  well, — hence  then,  fond  hopes, 
' fond  passion,  hence  ; 

*  Duty,  behold,  I  am  all  over  thine — 

'  Wkisk.  (  Without.)  Where  is  my  love — my — . 

♦  Ta.    Ha ! 

Enter  Don  Whiskerandos. 

'  Whisk.  My  beauteous  enemy  !■ — ' 
Puff.  O,  dear  ma'am,  you  must  start  a  great 
deal  more  than  that ;  consider,  you  had  just  de- 
termined in  favour  of  duty, — when,  in  a  moment, 
the  sound  of  his  voice  revives  your  passion, — 
overthrows  your  resolution,  destroys  your  obedi- 
ence.— If  you  don't  express  all  that  in  your  start, 
you  do  nothing  at  all. 

Til.    Well,  we'll  try  again  !      (They  repeat.) 
Dan.    Speaking  from  within  has  always  a  fine 
efl'ect. 


Sneer.    Very.  [thus 

'  Whisk.  My  conquering  Tilburina  !  How  !  is't 
'  We  meet?  Why  are  thy  looks  averse!  What 

'  means 
'  That  falling  tear, — that  frown  of  boding  woe  ? 
'  Ha  !  now  indeed  I  am  a  prisoner  ! 
'  Yes,  now  I  feel  the  galling  weight  of  these 
'  Disgraceful  chains, — which,  cruel  Tilburina ! 
'  Thy  doating  captive  gloried  in  before. 
'  But  thou  art  false,  and  Whiskerandos  is  undone! 

'  Til.     O  no ;  how  little  dost  thou  know   thy 
'  Tilburina ! 

Whisk.    Art  thou  then  true?    Begone,  cares, 
'  doubts,  and  fears  ; — 
'  I  make  you  all  a  present  to  the  winds  ; 
'  And  if  the  winds  reject  you,  try  the  waves.' 

Puff.  The  wind,  you  knov^,  is  the  established 
receiver  of  all  stolen  sighs ;  and  cast-off  griefs 
and  apprehensions. 

'  Til.     Yet  must  we  part? — Stern  duty  seals  our 
doom :  [witness, 

'  Though   here   I   call  yon   conscious  clouds   to 
'  Could  I  pursue  the  bias  of  my  soul, 
'  All  friends,  all  right  of  parents,  I'd  disclaim, 
'  And  thou,  my  Whiskerandos,should'stbefatlier, 
'  And  mother,  brother,  cousin,  uncle,  aunt, 
'  And  friend  to  me  !  [we  part  ? 

'  Whisk.     O  matchless  excellence ! — and  must 
'  Well,  if — we  must — we  must — and  in  that  case 
'  The  less  is  said  the  better.' 

Puff.  Hey  day !  here's  a  cut !  What,  are  all 
the  mutual  protestations  out? 

Til.  Now,  pray,  sir,  don't  interrupt  us  just 
here  ;  you  ruin  our  feelings. 

Puff'.  Fojtr feelings!' — but,  zounds!  my  feelings, 
ma'am ! 

Sneer.    No  ;  pray  don't  inteiTupt  them. 

'  Whisk.     One  last  embrace. — 

'  Til.    Now, — farewell,  for  ever. 

'  Whisk.     For  ever  ! 

'  Til.     Ay,  for  ever.'     (^Goitig.) 

Puff.  'Sdeath  and  fury  ! — Gadslife  !  sir !  madam  ! 
if  3'ou  go  out  without  the  parting  look,  you  might 
as  well  dance  out.     Here,  here  ! 

Con.     But  pray,  sir,  how  am  J  to  get  off  here? 

Puff.  You,  pshaw  !  what  the  devil  signifies  how 
j/ou  get  off!  edge  away  at  the  top,  or  where  you 
will.  (^Pushes  the  Confidante  out.)  Now,  ma'am, 
you  see — 

Til.    We  understand  you,  sir. 
'Ay,  forever. 

'  Both.    Oh  ! 

\_Turning  back.     Exeunt  Til,  and  Whisk. 

Drop  Scene. 
Enter  Under  Prompter. 

Under  P.  Sir,  the  carpenter  says  it  is  impos- 
sible you  can  go  to  the  park  scene  yet. 

Ptif.  The  park  scene !  No ;  I  mean  the  de- 
scription scene  here,  in  the  wood. 

Under  P.    Sir,  the  performers  have  cut  it  out. 

Puff.    Cut  it  out? 

Under  P.    Yes,  sir. 

Puff.  What !  the  whole  account  of  queen 
Elizabeth? 

Under  P.     Yes,  sir. 

Puff'.  And  the  description  of  her  horse  and 
side-saddle? 

Under  P.     Yes,  sir. 

Puff',  So,  so ;  this  is  very  fine  indeed !  Mr. 
Ho|)kius,  how  the  plague  could  you  sutler  this  ? 

Prompter,  {From  within.)  Sir,  indeed  the  pru- 
ning knife — 

Puff'.  The  pruning  knife  ?  Zounds  !  the  axe  ! 
Why,  here  has  been  such  lopping  and  topping,  I 
sha'n't  have  the  bare  trunk  of  my  play  left  pre- 
sently.   Very  w«ll,  sir ;  the  performers  must  do 
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as  they  please ;  but,  upon  my  soul,  I'll  print  it 
every  word. 

Sneer.    That  I  would,  indeed. 

Puff.  Very  well,  sir;  then  we  must  go  on. 
Zounds  !  I  would  not  have  parted  with  tlie  descrip- 
tion of  the  horse  !— Well,  sir,  go  on.  Sir,  it  was 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  laboured  things.  Very 
well,  sir,  let  them  go  on  ; — there  you  had  him  and 
his  accoutrements  froni  the  bit  to  the  crupper. 
Very  well,  sir,  we  must  go  to  the  park  scene. 

Under  P.  Sir,  there  is  the  point ; — the  carpen- 
ters say,  that  unless  there  is  some  business  put  in 
here  before  the  drop,  they  sha'n't  have  time  to  clear 
away  the  fort,  or  sink  Gravesend  and  the  river. 

Puff'.  So  !  this  is  a  pretty  dilemma  truly  !  Gen- 
tlemen, you  must  excuse  me;  these  fellows  will 
never  be  ready,  unless  I  go  and  look  after  them 
myself. 

Sneer.  O  dear  sir ;  these  little  things  will  happen. 

Puff.  To  cut  out  this  scene !  But  I'll  print  it ; 
egad !  I'll  print  it  every  word  ! 

Enter  a  Beef-eater. 

'  Beef.  Perdition  catch  my  soul!  but  /  do  love 
thee.' 

Sneer.     Haven't  I  heard  that  line  before  ? 

Puff.    No,  I  fancy  not.     Where,  pray? 

Dan.  Yes,  I  think  there  is  something  like  it  in 
Othello. 

Puff.  Gad !  now  you  put  me  in  mind  on't,  I 
believe  there  is  ; — ^but  that  s  of  no  consequence  ; — 
all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  two  people  happened  to 
hit  on  the  same  thought, — and  Shakspeare  made 
use  of  it  first,  that's  all. 

Sneer.     Very  true. 

Puff.  Now,  sir,  your  soliloquy ; — but  speak 
more  to  the  pit,  if  you  please ; — the  soliloquy 
always  to  the  pit ;  that's  a  rule. 

'  Beef.  Tho'  hopeless  love  finds  comfortin  despair, 

*  It  never  can  endure  a  rival's  bliss  ! 

♦  But  soft — I  am  observ'd.'  \_Exit. 

Dan.     That's  a  very  short  soliloquy. 

Puff.  Yes, — ^but  it  would  have  been  a  great 
deal  longer  if  he  had  not  been  observed. 

Sneer.  A  most  sentimental  Beef-eater  that,  Mr. 
Puff. 

Piiff.  Harkye  1- — I  would  not  have  you  be  too 
sure  that  he  is  a  Beef-eater. 

Sneer.     What,  a  hero  in  disguise  ? 

Puff.  No  matter ; — I  only  give  you  a  hint.  But 
now  for  my  principal  character.  Here  he  comes  : 
Lord  Burleigh  in  person  !  Pray,  gentlemen,  step 
this  way  ; — softly — I  only  hope  the  Lord  High 
Treasm-er  is  perfect ! — If  he  is  but  perfect — • 

Enter  Burleigh,  goes  slowly  to  a  chair  and  sits. 

Sneer.    Mr.  Puff! 

Puff.  Hush!  vastly  well,  sir!  vastly  well!  a 
most  interesting  gravity ! 

Dan.     What,  isn't  he  to  speak  at  all  ? 

Puff.  Egad !  I  thought  you'd  ask  me  that  ;-— 
yes,  it  is  a  very  likely  thing, — that  a  minister  in 
his  situation,  with  the  whole  affairs  of  the  nation 
on  his  head,  should  have  time  to  talk  ; — but  hush  ! 
or  you'll  put  him  out. 

Sneer.  Put  him  out!  how  the  plague  can  that 
be,  if  he's  not  going  to  say  any  thing? 

Puff.  There's  areason  !  Why  his  partis  to  think, 
and  how  the  plague  do  you  imagine  he  can  think 
if  you  keep  talking? 

Dan.     That's  very  true,  upon  my  word  ! 
f  Burleigh  comes  forward,  shakes  his  head,  andexil. 

Sneer.  He  is  very  perfect  indeed.  Now,  pray 
what  did  he  mean  by  that? 

Puff'.    You  don't  take  it? 

Sneer.     No  ;  I  don't  upon  my  soul. 

Puff'.  Why,  by  that  shake  of  the  head,  he  gave 
you  to  understand,  that  even  though  they  had  more 


justice  in  their  cause,  and  wisdom  in  their  mea- 
sures, yet,  if  there  was  not  a  greater  spirit  shewn 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  country  would  at 
last  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  hostile  ambition  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy. 

Sneer.  The  devil !  Did  he  mean  all  that  by 
shaking  his  head? 

Puff'.  Every  word  of  it ; — if  he  shook  his  head 
as  I  taught  him. 

Dan.  Ah  !  there  certainly  is  a  vast  deal  to  be 
done  on  the  stage  by  dumb  shew,  and  expression 
of  face  ;  and  a  judicious  author  knows  how  much 
he  may  trust  to  it. 

Sneer.  O  !  here  are  some  of  our  old  acquaintance. 
Enter  SiR  C.  Hatton  a7id  Raleigh. 

'  Sir  C.  My  niece,  and  your  niece  too  !  [not  else 
'  By  heav'n  !  there's  witchcraft  in't.  He  could 
'  Have  gain'd  their  hearts.     But  see  where  they 

'  approach ; 
'  Some  horrid  purpose  low'ring  on  their  brows  ! 

'  Sir  W.     Let  us  withdraw  and  mark  them.' 

( They  withdraw  to  the  side.') 

Sneer.    What  is  all  this  ? 

Puff'.  Ah  !  here  has  been  more  pruning !  But  the 
fact  is,  these  two  young  ladies  are  also  in  love  with 
Don  Whiskerandos.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  scene 
goes  entirely  for  what  we  call  situation  and  stage 
effect,  by  which  the  greatest  applause  may  be  ob- 
tained, without  the  assistance  of  language,  senti- 
ment, or  character  :  pray  mark ! — 

Enter  the  two  Nieces. 

'  1st  Niece.    EUena  here  ! 
'  She  is  his  scorn  as  much  as  I ; — that  is 
'  Some  comfort  still !' 

Puff'.  O  dear  madam,  you  are  not  to  say  that  to 
her  face! — Aside,  ma'am,  aside. — The  whole  scene 
is  to  be  aside. 

'  1st  Niece.  She  is  his  scorn  as  much  as  I ; — that  is 
'  Some  comfort  still !  (Aside,) 

'  2d  Niece.  I  know  he  prizes  not  Pollina's  love, 
'  But  Tilburina  lords  it  o'er  his  heart.         (Aside.) 

'  1st  Niece.  But  see  the  proud  destroyer  of  my  peace. 

'  Revenge  is  all  the  good  I've  left.  (Aside.) 

'  2dNiece.  He  comes,  the  false  disturber  ofmy  quiet. 

'  Now,  vengeance,  do  thy  worst.  (Aside.) 

Enter  Whiskerandos. 

'  Whisk.    O,  hateful  liberty, — if  thus  in  vain 
'  I  seek  my  Tilburina  ! 

'  Both  Nieces.     And  ever  shalt ! 
(Sir  Christopher  and  Sir  Walter  come  forivard.^ 

'  Both.    Hold !  we  will  avenge  you. 

'  Whisk.    Hold  you;  or  see  your  nieces  bleed !' 

( The  two  nieces  draw  their  two  daggers  to  strike 
Whiskerandos;  the  two  uncles  at  the  instant,  with 
their  two  swords  drawn,  catch  their  two  Nieces'  arms, 
and  turn  the  points  of  their  swords  to  Whiskerandos, 
who  immediately  draws  ttvo  daggers,  and  holds  them 
to  the  two  Nieces'  bosoms.) 

Puff.  There's  situation  for  you!  there's  an 
heroic  group ! — You  see  tlie  ladies  can't  stab 
Whiskerandos  ; — 'he  durst  not  strike  them  for  feai 
of  their  uncles ; — the  uncles  durst  not  kill  him, 
because  of  their  nieces. — I  have  them  all  at  a  dead 
lock  ! — for  every  one  of  them  is  afraid  to  let  go  first. 

Sneer.  Why,  then  they  must  stand  there  for  even 

Puff'.  So  they  would,  if  I  hadn't  a  very  fine 
contrivance  for't. — Now  mind — 

Enter  Beef -eater  with  his  halhert. 
'  Beef.    In  the  queen's  name  !  I  charge  you  all 
'  to  drop — 
'  Your  swords  and  daggers  !' 

(They  drop  their  swords  and  daggers.) 
Sneer.    This  is  a  contrivance  indeed. 
Puff.     Ay  ;  in  the  queen's  name. 
^  Sir  C.     Come. niece! 
'Sir  ir. Come, niece!  [^Exeuntwiththetwo  Nieces. 
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•  Whisk.  What's  he,  who  bids  us  thus  renounce 

'  our  gnard  ? 

'  Beef.  Thou  must  do  more ; — renounce  thy  love ! 

'  Whisk.    Thou  liest ; — •base  Beefeater  ! 

«  Beef.     Ha  !  hell !  the  lie  ! 
'  By  heav'n,  thou'st  rous'd  the  lion  in  my  heart! 
'OIF!  yeoman's  habit ! — base  disguise  !  off!  off! 
(Discovers  himself,  by  throwing  off  his  upper  dress; 
and  apjjearing  in  a  very  fine  waistcoat. y 
'  Am  1  a  Beefeater  now? 
'  Or  beams  my  crest  as  terrible  as  when 
'  In  Biscay's  bay  I  took  thy  captive  sloop  !' 

Puff.  There,  egad  I  he  comes  out  to  be  the 
captain  of  the  privateer  who  had  taken  Whisker- 
andos  prisoner ; — and  was  himself  an  old  lover  of 
Tilbnrina's. 

Dan.     Admirably  manag'd,  indeed. 

Ptiff.    Now,  standout  of  their  way.     [bestow'd 

'  Whisk.  I  thank  thee,  Fortune  !  that  hast  thus 
'  A  weapon  to  chastise  this  insolent. 

(Takes  up  one  of  the  swords.) 

'  Beef.  I  take  thy  challenge,  Spaniard,  and  I  thank 

*  Thee,  Fortune,  too  1'     (Takes  up  the  other  sword.) 

Dan.  That's  excellently  contrived  !  it  seems  as 
if  the  two  uncles  had  left  their  swords  on  purpose 
for  them. 

Puff.  No,  egad!  they  could  nothelp  leaving  them. 

'  Whisk.     Vengeance  and  Tilburiua ! 

'  Beef.  Exactly  so. 
(They  fight,  and  after  the  usual  number  of  wounds 
given,  Whisker andos  falls.) 

*  Whisk.  Ocursedparry! — thatlast  thrust  in  tierce 
'  Was  fatal.     Captain,  thou  hast  fenced  well ! 

'  And  Whiskerandos  quits  this  bustling  scene 

*  For  all  eter — (Dies.)  [death 

'  Beef.  — nity — He  would  have  added,  but  stern 

*  Cut  short  his  being,  and  the  noun  at  once  !' 

Puff.  O,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  too  slow. — ^Now 
mind  me. — Sir,  shall  I  trouble  you  to  die  again? 
(^Whisk.  rises.) 

'  Whisk.  And  Whiskerandos  quits  this  bustling 
scene 

*  For  all  eter — 

'  Beef.  — nity — He  would  have  added — • 

Puff.  No,  sir,  that's  not  it.  Once  more,  if  you 
please — • 

Whisk.  I  wish,  sir,  you  would  practise  this 
without  me  :  I  can  t  stay  dying  here  all  night. 

Puff.  Very  well,  we'll  go  over  it  by-and-bye  : — 
I  must  humour  these  gentlemen.  [Exit  Whisk. 

'  5ee/.Fare well, brave  Spaniard!  and  when  next — ' 

Puff.  Dear  sir,  you  needn't  speak  that  speech, 
as  the  body  has  walked  off. 

Beef.     That's  true,  sir  :  then  I'll  join  the  fleet. 

Puff.  If  you  please.  [Exit  Beefeater.^  Now, 
who  comes  on?  Tilburina,  stark  mad,  m  white 
satin. 

Sneer.     Why,  in  white  satin  ? 

Puff.  O  Lord  !  sir, — when  a  heroine  goes  mad, 
she  always  goes  into  white  satinj  don't  she.  Dangle? 

Dan.    Always  ;  it's  a  rule. 

Puff.  Yes:  here  it  is, — (Looking  at  the  book.) 
'  Enter  Tilburina  stark  mad,  in  white  satin,  and 
her  Confidante  stark  mad,  in  white  linen.' 

E7iter  Tilburina  and  Confidante  mad,  according 
to  costume. 

Sneer.  But  what  the  deuce !  is  the  confidante  to 
be  mad  too  ? 

Puff.    To  be  sure  she  is.    The  confidante  is  al- 


ways to  do  whatever  her  mistress  does ;  weep 
when  she  weeps,  smile  when  sbe  smiles,  go  mad 
when  she  goes  mad.  Now,  madam  confidante, — but 
keep  your  madness  in  the  back  ground,  if  you 
please. 

'  Til,    The  wind  whistles — the  moon  rises — see, 
'  They  have  kill'd  my  squirrel  in  his  cage  ! 
'  Is  tliis  a  grasshopper  1 — Ha  !  no,  it  is  my 
'  Whiskerandos — you  shall  not  keep  him — 
'  I  know  you  have  him  in  your  pocket — 
'  An  oyster  may  be  cross'd  in  love  ! — Who  says 
'  A  whale's  a  bird?' — Ha  !  did  you  call,  my  love? 
'  • — He's  here  !  He's  there  ! — He's  every  where  ! 
'  Ah  me  !  He's  no  where.' 

[Exeunt  Tilburina  and  Confidant)!, 

Puff.  There !  do  you  ever  desire  to  see  any  body 
madder  than  that  ? 

Sneer.     Never  while  I  live  ! 

Puff,  You  observed  how  she  mangled  the  metre  ! 

Dan,  Yes, — egad  !  it  was  the  first  thing  made 
me  suspect  she  was  out  of  her  senses. 

Sneer.     And  pray  what  becomes  of  her? 

Puff'.  She  is  gone  to  throw  herself  into  the  sea 
to  be  sure  ; — and  that  brings  us  at  once  to  the 
scene  of  action,  and  so  to  my  catastrophe, — my 
sea-fight,  I  mean. 

Sneer.     What,  you  bring  that  in  at  last? 

Puff,  Yes.  yes.  You  know  my  play  is  called 
the  Spanish  Armada,  otherwise,  egad  !  I  have  no 
occasion  for  the  battle  at  all.  Now  then  for  my 
magnificence ! — my  battle ! — my  noise  !-— and  my 
procession ! — You  are  all  ready? 

Prom,  (^Within.)  Yes,  sir. 

Puff.     Is  the  Thames  drest? 

Enter  THAMES  with  two  attendants. 

Thames,     Here  I  am,  sir. 

Puff.  Very  well  indeed.  See,  gentlemen,  there's 
a  river  for  you ! — This  is  blending  a  little  of  tlie 
masque  with  my  tragedy, — anew  fancy,  you  know, 
and  very  useful  in  my  case  ;  for  as  there  must  be 
a  procession,  I  suppose  Thames  and  all  his  tributary 
rivers  to  compliment  Britannia  with  a  iHe  in  ho- 
nour of  the  victory. 

Sneer.  But  pray,  who  are  those  gentlemen  in 
green  with  him? 

Puff.    Those  ?    Those  are  his  banks. 

Sneer.     His  banks? 

Puff.  Yes,  one  crown'd  with  alders,  and  the 
other  with  a  villa ! — you  take  the  allusions  ?  But 
eh !  what  the  plague !  you  have  got  both  your 
banks  on  one  side.  Here,  sir,  come  round.  Ever 
while  you  live,  Thames,  go  between  your  banks. 
(Bell  rings.)  There,  so !  now  for't!  Stand  aside, 
my  dear  friends  !  Away,  Thames  ! 

[Exit  Thames  between  his  banks. 

(Flourish  of  drums — trumpets — cannon,  Sfc.  Sfc. 
Scene  changes  to  the  sea — the  fleets  engage — the  music 
plays  '  Britons  strike  home.' — Spanish  fleet  destroyed 
Oy  fire-ships,  S(c. — English  fleet  advances — music 
plays  '  Rttle  Britannia.' — The  procession  of  all  the 
English  rivers  and  their  tributaries  with  their  em- 
blems, S(c.  begins  with  Handel's  water  music,  ends 
ivith  a  chorus,  to  the  march  in  Judas  Maccabeus.— 
During  this  scene.  Puff  directs  and  applauds  every 
thing — then:) 

Puff.  Well,  pretty  well ; — ^butnot  quite  perfect) 
— so,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  please,  we'll 
rehearse  this  piece  again  to-morrow.         [Exeunt, 
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DON  JEROME 

DON  FERDINAND 

DON  ANTONIO 
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ISAAC  MENDOZA 
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Act  III.— Scene  5. 


CLARA 
LOUISA 
DUENNA 

louisa's  maid 
Clara's  maid. 


ACT  I.— Scene  I.  A  Street. 
Enter  LoPEZ,  with  a  dark  lantern. 
Lop.  Past  three  o'clock !  So !  a  notable  hour 
for  one  of  my  regular  disposition,  to  be  strolling 
like  a  bravo  through  the  streets  of  Seville  !  Well, 
of  all  services,  to  serve  a  young  lover  is  (he 
hardest :  not  that  I  am  an  enemy  to  love  ;  but  my 
love  and  my  master's  differ  strangely.  Don 
Ferdinand  is  much  too  gallant  to  eat,  drink,  or 
sleep  ;  now,  my  love  gives  me  an  appetite  ;  then 
I  am  fond  of  dreaming  of  my  mistress,  and  I  love 
dearly  to  toast  her :  this  cannot  be  done  without 
good  sleep  and  good  liquor  ;  hence  my  partiality 
to  a  feather-bed  and  a  bottle.  What  a  pity  now, 
that  I  have  not  further  time  for  reflections  !  but 
thy  master  expects  thee,  honest  Lopez,  to  secure 
his  retreat  from  Donna  Clara's  window,  as  I  guess. 
(Miwic  without.)  Eh !  sure  I  heard  music.  So, 
so!  who  have  we  here?  Oh,  Don  Antonio,  my 
master's  friend,  come  from  the  masquerade,  to 
serenade  my  young  mistress.  Donna  Louisa,  I 
suppose:  so!  we  shall  have  the  old  gentleman 
up  presently.  Lest  he  should  miss  his  son,  I  had 
best  lose  no  time  in  getting  to  my  post.  [^Exit. 

Enter  ^tiTOtilO  andLoRZti'iOiwithmasksandmusic. 
AIR. — Antonio. 

Tell  me,  my  lute,  can  thy  soft  strain 

So  gently  speak  thy  master's  pain  ; 
So  softly  sing,  so  humbly  sigh. 
That,  thcnigh  my  sleeping  love  shall  knoio 

fVJio  sighs — who  sighs  below, 
Her  rosy  slumbers  shall  not  fly  ? 

Thus  may  some  vision  whisper  more 

Than  ever  J  dare  speak  before. 


I 


Loren.  Antonio,  your  mistress  will  never  wake, 
while  you  sing  so  dolefully  ;  love,  like  a  cradled 
infant,  is  lulled  by  a  sad  melody. 

Ant.     I  do  not  wish  to  disturb  her  rest. 

Loren.  The  reason  is,  because  you  know  she 
does  not  regard  you  enough  to  appear,  if  you 
awaked  her. 

Ant.     Nay,  then,  I'll  convince  you.     (Sings.") 

AIR. — Antonio. 

The  breath  of  morn  bids  hence  the  night  : 
Unveil  those  beauteous  eyes,  my  fair  ; 
For,  'till  the  dawn  of  love  is  there, 

I  feel  no  day,  I  own  no  light. 

Louisa. — Replies  from  a  window. 
Waking,  I  heard  thy  ttumhers chide, 

Waking,  the  dawn  did  bless  my  sight ; 
'Tis  Phcebus,  sure,  that  wooes,  I  cried. 

Who  speaks  in  song,  who  moves  in  light. 
Don  Jerome. — From  a  window. 

What  vagabonds  are  these  I  hear  ? 
Fiddling ,  fluting ,  rhyming,  ranting. 
Piping,  scraping,  whining,  canting, 

Fly !  scurvy  minstrels,  fly  ! 

TRIO. 

Nay,  pr'y thee,  father,  why  so  rough  ? 

An  humble  lover  I. 
How  durst  you,  daughter,  lend  an  ear 
To  such  deceitful  stuff? 

Quick,  from  the  window  fly  ! 
Adieu,  Antonio! 
Must  you  go  ? 
We  soon, perhaps,  may  meet  again  ; 

For  though  hard  fortune  is  our  foe. 
The  god  of  lov^  will  fight  for  us. 


Lou. 
Ant. 
Jer. 


Lou. 
Ant. 
Lou 


ou.  > 
nt.  S 


THE  DUENNA. 


[Act  I. 


Jer.        Reach  me  the  blunderbuss '. 
Ant.  &  Lou.     The  god  of  love,  who  knows  our  pain, 
Jer.  Hence!  or  these  slugs  are  through  your 

brain. 
[_Exeunt  Jerome  and  Louisa  from   the 
window,  and  Antonio  and  Lorenzo. 

Scene  II. — A  Piazza. 
Enter  Ferdinand  and  Lopez. 
Lop.    Truly,  sir,  I  think  that  a  little  sleep,  once 
in  a  week,  or  so — 

Ferd.     Peace,  fool ;  don't  mention  sleep  to  me. 
Lfyp.     No,  no,  sir;  I  don't  mention  your  low- 
bred, vulgar,  sound  sleep  ;  but  I  can't  help  think- 
ing that  a  gentle  slumber,  or  half  an  hour's  dozing, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing — 

Ferd.     Peace,  booby,  I  say.     Oh,  Clara,  dear, 
cruel  disturber  of  my  rest ! 
Lop.     And  of  mine  too. 

Ferd.     'Sdeath  !    to  trifle  with  me   at  such   a 
juncture   as  this ;    now   to   stand  on  punctilios. 
Love  me !  I  don't  believe  she  ever  did. 
Lop.    Nor  I  either. 

Ferd.     Or  is  it,  that  her  sex  never  know  their 
desires  for  an  hour  together? 

Lop.    Ah !  they  know  them  oftener  than  they'll 
own  them. 

Ferd,    Is  there,  in  the  world,  so  inconstant  a 
creature  as  Clara? 

Lop.     I  could  name  one.     (Aside.) 
Ferd.    Yes,  the  tame  fool  who  submits  to  her 
caprice. 

Lop.  I  thought  he  couldn't  miss  it.  (Aside.) 
Ferd.  Is  she  not  capricious,  teazing,  tyranni- 
cal, obstinate,  perverse,  absurd  1  Aye,  a  wilder- 
ness of  faults  and  follies;  her  looks  are  scorn, 
and  her  very  smiles — 'Sdeath  !  I  wish  I  hadn't 
mentioned  her  smiles ;  for  she  does  smile  such 
beaming  loveliness,  such  fascinating  brightness — 
Oh,  death  and  madness  !  I  shall  die  if  I  lose  her. 

Lcm,    Oh,  those  d d  smiles  have  undone  all. 

lExit. 
AIR. — Ferdinand. 
Could  I  her  faults  remember, 

Forgetting  every  charm. 
Soon  would  impartial  reason 

The  tyrant  love  disarm. 
But  when  enraged  I  number 
Each  failing  of  her  mind. 
Love  still  suggests  each  beauty, 
A  nd  sees — while  reason's  blind. 

Re-enter  LoPEZ. 
Lop.     Here  comes  Don  Antonio,  sir. 
Ferd.    Well,  go  you  home — il  shall  be  there 
presently. 

Lop.    Ah,  those  cursed  smiles !  lExil. 

Enter  Antonio. 
Ferd.    Antonio,    Lopez  tells   me  he  left  you 
cbaunting    before    our    door.    Was    my    father 
waked 1 

Ant.  Yes,  yes  ;  he  has  a  singular  affection  for 
music,  so  I  left  him  roaring  at  his  barred  window, 
like  the  print  of  Bajazet  in  the  cage.  And  what 
brings  you  out  so  early  1 

Ferd.  I  believe  I  told  you,  that  to-morrow 
was  the  day  fixed  by  Don  Pedro  and  Clara's  un- 
natural stepmother,  for  her  to  enter  a  convent,  in 
order  that  her  brat  might  possess  her  fortune. 
Made  desperate  by  this,  I  procured  a  key  to  the 
door,  and  bribed  Clara's  maid  to  leave  it  unbolted; 
at  two  this  morning,  I  entered,  unperceived,  and 
stole  to  her  chamber :  I  found  her  waking  and 
weeping. 

Ant,     Happy  Ferdinand ! 

Ferd.  'Sdeath!  hear  the  coBclusion.  I  was 
rated  as  the  most  confident  rufliau,  for  daring  to 
approach  her  room  at  that  hoar  of  night. 


Ant.    Aye,  aye,  this  was  at  first. 

Ferd.  No  such  thing;  she  would  not  hear  a 
word  from  me,  but  threatened  to  raise  her  mother, 
if  I  did  not  instantly  leave  her. 

Ant.    Well,  but  at  last? 

Ferd.  At  last?  why,  I  was  forced  to  leave  the 
house,  as  I  came  in. 

Ant.    And  did  you  do  nothing  to  offend  her? 

Ferd.  Nothing,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved — I  be- 
lieve I  might  snatch  a  dozen  or  two  of  kisses. 

Ant.  Was  that  all?  Well,  I  think  I  never 
heard  of  such  assurance. 

Ferd.  Zounds!  I  tell  you  I  behaved  with  the 
utmost  respect. 

A7it.  O  lord!  I  don't  mean  you,  but  in  her. 
Bat,  harkye,  Ferdinand,  did  yoa  leave  your  key 
with  them  ? 

Ferd.  Yes  ;  the  maid,  who  saw  me  out,  took 
it  from  the  door. 

Ant.  Then,  my  life  for  it,  her  mistress  elopes 
after  you. 

Ferd.  Aye,  to  bless  my  rival,  perhaps.  I  am 
in  a  humour  to  suspect  everybody.  You  loved 
her  once,  and  thought  her  an  angel,  as  I  do  now. 

Ant.  Yes,  I  loved  hei',  'till  I  found  she  wouldn't 
love  me ;  and  then  I  discovered  that  she  hadn't  a 
good  feature  in  her  face. 

AIR. — Antonio. 
/  ne^er  could  any  lustre  see 
In  eyes  that  would  not  look  on  me  ; 
/  ne  er  saw  nectar  on  a  lip. 
But  tvhere  my  own  did  hope  to  sip. 
Has  the  maid,  who  seeks  my  heart. 
Cheeks  of  rose,  untouched  by  art? 
I  will  own  the  colour  true. 
When  yielding  blushes  aid  their  hue. 

Is  her  hand  so  soft  and  pure? 
I  must  press  it,  to  be  sure; 
Nor  can  I  be  certain  then. 
Till  it,  grateful,  press  again  ; 
Must  I,  with  attentive  eye. 
Watch  her  heaving  bosom  sigh  ? 
I  will  do  so,  when  I  see 
That  heaving  bosom  sigh  for  me. 

Besides,  Ferdinand,  you  have  full  security  in  my 
love  for  your  sister  ;  help  me  tliere,  and  I  caa 
never  disturb  yoa  with  Clara. 

Ferd.  As  far  as  I  can,  consistently  with  the 
honour  of  our  family,  you  know  I  will ;  but  there 
must  be  no  eloping. 

Ant.  And  yet,  now,  you  would  carry  oft"  Clara ! 

Ferd.  Aye,  that's  a  different  case:  we  never 
mean  that  others  should  act  to  our  sisters  and 
wives,  as  we  do  to  others.  Bat,  to-morrow,  Clara 
is  to  be  forced  into  a  convent. 

Ant.  Well,  and  am  not  I  as  unfortunately  cir- 
cumstanced? To-morrow  your  father  forces  Louisa 
to  marry  Isaac,  the  Portuguese.  But  come  with 
me,  and  we'll  devise  sometliing,  I  warrant. 

Ferd.     I  must  go  home. 

Ant.     Well,  adieu! 

Ferd.  But,  Antonio,  if  you  do  not  love  my 
sister,  you  have  too  much  honour  and  friendship 
to  supplant  me  with  Clara. 

AIR. — Antonio. 
Friendship  is  the  bond  of  reason  ; 

But  if  beauty  disapprove. 
Heaven  dissolves  all  other  treason 

In  the  heart  that's  true  to  love. 
The  faith  which  to  my  friend  I  swore, 

Asa  civil  oath  I  view  ; 
But  to  the  charms  which  I  adore, 

'Tis  religion  to  be  true. 

lExeunt  severally 


Scene  3.] 


THE  DUENNA. 


Scene  III. — A  Room  in  Don  Jerome's  house. 
Enter  LouiSA  and  DUENNA. 

Lou.  But,  my  dear  Margaret,  my  charming 
duenna,  do  you  think  we  shall  succeed? 

Duen.  I  tell  you  again,  I  have  no  doubt  on't ; 
but  it  must  be  instantly  put  to  the  trial.  Every 
thing  is  prepared  in  your  room,  and,  for  the  rest, 
we  must  trust  to  fortune. 

Loti.  My  father's  oath  was,  never  to  see  me  'till 
I  had  consented  to — 

Duen.  'Twas  thus  I  overheard  him  say  to  his 
friend  Don  Guzman  ;  "I  will  demand  of  her  to- 
morrow, once  for  all,  whether  she  will  consent  to 
marry  Isaac  Mendoza :  if  she  hesitate,  I  will 
make  a  solemn  oath  never  to  see  or  speak  to  her, 
'till  she  returns  to  her  duty."  These  were  his 
words. 

Lou.  And,  on  his  known  obstinate  adherence 
to  what  he  has  once  said,  you  have  formed  this 
plan  for  my  escape.  But  have  you  secured  my 
maid  in  our  interest? 

Duen.  She  is  a  party  in  the  whole  ;  but  remem- 
ber, if  we  succeed,  you  resign  all  right  and  title  in 
little  Isaac,  the  Jew,  over  to  me. 

Lou.  That  I  do  with  all  my  soul;  get  him,  if 
you  can,  and  I  shall  wish  you  joy  most  heartily. 
He  is  twenty  times  as  rich  as  my  poor  Antonio. 

AIR. — Louisa. 
Thou  canst  not  boast  of  fortune's  store, 

My  love,  ivhile  me  they  wealthy  call. 
But  I  teas  glad  to  find  thee  poor, 
For  with  my  heart  I'd  give  thee  all; 
And  then  the  grateful  youth  shall  own, 
I  lov'd  him  for  himself  alone. 

But  wJien  his  worth  my  hand  shall  gain. 

No  word  or  look  of  mine  shall  show 
That  I  the  smallest  thought  retain 
Of  what  my  bounty  did  bestow  ; 

Yet  still  his  grateful  heart  shall  own, 
I  lov'd  him  for  himself  alone. 

Duen.  I  hear  Don  Jerome  coming.  Quick, 
give  me  the  last  letter  I  brought  you  from  Antonio  ; 
you  know  that  is  to  be  the  ground  of  my  dismis- 
sion.    I  must  slip  out  to  seal  it  up,  as  undelivered. 

[Exit. 
Enter  DoN  Jerome  anrf  Ferdinand. 

Jer.  What!  I  suppose  you  have  been  serenad- 
ing too,  ehl  Disturbing  some  peaceable  neigh- 
bourhood with  villainous  catgut,  and  lascivious 
piping.  Out  on't!  You  set  your  sister  here  a  vile 
example  ;  but  I  come  to  tell  you,  madam,  that  I'll 
suflFer  no  more  of  these  midnight  incantations ; 
these  amorous  orgies,  that  steal  the  senses  in  the 
hearing;  as,  they  say,  Egyptian  embalmers  serve 
mummies,  extracting  the  brain  through  the  ears. 
However,  there  is  an  end  of  your  frolics  :  Isaac 
Mendoza  will  be  here  presently,  and,  to-morrow, 
you  shall  marry  him. 

Lou.     Never,  while  I  have  life. 

Ferd,  Indeed,  sir,  I  wonder  how  you  can  think 
of  such  a  man  for  a  son-in-law. 

Jer.  Sir,  you  are  very  kind,  to  favour  me  with 
your  sentiments  ;  and  pray,  what  is  your  objection 
to  him  1 

Ferd.     He  is  a  Portuguese,  in  the  first  place. 

Jer.  No  such  thing,  boy;  he  has  forsworn  his 
country. 

Lou.     He  is  a  Jew. 

Jer.  Another  mistake  :  he  has  been  a  Christian 
these  six  weeks. 

Ferd.  Aye,  he  left  his  old  religion  for  an  estate, 
and  has  not  had  time  to  get  a  new  one. 

Lou.  But  stands  like  a  dead  wall  between 
church  and  synagogue,  or  like  the  blank  leaves 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 

Jer.    Anything  more? 


Ferd.  But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his 
character  is  his  passion  for  deceit  and  tricks  of 
cunning. 

Lou.  Though,  at  the  same  time,  the  fool  predo- 
minates so  much  over  the  knave,  tliat  I  am  told  he 
is  generally  the  dupe  of  his  own  art. 

Ferd.    True  ;  like  an  unskilful  gunner,  he  usually 
misses  his  aim,  and  is  hurt  by  the  recoil  of  his 
own  piece. 
Jer.     Anj'thing  more? 

Lou.  To  sum  up  all,  he  has  the  worst  fault  a 
husband  can  have — he's  not  my  choice. 

Jer.  But  you  are  his  :  and  choice  on  one  side  is 
suQicieut.  Two  lovers  should  never  meet  in  mar- 
riage. Be  you  sour  as  you  please,  he  is  sweet- 
tempered;  and  for  your  good  fruit,  there's  nothing 
like  ingrafting  on  a  crab. 

Lou.  I  detest  him  as  alover,  and  shall  ten  times 
more  as  a  husband. 

Jer.  I  don't  know  that:  marriage  generally 
makes  a  great  change ;  but,  to  cut  the  matter 
short,  will  you  have  him  or  not? 

Lou.  There  is  nothing  else  I  could  disobey 
yon  in. 

Jer,     Do  you  value  your  father's  peace  ? 

Lou.  So  much,  that  I  will  not  fasten  on  him 
the  regret  of  making  an  only  daughter  wretched. 

Jer.  Very  well,  ma'am  ;  then  mark  me  :  never 
more  will  I  see  or  converse  with  j'ou  'till  you 
return  to  your  duty.  No  reply.  This  and  "your 
chamber  shall  be  your  apartments ;  I  never  will 
stir  out,  without  leaving  you  under  lock  and  key  ; 
and  when  I'm  at  home,  no  creature  can  approach 
you  but  through  my  library.  We'll  try  who  can 
be  most  obstinate.  Out  of  my  sight !  There  re- 
main 'till  you  know  your  duty.     (^Pushes  her  out.) 

Ferd.  Surely,  sir,  my  sister's  inclinations  should 
be  consulted  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  and  some 
regard  paid  to  Don  Antonio  being  my  particular 
friend. 

Jer.  That,  doubtless,  is  a  very  great  recom- 
mendation :  I  certainly  have  not  paid  sufficient 
respect  to  it. 

Ferd.  There  is  not  a  man  living  I  would  sooner 
choose  for  a  brother-in-law. 

Jer.  Very  possible  ;  and  if  you  happen  to  have 
e'er  a  sister,  who  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  daugh- 
ter of  mine,  I'm  sure  I  shall  have  no  objection 
to  the  relationship  ;  but  at  present,  if  you  please, 
we'll  drop  the  subject. 

Ferd.  Nay,  sir,  'tis  only  my  regard  for  my 
sister  makes  me  speak. 

Jer.  Then  pray,  sir,  in  future,  let  your  regard 
for  your  father  make  you  hold  your  tongue. 

Ferd.  I  have  done,  sir.  I  shall  only  add  a  wish 
that  3'ou  would  reflect  what  at  our  age  you  would 
have  felt,  had  you  been  crossed  in  your  affection 
for  the  mother  of  her  you  are  so  severe  to. 

Jer.  Why,  I  must  confess  I  had  a  great  affec- 
tion for  your  mother's  ducats;  but  that  was  all, 
boy.  I  married  her  for  her  fortune,  and  she 
took  me  in  obedience  to  her  father,  and  a  very 
happy  couple  we  were.  We  never  expected  any 
love  from  one  another,  and  so  we  were  never 
disappointed.  If  we  grumbled  a  little  now  and 
then  it  was  soon  over,  for  we  were  never  fond 
enough  to  quarrel,  and  when  the  good  woman  died, 
why,  why — I  had  as  lief  she  had  lived  ;  and  I 
wish  every  widower  in  Seville  could  say  the  same. 
I  shall  now  go  and  get  the  key  of  this  dressing- 
room  ;  so,  good  son,  if  you  have  any  lecture  in 
support  of  disobedience  to  give  your  sister,  it 
must  be  brief;  so  make  the  best  of  your  time, 
d'ye  hear?  lExit, 

Ferd.  I  fear,  indeed,  my  friend  Antonio  has 
little  to  hope  for.  However,  Louisa  has  firmness, 
and  my  father's  anger  will  probably  only  increase 
her  affection.    In  our  intercourse  with  the  world. 


THE  DUENNA. 


[Act  I. 


it  is  natural  for  us  to  dislike  those  who  are  inno- 
cently the  cause  of  our  distress  ;  but  in  the  heart  s 
attachment  a  woman  never  likes  a  man  with  ardour 
'till  she  has  suffered  for  his  sake.  {Noise.)  So! 
what  bustle  is  here?  Between  my  father  and  the 
Duenna  too  !   I'll  e'en  get  out  of  the  way.      lExtt. 

Enter  DON  JEROME  with  a  letter,  pulling  in  the 
Duenna. 

Jer.  I'm  astonished  !  I'm  thunder-struck  ! 
Here's  treachery  and  conspiracy  with  a  vengeance  ! 
You,  Antonio's  creature,  a  chief  manager  of  this 
plot  for  my  daughter's  eloping  !  you,  that  I  placed 
here  as  a  scarecrow  1 

Buen.     What? 

Jer.  A  scarecrow.  To  prove  a  decoy-duck! 
What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself! 

Buen.  Well,  sir,  since  you  have  forced  that 
letter  from  me,  and  discovered  my  real  sentiments, 
I  scorn  to  renounce  them :  I  am  Antonio's  friend, 
and  it  was  my  intention  that  your  daughter  should 
have  served  you  as  all  such  old  tyrannical  sots 
should  be  served :  I  delight  in  the  tender  passions, 
and  would  befriend  all  under  their  influence. 

Jer.  The  tender  passions!  Yes,  they  would 
become  those  impenetrable  features !  Why,  thou 
deceitful  hag  !  I  placed  thee  as  a  guard  to  the  rich 
blossoms  of  my  daughter's  beauty— I  thought  that 
^roo-nn'c  frnnt  of  thinft  would  crv  "  aloof!'    to  the 


dragon's  front  of  thine  would  cry  "  aloof!'  to  the 
sons  of  gallantry.  Steel  traps  and  spring  guns 
seemed  written  in  every  wrinkle  of  it.  But  you  shall 
quit  my  house  this  instant.  The  tender  passions, 
indeed !  Go,  thou  wanton  sybil,  thou  amorous 
woman  of  Endor,  go.  ^ 

Duen.  You  base,  scurrillous,  old — but  I  won  t 
demean  myself  by  naming  what  you  are.  Yes, 
savage,  I'll  leave  your  den  ;  but  I  suppose  you 
don't  mean  to  detain  my  apparel.  I  may  have  my 
things,!  presume'? 

Jer.  I  took  you,  mistress,  with  your  wardrobe 
on.    What  have  you  pilfered,  eh  1 

Buen.  Sir,  I  must  take  my  leave  of  my  mistress  ; 
she  has  valuables  of  mine ;  besides,  my  cardinal 
and  veil  are  in  her  room. 

Jer.  Your  veil,  forsooth!  What,  do  you  dread 
being  gazed  at  \  Are  you  afraid  of  your  complexion  1 
Well,  go  take  your  leave,  and  get  your  veil  and 
cardinal.  So  ;  you  quit  the  house  within  these 
five  minutes.  In,  in,  quick!  {Exit  Buenna.) 
Here  was  a  precious  plot  of  mischief.  These  are 
the  comforts  daughters  bring  us. 

AIR. — Jerome. 
If  a  daughter  you  have,  she's  the  plague  of  your  life. 
No  peace  shall  you  know  though  you've  buried  your 

wife. 
At  twenty  she  mocks  at  the  duty  you  ve  taught  her; 
Oh,  what  aplague  is  an  obstinate  daughter  ! 

Sighing  and  whining, 

Byina  and  pining  : 
Oh,  what  a  plague  is  an  obstinate  daughter ! 
When  scarce  in  their  teens,  they  have  wit  toperplex  us ; 
With  letters  and  lovers  for  ever  they  vex  us; 
While  each  still  rejects  the  fair  suitor  you've  brought 

her  ; 
Oh,  what  a  plague  is  an  obstinate  daughter! 

Wrangling  and  jangling. 

Flouting  and  pouting. 
Oh,  what  a  plague  is  an  obstinate  daughter  ! 

Enter  Louisa  dressed  as  <Ae  Duenna,  with  cardi- 
nal and  veil,  seeming  to  cry. 
Jer.  This  way,  mistress,  this  way.  What!  I 
■warrant  a  tender  parting.  So !  tears  of  turpen- 
tine down  those  deal  cheeks.  Aye,  you  may  well 
hide  your  head — Yes,  whine  till  your  heart  breaks  ; 
but  I'll  not  hear  one  word  of  excuse  ;  so,  you  are 
right  to  be  dumb.    This  way,  this  way.      [Exeunt. 


Enter  DUENNA. 
Buen.  So  speed  you  well,  sagacious  Don  Jerome ! 
Oh,  rare  effects  of  passion  and  obstinacy  !  Now 
shall  I  try  whether  I  can't  play  the  fine  lady  as  well 
as  my  mistress  ;  and,  if  I  succeed,  I  may  be  a  fine 
lady  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I'll  lose  no  time  to 
equip  myself.  [Exit. 

Scene  IV. — The  Court  before  Bon  Jerome's  house. 
Enter  DoN  Jerome  and  Louisa. 
Jer.  Come,  mistress  ;  there  is  your  wa}^.  The 
world  lies  before  you ;  so  troop,  thou  antiquated 
Eve,  thou  original  sin  :  Hold,  yonder  i^  some  fel- 
low skulking;  perhaps  it  is  Antonio.  Go  to  him, 
d'ye  hearl  and  tell  him  to  make  you  amends,  and 
as  he  has  got  you  turned  away,  tell  him  I  say  it  is 
but  just  he  should  take  you  himself;  go.  {Exit 
Louisa.)  So  !  I  am  rid  of  her,  thank  heaven !  and 
now  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  my  oath,  and  confine 
my  daughter  with  better  security.  [Exit. 

Scene  V. — The  Piazza. 
Enter  ClaRA  and  her  Maid. 
Maid.    But  where,  madam,  is  it  you  intend  to 
go"? 

Cla.  Anywhere  to  avoid  the  selfish  violence  of 
my  mother-in-law,  and  Ferdinand's  insolent  im- 
portunity. 

Maid.  Indeed,  ma'am,  since  we  have  profited 
by  Don  Ferdinand's  key,  in  making  our  escape,  I 
think  we  had  best  find  him,  if  it  were  only  to  thank 
him. 

Cla.    No;  he  has  offended  me  exceedingly. 

[Retires. 
Enter  Louisa. 
Lou.  So,  I  have  succeeded  in  being  turned  out 
of  doors.  But  how  shall  I  find  Antonio?  I  dare 
not  enquire  for  him,  for  fear  of  being  discovered; 
I  would  send  to  my  friend  Clara,  but  that  I  doubt 
her  prudery  would  condemn  me. 

Maid.  Then  suppose,  ma'am,  you  were  to  try 
if  your  friend  Donna  Louisa  would  not  receive 
you.     {To  Clara.) 

Cla.Iio,  her  notions  of  filial  duty  are  so  severe, 
she  would  certainly  betray  me. 

Lou.  Clara  is  of  a  cold  temper,  and  would  think 
this  step  of  mine  highly  forward. 

Cla.  Louisa's  respect  for  her  father  is  so  great, 
she  would  not  credit  the  unkindness  of  min^ 
{Aside,  not  seeing  each  other.  Louisa  turns,  and  sea 
Clara  and  Maid. ) 

Lou.    Ha !  who  are  those  1  Sure  one  is  Clara. 
If  it  be,  I'll  trust  her.     Clara!     {Advances.) 
Cla.     Louisa !  and  in  masquerade  too  ! 
Lou.    You  will  be  more  surprised  when  I  t 
you,  that  I  have  run  away  from  my  father. 

Cla.  Surprised  indeed  !  and  I  should  certainly 
chide  you  most  horridly ,  only  that  I  have  just  run 
away  from  mine. 

Lou.     My  dear  Clara !     ( They  embrace.) 
Cla.    Dear  sister  truant!  And  whither  are  you 
going"? 

Lou.  To  find  the  man  I  love,  to  be  sure  ;  and, 
I  presume,  you  would  have  no  aversion  to  meet 
with  my  brother. 

Cla.  Indeed  I  should.  He  has  behaved  so  ill 
to  me,  I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  forgive  him.     ■ 


AIR. — Clara. 
When  sable  night,  each  drooping  plant  restoring. 

Wept  o'er  the  flowers  her  breath  did  cheer, 
As  some  sad  widow  o'er  her  babe  deploring. 

Wakes  its  beauty  with  a  tear ; 
When  all  did  sleep,  whose  weary  hearts  did  borrow 

One  hour  from  love  and  care  to  rest, 
Lo !  as  I  press' d  my  couch  in  silent  sorrow, 

My  lover  caught  me  to  his  breast. 


Scene  5.] 


THE  DUENNA. 


He  vow'd  he  came  to  save  me 
From  those  who  would  enslave  m-e ; 
Then  kneeling. 
Kisses  stealing, 
Endlessfaith  he  swore ; 

But  soon  I  chid  him  thence  ; 
For  had  his  fond  pretence 
Obtain'd  one  favour  then. 
And  he  hadpress'd  again, 
J  feared  my  treacherous  heart  might  grant  him  more. 

Lou.  Well,  for  eJI  this,  I  would  have  sent  him 
to  plead  his  pardon,  but  that  I  would  not  yet 
awhile  have  him  know  of  my  flight.  And  where 
do  you  hope  to  find  protection"? 

Via.  The  lady  abbess  of  the  convent  of,  St. 
Catherine  is  a  relation  and  kind  friend  of  mine  ;  I 
shall  be  secure  with  her,  and  you  had  best  go 
thither  with  me. 

Lou.  No ;  I  am  determined  to  find  Antonio 
first ;  and,  as  I  live,  here  comes  the  very  man  I 
will  employ  to  seek  him  for  me. 

Cla.    Who  is  he  1     He's  a  strange  figure ! 

Liou.  Yes  ;  that  sweet  creature  is  the  man  whom 
my  father  has  fixed  on  for  my  husband. 

Cla.  And  will  you  speak  to  himl  Are  you 
mad^ 

Lou.  He  is  the  fittest  man  in  the  world  for  my 
purpose  ;  for,  though  I  was  to  have  married  him 
to-morrow,  he  is  the  only  man  in  Seville,  who,  I 
am  sure,  never  saw  me  in  his  life. 

Cla.     And  how  do  you  know  him  1 

Lou,  He  arrived  but  yesterday,  and  he  was 
shown  to  me  from  the  window,  as  he  visited  my 
father. 

Cla.    Well,  I'll  begone. 

Lou.  Hold,  my  dear  Clara.  A  thought  has 
struck  me.  WiU  you  give  me  leave  to  borrow 
your  name,  as  I  see  occasion? 

Cla.  It  will  but  disgrace  you ;  but  use  it  as  you 
please.  I  dare  not  stay  ;  {going.')  but,  Louisa,  if 
you  should  see  your  brother,  be  sure  you  don't  in- 
form him,  that  I  have  taken  refuge  with  the  Dame 
Prior  of  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  piazza,  wliicb  leads  to  the  church 
of  St.  Anthony. 

Lou.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I'll  be  very  particular  in 
my  directions  where  he  may  not  find  you.  (^Exeunt 
Clara  and  Maid.)  So!  my  swain  yonder  has  done 
admiring  himself,  and  draws  nearer.  [Retires. 

Enter  Isaac  and  Carlos,  Isaac  with  a  pocket- 
glass. 

Isa.  (^Looking  in  the  glass.)  I  tell  you  friend 
Carlos,  I  will  please  myself  in  the  habit  of  my  chin. 

Car.  But,  my  dear  friend,  how  can  you  think 
to  please  a  lady  with  such  a  face  ? 

Isa.  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  the  face "?  I 
think  it  is  a  very  engaging  face  ;  and,  I  am  sure,  a 
lady  must  have  very  little  taste,  who  could  dis- 
like my  beard.  (<S'ees  Louisa.)  See  now :  I'll 
die,  if  here  is  not  a  little  damsel  struck  with  it 
already. 

Lou.  Signor,  are  you  disposed  to  oblige  a  lady, 
who  greatly  wants  your  assistance?    (^Unveils.) 

Isa.  Egad!  a  very  pretty  black-eyed  girl !  She 
has  certainly  taken  a  fancy  to  me,  Carlos.  First 
ma'am,  I  must  beg  the  favour  of  your  name. 

Lou,  So  !  it's  well  I  am  provided.  (^Aside.) 
My  name,  sir,  is  Donna  Clara  d'Almanza. 

Isa.  What!  Don  Guzman's  daughter?  I'faith, 
I  just  now  heard  she  was  missing. 

Lou.  But  sure,  sir,  you  have  too  much  gallantry 
and  honour  to  betray  me,  whose  fault  is  love  l 

Isa.  So!  a  passion  forme!  Poor  girl!  (Aside.) 
Why,  ma'am,  as  for  betraying  you,  I  don't  see 
how  I  could  get  anything  by  it:  so  you  may  rely 
on  my  honour ;  but  as'  for  your  lore,  I  am  sorry 
your  case  is  so  desperate. 


Lou.    Why  so,  signor? 

Isa.  Because  I  am  positively  engaged  to  another ; 
an't  I,  Carlos  l 

Lou.     Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Isa.  No,  no,  what  should  I  hear  you  for?  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  court  you  in  an  honourable 
way  ;  and,  for  any  thing  else,  if  I  were  to  comply 
now,  I  suppose  you  have  some  ungrateful  brother, 
or  cousin,  that  would  want  to  cut  my  throat  for  my 
civility  ;  so,  truly,  you  had  best  go  home  again. 

Lou.  Odious  wretch !  (Aside.)  But,  good  sig- 
nor, it  is  Antonio  d'Ercilla,  on  whose  account  I 
have  eloped. 

Isa.  How!  what?  It  is  not  with  me,  then,  that 
you  are  in  love? 

Lou.     No,  indeed,  it  is  not. 

Isa.  Then  you  are  a  forward,  impertinent,  sim- 
pleton ;  and  I  shall  certainly  acquaint  your  father. 

Lou.     Is  this  your  gallantry  ? 

Isa.  Yet  hold — Antonio  d'Ercilla,  did  you  say  1 
Egad !  I  may  make  something  of  this.  Antonio 
d'Ercilla  1 

Lou.  Yes  ;  and,  if  ever  you  hope  to  prosper  in 
love,  you  will  bring  me  to  him. 

Isa.  By  St.  lago,  and  I  will  too.  Carlos,  this 
Antonio  is  one  wno  rivals  me  (as  I  have  heard) 
with  Louisa !  Now,  if  I  could  hamper  him  with 
this  girl,  I  should  have  the  field  to  myself;  eh, 
Carlos  !  A  lucky  thought,  isn't  it  1 

Car,    Yes,  very  good ;  very  good. 

Isa.  Ah !  this  little  brain  is  never  at  a  loss. 
Cunning  Isaac !  cunning  rogiie !  Donna  Clara, 
will  you  trust  yourself  awhile  to  my  friend's 
direction"! 

Lou.     May  I  rely  on  you,  good  signor? 

Car.  Lady,  it  is  impossible  I  should  deceive 
you. 

AIR. — Carlos. 
Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  f ram' d, 

I  ne'er  could  injure  you  ; 
For  though  your  tongue  no  promise  claim' d, 

Your  charms  would  make  me  true. 
To  you  no  soul  shall  bear  deceit, 

No  stranger  offer  wrong ; 
But  friends  in  all  the  ag' d  you'll  meet , 
And  lovers  in  the  young. 

But  when  they  learn  that  you  have  blest 

Another  with  your  heart. 
They'll  bid  aspiring  passions  rest. 

And  act  a  brother  s  part; 
Then,  lady,  dread  not  here  deceit. 

Nor  fear  to  suffer  wrong  ; 
For  friends  in  all  the  ag'd  you'll  meet. 

And  lovers  in  the  young. 

Isa.  Carlos,  conduct  the  lady  to  my  lodgings  ; 
I  must  haste  to  Don  Jerome :  perhaps  you  know 
Louisa,  ma'am.  She  is  divinely  handsome  j  isn't 
she? 

Lou.  You  must  excuse  me  not  joining  with 
you. 

Isa.    Why,  I  have  heard  it  on  all  hands. 

Lou.  Her  father  is  uncommonly  partial  to  her  ; 
but  I  believe  you  will  find  she  has  rather  a  ma- 
tronly air. 

Isa.  Carlos,  this  is  all  envy.  You  pretty  girls 
never  speak  well  of  one  another.  Harkye,  find 
out  Antonio,  and  I'll  saddle  him  with  this  scrape, 
I  warrant !  Oh,  'twas  the  luckiest  thought !  Donna 
Clara,  your  very  obedient.    Carlos,  to  your  post. 

DUET. 
Isa.      My  mistress  expectsme,  andlmust  go  to  her. 

Or  how  can  I  hope  for  a  smile  ? 
Lou.    Sooti  may  you  return  a  prosperous  wooer, 
But  think  what  I  suffer  the  while  : 
Alone,  and  away  from  the  man  whom  Hove, 
Itt  strangers  trnforcd  to  confide. 


THE  DUENNA. 


[Act  II. 


Isa.      Dear  lady,  my  friend  you  may  trust,  and 
he'llprove, 
Your  servant,  protector,  and  guide. 

AIR. — Carlos. 
Gentle  maid,  ah!  why  suspect  me? 
Let  me  serve  thee;  then  reject  me. 
Canst  thou  trust,  and  I  deceive  thee  ? 
Art  thou  sad,  and  shall  I  grieve  thee? 
Gentle  maid,  ah!  why  suspect  me  ? 
Let  me  serve  thee ;  then  reject  me. 

TRIO. — Louisa,  Isaac,  and  Carlos. 
Lou.     Never  mayst  thou  happy  be. 

If  in  aught  thou  rt  false  to  me. 

Isa.      Never  may  he  happy  he, 

Jf  in  aught  he^s  false  to  thee. 

Car.    Never  may  I  happy  be, 

Jf  in  aught  Fm  false  to  thee. 

Lou.     Never  mayst  thou,  Sfc. 

Isa.      Never  may  he,  S(c. 

Car.     Never  may  I,  Sfc.  ^Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Library  in  Don  Jerome's  house. 
Enter  Don  Jerome  and  Isaac. 

Jer.  Ha !  ha '.  ha !  run  away  from  her  father ! 
Has  she  given  him  the  slip  ?  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  Poor 
Don  Guzman ! 

Isa.  Aye  ;  and  I  am  to  conduct  her  to  Antonio  ; 
by  which  means,  you  see,  I  shall  hamper  him  so 
that  he  can  give  me  no  disturbance  with  your 
daughter :  this  is  a  trap,  isn't  it  1  a  nice  stroke  of 
cunning,  eh  ? 

Jer.  Excellent !  excellent !  Yes,  yes,  carry  her 
to  him,  hamper  him  by  all  means,  ha!  ha!  ha! 
Poor  Don  Guzman  I  an  old  fool !  imposed  on  by  a 
girl ! 

Isa.  Nay,  they  have  the  cunning  of  serpents, 
that's  the  truth.on't. 

Jer.  Psha!  they  are  cunning  only  when  they 
have  fools  to  deal  with.  Why  don't  my  girl  play 
me  such  a  trick?  Let  her  cunning  over-reach  my 
caution,  I  say — eh,  little  Isaac  1 

Isa.  True,  true ;  or  let  me  see  any  of  the  sex 
make  a  fool  of  me.  No,  no,  egad !  little  Solomon, 
(as  my  aunt  used  to  call  me)  understands  tricking 
a  little  too  well. 

Jer.    Aye,  but  such  a  driveller  as  Don  Guzman. 

Isa.     And  such  a  dupe  as  Antonio. 

Jer.  Ti-ue  ;  sure  never  were  seen  such  a  couple 
of  credulous  simpletons ;  but,  come,  'tis  time  you 
should  see  my  daughter :  you  must  carry  on  the 
siege  by  yourself,  friend  Isaac. 

Isa.     Sir,  you'll  introduce — • 

Jer.  No ;  I  have  sworn  a  solemn  oath  not  to 
see  or  speak  to  her,  'till  she  renounce  her  disobe- 
dience ;  win  her  to  that,  and  she  gains  a  father  and 
a  husband  at  once. 

Isa.  Gad !  I  shall  never  be  able  to  deal  with 
her  alone.  Nothing  keeps  me  in  such  awe  as  per- 
fect beauty :  now  there  is  something  consoling  and 
encouraging  in  ugliness. 

SONG.— Isaac. 

Give  Isaac  the  nymph  who  no  beauty  can  boast, 
But  health  and  good-humour  to  make  her  his  toast; 
Jf  straight,  I  don't  tnind  whether  slender  or  fat, 
And  sixj'eet  or  four — we'llneer  quarrel  j'or  that. 

Whate'er  her  complexion,  I  vow  I  don't  care; 
Jf  brown,  it  is  lasting  ;  more  pleasing  if  fair ; 
And  though  in  her  face  I  no  dimples  should  see. 
Let  her  smile,  and  each  dell  is  a  dimple  to  me. 

Let  her  locks  be  the  reddest  that  ever  were  seen. 
And  her  eyes  may  b«  e'en  any  colour  but  green; 


Be  they  light,  grey,  or  black,  their  lustre  and  hue, 
I  swear  Fve  no  choice  ;  only  let  her  have  two. 

'  Tis  true  I'd  dispense  with  a  throne  on  her  back. 
And  white  teeth,  I  own,  are  genteder  than  black; 
A  little  round  chin  too's  a  beauty,  Fve  heard, 
But  I  only  desire  she  mayn't  have  a  beard. 

Jer.  You  will  change  your  note,  my  friend, 
when  you've  seen  Louisa. 

Isa.  Oh,  Don  Jerome,  the  honour  of  your 
alliance — 

Jer.  Aye,  but  her  beauty  will  affect  you.  She 
is,  though  I  say  it,  who  am  her  father,  a  very 
prodigy.  There  you  will  see  features  with  an  eye 
like  mine ;  yes  i'faith !  there  is  a  kind  of  wicked 
sparkling ;  something  of  a  roguish  brightness,  that 
shows  her  to  be  my  own. 

Isa.     Pretty  rogue ! 

Jer.  Then,  when  she  smiles,  you'll  see  a  little 
dimple  in  one  cheek  only  ;  a  beauty  it  is  certainly, 
yet  you  shall  not  say  which  is  prettiest,  the  cheek 
with  the  dimple,  or  the  cheek  without. 

Isa.     Pretty  rogue ! 

Jer.  Then  the  roses  on  those  cheeks  are  shaded 
with  a  sort  of  velvet  down,  that  gives  a  delicacy 
to  the  glow  of  health. 

Isa.     Pretty  rogue ! 

Jer.  Her  skin  pure  dimity,  yet  more  fair,  being 
spangled  here  and  there  with  a  golden  freckle. 

Isa.  Charming,  pretty  rogue  !  Pray  how  is  the 
tone  of  her  voice  1 

Jer.  Remarkably  pleasing ;  but  if  you  coifld 
prevail  on  her  to  sing,  you  would  be  enchanted : 
she  is  a  nightingale  ;  a  Virginia  nightingale  ;  but, 
come,  come,  her  maid  shall  conduct  you  to  her 
ante-chamber. 

Isa.  Well,  egad  !  I'll  pluck  up  resolution,  and 
meet  her  frowns  intrepidly. 

Jer.  Aye,  woo  her  briskly.  Win  her,  and  give 
me  a  proof  of  your  address,  my  little  Solomon. 

Isa.  But,  hold.  I  expect  my  friend  Carlos  to 
call  on  me  here.  If  he  comes,  will  you  send  hua 
to  me? 

Jer.  I  will.  Lauretta !  Come ;  she'll  show  you 
to  the  room.  What !  do  you  droop  1  Here  s  a 
mournful  face  to  make  love  with !  [^Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — Louisa's  Dressing-room. 
Enter  Maid  and  Isaac. 

Maid.  Sir,  my  mistress  will  wait  on  you  pre- 
sently.    (  Goes  to  the  door.^ 

Isa.  When  she's  at  leisure ;  don't  hurry  her. 
{Exit  Maid.)  I  wish  I  had  ever  practised  a  love 
scene.  I  doubt  I  shall  make  a  poor  figure.  I 
couldn't  be  more  afraid  if  I  was  going  before  the 
inquisition !  So !  the  door  opens ;  yes,  she's 
coming ;  the  very  rustling  of  her  silk  has  a  dis- 
dainful sound. 

Enter  DUENNA,  dressed  as  Louisa. 
Now  daren't  I  look  round  for  the  soul  of  me.  Her 
beauty  will  certainly  strike  me  dumb  if  I  do.    I 
wish  she'd  speak  first. 

Duen.    Sir,  I  attend  your  pleasure. 

Isa.  So  !  the  ice  is  broken,  and  a  pretty  civil 
beginning,  too.  Hem !  madam — miss,  I  m  all 
attention. 

Duen.  Nay,  sir,  'tis  I  who  should  listen,  and 
you  propose. 

Isa.  Egad!  this  isn't  so  disdainful,  neitlier.  I 
believe  I  may  venture  to  look.  No ;  I  daren't : 
one  glance  ot  those  roguish  sparklers  would  fix 
me  again. 

Duen,  You  seem  thoughtful,  sir  ;  let  me  per- 
suade you  to  sit  down. 

Isa.  So,  so  ;  she  mollifies  apace  :  she's  struck 
with  my  figure !  this  attitude  has  had  its  eflect. 

Duen,    Come,  sir,  here's  a  chaii'. 


Scene  2.] 


THE  DUENNA. 


Isa.  Madam,  the  greatness  of  your  goodness 
overpowers  me.  That  a  lady  so  lovely  should 
deign  to  turn  her  beauteous  eyes  on  uie  so. 

{She  takes  his  hand,  he  turns  and  sees  her.) 

Duen.  You  seem  surprised  at  ray  condescension. 

Isa.  Why,  yes,  madam,  I  am  a  little  surprised 
at  it.  Zounds!  this  can  never  be  Louisa  :  she's  as 
old  as  my  motlier.     (^Aside.) 

Duen.  But  former  prepossessions  give  way  to 
my  father's  commands. 

Isa.  (^Aside.)  Her  father!  Yes,  'tis  she  then. 
Lord !  lord !  how  blind  some  parents  are  ! 

Duen,     Signor  Isaac ! 

Isa.  Truly,  the  little  damsel  was  right ;  she  has 
rather  a  matronly  air,  indeed.  Ah !  'tis  well  my 
aflections  are  fixed  on  her  fortune,  and  not  on  her 
person.    (Aside.) 

Duen.    Signor,  won't  you  sit"!     (She  sits.) 

Isa.  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  have  scarce  reco- 
vered my  astonishment  at — your  condescension, 
madam.  She  has  the  devil's  own  dimples,  to  be 
sure.    (Aside.) 

Duen.  Nay,  you  shall  not  stand.  (He  sits.) 
I  do  not  wonder,  sir,  that  you  are  surprised  at  my 
affability.  I  own,  signor,  that  I  was  vastly  prepos- 
sessed against  you,  and  being  teased  by  my  father, 
I  did  give  some  encouragement  to  Antonio  ;  but, 
then,  sir,  you  were  described  to  me  as  quite  a  dif- 
ferent person. 

Isa.  Aye,  and  so  you  were  to  me,  upon  my 
soul,  madam. 

Duen.  But  when  I  saw  you,  I  was  never  more 
struck  in  my  life. 

Isa.  That  was  just  my  case  too,  madam ;  I  was 
struck  all  on  a  heap,  for  my  part. 

Duen.  Well,  sir,  1  see  our  misapprehension  has 
been  mutual ;  you  expected  to  find  me  haughty 
and  averse,  and  I  was  taught  to  believe  you  a  little, 
black,  snub-nosed  fellow,  without  person,  manners, 
or  address. 

Isa.  Egad !  I  wish  she  had  answered  her  pic- 
ture as  well.     (Aside.) 

Duen.  But,  sir,  your  air  is  noble — something 
so  liberal  in  your  carriage,  with  so  penetrating  an 
eye,  and  so  bewitching  a  smile  ! 

Isa.  Egad  !  now  1  look  at  her  again,  I  don't 
think  she  is  so  ugly.     (Aside.) 

Duen.  So  little  like  a  Jew,  and  so  much  like  a 
gentleman. 

Isa.  Well,  certainly  there  is  something  pleasing 
in  the  tone  of  her  voice.     (Aside.) 

Duen.  You  will  pardon  this  breach  of  decorum 
in  praising  you  thus  ;  but  my  joy  at  being  so 
agreeably  deceived  has  given  me  such  a  flow  of 
spirits ! 

Isa.  O,  dear  lady,  may  I  thank  those  dear  lips 
for  this  goodness.  (Kisses  her.)  Why,  she  has  a 
pretty  sort  of  velvet  down,  that's  the  truth 
on't!     (Aside.) 

Duen.  O,  sir,  you  have  the  most  insinuating 
manner,  but,  indeed,  you  should  get  rid  of  that 
odious  beard— one  might  as  well  kiss  a  hedge-hog. 

Isa.  Yes,  ma'am  ;  the  razor  wouldn't  be  amiss 
• — for  either  of  us.  (Aside.)  Could  you  favour  me 
with  a  song? 

Duen.  Willingly,  sir,  though  I  am  rather  hoarse 
— ahem  !     (Begins  to  sing.) 

Isa.  Very  like  a  Virginia  nightingale  !  (Aside.) 
Ma'am,  I  perceive  you're  hoarse  :  I  beg  you'll  not 
distress — 

Duen.    Oh !  not  in  the  least  distressed  ;  now,  sir. 

SONG. 

When  a  tender  inaid 
Is  first  essayed, 
By  some  admiring  swain. 
How  her  blushi's  rise, 


If  she  meet  his  epes, 
While  he  unfolds  his  pain ; 
If  he  take  her  hand,  she  trembles  quite. 
Touch  her  lips,  and  she  swoons  outright, 

While  pit-a-pat,  Sfc. 
Her  heart  avows  her  fright. 

But  in  time  appear 
Fewer  signs  of  fear. 
The  youth  she  boldly  views. 
If  her  hand  he  grasps. 
Or  her  bosom  clasps. 
No  mantling  blush  ensues. 
Then  to  church  ivell  pleas' d  the  lovers  move. 
While  her  smiles  her  contentment  prove, 

And  pit  a-pat,  <SfC. 
Her  heart  avows  her  love. 

Isa.  Charming,  ma'am!  enchanting  !  and,  truly, 
your  notes  put  me  in  mind  of  one  that's  very 
dear  to  me ;  a  lady,  indeed,  whom  you  greatly 
resemble ! 

Duen.  How  !  is  there  then  another,  so  dear  to 
you  1  Oh,  I  see  how  it  is  :  I  have  your  hand, 
whilst  another  has  your  heart. 

Isa.  O,  no,  ma'am,  you  mistake ;  it  was  my 
mother  I  meant. 

Duen.  Come,  sir,  I  see  you  are  amazed  and 
confounded  at  my  condescension,  and  knov/  not 
what  to  say. 

Isa.  It  is  very  true,  indeed,  ma'am  ;  but  it  is  a 
judgment;  I  look  on  it  as  a  judgment  on  me,  for 
delaying  to  urge  the  time  when  you'll  permit  me 
to  complete  my  happiness,  by  acquainting  Don 
Jerome  with  your  condescension. 

Duen.  Sir,  I  must  frankly  own  to  you,  that  I 
can  never  be  your's  with  my  father's  consent. 

Isa.     Good  lack  !  How  sol 

Duen.  When  my  father  in  his  passion  swore  he 
would  never  see  me  again  till  I  acquiesced  in  his 
will,  I  also  made  a  vow,  that  I  would  never  take 
a  husband  from  his  hand.  Nothing  shall  make  me 
break  that  oath  ;  but,  if  you  have  spirit  and  con- 
trivance enough  to  carry  me  off  without  his  know- 
ledge, I'm  your's. 

Isa.     Humph ! 

Duen,    Nay,  sir,  if  you  hesitate — 

Isa.  I'faith,  no  bad  whim  this.  If  I  take  her 
at  her  word,  I  shall  secure  her  fortune,  and  avoid 
making  any  settlement  in  retui'n  ;  thus,  I  shall  not 
only  cheat  the  lover,  but  the  father  too.  Oh,  cun- 
ning rogue ;  cunning  Isaac !  Aye,  aye,  let  this 
little  brain  alone.  Egad!  I'll  take  her  in  the 
mind.     (Aside.) 

Duen.     Well,  sir,  what's  your  determination? 

Isa.  Madam,  I  was  dumb  only  from  rapture. 
I  applaud  your  spirit,  and  joyfully  close  with  your 
proposal  -,  i'or  which,  thus  let  me,  on  this  lily  hand, 
express  my  gratitude. 

Diten.  Well,  sir,  you  must  get  my  father's  con- 
sent to  walk  with  me  in  the  garden.  But,  by  no 
means,  inform  him  of  my  kindness  to  you. 

Isa.  No,  to  be  sure  ;  that  would  spoil  all :  but, 
trust  me,  when  tricking  is  the  word,  let  me  alone 
for  a  piece  of  cunning.  This  very  day  you  shall 
be  out  of  his  power. 

Duen.  Well,  I  leave  the  management  of  it  all 
to  you.  I  perceive  plainly,  sir,  that  you  are  not 
one  that  can  be  easily  outwitted. 

Isa.  Egad  !  you're  right,  madam  :  you're  right, 
i'faith ! 

Enter  Maid. 

Maid.  Here's  a  gentleman  at  the  door,  who 
begs  permission  to  speak  with  Signor  Isaac. 

Isa.  A  friend  of  mine,  ma'am,  and  a  trusty 
friend — let  him  come  in.  (Exit  Maid.)  He  is  one 
to  be  depended  on,  ma'am. 


THE  DUENNA. 


[Act  II. 


Enter  CARLOS. 
So,  eoK. 

Car.  {Aside.')  I  have  left  Donna  Clara  at  your 
lodffings  ;  but  can  no  where  find  Antonio. 

Isa.  Well,  I  will  search  him  out  myself. 
Carlos,  you  rogue,  I  thrive,  I  prosper. 

Car.     Where  is  your  mistress  ? 

Isa.    There,  you  booby,  there  she  stands. 

Car.    Why,  she's  damned  ugly ! 

Isa.     Hush  !     {Stops  his  mouth.) 

Dueii.     What  is  your  friend  saying,  signor  ? 

Isa.  Oh,  ma'am,  he  is  expressing  his  raptures 
at  such  charms  as  he  never  saw  before,  eh,  Carlos? 

Car.     Aye,  such  as  I  never  saw  before,  indeed ! 

Duen.  You  are  a  very  obliging  gentleman. 
Well,  Signor  Isaac,  I  believe  we  had  better  part 
for  the  present.     Remember  our  plan. 

Isa.  Oh,  ma'am,  it  is  written  in  ray  heart,  fixed 
as  the  image  of  those  divine  beauties.  Adieu, 
idol  of  my  soul !  Yet  once  more  permit  me — 
{Kisses  her.) 

Duen.    Sweet  courteous  sir,  adieu! 

Isa.  Your  slave  eternally.  Come,  Carlos,  say 
something  civil  at  taking  leave. 

Car.  rfaith  !  Isaac,  she  is  the  hardest  woman 
to  compliment  I  ever  saw ;  however,  I'll  try 
something  I  had  studied  for  the  occasion.  {Aside^ 

SONG.— Carlos. 
Ah!  sure  a  pair  was  never  seen, 

So  justly  forrn  d  to  meet  by  nature; 
The  youth  excelling  so  in  mien, 

The  maid  in  ev'ry  grace  and  feature. 
Oh,  how  happy  are  such  lovers, 
When  kindred  beauties  each  discovers  ; 
For  surely  she 
Was  made  for  thee. 
And  thou  to  bless  this  lovely  creature. 

So  mild  your  looks,  your  children  thence 

Will  early  learn  the  task  of  duty. 
The  boys  with  all  their  father's  sense. 
The  girls  with  all  their  mother's  beauty. 
Oh  !  how  happy  to  inherit 
At  once  such  graces  and  such  spirit! 
Thus  while  you  live, 
May  fortune  give 
Each  blessing  equal  to  your  merit,     \_Exeunt, 

Scene  III. — A  Library. 
Jerome  and  Ferdinand  discovered. 

Jer.  Object  to  Antonio?  I  have  said  it:  his 
poverty  ;  can  you  acquit  him  of  that  ? 

Ferd.  Sir,  I  own  he  is  not  over  rich  ;  but  he  is 
of  as  ancient  and  honourable  a  family  as  any  in  the 
kingdom. 

Jer,  Yes,  I  know  the  beggars  are  a  very  an- 
cient family  in  most  kingdoms  ;  but  never  in  g^eat 
repute,  boy. 

Ferd,     Antonio,  sir,  has  many  amiable  qualities. 

Jer.  But  he  is  poor  ;  can  you  clear  him  of  that, 
I  say?  Is  he  not  a  gay  dissipated  rake,  who  has 
squandered  his  patrimony  ? 

Ferd.  Sir,  he  inherited  but  little  :  and  that  his 
generosity,  more  than  his  profuseness,has  stripped 
him  of;  but  he  has  never  sullied  his  honour,  which, 
with  his  title,  has  outlived  his  means. 

Jer.  Pshaw!  you  talk  like  a  blockhead.  No- 
bility, without  an  estate,  is  as  ridiculous  as  gold 
lace  on  a  frieze  coat. 

Ferd.  This  language,  sir,  would  better  become 
a  Dutch  or  English  trader,  than  a  Spaniard. 

Jer.  Yes  ;  and  those  Dutch  and  English  traders, 
as  you  call  them,  are  the  wiser  people.  Why, 
booby,  in  England,  they  were,  formerly,  as  nice, 
as  to  birth  and  family,  as  we  are :  but  they  have 
long  discovered  what  a  wonderful  purifier  gold  is  ; 
and  now,  no  one  there  regards  pedigree  in  any 


thing  but  a  horse.  Oh,  here  comes  Isaac !  I  hope 
he  has  prospered  in  his  suit. 

Ferd.  Doubtless,  that  agreeable  figure  of  his 
must  have  helped  his  suit  surprisingly. 

Jer.    How  now "?     {Ferdinand  walks  aside.) 

Enter  Isaac. 
Well,  my  friend,  have  you  softened  her? 

Isa.     Oh,  yes  ;  I  have  softened  her. 

Jer,     What  !  does  she  come  to? 

Isa.  Why,  truly  she  was  kinder  than  I  expected 
to  find  her. 

Jer.     And  the  dear  little  angel  was  civil,  eh? 

Isa,     Yes,  the  pretty  little  angel  was  very  civil. 

Jer,  I'm  transported  to  hear  it.  Well,  and 
you  were  astonished  at  her  beauty,  ehl 

Isa.  I  was  astonished,  indeed !  Pray,  how  old 
is  miss? 

Jer.  How  old?  Let  me  see — eight  and  twelve 
— she  is  twenty. 

Isa.     Twenty  t 

Jer.    Aye,  to  a  month. 

Isa.  Then,  upon  my  soul,  she  is  the  oldest 
looking  girl  of  her  age  in  Christendom. 

Jer.  Do  you  think  so  ?  But,  I  believe  yon  will 
not  see  a  prettier  girl. 

Isa.     Here  and  there  one. 

Jer.     Louisa  has  the  family  face. 

Isa.  Yes,  egad  !  I  should  have  taken  it  for  a 
family  face,  and  one  that  has  been  in  the  family 
some  time  too.     {Aside.) 

Jer.    She  has  her  father's  eyes. 

Isa.  Truly,  I  should  have  guessed  them  to  have 
been  so.  If  she  had  her  mother's  spectacles,  I 
believe  she  would  not  see  the  worse.     {Aside.) 

Jer.  Her  aunt  Ursula's  nose,  and  her  grand- 
mother's forehead,  to  a  hair. 

Isa.  Aye,  'faith !  and  her  grandfather's  chin  to 
a  hair.     {Aside.) 

Jer.  Well,  if  she  was  but  as  dutiful  as  she's 
handsome — and,  harkye,  friend  Isaac,  she  is  none 
of  your  made-up  beauties ;  her  charms  are  of  the 
lasting  kind. 

Isa.  I'faith  !  so  they  should ;  for  if  she  be  but 
twenty  now,  she  may  be  double  her  age,  before  her 
years  will  overtake  her  face. 

Jer,  Why,  zounds,  master  Isaac !  you  are  not 
sneering,  are  you? 

Isa,  Why,  now,  seriously,  Don  Jerome,  do  you 
think  your  daughter  handsome  1 

Jer,  By  this  light,  she's  as  handsome  a  girl  as 
any  in  Seville. 

Isa,  Then,  by  these  eyes,  I  think  her  as  plain  a 
woman  as  ever  I  beheld. 

Jer.     By  St.  Jago,  you  must  be  blind. 

Isa.     No,  no  ;  'tis  you  are  partial. 

Jer.  How!  have  I  neither  sense  nor  taste?  If 
a  fair  skin,  line  eyes,  teeth  of  ivory,  with  a  lovely 
bloom,  and  a  delicate  shape  ;  if  these,  with  a  hea- 
venly voice,  and  a  world  of  grace,  are  not  charms, 
I  know  not  what  you  call  beautiful. 

Isa.  Good  lack !  with  what  eyes  a  father  sees ! 
As  I  have  life,  she  is  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  ; 
as  for  the  dimity  skin  you  told  me  of,  I  swear  'tis  a 
thorough  nankeen  as  ever  I  saw;  for  her  eyes,  their 
utmost  merit  is  not  squinting ;  for  her  teeth,  where 
there  is  one  of  ivory,  its  neighbour  is  pure  ebony, 
black  and  white  alternately,  just  like  the  keys  of 
an  harpsichord.  Then,  as  to  her  singing,  and 
heavenly  voice ;  by  this  hand,  she  has  a  shrill, 
cracked-pipe,  that  sounds,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
child's  trumpet. 

Jer.  Why,  you  little  Hebrew  scoundrel,  do 
you  mean  to  insult  me  ?  Out  of  my  house,  I  say  ! 

Ferd.  Dear  sir,  what's  the  matter?  {Advancing.) 

Jer.  Why,  this  Israelite  here  has  the  impu- 
dence to  say  your  sister's  ugly. 

Ferd.    He  must  be  either  blind  or  insolent. 
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'Scene  4.] 
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Isa.    So,  I  find  they  are  all  in  a  story.     'Egad ! 
I  believe  I  have  gone  too  far.    (Aside.) 

Ferd.    Sure,  sir,  there  must  be  some  mistake ;  it 
can't  be  my  sister  whom  he  has  seen. 

Jer.  'Sdeath !  you  are  as  great  a  fool  as  he ! 
I  What  mistake  can  there  bel  Did  not  I  lock  up 
Louisa?  and  haven't  I  the  key  in  my  own  pocket? 
And  didn't  her  maid  show  him  into  the  dressing- 
iroom?  And  yet  you  talk  of  a  mistake  ?  No,  the 
' Portuguese  meant  to  insult  me  ;  and,  but  that  this 
roof  protects  him,  old  as  I  am,  this  sword  should 
,  do  me  justice. 

j     Isa.  I  must  get  off  as  well  as  I  can ;  her  fortune 
ijis  not  the  less  handsome.    (Aside.) 

DUET. — Isaac  and  Jerome. 

Believe  me,  good  sir,  I  ne'er  meant  to  offend, 
My  mistress  I  love,  and  I  valtie  my  friend: 
To  win  her,  and  tved  her,  is  still  my  request. 
For  better,  for  worse,  and  I  swear  J  don't  jest. 
Zounds  !  you'd  best  not  provoke  me,  my  rage 

is  so  high.  _  ['"S'^j 

Hold  him  fast,  I  beseech  you,  his  rage  is  so 
Good  sir,  you're  too  hot,  and  this  place  I  must 

fly.  [best  fly. 

t  ou're  a  knave  and  a  sot,  and  this  place  you  d 


Isa. 

Jer. 

Isa. 

!• 
Jer. 


Isa.  Don  Jerome,  come  now,  let  us  lay  aside 
aU  joking,  and  be  serious. 

Jer.     How  1 

Isa.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  haven't 
taken  my  abuse  of  your  daughter  seriously. 

Jer.    You  meant  it  so,  did  not  you"? 

Isa.  O  mercy,  no!  a  joke;  just  to  try  how  angry 
it  would  make  you. 

Jer.  Was  that  all,  i'faith?  I  didn't  know  you 
had  been  such  a  wag,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  By  St.  lago  ! 
you  made  me  very  angry  though.  Well,  and  do 
yon  think  Louisa  handsome  ? 

Isa.  Handsome !  Venus  de  Medicis  was  a 
sybil  to  her. 

Jer.  Give  me  your  hand,  you  little  jocose 
rogue.    'Egad  !  1  thought  we  had  been  all  off. 

Ferd.  So!  I  was  in  nopes  this  would  have  been 
a  quarrel;  bat  I  find  the  Jew  is  too  cvLnmog.  (Aside.) 

Jer.  Aye,  this  gust  of  passion  has  made  me 
dry.  I  am  seldom  ruffled.  Order  some  wine 
in  the  next  room.  Let  us  drink  the  poor  girl's 
health.  Poor  Louisa!  Ugly,  eh!  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
'Twas  a  very  good  joke,  indeed. 

Isa.     And  a  very  true  one  for  all  that.    (Aside.) 

Jer.  And,  Ferdinand,  I  insist  upon  your  drink- 
ing success  to  my  friend. 

Ferd.  Sir,  I  will  drink  success  to  my  friend, 
with  all  my  heart. 

Jer.  Come,  little  Solomon,  if  any  sparks  of 
anger  had  remained,  this  would  be  the  only  way  to 
quench  them. 

TRIO. — Jerome,  Ferdinand  and  Isaac. 

A  bumper  of  good  liquor 

Will  end  a  contest  quicker. 

Than  justice,  judge,  or  vicar. 
So  fill  a  cheerful  glass. 
And  let  good  humour  pass. 

But  if  more  deep  the  quarrel. 
Why,  sooner  drain  the  barrel, 
Than  be  the  hateful  fellow. 
That's  crabbed  when  he  is  mellow. 

A  bumper,  JSfc.  [_Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — Isaac's  Lodgings. 

Enter  LOUISA. 

Lou.     Was  ever  truant  daughter  so  whimsically 

circumstanced  as  I  am !     I  have  sent  my  intended 

husband  to  look  after  my  lover ;  the  man  of  my 


father's  choice  is  gone  to  bring  me  the  man  of  my 
own ;  but  how  dispiriting  is  this  interval  of  ex- 
pectation ! 

SONG — LooiSA. 
What  bard,  O  time,  discover. 

With  ivings  first  made  thee  move? 
Ah  !  sure  he  was  some  lover, 

Who  ne'er  had  left  his  love. 

For  who  that  once  did  prove 

The  pangs  which  absence  brings, 

Tho'  but  one  day 

He  were  away, 
Cotild  picture  thee  with  wings  ? 

Enter  Carlos. 
So,  friend,  is  Antonio  found  1 

Car.  I  could  not  meet  with  him,  lady ;  but  I 
doubt  not,  my  friend  Isaac  will  be  here  with  him 
presently. 

Lou.  Oh,  shame!  You  have  used  no  diligence. 
Is  this  your  courtesy  to  a  lady,  who  has  trusted 
herself  to  your  protection  ? 

Car.    Indeed,  madam,  I  have  not  been  remiss. 

Lou.  Well,  well ;  but  if  either  of  you  had 
known  how  each  moment  of  delay  weighs  upon 
the  heart  of  her  who  loves,  and  waits  the  object  of 
her  love,  oh,  ye  would  not  then  have  trifled  thus. 

Car.    Alas !  I  know  it  too  well. 

Lou.     Were  you  ever  in  love  then  ? 

Car.  I  was,  lady ;  but  while  I  have  life,  will 
never  be  again. 

Lou.    Was  your  mistress  so  cruel? 

Car.  If  she  had  always  been  so,  I  should  have 
been  happier. 

SONG Carlos. 

O .'  had  my  love  ne'er  smil'd  on  me, 

I  ne'er  had  known  such  anguish  ; 
But  think  how  false,  how  cruel  she. 

To  bid  me  cease  to  languish. 
To  bid  me  hope  her  hand  to  gain. 

Breathe  on  a  flame  half  perish' d; 
And  then  with  cold  and  fi.v  d  disdain. 

To  kill  the  hope  she  cherish'd. 

Not  worse  his  fate,  who  on  a  wreck, 

That  drove  as  winds  did  blow  it ; 
Silent  had  left  the  shatter' d  deck. 

To  find  a  grave  below  it ; 
Then  land  was  cried — no  more  resign'd. 

He  glow'd  with  joy  to  hear  it ; 
Nor  worse  his  fate,  his  woe  to  find. 

The  wreck  must  sink  ere  near  it. 

Lou,  As  I  live,  here  is  your  friend  coming  with 
Antonio.    I'll  retire  for  a  moment  to  surprise  him. 

[Exit. 
Enter  Isaac  and  Antonio. 

Ant.  Indeed,  my  good  friend,  you  must  be 
mistaken.  Clara  d'Almanza  in  love  with  me,  and 
employ  you  to  bring  me  to  meet  her!  It  is 
impossible. 

Isa.  That  you  shall  see  in  an  instant.  Carlos, 
where  is  the  lady  "?     In  the  next  room  is  she  1 

Ant.  Nay,  if  that  lady  is  really  there,  she  cer- 
tainly wants  me  to  conduct  her  to  a  dear  friend  of 
mine,  who  has  long  been  her  lover. 

Isa.  Pshaw  !  I  tell  you  'tis  no  such  thing.  You 
are  the  man  she  wants,  and  nobodybutyou.  Here's 
ado  to  persuade  you  to  take  a  pretty  girl  that's 
dying  for  you ! 

Ant.     But  I  have  no  affection  for  this  lady. 

Isa.  And  you  have  for  Louisa,  eh  1  but  take 
my  word  for  it,  Antonio,  you  have  no  chance 
there  ;  so  you  may  as  well  secure  the  good  that 
offers  itself  to  you. 

Ant.  And  could  yon  reconcile  it  to  your  con- 
science to  supplant  your  friend  1 
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Jsa.  Pish!  Conscience  lias  no  more  to  do  with 
gallantry,  than  it  has  with  politics.  Why,  you  are 
no  honest  fellow,  if  love  can't  make  a  rogue  of  you; 
so  come,  do  go  in,  and  speak  to  her  at  least. 

Ant.     Well,  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Isa.-  (Opens  the  door.')  There,  there  she  is ; 
yonder,  by  the  window.  Get  in,  do.  (Pushes 
him  in,  and  half  shuts  the  door.)  Now,  Carlos, 
now  I  shall  hamper  him,  I  warrant.  Stay,  I'll 
peep  how  they  go  on.  Egad !  he  looks  con- 
foundedly posed.  Now  she's  coaxing  him.  See, 
Carlos,  he  begins  to  come  to — aye,  aye,  he'll 
soon  forget  his  conscience. 

Car.     Look  ;  now  they  are  both  laughing ! 

Isa.  Aye,  so  they  are.  Yes,  yes,  they  are 
laughing  at  the  dear  friend  he  talked  of.  Aye, 
poor  devil,  they  have  outwitted  him. 

Car.     Now  he's  kissing  her  hand. 

Jsa.  Yes,  yes,  'faith,  they  are  agreed.  He's 
caught,  he's  entangled.  My  dear  Carlos,  we  have 
brought  it  about.  Oh,  this  little  cunning  head  ! 
I'm  a  Machiavel — a  very  Machiavel. 

Car.  I  hear  somebody  inquiring  for  you.  I'll 
see  who  it  is.  [^Exit. 

Enter  ANTONIO  and  Louisa. 

Ant.  Well,  my  good  friend,  this  lady  has  so 
entirely  convinced  me  of  the  certainty  of  your 
success  at  Don  Jerome's,  that  I  now  resign  my 
pretensions  there. 

Jsa.  You  never  did  a  wiser  thing,  believe  me  ; 
and  as  for  deceiving  your  friend,  that's  nothing  at 
all — tricking  is  all  fair  in  love,  isn't  it,  ma'am  I 

Lou.  Certainly,  sir  ;  and  I  am  particularly  glad 
to  find  you  are  of  that  opinion. 

Jsa.  O  lud,  yes,  ma'am.  Let  any  one  outwit 
me,  that  can,  I  say.  But  here,  let  me  join  your 
hands  ;  there,  you  lucky  rogue  !  I  wish  you  happily 
married,  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul. 

Lou.  And  I  am  sure,  if  you  wish  it,  no  one 
els^  should  prevent  it. 

Jsa.  Now,  Antonio,  we  are  rivals  no  more;  so 
let  us  be  friends,  will  youl 

Ant.    With  all  my  heart,  Isaac. 

Jsa.  It  is  not  every  man,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
would  have  taken  such  pains,  or  been  so  generous 
to  a  rival. 

Ant.  No,  'faith  !  I  don't  believe  there  s  another 
beside  yourself  in  all  Spain. 

Jsa.  Well,  but  you  resign  all  pretensions  to 
the  other  lady  1 

Ant.     That  I  do,  most  sincerely. 

Jsa.  I  doubt  you  have  a  little  hankering  there 
still. 

Ant.    None  in  the  least,  upon  my  soul. 

Jsa.    I  mean  after  her  fortune. 

Ant.  No,  believe  me.  You  are  heartily  wel- 
come to  every  thing  she  has. 

Isa.  Well,  i'faith,  you  have  the  best  of  the 
bargain,  as  to  beauty,  twenty  to  one.  Now  I'll 
tell  you  a  secret :  I  am  to  carry  off  Louisa  this 
very  evening. 

Loll.    Indeed ! 

Isa.  Yes,  she  has  sworn  not  to  take  a  husband 
from  her  father's  hand  ;  so  I've  persuaded  him  to 
trust  her  to  walk  with  me  in  the  garden,  and  then 
we  shall  give  him  the  slip. 

Lou.  And  is  not  Don  Jerome  to  know  anything 
of  this? 

Isa.  O  lud !  no !  there  lies  the  jest.  Don  t 
you  see  that  by  this  step  I  over-reach  him  ?  I  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  girl's  fortune,  without  settling  a 
ducat  on  her  ;  ha  !  ha !  ha !  I'm  a  cunning  dog, 
an't  11     A  sly  little  villain,  eh  1 

Ant,     Ha!  ha!  ha!  you  are,  indeed! 

Isa.  Roguish,  you'll  say,  but  keen,  eh  1 — 
devilish  keen  1 

Ant.    So  you  are,  indeed  ;  keen— r>Tery  keen. 


at  Donk 
I  have  a  \ 


Isa.  And  what  a  laugh  we  shall  have 
Jerome's,  when  the  truth  comes  out,  eh  ? 

Lou.  Yes,  I'll  answer  for  it,  we  shall 
good  laugh  when  the  truth  comes  out,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Enter  Carlos.  I 

Car.  Here  are  the  dancers  come  to  practise  the 
fandango,  you  intended  to  have  honoured  Donna  I 
Louisa  with. 

Isa.  O,  I  sha'n't  want  tbem;  but  as  I  must 
pay  them,  I'll  see  a  caper  for  my  money.  Will 
you  excuse  met 

Lou.     Willingly. 

Isa.  Here's  mj'  friend,  whom  you  may  com- 
mand for  any  service.  Madam,  your  most  obedient. 
Antonio,  I  wish  you  all  happiness.  Oh,  the  easy 
blockhead!  what  a  tool  I  have  made  of  him! 
This  was  a  masterpiece.     (Aside.)  [Exit, 

Lou.  Carlos,  will  you  be  my  guard  again,  and 
convey  me  to  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine  ? 

Ant.    Why,  Louisa — why  should  you  go  there^ 

Lou.  I  have  my  reasons,  and  you  must  not  be 
seen  to  go  with  me  ;  I  shall  write  from  thence  to 
my  father ;  perhaps,  when  he  finds  what  he  haSi 
driven  me  to,  he  may  relent. 

Ant.  1  have  no  hopes  from  him.  O  Louisa!, 
in  these  arms  should  be  your  sanctuary. 

Lou.  Be  patient  but  fo»  a  little  while.  My 
father  cannot  force  me  thence.  But  let  me  see  you' 
there  before  evening,  and  I  will  explain  myself. 

Atit.     I  shall  obey. 

Lou.  Come,  friend.  Antonio,  Carlos  has  beea 
a  lover  himself. 

Ant.     Then  he  knows  the  value  of  his  trust. 

Car.     You  shall  not  find  me  unfaithful. 

TRIO. — Antonio,  Carlos,  and  Louisa. 

Soft  pity  never  leaves  the  gentle  breast, 
Where  love  has  been  received  a  welcome  guest, 
As  viaiidWing  saints  poor  huts  have  sacred  nuule, 
He  hallows  ev'ry  heart  he  once  has  swai/'d ; 
And  when  his  presence  tve  no  longer  share, 
Still  leaves  compassion  as  a  relic  there.    [Exeuni,i 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — A  Library. 
Enter  Jerome  and  Servant. 

Jer.  Why,  I  never  was  so  amazed  in  my  life  ! 
Louisa  gone  off  with  Isaac  Mendoza  !  What! 
steal  away  with  the  very  man  whom  I  wanted  her 
to  marry — elope  with  her  own  husband,  as  it  were. 
It  is  impossible. 

Serv.  Her  maid  says,  sir,  they  had  your  leave 
to  walk  in  the  garden,  while  you  were  abroad. 
The  door  by  the  shrubbery  was  found  open,  and 
they  have  not  been  heard  of  since.  [Exit, 

Jer.  Well,  it  is  the  most  unaccountable  affair.i 
'Sdeath!  there  is  certainly  some  infernal  mysterj 
in  it,  I  can't  comprehend. 

Enter  Second  Servant,  with  a  letter. 
Serv,    Here  is  a  letter,  sir,  from  Signer  Isaac. 

[Exit, 

Jer.    So,   so,   this  will   explain.     Aye,  Isaac 

Mendoza.     Let  me  see.     (Reads.) 

'  Dearest  Sir, — You  must,  doubtless,  be  much  I 
'  surprised  at  my  flight  with  your  daughter.'  Yes,  ■ 
'faith  and  well  I  may.  '  I  had  the  happiness  to  i 
'  gain  her  heart  at  our  first  interview.'  I'he  devil  i 
you  had!  'But  she  having  unfortunately  made' 
'  a  vow  not  to  receive  a  husband  from  your  hands, 
■  I  was  obliged  to  comply  with  her  whim.'  So,  so! 
'  We  shall  shortly  throw  ourselves  at  your  feet; 
'  and  I  hope  you  will  have  a  blessing  ready  for 
'  one,  who  will  then  be 

'  Your  son-in-law, 

'  Isaac  Mendozj^,'  I 


Scene  2.]  THE  DUENNA. 

A  wlilin,  eh?  Why,  the  devil's  in  the  girl,  I 
think  !  This  morning,  she  would  die,  sooner  than 
have  him  ;  and  before  evening,  she  runs  away  with 
him  !  Well,  well,  mj'  will's  accomplished,  let  the 
motive  be  what  it  will ;  and  the  Portuguese,  sure, 
will  never  deny  to  fulfil  the  rest  of  the  article. 

Enter  Servant  with  another  letter, 
Serv.     Sir,  here's  a  man  below,  who    says  he 
brought  this  from  my  young  lady,  Donna  Louisa. 

[Exit. 
Jer.     How !     Yes,  it  is   my  daughter's  hand, 
indeed !    Lord,  there  was  no  occasion  for  them  both 
to  write.  Well,  let's  see  what  she  says.  (iJeads.) 

'  My  dearest  Father, — How  shall  I  entreat  your 
'  pardon  for  the  rash  step  I  have  taken — how  cou- 
'  less  the  motive  1'  Pish!  hasn't  Isaac  just  told 
me  the  motive  ?  One  would  think  they  were  not 
together  when  they  wrote.  '  If  I  have  a  spirit  too 
'  resentful  of  ill-usage,  I  have  also  a  heart  as  easily 
'  allected  by  kindness.'  So,  so,  here  the  whole 
matter  comes  out ;  her  resentment  for  Antonio's  ill 
usage  has  made  her  sensible  of  Isaac's  kindness. 
Yes,  yes,  it  is  all  plain  enough.  Well — '  I  am  not 
'  married  yet,  though  with  a  man,  I  am  convinced, 
'  adores  me.' — Yes,  yes,  I  dare  say  Isaac  is  v  ery  fond 
of  her.  '  ButI  shall  anxiously  expect  your  answer, 
'  in  which,  should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  receive 
'  your  consent,  you  will  make  completely  happy, 
'  Your  ever  affectionate  daughter, 
'  Loi'isA.' 

My  consent"?  To  be  sure  she  shall  have  it.  Egad! 
I  was  never  better  pleased.  I  have  fulfilled  my 
resolution  ;  I  knew  I  should.  Oh,  there's  nothing 
like  obstinacy.     Lewis  I 

Enter  Servant. 
Let  the  man,  who  brought  the  last  letter,  wait; 
and  give  me  pen  and  ink  below.     I  am  impatient 
to  set  poor  Louisa's  heart  at  rest.    Holloa!  Lewis! 
Sancho  ! 

Enter  Servants. 
See  that  there  be  a  noble  supper  provided  in  the 
saloon  to-night.     Serve  up  my  best  wines,  and  let 
me  have  music,  d'ye  hear  1  ' 

Serv.    Yes,  sir. 

Jer.  And  order  all  my  doors  to  be  thrown  open. 
Admit  all  guests,  with  masks  or  without  masks. 
I'faith  !  we'll  have  a  night  of  it ;  and  I'll  let  them 
see  how  merry  an  old  man  can  be. 

[Exeunt  Servants. 

SONG.— Jerome. 
Oh,  the  days  when  I  was  young, 

When  I  laugh' d  in  fortune's  spite, 
Talk'd  of  love  the  whole  day  long. 

And  loith  nectar  crown  d  the  night! 
Then  it  was,  old  father  Care, 

Little  reck'd  I  of  thy  frown. 
Half  thy  malice  youth  could  bear. 

Arid  the  rest  a  bumper  drown. 

Truth,  they  say,  lies  in  a  ivell; 

Why,  I  vow,  I  ne'er  could  see, 
Let  the  water-drinkers  tell; 

There  it  always  lay  for  me. 
For  when  the  sparkling  wine  went  round. 

Never  saw  I  falsehood's  mask, 
But  still  honest  truth  I  found 

In  the  bottom  of  each  flask. 

True,  at  length  my  vigour's  flown, 

I  have  years  to  bring  decay  ; 
Few  the  locks,  that  now  I  own. 

And  the  few  I  have  are  grey. 
Vet,  old  Jerome,  thou  niayst  boast, 

White  thy  spirits  do  not  tire. 
Still  beneath  thy  age's  frost 

Glows  a  spark  of  youthful  fire.  [Exit, 
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Enter  Ferdinand  and  Lopez. 

Ferd.  What !  could  you  gather  no  tidings  of 
her,  nor  guess  where  she  was  gone.  O,  Clara! 
Clara ! 

Lop.  In  truth,  sir,  I  could  not.  That  she  was 
run  away  from  her  father,  was  in  everybody's 
mouth  ;  and  that  Don  Guzman  was  in  pursuit  of 
her  was  also  a  very  common  report.  Where  she 
was  gone,  or  what  was  become  of  her,  no  one 
could  take  upon  him  to  say. 

Ferd.  'Sdeath  and  fury,  jou  blockhead!  she 
can  t  be  out  of  Seville. 

Lop.  So  I  said  to  myself,  sir.  'Sdeath  and 
fury,  you  blockhead,  says  I,  she  can't  be  out  of 
Seville.  Then  some  said  she  had  hanged  herself 
for  love ;  and  others  have  it,  Don  Antonio  had 
carried  her  off. 

Ferd.    'Tis  false,  scoundrel !  no  one  said  that. 

Lop.     Then  I  misunderstood  them,  sir. 

Ferd.  Go,  fool,  get  home,  and  never  let  me 
see  you  again  'till  you  bring  me  news  of  her. 
[Exit  Lopez.l  Oh,  how  my  fondness  for  this  un- 
grateful girl  has  hurt  my  disposition! 

Enter  Isaac. 

Isa.  So,  I  have  her  safe,  and  have  only  to  find 
a  priest  to  marry  us.  Antonio  no>v  may  marry 
Clara,  or  not,  if  he  pleases. 

Ferd.     What  ?  what  was  that  you  said  of  Clara? 

Isa.  Oh,  Ferdinand!  my  brolher-in-law,  that 
shall  be,  who  thought  of  meeting  you! 

Ferd.    But  what  of  Clara  ? 

Isa.  I'faith,  you  shall  hear.  This  morning,  as 
I  was  coming  down,  I  met  a  pretty  damsel,  who 
told  me  her  name  was  Clara  d'Almanza,  and  begged 
my  protection. 

Ferd.    How  ! 

Isa.  She  said  she  had  eloped  from  her  father, 
Don  Guzman,  but  that  love  for  a  young  gentleman 
in  Seville,  was  the  cause. 

Ferd.     Oh,  heavens  !  did  she  confess  it  ? 

Isa.  Oh,  yes,  she  confessed  at  once  ;  but  then, 
says  she,  my  lover  is  not  informed  of  my  flight, 
nor  suspects  my  intention. 

Ferd.  Dear  creature!  no  more  I  did,  indeed. 
Oh,  I  am  the  happiest  fellow  !  (^Aside.)  Well, 
Isaac. 

Isa.  Why,  then  she  entreated  me  to  find  him 
out  for  her,  and  bring  him  to  her. 

Ferd.  Good  heavens,  how  lucky  !  Well,  come 
along,  let's  lose  no  time.     {Pulling  him.) 

Isa.     Zooks  !  where  are  we  to  go  ? 

Ferd.    Why,  did  anything  more  pass  ! 

Isa.  Anything  more !  yes ;  the  end  on't  was, 
that  I  was  moved  with  her  speeches,  and  com- 
plied with  her  desires. 

Ferd.     Well,  and  where  is  she  ? 

Isa.  Where  is  she?  Why,  don't  I  tell  you,  I 
complied  with  her  request,  and  left  her  safe  in  the 
arms  of  her  lover. 

Ferd.  'Sdeath !  you  trifle  with  me.  I  have 
never  seen  her. 

Isa.  You  !  O  lud,  no  !  How  the  devil  should 
you  ?  'Twas  Antonio  she  wanted  ;  and  with  Anto- 
nio I  left  her. 

Ferd.  Hell  and  madness !  {Aside.)  What ! 
Antonio  d'Ercilla  ? 

Isa.  Aye,  aye,  the  very  man ;  and  the  best  part 
of  it  was,  he  was  shy  of  taking  her  at  first.  He 
talked  a  good  deal  about  honour  and  conscience, 
and  deceiving  some  dear  friend;  but,  lord,  we 
soon  over-ruled  that. 

Ferd.     You  did  ? 

Isa.  Oh,  yes,  presently.  '  Such  deceit,'  says 
he.  '  Pish  !'  says  the  lady,  '  tricking  is  all  fair  in 
love.'     '  But  then,  my  friend,'  says  he.    '  Pshaw ! 
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d n  your  frieud,'  says  I.    So,  poor  wretch,  he 

has  no  chance.    No,  no ;  he  may  hang  himself  as 
soon  as  he  pleases. 

Ferd.  I  must  go,  or  I  shall  betray  myself.  (^Aside.") 

Isa,  But  stay,  Ferdinand,  you  haven't  heard 
the  best  of  the  joke. 

Ferd.     Curse  on  your  joke. 

Isa.  Good  lack!  what's  the  matter  now  1  I 
thought  to  have  diverted  you. 

Ferd.    Be  racked !  tortured !  damned — 

Isa.  Why,  sure  you  are  not  the  poor  devil  of 
a  lover,  are  youl  I'faith!  as  sure  as  can  be,  he 
is.  This  is  a  better  joke  than  t'other,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
(^Aside.') 

Ferd.  What!  do  you  laugh"!  you  vile,  mis- 
chievous varlet !  (Collars  him.)  But  that  you'r* 
beneath  my  anger,  I'd  tear  your  heart  out.  (Throws 
him  from  Aim.) 

Isa.     O  mercy  !  here's  usage  for  a  brother-in-law! 

Ferd.  But,  harkye,  rascal !  tell  me  directly 
where  these  false  friends  are  gone ;  or,  by  my 
sonl — •    (Draws.") 

Isa.  For  heaven's  sake,  now,  my  dear  brother- 
in-law,  don't  be  in  a  rage.  I'll  recollect  as  well 
as  I  can. 

Ferd.     Be  quick  then! 

Isa.  I  will,  I  will ;  but  people's  memories  differ, 
some  have  a  treacherous  memory ;  now  mine  is  a 
cowardly  memory  ;  it  takes  to  its  heels,  at  sight 
of  a  drawn  sword  ;  it  does,  i'faith !  and  I  could 
as  soon  tight  as  recollect. 

Ferd.  Zounds !  tell  me  the  truth,  and  I  won't 
hurt  you. 

Isa.  No,  no,  I  know  you  won't,  my  dear 
brother-in-law  ;  but  that  ill-looking  thing  there — 

Ferd,    What,  then  you  won't  tell  met 

Isa.  Yes,  yes,  I  will ;  I'll  tell  you  all,  upon  my 
soul.     But  why  need  you  listen  sword  in  hand  1 

Ferd.     Why,  there.     (Puts  up.)     Now. 

Isa.  Why,  then,  I  believe,  they  are  gone  to — 
that  is,  my  friend  Carlos  told  me,  he  had  left 
Donna  Clara — dear  Ferdinand,  keep  your  hands 
off — at  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine. 

Ferd.    St.  Catherine ! 

Isa.  Yes  ;  and  that  Antonio  was  to  come  to  her 
there. 

Ferd.    Is  this  the  truth  1 

Isa.  It  is,  indeed;  and  all  I  know,  as  I  hope 
for  life. 

Ferd.  Well,  coward,  take  your  life.  'Tis  that 
false,  dishonourable  Antonio,  who  shall  feel  my 
vengeance. 

Isa.  Aye,  aye,  kill  him;  cut  his  throat  and 
welcome. 

Ferd.  But,  for  Clara — infamy  on  her!  she  is 
not  worth  my  resentment. 

Isa.  No  more  she  is,  my  dear  brother-in-law. 
I'faith  !  I  would  not  be  angry  about  her — she  is  not 
worth  it,  indeed. 

Ferd.  'Tis  false!  she  is  worth  the  enmity  of 
princes. 

Isa.  True,  true,  so  she  is  ;  and  I  pity  you 
exceedingly  for  having  lost  her. 

Ferd.  'Sdeath,  you  rascal!  how  durst  you  talk 
of  pitying  me  1 

Isa.  Oh,  dear  brother-in-law,  I  beg  pardon,  I 
don't  pity  you  in  the  least,  upon  my  soul. 

Ferd.     Get  hence,    fool,   and  provoke   me  no 

further;  nothing  but  your  insignificance  saves  you. 

Isa.     I'faith!  then  my  insigniticance  is  the  best 

friend  I  have.  I'm  going,  dear  Ferdinand.  What  a 

cursed  hot-headed  bully  it  is !    (Aside.)    \^Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — The  Garden  of  the  Convent. 

Enter  Louisa  and  Clara. 

Lou.  And  you  really  wish  my  brother  may  not 
find  you  ouf? 


Cla.  Why  else  have  I  concealed  myself  under 
this  disguise? 

Lou.    Why,perhap8,because  the  dress  becomes  • 
you;  for  you  certainly  don't  intend  to  be  a  nun  for 
life. 

Cla.  If,  indeed,  Ferdinand  had  not  offended 
me  so  last  night. 

Lou.  Come,  come,  it  was  his  fear  of  losing 
you  made  him  so  rash. 

Cla.  Well,  you  may  think  me  cruel;  but  I 
swear,  if  he  were  here  this  instant — I  believe  I 
should  forgive  him. 

SONG.— Clara. 
By  him  we  love  offended, 

How  soon  our  anger  flies  ! 
One  day  apart,  'tis  ended; 
Behold  him,  and  it  dies. 

Last  night  your  roving  brother, 

Enrag'd  I  hade  depart. 
And  sure  his  rude  presumptioti 

Deservd  to  lose  my  heart. 

Yet,  were  he  now  before  me. 

In  spite  of  injured  pride, 
I  fear  my  eyes  would  pardon. 

Before  my  tongue  could  chide. 

Lou.  I  protest,  Clara,  I  shall  begin  to  think 
you  are  seriously  resolved  to  enter  on  your 
probation, 

Cla.  And,  seriously,  I  very  much  doubt  whe- 
ther the  character  of  a  nun  would  not  become  me 
best. 

Lou.  Why,  to  be  sure,  the  character  of  a  nun 
is  a  very  becoming  one  at  a  masquerade  ;  but  no 
pretty  woman,  in  her  senses,  ever  thought  of 
taking  the  veil  for  above  a  night. 

Cla.  Yonder  I  see  your  Antonio  is  returned. 
I  shall  only  interrupt  you.  Ah,  Louisa,  with  what 
happy  eagerness  you  turn  to  look  for  him!    [Exit, 

Enter  ANTONIO. 

Ant.  Well,  my  Louisa,  any  news  since  I  left 
you? 

Lou.  None.  The  messenger  is  not  returned 
from  my  father. 

Ant.  Well,  I  confess,  I  do  not  perceive  what 
we  are  to  expect  from  him. 

Lou.  I  shall  be  easier,  however,  in  having 
made  the  trial ;  I  do  not  doubt  your  sincerity, 
Antonio  ;  but  there  is  a  chilling  air  around  poverty, 
that  often  kills  affection,  that  was  not  nursed  in  it. 
If  we  would  make  love  our  household  god,  we  had 
best  secure  him  a  comfortable  roof. 

SONG.— Antonio. 
How  oft,  Louisa,  hast  thou  told. 

Nor  wilt  thou  the  fond  boast  disown, 
Thou  wouldst  not  lose  Antonio's  love. 

To  reign  the  partner  of  a  throne  ! 
And  by  those  lips,  that  spoke  so  kind. 

And  by  that  hand,  I've pr ess' d  to  mine. 
To  be  the  lord  of  wealth  and  power, 

By  heav'ns,  I  would  not  part  tvith  thine  ! 

Then  how,  my  soul,  can  we  be  poor, 

Who  0W71  what  kingdoms  could  not  buy  ? 
Of  this  true  heart  thou  shall  be  queen. 

In  serving  thee,  a  monarch  I. 
Thus  uncontroU'd  in  mutual  bliss. 

And  rich  in  love's  exhaustless  mine, 
Do  thou  snatcli  treasures  from  my  lips. 

And  I'll  take  kingdoms  back  from  thine. 

Enter  Maid,  with  a  letter. 
Lou.     My  father's  answer,  I  suppose.  "1 

Ant.  My  dearest  Louisa,  you  may  be  assured 
that  it  contains  nothing  bat  threats  and  reproaches. 
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Lou.  Let  us  see,  however.  {Reads.)  '  Dearest 
•  daughter,  make  yourself  happy ;  you  have  my 
'  full  consent  to  marry  as  your  whim  has  chosen, 
'  but  be  sure  come  home  and  sup  with  your  affec- 
'  tionate  father.' 

Ant.    You  jest,  Louisa! 

Lou.    (Gives  him  the  Letter.)     Read — read. 

Ant.  'Tis  so,  by  heavens  !  Sure  there  must 
be  some  mistake  ;  but  that's  none  of  our  business. 
Now,  Louisa,  you  have  no  excuse  for  delay. 

Lou.  Shall  we  not  then  return  and  thank  my 
father? 

Ant.  But  first  let  the  priest  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  recal  his  word.     I'll  fly  to  procure  one. 

Lou.  Nay,  if  you  part  with  me  again,  perhaps 
you  may  lose  me. 

Ant.  Come,  then :  there  is  a  friar  of  a  neigh- 
bouring convent  is  my  friend.  You  have  already 
been  diverted  by  the  manners  of  a  nunnery  ;  let  us 
see,  whether  there  is  less  hypocrisy  among  the 
holy  fathers. 

Lou.  I'm  afraid  not,  Antonio ;  for  in  religion, 
as  in  friendship,  those  who  profess  most  are  ever 
the  least  sincere.  \_Exeunt. 

Enter  Clara. 

Cla.  So,  yonder  they  go,  as  happy  as  a  mutual 
and  confessed  aifection  can  make  them,  while  I  am 
left  in  solitude.  Heigho!  Love  may,  perhaps, 
excuse  the  rashness  of  an  elopement  from  one's 
friend,  but  I  am  sure,  nothing  but  the  presence  of 
the  man  we  love  can  support  it.  Ha!  what  do  I 
seel  Ferdinand,  as  I  live!  How  could  he  gain 
admission  1  By  potent  gold,  I  suppose,  as  Anto- 
nio did.  How  eager  and  disturbed  he  »eems  :  he 
shall  not  know  me  as  yet.    (Lets  down  her  veil.) 

Enter  Ferdinand. 

Ferd.  Yes ;  those  were  certainly  they :  my 
information  was  right.     (Goiny.) 

Cla.  (Stops  him.)  Pray,  signer,  what  is  your 
business  bere  1 

Ferd,  No  matter — no  matter.  Oh,  they  stop. 
(Looks  out.)  Yes,  that  is  the  perfidious  Clara, 
indeed ! 

Cla.  So,  a  jealous  error:  I'm  glad  to  see  him 
so  moved.    (Aside.) 

Ferd.  Her  disguise  oan't  conceal  her.  No,  no, 
I  know  her  too  well. 

Cla.     Wonderful  discernment !  but,  signer — 

Ferd.  Be  quiet,  good  nun,  don't  tease  me. 
By  heavens !  she  leans  upon  his  arm,  hangs  fondly 
on  it !     O  woman !  woman,! 

Cla.     Bat,  signer,  who  is  it  you  want  1 

Ferd.  Not  you,  not  yon ;  so  pr'ythee  don't  tease 
me.  Yet  pray  stay — gentle  nun,  was  it  not  Donna 
Clara  d'Almanza  just  parted  from  youl 

Cla.  Clara  d'Almanza,  signer,  is  net  yet  out 
of  the  garden. 

Ferd.    Aye,  aye,  I   knew   I   was   right.     And 

gray  is  net  that  gentleman  now  at  the  porch  with 
er,  Antonio  d'Ercilla? 

Cla.    It  is  indeed,  signer. 

Ferd.  So,  so,  now  but  for  one  question  more. 
Can  you  inform  me  for  what  purpose  they  have 
gone  away  1 

Cla.    They  are  gone  to  be  married,  I  believe. 

Ferd.  Very  well.  Enough.  Now  if  I  don't 
mar  their  wedding —  [^Exit. 

Cla.  (Unveils.)  I  thought  jealousy  had  made 
lovers  quick-sighted ;  but  it  has  made  mine  blind. 
Louisa's  story  accounts  to  me  for  this  error ;  and 
I  am  glad  to  find  I  have  power  enough  ever  him 
to  make  him  so  unhappy.  But  why  snould  net  I 
be  present  at  his  surprise  when  undeceived  1  When 
he's  through  the  porch,  I'U  follow  him  ;  and, 
perhaps,  Louisa  shall  not  singly  be  a  bride. 


SONG.-CLARA. 

Adieu !  thou  dreary  pile,  where  never  dies 
The  sullen  echo  of  repentant  sighs: 
Ye  sister  mourners  of  each  lonely  cell, 
Inured  to  hymns  and  sorrow,  fare  ye  well; 
For  happier  scenes  I  fly  this  darksome  grove. 
To  saints  a  prison,  but  a  tomb  to  love.        [_Exit. 

Scene  IV — A  Court  before  the  Priory. 

Enter  Isaac,  crossing  the  Stage. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.    What!  my  friend  Isaac  ! 

Isa.  What !  Antonio  !  Wish  me  joy  !  I  have 
Louisa  safe. 

Ant.    Have  you "!  I  wish  youjoy  with  all  my  soul. 

Isa.  I  have  come  here  to  procure  a  priest  to 
marry  us. 

Ant.  So,  then  we  are  both  en  the  same  errand ; 
I  am  come  to  look  for  Father  Paul . 

Isa.  Ah  !  I  am  glad  en't.  But,  i'faith  !  he 
must  take  me  first ;  my  love  is  waiting. 

Ant.    And  so  is  mine.     I  lelt  her  in  the  porch. 

Isa.  Ay,  but  I  am  in  haste  to  get  back  to 
Den  Jerome. 

Ant.    And  so  am  I  too. 

Isa.  Well,  perhaps  he'll  save  time,  and  marry 
us  both  together;  or  I'll  be  your  father,  and  yon 
shall  be  mine.  Come  along ;  but  you  are  obliged 
to  me  for  all  this. 


Ant.    Yes,  yes. 


[^Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — A  Boom,  in  the  Priory.   Friars  at  the 
table  drinking, 

GLEE  AND  CHORUS. 
This  bottle's  the  sun  of  our  table. 

His  beams  are  rosy  wine  ; 
We,  planets,  that  are  not  able 

Without  his  help  to  shine. 
Let  mirth  and  glee  abound;  ■ 
You'll  soon  grow  bright. 
With  borrow' d  light. 
And  shine  as  he  goes  round. 

Paul.  Brother  Francis,  toss  the  bottle  about, 
and  give  me  your  toast. 

Fran.    Have  we  drunk  the  abbess  of  St.Ursuline  ■? 

Paul.    Yes,  yes  ;  she  was  the  last. 

Fran.  Then  I'll  give  you  the  blue-eyed  nun  of 
St.  Catherine's. 

Paul,  With  all  my  heart.  (Drinks.)  Pray, 
brother  Francis,  were  there  any  benedictions  left 
in  my  absence. 

Fran.  Don  Juan  Corduba  has  left  a  hundred 
ducats,  to  remember  him  in  our  masses. 

Paul.  Has  he  1  Let  them  be  paiid  to  our  wine 
merchant,  and  we'll  remember  him  in  our  glasses, 
which  will  do  just  as  well.     Anything  more"? 

Fra7i.  Yes  ;  Baptista,  the  rich  miser,  who  died 
last  week,  has  bequeathed  us  a  thousand  pistoles, 
and  the  silver  lamp,  he  used  in  his  own  chamber, 
to  burn  before  the  image  of  St.  Anthony. 

Paul.  'Twas  well  meant ;  but  we'll  employ  his 
money  better.  Baptista's  bounty  shall  light  the 
living,  not  the  dead.  St.  Anthony  is  net  afraid  to 
be  left  in  the  dark,  though  he  was — (A  knocking 
without.)    See  who's  there. 

(They  clear  the  table,  and  retire  behind  the  cur- 
tain.     Francis  goes  to  the  door  and  opens  it.) 
Enter  PoRTER. 

Par.  Here's  one  without,  in  pressing  haste  to 
speak  with  Father  Paul. 

Fran.     Brother  Paul !    (Paul  comes  from  behind 
the  curtain  with  a  glass  of  wine,  and  a  piece  of  cake.) 
Paul.     Here !      How  durst  you,    fellow,   thus 
abruptly  break  in  upon  our  devotions  ? 
P<^f,    I  thought  they  were  finished. 
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Paul.  No,  they  were  not ;  were  they,  brother 
Francis  ? 

Fran.     Not  by  a  bottle  each.     (^Aside.) 

Paul.  But  neither  yoa  nor  ^our  fellows  mark 
how  the  hoars  go.  No,  you  mind  nothing  but  the 
gratifying  of  your  appetites.  Ye  eat,  and  swill, 
and  sleep,  and  gormandize,  and  thrive,  while  we 
are  wasting  in  mortification. 

Por.    We  ask  no  more  than  nature  craves. 

Paul.  'Tis  false  ;  ye  have  more  appetites  than 
hairs  ;  and  your  flushed,  sleek,  and  pampered 
appearance,  is  the  disgrace  of  our  order.  Out 
on't !  If  you  are  hungry,  can't  you  be  content  with 
the  wholesome  roots  of  the  earth ;  and  if  you  are 
dry,  isn't  there  the  crystal  springl  (^Drinks.)  Put 
this  away,  (Gives  a  glass.")  and  show  me  where  I'm 
wanted.  (^Porter  drains  the  glass.  Paul,  going, 
turns.)  So,  you  would  have  drunk  it,  if  there 
had  been  any  left.  Ah !  glutton,  glutton !  ^Exeunt, 

Scene  VI. — The  Court  before  the  Priory. 


Enter  ISAAC  and  Antonio. 

A  plaguy  while  coming,  this  same  Father 
He  s  detained  at  vespers,  I  suppose,  poor 


Isa. 
Paul, 
fellow 

Ant.    No ;  here  he  comes. 


Enter  Paul. 

Good  Father  Paul,  I  crave  your  blessing. 

Isa.  Yes,  good  Father  Paul,  we  are  come  to 
beg  a  favour. 

Paul.     What  is  it,  pray? 

Isa.  To  marry  us,  good  Father  Paul ;  and  in 
truth,  thou  dost  look  the  very  priest  of  Hymen. 

Paul.  In  short,  I  may  be  called  so  ;  for  I  deal 
in  repentance  and  mortification. 

Isa.  No,  no,  thon  seemest  an  officer  of  Hjmen, 
because  thy  presence  speaks  content  and  good 
humour. 

Paul,  Alas !  my  appearance  is  deceitful.  Bloated 
I  am,  indeed ;  for  fasting  is  a  windy  recreation, 
and  it  hath  swoln  me  like  a  bladder. 

Ant.  But  thou  hast  a  good  fresh  colour  in  thy 
face,  father;  rosy,  i'faith! 

Paul.  Yes,  I  have  blushed  for  mankind,  'till 
the  hue  of  my  shame  is  as  fixed  as  their  vices. 

Isa.     Good  man ! 

Paul.  And  I  have  laboured  too;  but  to  what 
purpose  f  They  continue  to  sin  under  my  very  nose. 

Isa.  Efecks  !  father,  I  should  have  guessed  as 
much,  for  your  nose  seems  to  be  put  to  the  blush 
more  than  any  other  part  of  your  face. 

Paul.     Go,  you're  a  wag. 

Ant.  But,  to  the  purpose,  father.  Will  you 
officiate  for  usl 

Paul.  To  join  young  people  thus  clandestinely 
is  not  safe  ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  in  my  heart  many 
weighty  reasons  against  it. 

Ant.  And  I  have  in  my  hand  many  weighty 
reasons  for  it.  Isaac,  haven't  you  an  argument  or 
two  in  our  favour  about  you  1 

Isa.  Yes,  yes ;  here  is  a  most  unanswerable 
purse. 

Paul.  For  shame !  you  make  me  angry ;  you 
forget  who  I  am  ;  and  when  importunate  people 
have  forced  their  trash — aye,  into  this  pocket, 
here — or  into  this — why  then  the  sin  was  their's. 
(They  put  money  hito  his  pockets.)  Fie  !  now,  how 
you  distress  me.  I  would  return  it,  but  that  I 
must  touch  it  that  way,  and  so  wrong  my  oath. 

Ant.     Now,  then,  come  with  us. 

Isa.  Aye,  now  give  us  your  title  to  joy  and 
rapture. 

Paul.  Well,  when  your  hour  of  repentance 
comes,  don't  blame  me. 

Ant.    No  badcaution  to  my  friend  Isaac.  {Aside.) 


Well,  well,  father,  do  you  do  your  part,  and  I'll 
abide  the  consequence. 
Isa,    Aye,  and  so  will  I.    (They  are  going.) 

Enter  Louisa,  running. 

Lou.  O,  Antonio,  Ferdinand  is  at  the  porch, 
and  inquiring  for  us. 

Isa.  Who?  Don  Ferdinand!  He's  not  in- 
quiring for  me,  I  hope. 

Ant.  Fear  not,  my  love  ;  I'll  soon  pacify  him. 
(To  Louisa.) 

Isa.  Egad  !  you  won't.  Antonio,  take  my  advice, 
and  run  away  ;  this  Ferdinand  is  the  most  unmer- 
ciful dog,  and  has  the  cursedest  long  sword  ;  and, 
upon  my  soul,  he  comes  on  purpose  to  cut  your 
throat. 

Ant.    Never  fear,  never  fear. 

Isa.  Well,  you  may  stay  if  you  will ;  but  I'll 
get  some  one  to  marry  me  ;  for,  by  St.  lago,  he 
shall  never  marry  me  again,  while  I  am  master  of 
a  pair  of  heels.  [Kwn*  out. 

Enter  FERDINAND.    LouiSA  veils  herself. 

Ferd.    So,  sir,  I  have  met  with  you  at  last. 

Ant.     Well,  sir. 

Ferd.  Base,  treacherous  man !  whence  can  a 
false,  deceitful  soul,  like  your's,  borrow  confi- 
dence to  look  so  steadily  on  the  man  you've  injured"! 

Ant.  Ferdinand,  you  are  too  warm.  'Tis  true 
you  findme  on  the  point  of  weddin  g  one  I  love  beyond 
my  life  ;  but  no  argument  of  mine  prevailed  on  her 
to  elope.  I  scorn  deceit,  as  much  as  you.  By 
heaven !  I  knew  not  she  had  left  her  father's,  'tiU 
I  saw  her. 

Ferd.  What  a  mean  excuse!  You  have  wronged 
your  friend  then,  for  one,  whose  wanton  forward- 
ness anticipated  your  treachery  ;  of  this,  indeed, 
your  Jew  pander  informed  me  ;  but  let  your  con- 
duct be  consistent,  and  since  you  have  dared  to  do 
v>Tong,  follow  me,  and  show  you  have  a  spirit  to 
avow  it. 

Lou.  Antonio,  I  perceive  his  mistake;  leave 
him  to  him. 

Paul.  Friend,  you  are  rude,  to  interrupt  the 
union  of  two  willing  hearts. 

Ferd.  No,  meddling  priest ;  the  hand  he  seeks 
is  mine. 

Paul.  If  so,  I'll  proceed  no  farther.  Lady, 
did  you  ever  promise  this  youth  your  hand?  (To 
Louisa,  who  shakes  her  head.) 

Ferd.  Clara,  I  thank  you  for  your  silence :  I 
would  nothave  heard  your  tongue  avow  such  falsity ; 
be't  your  punishment  to  remember,  I  have  not 
reproached  you. 

Enter  Clara. 

Cla.     What  mockery  is  this "!     (Aside.) 
Ferd.    Antonio,  you  are  protected  now,  but  we 

shall  meet.     (Going;   Clara  holds  one   arm,   and 

Louisa  the  other.) 

DUET.— Louisa  and  Clara. 

Lou.     Turn  thee  round,  I  pray  thee,  '] 

Calm  awhile  thy  rage. 
Cla.    I  must  help  to  stay  thee, 

A  nd  thy  ivruth  assuage. 
Lou.     Couldst  thou  not  discover 

One  so  dear  to  thee  ? 
Cla.     Canst  thou  be  a  lover. 

And  thus  fly  from  me?    (Both  unveil.) 

Ferd.  How's  this !  my  sister  !  Clara  too  !  I'm 
confounded. 

Lou.     'Tis  even  so,  good  brother. 

Paul.  How!  what  impiety!  Did  the  man  want 
to  marry  his  own  sister? 

Lou.  And  aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  not 
to  know  your  own  sister? 
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Cla.    To  drive  away  your  own  mistress  1 
Lou.  Don't  you  see  how  jealousy  blinds  people? 
Cla.    Aye,  and  will  you  ever  be  jealous  again? 
Ferd.     Never,  never.   You,  sister,  I  know,  will 
brgive  me  ;  but  how,  Clara,  shall  I  presume — 

Cla.     No,  no,  just  now  you  told  me  not  to  tease 
lOVL.     "  Who  do  you  want,  good  signor?"     ''Not 
rou,  not  you."     Oh,  you  blind  wretch!  Butswear 
iiever  to  be  jealous  again,  and  I'll  forgive  you. 
)      Ferd.     By  all— 

I  Cla.  There,  that  will  do  :  you'll  keep  the  oath 
1  nst  as  well.     (^Gioes  her  hand.) 

Lou.     But,  brother,  here  is  one,  to  whom  some 
ipology  is  due. 
Ferd,     Antonio,  I  am  ashamed  to  think — 
A  lit.    Not  a  word  of  excuse,  Ferdinand  ;  I  have 
lot  been  in   love  m3'self  without  learning  that  a 
over's   anger  should   never  be  resented.      But, 
I  come,  let  us  retire  with  this  good  father,  and  we'll 
^explain  to  you  the  cause  of  this  error. 

GLEE  AND  CHORUS. 

Oft  does  Hymen  smile  to  hear 
Wordy  vows  of  feign' d  regard  ; 

Well  he  knows  tvhen  they're  sincere : 
Never  slow  to  give  reward; 

For  his  glory  is  to  prove 

Kind  to  those  who  wed  for  love,        [Exeunt. 

Scene  VIT. — A  grand  Saloon, 

I  Enter  Don  Jerome  and  Servants. 

I  Jer.  Be  sure  now  let  every  thing  be  in  the  best 
order  ;  let  all  my  servants  have  on  the  merriest 
faces  ;  bat  tell  them  to  get  as  little  druuk  as  pos- 
sible, 'till  after  supper. 

Enter  Servant. 
Serv,    Sir,  here  is  Signor  Isaac. 

Enter  Isaac. 

Jer.  So,  my  dear  son-in-law.  There,  take  my 
blessing  and  forgiveness.  But  where's  my  daugh- 
ter? where's  Louisa? 

Jsa.  She's  without,  impatient  for  a  blessing, 
bat  almost  afraid  to  enter. 

Jer.     Oh,  fly,  and  bring  her  in.  [Exit  Isaac. 

Poor  girl !  I  long  to  see  her  pretty  face. 

Isa.  (Witlwut.')  Come,  my  charmer !  my  trem- 
bling angel ! 

£n/er  Isaac  a«dl  Duenna. 

Don  Jerome  runs  te  meet  them  ;  she  kneels. 

Jer.  Come  to  my  arms,  my — •  {Starts  bach.) 
Why,  who  the  devil  have  we  here  2 

Isa.  Nay,  Don  Jerome  you  promised  her  for- 
giveness ;  see  how  the  dear  creature  droops  ! 

Jer.  Droops  indeed  !  Why,  gad  take  me,  this 
is  old  Margaret.  But  where's  my  daughter,  where's 
Louisa? 

Isa.  Why  here,  before  your  eyes.  Nay,  don't 
be  abashed,  my  sweet  wife  ! 

Jer.  Wife  with  a  vengeance!  Why  zounds! 
you  have  not  married  the  Duenna? 

Duen.  {Kneeling.)  O  dear  papa !  you'll  not  dis- 
own me,  sure. 

Jer.  Papa!  papa!  Why,  zounds!  your  impu- 
dence is  as  great  as  your  ugliness. 

Isa.  Rise,  my  channer  ;  go,  throw  your  snowy 
arms  about  his  neck,  and  convince  him  you  are — 

Duen.     Oh,  sir,  forgive  me .     {Embraces  him.) 

Jer.     Help  !  murder  ! 

Servants.     What's  the  matter,  sir? 

Jer.     Why,  here,  this  d d  Jew  has  brought 

an  old  harridan  to  strangle  me. 

Isa.  Lord,  it  is  his  own  daughter,  and  he  is  so 
hard-hearted  he  won't  forgive  her. 


Enter  Antonio  and  Louisa.  They  kneel. 

Jer,  Zounds  and  fury!  What's  here  now? 
Who  sent  for  yoa,  sir,  and  who  the  devil  are  you? 

Ant.     This  lady's  husband,  sir. 

Isa.  Aye,  that  he  is,  I'll  be  sworn  ;  for  I  left 
them  with  the  priest,  and  was  to  have  given  her 
away. 

Jer.     You  were  ? 

Isa.  Aye;  that's  my  honest  friend,  Antonio; 
and  that's  the  little  girl,  I  told  you  I  had  hampered 
him  with. 

Jer.  Why,  you  are  either  drunk  or  mad  :  this 
is  my  daughter. 

Isa.  No,  no  ;  'tis  you  are  both  drunk  and  mad, 
I  think.     Here's  your  daughter. 

Jer.  Harkye,  old  iniquity,  will  you  explain  all 
this,  or  not? 

Duen.  Come  then,  Don  Jerome,  I  will ;  though 
our  habits  might  inform  yoa  all.  Look  on  your 
daughter,  there,  and  on  me. 

Isa,     What's  this  I  hear  ? 

Duen,  The  truth  is,  that  in  your  passion  this 
morning,  you  made  a  small  mistake ;  for  you  turned 
your  daughter  out  of  doors,  and  locked  up  your 
humble  servant. 

Isa.  Olud!  Olud!  here's  a  pretty  fellow,  to 
turn  his  daughter  out  of  doors,  instead  of  an  old 
duenna. 

Jer.  And,  Olud!  Olud!  here's  a  pretty  fel- 
low, to  marry  an  old  duenna,  instead  of  my 
daughter.     But  how  came  the  rest  about  ? 

Duen.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  remained  in 
your  daughter's  place,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
engage  the  affections  of  my  sweet  husband  here. 

Isa.  Her  husband!  why  you  old  witch,  do  you 
think  I'll  be  your  husband  now  ?  This  is  a  trick, 
a  cheat,  and  you  ought  all  to  be. ashamed  of  your- 
selves. 

Ant.  Harkye,  Isaac,  do  you  dare  to  complain 
of  tricking?  Don  Jerome,  I  give  you  my  word, 
this  cunning  Portuguese  has  brought  all  tliis  upon 
liimself,  by  endeavouring  to  over-reach  you,  by 
getting  your  daughter's  fortune,  without  making 
any  settlement  in  return. 

Jer.     Over-reach  me ! 

Lou,  'Twas  so,  indeed,  sir;  and  we  can  prove 
it  to  you. 

Jer.  Why,  gad  take  me  !  it  must  be  so  ;  or  he 
could  never  have  put  up  with  such  a  face  as  Mar- 
garet's. So,  little  SofomoB,  I  wish  you  joy  of 
your  wife,  with  all  my  soul. 

Lou.  Isaac,  tricking  is  all  fair  in  love.  Let  you 
alone  for  a  plot ! 

Ant.  A  cunning  dog,  aren't  you?  A  sly  little 
villain,  eh? 

Lou.  Roguish,  perhaps ;  but  keen,  devilish 
keen. 

Jer.  Yes,  yes;  his  aunt  always  called  him 
little  Solomon. 

Isa.  Why,  the  plagues  of  Egypt  upon  you  all  ? 
But  do  you  think  I'll  submit  to  such  an  imposition? 

Ant.  Isaac,  one  serious  word.  You  d  better 
be  content  as  you  are  ;  for,  believe  me,  you  will 
find,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  there  is  not 
a  fairer  subject  for  contempt  and  ridicule,  than  a 
knave  become  the  dupe  of  his  own  su-t. 

Isa.  I  don't  care.  I'll  not  endure  this,  Don 
Jerome,  'tis  3'ou  have  done  this  ;  you  would  be  so 
cursed  positive  about  the  beauty  of  her  you  locked 
up,  and  all  the  time,  I  told  you  she  was  as  old  as 
my  mother,  and  as  ugly  as  the  devil. 

Duen.  Why,  you  little  insignificant  reptile ! 
Dares  such  a  thing  as  you  pretend  to  talk  of 
beauty  ?  A  walking  rouleau !  a  body  that  seems 
to  owe  all  its  consequence  to  the  dropsy !  a  pair  of 
eyes  like  two  dead  beetles  in  a  wad  of  brown 
dough  !  A  beard  like  an  artichoke,  with  dry  shri- 
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veiled  jaws,  that  would  disgrace  the  mnmmj  of  a 
monkey  ! 

Je,r.    Well  done,  Margaret ! 

Duen.  Bat  you  shall  know  that  I  have  a  bro- 
ther, who  wears  a  sword,  and  if  you  don't  do  me 
justice — 

Isa.  Fire  seize  your  brother,  and  you  too  !  I'll 
fly  to  Jerusalem,  to  avoid  you! 

Duen,     Fly  where  you  will,  I'll  follow  you. 

Jer.  Throw  your  snowy  arms  about  him,  Mar- 
garet. (^Exeunt  Isaac  and  Duenna. )  But,  Louisa, 
are  you  really  married  to  this  modest  gentleman  1 

Lou.  Sir,  in  obedience  to  your  commands,  I 
gave  him  my  hand  within  this  hour. 

Jer,     My  commands  ! 

Ant,  Yes,  sir ;  here  is  your  consent  under  your 
own  hand. 

Jer.  How  !  would  you  rob  me  of  my  child  by 
a  trick,  a  false  pretence?  And  do  you  think  to  get 
her  fortune  by  the  same  means  ?  Why,  slife  !  you 
are  as  great  a  rogue  as  Isaac. 

Ant,  No,  Don  Jerome ;  though  I  have  pro- 
fited by  this  paper,  in  gaining  your  daughter's 
hand,  I  scorn  to  obtain  her  fortune  by  deceit. 
There,  sir.  {Gives  a  letter.)  Now  give  her  your 
blessing  for  a  dower,  and  all  the  little  I  possess 
shall  be  settled  on  her  in  return.  Had  you  wedded 
her  to  a  prince,  he  could  do  no  more. 

Jer.  Why,  gad  take  me !  but  you  are  a  very 
extraordinary  fellow.  But  have  you  the  impudence 
to  suppose  no  one  can  do  a  generous  action  but 
yourself!  Here,  Louisa,  tell  this  proud  fool  of 
your's,  that  he's  the  only  man  I  know  that  would 
renounce  your  fortune  ;  and,  by  my  soul,  he's  the 
only  man  in  Spain  that's  worthy  of  it.  There, 
bless  you  both  :  I'm  an  obstinate  old  fellow  when 
I'm  in  the  wrong ;  but  you  shall  now  find  me  as 
steady  in  the  right. 

Enter  Ferdinand  and  Clara. 

Another  wonder  still!  Why,  sirrah!  Ferdinand, 
you  have  not  stolen  a  nun,  have  you  ? 

Ferd.  She  is  a  nun  in  nothing  but  her  habit,  sir. 
Look  nearer,  and  you  will  perceive  'tis  Clara  d'Al- 
manza,  Don  Guzman's  daughter ;  and,  with  pardon 
for  stealing  a  wedding,  she  is  also  my  wife. 

Jer.    Gadsbud!  and  a  great  fortune.  Ferdinand, 


you  are  a  prudent  young  rogue,  and  I  forgive  you 
and,  ifecks,  you  are  a  pretty  little  damsel.  Give 
your  father-in-law  a  kiss,  you  smiling  rogue 
{She  kisses  him.) 

Cla.  There,  old  gentleman  ;  and  now  mind  yoo 
behave  well  to  us. 

Jer.  Ifecks !  those  lips  haven't  been  chilled 
by  kissing  beads.  'Egad!  I  believe,  I  shall  grow 
the  best  humoured  fellow  in  Spain.  Lewis!  Sancho' 
Carlos !  d'ye  hear?  Are  all  my  doors  throwt 
open  ?  Our  children's  weddings  are  the  onlj 
holidays  our  age  can  boast ;  and  then  we  drain 
with  pleasure,  the  little  stock  of  spirits  time  has 
left  us.  {Music  within.)  But  see,  here  come  oai 
friends  and  neighbours ! 

Enter  MAsauERADERS. 
And,  i'faith !  we'll  make  a  night  on't,  with  wine 
and  dance^  and  catches  :  then  old  and  young  shall 
join  us. 

FINALE. 

Jer.        Come  now  for  jest  and  smiling. 
Both  old  and  young  beguiling  ; 

Let  us  laugh  and  play,  so  blylhe  and  gay. 
^Till  we  banish  care  away. 
Lou.       Thus  crowned  with  dance  and  song. 
The  hours  shall  glide  along. 

With  a  heart  at  ease,  merry,  merry  glees. 
Can  never  fail  to  please. 
Ferd.     Each  bride  with  flushes  glowing j 
Our  wine  as  rosy  flowing  ; 
Let  us  laugh  and  play,  so  blythe  and  gay 
'Till  we  banish  care  away. 
Ant.       Then  healths  to  every  friend 
The  night's  repast  shall  end  ; 

With  a  heat  t  at  ease,  merry,  merry  glees 
Can  never  Jail  to  please. 
Clar.      Nor,  while  we  are  so  joyous. 
Shall  anxious  fear  annoy  us  ; 

Let  us  laugh  and  play,  so  blythe  and  gay,. 
'  Till  we  banish  care  away. 
Jer.        For  generous  guests  like  these, 
Accept  the  wish  to  please ; 

So  we'll  laugh  and  play,  so  blythe  and  gay, 
Your  smiles  drive  care  away. 
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ACT  I.— Scene  I, — A  Farm-house. 
Enter  Willi AJii,  Susan,  nnd  Fanny. 

TRIO. 

Oh !  how  sweet  the  opening  day  ! 

Every  sense  delighting  ; 
Charming  evry  care  away. 

To  labour  ivhile  inviting. 
Labour,  source  of  joy  and  health  ; 
Labour,  all  the  peasant's  loealth. 

Oh!  how  blithe  the  bosom  glows. 

When  the  lurk  is  singing  ! 
While  to  Him  who  all  bestows 

Sweet  gratitude  is  springing. 
Grateful  notes  our  song  employ; 
Grateful  hearts  alone  enjoy. 
Will.  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  our 
good  master  Cornflower  returns  from  London:  and, 
when  he  does,  what  he'll  say  to  the  fine  baronet, 
and  his  coxcomb  servant,  Peter,  who  are  here.  Our 
master's  friend,   farmer  Barnard,  seems  to  think 
'eiu  no  better  than  they  should  be. 
Enter  Stubble. 
Stub.  Neither  are  you  any  better  than  you  should 
be,  William  ;  folding  your  arms  here,  instead  of 
unfolding  your  sheep  yonder  :  and  you,  girls,  never 
content  with  being  idle  yourselves,  must  always 
keep  the  lads  from  their  labour,  dangling  after  you. 
Fanny.  Well,  I'm  sure,  none  of  us  care  for  jour 
dangling  after  us  ;  and  that  makes  you  so  snappish, 
Mr.  Bailifl'.  [taste  than  I  am. 

Stub.  No,  no;  that  puppy,  Peter,  is  more  to  your 
Susan,  No,  Mr.  Stubble;  Peter's  no  more  to  our 
taste  than  you  are:  he's  a  monkey,  and  you  are — 
Stub.  Whatl 


Susan.  A  bear.  [^Exit  with  Will,  and  Fanny. 

Stub.  Ay,  ay;  snigger  and  laugh,  if  yon  please; 
but  I'll  make  you  all  do  your  duty.  They  can  none 
of  them  bear  me  since  I  discharged  old  Gerard  ;  bat 
he  was  a  hypocrite,  and  ungrateful  to  his  employer. 
Well,  think  what  they  will,  they  shall  find  rough 
Stubble  comes  from  a  good  grain,  and  is  no  mere 
man  of  straw. 

AIR. — Stubble. 
My  name's  Reuben  Stubble,  no  mere  man  of  straw; 

True  grain,  though,  mayhap,  mix'd  wi'  chaff; 
I  stickle  for  duty,  make  justice  my  law. 
So  they  call  me  severe ; 
But  let  them  jibe  and  jeer; 

At  their  snigg'ring  I  whistle  and  laugh: 
As  I  did  luhen  light-hearted  I  drove  father  s  team. 

While  the  hells  at  their  collars  were  ringing; 
For  I  J'ound,  to  be  one  thing,  another  to  seem, 

Were  vexation,  and  kept  me  from  singing, 

Fal,  lal,  la,  SfC. 

Plain  upright  and  downright  was  ever  my  plan  ; 

Yourflatt'ry's  too  pleasant  by  half; 
Let  me  finish  in  age,  as  in  youth  I  began, 
For  if  now  I  should  slip, 
To  catch  me  on  the  hip. 
How  your  sniggerers  would  ivhistle  and  laugh! 
If  I  did  loo,  whenever  J  pass' d  by  a  team. 

While  the  bells  at  their  collars  were  ringing, 
'Twould  remind  me  how  different  to  be  and  to  seem, 
And  spoil  all  my  relish  for  singing, 

Fal,  lal,  la,  SfC. 

Ifegs!  here  comes  farmer  Barnard  ;  upon  his  daily 
inquiry,  I  suppose,  about  when  we  expect  master 
Cornflower. 
147 
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Enter  Barnard. 
Barn,  Good  daj,  Stabble  ;  welt,  have  yoa  heard 
anything  yet  of  your  worthy  master's  return? 

Stub.  No,  indeed,  sir,  we  don't  expect  him  yet 
for  some  time  ;  I  wish,  for  my  part,  he  were  come. 
I  think — I  think — but  I  don't  like  to  speak  my 
mind,  and  so  I'll  say  nothing. 

Barn.  I  guess  what  you  allude  to,  honest  Stubble ; 
the  uncommon  attention  paid  by  this  Sir  Charles 
Courtly  to  my  friend  Cornflower's  young  wife;  and 
the — no,  hang  it!  I  can't  say  encouragement,  she 
gives  him,  though  it's  very  much  like  it.  I  could 
almost  wish  the  baronet  had  broken  his  neck  when 
his  chaise  broke  down.  I  was  afraid,  when  Corn- 
flower married  her,  it  would  turn  out  this  way  some 
time  or  other. 

Stub.  It  was  always  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me 
bow  it  came  about  that  he  should  be  married  to  a 
beautiful  woman,  so  much  younger  than  himself, 
■with  a  tip-top  education,  and  manners  more  fit  for  a 
drawing-room  than  a  dairy. 

Barti.  I'll  tell  you.  Stubble.  Cornflower,  beneath 
a  rough  outside,  possesses  a  heart  that  would  do 
honour  to  a  prince. 

Stub.  That  all  the  country  round  knows. 
Barn.  Your  mistress  was  the  only  daughter  of  a 
man  of  fashion,  named  Belton,  who  had,  besides,  a 
son,  now  an  officer  in  the  army  abroad,  and  who  is 
shortly  expected  here.  Extravagance  ruined  the 
father's  fortune,  and  he  retired  with  his  wife  and 
children  to  a  small  villa  in  the  west.  Business  car- 
rying Cornflower  into  the  neighbourhood,  he  saved 
the  daughter  from  the  flames,  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life  :  this  introduced  him  to  the  father,  whom,  in  a 
moment  of  exigency,  he  preserved  from  a  jail. 

Stub.  Ay,  like  enough;  he's  not  the  only  one  my 
master.  Cornflower,  has  saved  from  a  gaol :  if  his 
purse  were  as  large  as  his  heart,  there  wouldn't  be 
a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  county. 

Barn.  The  two  circumstances  I  have  mentioned 
made  so  strong  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
young  and  lovely  Emma,  that,  seeing  Cornflower's 
age  and  manners  through  the  medium  of  his  heart, 
gratitude  blinded  her  to  all  disparity,  and  she  con- 
sented to  reward  his  love.  I  advised  him  against 
the  match.  "  Consider,"  said  I,  "  the  difference  of 
your  ages,  manners,  education,  and  habits  of  life  :" 
but  in  vain ;  he  considered  only  his  passion,  took  the 
wife,  and  must  now  take  the  consequence.  Yet,  I 
must  say,  in  his  defence,  that  following  advice  which 
opposes  our  dearest  inclinations  is  an  effort  of  he- 
roism easily  aflected,  but  hard  to  accomplish,  even 
by  the  wisest  and  best, 

DUETT.— Stubble  and  Barnard. 
Oh  !  give  me  the  man  who  can  value  advice. 

Yet  heeds  not  the  counsel  that  folly  may  lend; 
Whose  heart  trusts  with  caution,  discerning,  though 
nice;  [friend; 

Whose  head  can  distinguish  'tween  flalt'rer  and 
Whose  temper  unruffled  no  trouble  can  loring. 

Yet  in  danger  can  feeling  loilh  fortitude  shew. 
If  the  "  mind  is  a  kingdom,"  that  man  is  a  king. 

And  a  subject  of  envy  for  monarchs  belotv. 
Such  a  man,  if  domestic,  though  harass' d  with  care, 

Still  smoothes  up  his  brow  when  approaching  his 
door; 
Conceals  from  the  circle  that  welcome  him  there. 

All,  all  but  the  joy  their  endearments  ensure. 
The  smiles  of  his  partner  such  pleasure  can  bring, 

His  children  s  stueet  prattle  such  joy  can  bestow! 
If  the  "  mind  is  a  kingdom,"  that  man  is  a  king. 

And  a  subject  of  envy  for  monarchs  below.  [JExeunt. 
Scene  II — A  Room  in  the  Farm-house. 
Enter  Peter. 

Peter.  I  wonder  liow  long  it  will  be  before  we 
despatch  our  business,  and  gel  away  from  this  hum- 
drum place,!  If  Sir  Charles  succeed  in  his  attempts 
on  Mrs.  Cornflower,  who,  I  think,  does  not  seem 


quite  insensible  to  his  little  attentions,  and  I  do  but 
manage  affairs  properly  with  Susan,  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  will  be  to  carry  off  our  prizes  before  the 
farmer  returns.     I  think  I  hear  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  C.  (Without.)  Where  is  he,  I  say t  I  can't 
find  my  blockhead. 

Peter.  Look  on  your  own  shoulders. 
Sir  C.  (  Without.)  Where  is  the  rascal? 
Peter.  Which  of  ns  does  he  meanl 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Courtly. 
Sir  C.  Oh!  you  are  here,  sir.    Well,  have  yoa 
heard  anything  that  indicates  a  suspicion  of  my  de- 
signs upon  Mrs.  Cornflower'? 

Peter.  Oh !  no ;  we've  managed  matters  very  well 
hitherto.  Oh  !  sir,  little  did  I  think,  when  I  saw  yoa 
ogling  her  at  the  races,  it  would  come  to  this ;  but 
when  you  have  game  in  view,  you  stand  for  no  re- 
pairs, as  the  canaille  have  it :  yet,  if  I  hadn't  luckily 
learned  that  the  farmer  was  in  Loudon,  you'd  never 
have  got  into  the  house. 

Sir  C.  It  was  a  masterly  contrivance  of  mine,  to 
overturn  the  chaise,  and  pretend  I  was  internally 
hurt ;  wasn't  it,  Peter  1  [with 

Peter.  Bless  your  honour,  you  had  flats  to  deal 
Sir  C.  Cornflower,  I  find,  is  expected  soon,  so 
we  must  despatch, for  I'mresolved  to  carry  his  wife 
off,  by  art  or  force;  though  I  think  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  violence,  if  I  had  but  a  little  more 
time  ;  for  I  confess  she  is  not  quite  so  prudish  as  I 
expected,  nor  yet  so  compliant  as  I  had  hoped  ;  but 
assiduity  may  remove  every  bar;  and  when  I  have 
once  carried  her  ott" — 
Peter.  There's  another  bar — 
Sir  C.  What"! 

Peter.  The  bar  at  Westminster-hall;  long  briefs, 
big  wigs,  and  large  damages. 

Sir  C.  Psha!  as  to  damages,  I  must  trust  to  the 
ingenuity  of  my  counsel :  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
my  client — young  man — bred  in  the  school  of  fa- 
shion— susceptible  heart — strong  passions— critical 
situation  —  fascinating  woman  —  husband  absent, 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  present — suppose  your- 
selves in  his  situation — love  and  opportunity — hu- 
man nature — hands  upon  your  hearts — venial  crime 
— damages  nominal — and — " 

Peter.  Judge  charges  the  jury:  "Gentlemen, 
counsel  has  done  his  duty,  now  I'll  do  mine.  He 
would  make  out  the  wolf  a  silly  sheep,  because  he 
was  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing — here  rich  man  steals 
poor  man's  lamb — crime  bad  enough  of  itself — de- 
fendant's rank  makes  it  worse;  and,beiugcommitted 
in  return  for  benefits  received,  makes  it  as  black  as 
the  devil."  Oh !  no,  judges  never  use  naughty 
words;  but,  no  matter  what  he'd  say,  it's  what  the 
jury  would  say ;  and  I  fancy  there  would  be  five  or 
six  thousand  reasons,  why  that  would  not  be  very 
pleasing  to  your  honour. 

Sir  C  And,  pray,  sir,  who  asked  you  for  your 
impertinent  opinion  ?  Because  I  have  admitted  yoa 
to  a  more  than  ordinary  freedom,  yoa  are  for  ever 
imposing  on  ray  good  nature. 

.  Peter.  That  I  impose  upon  you,  I  own  ;  but  I 
take  care  nobody  else  shall,  and  that's  what  I  call 
justice. 

Sir  C,  And  how  do  you  prove  it,  Mr.  Casuist? 
Peter.  Thus  ;  self-love  is  the  first  law  of  nature, 
and  fidelity  the  next;  which  means,  take  care  of 
yourself  first,  and  your  master  afterwards;  and  I 
believe  I'm  not  singular  in  my  interpretation. 

Sir  C.  No,  nor  in  your  assurance;  but  no  moro 
of  this  nonsense:  you  know,  my  pretended  relation 
is  to  come  here  and  invite  Mrs. Cornflower  to  town; 
therefore,  you  must  try  some  of  your  logic  on  Fanny, 
her  favourite  servant;  and  if  she  can  be  made  our 
instrument  of  attack  on  her  mistress,  our  victory- 
will  be  almost  complete. 

Peter.  I  think  you  needn't  doubt  the  certainty  of 
your  victory,  considering  what  an  old  clodhopper 
this  Cornflower  has  been  described  to  vou. 
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•Sir  C.  I  don't  know  tbat:  as  he  is  not  very  rich, 
I  should  suppose  there  mast  have  been  some 
very  powerful  motive  for  her  marrying  him ;  and 
I  should  like  to  iind  that  out.  I  understand  the 
village  apolliecary,  Doctor  Pother,  wlio  was  absent 
when  we  came  here,  has  returned,  and  tliat  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  birth,  parentage,  and  education 
ot"  all  the  county  ;  you  may,  probably,  learn  from 
him  the  history  of  this  marriage,  as  the  knowledge 
of  that  may  facilitate  my  scheme. 

Peter.  Doctor  Pother!  Yes,  I've  heard  of  him  ; 
he's  famous  for  telling  a  story  in  such  a  way  that  no- 
body can  understand  bim. 

Sir  C.  Make  use  of  your  senses;  go  about  it  di- 
rectly, and  your  reward  shall  be  proportioned  to  the 
intelligence  you  obtain.  [diately  ;  and — 

Pi'.ter,  I'll  do  my  utmost,  sir:  ferret  him  outimme- 

SirC-  Who's  comingl  Oh!  it's  Fanny;  you  stay 
here,  and,  by  virtue  of  this  never-failing  figure  of 
rhetoric,  (giving  some  money)  retain  her  on  our  side, 
aud  then  lose  no  time  in  feeling  the  pulse  of  the 
doctor.  \^Exit. 

Peler.  I  have  already  tampered  with  Fanny,  who 
I  think  would  soon  be  made  an  apt  scholar  in  love's 
arithmetic,  especially  when  practised  in  this"  golden 
rule."^ — [Enter  Fanny.] — Well,  my  little  Fanny, 
you  didii  t  forget  to  represent  to  your  mistress,  in 
all  the  glowing  colours  of  your  fertile  imagination, 
my  master's  profound  gratitude  towards  herl 

Fanny.  No,  Mr.  Peter;  but  she  said  her  ears  were 
married,  and  not  allowed  to  listen  to  the  compli- 
ments of  single  gentlemen. 

Peter.  Why,  she  must  be  heartily  tired  of  the 
copyhold  compliments  of  old  Aftergrass,  your  mas- 
ter; whose  manners  are  on  a  par  with  those  of  his 
ploughmen,  and  whose  conversation  is  almost  as 
amusing  as  the  bleating  of  bis  own  sheep.    Ha,  ha  ! 

Fanny.  Monstrous  witty,  3Ir.  Peter;  but  if  any 
of  the  farm  men  happen  to  hear  you  abuse  old  After- 
grass, as  you  are  pleased  to  call  him,  they'll  be  apt 
to  mistake  you  for  a  sheaf  of  corn,  and  give  you  a 
good  threshing. 

Peter.  Then  they  should  keep  their  harvest  home 
in  the  round-house,  Mrs. Fanny  ;  but,  to  other  busi- 
ness : — you  must  know,  Sir  Charles's  sister  will 
make  this  farm  in  her  way  to  London  shortly. 

Fanny.  And  what  have  I  to  do  with  thatl 

Peter.  Why,  as  you  have  notonly  beautiful  eyes — 

Fanny.  La,  Mr.  Peter  ! 

Peter.  La,  Mrs.  Faimy !  Oh!  yes,  you  have  ;  and 
a  most  persuasive  tongue;  and  then  you  have  the  ear 
of  your  mistress;  and  if  yon  could  but  manage  to 
put  a  whim  into  her  head,  to  accompany  the  ho- 
nourable Miss  Courtly  to  town — 

Fanny.  To  London? 

Peter.  Yes ;  and  you  can  go  with  her ;  and  I  am 
ordered  to  present  you  with  this  trifling  considera- 
tion (iAemwi;  thepitrse)  to  equipyou  for  the  journey. 

Fanny.  (Taking  the  money.')  Dear  me,  Mr.  Peler, 
your  master  is  certainly  a  very  kind  gentleman;  I 
will  do  my  best;  though  my  mistress  has  just  re- 
ceived a  letter,  that  her  brother,  the  Captain,  has 
returned  from  abroad,  and  will  be  shortly  here  ;  that 
may  prevent  it. 

Peter.  That  we  must  try  to  counteract.  (Aside.) 
However,  you  know  you  can  execute  your  com- 
mission all  the  same;  and  when  you  are  in  London, 
perhaps  I  may  exert  my  interest  to  get  you  a  place 
among  the  right  honourables,  and  you  may  soon 
become  a  lady. 

Fanny.  Mel 

Peter.  Oh!  yes;  it  requires  nothing  but  fine 
clothes,  and  fine  airs.  Cheap  muslins  and  private 
dancing-shops  have  made  half  the  servants  in  Lon- 
don fit  for  nothing  else  but  Gne  ladies:  that  purse 
will  procure  you  the  one,  and  I'll  teach  you  the 
other.  lExit,  dancing. 

Fanny,  Dear  me,  that  will  he  charming !  I  shall 
like  to  go  to  London  and  make  my  fortune,  prodi- 


giously; I'm  tired  of  being  buried  alive  among 
quizzes  and  quicksets  ;  and  this  lucky  opportunity 
may — Lud!  who  knows  what  it  may  not  do?  An 
oak  springs  from  an  acorn  ;  and,  they  say,  a  little 
drop  of  water  came  to  be  a  great  pearl. 

AIR— Fanny. 

A  little  drop  of  water  fell 

In  the  foaming  ocean; 

With  sad  emotion 
It  cried,  "  To  evry  hnpn,  farewell! 

For  I'm  lost,  alas!" 
'Tis  a  silly  tale,  and,  perhaps,  may  lease  you; 

But  whut  came  to  puss 
You  shall  know;  oh!  yes,  you  shall  know,  an'l 
please  you. 

An  oyster,  that  by  chance  was  nigh, 
Its  fate  arrested, 
The  drop  digested; 

Which  grew  a  pearl  of  value  high, 
And  the  tale  is  told — 

'Tis  a  silly  tale,  ami,  perhaps,  may  tease  you — 
For  a  power  of  gold 

It  was  sold;  oh!  yes,  it  was  sold,  an't please  you. 

lExit. 
Scene  III — A  Farm-house,  Sfc. 
Enter  Cornflower,  (as  just  off  a  journey,)  fol- 
lowed by  Stubblk,  with  a  Beggar. 

Corn.  Bestow  my  charity  !  (To  Beggar.)  You 
look  able  to  work,  and  I'll  employ  you  ;  to  relieve 
idleness,  is  to  rob  industry,  and  encourage  vice. 
Go,  join  yon  labourers,  and  be  the  author  of  your 
own  relief;  there's  independence  in  that,  the  only 
soil  for  honesty.  Set  him  to  work.  Stubble,  and — 

Stub.  He'll  be  as  lazy  as  the  two  last  vagrants 
you  employed. 

Corn.  When  he  is,  turn  him  off;  but  what  is  be- 
come of  old  Gerard?  I  did  not  see  him  in  the  fields 
as  I  rode  by. 

Stub.  No,  sir  ;  I  discharged  him. 

Corn.  Why,  was  he  lazy,  too?  [him. 

Stub.  No  ;  but  I  thought  you  could  do  without 

Corn.  Will  any  one  else  employ  him? 

Stub.  No. 

Corn.  Then,  though  I  can  do  without  him,  I  see 
he  can't  do  without  me,  and  that's  the  very  reason 
he  should  have  staid.  Let  me  see  him  in  the  fields 
when  I  go  my  rounds,  or  I  may  take  it  in  my  head 
to  fancy  I  can  do  without  you. 

Stub.  Why,  I  thought— 

Corn.  Thought !  in  matters  of  this  sort  think  for 
yourself,  don't  think  for  me:  I  was  a  very  poor 
man  myself  once,  and  know  what  the  poor  man 
suffers,  when  the  unfeeling  turn  an  eye  of  indifl'er- 
ence  upon  his  humble  look  for  pity.  Go;  audit 
will  be  your  own  fault  if  I  don't  speak  more  kindly 
to  you  when  we  next  meet.  [£.re«nt  Stubble  and 
Beggar.']  Well,  now  to  meet  my  dear  Emma;  she'll 
be  surprised  to  see  me  so  soon;  but  I  know  her  joy 
will  be  doubled  by  that.  Oh!  I  am  a  happy  man  ! 
I  have  gained  my  law-suit;  have  the  best  farm  on 
the  manor  ;  the  most  elegant,  ay,  and  the  most  sen- 
sible wifein  the  county  :  here  she  is. — [JS«/er  Mrs- 
Cornflower.] — My  dear  Emma,  how  happy  I  am 
to  behold  her,  who,  in  my  eyes,  possesses  all  the 
charms  of  the  sex  united! 

Mrs.  C.  Your  happiness,  Henry,  cannot  exceed 
mine,  at  your  unexpected  return ;  the  farm  will  now 
look  itself  again  ;  for  to  me  it  is  never  cheerful,  un- 
less your  presence  gives  it  animation. 

Corn,  You  are  a  flattering  rogue,  Emma. 

Mrs.  C.  But  tell  me — you  know  a  woman's  ca- 
riosity is  always  on  tip-toe— what  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  your  journey? 

Corn.  Gained  my  law-suit,  girl;  and  made  up 
my  mind,  as  I  came  along,  to  celebrate  my  victory 
by  a  merry-making,  to  which  all  our  friends  and 
neighbours  shall  be  invited  :  the  large  barn  shall  be 
fitted  up  in  the  London  style.    I  ordered  every- 
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thing  necessary  at  the  connty-town  this  morning. 
Our  worthy  friends,  parson  Williams  and  farmer 
Barnard,  shall  assist  us  in  our  plans ;  and  we'll  be 
as  happy  as  mirth  and  friendship  can  make  us. 

Mrs.  C.  You  delight  me  with  the  proposal; 
everything  should  wear  the  face  of  happiness  at 
your  return. 

ATR.— Mrs.  Cornflowf.u. 
My  Henry  klss'd,  and  cried  "  Adieu! 

Ah!  soon  to  Emma  T'll  return." 
I  gaz'd  till  he  was  lost  to  view, 

Then,  pensive,  lurn'd  again  to  mourn. 
No  more  the  brightest  scenes  are  gay, 
When  those  we  love  are  far  away. 

My  love  return' d,  no  more  to  part! 

What  transports  in  my  bosom  rise ! 
Tell  words  the  welcome  of  the  heart? 

No ;  read  it,  Henry,  in  mine  eyes. 
The  dullest  scenes  will  now  be  gay. 
My  love  no  longer  far  away. 

Corn.  Though  I  was  away,  my  heart  was  only 
here ;  but,  by-the-by,  what  coxcomb  was  that  I 
saw  as  I  came  in"! 

Mrs.  C.  The  servant  of  Sir  Charles  Courtly. 

Corn.  And,  pray,  who  is  Sir  Charles  Courtly  ? 

Mrs.  C.  Did  you  not  receive  my  letter,  inform- 
ing you  of  his  being  here? 

Cor7i.  Being  here!  I  received  no  such  letter; 
but  how  came  he  here? 

Mrs.  C,  By  accident :  one  miserable  rainy  night, 
we  were  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  and 
violent  cries:  after  mastering  our  fears,  we  went 
out,  and  found  the  servant  you  saw,  with  a  postboy 
at  the  gate,  who  requested  shelter  for  a  young  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  overturned,  and  seriously  hurt. 

Corn.  A  young  gentleman  !  and  you  bade  him  wel- 
come, and  gave  him  all  the  assistance  you  could? 

Mrs.  C.  I  did  :  you  are  not  oll'ended? 

Corn.  Offended!  If  you  hadn't  I  might  have  been 
offended.  Let  hospitality  be  shut  out  wherever 
else  it  will,  it  must  be  a  sorry  day  for  the  nation 
when  it  isn't  found  in  the  house  of  an  English  farmer. 

Mrs.  C.  I  knew  you  would  approve  of  what  I 
did,  and,  therefore,  I  went  further;  I  requested 
him  to  stay  till  he  was  perfectly  recovered.  And, 
as  Doctor  Pother  was  absent  from  the  village,  I — I 
attended  him  myself.  {With  hesitation.) 

Corn.  If  he  didn't  recover  under  the  hands  of 
such  a  physician  I  should  wonder ;  your  very  at- 
tention is  an  antidote  to  pain. 

Mrs.  C.  Who  flatters  now,  Henry"?  But,  here 
comesSir  Charles.  [jB/j^er  Sir  Charles  Courtly.] 
Sir  Charles  Courtly,  my  dear,  of  whose  accident  I 
informed  you. 

Sir  C.  And  whose  pleasing  task  it  must  be  to  say, 
that  nothing  can  ever  erase  from  his  mind  the  ge- 
nerous treatment  he  has  experienced  here.  Allow 
me,  good  sir,  to  congratulate  you  on  your  return. 
You  have  come,  sir,  unexpectedly — and  devilishly 
mal-iipropos ,  too.  (^Aside.) 

Corn.  Why,  Sir  Charles,  my  business  over,  I 
left  London  the  moment  I  could  ;  I'm  never  at  ease 
there;  Ineitherlike  theirmodesnortheirmuramery. 

Sir  C.  Nay,  my  good  sir,  London  is  generally 
esteemed  a  terrestrial  paradise. 

Corn.  In  one  respect  I  think  it  is,  Sir  Charles  ; 
for,  like  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  knowledge  ob- 
tained in  it  is  too  often  at  the  expense  of  innocence. 

Sir  C.  Rather  severe,  Mr.  Cornllower ;  yet  I 
must  think  London  has  its  beauties,  as  well  as  the 
country ;  the  contrast  forms  the  il  penseroso  and 
r allegro  of  nature;  so  I  divide  my  time  between 
them  ;  for  the  vive  la  bagatelle  of  town,  is  a  cliarm- 
ing  remedy  for  the  maladie  imaginaire,  which  is  ge- 
nerally excited  by  too  perpetual  a  recurrence  of 
green  trees,  blue  skies,  white  cows,  black  sheep, 
brown  barns,  and  yellow  haystacks. 

Corn.  But  you  don't  mean  to  assert,  Sir  Charles, 


that  the  follies  of  Lcndoh  are  equal  to  the  consis- 
tencies of  a  country  life"?  For  our  green  trees  and 
blue  skies,  you  have  green-horns  and  blue  devils  ; 
for  our  white  cows  and  black  sheep,  you  have  white- 
washed bankrupts  and  black-legged  adventurers; 
and  for  our  brown  barns  and  yellow  haystacks, you 
have  bronnedfronts  and  jaundiced  features  in  plenty'. 

Sir  C.  I  love  the  medium,  sir.  I  ridicule  as  much 
le  petit  maitre  of  London,  as  le  rustre  of  the  Land's 
End:  frivolity  and  fog  are  equally  my  aversion. 
What  a  crusty  bear  it  is!  {Aside.) 
Re-enter  Stubbli:. 

Stub.  May  I  speak  a  word,  sir?  {Sulkily.) 

Corn.  May  you  speak  a  word,  sir  I  Yes,  sir,  you 
may :  what  now? 

Stub.  Here's  the  carrier  from  the  county-town 
with  a  load  of  lamps  and  gingerbread  gear.  I  told 
him  they  never  could  be  for  you;  but  he  said  you 
ordered  'em  :  however,  I  wouldn't  let  him  unload 
till  I  knew  the  rights  of  it. 

Corn.  He's  right  enough. 

Stub.  Then  I  was  wrong  again,  I  suppose.  [^Exil. 

Corn.  A  rough  fellow,  though  an  honest  one,  sir; 
and  I  prefer  a  knotted  oak  to  a  pliant  poplar  :  but  I 
must  see  after  this  gingerbread  gear,  as  he  calls  it; 
so,  excuse  me  a  short  time.  Sir  Charles  ;  we  shall 
meet  again  at  dinner,  where  I  hope  keen  appetites 
and  substantial  fare  will  make  us  better  acquainted. 

lExit. 

Mrs.  C.  Mr.  Cornflower,  Sir  Charles,  has  gained 
the  law-suit  I  told  you  he  went  to  London  about ; 
so  means  to  give  his  friends  a  country  gala. 

Sir  C.  Oh,  ho!  then  Mr.  Cornflower  has  a  little 
more  taste  for  London  fashions  than  he  is  willing  to 
allow.  All!  madam,  London  is  the  true  emporium 
of  pleasure.  Believe  me,  it  has  beauties  innumer- 
able ;  and  would  eclipse  the  world,  if  it  added  to  its 
catalogue  those  of  Mrs.  Cornflower.  {Bowing.) 

Mrs.  C.  Come,  come,  Sir  Charles,  I  have  told  you 
before,  this  is  language  I  must  not  listen  to. 

Sir  C.  I  am  dumb,  my  dear  madam  ;  but  though 
you  may  prohibit  the  exercise  of  the  tongue,  the 
eyes — the  eyes,  are  such  oHicious  tell-tales,  'tis  im- 
possible to  effect  an  embargo  on  them  ;  and  if  I  may 
presume  on  the  faculty  of  reading  eyes,  I  am  sure 
you  are  not  very,  very  angry  with  me. 

Mrs.  C.  Why,  really.  Sir  Charles,  the  circum- 
stance is  too  ridiculous  to  excite  any  irritable  emo- 
tion. "  If  it  added  to  its  catalogue  those  of  Mrs. 
Cornflower!"    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  C.  Bravo  !  inimitably  done!  Spare  me,  spare 
me,  my  dear  lady  ;  you  are  too  much  for  me,  upon 
my  soul  you  are ;  I  stand  no  chance  with  you. 
{Taking  Iter  hand,  which  she  withdraws.) 

Mrs.  C.  Sir  Charles,  I  must  hear  no  more  of  this 
trifling.  (Gravely.) 

Sir  C.  Pardon  my  volatility  ;  I'm  sure  your  good 
sense,  your  good  nature,  your  superior  excellence — 

Mrs.C.  Hold,  hold,  sir;  flattery  will  increase,  uot 
extenuate,  your  fault. 

RECITATIVE.— Accompanied. 
Trifler,  forbear  ;  deceit  infldtt'ry  lies; 
We  may  endure  it,  but  we  must  despise. 

POLACCA. 

Go,  trifler,  go;  your  flattery  leave; 

That  lure  which  leads  our  sex  astray  ; 
Still  stniling  only  to  deceive, 

And  more  securely  to  betray. 

On  Etna's  sides  thus  verdure  bright 
Beguiles  the  sivain,  and  hope  inspires; 

While,  with  an  ove.riohelming  night, 

The  dread  volcano  pours  its  fires.       \^Exeuntt 

Scene  IV. — A  Landscape. 
Enter  Peter. 
Pe<cr.  Now,  then,  to  seek  after  this  Doctor  Pother  J 
this  walking  story-book,  parish-register,  and  coun- 
ty chronicle  ;  but  what  with  his  uuintelligiblo  jargon; 
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confounding  one  story  wilh  another,  and  knocking 
his  own  meaning  on  the  Iiead,  I  fancy  I  shall  belittle 
the  wiser  for  his  communication.  I  protest  he's 
coming. — [Enter  DOCTOR  POTHER.] — I  believe  I 
have  the  honour  to  address  Doctor  Potherb  (Bows.) 

Doctor.  {Cliitckling  as  he  speaks.)  Doctor  Pother, 
at  your  service;  one,  in  the  way  of  his  profession, 
that,  though  I  say  it,  that  should  not  say  it,  who — 
thatis — speaking  professionally — for  anatomy,  che- 
mistry, pharmacy,  phlebotomy,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
caloric,  carbonic,  atmospheric,  galvanic — ha,  ha, 
ha! — can  tell  you  a  prodigiously  laughable  story  on 
that  subject.  Went,  last  summer,  to  a  watering- 
place,  all  in  the  way  of  my  profession — sent  for  in  a 
hurry — lady  of  fashion — feel  pulse — faux  pas — not 
the  lady  sick,  but  her  lap-dog — double  fee — look 
grave — talk  Latin — hint  at  hydrophobia,  and  pre- 
scribe galvanism — apply  battery — shock  violent — 
■window  open — out  springs  Pompey,  plump  into  a 
a  batter-pudding  going  to  the  bake-house,  and  lay 
like  a  toad  in  a  hole.    Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Peter.  Monstrous  diverting!    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Doctor.  But,  pray,  may  I  inquire  who  it  is  I  am 
addressing?  [is  at  Corndower's  farm. 

Peter.  The  gentleman  of  Sir  Charles  Courtly,  who 

Doctor.  Oh!  I've  beard  of  him — chaise  over- 
turned; I,  unluckily,  out  of  the  way.  I  hope  Sir 
Charles  has  quite  recovered — that  is — I  shall  be 
happy  to  attend  him  in  the  way  of  my  profession. 

Peter.  I'll  mention  your  name  to  him — ^I'll  re- 
commend you,  Pother.  {Consequentially.) 

Doctor.  Eternally  obliged.  Man  of  rank  for  a 
patient:  bravo!  we'll  divide  the  practice  between 
■us;  I'll  blister,  and  he  shall  bleed.  (Aside.) 

Peter.  I'm  told,  Doctor  Pother,  you  are  a  perfect 
anual  of  anecdote  ;  and  know  the  rise,  progress,  and 
establishment  of  the  whole  county. 

Doctor.  You  may  say  that ;  pick  up  a  thing  here 
and  there,  all  in  the  way  of  my  profession;  tell  you 
a  comical  story  of  that — 

Peter.  I'll  listen  another  time;  for  now  I  want  to 
consult  you,  professionally,  myself. 

Doctor.  Oh  !  professionally  ;  then  I'm  the  man  for 
you — either  anatomy,  chemistry,  pharmacy,  phlebo- 
tomy—  [my  complaint  is  cariosity. 

Peter.  Don't  open  your  catalogue  of  hard  names  ; 

Doctor.  Curiosity!  Species  of  the  nervous  ;  cause, 
irritability;  syuiptora,  restlessness;  prognoscis, 
alarming;  cure,  doubtful;  fee,  double. 

Peter.  None  of  your  doubling,  doctor;  I'm  poor, 
and  so  you  must  prescribe  gratis,  as  a  lure  to  better 
practice. 

Dector.  Ha,  ha'  prescribe  gratis!  not  in  the  way 
of  my  profession.  Can  tell  you  a  monstrous  good 
story  about  that,  too. 

Peter.  Never  mind  that  story  ;  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  another.  You  must  know,  I  have  often  won- 
dered how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornflower  came  to  make 
so  unequal  a  match. 

Doctor.  Tell  you  all  about  it — secret,  mum  ! — had 
it  from  Barnard — forgot  part,  though.  Let  me  see  : 
father,  man  of  fashion — extravagance — lady  a  visit- 
ing— Cornllower — house  all  in  flames — two  pair  of 
stairs  window — ran  up  a  ladder — taken  by  the  bai- 
liffs— maiden  name  Bagshaw  or  Wilkinson,  or  some- 
thing like  it — married — came  down  with  the  mo- 
pusses,  and  moped  ever  since. 

Peter.  Ver}-  clear,  upon  my  word  ;  the  lady  visit- 
ing— Cornflower  all  in  flames,  and  a  two  pair  of 
stairs  window  ran  up  a  ladder — 

Doctor.  No,  no;  Cornflower  ran  up  the  ladder — 

Peter.  Oh  !  Cornflower  ran  up  the  ladder,  and 
was  taken  by  the  bailifl's. 

Doctor.  Psha  !  lady  in  flames — Cornflower  up  the 
ladder — lucky  escape — and  Miss  Bagshaw  or  Wil- 
kinson, as  I  said  before,  out  of  pure  gratitude  and 
aft'ection — her  father  arrested — 

Peter.  I  have  it.  The  lady  and  Cornflower  ran 
up  a  ladder  all  in  flames ;  and  Miss  Bagshaw  or 


Wilkinson,  as  you  said  •before,  out  of  pure  gratitude 
and  aflection,  arrested  her  father. 

Doctor.  Psha!  you  are  a  blockhead. 

Peter.  There's  a  pair  of  us.  I  shall  lose  my  reward 
through  the  fellow's  stupidity.  I  must  make  up  a 
story  of  my  own.  (Aside.)  You'd  make  an  excellent 
parliamentary  orator. 

Doctor.  Why  parliamentary? 

Peter.  Because  your  explanation  is  more  unin- 
telligible than  your  speech.  [Exit. 

Doctor.  A  pert  fellow  !  I  know  a  monstrous  good 
story  of  that  kind  ;  but  there's  nobody  here  to  tell 
it  to.  I  declare  here  conies  Robin,  farmer  Barnard's 
man.  I'll  tell  it  to  \mn.— [Enter  Rom  N.]— Robin, 
I  was  just  thinking  of  a  most  excellent  story.  Yon 
fellow  wouldn't  stay  to  hear  it,  and  so  III  tell  it  to 
you.  You  must  know,  Mrs.  Mudge  longed  for  a 
lobster — 

Robin.  Now,  none  of  your  long  stories.  Doctor; 
they  be  like  your  rescriptions,  nobody  do  under- 
stand them,  and  they  be  good  for  nothing  after  all. 

Doctor.  This  to  my  face !  worse  than  the  other. 
I  wonder  at  your  impertinence. 

Robin.  Do  you?  Now  I  wonder  that  anybody 
should  wonder  at  that,  it's  so  natural  to  me.  Why, 
bless  you,  don't  I  know  you,  man?  I  can  tell  you 
a  story  about  the  blacksmith's  wife,  that  you  sent 
a  horse-medicine  to,  and  nearly  threw  her  into  a 
galloping  consumption. 

Doctor.  He,  he,  he  !  I  remember  :  my  boy  took 
tartar  emetic  for  cream  of  tartar  ;  and  if  the  black- 
smith's wife  hadn't  been  as  tough  as  the  forge  bel- 
lows, a  hob-nail  to  a  horse-shoe  but  she'd  have  gone 
off  the  anvil :  a  monstrous  good  story  !  He,  he,  he ! 

[Aside  and  exit. 

Robin.  That  be  a  funnyman,  sure  enough.  Whew  ! 
yonder  goes  my  Susan  ;  but  Shoo  be  a  queer  grained 
toad  ;  and  though  I  be  a  likely  lad,  and  ha'  gotten 
t'  brass  i'  my  sarvice,  Shoo  grins  at  me  like  an'  I 
were  no'  but  a  moudiwarp.  'There's  that  Peter,  I 
a'most  think  she's  daft  euou'  to  ha'  a  liking  for  that 
chap  ;  but  what  Shoo  can  see  in  him  I  can't  mak' 
out ;  it's  but  a  chattering  pie,  at  best ;  and  yet,  Shoo 
winks  and  she  blinks  at  him,  and  cocks  up  her  nose 
at  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I'ze  meat  for  thy  meag- 
ter."  Laws,  laws!  how  blind  some  folks  be!  there 
now  she's  stopping — she  sees  me — dang  me!  if  she 
ben't  making  mouths  at  me,  and  running  away;  and 
if  that  ben't  as  much  as  to  say,  "  follow  my  leader," 
I  know  nothing  of  phisiognoniy  ;  that's  all.     [Exit. 

Scene  V.— ^  rural  View. 
Enter  SusAN. 

Susari.  I've  given  Robin  a  fine  race,  and  have  lost 
him  at  last.  I  tease  him  finely  ;  pretending  to  have 
a  liking  for  that  coxcomb,  Peter,  whom  I  despise  ; 
but  it's  only  to  try  his  afl'ection,  and  make  mvself 
sure  of  his  truth,  for  I  am  determined  to  look  well 
before  I  leap.  A  poor  girl  had  need  be  circumspec- 
tious,  when  young  men  are  grown  so  parjurious. 
Here  he  comes  again.  (Pretends  to  walk  auiaij.) 
Enter  RoBtN. 

Robin.  So,  so,  Mrs.  Susan,  a  pretty  wild-gooise 
chase  you  ha'  led  me,  after  such  a  matter-o'-fact 
invitation  as  you  gave  me.  Butltak'you;  to  be 
sure,  I  never  tickled  a  trout,  nor  trolled  for  a  salmon. 

Susan.  Indeed,  I  don't  understand  you,  with  your 
invitations  to  trout  and  salmon. 

Robin.  Why,  didn't  you  grin  at  me  a  bit  sin'?  and 
what  were  that  but  saying,  "  lak'  me  i'  the  humour?" 

Susan.  And  so  you  may,  for  I'm  in  a  very  ill  hu- 
mour, and  the  sight  of  a  Vorkshireman  won't  make 
it  better.  [shire? 

Robin.  Why,  what  have  you  to  say  against  York- 

Snsnn.  I  hale  Yorkshire. 

Robin.  Well,  that's  frank  enough,  however,  and 
I  can't  say  but  I  admire  your  sincerity;  but,  as  for 
manners,  you  know,  why,  that  says  nought.  And, 
pray,  now,  where  lyight  Mr.  Peter  be  born? 
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[Act  II, 


Susan,  In  delishtfal  London. 

Robin.  What,  Middlesex  to  wit!  Cookneyshire? 
Now  let  me  give  yoa  apiece  of  advice,  out  of  true 
love  and  kindness:  you  may  keckle  and  grin  at  a 
Yorkshireman,  but  don't  yoa  mak' a  fond  fool  of  your 
sen,  and  getbitby  aLunnuner:  York's  deep,  I  own  ; 
but  Lunnuners  are  sorae'at  like  hedgehogs,  there's 
no  getting  at  'em;  and  when  you  do,  they're  not 
worth  the  trouble.  You  think  Yorkshireraen  knaves, 
and  I  know  Lunnuners  to  be  fools;  and  a  knave's 
better  than  a  fool,  ony  day,  you  know.  [you  ? 

Susan.  Then  you  would  really  advise  me  to  have 

Robin.  I'd  scorn  to  give  you  ony  advice,  but  for 
your  own  good.  And  why  not  have  mel  We  should 

Susan.  Why  so?  [match  very  well. 

Robin.  You  are  handsome. 

Susan.  Very. 

Robin,  I'ze  likely. 

Susan.  Not  very. 

Robin.  I  want  a  wife. 

Susan.  May  be. 

Robin,  You  want  a  husband.  . 

Susan,  May  be  not. 

Robin.  I  like  you. 

Susan.  Perhaps  so. 

Robin.  You  may  like  me. 

Susan.  Perhaps  not. 

Robin,  Now  what  objection  can  you  have'! 

Susan.  One. 

Robin.  What  is  it? 

Enter  Peter. 

Peter,  Me,  to  be  sure.  [indeed. 

Robin.  Then  I  think  it  a  very  trifling  objection, 

Peter.  But  you'll  find  some  trouble  in  getting  rid 
of  that  trifle :  what  say  yon,  my  pretty  Susan  ? 

FINALE. — Susan,  Robin,  Stubble,  Peter,  and 

Labourers, 
Susan.  In  speaking  my  mind,  I  but  little  can  say, 
Between  you  the  odds  are  so  small; 
'Tis  just  like  the  difference,  good  sirs,  by  the 
way, 
Between  nothing  and  nothing  at  all. 

Enter  Labourers. 

1  Lab.    Why,da7tgitnow,Ralph,here'saprettytodo, 

Here's  Susy  vntli  Peter  and  Robin — 
Susan.    Well,  well,  Mr.  Saucebox,  pray,  what's  that 

to  you? 
Robin.       Let's  ha'  none  o'  thy  jeering  and  jobbing. 

(  To  Labourer. ) 
Enter  STUBBLE, 
Stub.      What,  all  here  together,  and  idling  again  ? 
But  this  time  I  forgive  you ;  for  why  ? 
Our  master's  return  makes  all  labour  in  vain. 
And  there'll  be  pretty  sport  by-and-by. 
Chorus.  Our  master's  return,  dfc. 
Stub.      The  big  barn  is  order'd  to  be  dizen'd  out 
With  gear,  and  such  gorgeous  array. 
And  the  neighbours  are  ask'd  all  to  foot  it 
about, 
'Twill  be  just  as  good  as  a  play, 

2  Lab.    And  mun  we  foot  it,  too? 

Robin.  Nay,  dang  it,  now,  Ralph, 

To  hear  thee  talk  of  dancing,  I  cannot  but 
laugh. 
Peter.    You'll  sure  be  my  partner?        (To  Susan.) 
Robin.  She's  mine,  I  trow. 

Susan.   Excuse  me,  I  pray,  if  J  a)isiver  both,  no. 
Stub.     Nay,  the  gentlefolk  only  will  dance,  ye  queer 
elves; 
But  we,  in  the  meantime,  so  clever, 
A  jollification  shall  have  to  ourselves, 
Whe7i  left  to  regale 
On  roast  beef  and  brown  ale, 
We' It  drink,  "  Master  Cornflower  for  ever!" 
Yes,  our  toast  it  shall  be. 
With  three  times  three, 
Huzza!  Master  Cornflower  for  ever! 
Chorus.         Yes,  our  toast,  ffc.  \^Exeunt, 


ACT  II. 

SCENS  I. — A  Room  in  Sir   Charles   Courtly's 

town  house. 

Jenny.  Bless  roe,  what  a  change  has  taken  place 

in  my  mistress.  Miss  Courtly,  lately !   Before  her 

brother,  Sir  Charles,  left  town,  she  was  all  placid 

and  plaintive,  as  the  new  novel  says ;  but  from  the 

moment  that  Captain  Belton  protected  her  in  the 

park  from  the  insults  of  one  of  the  young  bucks  of 

fashion,  she  has  become  quite  preposterous  ;  and 

having  danced  with  him  last  night  at  Lady  Fanfly's 

ball,  her  head  is  certainly  turned  this  morning.     I 

think  I  hear  her  singing;  yes,  she's  coming — I'll 

listen  to  her  song,  for  that  will  let  me  into  the  state 

of  her  sentiments;  and  we  ladies'  maids  should  never 

manage  our  mistresses  if  we  didn't  dive  into  their 

secrets.  [£xi(. 

Enter  Miss  COURTLY. 

AIR. 

Weave,  oh  !  weave  me  garlands  gay. 

Where  myrtles  shall  with  roses  twine. 
There  many  a  blooming  flower  display. 
And  many  a  perfum'd  bud  combine  : 
Then  with  'em  crown  the  smiling  hours. 

And  let  bright  fancy  lead  the  train; 
And  harmony,  with  charmed  powers. 
Invite  'em  with  her  dulcet  strain. 
My  thoughts  are  all  dancing 
To  ecstasy's  measure, 
So  pleasing. 
Yet  teasing, 
Perplexing  with  pleasure. 
Atohile  let  the  phantasy  sweetly  confound  me;      [me. 
Come,  come,  smiling  hours,  strew  your  roses  around 
I  declare,  this  Captain  has  quite  fascinated  me.     I 
have  been  dancing  with  him  in  my  dreams  all  night, 
saw  him  at  my  feet,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  con- 
fessing I  loved  him,  when  that  officious  Jenny  drew 
my  curtain,  and  the  Captain  and  my  conquest  va- 
nished together.  Well,  well,  custom  will  bring  him 
here  this  morning  with  the  usual  inquiries,  and  I'll 
appear  volatile,  to  try  his  temper :  if  my  levity  dis- 
please him,  and  he  have  candour  enough  to  confess 
it — ah,  me !  I'm  afraid  my  eyes  will  betray  my  heart, 
in  spite  of  all  my  caution.  I  wish  my  brother  were 
here ;  it's  very  odd  I  hear  nothing  from  him. — \_Re- 
enter  Jenny.] — Any  letters  to-day,  Jenny? 
Jenny.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  C.  It's  astonishing  that  my  brother  should 

inform  me  he  was  coming  to  town,  and  hehas  neither 

arrived,  nor  written  a  reason  for  his  change  of  mind. 

Jenny.  La!   ma'am,  it's  the  old  reason,  I  dare 

say:  Sir  Charles,  you  know,  is  a  real  sportsman  in 

every  sense  of  the  word;  and  depend  on't,  the  object 

which  detains  him  is  either  a  partridge  or  a  petticoat. 

Miss  C,  Peace,  girl ;  recollect  it  is  of  my  brother 

yon  are  speaking.  [below. 

Jenny.  I  beg  pardon,  ma'am;  Captain  Bel  ton's 

Miss  C.  Captain  Belton  below!  shew   him  up 

directly. 

Jenny.  Yes,  ma'am.    What  irresistible  fellows 

these  captains  are  !  \^Aside  and  exit, 

MissC.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  meet  him.  Heigho  ! 

I  feel  a  strange  fluttering  at  his  approach.     I  had 

better  retire  a  moment,  to  compose  myself.  [£«/. 

Re-enter  Jenny,  introducing  Captain  Belton. 

Jenny.  Miss  Courtly  will  be  here  in  a  moment, 

sir.  \^Exit, 

Capt.  So,  I  have  escaped  all  the  bullets  of  the 

enemy  abroad  to  fall  by  the  darts  of  a  fair  lady's 

eyes  at  home ;  and  this  fascination  detains  me  from 

visiting  my  sister  Cornflower  so  soon  as  I  intended. 

Yet,  do  I  know  sufficient  of  the  object  who  bewitches 

me,  to  justify  my  passion  ?  or  has  the  sentimental 

Charles  Belton,  after  professing  he  would  never 

surrender  his  heart  but  to  mental  charms,  lost  it  to 

a  pretty  face?    Surely  not;  the  superiority  of  her 

mind  is  loo  evident — I  cannot  be  mistaken.    Love  , 
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:  is  blind,  tbey  say ;  and  the  heatben  mythology  gave 
him  wings,  too.     Yet,  were  I  to  personify  the  all- 
j  conquering  passion,  I  would  restore  Lis  eyes,  and 
deprive  bini  of  liis  pinions. 

AIR. — Captain  Belton. 
Love's  blind,  they  saij. 
Oh!  never,  nay; 
Can  words  love's  grace  imparl  ? 
The  fancy,  weak, 
The  tongue  may  speak, 
But  eyes  alone  the  heart : 
In  one  soft  look  what  language  lies ! 
Oh  !  yes,  believe  me,  love  has  eyes. 

Love's  wing'd,  they  cry — 
Oh !  never  I — 
No  pinions  love  to  soar; 
Deceivers  rove. 
But  never  love, 
Attach' d,  he  moves  no  more: 
Can  he  have  luings,  who  never  flies? 
And,  yes,  believe  me,  love  has  eyes. 

Re-enter  MiSS  CoilRTLY. 
I  have  presumed,  madam,  on  the  privilege  your 
condescension  aftbrded  me  of  attending  you  in  the 
circle  last  nigiit,  to  pay  my  respects. 

Miss  C.  You  do  me  honour,  sir;  I  was  never 
better  in  my  life.  An  agreeable  party  last  night. 
Captain  Belton,  with  afew  exceptions.  Miss  Bronze, 
for  instance,  the  counsellor's  daughter,  by  her  vo- 
ciferation and  volubility,  seemed  to  think  herself  in 
Westminster-hall.  Mr.  Chenille  chattered  and 
hopped  about  like  a  magpie  in  masquerade  ;  while 
Sir  Phillidore  Flimsy  actually  gave  me  the  idea  of 
a  gnat  in  an  ecstasy. 

Capf,  In  promiscuous  parties  of  pleasure,  Miss 
Courtly,  whimsical  portraits  will  naturally  present 
themselves  ;  but,  serving  as  foils  to  setoff" the  more 
brilliant  and  accomplished,  I  question  whether  we 
are  just  in  holding  them  up  to  minute  criticism. 

MissC.  But  you  must  be  aware  that  the  absurd- 
ities of  some  people  are  so  intrusive,  that  good-na- 
ture is,  positively,  a  most  violent  effort. 

Capt.  Then,  madam,  it  is  the  more  praiseworthy. 
Miss  C.  Oh !  you'll  absolutely  mope  me  if  you 
moralize,  Captain. 

Capt.  I  should  suppose  Miss  Courtly  serious,  if 

her  eyes  did  not  declare  she  was  acting  an  assumed 

character;  to  try,  perhaps,  the  complexion  of  mine. 

Miss  C.  Bless  me.  Captain,  your  perceptions  are 

amazingly  singular. 

Capt.  Is  it  singular  to  perceive  the  beauties  of 

Miss  Courtly?  or  seeing,  not  to  admire  ?  [rious. 

MissC,  Oh  !  I  protest  now  you  are  shockingly  se- 

Capl.  Serious,  I  am,  indeed;  for  on  the  object  of 

luy  present  hope  depends  the  happiness   of  my 

future  life. 

Miss  C.  Why,  really,  you  soldiers  attack  a  female 
with  aslittleceremony  as  a  foe,  and  fancy  yourselves 
us  resistless  in  the  drawing-room  as  in  the  field. 

Capt.  Treat  me  not  with  levity,  charming  Rosa- 
bel ;  humanity  is  the  brightest  ornament  of  the 
beautiful  as  well  as  the  brave  ;  listen,  then,  to  the 
ardent  dictates  of  a  passion  that — 

MissC.  Hold,  Captain;  was  not  all  this  addressed 
to  the  blooming  Matilda  Heartwell  last  night  1  Was 
there  nothing  in  your  assiduity  beyond  polite  atten- 
tion? 

Capt.  I  protest.  Miss  Courtly,  my  conversation 
with  Miss  Heartwell  was — 

Miss  C.  Oh !  I  have  no  right  to  require  an  expla- 
nation. Only,  sir,  when  a  soldier  embarks  in  an 
affair  of  honour,  he  should  be  clear  of  suspicion. 

Capt.  Could  I  as  easily  convince  Miss  Courtly, 
of  the  ardour  and  sincerity  of  my  passion,  as  I  can 
clear  myself  from  suspicion,  I  should  be  happy, 
indeed.  But,  a  plain  soldier,  I  want  language  to  do 
justice  to  the  emotions  of  my  heart,  or  the  graces 
Ibat  occasion  tliem. 


AIR.— Captain  Belton. 

To  sing  thy  bright  beauties,  dear  maid. 
Asks  language  my  tongue  cannot  frame; 

In  virtue's  chaste  graces  array'd. 
The  purest  of  passion  they  claim. 

Believe  me,  sincere  is  the  tale  I  would  tell, 

And  smile  on  thy  lover,  sweet  Rosabel. 

To  tell  how  I  love  thee,  sweet  fair. 

My  mind  can  no  image  supply; 
In  secret  I  dwell  on  my  care, 

And  approach  thee  alone  with  a  sigh. 
Believe  that  fond  sigh  for  the  tale  I  would  tell, 
And  smile  on  thy  lover,  sweet  Rosabel.       [^Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — A  rural  View, 
Enter  Sir  Charles  Courtly. 
Sir  C,    Having    made  up  my   mind   to  secure 
this  pretty  lield -flower,  if  she  won't  consent,  I'll 
carry  her  off.  Peter  shall  have  a  chaise  ready,  and 
I  must  bribe  some  of  the  clowns  to  assist  him. 
Here  comes  one,  to  whom,  I  fancy,  a  few  guineas 
will   be   an   irresistible  bait, — [^Eriter  ROBIN.] — 
Harkye,  my  lionest  fellow. 
Robin.  To  Die,  sir? 
Sir  C,  Yes;  what's  your  name? 
Robin,  Robin  Rut,  at  your  service,  sir. 
SirC.  Well,  Robin,  is  money  plentiful  here? 
Robin.  Why,  among  those  who  ha'  plenty,  there 
be  no  want,  you  see.  [happy  number? 

iSirC.  Very  sensibly  observed;  are  you  among  that 
Robin.  Nay,  mun  ;  I  see  no  happiness  in  it;  there's 
our  'squire  has  a  power  o'  money,  yet  I  don't  find 
that  he  grumbles  less  than  any  other  mon ;  but  rich 
folk  have  time  to  think,  and  that  brings  care,  yon 
know  ;  while  we  poor  labouring  chaps  work  so  hard 
all  day,  and  sleep  so  sound  all  night,  we  ha'  no  time 
to  think  at  all. 

Sir  C.  True,  Robin :  but  to  business.  By  your 
accent,  you  should  be  a  Yorkshireman ;  and  I  dare 
say  you  could  manage  a  little  stratagem  for  me  :  a 
few  guineas  sha'n't  be  wanting,  and  here's  one,  by 
way  of  binding  the  bargain. 

Robin.  Why,  what  countryman  be  you,  to  talk  of 
binding  a  bargain  before  it  be  made  1  beside,  I  be 
the  servant  of  another,  and  I  cannot  let  mysen  out 
to  hire  without  his  leave;  so,  as  he's  coming  yonder, 
you'd  better  ax  him. 

Sir  C,  (Looking  out.)  Cornflower  and  Barnard', 
the  last  two  men  I  wish  to  meet  just  now.  {Aside.) 
I  shall  see  you  again,  my  honest  fellow  :  at  present, 
I  am  in  a  hurry;  so — so — good  day,  Robin,  good 
day.  [Exit. 

Robin.  Same  to  you,  sir.  He,  he,  he !  I  wonder 
what  he  were  after  wi'  his  guinea;  no  good,  I  war- 
rant, or  he  wouldn't  have  off'ered  me  jnoney,  with- 
out telling  me  what  it  were  for. 

£nfer  Cornflower  and  Barnard. 
Barn.  So,  Robin,  Sir  Charles  has  been  honouring 
you  with  his  conversation? 

Robin,  Why,  master,  I  be  but  a  poor  lad,  and  as 
he  were  o'  t'  quality  mak',  and  such  like,  I  behaved 
mysen  to  him  wi'  all  proper  condescension. 
Corn.  Submission,  you  mean,  Robin. 
Robin,  That  maybe  the  word,  mayhap;  we  don't 
all  read  t'  same  way ;  but  he  were  a  little  mysterious, 
and  that  don't  smack  like  honesty  ;  yet  I  listened  to 
him  wi'  temper  and  moderation,  and  that  I  call  con- 
descension, [liked  that  sprig  of  quality. 
Barn,  You're  right,  Robin.   Cornflower,  I  never 
Robin.  Why,  by  gums  1  I  think  he  be  no  great 
cracks  mysen,  measter ;  for,  do  you  know,  he  were 
going  to  give  me  a  guinea  just  now. 

Corn,  A  guinea"!  [magems. 

Robin,  Ay ,  a  right  arnest  one  ;  none  o'  your  Brum- 
Corn,  For  what  purpose  did  he  offer  it? 
Robin,  Dang  me,  if  I  know  any  more  than  t'  man 
i'  the  moon :  he  jabbered  something  about  a  strata- 
gem, and  that  like ;  but  your  coming  spoiled  all. 
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[Act  II. 


Barn.  A  stratagem !  I  thoaglit  as  much :  some 
poor  girl  to  be  deceived,  I  sappose.  (To  Robin.) 
Bat  why  didn't  you  keep  the  guinea,  and  bite  him 
for  his  roguery"! 

Robin.  Bite !  that's  a  Yorkshire  fashion,  snre 
enongh  ;  but  there  be  two  sorts  o'  that  kidney  ;  deep 
York,  and  honest  York;  and  they  don't  both  bite 
the  same  way. 

Corn.  Well  said,  Doncaster ;  you  shall  lose  no- 
thing by  refusing  it ;  take  that  (gives  him  money)  for 
yourintegrity.  Independence  is  ourbirth right ;  and  I 
love  a  fellow  who  stands  up  for  it,  to  my  heart's  blood. 

Robin.  A  couple  of  guineas!  Now  I'ze  away  to 
ftiother,  and  buy  t'  ould  lass  a  pound  o'  tea,  and  a 
"warm  cardinal  again'  t'  frost.  Dang  my  buttons, 
but  I'ze  i' luok!  lExit. 

Barn.  I  think,  friend  Cornflower,  you  should  look 
a  little  at  home.  Your  spouse  is  a  charming  good 
soul;  but  these  flashy  fellows  are  always  fluttering 
about  a  line  woman,  like  a  moth  round  a  candle. 

Corn,  Emma  Cornflower  is  as  handsome  as  any 
woman  in  the  county,  I  know  ;  and  I  am  not  a  little 
proud  of  her.  I  know,  too,  that  a  face  is  no  security 
for  happiness  ;  but  if  she  have  the  face  of  an  angel, 
she  has  the  heart  of  one;  and  I  have  reason  enough 
to  teach  me,  that  a  married  woman  of  principle  is  a 
character  too  elevated  for  a  fool  to  obtain,  and  too 
secure  for  a  wise  man  to  attempt.  But,  in  good  troth, 
Barnard,  though  an  honest  fellow,  thou  art  always 
croaking,  like  an  ill-boding  raven;  and  on  every 
subject,  from  politics  to  poaching,  it's  nothing  but 
kaw,  kaw,  kaw  !  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Barn.  And  thou  art  a  good-natured,  easy  fellow, 
who  can't  see  ruin  when  it  stares  thee  in  the  face. 
But,  beware,  though  hasty  suspicion  is  mean,  blind 
security  is  madness ;  you  have  a  prize,  guard  it  well. 
Like  you,  I,  too,  had  been  blessed,  bad  not  death 
deprived  me  of  the  loveliest  of  her  sex  ;  but  I  sum- 
moned fortitude  to  m}'  aid,  nor  suffered  another  at- 
tachment to  threaten  me  with  such  another  pang. 
AIR. — Barnard. 
Love  no  more  my  heart  possessing. 

Shall  delusive  hope  restore ; 
How  I  lovd .'  beyond  expressing — 
But,  alas!  the  7naid's  no  more. 

Oh!  'twas  neither  form  nor  feature, 
That  could  triumph  o'er  my  heart; 

Truth  it  was,  and  heavenly  nature — 
Oh!  hoiv  hard  loith  these  to  part! 

Yet,  adieu  to  ttseless  sorrow  ! 

Man  his  fate  must  firmly  bear; 
Nor  forbid  of  hope  to  borrow. 

Meanly  truckle  to  despair.  [_Exit. 

Corn.  I  hope  there  is  no  foundation  for  Barnard's 
surmises ;  there  cannot  be  ;  I  should  be  unjust  to  my 
Emma  to  doubt:  however,  I  heartily  wish  my  house 
cleared  of  this  baronet  and  his  saucy  lacquey  ;  they 
interrupt  my  comfort  by  destroying  the  regularity 
of  my  household  ;  confound  my  servants  by  the  free- 
dom of  their  manner,  and  bid  fair  to  corrupt  them 
by  their  example.  Why,  here  comes  another  proof 
of  the  folly  I  must  put  a  stop  to.  (Retires.) 

Enter  Svs AS,  followed  by  Peter. 

Susan.  I  tell  yon,  once  for  all,  I'll  have  nothing 
to  say  to  such  a  fright  as  you  are. 

Peter.  A  fright!  Do  I  look  like  a  frightl  You 
wouldn't  call  me  so  if  you  saw  the  impression  I 
make  on  the  pretty  girls  in  St.  James's  Park ;  you 
don't  know  St.  James's  Park,  though  :  it's  a  russet 
nrbe,  as  we  say  in  the  classics;  a  rural  plantation  in 
Loudon;  all  trees,  soldiers,  cows,  cockneys,  and 
sentry-boxes  ;  and  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to 
see  the  smart  nursery-maids,  with  troops  of  little 
pets  and  poppets  come  to  take  the  fresh  air  and  new 
milk  in  a  morning :  and  the  moment  I  make  my  ap- 
pearance among  them,  one  nods,  another  winks; 
"Ah!  Peter,"  cries  a  third;  "Oh!  you  creature!" 


"says  a  fourth ;  then  I  say  soft  things  to  one,  squeeze 
anotherby  the  hand,  chuck  a  third  under  the  chin — 
and,  one  morning,  romping  with  a  merry  one,  who 
had  a  dear  little  dunipty  darling  in  her  arms,  un- 
luckily, it  fell  into  one  of  the  pailsofmilk,  and  being 
in  mourning,  the  sweet  little  moppet  came  out  again 
as  mottled  as  a  magpie. 

Susan.  Don't  talk  to  me  of  your  moppets  and  mag- 
pies; you  are  but  a  milksop  and  a  magpie  yourself, 
and  I  won't  stay  to  talk  to  you  any  longer.  (Going.) 
Peter.  Leave  me  not  in  despair.  I  have  written 
a  copy  of  verses  on  you.  I  implore  you  to  hear 
them.  (Pulls  out  a  paper.) 

Susan.  Laws  !  I  should  like  to  hear  his  poetry  of 
all  things.  (Aside.)  Well,  make  haste,  then. 

Peter.  (Reads  conceitedly.) 
"  Oh!  snow-drop  of  purity!  primrose  of  prettiness  ! 
Moss-rose  of  modesty !  wall-flower  of  wittituiss  ! 

Daffy  dotvndUly  of  damsels  so  fair ! 
Oh!  tulip  of  taste!  cat-nation  of  comeliness  ! 
Pink  of  perfection!  and  lily  of  loveliness  ! 

Listen,  oh!  list,  or  I  die,  I  declare." 
Did  you  mind  the  beauty  of  the  alliteration  1 

Susan.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  don't  know  what  you  mean 
by  illiteration,  but  I  never  heard  such  nonsense  in 
my  life  ;  why,  the  boys  make  as  good  on  the  fifth  of 
November:        "  I  see  no  reason 

Why  gunpowder  treason 
Should  ever  be  forgot." 
Peter.  Can   nothing  move  you?     Here  let  me 
kneel,  (kneels)  and  pour  out  the  overflowings  of  a 
heart  oppressed  with  ecstatic  oppression,  and  ex- 
piring with  sympathetic  sighs. 

Susan.  Go  along,  yon  fool ;  I  only  listened  to 
laugh  at  you  ;  and  if  you  follow  me  any  more,  I'll  set 
Robin  about  you,  and  then  you  may  make  rhymes 
upon  the  beating  you'll  get :  you're  an  ignorant,  im- 
pudent, conceited  monkey  !  we  all  despise  you,  and 
are  so  glad  you're  going. 

Peter.  But  I  won't  go  yet,  if  it's  only  to  tease 
you.  "  Aid  me,  Venus,  Loves,  and  Graces'' — 
( Catches,  and  is  struggling  to  kiss  her,  tvhen  Corn- 
flower comes  forward  and  takes  her  from  him.) 

Corn.  Young  man,  how  dare  you  interfere  with  a 
servant  of  mine? 

Peter.  Bless  us  !  don't  put  yourself  in  a  brulery, 
as  we  say  in  French.  I  am  accountable,  Mr.  Corn- 
flower, to  no  one  but  my  master. 

Corn.  When  you  interrupt  those  whose  time  and 
services  are  mine,  you  shall  account  to  me,  sir. 

Peter.  A  blustering  brute !  I've  a  great  mind  to 
blow  him  up.  (Aside.) 

Corn.  Have  you  given  any  encouragement  to  this 
coxcomb?  (To  Susan.) 

Susan.  Me,  sir?  No,  sir :  encourage  him,  indeed! 
I  must  be  mightily  at  a  loss  for  a  sweetheart,  if  it 
came  to  that ;  but  he's  always  following  me,  aud 
talking  nonsense. 

Peter.  Talking  nonsense  !  oh! 
Corn.  Look  you,  sir;  if  your  ignorance  prevent* 
your  having  a  proper  sense  of  your  own  duty,  and 
occasions  your  sacrificing  that  time  which  is  your 
master's  property  to  idleness,  don't  let  me  or  ray 
servants  be  trespassed  upon  by  your  folly  and  pro- 
fligacy ;  or  I  shall,  perhaps,  assume  that  authority 
your  master  seems  so  much  to  neglect,  and  bestow 
the  correction  you  so  richly  deserve. 

Peter.  You  correct  me  ?    Bounce !    that's  high, 
however.  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Farmer,  if  you  dare — 
Corn,  Scoundrel,  begone!  or  you  shall  feel  the 
weight  of  this  horsewhip. 

Enter  SiR  Charles  Courtly. 

Sir  C.  Heyday  !  what's  the  meaning  of  this? 

Peter,    Meaning!      Mr.  Cornflower,  because  I 

merely  talked  a  little  soft  nonsense  to  his  favourite 

maid,  is  up  in  the  stirrups,  and  was  going  to  give 

me  a  horsewhipping. 

Corn.  And  if  ever  I  catch  you  interrupting  this  girl 
again,  I'll  put  my  threat  in  execution,  depend  on't. 
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Sir  C.  I  wish  Mr.  Cornflower  had  horsewhipped 
you ;  you  richly  deserve  it :  out  of  my  sight. 

Peter.  What  a  breeze!  (Aside.)  Well,  I'm  go- 
ing.   Susan,  adieu  !         [Exit,  sauntering  insolently. 

Corn.  You  return  home;  and  (hough  I  will  not 
consider  you  in  fault  now,  if  ever  I  know  you  give 
that  puppy  encouragement  you  lose  my  protection. 
(iPo  Susan.) 

Sir  C.  My  protection!  Oh,  ho!  I  see  how  it  is. 
(^Aside.)  [higher  than  him,  at  any  rate. 

Susati.  I'm  sure  I  never  encouraged  him  ;  I  look 

Sir  C-  Look  higher  than  him!  that's  plain  enough. 
{Aside.)  [said. 

Corn.  Go  home,  then,  and  remember  what  I  have 

Susan.  Bless  me  !  it's  very  hard  to  be  snubbed 
when  one  isn't  in  fault,  so  it  is.        \^Aside  and  exit. 

SirC.  Mr.  Cornflower,  I  am  extremely  sorry  my 
servant  should  have  behaved  So  improperly;  but 
London  servants,  sir,  are  the  devil. 

Com.  The  misconduct  of  servants  originates,  too 
often,  in  the  example  set  them  by  their  employers,  sir. 

Sir  C.  Thai's  pretty  sharp;  I'll  work  him  for  it, 
however.  (Aside.)  I  hope  you  don't  estimate  me  by 
iny  servant;  he  is  certainly,  an  incorrigible  rascal. 
Come,  I  see  the  case;  I  should  have  been  as  indig- 
nant myself;  but  don't  give  yourself  any  further 
uneasiness  on  the  score  of  the  girl,  I'll  accommodate 
the  matter,  depend  on  it,  and  take  care  that  he  shall 
not  interfere  between  ydit  aay  more. 

Corn.  Accommodate,  and  interfere  between  us? 
What  do  you  mean,  Sir  Charles? 

Sir  C.  Come,  come,  I'm  snug  ;  I  sha'n't  disclose 
anything ;  these  things  will  happen ;  and  if  Peter 
dares  to  interfere  between  you  and — and — you  take 

Corn.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  take  you.  [me? 

Sir  C.  Pooh,  pooh!  why,  friend  Cornflower,  we 
have  all  some  of  that  "  frailty  which  flesh  is  heir  to." 

Corn.  Now,  sir,  you  have  spoken  plainly ;  and 
hear  my  plain  answer  :  I  stand  here,  master  of  a  fa- 
mily, and  as  far  as  depends  upon  my  power,  ac- 
countable for  their  conduct  to  society  and  to  heaven. 
Shall  I  meanly  consider  my  servants  as  mere  instru- 
ments of  my  profit,  and  not  grant  them  the  protection 
of  that  independence  they  labour  to  procure  me? 
Besides,  sir,  I  am  a  husband;  married  to  a  woman 
I  dote  on,  from  whom  I  demand  the  most  unquali- 
fied constancy;  and  shall  I  become,  that  despicable 
brute  who  could  insult  a  virtuous  wife  by  a  degrading 
intimacy  with  her  servant?  Fie,  fie!  Sir  Charles. 

SirC.  Mr.Cornflower,you — you  misunderstand — 

Corn,  Sir,  you  have  roused  me,  and  I  must  speak 
as  I  feel.  The  innocent  girl  you  have  dared  to  defame 
by  your  surmises,  is  the  virtuous  ofl'spring  of  parents 
who  have  no  wealth  but  their  integrity  :  no  human 
prop  for  their  age  but  that  daughter  whom  I  have 
taken — yes,  sir,  I  have  taken — not  forthe  diabolical 
motive  you  have  audaciously  taxed  me  with  :  no,  sir, 
but  to  be  the  protector  of  her  youth  ;  the  promoter 
of  her  happiness  ;  and  the  guardian — yes,  fashion- 
able sir — the  guardian  of  her  virtue.  (Turns  indig- 
nantly up  the  stage.) 

Sir  C.  Rot  me,  if  I  believe  him !  but  I  must  draw 
in  my  horns.  (Aside.)  My  dear,  dear  sir,  I  beg  ten 
thousand  pardons;  but,  consider,  I  live  in  a  world 
where  these  things  are  so  common,  that,  really,  we 
think  nothing  of  them  :  but,  as  I  have  unfortunately 
erred, I  trust  your  manly  sense  will  readily  excuse  me. 

Corn.  Say  no  more,  sir ;  I  can  only  treat  the  ac- 
cusation with  the  indifl'erence  it  merits. 

SirC.  Aslyoldfox!  (j4«rfe.)  Thank  you, my  dear 
sir,  thank  you ;  but  though  you  look  over  it  so  gene- 
rously, I  cannot  easily  forgiverayself;buthope,when 
■we  next  meet,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  an  apology  with 
abettergrace.  Old  guardian  of  virtue!  [^Aside — exit. 

Corn.  Contemptible!  but  I  shall  soon  get  rid  of 
him,  and  then  the  evil  he  has  occasioned  will  cure 
itself.  Enter  DOCTOR  Pother. 

Doctor.  Who  talks  of  curing  without  the  doctor's 
as&istaDce?  that's  against  all  rules  of  practice. 


Corn.  I  should,  rather  think  curing  with  his  as- 
sistance against  all  rules  of  practice. 

Doctor.  Very  well  for  a  farmer — stale  joke,  though 
— picked  it  up  in  London,  I  suppose ;  by-the-by, 
haven't  had  a  single  opportunity  of  congratulating 
yon  before  on  your  return  :  business,  business,  my 
dear  friend — always  in  a  bustle;  don't  know  which 
thing  to  turn  to  first.  [''"g  people.  Doctor. 

Corn.  And  so  neglect  all ;  the  way  with  most  bnst- 

Doctor.  Thankye,  thankye!  London  has  made 
you  facetious;  bought  wit  of  the  lawyers,  perhaps  : 
speaking  of  lawyers,  did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of 
my  suit  in  chancery?  [volve  me  in  another. 

Corn.  I've  just  got  rid  of  one  suit,  and  don't  in- 

Doctor.  Tell  you  the  story  another  time ;  but  pray 
tell  me,  you  have  a  baronet  at  your  house  who  wants 
medical  assistance.  Unluckily,  I  was  out  of  the  way 
when  he  came  ;  but  better  late  than  never.  You 
shall  introduce  me  ;  and  let  the  case  be  ever  so  des- 
perate, that  I  set  all  to  rights,  I'll  stake  my  credit 
to  a  cabbage-stalk. 

Corn.  Lay  odds,  and  I'll  take  you. 

Doctor.  My  skill  against  your  would-be-wit,  and 
let  the  jockey-club  decide. 

Corn.  Then  it  will  be  neck-and-neck  business,  I 
fancy  ;  but,  call  at  the  farm,  see  the  baronet,  and 
introduce  yourself;  though  unluckily,  as  you  say, he 
has  recovered ;  Mrs.  Cornflower  prescribed  for  him. 

Doctor.  Prescribed!  Physician  in  petticoats — took 
her  degrees  at  Queen's-college — studied  Buchan. 
Culpepper,  and  Glass's  Cookery — old  women — old 
women — 

Corn.  Who  often  make  the  best  doctors. 

Doctor.  Still  facetious:  your  wit's  like  a  hee; 
when  it  strikes,  always  loses  its  sting. 

Corn.  And  yours,  like  a  drone,  possesses  neither 
honey  nor  sting.  [^Exit. 

Doctor.  Stupid  fellow  !  but  doctors,  like  lawyers, 
are  considered  fair  fame  for  quizzing.  Talking  of 
doctors,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  story  of  one  who  mar- 
ried an  old  maid,  whose  only  perfection  was  her 
purse.  AIR. — DOCTOR  Pother. 

There  Uvd  in  a  country  town 
A  doctor  natnd  Antony  Brown; 
Who,  as  he  got  nothing  by  trade. 
Made  love  to  a  wealthy  old  maid, 
So  ugly  she  hadnt  a  charm, 
But  her  purse  was  as  long  as  my  arm. 
What  a  bait  for  Doctor  Brown  ! 

One  day,  with  a  grace  debonair, 
He  asVd  for  a  lock  of  her  hair; 
Says  she,  "  You  embarrass  me  quite, 
Doctor  Brown,  you're  so  very  polite." 
She  gave  it,  and  he  was  all  gig. 
But  soon  found  'twas  a  loch  of  her  wig. 
What  a  dose  for  Doctor  Brown  ! 

Her  teeth  all  so  white,  he'd  declare. 
Made  amends  for  the  loss  of  her  hair; 
She  fancied  the  tooth-ache,  by  way 
Of  seeing  the  doctor  one  day; 
When  her  teeth  were  all  false,  he  said. 
But  she'd  got  a  colt's  tooth  in  her  head. 
Which  fasten  d  on  Doctor  Brown. 

Fine  sonnets  he  wrote  on  her  eyes. 
And  praised  'em  up  to  the  skies; 
But  the  day  he  his  passion  declar'd, 
A  thing  happen  d  at  which  he  star'd: 
While  she  ogled  the  doctor,  alas! 
Out  tumbled  a  peeper  of  glass. 

What  a  sparkler !  quo'  Doctor  Brown. 

One  hand  fix'd  on  with  a  screw ; 
Her  leys  wa'n't  a  pair,  though  two; 
But  the  doctor,  who  courted  her  purse, 
He  look  her  for  better,  for  worse: 
And  their  first  child  was  born,  or  they  lie, 
With  a  wig,  ivooden  hand,  and  glass  eye. 

But  the  image  of  Doctor  Brown.     [Exit. 
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[Act  II. 


Scene  III. — A  Parhur  in  the  Farm. 


Enter  Mrs.  Cornflower,  dressed  for  thefSte. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  1  am  dressed  for  this  fete  ;  yet,  I 
don't  know  bow  it  is,  with  a  gay  outside,  all  here 
is  not  at  ease.  (^Putting  her  hand  to  her  heart.) 

£n<er  Fanny. 

Fanny.  Ma'am,  here's  his  reverence  the  curate. 

Mrs.  C.  Shew  hira  in  directly,  Fanny.  [^Exit  Fan- 
ny.'] I  am  glad  he's  come ;  his  conversation  will  re- 
store my  serenity — [£n<tr  Mr. WILLIAMS.]— Mr. 
Williams,  I  am,  indeed,  happy  to  see  you  ;  our  lit- 
tle festival  will  be  doubly  pleasant  when  sanctioned 
by  your  presence. 

Mr.  W.  Innocent  mirth,  at  proper  seasons,  ma- 
dam, is  the  offspring  of  gratitude  to  the  great  Dis- 
penser of  joy.  You  will  have  to  boast  what  few 
can;  a  large  assembly  of  unaffected  friends;  and 
yoar  guest.  Sir  Charles,  may  take  a  lesson  to  Lon- 
don with  him,  for  the  benefit  of  fashionable  society. 

Mrs.  C.  Sir  Charles  is  going  to  leave  us  to-mor- 
row, sir. 

Mr.  W.  (Aside.)  That  tone  had  something  like 
regret.  I  am  not  sorry  to  hear  it;  Sir  Charles  is  a 
dangerous  inmate  for  an  humble  village,  madam. 

Mrs.  C.  Is  rank  an  object  of  dread,  then? 

Mr.  W.  No,  madam  ;  for  respect,  when  dignity 
and  rectitude  accompany  it. 

Mrs.  C.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Williams,  that  Sir 
Charles's  sister  is  coming  here,  after  his  departure, 
to  invite  me  to  town  :  I  have  not  mentioned  it  to 
Mr.  Cornflower;  it  will  be  time  enough  for  him  to 
know  it  when  the  invitation  comes. 

Mr.  W.  Indeed!  {Aside.) 

Enter  SiR  Charles  Courtly. 

Sir  C.  Most  enchantingly  dressed,  Mrs.  Corn- 
flower— I  beg  pardon,  sir;  I  did  not  see  you.  {To 
Mr.  W.)  Our  sports  are  highly  honoured,  when  gen- 
tlemen of  your  cloth  unbend  and  join  in  them;  I  wish 
they  would  oftener  mix  in  those  of  the  beau  monde. 

Mr.  W.  Men  of  my  cloth  might  be  thought  un- 
pleasant intruders.  Sir  Charles  ;  for  the  importance 
of  their  sacred  charge  compels  them  sometimes  to 
speak  disagreeable  truths. 

Sir  C.  I  don't  imagine  you  would  ever  flatter,  sir. 

Mr.  W.  It  is  not  the  province  of  my  calling  to 
flatter,  sir;  but  a  word  apart,  if  Mrs.  Cornflower 
■will  excuse  it.  {Mrs.  C.  retires  vp  the  stage.)  You 
leave  us  to-morrow,  I  find ;  and  it  has  been  hinted 
to  me,  that  your  sister  is  to  visit  the  farm,  and  in- 
vite Mrs.  Cornflower  to  London. 

Sir  C.  Why,  a— a— it  is  probable. 

Mr.  W.  I  would  act  the  part  of  an  adviser,  not  a 
busy-body.  I  understand  human  nature,  Sir  Charles 
— do  not  attempt  it. 

SirC.  I  protest,  sir,  your  meaning  is  enigmatical. 

Mr.  W.  You  are  a  man  of  mode,  and  must  under- 
stand me,  sir;  the  temperature  of  your  fashionable 
atmosphere  is  too  feverish  for  our  uncontaminated 
females. 

Sir  C.  We  are  mightily  indebted  to  your  good 
opinion,  sir;  though  folly  is  not  more  ridiculous 
than  rudeness,  nor  the  fever  of  fashion  more  fatal 
than  the  ague  of  fastidiousness. 

Mr.  W.  You  may  put  what  construction  you 
please  on  my  words,  sir;  take 'em  as  they  are  meant, 
you  will  have  reason  to  thank  me  :  but,  remember, 
your  sister's  visit  here  will  be  in  vain.  [Exit. 

Mrs.C.  (  Coming  forward.)  Mr.  Williams  seems 
■warm.  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  C.  Oh !  only  a  few  nonsensical  words,  madam. 
^  Mrs.  C.  He  is  a  worthy  man.  Sir  Charles,  and 
I'm  sure,  never  offends  against  propriety. 

Sir  C.  If  he  has  the  esteem  of  Mrs.  Cornflower 
he  must  have  mine.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  it  is; 
black  coats,  like  red  coats,  are  generally  favourites 
with  the  ladies.  I  certainly  will  get  into  orders  ; 
don'tyouthinklsLouIdbecome  canonicals,  madam? 


Mrs.  C.  Yon,  Sir  Charles?  Why,  yon  Lave  not 
a  serious  lineament  in  your  face. 

Sir  C.  Why,  certainly,  gravity  is  no  great  ingre- 
dientin  my  composition.  Egad!  I  believe  I  am  better 
calculated  for  the  scarlet;  aud,if  it  were  possible,  I 
would  revive  the  age  of  chivalry,  and,  sallying  forth 
as  your  knight,  I  think  I  could  defy  the  world  in  arms. 

Mrs,  C.  Not  quite  so  enthusiastically,  SirCharles; 
you  should  recollect,  that  the  ladies  of  knights-errant 
were  all  unmarried. 

Sir  C.  A  mistake,  madam  ;  they  were  all  paragons 
of  virtue  as  well  as  of  beauty,  and  the  ardour  of  pla- 
tonic  love  sent  their  warriors  forth ;  that  ardour 
overpowers  me  ;  from  this  moment  I  am  yourknight, 
madam  ;  the  Cornflower,  emblem  of  innocence,  shall 
be  my  distinction  ;  and  my  motto — respect  and  ad- 
miration, [too  romantic  to  listen  to. 

Mrs.C.  Ha,ha,  ha!  Why,  Sir  Charles,  you  grow 

Sir  C.  Romantic  !  say  bewildered :  am  I  not  to 
leave  this  place  to-morrow,  and  leave  behind  that 
which  will  occasion  me  regrets  no  time  can  ever 
remove  ? 

Mrs.  C.  I  protest,  sir,  I  do  not  understand  yon. 

Sir  C.  Not  understand  me !  Ah  !  madam,  forgive 
the  heat  of  an  imagination  which  has  involuntarily 
betrayed  the  secret  of  a  heart  oppressed  beyond 
description.  [to  be. 

Mrs.  C.  You  forget,  sir,  what  I  am  :  what  you  ought 

Sir  C.  I  forget  everything  but  the  unhappy  fatality 
which  brought  me  here;  the — 

Mrs.C.  No  more,  sir:  has  my  conduct  ever  given 
you  room  to  presume  thus?  Recollect  yourself;  in  a 
few  minutes  we  shall  be  summoned  to  the  ball,  and 
discomposure  on  either  of  our  parts  must  be  fatal  to 
my  peace  for  ever. 

Sir  C.  Sooner  would  I  die  than  be  the  occasion  of 
anxiety  to  you.  Blame  your  charms,  your  virtues, 
more  than  my  ill-starred  error.  I  shall  soon  leave 
you — ^toever — never  to  see  you  more  ;  but  treat  my 
memory  with  charity,  I  implore  you. 

[JE.tit,  with  affected  agitation. 

Mrs.  C.  Unthinking  man  !  I  am  all  agitation :  had 
we  been  surprised — the  thought  is  agonizing ;  yet, 
oh  !  my  Henry,  could  you  ever  believe  me  false? 

AIR. — Mrs.  Cornflower. 
Ah!  never  believe 

I  so  fickle  could  prove, 
Your  hope  to  deceive, 

Or  prove  false  to  my  love: 
Though  fancy  may  stray, 

Through  the  ardour  of  youth, 
Can  affection  decay, 

Fix'd  on  virtue  and  truth? 
Ah!  never,  ah!  never. 
Believe  me,  love. 

To  passion  no  slave. 

In  my  bosom  no  art. 
The  hand  that  I  gave 

Fix' d for  ever  my  heart. 
The  faith  I  profess' d 

To  sweet  gratitude  due. 
Had  not  love  charmed  my  breast. 

Must  secure  me  to  you. 
For  ever ,  for  ever. 
Believe  me,  love.  \_Exit, 

SciiNE  IV. — Cornflower  s  Barn,  fitted  up  for  the  fete 
in  a  style  of  elegant  simplicity;  rural  emblems,  de- 
corated with  coloured  lamps,  wreaths  of  flowers,  ^c, 
tables  with  refreshments,  seats,  a  band  in  an  or- 
chestra, Sj-c.   Company  assembled. 

EnierMRs.CoRNFLOWER,  Sir  Charles  Courtly, 
and  Mr.  Williams;  also  Cornflower,  with  a 
hazel-wand  in  his  hand,  decorated  with  oak-leaves 
and  roses. 

Com.  Come,  neighbours,  let  us  begin  our  merri- 
ment: a  sprightly  dance,  by  making  good  humour 
and  exercise  go  haud-iu-hand,  will  add  both  to  our 
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health  and  happiness.  We  cannot  vie  with  London 
rents  for  elegance  or  splendour;  but  what  we  want 
in  magnilicence  shall  be  made  up  by  mirth  ;  and  our 
deficiencies  in  taste  shall  be  supplied  by  friendship. 
I'll  be  master  of  the  ceremonies;  and,  by  rirtue  of 
this  hazel  wand,  decorated  with  emblems  of  rustic 
health  and  rural  simplicity,  invite  you  to  pleasures 
that,  I  trust,  will  not  fail  to  please  on  reflection, 

•Sir  C.  And  Mrs.  Cornflower  will,  I  hope,  do  me 
the  honour  to  open  the  ball  with  me. 

CHORUS. 
Welcome  are  all  to  this  scaie  of  delight, 

Where  frolic  and  temperance  hand-in-hand  go  ; 
The  rejoicing  of  gratitude  still  must  excite 

JEmotio7is  the  children  of  pleasure  ne'er  knoio. 

[A  dance.    Exeunt. 
ACT  III.— SCENI!  I.— ^  Landscape. 
Enter  Barnard  and  Dr.  Pother. 

Barn.  Poor  Cornflower!  he  would  listen  to  no 
advice;  and  now  the  consequence  is  even  worse 
than  I  had  feared.  Scarcely  was  he  gone  to  the 
county-meeting,  after  the  baronet's  chaise  drove 
oft",  than  she  and  her  maid  were  both  missing,  and 
all  search  for  them  has  been  in  vain. 

Doctor.  Monstrous  melancholy  !  But  I  could  tell 
you  a  droll  story  on  that  subject. 

Barn.  You  have  told  a  story  too  much  on  that 
subject  already :  that  coxcomb,  Peter,  and  you, 
have  been  overheard  talking  together  about  Corn- 
flower and  his  wife;  and  it  is  suspected  yoa  know 
more  than  you  will  acknowledge. 

Doctor.  Me !  I'm  as  innocent  as  my  new  gout 
medicine.  But  yon  astonish  me,  by  supposing  I  had 
any  hand  in  this  business.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it. 
One  day  I  met  Peter: — "  I  have  the  honour  to  ad- 
dress Dr.  Pother,  I  believe,"  said  he  ; — "  Dr.  Po- 
ther, at  your  service,"  said  I ;  and,  after  a  long 
harangue,  (all  in  the  way  of  my  profession,)  he 
asked  me,  merely  out  of  curiosity,  as  he  said,  how 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornflower  came  to  be  married  ?  I 
had  the  fact  from  you. 

Barn.  With  an  injunction  of  secrecy. 

Doctor.  Humph !  that's  true,  to  be  sure.  But, 
my  dear  sir,  I  was  taken  by  surprise.  By-the-by, 
I  can  tell  you  a  most  laughable  story  about  that. 

Barn.  Stick  to  your  own  story. 

Doctor.  Well,  then,  as  I  said  before,  Peter  came 
to  consult  me,  all  in  the  way  of  my  profession  ;  and 
he  did  ask  me  how  the  marriage  was  brought 
about,  and  I  did  happen  to  say, — "  Peter,"  says  I, 
"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornflower — house  on  fire — ran  up 
a  ladder — saved  her  life — arrested  her  father" — 
"  Out  of  pure  love  and  afTection,"  says  Peter ;  says 
I,  "  You're  a  blockhead !" — Says  he,  "  You're  a 
parliamentary  orator — cock  and  bull  story — unin- 
telligible explanation;"  and — (raising  his  voice) 
Am  I  to  be  catechised?  I,  Doctor  Pother ;  who, 
for  anatomy,  chemistry,  pharmacy,  phlebotomy, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  caloric,  carbonic,  atmospheric, 
galvanic, — 'Sdeath  !  sir,  I'll  follow  them  till  I  find 
em  ;  and  prove,  sir,  that  Dr.  Pother,  sir,  is  not  a 
man,  sir,  to  part  man  and  wife,  sir,  except  in  the 
way  of  his  profession,  sir;  and  if  I  had  time,  sir,  I 
could  tell  you  a  story  about  that,  sir,  that  would — 
Pooh,  pah,  broo  !  [_Exit  in  a  passion. 

Barn.  The  fellow's  honest,  I  know  ;  but  his  folly 
has  made  him  the  dupe  of  that  scoundrel,  Peter.  I 
have  seen  Mr.  Williams,  our  worthy  curate ;  and 
he  has  undertaken  the  task  of  breaking  the  dreadful 
tidings  to  poor  Cornflower.  Unhappy,  misguided 
friend  !  I  feel  for  your  disappointment  as  if  it  were 
my  own.  Modern  fashionable  friends  are  warm  in 
the  hour  of  prosperity;  but  give  me  the  man  who 
is  equally  zealous  in  the  moment  of  adversity. 

AIR. — Barnard. 
What  fashion  calls  friendship  dishonours  the  name, 

Tre  cloak  of  convenience,  the  child  of  caprice; 
The  phantom  of  folly,  the  compact  of  shame. 

On  prosperity  rising,  with  peril  to  cease: 


Such  nerveless  affections  control  not  my  will, 

I  glow  with  an  ardour  no  check  can  suspend;  [fill. 

And  tolien  friendship's  the  toast,  being  summon  d  to 
My  heart's  in  the  bumper  I  pledge  to  my  friend. 

Let  worth  be  the  basis,  plain-dealing  the  mean. 

Affection  the  impulse,  and  honour  the  guide: 
In  the  compact  I  glory,  nor  shift  with  the  scene, 

In  prosperity  tender,  adversity  tried. 
Let  him  share  all  my  joys,  mine  his  sorrows  be  still, 

His  interest  and  fame  mine  to  watch  and  defend; 
Tints,  when  friendship's  the  toast,  being  summon' d  to 
fill,    . 

My  heart's  in  the  bumper  I  pledge  to  my  friend. 

Enter  RoBiN,  dressed  as  for  a  journey. 
Why,  Robin,  how's  this?  dressed  for  travelling! 

Robin.  Ay  ;  and  I's  a  favour  to  ax  of  thee. 

Barn.  What  is  it? 

Robin.  A  few  days' absence,  unknown  to  anybody; 
mind,  to  find  out  the  baronet  and  his  puppy  dog, 
Peter,  who  have  veigled  away  madam  Cornflower. 

Barn.  What,  you'd  turn  knight-errant,  and  sally 
forth  to  the  succour  of  distressed  damsels? 

Robin.  Oh  !  you  mean  that  Don  Quixote  fellow: 
I'll  mak'  a  better  out  on't  than  lie,  I  warrant:  I 
won't  mistake  a  windmill  for  a  castle,  though  I  may 
fancy  baronet's  back  a  corn-sheaf,  and  Peter's  head 
a  ten-penny  nail ;  and  this  (liis  cudgel)  shall  serve 
for  both  flail  and  hammer. 

Barn.  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow.  Go,  and  here's 
something  for  the  journey.     (Gives  money.) 

Robin.  Thank  ye. — Oh !  I  met  Dr.  Pother  in  a 
panic  ;  and  he  be  going  wi'  me  to  clear  up  his  cha- 
racter, as  he  said.  I  never  ax'd  him  how,  for  fear  of 
setting  him  oft' wi'  one  of  his  long  stories. — But  I 
mun  be  off;  for  master  Cornflower's  a  good  fellow; 
he  were  a  cordial  to  my  poor  heart,  when  my  poor 
ould  mother  had  her  goods  seized  for  rent,  and  he 
paid  it  all  down  for  her,  wi'  expenses ;  eleven  pound 
sixteen  and  fourpence  ha'penny;  and  shall  I  rest 
quietly  in  my  bed,  and  see  him  clandestinely  vio- 
lated of  his  wifel  No.  So  here  I  go;  and  if  I  catch 
the  interlopers,  if  I  don't  peg  Peter  and  bang  t'  ba- 
ronet, to  their  hearts'  delight,  never  trust  me.  [  Exit. 

Barn.  As  I  live,  here  is  Captain  Belton.  Would 
he  had  returned  earlier,he  might  have  pre  vented  this. 
Enter  CAPTAIN  Belton. 

Capt.  What,  my  old  friend? 

Barn.  Captain  Belton?  Welcome  home. — Yet, 
yon  are  not  going  to  the  farm"! 

Capt.  Where  else  should  I  go? 

Barn.  Come  with  me;  there  is  a  misunderstand- 
ing at  the  farm. 

Capt.  Your  look  and  manner  declare  something 
I  almost  dread  to  bear. 

Barn.  As  a  soldier,  you  can  summon  courage 
against  a  surprise. — Your  sister — 

Capt.  What  of  her? 

Barn.  She  is  missing — In  short,  we  suspect,  is 
gone  oft"  with  a  baronet;  who,  through  an  accident, 
became  a  guest  at  the  farm  duriug  Cornflower's  ab- 
sence in  London. 

Capt.  Impossible  !  Sir,  my  sister's  character  is 
not  to  be  sported  with. 

Barn.  Come,  come ;  reserve  your  anger  for  the 
properobject.  I  don't  say  she  is  gone  with  him;  but 
both  disappeared  this  morning,  and  cannot  be  traced. 
A  partiality  between  them  has  appeared  to  every- 
body but  Cornflower. 

Capt.  Distraction! — And  he — 

Barn.  Knows  nothing  of  it.  He  is  gone  to  the 
county-meeting.  Our  curate  will,  at  his  return, 
break  it  to  him  ;  and  you  had  better  not  be  seen  till 
the  surprise  is  over. 

Capt.  Who  is  the  villain  1 

Barn.  He  is  called  Sir  Charles  Courtly. 

Capt.  Heavens!  my  Rosabel's  brother!  (Aside.) 
I  know,  by  accident,  this  baronet  has  a  sequestered 
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villa,  some  few  miles  from  here ;  there  they  are  pro- 
bably gone,  and  we  may  intercept  them. 

Barn.  In  such  a  caase  I  am  yours  to  the  world's 
end.  I'll  step  home,  [)repare  myself  for  the  jour- 
ney, and  meet  you  again  directly.  [^ExU. 

Capt.  Alas!  who  could  have  suspected  this? 
Had  I  not  better  pause,  ere  I  proceed  further  with 
Rosabel?  Like  her,  my  sister  Emma  was,  in  appear- 
ance, all  beaaty  and  truth  :  she  has  fallen,  and  may 
not — No  ;  I  cannot  suppose  it.  I  am  too  far  gone 
in  love  and  honour  to  retract ;  and  must  still  sigh 
"when  she  is  absent. 

AIR.— Captain  Belton. 
Fly  swift,  ye  zephyrs, 

Who  waft  the  sighs  of  love; 
Tell  her  how  I  languish, 

What  pain  for  her  I  prove. 

Fly  swift,  ye  zephyrs, 

Ah!  fleet  as  fancy  move; 
Tell  her  all  my  anguish — 

No  joy  without  my  love  ! 

Oh!  tell  her,  o'er  my  mind 
She  bears  the  softest  sway; 

Oh !  tell  her  all  my  ardour. 
My  fondness  all  display. 

Fly,  S^c.  lExit. 

Scene  II. — An  Apartment  in  Cornflower  s  house. 

Enter  Cornflower  {hooted  and  spurred,  with  a 
parcel  in  his  hand)  and  Mr.  Williams. 

Corn.  My  reverend  friend,  you  could  not  have 
called  on  me  at  a  better  time  :  this  evening  I  devote 
to  mirth;  'tis  the  birth-day  of  my  Emma.  See,  I 
Lave  brought  her  a  present,  and  have  delighted  my- 
self with  anticipating  the  pleasure  it  will  afford  her. 

Mr.  W.  The  hopes  of  human  life,  good  friend, 
are  for  ever  chequered  with  dispapointment. 

Corn.  Sir,  I  hope  you  have  met  with  no  disap- 
.pointment  to  occasion  the  remark.  We  are  old 
friends  ;  and  if  it  be  in  my  power  to  remedy  it,  I 
trust  I  needn't  say  you  may  command  me. 

Mr.  W.  Command  but  yourself,  and — 

Corn.  Command  myself!  I  don't  understand  you. 

Mr.  W,  You  have  promised  yourself  much  i)lea- 
snre  from  presenting  this  testimony  of  your  affec- 
tion to  Mrs.  Cornflower:  is  it  not  possible  you  may 
be  disappointed"? 

Corn.  I  think  it  is  not  possible.  But  you  shall 
■witness  what  you  seem  so  strangely  to  doubt. — 
(Rings  the  bell.) — [Enter  Susan.] — 'Tell  your  mis- 
-tress  I  wish  to  see  her. 

Susan.  Sir?    {Embarrassed.) 

Corn.  Tell  your  mistress  I  wish  to  see  her. 

Susan.  My  mistress,  sir? 

Corn.  Yes,  your  mistress.     Is  the  girl  stupid! 

Susan.  My  mistress  is  gone  out,  sir. 

Corn.  Gone  out  this  evening?  Well,  we  must  wait 
her  return.   Why  didn't  you  tell  me  so  at  first? 

Susan.  Yes,  sir.  [^Confused,  and  exit. 

Corn.  The  girl's  a  fool. 

Mr.  W.  The  absence  of  Mrs.  Cornflower  gives  me 
an  opportunity  for  a  serious  conversation,  which  an 
unlucky  circumstance  prevented  yesterday. 

Corn.  On  what  subject,  friend  Williams? 

Mr.W.  The  baronet,  and — and  Mrs.  Cornflower. 

Corn.  The  baronet  and  Mrs.  Cornflower? 

Mr.  W.  Have  you  never  observed  the  familiarity 
between  them  1 

Corn.  If  I  understand  you,  sir,  you  would  insinu- 
ate something  to  the  disadvantage  of  Emma;  but 
beware  how  you  touch  on  so  tender  a  point.  Bar- 
nard has  troubled  me  on  that  subject;  but  from  a 
man  of  your  knowledge,  one  could  hardly  expect 
trilling.  [ronet — 

Mr,  W.  Do  me  the  justice  to  hear  me.    The  ba- 

Corft,  Is  gone  ;  and  I  candidly  confess,  as  I  never 
■liked  him,  I  wish  to  hear  no  more  about  hiiu.     He 


should  not  have  slaid  so  long,  but  as  a  guest  thrown 
in  my  way  by  calamity,  I  could  not  violate  the  laws 
of  hospitality,  and  drive  him  from  my  door. 

Mr.  W.  The  viper  should  evet  be  cast  from  our 
bosom . 

Corn.  Speak  plainly,  sir;  you  are  probing  me  in 
the  most  sensitive  part  of  my  feelings. 

Mr.  W.  I  would  wound  only  to  comfort.  The 
insidious  attention  paid  by  the  baronet  to  Mrs.  Corn- 
flower I  have  long  observed — 

Corn.  And  have  interpreted  the  politeness  with 
which  Mrs.  Cornflower,  considering  him  our  guest, 
received  it,  to  her  disadvantage.  This,  sir,  is  not 
well  done:  you  insult  me,  you  hurt  me,  you — 

Mr.  W.  Necessity  imposes  the  task.  Sir  Charles's 
assiduities  have  made  more  impression  on  Mrs. 
Cornflower  than  you  imagine  :  he  was  a  man  well 
calculated  to  seduce,  and  Mrs.  Cornflower — 

Corn.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  do  not  trifle  :  de- 
clare all  your  suspicions,  and  I'll  stake  my  existence 
on  my  poor  Emma's  innocence.  Your  cruelty,  sir, 
brings  tears  into  my  eyes  ;  and  your  character  only 
bridles  my  anger.     My  Emma  false  ! 

Mr.  W.  Have  you  ever  known  me  capable  of  a 
serious  falsehood? 

Corn.  Never.  Perhaps  she  has  returned.— 
(Goes  to  ring  a  bell;  Mr.  W.  slops  him.) 

Mr.  W.  Restrain  your  impatience  a  moment. 

Corn.  Then  plainly  speak  all,  and  do  not  agonize 
my  heart  with  phantoms  you  cannot — 1  hope  yoo 
cannot  realize. 

Mr.  W.  Delicacy  now  were  cruelty.  Could  I 
have  spoken  to  you  yesterday,  all  might  have  been 
prevented.  [freeze  me! 

Corn.  All  what?  Speak!  Unaccountable  horrors 

Mr,  W.  Compose  yourself. 

Corn.  Compose  myself  on  the  rack  !  Speak,  man, 
what  you  know.  Emma  Cornflower  false  !  No,  no, 
no  !  Yet,  you  would  not  destroy — But  why  not  you 
as  likely  false  as  she? 

Mr.  W.  The  hour  of  temptation  only  exhibits 
our  hearts. — Your  wife  is— 

Corn.  What? 

Mr.  W.  Gone. 

Corn.  Where?  when?  how? 

Mr.  W.  No  one  can  tell :  we  have  searched  for 
her  the  whole  day,  but  in  vain.  Fanny,  her  maid, 
is  missing  with  her.  You  saw  the  baronet  off,  then 
went  to  the  county-meeting;  in  an  hour  after,  both 
were  gone.  ( Cornflower  drops  into  lite  chair,  and 
sobs  audibly.)  Indulge  awhile  this  natural  excess  of 
grief,  then  listen —  [sex! 

Cor/i.  Listen  !  to  what  but  madness?  Curseonthe 

Mr.  W.  Hold!  curse  not  all  for  one. 

Corn.  That  one  was  all  to  me.  Had  I  bat  died, 
and  ignorant  of  this,  I  had  been  blessed! 

Mr,  W.  To  covet  death  is  the  common  fault  of 
disappointed  confidence.  Remember,  resignation 
is  our  duty.  [wife — nor  I — 

Corn.  You  have  no  broken  heart !  you  have  no 

Mr.  W.  I  am  a  man,  and  must  partake  your  sor- 
rows. But  can  I  be  your  friend,  and  let  them  crush 
you?  No.  Then  let  my  friendship,  blending  with 
my  duty,  draw  from  the  sacred  source  of  healing 
hope,  that  consolation  which  may  calm  your  breast. 

Corn.  Oh!  you  had  need  ;  for  you  have  planted 
a  dagger  there,  death,  death  only  can  withdraw! — 
Which  way  went  they?  I'll  fly,  pursue,  and  sacri< 
fice  'em.     (Going  off.) 

Mr.  W.  HoM!  KecoUect  yourself,  and  then — 
(Slopping  him.) 

Corn.  I  will!  The  storm  is  past.  Give  me  wine! 
I  am  sick  at  heart !  Oh!  man,  man!  Hug  adders, 
vipers,  scorpions;  but  trust  not  woman!  (Tears 
open  the  parcel,  and  jjroduces  two  portraits  in  one 
frame.)  That  was  her  present ;  she  herself  had  beg- 
ged it:  her  portrait  and  mine,  united  in  one  band 
as  we  were!  Oh!  how  the  wish  delighted  me! 
Look  at  that  face  :  docs  that,  sir,  speak  deceit? 
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See,  see  that  angel-smile  !  that  heavenly  look  ! 
that — that — Coiirusion!  {Dashes  it  doum.)  But  it's 
over — I've  conquered  —  I've  torn  her  from  my 
heart— Ha,  ha,  ha  !  \^Exeunt, 

Scene  III. — A  Heath.     Sir  Charles's  house  in  the 
distance,  A  public  house  on  one  side.    Rtiin  heard. 

Enter  Peter,  running. 
Peter.  Bless  my  heart,  how  it  rains  !  and  that's 
not  the  worst  of  it:  I  saw  Robin  and  Dr.  Pother  at 
a  distance;  they  have  smoked  ns,  I  suppose;  and 
if  they  saw  me,  all's  done  up.  I'll  pop  into  Chalk's, 
for  I  shall  never  be  able  to  reach  our  house  across 
the  heath,  yonder,  vithoal  being  seen.  Here, 
Chalk,  Chalk  !     (Knocks  at  the  door.) 

Enter  Chalk. 

Chalk.  Ah!  master  Peter,  is  it  you? 

Peter.  Very  much  like  me.  Stand  by,  and  let 
me  get  out  of  the  rain. 

Chalk.  I  don't  mind  rain,  for  my  part. 

Peter.  Why,  water  is  your  best  friend.  Your 
grog's  like  an  April-day, — a  little  sunshine  with  a 
deluge  of  water.  [proof. 

Chalk.  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Peter,  my  spirits  are  all 

Peter.  Not  water-proof;  for  you  generally  give 
them  the  dropsy.  [£jfi7. 

Chalk.  An  impudent  fellow  !  But  I  must  be  mum, 
for  fear  of  his  master  ;  and  if  he  wasn't  my  landlord 
and  a  magistrate,  I'd  tell  him  a  piece  of  my  mind. 
He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself !  two  women  at 
once,  and — 

Peter.  (  Without.)  Chalk,  Chalk ! 

Chalk.  Coming,  coming  ! — A  puppy  !  calling 
about  him,  and  never  paying.   [Goes  into  the  house. 

Enter  RoBIN  and  DOCTOR  POTHER. 

Robin.  Dang  it !  how  provoking  it  were  to  miss 
the  rout,  and  that  like,  only  at  t'  last  town. 

Doctor,  Provoking,  indeed:  I'm  afraid  it's  a 
a  lost  case,  and  scarcely  know  what  to  prescribe  ; 
but  it  will  make  a  singular  story. 

Robin.  Never  mind  stories  now,  mun  ;  let's  go  in 
here  till  the  hurricane  be  over,  and  consider,  in  the 
meantime,  what  to  do.     Here,  house!  house! 

Re-enter  Chai.K. 

Chalk.  Please  to  want,  gentlemen  1 

Robin.  To  come  in,  to  be  sure.  What  a  daft  chap 
thou  mun  be  to  ax  such  a  question !  This  is  a  house 
for  travellers,  I  racken  ;  that's  enough  for  us  ;  and 
we've  brass  in  our  pockets,  and  that's  enough  for 
thee. 

Doctor,  Speaking  of  brass,  I  know  a  monstrous 
good  story  about  the  widow  Wad  and  a  warming- 
pan. 

Robin.  Rot  the  widow  "Wad,  and  the  warming- 
pan,  too!  Be  I  to  stand  in  the  pelting  rain  to  listen 
to  such  gab  ?  ^Goes  in. 

Doctor.  Landlord,  you  never  heard  such  a  story 
in  your  life.     Says  the  widow  Wad — 

Chalk,  Coming,  coming  I  \^Runs  in. 

Doctor,  Insolent  fellow!  I'll  go  find  the  waiter; 
for  I'm  determined  somebody  shall  hear  it.    \^Exit, 

Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  the  house.     A  chimney- 
board  conceals  the  fire-place. 

Peter  discovered, 

Peter.  I  certainly  manoeuvred  Mrs.  Cornflower 
and  Fanny  neatly  ;  but  the  women  are  both  so 
squeamish,  and  squall  so,  I  don't  know  what  we 
shall  do  with  'em  :  entreaties  are  useless,  and  force 
is  dangerous. 

Robin.  {Without.)  Ony  where,  ony  where  ;  I'ze 
fmd  my  way. 

Peter.  There  they  are.  Why  didn't  I  caution 
Chalk?  They're  coming  up  here.  Where  shall  I 
hide?  (  Looks  about.)  Oh  !  this  chimney-board  will 
conceal  me.    {Gets  behind  the  chimney-board.) 


Enter  RoBiN  and  PoTHER,  preceded  by  the  Waiter, 

who  puts  a  ylass  of  liquor  on  the  table,  and  exit, 

Robin.  Doctor  Pother,  towards  your  good  health. 

Why,  this  stuff  be  like  your  policary  stuff,  dear 

and  nasty.  [an  apothecary. 

Doc'or.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  could  tell  yon  a  story  about 

Robin.  Could  you'!   Why,  as  we  must  stay  here 

till  rain's  over,    we  may  as  well  niak'  ourselves 

agreeable  ;  so,  give  us  a  story.  Doctor. 

Doctor.  With  all  my  heart.  You  must  know  that — 
Chalk.  {Without.)  This  way,  sir;  this  way. 
Doctor.  I  protest  there's  always  something  occurs 
to  interrupt  my  stories. 

Enter  Chalk  o/irf  Stubble. 

Boftin.  What,  measter  Stubble !  what  brought  you 
here?  [Robin. 

Stub.  Why,  I  may  put  the  same  question  to  yon. 

Doctor.  I  fancy.  Stubble,  we  are  all  on  a  scent. 
Tell  you  the  story  of  our  journey:  set  out,  post 
haste,  over  gate,  stile,  hedge,  and  ditch  ;  stuck  in 
a  bog;  and,  says  Robin —  [story. 

Robin.  Stop  i'tlie  bog  abit,  while  we  hear  Stubble's 

Stub.  We're  after  the  lost  sheep,  Mrs.  Cornflower. 
I  left  master  at  the  last  town,  stopping  to  have  the 
horse  shoed  ;  and  trudged  on  before,  to  inquire  for 
Courtly-hall ,  which  parson  Williams  found  in  a  road- 
book, [men. 

Chalk.  Courtly-hall  is  across  the  heath,  gentle- 

Robin.  Then  I  shall  catch  that  rascal  Peter,  at  last. 

Chalk.  You  mean  Sir  Charles's  man.  He  was  here 
just  before  you  came  in ;  and  which  way  he  went 
out,  I  can't  tell.  But  shall  I  bring  yoa  anything, 
gentlemen  1 

Stub.  Ay,  landlord;  and,  as  it's  but  a  raw  day, 
and  we  may  wait  some  time  for  the  rain,  suppose 
yon  light  the  fire. 

Chalk.  Directly,  gentlemen.  \_Exit. 

Doctor.  Like  your  notion  of  the  fire  vastly.  Look- 
ing at  the  chimney-board  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
story  :  calling  one  day  on  a  gouty  patient — chim- 
ney-sweeper was  sweeping  parlour  chimne}',  which 
came  into  the  flue  of  patient's  chamber.  "  How's 
gout?"  said  I. — "  Wish  the  devil  had  it,"  said  he  ; 
lump  came  something  against  the  chimney-board, 
and  out  rolls  the  little  soot-scraper  into  the  room. 
"  The  Devil !"  cries  the  patient,  and  jumped  ont  of 
the  window  into  the  fish-pond  below  it.  Cured 
gout ;  and,  out  of  gratitude,  he  gives  the  chimney- 
sweepers, every  May-day,  a  public  breakfast  in  the 
afternoon. — [i?e-en<er  CHALK,  with  a  red  hot  poker.l 

Robin,  That's  right,  landlord ;  I'ze  remove  t 
board,  and  we'll  be  in  a  blaze  in  no  time.  {Robin 
removes  the  board ;  Chalk  applies  the  poker,  and 
the  fire  becomes  lighted.  Peter  drops  down  the  chim- 
ney, and  jumps  out  with  terror.) 

Chalk.  A  thief,  a  thief  ! 

Robin.  Oh  !  it's  thee,  is  it?  I've  got  thee  at  last. 
{To  Peter.) 

Chalk.  What,  Peter? 

Peter.  Yes,  it's  Peter! — "  Dead  for  a  dncat." — 
{Aside.) 

Stub.  Villain!  Where  is  she? 

Peter.  She  \    Who?  [thee  over  t' coals. 

Robin,  None  of  thy  tricks  :  speak,  or  I'ze  haul 

Peter,  Why,  I  have  been  hauled  over  the  coals. — 
What  shall  I  do?  Ill  sham  faint,  to  gain  time  for 
recollection.  (Aside.) — Oh!  I'm  very  much  hurt. 
Oh!   oh!  {Pretends  to  faint.) 

Robin.  Oh  !  that's  all  sham-Abraham. 

Doctor.  I'll  soon  find  out  that;  I'll  bleed  him. 
{Feels  for  a  lancet.)  Bless  me!  I  haven't  a  lancet. 

Robin.  Here's  an  excellent  tleam,  mun ;  and  I'll 
hold  him.  {Peter  tries  to  escape,  but  is  secured  by 
Robin.)  Now,  down  on  thy  marrow-bones,  and  tell 
me  where  Mrs.  Cornflower  be,  or  I'ze  brak'  every 
bone  i'  thy  skin. 

Peter.  I  know  nothing  about  her. 

Chalk.  Why;  you  told  me  that  was  the  name  of  a 
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lady  old  Dick  drove  to  yoar  master's.    Old  Dick, 
gentlemen,  belongs  to  the  Ram-inn,  at  the  last  town. 

Slub.  Then  I'll  find  him  out,  while  you  make  that 
fellow  confess.  [^Exit. 

Doctor.  Confess;  take  my  advice.  {To  Peter.) 

Peter.  Take  anything  but  your  physic. 

Robin.  None  of  your  nonsense.  Did  Mrs.  Corn- 
flower go  oft"  with  thy  master  in  a  voluntary  manner"! 

Peter.  No  ;  in  a  post-chaise.  I'll  tell  you  how  it 
was  :  my  master  stood  there,  as  you  may  do  ; 
(places  Robin  by  the  door;)  the  lady  stood  there,  as 
you  may  do;  (places  Chalk  by  him;)  and  I  stood 
there,  as  you  may  do;  (places  the  Doctor  by  Chalk ;) 
up  drove  the  chaise — Now  suppose  me  old  Dick — 

Doctor.  Old  Nick,  you  mean. 

Peter.  Very  well  for  you,  Doctor.  I  ran  to  the 
chaise-door,  and  opened  it  thus;  {opens  the  window;) 
and  now  catch  me  who  can. 

\_Jumps  out,  followed  by  Robin  and  Chalk. 

Doctor.  I'll  follow,  the  moment  I  have  digested 
all  this.  Make  a  capital  story.  Fanner  and  wife — 
rural  afl'ection — husband  abroad — wife  at  home — 
intriguing  baronet  —  elopement — pursuit — red-hot 
poker — old  Nick  in  the  chimney — down  he  comes — 
fat  in  the  fire — and  the  devil  hauled  over  the  coals. 
(Looks  out  at  the  window.)  There  they  go!  Now, 
Peter — now,  Robin.  Peter  pufl's — Robin  at  his 
Ijeels — Peter  at  the  pond — can't  cross  in  time  to  go 
round — Robin  seizes  him — struggle — pull-haul — 
wrestle — and  there  they  go  plump  into  the  pond 
together.  Huzza !  it  will  make  as  good  a  story  as 
my  history  of  a  debating-society.  I  wish  there 
were  anybody  here  to  tell  it  to. 

AIR. — Doctor  Pother. 

The  forum  for  fun  and  variety 
Is  a  debating  society; 
Such  gabbling. 
And  squabbling. 
And  humming  and  ha  ing; 
Such  thumping, 
And  jumping, 
Air-beating,  atid sawing; 
Months  like  cannons  ope, 
Charg'd  tvitli  figure  and  trope. 
Splitting  logical  straws  in  "no  meanings"  digestion, 
With  indefinite  answer  to  quibbling  question. 

(SPOKEN.)  "  Gentlemen  of  the  Philological  Forum,  the 
question  for  this  evening's  agitation  is-—*  Which  is  most  essen- 
tial to  the  physical  faculties  of  moral  economy,  and  the  intellec- 
lectual  energies  of  reciprocal  ratiocination,  waltzes  or  Welsh 
wigs?'"— {IN  SEVERAL  VOICKS.)  "Oh!  bravo,  bravo,  bra- 
Yol" — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen — hem  !  —the  question  pro- 
pounded for — hem  '.—this  evening's— hem  I— discussion,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the — hem  !"— **  Mr.  President,  that  gentle- 
man's hem  is  but  a  so  so  business  ;  and  if  he  draw  the  thread  of 
his  argument  so  slowly,  he'll  not  get  through  a  stitch  to-night." — 
**  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  th'  question ;  and  I  shall  produce  an 
unanswerable  argument,  to  which  I  expect  a  categorical  answer." 
— "Mr.  President,  bow  can  any  man,  that  is  not  an  Irishman, 
expect  an  answer  to  an  unanswerable  argument  ?" — *'  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  that  jontleman  is  after  making  national  reflections^  I've 
a  national  answer  to  his  question,  called  a  shelaly,  that  will  be 
after  knocking  down  him  and  his  argument  together." — "Sir,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  inquire  what  moral  economy  and  the  intel- 
lectual energies  ore  ;  and,  to  be  brief,  I  shall  divide  the  subject 
into  no  more  than  twenty-one  heads."— "  What  are  you  pulling 
out  your  night-cap  for  while  the  pentleman's  speaking?" — **Si- 
lence  !  Mr.  Leatherlungs  is  ou  his  legs." — "."sir,  I  will  speak  ;  it's 
my  turn."— *' Then  turn  him  out." — 

Order,  order!  question,  question!  chair,  chair! 
All  talkers  and  no  hearers,  till  the  forum's  like  a  fair. 

Order  gaind  through  the  chairman^ s  authority, 
Seconded  by  the  majority. 

Gives  season 

For  reason. 
And  quaint  speculation  ; 

With  ranting, 

And  panting. 
And  dull  declamation; 

Willi  fury  and  fuss. 

The  case  to  discuss; 

To  ttvist  and  to  twine. 

Perplex  and  define  ; 


With  paradox,  punning,  bad  grace,  and  worse  gram- 
mar. 

While  some  squeak,  and  some  bellow,  some  storm,  and 
some  stammer. 

(SPOKEN  IN  SEVERAL  VOICES.)  "  Mr.  President,  of  this 
question  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides,  though  I  am  detnsively 
on  one  side;  and  notwithstanding  what  anvjgentleman  can  say  on 
the  other  side,  I  shall  back  my  argument  with  such  breast-work, 
that  I  shall  have  him  on  the  hip,  and  not  leave  him  a  leg  to  stand 
upon." — "  Mr.  President,  I  am  clearly  in  favour  of  waltzes. 
Waltzes  come  from  Germany  with  whiskers,  sausages,  inelo- 
drams,  and  many  other  drams  equally  efHcacious.  A  waltz  is  a 
dance,  an  innocent  recreation,  conducive  both  to  health  and 
cheerfulness.  And  what  can  be  more  favourable  to  reason  and 
morality?  A  Welsh  wig  is— what  is  it?  A  mean  covering  for 
the  head  ;  bestov^ing  not  wisdom  like  a  lawyer's  wig,  brouze  like 
a  Brutus,  gravity  like  a  tie,  weight  like  a  full  bottom,  or  smart- 
ness like  a  scratch  j  but  is,  as  it  were,  a  mere  night-cap,  fit  only 
for  quizzes,  quidnuncs,  watchmen,  and,  what's  all  the  same,  old 
women." — "Personal,  personal" — •*  I  beg  Pardon,  sir;  1  didn't 
know  any  old  woman  was  present." — "Mr.  President,  I  maintain 
that  waltzes  are  immoral." — **No,  no'." — "Sir,  the  morality  of 
the  subject  in  question  depends  upon  one  question  ;  and  1  ques- 
tion if  that  question  is  at  all  questionable.  Is  morality  an  active 
or  inactive  principle?  If  active,  we  must  decide  for  waltzes; 
and,  if  inactive,  for  Welsh  wigs ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
every  gentleman  who  is  of  my  mind,  will  be  of  the  game  opinion." 
— "  Sir,  a  learned  author,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  and 
whose  words  I  don't  recollect,  asserts  what  I  shall  not  take  up 
your  time  by  repeating.  But,  on  the  subject  ofdebate,  the  enlight- 
ened Dr.  Dumfuzzle,in  his  Dissertation  on  Dunderheads,  has,  ia 
the  most  elegant  Latin,  these  emphatic  words  : 

Comparabandus  hum,  wiggum  cum  waltzo, 
Describusque.  rumfusque,  waltzum  cum  wiggo," — 
*'  Knock  down  Dr.  Oumfuzzle." 

Order,  order!  question,  question!  chair,  chair! 
All  talkers  and  no  hearers,  till  the  forum's  like  a  fair. 

The  hubbub,  at  length,  being  paralysed. 
The  question  is  further  on  analized: 
"  I  move,  sir. 
To  prove,  sir, 
That,  spite  of  all  quarrel, 
Welsh  wigs,  sir, 
A  re  gigs,  sir. 
And  waltzes  are  moral. 

Let  those  who  can't  dance. 
From  envy  advance 
An  argument  con," — 
And  thus  he  goes  on; 
Till  above  all  the  voices  another  exalts  his, 
Toprove  that  Welsh  wigs  are  more  moral  thanwaltzei 

(SPOKEN  IN  SEVERAL  VOICES.)  "Mr.  President,  I  aver" 
that  waltzes  being  more  expensive  than  Welsh  wigs,  the  latter 
are  most  agreeable  to  moral  economy  ;  though  waltzes,  by  over- 
heating people,  and  giving  them  cold,  are  more  serviceable  to  the 
physical  faculty;  who  are  often  obliged  to  prescribe  Welsh  wiga 
to  restore  the  intellectual  energies,  for  the  purposes  of  reciprocal 
ratiocination." — "Sir,  as  to  the  morality  of  waltzes,  I  shall  prove 
that  Welsh  wigs,  that  is,  that  W^e'sb  wigs,  compared  with  waltzes, 
being  comparatively  by  comparison,  similar  to  waltzes,  compared 
with  Welsh  wigs,  allowing  for  the  morality  of  the  one,  and  the 
ratiocination  oi  the  other." — **  Nonsense,  nonsense  !" — •*Silence ! 
no  interruption.  The  president  speaks." — **Gentlemen,  to  stop 
all  this  heterogeneous  hurlybnrly,  the  clerk  shall  read  some  of 
the  fundamental  rules  of  the  society." — "  It  is  not  required  that 
any  gentleman  should  be  obliged  either  to  understand  himself  or 
make  anybody  else  understand  him  ;  for  as  every  gentleman  has 
his  opinion,  if  he  be  satisfied  with  it,  that  is  enough  ;  as  no  man, 
who  IS  a  man,  ought  to  give  up  his  opinion  to  any  man,  for  no 
man. — Any  gentleman  may  go_  to  sleep  during  a  debate,  provided 
he  wake  time  enough  for  hearing  the  question  put;  and  then  he  is 
recommended  to  vote  with  the  strongest  party.— Gentlemen  who 
learn  their  speeches  by  heart  are  required  to  come  perfect;  and, 
for  the  benefit  of  discussion,  incontroverlible  arguments,  on  , 
both  sides  of  the  question,  may  be  had  of  the  secretary,  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate,  ready  made. — Any  gentleman  wishing  to  speak  the 
whole  evening,  may,  by  paying  all  the  expenses,  be  accommo- 
dated with  the  room  to  himself." 

Order,  order!  question,  question!  chair,  chair! 
All  talkers  and  no  hearers,  till  the  forum's  like  a  fair. 

Scene  V. — An  Apartment  in  Sir  Charles  Courtly's 
House.    A  door  to  anotlier  Apartment. 

Enter  Mrs.  Cornflower  and  Fanny. 

Mrs.  C.  What  misery  has  indiscretion  cost  me  ! 
And  though  guilty  only  of  mental  error,  and  brought 
here  by  stratagem  and  force,  how  odious  must  I  ap- 
pear in  the  eyes  of  my  husband!  to  whom  I  cannot 
ily,  and  from  whom  I  am,  perhaps,  separated  for 
ever. 

Fanny.  My  dear  madam,  a  thought  has  just  struck 
me:  as  we  are  confined  here,  and  can  make  no  one 
hear,  suppose  you  were  to  write  a  note,  and  throw  it 
ont  of  the  window,  over  the  wall;  saying  how  we 
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!  were  deladed  from  the  farm  by  that  wretch  t'eter, 
I  forced  into  a  cliaise,  and  brought  here ;  and  desiring 
I  whoever  finds  it,  to  carry  it  directly  to  my  master. 
There  is  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  in  the  next  room. 
Mrs.  C.  The  suggestion  is  good;  I  will  execute 
'  it,  and  heaven  prosper  our  hope. 

Fanny.  I'll  get  everything  ready,  ma'am.  [Exit. 
Mrs.  C.  Alas !  Henry,  what  must  be  your  sufler- 
ings!  Yet  they  cannot  equal  mine.  So  long  with  him, 
in  your  absence,  his  art  and  accomplishments  daz- 
zled my  imagination,  and  led  me  to  excuse,  instead 
of  resenting,  his  Jirst  approaches  ;  and  this,  the  ex- 
lent  of  my  guilt,  has  placed  me  in  his  power. 

AIR.— Mrs.  Cornflower. 

Ills  surround  me. 
Fears  confound  me, 
JSv'ry  moment  cares  increase  ; 
Ecer  sighing, 
Hope  denying 
Balm,  to  give  my  bosom  peace. 
Like  the  fawn,  by  the  lion  pursu'd 

To  some  precipice,  panting  for  breath. 
Who  looks  down  on  the  fierce  raging  flood, 
Andplunges,  despairing,  to  death.      [^Exit. 

Enter  a  Servant,  with  Miss  Codrtly  and  Jenny 
ill  travelling  dresses. 

Miss  C.  Tell  my  brother  I  am  here.  \_Exit  Serv.'] 
I  am  glad  I  came  as  you  advised,  Jenny;  there  is 
some  mystery  In  my  brother's  being  here,  which  I 
must  unravel. 

Jenny.  Short  time  as  I  have  been  In  the  house, 
ma'am,  I  have  seen  significant  looks  enough  to  tell 
me  all  is  not  right. 

Miss  C.  Then  my  coming  may  prevent  mischief. 
Go,  and  prepare  my  room.  [Exit  Jenny.l  Now  to 
consult  my  guardian  brother  about  this  formidable 
captain,  from  whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  conceal 
the  interest  he  has  in  my  affections,  till  I  am  sure 
of  his;  or  I  am  afraid  I  shall  stand  as  little  chance 
of  resisting  his  persuasions  of  matrimony,  as  simple 
Lisette  did  those  of  her  lover,  Lubin. 

AIR. — Miss  Courtly. 

Young  Lubin  lov'd  the  fair  Lisette, 

And  tapping  at  her  window  came; 
The  sun  hud  barely  risen  yet — 

She  peep'd  and  cried — "  Oh  !  fie  for  shame!" 
"Sweet  maid,"  says  he,  "  'tis  smiling  May, 

Come,  let  us  rove'' — "Indeed,"  said  she, 
"So  soon?    What  will  the  neighbours  say? 

Fi  done,  fi  done!  ah!  mon  ami." 

Still  Lubin  soft  persuasion  tried; 

And  fair  Lisette,  at  last,  content. 
Forgot  the  neighbours,  ceas'd  to  chide. 

Stole  out,  and  with  him  Maying  went. 
And  oft  a  stolen  kiss  he  caught; 

Lisette,  no  doubt,  displeas'd  would  be; 
Yet  only  said,  whnte'er  she  thought, 

"  Fi  donCffi  done!  ah!  mon  ami," 

He  talk' d  of  love:  "Come,  let's  away," 

Site  cried,  yet  loiter'd — Silly  thing  ! 
He  press'd  her,  too,  to  fix  the  day, 

A  nd  on  her  finger  plac'd  a  ring. 
She  started,  blush' d,  and  hung  her  head. 

Yet  very  angry  tried  to  be  ; 
But  only  sigh'd,  and  soffly  said, 

"  Fi  done,  fi  done!  ah!  mon  ami," 

Enter  SiR  CHARLES  CoURTLY. 

Sir  C.  Why,  sister  Rozabel,  what  in  the  name 
of  astonishment  brought  you  down  here? 

Miss  C.  Neither  seeing  nor  hearing  from  yon, 
brother  Charles,  I  concluded  some  accident  had 
happened ;  but  I  am  happy  my  fears  were  ground- 


less.   And  now,  brother,  I  want  some  serioas  con- 
versation with  you. 

Sir  C.  You  know  I  hate  serious  conversation. 

Miss  C.  But  it  is  of  consequence  to  my  happi- 
ness ;  and  as  you  are  left  my  guardian,  who  else 
should  I  consult?    (Laughing.) 

Sir  C.  What  can  she  be  aiming  at?  (Aside.) — 
Well,  go  on  ;  I'm  all  attention. 

Miss  C.  I  have  had  an  adventure.  An  insnlt  I 
received  in  St.  James's  Park,  brought  a  young  of- 
ficer to  my  protection,  whom  I  afterwards  met  at 
Lady  Fanfly's,  danced  with,  and — 

Sir  C.  Lost  your  heart. 

Miss  C.  Even  so,  brother. 

Sir  C.  And  what  may  his  name  be? 

Miss  C.  Captain  Belton.  And  now,  my  dear  bro- 
ther, as  my  peace  is  concerned,  I  must  request  that 
you  will  ascertain  for  me  all  that  relates  to  this 
formidable  fellow,  before  my  heart  gets  too  far  en- 
gaged to  retreat. — [Enter  a  Servant.^ 

Serv.  A  gentleman,  sir,  who  says  his  name  is 
Captain  Belton. 

Sir  C.  (Looking  significantly  at  Miss  C.,  who  is 
confused  and  astonished.)  By  appointment,  sister? 
(Apart  to  Miss  C.) — Shew  the  gentleman  up. 

[To  the  Servant,  who  goes  out. 

Miss  C.  Brother,  I  scorn  your  suspicion.  How, 
or  why,  he  should  come  here,  is  to  me  astonishing. 
On  my  honour,  I  knew  not  of  it.  [Exit. 

Sir  C.  It  is  easily  accounted  for :  he  has  disco- 
vered for  where  she  left  London,  and  followed  her. 

Re-enter  Servant,  introducing  Captain  Belton. 
Sir,  your  servant.  [Exit  Servant. 

Capt.  Your  servant.  Sir  Charles.  I  have  intro- 
duced myself,  though  unknown  to  you;  hut  the 
business  which  brought  me  here  is  of  too  much 
consequence  for  ceremony. 

SirC.  I  hate  ceremony,  sir,  as  much  as  any  man; 
but  as  I  have  some  idea  of  your  business,  I  think  a 
little  delicacy  might  be  requisite. 

Capt.  If  you  hare  an  idea  of  it,  delicacy,  sir,  is 
a  consideration  you  can  have  little  claim  to. 

SirC.  Well,  this  is  the  most  impudent  introduc- 
tion to  a  love-story  I  ever  met  with.  (Aside-) 

Capt.  Concern  for  the  happiness  of  a  sister,  is — 

SirC.  I  must,  of  course,  be  well  acquainted  with  ; 
and,  as  you  put  delicacy  out  of  the  question,  I  shall 
follow  your  example,  and  declare  that  I  shall  take 
care  to  keep  that  sister  out  of  your  reach. 

Capt.  (Producing  pistols.)  Either  instantly  deli- 
ver her  to  me,  or  take  the  alternative.  (Offering  him 
a  pistol. ) 

SirC.  (Aside,  and  taking  the  pistol.)  Well,  this 
is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  that  the  way  to  make 
an  impression  upon  a  sister's  heart  was  by  a  bullet 
through  her  brother's.  (They  take  places  and  present.y 

Re-enter   Miss   Cocrtly,   screaming;  she   stands: 
between  them. 

Miss  C.  For  heaven's  sake,  brother — Captaia 
Belton ! 

Capt.  Miss  Courtly !  this  must  appear  strange,, 
madam  ;  but  insulted  honour  demands  it. 

Sir  C.  Insulted  honour  !  Zounds  !  sir,  I  don't 
comprehend  3'ou:  here's  a  man  introduces  himself 
to  me  without  the  least  ceremony,  disclaims  delicacy 
while  talking  of  the  happiness  of  a  sister,  and  de- 
mands her  of  me,  as  a  highwayman  would  my  purse, 
by  a  pistol  ;  then  talks  of  insulted  honour. 

Corn.  ( Without.)  Resist  my  entrance,  and  I'll 
knock  you  down. 

Capt.  The  voice  of  my  brother !      [E.xit  Miss  C. 

SirC.  His  brother!  so,  so!  now  his  madness  is. 
accounted  for;  I  foresee  a  pretty  end  to  this  busi- 
ness ;  but  I  must  brazen  it  out.  (Aside.) 

Enter  CORNFLOWER. 
Corn.  Belton!  astonishment! 
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Capt,  Barnard  has  told  me  all  tUal  has  happened, 
the  rest  shall  be  explained  hereafter. 

Sir  C.  Upon  my  word,  gentlemen,  you  puzzle  me  : 
breaking  into  my  house  like  ruffians — 

Corn.  Shall  we  stand  upon  ceremony  with  a  rob- 
ber, the  violator  of  innocence,  the  destroyer  of  the 
ties  of  humanity? 

Sir  C.  You  honour  me,  sir,  prodigiously;  but 
when  you  have  ceased  to  be  facetious,  do  me  the 
favour  to  unriddle  all  this. 

Corn.  Mrs.  CornQower  is  in  this  house,  sir;  re- 
turn her  to  rae  innocent  as  you  found  her — that  you 
cannot  do — Oh  !  it  was  inhuman !  your  life  was  pre- 
served ;in  retnrn,youtakeaway  the  support  of  mine. 

Capt.  Come,  sir,  no  longer  parley.  {To  Sir  C.) 

SirC.  I  shall  account  regularly  with  you,  gentle- 
men; but,  before  I  deign  to  answer  to  all  this  inso- 
lence, you  will,  no  doubt,  in  your  nice  calculations 
of  honour,  produce  some  proof  of — 

The  door  in  the  back  part  of  the  scene  opens,  and  Miss 
Courtly  appears  with  Mrs.  Cornflower,  who 
flies  to  her  husband. 

Miss  C.  Brother,  brother,  I  have  discovered  this 
secret;  and  I  owe  the  exposure  of  it  to  my  own  ho- 
nour, and  the  hope  of  your  reformation. 
Sir  C.  Confusion ! 

Mis.  C.  Henry,  is  it  a  dream ;  or  am  I  safe  1  My 
brother  here,  too? 

Corn.  {Putting  her  gently  from  him.)  Emma,  this 
is  not  a  dream  ;  would  it  were !  From  here  you  go 
for  ever;  but  my  arms  must  now  be  widowed. 
(Mrs.  C.  fainting,  is  held  by  the  Captain.)  Look, 
look  at  tiiat  beauteous  ruin,  and  say»  murderer! 
fiend !  what  atonement  you  can  make  for  such  a 
wreck.  Oh  !  she  was  an  angel  of  light ;  now  she  is — 
{To  Sir  C.) 

Sir  C.  Not  quite  so  vehement,  sir;  for  I  must 
say,  in  my  own  defence,  as  well  as  the  lady's,  that 
she  is  innocent. 

Corn.  Innocent!  speak  it  again:  innocent! 
Mrs.  C.  Yes,  Henry,  indeed,  innocent. 
Corn.  Yet  you  fled  my  house. 
Sir  C.  Involuntarily,  sir. 

Corn.  A  husband's  honour  bears  a  sacred  charac- 
ter. I  must  be  satisfied  beyond  a  doubt.  I  never 
compromised  my  love ;  I  cannot,  will  not,  compro- 
mise my  honour. 

Mrs.  C.  Too  cruel!  {Weeping.) 
SirC.  Whatproofdo  you  want?  If  being  dragged 
here  against  her  will ;  if  agony  for  you,  and  contempt 
for  me,  constitute  innocence,  I  repeat  she  is  innocent. 
Mrs.  C.  Indeed,  it  is  truth. 

Re-enter  Servant. 
Serv.  A  gentleman  named  Barnard,  sir.  (  To  iSiV  C.) 
Sir  C.  Shew  him  up ;  all  the  neighbourhood,  if 
they  come.  [Exit  Serv. 

Re-enter  Servant,  with  BARNARD,  Stobble,  and 
Dick. 
Corn.  Barnard,  my  friend,  your  unexpected  pre- 
sence— 

Barn.  Will,  I  hope,  set  all  right.  I  accompanied 
your  brother  here:  we  settled  that  he  should  make 
his  appearance  alone.  While  waiting  at  an  adjacent 
house.  Stubble  found  me,  and  brought  me  this  man, 
who  drove  the  chaise,  in  which  Peter  and  a  gang  of 
rascals,  by  force,  brought  Mrs.  Cornflower  here. 
Stub.  Yes ;  and  one  of  the  gang  was  old  Gerard. 
Barn.  Here  is  a  note,  too,  I  picked  up  under  the 
window  of  this  house,  that  will,  I  trust,  remove  all 
scruple. 

Corn.  {Takes  it  tremblingly.)  'Tis  Emma's  hand. 
{Reads.)  "  Whoever  you  are,  if  you  can  pity  perse- 
cuted innocence,  inform — Cornflower — at — farm — 
mar — that  his  ivife — treacherously  forced  away — now 
a  prisoner  in  the  house  of  Sir  Charles  Courtly — on 
thisheath— amply  rewarded — Em  MaCorn  FLOWER." 
This  could  be  no  trick ;  she  could  never  expect  me 
here.  {Aside.) 


Enter  RoBiN,  wet  dud  dirty, 

Robin.  I  gotten  all  t'  fact  out  of  him. 

Corn.  Who? 

Robin.  Peter:  he  veigled  away  your  wife  under 
clandecent  pretence.s,  and  forced  her  into  a  shay. 
I've  had  a  pretty  tuzzle  wi'  him,  to  mak'  him  con- 
fess; and  away  we  went,  cheek-by-jowl,  into  the 
horse-pond.  I  gave  him  such  a  ducking,  it  cooled 
his  courage,  and  he  confessed  all.  Your  wife's  in- 
nocent; and  I  wouldn't  tell  you  a  flam,  that  you 
know  well  enough. 

Corn.  Emma — I  can  scarcely  speak— joy,  confu- 
sion, o'ercome  me.  If  I  have  appeared  cruel,  our 
mutual  honour,  our  future  happiness,  demanded  I 
should  clear  your  character  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt.  Can  you  now  forgive  me? 

Mrs.  C.  I  have  nothing  to  forgive:  appearances 
were  against  me,  and  the  severity  of  my  trial  has 
been  amply  overpaid  by  the  further  proofs  it  has 
given  me  of  your  integrity  and  afl'ection. 

Capt.  You  have  still  to  account  to  me,  sir.  (  To 
Sir  C.) 

Sir  C.  When  you  plea.se,  sir. 

Miss  C.  Brother,  do  not  attempt  to  defend  one 
crime  by  the  commission  of  another.  To  Captain 
Belton  i  can  only  remark,  that  the  point  of  honour 
being  established  in  the  innocence  of  his  sister,  he 
will  not  consult  the  feelings  of  all  here  by  persisting 
in  his  present  purpose. 

Sir  C.  Here  let  me  interfere :  I  have  done  wrong, 
and  would  make  reparation.  To  you,  madam,  {to 
Mrs.  C.)  I  can  make  no  amends:  perhaps  not  to 
you,  sir ;  {to  Corn.)  but  I  hope  I  can  make  my  peace 
with  Captain  Belton,  by  bestowing  on  him,  as  her 
guardian,  the  hand  of  this  lady.  He  may  impute 
this  concession  to  cowardice:  if  so,  I  am  still 
ready  to  meet  him  ;  I  feel  no  cowardice  but  that  of 
guilt. 

Capt.  Bnt  how  will  Miss  Courtly  decide? 

Miss  C.  I  must  consent,  I  suppose,  to  make  some 
sacrifice  for  a  general  peace  ;  and,  therefore,  as  ple- 
nipotentiary extraordinary,  I  hereby  ratify  it.  (Gives 
her  hand.) 

Corn.  My  Enwna  restored  to  me  in  all  the  triumph 
of  innocence!  J  have  no  further  resentment.  And 
now,  from  the  lesson  before  us,  may  all  learn  never 
to  boast  of  security  till  the  hour  of  trial  be  past.  As 
frail  beings,  let  humility  be  our  monitor,  and  cha- 
rity our  motto  :  and  from  this  feeling  may  we  hope 
our  friends  will  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Farmer's 
Wife. 

FINALE. 

Mrs.  C.  My  trial  past,  relriev'd  my  fame, 
Shoiild  wits  my  story  handle. 
Protect  me,  sisters  kind,  from  blame, 
Against  the  shafts  of  scandal. 

Chorus.  Her  faults  forgiving  and  forgetting , 
Ease  her  bosom^s  anxious  strife  ; 
Her  hope  svpporting,  cause  abetting. 
Kindly  aid  the  Farmer's  Wife. 

Corn.        Ye  married  men  of  honour  stern, 
Appearance  teas  deceiving; 
But  from  her  curious  story  learn. 
All  seeing  in't  believing. 

Chorus.  Her  faults,  S(c. 

Miss  C.    Unmarried  belles,  unmarried  beaux, 
Whene'er  detail'd  her  story. 
Since  from  the  trial  pure  she  rose, 
Defend  her,  I  implore  ye. 

Chorus.  Her  faults,  Sfc. 

Capt.       Here  indiscretion  s  folly  read. 

Then  judge  with  charity  through  life  ; 

Bai°n.       And,  as  support  her  mind  must  need, 

Protect,  kind  friends,  tlie  Farmer's  Wife^ 

Chorus.  Her  faults,  ^C4  lExeuni 
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A  COMIC  OPERA,  IN  THREE  ACTS.—BYJAMES  COBB. 


Act  til.  Scene  4 

CHARACTERS. 

LORD    WILLIAM 

RORF.RT 

CHARLES 

LADY   ELINOR 

BARON    OF   OAKLAND 

MARTIN 

HUGO 

ADELA 

Dli   COURCY 

EDWARD 

LEWIS 

CICELY 

ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — The  Sea,  Dover  Cliffs  and  Castle. 
Thunder  and  lightning. 
Lewis  and  several  Attendants  of  Lady  Elinor 
appear  in  a  boat;  they  land;  then  enter  Fisher- 
men and  Peasants,  male  and  female,  who  sing  the 
following 

CHORUS. 
To  A  Ibion's  genius  raise  the  strain, 
Whose  power  has  aw'd  the  angry  main. 
And  gives  us  shelter  on  the  coast 
Of  this  blest  isle,  old  Ocean's  boast. 
See,  retiring  o'er  the  deep 
Distant  lightnings  harmless  sweep ; 
The  storm  condemn  d  to  lose  its  prey. 
In  hollow  murmurs  dies  away. 

[_ExeHnt  Fishermen  and  Peasants. 

liAOY^LlJiOK  andClCt-Ly appear  inaboat,andlatid. 

Cice.  Now,  madam,  give  rae  leave  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  safe  arrival  on  the  Ent^lish  coast. 

Lady  E.  Ah,  Cicely,  if  the  storm  that  opposed 
onr  landing  had  fullilied  its  threats,  it  would  have 
relieved  rae  from  a  world  of  misery. 

Cice.  Are  -  ou,  then,  resolved  to  obey  your  fa- 
ther, and  become  the  victim  of  his  ambition,  by 
marrying  the  young  Baron  of  Oakland,  whom  you 
have  never  seenl 

Lady  E.  I  am  -,  at  least,  I  think  I  am. 

Cice.  Ob,  madam!  how  can  you  determine  to 
forget  Sir  Palamede?   he,  who  loves  you  so. 

Lady  E.  Poor  Palamede!  yet,  why  wns  he  ab- 
sent when  I  left  my  father's  court?  why  did  he  not 
bid  me  adieu? 

Enter  Lewis  and  Maud. 

Lewis,    Madam,    most  of  your  attendants  are 


come    ashore,  but  it's  a  great   way   to   Oakland 
Castle,  and  it's  very  cold. 

Lady  E.  Where  are  they  ? 

Lewis.  Why,  madam,  at  this  good  old  lady's  cot- 
tage, where  there  is  a  charming  fire  ;  and  I  would 
advise  you,  madam,  to  go  there  and  warm  yourself, 
for  I  am  sure  you  must  be  very  cold. 

\ExH  Lady  E.  and  Maud. 

Cice.  (  To  Lewis,  ivho  offers  to  follow. )  Where  are 
you  goinac,  sot?  Stav  here,  and  waitfor  the  rest  of 
Lady  Elinor's  attendants ;  and  do  you  hear,  the 
next  voyage  you  take,  I  would  advise  you  to  keep 
yourself  sober.  \^Exif. 

Lewis.  "Why,  that's  yery  pretty,  indeed  :  so,  I 
am  to  stay  here,  freezinof  by  way  of  a  directioa 
post ;  I  got  tipsey  and  lost  my  money  in  France, 
and  began  to  come  to  myself,  when  I  was  about 
half  seas  over  ;  and  now,  when  I  thought  I  should 
be  comfortable  by  a  good  fire,  I  must  remain  freez- 
ing here,  in  all  the  horrors  of  sobriety.  It  is  the 
fate  of  genius  to  make  discoveries  by  which  other 
people  profit.  Why,  who  have  we  here?  Sure,  it 
cant  be!  yes,  it  is:  what!  my  dear  master,  Sir 
Palamede  ? 

Enter  LORD  WILLIAM. 

Lord  W.  Is  that  Lewis  ? 

Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  Lewis,  till  I  was  froze 
into  an  icicle:  how  did  you  come  over  from  Nor- 
mandy? 

Lord  W.  In  the  same  ship  with  you,  though  con- 
cealed from  the  knowledge  of  Lady  Elinor. 

Lew.  I  guess  the  rest.  Ah!  you  are  a  happy 
man  ;  you  are  in  love:  I  wish  I  was  in  love  or  in 
liquor,  then  I  should  have  warmth  enough  in  me  to 
brave  the  weather.  [gonel 

Lord  W.  I  saw  your  lady  land,  whither  is  she 

Leu).  Why,  sir,  to  a  cottage  hard  bv,  where  i» 
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such  a  delightful  fire-side:    Oh,  I  wish,  I  dared 
follow  her. 

Lord  W.  Go  thither,  instantly;  and  say,  I  intreat 
permission  to  fulfil  my  duty  in  attending  her. 

Lew.  I'll  be  there  immediately ;  but,  may  I  say 
I  came  by  your  orders? 

Lord  W.  Yes  ;  begone  !   [Exit  Lewis.']    To  what 
a  wayward  fate  am  I  subjected!  To  love  without 
hope,  and  lo  pursue  disappointment. 
AIR.— Lord  William. 
From  Hope's  fond  dream  tho'  reason  wake. 

In  vain  she  points  ivith  warning  hand; 
I  dread  advice  I  cannot  take, 
Love's  powerful  sj)elb  my  steps  command. 

The  bird,  thus  fascination  binds. 

When  darting  from  the  serpent's  eyes. 

The  fatal  vharm  too  late  he  finds, 
He  struggles,  and,  admiring,  dies. 

Scene  II.— T/ic  inside  of  Maud's  Cottage. 
Enter  Lady  Elinor,  Cicely,  and  Lewis. 
L.  EH.  How,  Lewis  !  Sir  Palamede  in  the  same 
ship  with  us,  and  coming  here  immediately  ! 

Lew.  Yes,  madam,  if  he  is  not  frozen  by  the  way. 
L.Eli.  {Aside  to  Cicely.)  Oh,  Cicely!   assist  me 
to  conceal  my  joy.     What  can  Sir  Palamede  mean, 
by  surprising  me   thus  agreeably? — oh,  heavens! 
he  is  here.  [Exit  Leivis. 

Enter  Lord  William. 
LordW.  Pardon  ray  intrusion,  madam  !  an  hum- 
ble dependant  on  the  Lord  de  Courcy  may  well 
dread  his  presumption. 

Lady  E.  Sir,  the  clandestine  manner  in  which 
you  quitted  my  father's  court,  renders  it  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  consider  you  as  his  friend. 

Lord  W.  Oh  !  forgive  me!  long  I  adored  you  in 
secret,  and  should  have  fallen  a  silent  sacrifice  to 
my  presumptuous  love. 

Lady  E.  Was  it  well  done  to  take  advantage  of 
my  father's  friendship  for  you,  and  watch  an  oppor- 
tunity to  triumph  over  the  weakness  of  his  daugh- 
ter?   not  that   you   ever   will   triumph    over   her 
weakness  ;  but,  why  did  you  follow  me? 
Cice.  Ah,  sir!  why  did  you  follow  my  lady? 
LordW.  Destiny  compelled  me  hither;  compelled 
me  to  land  where  my  footsteps  are  forbidden,  where 
my  presence  is  a  treason,  where  my  life  is  proscribed. 
Lady  E.  Good  heaven  !  what  have  you  to  fear? 
Lord  W.  Nothing  :  for  I  have  lost  you. 
Lady  E.  I  must  not  trust  myself  to  pity  him  ; 
yet,  how  can  I  avoid  it,  in  seeing  him  unhappy  ? 
AIR. — Lady  Elinor. 
Tho'  pity  I  cannot  deny. 

Ah!  what  will  that  avail  you? 
Alas  1 1  dare  not  hope  supply , 

For  hope  too  sitre  would  fail  you. 
Think  when  the  flatterer  shall  deceive. 

In  vain  you  tvill  repent  you  ; 
Yet  should  you  hope  without  my  leave, 
'  Tis  true  I  can  t  prevent  you. 

My  hand  directed  to  bestow. 

In  England  here  I'm  landed; 
And  daughters  ahvays  act,  you  know. 

Just  as  they  are  commanded. 
Then  let  not  flattering  hope  deceive. 

Or  else  you  will  repent  you, 
Yet  should  yon  hope  ivithout  my  leave, 

'Tis  true  I  can't  prevent  you. 

[Exit  Lady  E,  and  Cicely. 

Enter  Maud  and  Martin. 

Maud.  Sir ;  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon  for  my 
boldness,  but  do  you  accornpany  the  lady,  because 
my  grandson,  Martin  here,  will  be  your  guide  to 
the  Baron  of  Oakland's  castle. 

Lord  W.  Why,  do  you  know  the  Baron  of  Oak- 
land? 


Maud.  Ay,  sir!  I  knew  him  before  he  was  a 
great  man. 

Mar,  Yes,  sir,  so  did  I;  for  all  he  holds  his  head 
so  high  now,  and  quite  forgets  when  he  was  plain 
Edmund,  the  ploughman.  ||lord? 

LordW.  What  d'ye  say?  Why,  then,  who  is  this 

Maud.  Ah,  sir  !  it  does  not  become  poor  folks  to 
speak  ill  of  people  behiad  their  backs,  for  then  it 
might  get  to  their  ears  again. 

Mar.  No,  sir;  as  my  grandmother  says,  it  don't 
become  poor  folks  to  say — 

Lord  W.  Psha !  it  becomes  every  one  to  speak 
the  truth  :  torment  my  curiosity  no  longer. 

Maud.  Why,  then,  sir,  you  must  know  that  about 
ten  years  ago,  the  old  baron,  Lord  William,  was 
accused  of  being  in  a  plot,  and  conspiring  against 
the  life  of  our  good  King  William,  the  Conqueror, 
and  was  banished. 

Lord  W.  I  remember  it. 

Maud.  He  took  with  him  his  only  son,  a  fine 
youth,  about  twelve  years  of  age ;  but,  alas,  sir ! 
he  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 

Lord  W.  I  am  all  impatience ! 

Maud.  Now,  sir,  about  ayear  ago.  Lord  William's 
wicked  accuser  died,  and  declared  the  good  baron 

Lord  W.  Alas !  [innocent. 

Maud.  The  king,  willing  to  make  reparation  for 
the  wrongs  he  had  done  him,  endeavoured  to  find 
him,  but  all  in  vain  ;  therefore,  his  lands  and  estates 
have  been  in  possession  of  a  distant  relation  of  the 
family  :  then,  sir,  there  is  a  young  baron,  the  present 
heir  to — 

Enter  Cicely. 

Cice.  Ay,  and  a  pretty  fellow  he  is  too!  you 
may  go  in,  good  woman  ;  we  have  no  further  occa- 
sion for  yon,  I  believe. 

Maud.  Good  woman!  Marry,  come  up,  I  say! 
have  I  lived  all  these  years  to  be  called  good 
woman,  by  a  lady's  waiting-maid?  Come  along, 
Martin  : — a  good  woman,  indeed!  [Exit. 

Mar.  Good  woman,  indeed  !  [£a-i<. 

Cice.  1  have  heard  the  whole  story,  Palamede. 

lord  W.  Oh,  Cicely!— 

Cice.  Oh,  Cicely! — Ah  !  you  may  spare  your  long 
speeches.  Poor  Palamede  !  you  are  in  a  sad  dilemma, 
truly,  and  haven't  wit  enough  to  extricate  yourself, 
but  want  me  to  help  you  ;  I  pity  you,  to  be  sure, 
but  I  can't  help  laughing  at  you. 

Lord  W.  I  have  now  still  stronger  motives  for 
wishing  to  accompany  Lady  Elinor  to  the  castle  ; 
motives  you  cannot  guess  at. 

Cice.  Well,  well;  so  you  shall;  leave  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  aftair  to  me,  and  don't  you  appear 
till  we  are  setting  off. 

Lord  W.  I  want  words  to  thank  you. 

Cice.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  for  words  would  take 
up  too  much  of  our  time  at  present ;  but,  away,  and 
wait  till  I  send  for  you.  [Exit  Lord  W.]  Well ! 
I  would  we  were  at  our  journey  to  Oakland  Castle ! 
I  wish  to  see  this  Baron's  son.  Dear  curiosity, 
how  I  long  to  gratify  you  ! 

AIR.— Cicely. 

Nature  to  woman  still  so  kind, 

Amongst  her  best  boons  bestowing; 

What  every  female  sure  must  find, 
A  wondrous  desire  to  be  htowing. 

Man,  the  protul  and  envious  elf, 

So  jealous  of  our  discerning  ; 
Descries  in  us,  tvhal  he  prides  in  himself. 

The  wish  for  whatever  s  worthlearning.  [Exit. 

Scene  III. — A  rural  prospect.    A  Cottage. 

Enter  Robert,  atid  Huntsmen. 

AIR. — Robert,  and  Chorus. 

Hark!  the  sweet  horn  proclaims  afar^ 

Against  the  stag  the  mimic  war: 


Scene  3.] 
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While  future  heroes'  hearts  rebound. 
And  pant  to  hear  the  trumpet  sound, 
The  tvarlike  genius  of  our  isle. 
Who  071  the  hunter  deigns  to  smile, 
In  echoes  gives  the  chase  applmise, 
Which  strings  the  nerve  for  glory's  cause: 
Where'er  the  devious  chase  may  bend, 
Stilt  freedom  shall  our  steps  attend; 
And  bid  us,  as  her  pleasures  rise. 
Defend  the  blessings  which  we  prize. 

\^E.\eunt  Huntsmen, 

Edw.  {Without.)    How  are  ye,  my  lads?  how 

are  ye?  [Edward. 

Rob.  Oh  !  here  comes  our  young  master,  Lord 

Enter  EDWARD. 

Eob.  Does  your  lordship  hunt  to-day  ? 

Edw.  {Sees  Adela  at  the  cottage-window,  andmakes 
signs  to  her.)  No,  Robert,  not  this  morning. 

Rob.  What,  sir!  do  you  give  up  the  chase  when 
the  game's  in  view?  {Points  to  Adela's  window.) 

Edw.  Hush  !  that's  my  dear  Adela,  whom  I  told 
you  of;  slie  arrived  here  yesterday  evening,  un- 
known to  anybody  :  if  you  betray  tlie  secret — 

Rob.  I,  sir!  no,  no;  I  am  your  father's  butler, 
the  post,  of  all  others,  which  I  love  ;  and  while  I 
have  the  management  of  the  wine-cellar,  it  is  quite 
indifferent  to  me  how  the  world  wags ;  so,  I  shall 
follow  the  huntsmen. 

Edw,  But,  harkye,  Robert,  not  a  word  about 
the  haunted  tower,  or  you  will  frighten  her  out  of 
her  wits. 

Rob.  No,  uo,  sir.  [E.vJ<. 

Edw.  Here  comes  father,  strutting  along  ;  ecod! 
he  did.  not  strut  so  when  he  followed  the  plough. 

Enter  Baron,  and  Servants. 

Bar.  Heyday!  how  dare  you  appear  abroad  with- 
out your  servants  with  you?  Why  are  you  walking 
alone? 

Edw.  Why,  father,  if  one  must  always  move  iu  a 
crowd,  one  might  as  well  be  bell-wether  to  a  flock 
of  sheep. 

Btti\  Sirrah,  sirrah  1  don't  put  me  in  a  passion  : 
you  have  been  civil  to  those  rascals,  I  know  you 
have  ;  why  don't  you  frown  at  them  as  I  do?  How 
often  have  I  told  you,  there's  nothing  supports  dig- 
nity like  ill-humour;  but  you  have  no  ambition. 

JEdw.  Not  much,  indeed. 

Bar.  Why  haven't  you  more  pride,  eh?  If  jou 
are  not  proud,  you  dog,  I'll  break  your  bones. 

Edw.  Why,  t  can't  help  nature,  father. 

Bar.  Nature!  why,  look  at  me;  do  you  see  any- 
thing like  nature  about  me?  no,  no  !  yet  I,  myself, 
am  as  vulgarly  and  naturally  pleased  as  anybody, 
but  I'll  not  shew  it ;  I'll  defy  the  best  friend  I  have 
to  say  I  have  given  him  a  civil  word  since  I  have 
been  Baron  of  Oakland  :  an't  I  the  terror  of  the 
neighbourhood? 

Edw.  Yes,  that  you  are ;  especially  since  you 
imprisoned  the  poor  fellow  for  catching  a  hare ; 
and  it  is  proved  since  that  he  is  innocent. 

Bar.  Innocent?  I  am  very  sorry  for  it ;  that  is, 
I  should  be  sorry,  if  I  was  uot  a  baron.  Give  him 
this  money ;  (Gives  Edw.  money.)  but  don't  let 
him  know  it  comes  from  me,  but  tell  him  I  have 
the  power  to  hang  him  ;  for  I  will  have  no  man 
dare  to  tliink  I  am  in  the  wrong ;  justice  holds  her 
seat  in  my  breast,  and  is  to  all  parties  equal  and 
indifferent. 

Edtv.  Very  indifferent  indeed. 

Bar.  What's  that  you  say?  If  I  desired  you  to 
behave  ill  to  other  people,  I  didn't  mean  you  should 
to  me;  do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  that  I  am  the 
Baron  of  Oakland,  and  that  all  dignity  flows  from- 
in*? 

E^hv.  Yes,  it  flows  from  you  pretty  fast,  I  think  ; 
sione  seems  to  stay  with  you. 

Bar.  Don't   you  grumble,  sirrah.    But,  do  you 


hear?  prepare  to  receive  the  Lord  de  Coarcy's 
daughter,  whom  I  intend  for  your  wife.  I  expect 
her  arrival  every  day. 

Edw.  But  perhaps  I  may  not  like  her,  father. 

Bar.  That  may  be,  but  you  shall  marry  her  for 
all  that;  I  insist  on  it;  ay,  and  love  her,  too. — No, 
I  don't  know  that  I  may  insist  upon  that. 

Serv.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Bar.  Why,  you  impudent  scoundrels,  how  dare 
you  laugh  so?  I'll  have  no  persons  to  attend  upon 
me  that  haven't  a  proper  respect  for  my  dignity. — 
Follow  me,  you  rascals.  [^Exit  with  Servants, 

Edw.  1  hope  I  shall  be  too  sharp  for  you,  though, 
father,  for  I  am  determined  to  marry  nobody  but 
Adela.  {Knocks  at  the  cottage  door.)  Adela  I 
Adela!     {Retires.) 

Enter  Adela  from  the  cottage,  looks  surprised  at 

not  seeing  Edward. 

AIR. — Adela. 

Whither,  my  love!  ah!  whither  art  thou  gone! 

Let  not  thy  absence  cloud  this  happy  dawn. 

Say — by  thy  heart,  can  falsehood  e'er  be  hiuwn? 

Ah!  no,  no,  I  judge  if  by  my  own. 

The  heart  he  gave  with  so  much  care. 

Which  treasur'd  in  my  breast  I  wear; 

Still  for  its  master  beats  alone, 

I'm  sure  the  selfish  thing's  his  own. 

{  Edward  appears  after  the  song.) 

Adela.  Oh,  my  dear  Edward?  I  am  glad  you 
are  here  ;  I  have  got  a  thousand  questions  to  ask 
you  ;  is  the  Lady  Elinor  de  Courcy  arrived  yet? 

Edw.  She  is  not,  so  all  you  have  to  do  is,  to 
dress  yourself  in  the  clothes  I  gave  you,  and  to 
pass  upon  father  for  her. 

Adela.  Egad,  and  so  I  will ;  I  always  longed  to 
be  a  fine  lady,  but  how  shall  I  manage  to  behave 
like  one? 

Edtv.  Faith,  I  can't  tell  you;  however,  it  don't 
signify,  anything  will  pass  upon  father. 

Adela.  But  are  you  sure  now,  Edward,  he  has 
not  much  dignity;  if  he  has,  I  shall  only  be  con- 
founded and  look  foolish ;  but  is  he  much  like  a 
great  gentleman  ? 

Edw.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  heaven  bless  you,  father  is 
no  more  like  a  gentleman  than  I  am. 

Adela.  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  the  presence  of  our 
great  quality  folks  always  takes  my  breath  away, 
and  though  I  cough  and  hem,  for  an  hour,  the  deuce 
a  word  cau  I  get  out. 

Edw.  'Tis  just  the  same  with  me,  though  I  am 
a  Baron's  son  ;  for  my  part,  I  never  feel  myself  so 
much  like  a  great  man,  as  when  I  am  with  the 
servants  ;  I  hate  talking  to  uiy  belters. 

Adela.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  say  so;  I  was 
afraid  you  would  have  forgot  poor  Adela,  for  the 
rich  Lady  de  Courcy. 

Ed.  What,  marry  a  woman  of  quality  !  Oh!  I 
shall  be  a  lost  man  ;  I  should  never  be  able  to  make 
free  with  her;  should  she  use  me  ever  so  ill,  I 
could  never  venture  to  scold  her. 

Adela.  But  when  you  marry  me — 

Ed.  Oh  !  I  love  you  so  much,  that  I  could  scold 
you  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

Adela.  But  won't  marriage — • 

Ed.  Never  fear,  Adela,  love  has  hitherto  been 
our  constant  attendants  ;  I'll  warrant  you  he'll  fol- 
low us  to  church. 

Adela.  Ay,  but  they  say,  he  has  a  sad  kpack  of 
leaving  married  couples  at  the  church  door. 

Ed.  Psha!  love  and  marriage  are  better  friends 
than  you  think  for.  [distance. 

Adela.  Yes,  perhaps  they  are  best  friends  at  a 

Ed.  No,  no,  like  true  friends,  love  and  marriage 
must  meet  together,  to  perfect  the  happiness  of 
both.  Oh !  Adela,  when  I  come  to  the  title  and 
estate,  and  you  are  my  lady, —  ['ong* 

Adela.  Oh,  we   shall  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is 

Ed.  Ay,  and  the  uight  into  the  bargain. 
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Ade.la.  Then  such  dancing — 
£!d.  And  such  tilting  and  cudgel  pla^'ing. 
Adela.  And  such  fine  talking  and  singing — 
£«/.  And  then  such  eating  and  drinking. 
Adela.  And  such  fine  company,  and  then — 

DUETT. 

Adel  a.    Will  great  lords  and  ladies, 

Drest  up  on  gay  dags, 

Come  to  visit  you  and  I? 
Ed.         All  smiling,  boiving, 

Great  friendship  vowing. 

While  ice  hold  our  heads  so  high. 
Adela.   But  should  the  fine  gentry  smoke  us, 

Lud,  how  iheg^l joke  7IS  ; 

How  they'll  laugh  at  silly  me, 
Ed.         Psha!  ive  shall  be  ever 

Reckoned  vastly  clever. 

While  our  pocket's  full,  d'ye  see. 
Adela.    Then  every  day 
Ed.         New  joy  shall  bring, 
Adela.    And  ever  gag, 
Ed.  We'll  dance  and  sing. 

Both.      Fall  lal  de  ral. 

How  merry  shall  we  be. 
Adela.    Of  great  fortune  vaunting, 

Low  people  taunting, 

Dignity  tve  must  support, 
Ed.  ' Mong  high  barons  bouncing, 

Fine  ladies  flouncing, 

We  may  chance  to  go  to  court, 
Adela.    Well,  fegs,  I  care  not. 

Court  tho'  we  share  not. 

If  at  home  we  happy  be. 
Ed.         Soon  I  may  be  bold 

To  hope  that  I  shall  hold 

A  little  barou  on  my  knee. 
Adela.    Then  every  day 
Ed.         New  joy  shall  bring, 
Adela.   And  ever  gay, 
Ed.         We'll  dance  and  sing. 
Both.     Fallal  de  ral. 

How  merry  shall  we  be.  \^Exit. 

Scene  IV.— ^  Field. 
Enter  De  Courcy  and  Attendants. 

De  Cour.  Here  let  us  remain,  till  I  gain  some 
intelligence  of  the  object  of  our  search,  t  am  sure 
my  sister  and  her  attendants  must  have  been  on 
board  that  very  ship,  which  we  saw  at  a  distance 
in  the  late  stonn. 

Enter  Charles. 

De  Cour.  Well,  Charles ;  what  news  of  my 
sister  1 

Char.  My  lord,  I  learn  that  the  Lady  de  Courcy 
IS  on  her  road  to  the  Baron  of  Oakland's  castle, 
which  is  at  no  great  distance. 

De  Cour.  And  Sir  Paiamede  ? 

Char.  My  lord,  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  with  her. 

De  Cour.  Infamy  and  dishonour !  but  I  will 
pursue  her,  and  revenge  the  wrongs  of  my  family  ; 
go  forward,  Charles,  and  procure  every  intelligence 
you  can  gain;  1  shall  wait  for  you  within  a  mile  of 
the  Baron's  castle.  [£.vj7,  with  AttetuUmls. 

Char.  I  will,  because  it  is  my  duty  ;  but  would 
I  were  in  Normandy  again,  nothing  should  induce 
me  to  quit  it,  except  my  regard  for  so  good  a 
master. 

AIR. — Charles. 

My  native  land  I  bade  adieu. 
And  calmly  Friendship's  joys  resign  d; 

But  ah!  how  keen  my  sorrows  grew. 
When  my  true  love  Heft  behind. 

Yet  should  her  truth  feel  no  cUcay, 
Should  absence  prove  my  charmer  kind. 

Then  shall  I  not  lament  the  day. 

When  my  true  love  I  left  behind.  [Exit. 


Scene  V. — The  Inside  ofMawVs  collage, 
BnftrLoRDWiLLiAM, Lady  Elinor, ««d  Cicely 

Lady  E.  Well,  Paiamede!  I  will  frankly  own 
to  you,  that  the  account,  I  hear  of  the  Baron  of 
Oakland's  son,  is  far  from  pleasing  me ;  and 
though  I  dare  not  disobey  my  father,  yet  I  will  do 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  delay  the  marriage. 

Cice.  In  short,  sir,  my  lady  agrees  to  my  scheme 
of  visiting  the  castle  as  Lady  Elinor's  attendant, 
till  she  hears  further  from  the  Baron,  her  father. 

Lord  W.  Transporting  tidings! 

TRIO.— Lord  William,  Cicely,  and  Lady 
Elinor. 

Against  the  shaft  of  cruel  fate, 
Why  cannot  virtue  prove  a  charm, 

And  of  her  blind  misguided  hate, 
Capricious  destiny  disarm  ? 

Yet  who,  engag'din  Virtue's  cause, 
To  tread  her  paths  would  fear  confess. 

And  on  the  road  reluctant  pause. 

Because  it  leads  not  to  success.  [Exi(. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Hugo  and  Robert. 

Hugo.  Well,  Robert. 

Rob.  Make  yourself  perfectly  easy,  friend  Hugo, 
everything  shall  be  in  perfect  order  to  receive 
Lady  Elinor. 

Hugo,  Ay,  I  hope  so,  for  the  honour  of  the  fa- 
mily. It  is  near  three  score  years  since  I  was  first 
a  servant  in  Oakland  castle,  and  have  seen  three 
possessions  of  it;  I  have  come  down  from  father 
to  son,  with  the  rest  of  the  old  furniture. 

Rob.  And  a  fine  tough  piece  of  English  oak  you 
are. 

Hugo.  I  remember  the  death  of  Edmund  Iron- 
side, and  the  restoration  of  Canute;  I  remember 
the  Harolds  and  Hardicanute,  and  the  good  king, 
Edward  the  Confessor  ;  and  I  remember  the  good 
Baron,  who  now  haunts  the  old  tower. 

Rob.  Hush!  no  more  of  that. 

Hugo,  Ah,  Robert,  if  you  were  old  enough  to 
remember  what  I  can! 

Rob.  I  am  just  as  well  pleased  as  it  is. 

Hugo.  We  shall  have  music  and  dancing  enough 
at  the  wedding,  I  hope,  Robert,  for  the  honour 
of  Lord  Edward. 

Rob.  Yes,  yes,  when  a  man  is  desperate  to  at- 
tack matrimony,  the  more  noise  and  bustle  the 
better;  like  trumpets  in  a  battle,  it  drowns  reflec- 
tion and  prevents  cowardice. 

Hugo.  Are  all  the  pikes  and  javelins  burnished 
up,  and  the  armoury  put  in  order,  and  the  large 
stag's  horns  in  the  hall  dusted"! 

Rob.  Horns  are  most  ominous  wedding  decora- 
tions ;  no,  no,  friend  Hugo,  I  have  ordered  the 
horns  to  be  taken  down. 

Hugo.  Bless  my  soul !  why  I  remember  'em  in 
the  family  the.se  lil'ty  years.  [to  see  them. 

Rob.  f"or  which  reason,  the  young  lady  ought  not 

Hugo,  Then  is  the  Lady  Elinor  very  beauteous, 
Robert?  [beauty  yet? 

Rob.  Why  do  you  ask,  Hugo,  do  you  admire 

Hugo,  Oh  yes,  Robert;  I  never  could  yet  be- 
hold a  beauteous  woman  without  admiration  ;  the 
setting  sun  may  surely  cheer  my  sight  though  it 
cannot  warm  ray  heart.  [fioriV. 

Rob.  I  hope  Adela  has  got  her  fine  clothes  on  to 
pass  for  Lady  Elinor. — O,  here  she  comes. 

En/er  Adela. 

Adela.  Well,  here  I  am  at  last,  ready  dressed, 
to  pass  for  a  fine  lady  ;  bot  how  long  shall  I  re- 
main so?  [cess. 

Rob.  Why,  you  are  now  in  the  high  road  to  sue- 
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Adela.  Ay,  but  there  are  so  many  turnings  and 
windings,  that  one  is  never  sure  of  being  riglit. 

Rob.  What,  madam !  with  such  a  guide  as  merit. 

Adela.  Yes,  meritis  often  apt  to  lead  oneastray. 
Oh  dear!  I  do  think  the  old  Baron  is  coming. — 
Eh !  O  no !  he  isn't.  O,  I  wish  the  meeting  was 
over.  [a  woman  of  quality. 

Rob.  You  have  no  idea,  how  much  you  look  like 

Adela.  Indeed!  [lady. 

^06.  Nature  certainly  intended   you    for   a  fine 

Adela.  Then  indeed  she  was  very  much  mis- 
taken ;  for  I  never  in  all  my  life  could  tell  a  lie, 
without  blushing;  so  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  do 
for  a  fine  lady. 

Rob.  But  I  hope  you  have  your  lesson  by  heart. 

Adela.  O  ay,  let  me  see;  I  am  come  over  from 
Normandy,  from  my  friends,  and  arrived  here  to- 
day, didn  1 1,  sir? 

Rob.  Yoa  did,  madam. 

Adela.  And  anxious  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
Baron  of  Oakland,  left  my  servants  on  the  road? 

Rob.  Yes,  madam. 

Adela.  O,  but  there's  one  material  circumstance 
I  have  forgot,  I  don't  know  who  my  father  is. 

Rob.  That  may  happen  in  the  best  regulated  fa- 
milies;  however,  I'll  tell  you,  your  father  is  the 
Baron  de  Courcy  of  Normandy,  a  great  favourite 
of  our  good  king,  William,  and  you  will  remember 
that  the  king  wrote  to  your  father,  recommending 
this  marriage. 

Adela.  Well,  I'll  endeavour  to  recollect  if  I  can, 
but  you  know  it  is  not  very  strange  I  should  for- 
get what  never  happened. 

Rob.  Well,  madam  ;  I  will  go  and  acquaint  my 
lady  of  your  arrival ;  and  pray  be  careful  in  what 
you  say. 

Adela.  You  may  depend  on  it,  sir,  I'll  not  speak 
truth  if  I  can  possibly  help  it.  \^Exit  Robert.]  These 
gay  trappings  hang  very  much  in  ray  way,  I  shall 
make  a  sad  fine  lady  I  fear;  I  wish  I  could  fancy 
myself  in  my  every-day  clothes  again.  When  I 
think  where  I  am  and  on  what  occasion,  I  wonder 
at  my  own  confidence.  Nothing  but  love  could 
have  inspired  it,  and  to  gain  my  dear  Edward,  I 
would  attempt  a  thousand  times  as  much. 

AIR. — Adela. 
Be  tnine,  tender  passion,  soother  of  care, 
Life's  choicest  blessing,  shield  from  despair; 
Do  not  deceive  me,  ah !  never  leave  me. 
Still  may  my  bosom  thy  power  declare. 

In  vain  thy  influence  fools  may  revile. 
Constancy  ever  gains  thy  smile. 
And  of  their  destiny  can  those  complain. 
Whose  falsehood  dares  thy  laws  profane  ? 

Resolx  dl  brave  alldanger,  to  every  fear  a  stranger; 

Thy  sweet  rewards,  oh,  Love !  to  gain. 

Then  let  me  combat  not  in  vain ; 

But  in  my  triumph  share. 

Thy  smiles,  for  which  I  bravely  dare. 
O,  here  he  comes ;  ah,  it  is  all  over,  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  get  through.  < 

Enter  Baron  ?feirf  Robert. 

Bar.  Ah  !  there  she  is  sure  enough ;  she  seems 
very  pretty,  what  a  fine  eye  she  has!  (Aside  to 
Robert.) 

Adela.  My  courage  fails  me,  'twill  never  do,  I 
find.  (^Aside.) 

Bar.  Her  coming  so  suddenly  is  so  cursed  un- 
lucky, I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  her,  I  have  not 
got  my  speech  in  my  pocket ;  she  turns  her  back 
upon  me  ;  I  believe  she  is  very  proud.  (  To  Robert.) 

Adela.  Ay,  now  he  islaughmg  at  my  awkward- 
ness ;  I  wish  he'd  speak  first.  (Aside.) 

Bar,  Well,  come,  if  I  must  speak,  here  goes  ; — ■ 
My  lady,  the  joy— I  say,  my  lady,  the  jojr; — that 
"»  joj*  ""J  la^Ji  creates  happiness ;  and  is — is— 


joy  my  lady,  which  joy,  I  say,  my  lady,  is — I  hope 
your  ladyship  is  pretty  well. 

Adela.  Yes,  pure  well,  I  humbly  thank  yoar 
lordship.  O  lord !  I  am  glad  its  over,  the  first 
word  is  a  great  matter.  (Aside.) 

Bar.  She's  wondrous  condescending,  Robert, 
considering  her  high  blood.  (Aside  to  Robert.) 
Well  my  lady,  as  you  have  been  in  such  a  hurry  as 
to  leave  your  servants  on  the  road,  and  only  to 
come  here  on  a  hop,  as  a  body  may  say  ;  I  hope 
your  ladyship  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  all 
faults. 

Adela.  O  yes,  my  lord,  I'll  excuse  all  your  faults 
with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure. 

Bar.  All  my  faults?  Ay  she  has  found  me  out 
already.  (Aside.)  Why,  to  be  sure,  my  lady  we 
all  have  faults  ;  but  if  one  is  of  a  good  family,  yott 
know  my  lady,  it  doesn't  so  much  signify. 

Adela.  O,  to  be  sure  not,  for  though  some  peo- 
ple are  a  little  awkward  and  bashful  before  com- 
pany, yet  I  don't  think  they  are  a  bit  the  worse 
for  that. 

Bar.  No,  no,  that's  a  hit  at  me.  (Aside.) 

Adela.  For  you  know,  my  lord,  if  one  is  not  used 
to  strange  company,  one  s  very  apt  to  look  like  a 
fool. 

Bar.  Ye — e — s,  so  one  is,  my  lady.  Yes,  she 
means  me.  (Aside.)  But  come,  my  lady,  let's 
talk  of  something  else ;  how  does  the  lord,  your 
father  ?  I  respect  a  man  of  bis  great  family. 

Adela.  Ay,  my  lord,  a  great  family  indeed. 

Bar.  Oh,  she's  proud  enough  of  her  high  blood, 
though.  (Aside.)  Well,  my  lady,  no  oft'ence,  but 
I  fancy  I  may  venture  to  say,  my  family  is  equal  to 
his. 

Adela.  Why,  I  thought  Edward  told  me,  he 
was  his  only  child.  (Aside.)    Indeed,  my  lord ! 

Bar.  Ay,  indeed,  my  lady  ;  now  my  blood  is  up, 
I  can  talk  to  her.  (Aside.)  And  give  me  leave  to 
assure  your  ladyship,  whatever  notions  you  have 
formed  of  a  great  family,  you'll  not  be  disappointed. 

Adela.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Bar.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  (Mimicks  her.)  What  the 
devil  does  she  mean?  (Aside.) 

Adela.  I  declare  your  lordship  makes  me  laugh, 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Bar.  Yes,  I  see  I  do ;  but  I  think  your  ladyship 
need  not  be  so  polite  as  to  tell  me  so. 

Adela.  Nay,  now  your  lordship  looks  angry. 

Bar.  Haven't  I  reason?  What  did  your  lady- 
ship mean  by  affronting  me,  in  telling  me  of  your 
father's  great  family? 

Adela.  Why  so  he  has,  there  are  eleven  of  us, 
boys  and  girls. 

Bar.  (Surprised.)  Eh!  What? 

Adela.  (Aside.)  O  what  have  I  said! 

Bar.  (Aside.)  O,  I  suppose  this  is  some  quality 
joke,  and  that's  the  reason  I  don't  understand  it. 
Enter  Edward. 

Bar.  Come  here,  sirrah  ;  there's  the  Lady  Elinor 
de  Courcy  !  go  and  talk  to  her,  bid  her  welcome  ; 
and  do  you  hear,  don't  be  bashful,  and  dishonour 
your  family  ;  but  attack  her  with  your  whole  stock 
of  impudence. 

Edw.  I  bashful !  no  I  thank  you,  we  people  of 
fashion  know  what's  what.  (Dancing  up  to  Adela,) 
Tol  de  rol,  I  am  prodigiously  happy  to  see  your 
ladyship  ;  hope  you  left  all  friends  in  Normandy 
well,  all  right  and  tight,  had  good  weather  and  a 
good  ship,  no  sea-sickness;  even  we  people  of 
fashion  are  subject  to  it  sometimes,  as  well  as 
other  people,  are't  we,  father,  eh  ! 

Bar.  Why,  the  boy's  assurance  astonishes  me. 
Oh !  he  has  touched  her  hand  and  caught  it  of  her. 
(Adela  whi.<ipers  to  Edward.) 

Edw.  (Aside  to  Adela.)  Never  mind,  I'll  bring 
yon  off  with  the  old  fellow.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  a  mon- 
strous good  joke  indeed,  very  well  faith,  very  well, 
ha,  ha,  uu ! 
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Adela.  Ha, ha,  ha! 

Bar.  (Surprised,  andlaughs.)  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Edw.  My  dear  father.  Lady  Elinor  tells  me  she 
has  joked  a  little  with  you,  as  we  people  of  fashion 
do,  without  meaning  anything,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Bar.  Ay,  we  people  of  fashion  do,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
I  beg  your  ladyship  wouldn't  think  of  it. 

Edw.  Zounds,  father,  don't  be  bashful;  (To 
Adela.)  why  don't  you  bounce  a  little  as  I  do. 

Bar.  Well,  my  lady,  I  am  now  going  to  my 
great  hall,  where  I'll  receive  you  in  form,  and  I 
believe  I  shall  trouble  your  ladyship  with  a  bit  of 
a  speech  on  the  occasion.  Come,  ray  lady  ;  no, 
no,  you  must  not  go  before  me ;  I  am  a  baron  you 
know,  consider  my  dignity  !  ^Exit. 

Edw.  I  say,  Robert,  I  think  we  shall  be  too 
cunning  for  old  dignity,  though.  lExit. 

Scene  II. — A  View  near  the  castle. 
Enter  Lord  William  and  Lady  Elinor. 
Lord  W.  We  are  at  length  arrived  at  Oakland 
castle.  Continue  your  disguise,  madam,  but  a  little 
longer.. 

LadyE.  And  do  you,  Palamede,  recommend 
disguise,  yon,  who  pretend  to  be  a  lover? 

AIR.— Lady  Elinor. 
Hush,  hush  ;  such  counsels  do  not  give, 

A  lover's  name  prophaning  ; 
Andean  her  heart  deceit  advise, 

Where  mighty  love  is  reigning  ? 

Dissimulation's  path  you've  trod 

Too  oft  to  go  astray, 
And  whilst  to  me  you  point  the  road, 

Your  footsteps  mark  the  way. 

Enter  Cicely. 

Cice.  Oh  !  madam,  here  comes  the  old  Baron  ; 
but  pray  think  of  something  melancholy,  or  you 
will  certainly  laugh ;  nature  and  art  have  made 
him  such  a  strange  animal,  that  he  seems  only  made 
to  be  laughed  at ;  but  here  he  is. 

Lord  W.  And  this  is  the  representative  of  our 
family,  degrading  thought !  but  I  must  dissemble. 
(Aside.) 

Enter  the  Baron. 

Bar.  (To  Cicely.)  So  you  are  an  attendant  on 
Lady  Elinor  de  Courcy,  hey !  But  who's  that, 
(Pointing  to  Lady  E.) 

Cice.  Oh  !  that's  my  lady's  own  waiting  woman, 
and  a  very  great  favourite  of  my  lady's,  sir,  I  as- 
sure you. 

Bar.  She  must  be  a  great  favourite  of  every 
body's,  for  she's  a  monstrous  pretty  girl ;  and  pray 
who  is  that  gentleman,  is  he  a  favourite  of  your 
lady?    (Pointing  to  Lord  W.) 

Cice.  O  no  !  that  is, — that  is  Sir  Palamede,  the 
Baron's  jester. 

Lord  W.  A  curious  character  she  has  assigned 
me,  but  I  must  carry  it  on.    (Aside.) 

Bar.  Why,  jesting  is  a  very  pleasant  employment 
to  be  sure,  though  not  a  very  profitable  one,  I 
should  think.  Hark'ye  friend,  don  t  you  sometimes 
get  a  bone  cracked  l 

Lord  W.  You  are  mistaken,  my  lord,  we  jesters 
are  privileged  people ;  we  anatomize  vice  and  folly. 

Bar,  Ay,  that  is  you  cut  up  people  by  way  of 
amusement. 

Lord  W.  Improvement,  my  lord;  satire  well 
applied  is  the  medicine  of  the  mind. 

Bar.  That  may  be,  but  I  don't  take  physic,  so 
you  may  spare  your  trouble :  and  so  the  baron  pays 
you  for  jesting,  heyl  that's  one  way  of  enjoying  a 
jest,  at  iiis  own  expense  ;  but  I  should  think  now, 
"so  good-natured  as  the  world  is,  that  he  might  con- 
trive to  get  laughed  at,  gratis. 

Lord  W.  Your  lordship  finds  it  so,  I  have  no 
doubt.    Now  as  a  specimen, — 


AIR.— Lord  William. 


Tho'  time  has  from  your  lordship's  face 
Made  free  to  steal  each  youthful  grace. 

Yet  why  should  you  despair  ? 
Old  busts  oft  please  the  connoisseurs, 
So  folks  of  taste  perhaps  like  yours. 

And  that  removes  your  care. 

'Tis  true  that  silly  girls  believe 
In  joys  that  youth  alone  can  give. 

But  why  should  you  despair  1 
'Tis  folly  governs  youth,  you  know. 
And  so  far  young  you  soon  may  grow. 

So  that  removes  your  care. 

Whate'er  your  faults,  in  person,  mind, 
(  However  gross)  yon  chance  to  find. 

Yet  why  should  you  despair  ? 
Of  flattery  you  must  buy  advice. 
You're  rich  enough  to  pay  the  price. 

So  that  removes  your  care. 

Bar.  Ah  !  that's  another  hit  at  me,  but  I  dare 
not  resent  it.  (Aside.)  Well,  but  if  you  are  attend- 
ants on  the  Lady  Elinor  de  Courcy,  where  have 
you  been  all  this  while  ?  [the  road. 

Cice.  Oh  !  sir,  we  have  left  my  lady  behind  on 

Bar.  Your  lady  has  left  you  behind,  you  mean ; 
why  she's  here  in  the  castle. 

Lord  W.  Indeed ! 

Bar.  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Jest-hunter,  and,  I  am 
going  to  give  her  ladyship  audience  in  my  great 
hall,  and  if  we  want  any  body  to  laugh  at,  we'll 
send  for  you  ;  there  I  hit  him  I  think.  [Exit. 

Lady  E.  What  can  he  mean  1  Give  me  your  ad- 
vice, Palamede. 

Cice.  Ah,  madam!  you  forgot  that  Sir  Palamede 
is  a  lover,  and  consequently  advice  is  a  commodity 
he  does'nt  deal  in :  but  if  you  will  take  my  opinioDy 
ma'am  ? 

Lord  W.  Well? 

Cice.  It  is  plain  some  impostor  has  assumed  your 
ladyship's  name,  for  what  purpose  we  must  endea- 
vour to  find  out ;  therefore  suppose  we  continue 
our  disguise,  wait  on  the  mock  lady  Elinor,  over* 
turn  her  with  respect  and  confound  her  with  courtesy. 

Lord  W.  Admirable ! 

Enter  li^yiis,  with  letters  for  LORD  WiLLiAM. 

Lew.  Sir,  the  messenger  is  returned  and  brought 
these  letters. — Ay,  madam,  your  shadow  is  here 
before  you,  I  find. 

Lady  E.  Hush !  not  a  word,  I  charge  yon  ;  from 
whom  are  those  letters  ?     (Aside  to  Lewis.) 

Lew.  That's  what  I  want  to  J^now.  I  wish  yoa 
would  ask  Sir  Palamede  the  question? 

Lord  W.  Lady  Elinor,  every  moment  furnishes 
additional  reasons  for  requesting  you  will  be  guided 
by  Cicely's  advice.  [Exit,  tvith  Lady  Elinor, 

Lew.  Ah!  Cicely,  there  they  go,  a  pair  of  as  true 
turtles  as  ever  billed.  Oh  !  what  a  fine  thing  mu- 
tual love  is,  if  you  would  but  let  us  follow  their  ex- 
ample, and  fall  in  love  with  me  in  a  strange  place, 
now! — 

Cice.  Oh  !  you  may  spare  your  rhetoric,  I  pro- 
mise you.  I  prize  my  liberty  too  much  to  be  talked 
out  of  it. 

AIR.— Cicely.  i 

What  blest  hours,  untainted  by  sorrow. 

Does  the  maiden  prove, 

Untainted  by  love. 
So  merrily  she  sings  thro'  the  day  ; 
Dull  sorrow  shall  threaten  in  vain. 
The  delight  of  art  to  restrain. 

While  from  Cupid  free. 

Blest  in  liberty. 
Not  a  sigh  she  blends  with  the  strain." 

As  she  gaily  carols  along. 

Let  me  join  sweet  freedom's  song, 


Scene  3.] 
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O  may  my  heart 
Ever  bear  a  part. 
In  the  envied  jocund  lay, 
While  merry  the  happy  maid. 
So  blithely  sings  through  the  day.       \_Exit, 

Scene  III. — An  Apartment  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Edward. 

Edio.  Where  the  deuce  is  Adela  1  If  we  can  but 
get  married  before  she  is  discovered?  but,  why  is 
she  absent,  she  for  whose  sake  Oakland  Castle  re- 
sounds with  jollity,  till  the  old  wails  crack  to  their 
foundations, — 

AIR. — Edward. 
Now  all  in  preparation, 
For  the  nuptial  celebration, 
Each  maiden  on  th'  occasion. 
Feels  her  heart  in  palpitation  ; 
Now  a  blush,  and  now  a  sigh. 
Trembling  too,  she  knows  not  lohy. 
While  every  lad  with  expectation 
Finds  his  heart  beat  high. 

Enter  Adela,  hastily. 

Adela.  Ah!  it's  all  over,  there's  an  end  of  oar 
scheme.  < 

Edw.  How? 

Adela.  I  knew  how  it  would  happen. 

Edw.  Did  y ou  ■?  I  wish  then  you  told  me  so  before. 

Adela.  Well,  it's  all  a  scheme  of  your  own. 

Edw.  Mine !  why  you  know  it  was  your  scheme. 

Adela.  Why,  didn't  you  first  propose  it? 

Edw.  Yes,  because  I  was  sure  you  first  thought 
of  it. 

Adela.  Why  did  I  ever  leave  my  spinning  wheel 
for  fine  clothes  ?  why  did  I  quit  my  father's  cottage ! 

Edw.  Because  I  got  you  a  better  situation,  to  be 
sure ;  you  won't  deny  tnat  I  sent  you  to  a  relation's 
house  in  Sussex,  six  months  ago,  where  you  lived 
like  a  lady,  and  had  nothing  to  learn,  to  read  all 
the  day  long. 

Adela.  So  much  the  worse,  improving  the  mind 
as  they  call  it,  only  serves  to  make  one  lazy  ;  in  my 
father's  cottage,  industry  took  up  all  our  time, 
wealth  never  came  near  our  door. 

Edw.  If  he  had,  you  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  asked  him  in.  [were  our  guests. 

Adela.  No  sir !  there  innocence,  and  happiness 

Edw.  'Twas  lucky  they  didn't  take  up  much 
room,  or  the  house  wouldn't  have  been  big  enough 
to  hold  them.  I  fancy  all  the  spare  corners  were 
occupied  by  birds  and  beasts. 

Adela.  Well,  I  own  it ;  we  did  all  sleep  under 
one  roof;  the  family,  the  pigs,  and  poultry,  all  in 
harmony,  peace  and  friendship. 

Edw.  Except  now  and  then,  when  yon  ate  some 
of  your  company  for  dinner. 

Adela.  (Sobbing.)  Oh,  oh! 

Edw.  AVhy  look'ye  there,  now  that's  always  your 
way,  if  one  says  any  thing  to  you,  you  fall  a  crying ! 

Adela.  You  want  to  break  my  heart!  I  see  that. 

J^cfiv.  No,  I  don't. 

Adela.  Yes,  you  do. 

Enter  ROBERT. 

Rob.  Why,  what  signifies  quarrelling  now,  my 
lord.  [rel  I  think. 

Edu'.  Why,  I  don't  know  Robert,  she  will  quar- 

Adela.  No  it,  is  you. 

Rob.  Come  be  friends,  I  say,  we  are  all  in  a 
pretty  hobble  to  be  sure. 

Adela.  Yes,  and  I  believe  you  brought  us  in  it. 

Edw.  'Tis  my  opinion  he  did. 

Rob.  Me! 

Adela.  Yes,  I  am  sure  Edward  wouldn't  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing,  if  you  hadn't  put  it  into 
his  head. 

Edw.  No,  that  I  shouldn't. 


Rob.  Yon  are  both  very  entertaining,  and  so  I 
shall  leave  you  to  yourselves. 

Edw.  Nay,  but,  Robert,  don't  desert  us. 

Rob.  Faith  I  shall  make  my  peace  with  your  fa- 
ther, by  fidling  on  my  knees,  and  asking  pardon 
immediately. 

Adela.  Hadn't  we  better  do  the  same,  Edward  t 
for  consider  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  and  if  we 
pull  diflerent  ways  we  shall  certainly  go  to  the 
bottom.  [our  pilot. 

Edw.  That  is  very  true,  so  Robert  you  shall  be 

Rob.  Well!  then  we  must  even  meet  the  old 
Baron  in  the  hall  of  audience,  at  any  rate.  How 
wonderfully  does  common  interest  beget  friend- 
ship !  [Exit. 

Edw.  Adela — 

Adelct.  Well. 

Edw.  You  forget  you  have  been  quarrelling:  kiss 
and  friends,  you  know.  [iCjss  and  Exeunt. 

AIR. — Edward. 
While  swords  and  shields  are  clashing. 
Archers  aiming,  cudgels  thrashing. 
The  ale  to  none  denying, 
Flaggonsfar  and  loide  supplying. 
With  titters  fencing ,  wrestlers  boasting. 
Bonfires  blazing,  oxen  roasting : 
And  all  the  vassals  flock  around, 
What  pleasures  now  abound! 

Now  all  is  preparation, 

For  the  nuptial  celebration. 

Scene  IV An  Antique  Hall. 

Enter  Lord  William,  Lady  Elinor,  Cicely, 
Lewis,  Martin  <inrf  Charles. 
Cice.  Well,  Charles,  how  did  yoa  come  over 
from  Normandy  ? 

Cha.  Why,  Cupid  lent  me  his  wings,  and  I  ho- 
vered over  your  ship  ;  come,  corae.  Cicely,  you 
know  as  well  as  I,  there  were  more  lovers  aboard 
than  the  captain  knew  of.  [tions. 

Cice.  I  believe  I  had  better  ask  no  more  qnes- 
Lord  W.  Lewis,  come  hither,  you  are  sure  that 
not  a  whisper  has  escaped  you,  likely  to  discover 
Lady  Elinor. 

Lew.  Lord,  sir!  I  have  done  nothing  but  eat  and 
drink  since  I  have  been  here,  so  that  I  have  no 
time  for  talking.  [<o  Martin. 

Lord  W.  And  our  honest  guide  here, — (Pointing 
Lew.  Oh,  no  sir,  he  has  been  so  taken  up  be- 
tween hunger  and  wonder,  that  he  has  not  thought 
of  secrets.  [to  do.  Cicely? 

Lady  E.  You  are  certain  the  servants  know  what 
Cice,  Oh  yes,  madam,  I  have  given  them  all  their 
lessons,  and  you'll  see  them  receive  the  mock  Lady 
Elinor,  as  you  could  wish.  But  see,  she  comes ! 

Enter  Adela,  Edward,  and  Lady  Elinor. 
Cice.  Now,  madam,  to  complete  their  astonish- 
ment ! 

SESTETTO. 

Lord  William,  Cicely,  and  Lady  Elinor. 

By  mutual  love  delighted. 
Here  fortune's  fav'rites  see, 

In  Hymen's  bonds  united. 
How  happy  mtist  they  be. 
Adela.       Whom  can  they  mean?  not  me. 
Edward.  Nor  me. 

Ladies  a/id  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  me. 
Charles.    What  grace !  what  an  air  ! 
Lord  W.  A  face  so  fair. 
Ci.&Ch.  Born  to  command  the  happy  pair. 

Lord  William,  Cicely,  and  Lady  Elinor. 

By  mutual  love  delighted. 

Here  fortune's  fav' rites  see,  ij-c. 

In  Hymen's  bonds  united. 
How  happy  must  they  be. 
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[Act  IIL 


Edward.  Egad,  the  joke  we'll  humour; 
Adela.       With  all  my  heart,  say  I. 
Edward.  Who  for  success  can  do  more. 

Than  every  chance  to  try. 
Charles.  Her  courage  faulters,  mark  her  eyes  ; 

See  from  her  cheek  the  colour  flies. 
Cicely.     Poor  girl,  I  pity  her  distress. 

Yet  mischief  says  we  can't  do  less. 
Robert.    You  tremble  I  courage  :  come,  go  on. 
Adela.      Ah  me!  my  boasted  spirit's  gone; 

Alas!  why  didst  thou,  hapless  maid, 

By  silly  vanity  betray'd, 

Expose  thy  peace  of  mind  to  gain, 

A  prize,  thou  never  canst  obtain. 

Enter  Baron,  who  sits  down  with  great  ceremony, 
then  rises,  and  speaks  ;  his  hat  in  his  hand  with  a 
speech  in  it,  which  he  occasionally  looks  at. 

Bar.  Hem',  my  Lady  Elinor  de  Courcy ;  now 
some  men  in  my  situation  would  make  yon  a  set 
speech  on  the  occasion  ;  but  I  shall  give  your  lady- 
ship a  touch  oft"  hand  ;  as  to  your  great  family,  my 
lady,  all  the  world  knows  that,  and  as  to  your 
beauty,  why  that  speaks  for  itself,  as  a  body  may 
say  ;  but  I  say,  when  I  consider,  ray  lady  ;  I  say, 
when  I  consider  how  vain  it  would  be  to  number 
your  numberless  qualifications,  and  when  I  think  of 
your  goodness,  in  conferring  this  visit,  I  want 
words,  (  Edward  takes  the  speech  slyly  out  of  his  fa- 
ther's hat.)  I  say,  my  Lady  Elinor,  I  want  words  to — 
(Misses  the  speech.)  Hey !  egad,  I  do  want  words  ! 
I  saj',  madam,  my  ladyship  I,  I,  I,  want  words! 

Edw.  If  my  father  had  not  wanted  words,  madam, 
he  would  have  attempted  to  express  his  inexpres- 
sible satisfaction,  but  'tis  just  as  well  as  it  is,  the 
less  that's  said,  the  more  there  is  to  guess  at. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  My  lord !  a  gentleman  wishes  to  speak  with 
you  immediately. 

Bar.  I  come  to  him,  [Exit  Servant.']  I  declare, 
my  lady !  I  am  quite  ashamed  that  I — 

Adela.  O,  pray  my  lord  make  no  apologies  ! 
you  know  you  want  words,  and  it  is  quite  time  to 
have  done,  when  one  hasn't  any  more  to  say. 

Bar.  Ay,  my  lady,  but  I  had  a  great  deal  more 
to  say,  if  I  hadn't  lost  my  speech.  \Aside  and  exit. 

Adela.  (To  Edward.)  I  can't  make  out  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this,  I  don't  understand  the  jest ! 

Edw.  Nor  I,  upon  my  soul,  but  I'll  try  to  find  it 
out,  for  my  part  I  think  we  are  in  a  dream. 

Adela.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  very  pleasant  one,  I 
haven't  the  least  desire  to  be  waked  from  it. 

Lord  William,  Cicely,  Lady  Elinor,Charles 
and  Robert. 

Alas!  behold  the  silly  maid. 

By  pride,  by  vanity  betray'd: 

Expose  her  peace  of  mind,  to  gain 

A  prize  she  never  can  obtain.         [Exeunt, 

Scene  V. — A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  BaRON  and  De  CourCY. 

Bar.  This  way,  my  lord,  this  way ;  I  am  glad  to 
see  your  lordship. 

De  Cour.  Hush,  my  lord!  remember  that  I  am 
here  in  disguise  ;  I  must  depend  on  your  friendship, 
to  conceal  me  from  my  sister's  attendants,  till  I  am 
revenged  on  Sir  Palamede. 

Bar.  And  so  this  Sir  Palamede — 

De  Cour.  He  has  long  privately  loved  my  sister, 
but  the  mean  advantage  he  has  now  taken  of  our 
confidence  in  him, — 

Bar.  O  !  hang  him,  an  abusive  sneering  knave, 
to  pass  on  me  for  your  lordship's  jester  :  I  wish  I 
had  known  this. 

De  Covr.  But  we  must  be  cautious.  (Laughing 
within.)  Hark  I  what  noise  is  that? 


Bar.  Only  my  vassals  carousing,  in  consequence 
of  this  marriage  of  jour  sister's  in  our  family. 

De  Cour.  The  sounds  of  festivity  but  ill  accord 
with  my  feelings  ;  a  more  retired  apartment  might 
suit  our  purpose  better. 

Bar.  Certainly,  my  lord,  private  concerns  must 
give  way  to  public  justice.  [Exit. 

Scene  VI. — The  kitchen,  tenants  and  servants  dis- 
covered at  different  tables. 

AIR. — Robert. 
Now  mighty  roast  beef  is  the  Englishman's  food. 
It  ennobles  our  veins,  and  enriches  our  blood, 
Our  soldiers  are  brave,  and  our  barons  are  good. 
Oh !  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England,  and  Oh!  the  Old 
English  roast  beef. 

Our  barons,  my  boys,  are  robust,  stout  and  strong, 
And  keep  open  house  with  good  cheer  all  day  long. 
Which  make  their  plump  tenants  rejoice  in  this  song. 
Oh  !  the  roast  beef,  Sfc. 

Enter  Lord  William,  Lady  Elinor  anrfCiCELY. 

Rob.  Come,  my  lads  and  lasses,  at  this  feast  every 
one  must  contribute  to  the  common-stock  of  merri-  ; 
ment,  that  is  the  only  reckoning  we  have  to  pay. 

FINALE. — Lady  Elinor  and  Cicely. 
Love's  sweet  voice  to  Hymen  speaking,  . 

Breathing  through  the  dulcet  flute  ; 
List' ning  joy  the  accents  speaking. 
Bids  complaining  care  be  mute. 
Chorus.  High  above  dull  so7tow's  level. 
Now  the  tide  of  joy  display  ; 
Love  and  Hymen  bid  us  revel. 
Bid  us  hail  this  happy  day. 
Lord  W.  Let  the  vine's  enlivening  treasure, 
Risi7ig  kiss  the  goblet's  brim. 
Till  we  see  exulting  pleasure. 
On  the  smiling  surface  swim. 
Chorns.  High  above  dull  sorrow's  level, 

Noiv  the  generous  tide  display; 
'Tis  gay  Bacchus  6m/*  us  revel. 
Bids  tts  hail  this  happy  day. 
Cicely.     While  the  merry  bells  resounding. 
Shall  in  pleasure's  chorus  chime. 
From  the  trembling  floor  rebounding. 
Let  the  varied  dance  heat  time. 
Chorus.   High  above  dull  sorrow's  level. 
Now  the  tide  of  joy  display; 
Love  and  Hymen  bid  us  revel. 
Bid  us  hail  this  happy  day. 

ACT  in. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  De  Courcy  and  Charles. 

De  Cour.  You  are  sure  that  the  soldiers  are  placed 
at  every  avenue  to  the  castle  1 

Char.  My  lord,  it  is  impossible  Sir  Palamede 
should  escape. 

De  Cour.  And  you  say,  you  obserred  him  this 
evening? 

Char.  I  did,  my  lord  ;  and,  notwithstanding  he 
appeared  to  join  the  general  festivity,  yet,  at  times, 
he  sighed  so  piteously,  that  I  could  not  help  saying 
to  myself,  your  honour  could  never  find  in  your 
heart  to  kill  so  brave  a  gentleman. 

De  Cour.  Leave  me,  and  be  ready  at  the  time 
appointed.  And  shall  this  slave  boast  a  virtue  to 
which  I  am  a  stranger ;  shall  his  rugged  heart  feel 
compassion  for  wretchedness,  whilst  I,  unmoved, 
doom  to  destruction,  him,  who  has  has  been  my 
companion,  my  friend,  my  brother!  (Aside.)  Poor 
Palamede !  I  will  see  him  and  converse  with  him  : 

fterhaps  he  is  not  so  guilty  as  he  appears  ;  at  least, 
et  me  remember  that  he  is  unfortunate.         [Exit. 
Char.  There  spoke  the  generous  feeling  of  De 
Courcy. 


Scene  2.] 
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AIR.— Charles. 

Where'er  true  valour  can  its  power  display, 
There  meek-ei/'d  pity,  anxious  still  to  bless, 

With  jealous  honour  holds  divided  sway. 
And  from  avenging  anger  shields  distress. 

Ne'er  shall  the  sword  of  honour  dare  invade 
The  spell-hound  spot  where  pity  drops  a  tear ; 

For  where  misfortune  casts  her  sacred  shade. 
There  deepest  injury  tnust  disappear. 

Enter  De  CoiiRCV  and  BaroN. 

Bar.  Oh,  my  Lord  de  Courcj,  I  am  glad  I  have 
found  3'ou  ;  I  have  strange  news  to  tell  you  ;  only 
think,  my  lord,  when  I  thought  my  vassals  had 
retired  fatigued,  and  gone  dutifully  drunk  to  bed, 
the  whole  village  is  up  and  scouring  their  old  hel- 
mets and  armour  ;  I  am  sure  there's  mischief  in  the 
wind  when  tliese  rascals  are  so  industrious. 

De  Cour.  Compose  yourself,  my  lord  ;  you  seem 
quite  alarmed. 

Bar.  Alarmed,  my  lord?  Why,  though  I  am 
naturally  as  brave  as  a  lion,  yet,  I  do  not  like  to  be 
taken  thus  by  surprise  ;  it  is  that  which  alarms  me  ; 
and  Sir  Palamede,  I  am  sure,  is  at  the  bottom  of 
this. 

De  Cour.  Perhaps,  then,  he  has  heard  of  my 
arrival,  and  finding  himself  discovered,  means  to 
oppose  force  by  force. 

Bar.  Yon  are  right,  my  lord  ;  he  has  been  send- 
ing and  receiving  letters  and  messages  all  night  in 
a  continual  ebb  and  flow  of  mischief. 

Da  Cour.  Sdeath  !  can  he  descend  so  low  as  to 
mislead  the  rabble  into  revolt'?  The  traitor  shall 
perish  :  but  where  is  my  sister? 

Bar.  I  don't  know,  my  lord,  but  here  comes  my 
son,  I  dare  say  he'll  tell  you. 

De  Cour.  Do  not  discover  me  yet,  even  to  him. 

Bar.  Why,  my  lord,  as  he  is  shortly  to  be  re- 
lated to  your  lordship,  I  can't  see  that  it  signifies  ; 
but  it  shall  be  as  you  please  :  harkye,  sirrah  !  come 
here,  where  is  Lady  Elinor? 

Enter  Edward. 

Edw.  In  her  own  room  ;  I  took  her  a  cup  of  wine 
just  now,  but  the  dear  creature  preferred  ale:  she 
seems  prodigiously  fond  of  ale. 

De  Cour.  Who?  L'.idy  Elinor,  sir? 

Edw.  Yes,  sir;  Lady  Elinor,  my  wife  that  is  to 
be  ;  what  have  you  to  say  to  that,  sir? 

De  Cour.  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  are  you  assured  of 
the  lady's  aft'ections  1 

Bar.  Ay,  sirrah !  are  you  sure  that  she  is  fond  of 
you?  [me! 

Edw.  Vond  o(  mel   Ha,  ha,  ha!   D — me,  look  at 

De  Cour.  I  believe  she  was  once  attached  to  an- 
other, one  .Sir  Palamede. 

Edio.  I  believe  not  friend  ;  and  my  reason  for 
thinking  so,  is  that  the  dear  little  wench  never  saw 
Sir  Palamede  in  all  her  life. 

De  Cour.  Sir,  when  you  name  that  lady,  you 
should  remember  the  respect  due  to  her  family. 

Edw.  {Snaps  his  finger.)  That  for  her  family! 
she  is  a  bud  of  beauty,  which  I  have  gathered  to 
wear  next  my  heart,  and  the  devil  may  take  the  rest 
of  the  family  tree  for  me  :  here  she  comes,  i'faith  ! 

Enter  Adela. 
Ah  !  my  dear  Lady  Elinor ! 

De  Cour.  Astonishment !  This  must  be  some 
plot  of  Palamede's.  {Aside.) 

Bar.  Why,  my  lord,  your  sister  does  not  seem 
to  know  you :  ah !  this  is  another  quality  joke,  now, 
I'll  be  sworn. 

De  Cour.  He  is  deceived  too.   (Aside.) 

Bar.  Why,  my  lord,  I  think  there's  a  very  strong 
family  likeness  between  you. 

De  Cour,  I  perceive,  my  lord,  you  are  imposed 
on,  but  you  shall  soon  be  avenged.  lExit. 

Bar.  How  imposed  on?    Oh!    he  tneans  they 


have  been  joking  on  me  ;  ay  !  but  he  was  serious  ; 
egad!  I  believe  I  should  be  angry,  but,  then,  if  I 
should  be  in  the  wrong — I'll  e'en  go  after  hira  and 
ask  whether  I  ought  to  be  in  a  passion  or  not.  [Exit. 

Adela.  Why,  I  say,  Edward,  the  Lady  Elinor's 
attendants  did  call  me  their  lady  for  the  joke's 
sake  ;  yet  it  must  be  soon  out  that  I  am  myself. 

Edw.  That's  not  unlikely. 

Adela.  And  if  Lady  Elinor  should  be  as  hand- 
some as  we  have  heard,  and  your  father  should  be 
very  pressing— 

Edw.  Then,  you  think,  I  should  desert  you. 

Adela.  Your  deserting  me  would  then  be  called 
by  another  name,  for  fine  folks  have  fine  names  for 
bad  actions,  to  make  them  seem  like  good  ones. 

Edw:  Why,  lookye,  my  dear  Adela,  I  was  al- 
ways a  blundering  fellow  at  a  fine  speech  ;  (ecod! 
I  am  like  my  father  for  that,)  but  if  I  thought  my 
being  a  no'oleraan  would  make  me  love  you  a  jot 
the  less,  deuce  take  me  if  I  had  not  rather  remain 
a  ploughman  all  my  life !  Now  do  you  believe  me? 

Adela.  I  do. 

AIR. — Adela. 
Love  from  the  heart,  all  its  danger  concealing, 

Reaso/i,  they  say,  the  fond  spell  can  remove} 
But  bliss  kindly  stealing, 

Still  the  delusion  so  sweet  may  I  prove  ! 

For  should  you  betray  me,  your  falsehood  perceiving, 

Too  tcell  do  J  love  you,  the  peril  to  shun: 
So,  if  you  must  cheat  me,  still  further  deceiving. 
Oh  !  blinded  by  hope,  to  the  last  leads  me  on. 

[Exeunt. 
Scene  II. — The  Sea  and  a  light-house. 
Enter  Lady  Elinor. 
Lady  E.  Why  did  I  not  insist  on  Sir  Palamede 
explaining  this  mystery  ?  (Retires.) 

Enter  Lord  William. 

Lord  W.  Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  ye  scenes 
which  remind  me  of  happier  days  ;  every  step  I 
take,  every  object  of  remembrance,  warms  me  with 
new  incitements  to  assert  my  birthright.  (Lady 
Elinor  comes  forward.)  How?  Lady  Elinor! 

Lady  E.  Oh,  Palamede  !  for  heaven's  sake,  why 
this  mystery? 

Lord  IV.  Spare  me  the  explanation  of  what  is 
yet  improper  for  you  to  know  ;  shew  me  esteem  by 
confiding  in  my  honour:  he  who  is  beloved  by  you 
cannot  act  unworthily. 

Lady  E.  I  am  uneasy  only  on  your  account ; 
therefore,  do  not  flatter  me,  or  keep  me  longer  in 
suspense. 

Lord  W.  To-night  is  the  crisis  of  my  fate ;  and 
to-morrow's  sun  shall  dispel  the  cloud  of  mystery 
in  which  it  is  involved. 

DUETT.— Lord  William  and  Lady  Elinor. 
Lady  E.    Dangers  unkninmi  impending. 
Doubt  multiplies  my  fears. 
Lord  W.  Laurels  my  steps  attending. 

Shall  spring  from  beauty's  tears. 
Lady  E.     Thus  in  suspense  to  leave  thee, 
Lord  W.  Think'st  thou  I  can  deceive  thee? 
Lady  E.     To  leave  thee. 
Lord  W.  To  leave  thee. 
Both.         Say,  wilt  thou  still  prove  true? 
Yes,  I  will  still  prove  true. 
And  must  we  bid  adieu?       [Exit  Lady  E' 
Lord  W.  Cruel  concealment !  yet  it  must  be  so; 
one  only  have  I  trusted  in  this  castle,  and  he  is  here. 

Enter  Hugo, 

Hugo.  Ah !  my  dear  young  master,  what  plea- 
sure does  your  old  servant  feel,  in  seeing  you  once 
more  in  your  native  land!  Heaven  help  us!  what 
strange  events  have  happened  since  the  good  baron, 
your  father  quitted  England.  I  long  to  hear  your 
adventures  in  France. 

Lord  W.  It  is  a  long  story,  my  friend. 
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Hugo.  So  much  the  better,  I  like  long  stories  ;  I 
often  tell  long  stories  myself:  remembrance  forms 
the  old  man's  banquet,  and  let  the  viands  be  ever 
so  ordinary,  memory  cooks  them  to  his  liking. 

Lord  W.  Hugo,  this  is  no  time  for  words,  I  must 

support  ray  claim  to  the  honors  of  my  ancestors, 

Hugo.  What,  my  lord?  [and  this  hour— 

Lord  W.  Hear  me !  I  have  written  to  an  old  and 

allied  friend  of  my  father's,  a  powerful  nobleman, 

and  near  the  king's  person;  he  has  assured  me  of 

my  sovereign's  favour,  and  I  expect  hourly  letters 

from  the  king,  acknowledging  me  Baron  of  Oak- 

Hugo.  Well,  my  lord.  [land. 

Lord  W.  In  the  meantime  my  zealous  friend  has 

advised  me  to  surprise  the  castle  without  delay,  to 

mar  all  resistance  to  the  king's  commands. 

Hugo.  Surprise  the  castle !  Why,  my  lord,  I'll 
fight  as  long  as  I  can,  (draws  his  sword)  but  here 
are  only  two  of  us. 

Lord  W.  Good  old  man!  I  shall  not  need  your 
assistance:  a  guard  of  a  hundred  chosen  troops 
sent  by  the  good  lord  Hubert,  entered  the  village  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening;  the  news  of  my  return  is 
received  by  the  vassals  with  transport,  and  they 
are  this  moment  arming  in  my  cause. 

Hugo.  Then,  why  do  we  stay  here?  I'll  go  and 
get  on  my  armour. 

Lord  W.  It  is  not  yet  time ;  the  tolling  of  the 
curfew  will  give  me  notice  wiien  all  is  ready ;  but 
tell  me,  Hugo,  was  not  my  father's  armour  kept  in 
an  apartment  in  that  tower? 

Hugo.  Yes,  my  lord,  in  that  very  apartment  over 
the  wine-cellar.  [from  thence"! 

Lord  W.  And  has  the  armour  ever  beeu  removed 
Hugo.  Never,  I'll  answer  for  that ;  the  room  has 
been  shut  up  these  ten  years  past  to  my  knowledge. 
I  have  still  preserved  my  key  to  the  door  which 
leads  to  it  through  the  long  gallery. 

Lord  W.  Give  it  me:  {Hugo  gives  a  key)  now 
let  us  be  gone. 

Hugo.  Excuse  me,  my  lord ;  I'll  follow  you  to 
battle,  but  not  into  that  apartment. 
Lord  W.  Why  not? 

Hugo.  Ah,  my  lord!  I  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of 
it ;  no  living  soul  has  entered  that  room  for  these 
ten  years ;  voices  have  been  heard  and  lights  seen  ; 
in  short,  it  is  haunted;  and  though  I  loved  your 
worthy  father  when  he  was  alive,  I — I — I — 

LordW.  By  heavens!  a  light  appears  through 
the  casement  at  this  moment.  [be  rash. 

Hugo.  And  so  there  does  :  my  dear  master,  don't 
Lord  W.  Hark  !  I  hear  a  noise  from  the  tower  : 
wait  for  me  here,  {draws)  and  beware  your  fears  do 
not  betray  you.  [Unlocks  the  door  and  exit. 

Hugo.  My  lord,  my  dear  lord  William,  don't 
leave  me  alone.  He  s  gone.  Oh!  that  cursed 
haunted  chamber  !  I  can*^t  stay  near  it;  I— I  find 
the  only  means  of  preserving  ray  courage  is  to  carry 
it  along  with  me.  [Exit. 

Enter  Baron. 
Bar.  Why,  sure,  that  was  old  Hugo  ;  yes,  and 
with  his  sword  drawn.  Oh  !  he's  in  the  plot.  O 
lord,  O  lord  I  there's  the  spirit  playing  his  illumi- 
nation tricks  in  the  haunted  chamber.  Oh !  how  I 
long  to  attack  this  old  rogue,  Hugo!  because  I  am 
sure  I  could  beat  him;  ay!  but  then  I  dare  not 
venture  alone  :  valour  with  me  is  of  a  companion- 
able nature,  and  don't  like  solitude  ;  my  courage  is 
something  like  the  vine,  to  produce  good  fruit  it 
must  be  well  supported.  Hey  !  sure  1  hear  some- 
body coming  out  of  my  wine-cellar!  Egad!  I'll  step 
aside ;  I  may  make  some  discoveries  here.  (Retires.) 

Enter  Robert  ami  Martin /romt/ie  cellar-door. 

Rob.  Well,  my  boy,  now  I  have  made  yon  free 
of  our  cellar. 

Mar.  Give  me  your  hand,  give  me  your  hand, 
Master  Robert;  I'll  live  and  die  with  you:  of  all 


the  inventions  that  ever  were  thought  of  there's 
none  to  my  mind  like  good  eating  and  drinking. 

Rob.  And  for  that,  Martin,  111  match  all  Kent. 
I  know  the  privilege  of  a  diligent  butler  too  well  to 
suffer  ray  master  to  taste  wine  till  I  have  approved 

Bar.  (Aside.)  Oh,  the  villain!  [of  it. 

Mar.  That's  right,  that's  right ;  give  me  your 
hand  again.  O  Master  Robert,  what  a  happy  dog 
you  are  to  have  the  command  of  such  a  wine-cellar. 

JRo6.  Ay,  Martin  !  there  I  sit,  absolute  monarch 
of  all  the  prostrate  bottles. 

Bar.  (Aside.)  Mighty  well !  but  I'll  be  even 
with  you,  rascals.  [Exit  into  the  cellar. 

Enter  Servant. 

Rob,  Well,  can  you  find  friend  Lewis  in  the  gar- 

.S?<^ri;.  No,  Master  Robert.  [denl 

Rob.  He  has  certainly  lost  his  way  ;  let  us  go  in 
search  of  him,  Martin. 

Mar.  Ay,  Master  Robert !  do  you  go  one  way, 
and  I'll  go  the  other. 

Rob.  And,  to  prevent  accidents,  I'll  lock  the 
cellar-door  for  the  present,  we'll  soon  return  and 
finish  the  evening.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  III. — A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter    Lady    Elinor   and   Cicely. 
Lady  E.  And  so  the  mock  Lady  Elinor  is  coming. 
Cicely  1  Yet,  how  can  I  trifle  thus,  while  Palamede  s 
fate  is  in  suspense? 

AIR.— Lady  Elinor. 
Dread  parent  of  despair. 

Thou  tyrant  of  my  mind. 

Who  ling  ring  seem'st  to  spare, 

To  point  the  worst  behind. 

At  once  complete  my  tvoe 

Display  thy  ills  in  store. 
Ah  !  quickly  strike  the  blow! 
'Tis  all  that  I  implore. 
Cice.  Ah,  madam  !  it  must  be  a  sad  thing  to  be 
of  a  good  family.     Thank  heaven,  I,  who  have  no 
noble  blood  in  my  veins,  have  the  dearest  of  all  pri- 
vileges, that  of  chusing  a  husband  for  myself. 

AIR.— Cicely. 
From  high  birth  and  all  its  fetters. 

My  kind  stars  my  lot  remove  ; 
I  shall  envy  not  my  betters, 

Give  me  but  the  youth  I  love. 

Love's  the  riches  of  the  poor, 
A  prize  that  wealth  can  ne'er  procure ; 
My  rich  mistress  fain  would  be, 
Just  as  poor  as  Cicely, 
From  high  birth,  ^c. 

Enter  AT)EL A  and  ROBERT. 

Adela.  These  waiting  maids  pester  me  to  death 
with  questions  :  here  they  are  again. 

Cice.  (Aside  to  Lady  Elinor.)  Now,  madam,  to 
throw  her  off  her  guard,  endeavour  to  provoke  her, 
and  gratify  your  curiosity. 

Lady  E.  "Why,  I  should  like  it,  but  she  looks  as 
if  she  could  beat  me;  pray,  madam,  would  your 
ladyship  please  to  go  to  bed  ? 

Adela.  No,  my  ladyship  does  not  please  to  go 
to  bed.  [bed. 

Rob.  No,  her  ladyship  does  not  please  to  go  to 

Lady  E.  It  is  my  duty  to  wait  on  your  ladyship. 

Adela.  Well,  wait  in  another  room  then. 

Lady  E.  Pray  my  lady  forgive  me. 

Adda.  No,  1  will  not  forgive  you  !  I  can't  bear 
it.  (Aside.)  Begone,  I  discharge  you  my  service. 

DUETT.— Elinor  and  Adela. 
Adela.     Begone;   I  discharge  you!  away  from  my 

sight! 
In  my  presence    appear  never  after  this 

night. 
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Lady  E.  Your  ladyship's  orders  with  grief  I  obey; 

Yet  ere  I  depart  a  few  ivords  may  I  say  ? 
Adela.     I'll  try  to  keep  my  passion  under, 

And  treat  the  flirt  with  silent  scorn. 
Ladj  E.   You're  too  poor  to  move  my  rage. 
Adela.     Prilhee  now  this  ivrath  assuage. 
Lady  E.  How  the  saucy  creature  stares! 
Adela.     Tell  me,  madam,  tvhy  these  airs. 
Both.      Tho'  pride  and  folly  should  intrude, 
They  can't  good  breeding  pain  ; 

Their  silly  jests  so  bold  and  rude, 
liaise  laughter  and  disdaiti. 

Of  rank  and  education. 

What  ivretched  imitation ; 

Contempt  must  sure  befall  yoti, 

You  vain — ivhat  shall  I  call  you  ? 

Tho'  at  scolding  so  alert, 

I  fancy  now  she's  really  hurt.         [^Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — A  Chamber  in  the  Tower. 

Enter  Lord  William. 

Lord  Wil.  Now  to  the  object  of  my  search. 
{Opens  the  doors  and  discovers  his  father's  armour .) 
Kind  fortune,  I  thank  thee!  sacred  to  the  defence 
of  a  just  cause,  the  shield  of  the  father  shall  protect 
his  son,  fighting  for  the  rights  of  an  illustrious  fa- 
mily. 

AIR Lord  William. 

Spirit  of  my  sainted  sire. 

With  success  my  soul  inspire, 

Deeds  of  glory  done  by  thee 

In  mem'ry's  mirror  now  I  see. 

Let  the  great  examples  raise 

Valour' s  purest  brightest  blaze. 

Till  the  prowess  of  my  arm 

The  eye  of  fickle  conquest  charm. 

And  fame  shall,  when  the  battle's  ivon, 

Declare  that  I  am  all  thy  son. 

Spirit  of  my  sainted  sire. 

With  success  my  soul  inspire. 

The  itispiration  now  J  feel. 

The  ardent  glow  of  patriot  zeal. 

Brighter  prospects  now  arise. 

The  voice  of  conquest  r^nd  the  shies. 

,  [Exit. 

Enter  Robert  and  Lewis. 

Roh.  Well,  Lewis  ;  since  we  have  met  with  you 
at  last,  I'll  give  you  a  specimen  of  English  hos- 
pitality :  we  have  plenty  of  liquor  in  the  cellar  un- 
derneath, and,  egad,  we'll  make  a  night  of  it. 

Lew.  "That's  right.  Master  Robert,  and  I  love 
good  eating  and  drinking,  so  I'll  drink  with  you  if 
it  is  only  to  shew  you  I  like  your  company. 

Mar.  But  you  have  not  told  me  yet  about  this 
haunted  tower. 

Lew.  Well,  I  declare  I'm  glad  of  it  for  your 
sake,  for  I  am  sure  you  must  be  dry  after  telling 
such  a  long  story. 

Rob.  Come,  my  boys,  lend  me  a  hand.  {They 
bring  in  a  table  with  wine  and  ale.) 

Lew.  What  have  we  got  here  ! 

Rob,  Some  of  the  best  wine  in  Christendom,  my 
lad  ;  ay,  and  some  of  the  best  ale  too,  which  to 
me,  is  the  best  of  all  liquors  ;  the  scurvy  old 
knave,  my  master,  who  t  dare  say  is  a-bed  and 
asleep,  little  thinks  the  honour  we  are  doing  to  his 
cellar. 

Lew.  and  Mar.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Rob.  Now  for  it,  my  boys  ;  here's  to  ye. 

CATCH.— Robert,  &c.  &c. 

As  now  we're  met,  a  jolly  set, 

A  fig  for  sack  or  sherry  ; 
Our  ate  we'll  drink. 
And  our  cans  we'll  clink. 

And  we'll  be  wond'rous  merry. 


Merry,  my  hearts — merry,  my  boys. 
We'll  sing  with  a  hey  doivn  derry, 
The  baron  himself  knows  no  such  joys. 
We  are  so  tvond'rous  merry. 

Rob.  Come,  drink  about,  (sings.)  "  And  we'll 
be  wond'rous  merry." 

Lord  W.  (Behind.)  "And  we'll  be  wond'rous 
merry." 

Rob.  Hey  day  !  what's  that^ 

Leio.  That "!  oh  !  that's  an  echo,  I  suppose. 

Rob.  An  echo !  I  never  observed  one  here,  I — 

Mar.  O  Master  Robert,  isn't  this  the  chamber 
you  said  was  haunted  1 

Leio.  Egad  then,  it  is  haunted  by  a  jolly  spirit; 
so  here's  to  the  ghost!  (sings)  "And  we'll  be 
wond'rous  merry." 

Lord  W.  (Behind.)  ''And  we'll  be  wond'rous 
merry."  (A  noise  underneath.) 

Rob.  What  think  you  now  ? 

Lew.  Why  I  think  there's  a  damned  noise  in  the 
cellar.  (The  trap  door  that  Robert  had  pointed  to  is 
thrown  open  and  knocks  down  the  table,  tvhich  they 
had  placed  on  it,  and  the  Baron  appears  coming 
through  it.) 

Bar.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient ;  pray 
don't  let  me  disturb  you  ;  pray  go  on  ;  my  butler 
here,  sets  you  a  good  example ;  so  pray  make 
free  with  m}'  property  :  upon  my  life,  this  is  a  very 
pretty  chamber  to  be  haunted  ;  the  ghost  has  an 
excellent  choice,  but  I  never  knew  that  your 
troubled  spirits  were  such  consumers  of  ale  and 
wine  before.  (A  knocking  at  the  door.)  Pray  who 
is  that?     Is  it  any  friend  of  your's,  gentlemen  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  please  your  worshipful  honour,  it  is 
only  Hubert  with  the  supper. 

Bar.  O  !  Hubert  with  the  supper,  is  it"?  desire 
him  to  walk  in.  (The  Baron  opens  the  door.  Enter 
Hubert  with  some  beef  and  bread.)  Come  in,  Hu- 
bert, here  are  none  but  friends.  O  never  mind 
me,  come,  put  the  supper  on  the  table.  (Hubert 
puts  it  on  the  table,  and  exit.)  And  now,  gentlemen, 
sit  down  and  eat  heartily. 

Leiv.  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  honour,  but  I 
am  not  hungry  now. 

Rob.  If  but  your  honour  would  but  hear  me. 

Baron.  O  !  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  honest 
Robert.  I  was  but  ill  situated  in  the  cellar  to 
hear  that  catch  you  sung  just  now.  Rogues!  ras- 
cals !  robbers !  whose  only  sign  of  fear  is,  you 
can't  bear  your  own  consciences,  so  you  are  afraid 
of  spirits;  where's  the  echo  you  conjur'd  up  just 
now  1 

Rob.  Indeed,  my  lord,  we  heard  an  echo. 

Bar.  Did  you'?  well,  sing  again  then,  and  let 
me  hear  it.  I'll  shew  you  a  pattern  of  resolution, 
you  rapscallions. 

Rob.  Now  mark,  my  lord.  (Sings.)  "  And  we'll 
be  wond'rous  merry." 

Lord  W.  (Behjnd  in  Robert's  voice.)  "And  we'll 
be  wond'rous  merry." 

Bar.  (Alarmed.)  Egad,  but  it's  an  odd  sort  of 
an  echo. 

Lew.  Suppose  your  honour  was  to  speak  to  it, 
perhaps  it  would  answer  you  civilly. 

Bar.  O !  I  dare  say  it  will  have  a  proper  res- 
pect for  my  dignity  ;  what  are  you,  ghost  or  spirit? 

Lord  W.  (In  the  Baron's  voice.)  "  Ghost  or 
spirit." 

Bar.  (  Very  much  frightened.)  O  lord  !  O  lord  ! 
whv,  why,  don't  some  of  you  speak  to  me  ?  what 
— what — are  you  afraid  of?  Robert,  what  makes 
you  look  so  pale?  For  my  part — I — I — I  don't 
believe  in  apparitions  :  do  you,  friend?  (To  Lew.) 

Hugo.  (Behind.)  Lord  William,  my  dear  mas- 
ter, Lord  William  ! 

Rob.  Hark,  my  lord  ;  there's  a  voice. 

Bar.  Oh  !  I  am  a  lost  man  ;  but— why  do  yoa 
all  tremble  sol  (A  bell  tolb.)  Oh  lord!  there's 
the  curfew  going  at  this  hour. 
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have  seen  him  wear  that  shield  and  helmet  a  thou 
sand  times. 

Lew.  {Looking  after  Lord  W.)  O,  my  lord; 
here's  more  miracles  !  tlie  spirit  has  met  some 
armed  men,  and  they  are  all  tigliting  :  that's  right, 
that's  right ;  well  done,  my  boys;  d — they  have 
kill'd  the  ghost,  huzza. 

All.  Huz'/.a  !  huz/.a!  | 

Bar.  Egad,  that's  rare  news  ;  come,  let's  go  and 
see  what  it's  all  about.  I'll  lead  the  way,  do  you 
follow  me — hey — no,  Robert,  you  shall  go  first ; 
no,  no,  stop,  come  back  ;  we'll  all  go  together, 
and  then  we  can  take  care  of  one  anotlier. 

[_Exeunt,  alarmed. 

Scene  V. — An  Apartment  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Edward  and  Adela. 

Adela.  O  Edward!  I  am  frightened  to  death! 
it  was  an  unlucky  day  for  us  when  I  turned  fine 
lady,  and  nothing  but  unlucky  days  have  we  had 
ever  since. 

Ediu.  Lucky  or  unlucky,  T  fancy  there's  an  end 
of  them  now.  Bad  as  the  days  were,  I  wish  they 
were  to  come  over  again. 

Etiter  Baron. 

Bar.  O  dear,  O  dear,  they  are  all  at  it. 

Edw.  W  hat !  what  are  they  at  ■? 

Bar.  Why  fighting.  O  my  lady  Elinor,  why 
don't  you  order  your  soldiers  to  fall  on  1  O  how  I 
hate  a  man  that  will  not  fight. 

Adela.  What,  is  anybody  killed,  my  lord  1 

Bar.  Killed,  why  we  shall  all  be  killed,  men, 
women  and  children. 

Enter  LadV  ElinoR. 

Lady  E.  For  shame,  my  lord  ;  why  do  you 
stand  idle  here?  your  soldiers  call  on  you  to  head 
them  ; Where's  my  brother? 

Bar.  Your  brother,  why  what  signifies  your 
brother  :  why  they  are  thirty  thousand  strong. 

Lady  E.  T  mean  the  lord  de  Courcy.  lExit. 

Bar.  The  lord  de  Courcy  ?   why  an't  you — 

Adela.  O,  no,  indeed,  my  lord,  I  am  not ;  I  am 
quite  sick  of  passing  for  a  fine  lady. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser,  My  lord,  you  must  come  immediately,  they 
are  forcing  the  castle  gates  !  \_Exit. 

Bar.  Forcing  the  castle  gates  !  O  lord,  I  shall 
die  of  a  fright !  and  never  live  to  "to  be  kill'd. 

[^Exeunt. 
Scene  VI.— ^  Hall. 

Enter  EDWARD  and  Adela, 
Edw.   They  have  gained  the  citadel,  and   we 
shall  be  put  to  the  sword. 

Enter  De  Courcy,  Lord  William,  andKnights. 

De  Cour.  Once  more,  my  noble  friend,  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  success. 

Enter  Lady  Elinor,  Cicely,  and  Charles. 

Lady  E.  My  brother  ! 

De  Cour.  My  father  contracted  you  in  marriage 
to  the  young  Baron  of  Oakland  ;  I  present  him  to 


you,  I  deemed  him  my   enemy  till  I  knew  him  ;  it 
is  now  my  pride  to  call  him  my  friend. 

Lord  W.  This  is  a  more  valuable  present,  my 
lord,  than  the  life  you  gave  me,  when  overpowered 
by  your  soldiers  in  the  garden  you  still  thought  me 
your  enemy. 

Enter  the  BxROTi, between  two  armed  men. 

Bar.  O  dear,  spare  my  life,  and  I'll  agree  to  any 
terms. 

Adela.  (To  Lord  William.')  Then,  sir,  begging 
your  pardon  for  my  boldness,  I  suppose  you  are 
the  ghost  we  heard  of? 

Bar.  Yes,  and  you,  I  suppose  are  the  sham  lady 
Elinor  we  have  heard  of;  egad,  now  I  find  how 
things  are,  I  have  reason  to  be  in  a  passion. 

Lord  W.  You,  sir,  {to  the  Baron,)  have  a  right 
to  an  explanation;  I  scorn  to  owe  my  title  to  force. 
I  am  confirmed  by  my  sovereign  in  the  dignity  and 
estates  of  my  father  :  be  assured,  however,  that  I 
shall  be  ambitious  to  prove  myself  your  friend. 

Bar.  And  that's  an  ambition  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  gratify  you  in. 

Lord  W.  {To  Edio.  and  Adela.)  As  for  this 
young  couple,  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
of  adding  to  their  store  of  Hymen's  comforts. 

Edw.  Thank  you,  my  lord  ;  I  begin  to  be  much 
less  inclined  to  nobility  after  the  bustle  I  have 
seen  to-night,  and  I'm  fain  to  comfort  myself  with 
the  old  remark,  "that  a  title  cannot  bestow  hap- 
piness." 

Adda.  Yes,  but  I  can  though  ;  there  is  a  title  for 
which  I'd  give  up  all  others,  it  is  the  wife  of  my 
Edward. 

Lady  E.  My  fluttering  heart  cannot  express  the 
joy  it  feels  at  your  triumph.  {To  Lord  William.) 

Lord  W.  A  triumph  crowned  by  the  possession 
of  that  heart  which  now  approves  it. 

FINALE. 

The  banished  ills  of  heretofore 

A  t  happy  distance  viewing ; 
Of  the  past  we'll  think  no  more, 

While  future  bliss  jjursuing. 

When  engaged  in  pleasure's  chase. 

Never  look  behind  you ; 
Back  if  you  should  turn  your  face. 

Misfortune's  dust  may  blind  you. 

Lord  William  and  Lady  Elinor. 

Here  let  the  titled  wedded  pair, 
A  lesson  take  from  humble  life  ; 

Nor  in  the  lady  and  the  lord, 

Forget  the  husband,  and  the  wife. 

Ne'er  shall  tli  example  us  reprove. 

Whose  proudest  boast  shall  be  our  love. 

SESTETTO. 

The  present  hour  is  ever  ready, 

To  assume  a  smiling  face  ; 
If  to  wisdom's  counsels  steady, 
Pleasure's  precepts  you  embrace, 
Edward.  Tho'  no  more  I  am  a  lord. 

Give  my  love  but  this  reward. 
Rank  and  title  I  forego. 
Adela.       No,  my  Edward,  say  not  so. 

CHORUS. 

The  banished  ills,  Sfc. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  T. —  A  Chamber  in  Colonel  Oldboy's  house: 
ColonelOldboY  is  discovered  at  breakfast,  read- 
ing a  neivspapcr ;  at  a  little  distance  from  the  tea- 
table,  sits  Jenkins;  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
Diana,  loho  appears  plnyiiig  upon  a  harpsicord. 
A  Girl  attending, 

TRIO. 
Ah!   how  delightful  the  morning. 

How  stceet  are  the  prospects  it  yields ; 
Summer  luxuriant  adorning 

The  gardens,  the  groves,  and  the  fields. 
Be  grateful  to  the  season. 

Its pleas7tres  leVs  employ; 
Kind  nature  gives,  and  reason 

Permits  us  to  enjoy.  [Exit  Maid, 

Col.  Well  said  Dy,  thank  you  Dy.  This,  master 
Jenkins,  is  the  way  I  make  my  daughter  entertain 
me  every  morning  at  breakfast.  Come  here  and 
kiss  me,  you  slut;  come  here  and  kiss  me,  you 
baggage. 

Diti.  Lord,  papa,  you  call  one  such  names — 
Col.  A  fine  girl,  master  Jenkins;  a  devilish  fine 
girl !  she  has  got  my  eye  to  a  twinkle.  There's  fire 
for  yoa— spirit ! — I  design  to  marry  lier  to  a  duke  : 
how  much  money  do  you  think  a  duke  would  ex- 
pect with  such  a  wench  ? 

Jenk.  Why,  Colonel,  with  submission,  I  think  there 
is  no  occasion  to  go  out  of  our  own  country  here  ; 
we  have  never  a  duke  in  it,  I  believe,  but  we  have 
many  an  honest  gentleman,  who,  in  my  opinion, 
might  deserve  the  young  lady. 

Col.  So,  you  would  have  me  marry  Dy  to  a 
country  'squire,  eh  I  How  say  you  (o  tliis,  Dy? 
would  not  you  rather  be  married  to  a  duke  ? 

Dia.  So  my  husband's  a  rake,  papa,  I  don't  care 
what  he  is. 


Col.  A  rake!  you  d— d  confounded  little  bag- 
gage; why  you  would  not  wish  to  marry  a  rake, 
wou'd  you?  So  her  husband  is  a  rake,  she  does  not 
care  what  he  is  !  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Dia.  Well,  but  listen  to  me,  papa :  when  you 
go  out  with  your  gun,  do  you  take  any  pleasure  in 
shooting  the  poor  tame  ducks  and  chickens  in  your 
yard?  No,  the  partridge,  the  pheasant,  the  wood- 
cock, are  the  game  :  there  is  some  sport  in  bring- 
ing them  down,  because  they  are  wild ;  and  it  is 
just  tlie  same  with  an  husband  or  a  lover.  I  would 
not  waste  powder  and  shot,  to  wound  one  of  your 
sober,  pretty  behaved  gentlemen  ;  but  to  hit  a  liber- 
tine, extravagant,  madcap  fellow,  to  take  him  upon 
the  wing — 

Col.  Do  you  hear  her,  master  Jenkins  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

JenA.Well,  but,  good  Colonel,  what  do  you  say  to 
my  worthy  and  honourable  patron  here.  Sir  John 
Flowerdale?  He  has  an  estate  of  eight  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  as  well  paid  rents  as  arty  in  the 
kingdom,  and  but  one  only  daughter  to  enjoy  it ; 
and  3'et  he  is  willing,  you  see,  to  give  this  daugh- 
ter to  your  son. 

Dia.  Pray,  Mr.  Jenkins,  how  does  Miss  Clarissa 
and  our  university  friend,  Mr.  Lionel  1  That  is  the 
only  grave  young  man  I  ever  liked,  and  the  only 
handsome  one  I  ever  was  acquainted  with,  that  did 
not  make  love  to  me. 

Col.  Ay,  master  Jenkins,  who  is  this  Lionel! 
They  say  he  is  a  d — d,  witty,  knowing  fellow  ;  and 
egad,  I  think  him  well  enough  for  one  brought  up 
in  a  college. 

Jenk.  His  father  was  a  general  officer,  a  particu- 
lar friend  of  Sir  John's  ;  who,  like  many  more  brave 
men,  that  live  and  die  in  defending  their  country, 
left  little  else  than  honour  behind  him.  Sir  John 
sent  this  young  man,  at  his  own  expense,  to  Ox- 
ford ;  during  the  vacation,  he  is  come  to  pay  us  a 
21 
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visit,  and  Sir  John  intends  that  he  shall  shortly  take 
orders  for  a  very  considerable  benefice  in  the  gift 
of  the  family,  the  present  incumbent  of  which  is  an 
aged  man. 

Dia.  The  last  time  I  was  at  your  house,  he  was 
teaching  Miss  Clarissa  mathematics  and  philoso- 
phy. Lord,  what  a  strange  brain  I  have !  If  I  was 
to  sit  down  to  distract  myself  with  such  studies — 

Col.  Go,  hussy,  let  some  of  your  brother's  ras- 
cals inform  their  master  that  he  has  been  long 
enough  at  his  toilet ;  here  is  a  message  from  Sir 
John  Flowerdale.  You  a  brain  for  mathematics  in- 
deed !  We  shall  have  women  wanting  to  head  our 
re^ments  to-morrow  or  next  day. 

Din.  "Well,  papa,  and  suppose  we  did.  I  be- 
lieve, in  a  battle  of  the  sexes,  you  men  would 
hardly  get  the  better  of  us. 

SONG. 
To  rob  them  of  strength,  ivh^mnise  nature  thought  fit 

By  women  to  still  do  her  duty. 
Instead  of  a  sword  she  endu'dthem  with  wit. 

And  gave  them  a  shield  in  their  beauty. 
Sound,  sound,  then,  the  trumpet,  both  sexes  to  arms. 

Our  tyrants  at  once  and  protectors ! 
We  quickly  shall  see,  whether  courage  or  charms. 

Decide  for  the  Helens  or  Hectors.  [^Exit. 

Col.  Well,  master  Jenkins,  don't  you  think  now 
that  a  nobleman,  a  duke;  an  earl,  or  a  marquis,  might 


his  chamber  is  like  a  perfumer's  shop,  with  wash- 
balls,  pastes,  and  pomatum;  and,  do  you  know,  he 
had  the  impudence  to  tell  me  yesterday,  at  my  own 
table,  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  behave  myself? 

Jenk.  Pray,  Colonel,  how  does  my  lady  Mary  1 

Col.  What  my  wife  ?  in  the  old  way,  master 
Jenkins  ;  always  complaining  ;  ever  something  the 
matter  with  her  head,  or  her  back,  or  her  legs: 
but  we  have  had  the  devil  to  pay  lately — she  and  I 
did  not  speak  to  one  another  for  three  weeks. 

Jen.  How  so,  sir  1 

Col.  A  little  aflair  of  jealousy.  Yon  must  know 
my  game-keeper's  daughter  has  had  a  child,  and 
the  plaguy  baggage  takes  it  into  her  head  to  lay  it 
to  me.  Upon  my  soul,  it  is  a  fine  fat,  chubby  in- 
fant as  ever  I  set  my  eyes  on  :  I  have  sent  it  to 
nurse  ;  and,  between  yon  and  me,  I  believe  I  shall 
leave  it  a  fortune. 

Jenk.  Ah,  Colonel,  you  will  never  give  over. 

Col.  You  know  my  lady  has  a  pretty  vein  of 
poetry :  she  writ  me  an  heroic  epistle  upon  it, 
where  she  calls  me  her  dear,  false  Damon ;  so  I 
let  her  cry  a  little,  promised  to  do  so  no  more,  and 
now  we  are  as  good  friends  as  ever. 

Jenk.  Well,  Colonel,  I  must  take  my  leave ;  I 
have  delivered  my  message,  and  Sir  John  may 
expect  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to  dinner. 

Col.  Ay,  ay,  we'll  come — plague  o'  ceremony 
among  friends.    But  won't  you  stay  to  see  my  son  ; 


be  content  to  share  his  title?  I  say,  you  understand     I  have  sent  to  him,  and  suppose  he  will  be  here  as 


me — with  a  sweetener  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
pounds,  to  pay  off  mortgages?  Besides,  there  is  a 
prospect  of  my  whole  estate  ;  for  I  dare  swear,  her 
brother  will  never  have  any  children. 

Jenk.  I  should  be  concerned  at  that.  Colonel,  when 
there  are  two  such  fortunes  to  descend  to  his  heirs, 
as  your's  and  Sir  John  Flowerdale's. 

Col,  Why  look  you,  master  Jenkins  ;  Sir  John 
Flowerdale  is  an  honest  gentleman;  our  families 
are  nearly  related  ;  we  have  been  neighbours  time 
out  of  mind  ;  and  if  he  and  I  have  an  odd  dispute 
now  and  then,  it  is  not  for  want  of  a  cordial  esteem 
at  bottom.  He  is  going  to  marry  his  daughter  to 
my  son;  she  is  a  beautiful  girl,  an  elegant  girl,  a 
sensible  girl,  a  worthy  girl ;  and— a  word  in  your 
ear— d— n  me  if  I  an't  very  sorry  for  her. 
Jenk.  Sorry,  Colonel ! 

Col.  Ay — ^between  ourselves,  master  Jenkins,  my 
Jenk.  How  do  you  mean  ?  [son  won't  do. 

Col.  I  tell  you,  master  Jenkins,  he  won't  do- 
he  is  not  the  thing— a  prig.  At  sixteen  years  old; 
or  thereabouts,  he  was  a  bold,  sprightly  boy,  as 
you  should  see  in  a  thousand  ;  could  drink  his  pint 
of  port,  or  his  bottle  of  claret— now  he  mixes  all 
his  wine  with  water. 

Jenk.  Oh  !  if  that  be  his  only  fault.  Colonel,  he 
■will  ne'er  make  the  worse  husband,  I'll  answer 
for  it.  ^       .,. 

Col.  You  know  my  wife  is  a  woman  of  quality — 
I  was  prevailed  upon  to  send  him  to  be  brought  up 
by  her  brother,  lord  Jessamy,  who  had  no  children 
of  his  own,  and  promised  to  leave  him  an  estate  : 
he  has  got  the  estate  indeed,  but,  the  fellow  has 
taken  his  lordship's  name  for  it.  Now,  master 
Jenkins,  I  would  be  glad  to  know,  how  the  name  of 
Jessamy  is  better  than  that  of  Oldboy  1 

Jenk.  Well!  but.  Colonel,  it  is  allowed  on  all 
hands,  that  his  lordship  has  given  your  son  an  ex- 
cellent education. 

Col.  Psha  !  he  sent  him  to  the  university,  and  to 
travel,  forsooth  ;  but  what  of  that ;  I  was  abroad, 
and  at  the  university  myself,  and  never  a  rush  the 
better  for  either.  I  quarrelled  with  his  lordship 
about  six  years  before  his  death,  and  so  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  youth  went  on  ;  if  I 
had,  master  Jenkins,  I  would  no  more  have  suffer- 
ed him  to  be  made  such  a  monkey  of.  He  has  been 
in  my  house  but  three  days,  and  it  is  all  turned 
topsy-turvy  by  him  and  his  rascally  servants ;  then 


soon  as  his  valet-de-chambre  will  give  him  leave. 

Jenk,  There  is  no  occasion,  good  sir :  present  my 
humble  respects,  that's  all. 

Col,  Well  but,  zounds !  Jenkins,  you  must  not 
go  till  you  drink  something  ;  let  you  and  I  have  a 
bottle  of  hock. 

Jenk.  Not  for  the  world.  Colonel ;  I  never  touch 
anything  strong  in  the  morning. 

Col.  Never  touch  anything  strong!  Why  one 
bottle  won't  hurt  you,  man,  this  is  old,  and  as  mild 
as  milk. 

Jenk.  Well,  but,  Colonel,  pray  excuse  me. 

SONG. 

To  tell  you  the  truth, 
In  the  days  of  my  youth. 

As  mirth  and  nature  bid, 
I  lik^d  a  glass. 
And  I  lov'd  a  lass. 

And  I  did  as  yoimkers  did. 
But  now  I  am  old, 
With  grief  be  it  told, 

I  must  those  freaks  forbear 
At  sixty-three, 
'Twixt  you  and  me, 

A  man  grows  worse  for  wear.         [^Exit. 

Enter  M.R.  Jessamy,  Lady  Mary  Oldboy 
and  Maid. 

Lady  M.  Shut  the  door  ;  why  don't  you  shut  the 
door  there  ?  Have  you  a  mind"  I  should  catch  my 
death  1  This  house  is  absolutely  the  cave  of  iEolus ; 
one  had  as  good  live  on  the  eddy-stone,  or  in  a 
windmill. 

Mr.  Jes.  I  thought  they  told  your  ladyship  tliat 
there  was  a  messenger  here  from  Sir  John  Flower 
dale. 

Col.  Well,  sir,  and  so  there  was ;  but  he  had 
not  patience  to  wait  upon  your  curling-irons.  Mr. 
Jenkins  was  here.  Sir  John  Flowerdale's  steward, 
who  has  lived  in  the  family  these  forty  years. 

Mr.  Jes.  And  pray,  sir,  might  not  Sir  John 
Flowerdale  have  come  himself:  if  he  had  been  ac^ 
quaintedwith  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  he  would 
have  known  that  I  ought  to  have  been  visited. 

Lady  M.  Upon  my  word,  Colonel,  this  is  a 
solecism. 

Col.  'Sblood,  my  lady,  it's  none.  Sir  John 
Flowerdale  came  but  last  night  from  his  sister  s 
seat  in  the  west,  and  is  a  little  out  of  order.    But 
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I  suppose  he  thinks  he  onght  to  appear  before  him 
with  his  daughter  in  one  hand,  and  his  rent-roll  in 
the  other,  and  cry,  "  Sir,  pray  do  me  the  favour  to 
accept  them."  [say — 

Ladi/  M,  Nay,  but,  Mr.  Oldboy,  permit  me  to 

Col.  He  need  not  give  himself  so  many  aflected 
airs  ;  I  think  it's  very  well  if  he  gets  such  a  girl  for 
going  for  :  she's  one  of  the  handsomest  and  richest 
in  this  country,  and  more  than  he  deserves. 

Mr.  Jes.  That's  an  exceeding  fine  china  jar  your 
ladyship  has  got  in  the  next  room  ;  I  saw  the  fellow 
of  it  the  other  day  at  Williams's,  and  will  send  to 
my  agent  to  purchase  it:  it  is  the  true  matchless 
old  blue  and  white.  Lady  Betty  Barebones  has  a 
couple  that  she  gave  an  hundred  guineas  for,  on 
board  an  Indiaman;  but  she  reckons  tbem  at  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  on  account  of  half  a  dozen 
plates,  four  nankeen  beakers,  and  a  couple  of 
shaking  mandarins,  that  the  custom-house  officer 
took  from  under  her  petticoats. 

Col.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of  this?  He's 
chattering  about  old  china,  while  I  am  talking  to 
him  of  a  fine  girl.  I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Jessamy, 
since  that's  the  name  you  choose  to  be  called  by,  I 
have  a  good  mind  to  knock  you  down. 

Mr.  Jes.  Knock  me  down.  Colonel !  What  do 
you  mean  1  I  must  tell  j'ou,  sir,  this  is  a  language 
to  which  I  have  not  been  accustomed  ;  and,  if  you 
think  proper  to  continue  to  repeat  it,  I  shall  be 
under  the  necessity  of  quitting  your  house. 

Col.  Quitting  my  house  ? 

Mr.  Jes.  Yes,  sir,  incontinently. 

Col.  Why,  sir,  am  not  I  your  father,  sir ;  and 
have  I  not  a  right  to  talk  to  you  as  I  like?  I  will, 
sirrah.  But,  perhaps,  I  mayn't  be  your  father,  and 
I  hope  not. 

Lady  M.  Heavens  and  earth,  Mr.  Oldboy  ! 

Col.  What's  the  matter,  madam ;  I  mean,  ma- 
dam, that  he  might  have  been  changed  at  nurse, 
madam — and  I  believe  he  was. 

Mr.  Jes.  Huh!  huh!  huh! 

Col.  Do  you  laugh  at  me,  yon  saucy  jackanapes  ! 

Lady  M.  Who's  there? — Somebody  bring  me  a 
chair.  Really,  Mr.  Oldboy,  you  throw  my  weakly 
frame  into  such  repeated  convulsions.  But  I  see 
your  aim  ;  you  want  to  lay  me  in  my  grave,  and 
you  will  very  soon  have  that  satisfaction. 

Col.  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  him. 

Lady  M,  Open  that  window,  give  me  air,  or  I 
shall  faint. 

Mr.  Jes.  Hold,  hold,  let  me  tie  a  handkerchief 
about  my  neck  first.  This  cursed  sharp  north- 
wind — Antoine,  bring  down  my  muflf. 

Col.  Ay,  do,  and  his  great  coat. 

Enter  Antoine,  ivith  great  coat  and  muff. 

LadyM.Marg'ret,  some  hartshorn.  \^Exit  An- 
toine.^ My  dear  Mr.  Oldboy,  why  will  you  fly 
oat  in  this  way,  when  you  know  how  it  shocks 
my  tender  nerves  ?  •  [mad. 

Col.  'Sblood,  madam,  it's  enough  to  make  a  man 

Lady  M.  Hartshorn  !  hartshorn  ! 
Enter  Maid. 

Mr.  Jes.  Colonel ! 

Col.  Do  j'ou  hear  the  puppy  ?  [question  ? 

Mr.  Jes.  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  ask  one 

Col.  I  don't  know  whether  I  will  or  not. 

Mr.  Jes.  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  that's  all, 
what  single  circumstance  in  mv  conduct,  carriage, 
or  figure,  you  can  possibly  find  fault  with — per- 
haps I  may  be  brought  to  reform.  Pr'ythee  let  me 
hear  from  your  own  mouth  ;  then,  seriously,  what  it 
is  you  do  like,  and  what  it  is  you  do  not  like. 

Col.  Hum  ! 

Mr.  Jes.  Be  ingenuous  ;   speak,  and  spare  not. 

Col.  You  would  know  ? 

SONG. 
Zounds,  sir!  then  I'll  tell  you  without  any  jest, 
The  thing  of  all  things,  tvhtch  I  hate  and  detest ; 


A  coxcomb,  afopi 
A  dainty  milk-sop, 
Who,  egsenc'd  and  dizen'dfrom  bottom  to  lop. 
Looks  just  like  a  doll  for  a  milliner'' s  shop  : 
A  thing  full  of  prate, 
A  nd  pride  and  conceit ; 
All  fashion,  no  weight; 
Who  shrugs  and  takes  snuff, 
And  carries  a  muff; 
A  minikin. 
Finicking, 
French  potcder  d-puff : 
And  now,  sir,  I  fancy,  I've  told  you  enough.    [Exit, 
Mr.  Jes.  What's  the  matter  with  the  Colonel, 
madam  ;  does  your  ladyship  know? 

Lady.  M.  Heiglio  !  don't  be  surprised,  my  dear ; 
it  was  the  same  thing  with  my  late  dear  brother. 
Lord  Jessamy ;  they  never  could  agree  :  that  good- 
natured,  friendly  soul,  knowing  the  delicacy  of  my 
constitution,  has  often  said,  "  sister  Mary,  I  pity 
you."  Not  but  your  father  has  good  qualities,  and 
I  assure  you  I  remember  him  a  very  fine  gentle- 
man himself.  When  he  first  paid  his  addresses  to 
me,  he  was  called  agreeable  Jack  Oldboy,  though 
I  married  him  without  the  consent  of  your  noble 
grandfather. 

Mr.  Jes.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  proud  of  me  ;  I 
believe  there's  many  a  duke,  nay  prince,  who 
would  esteem  themselves  happy  in  having  such 
a  son. 

Lady  M,  Y'es,  my  dear ;  but  your  sister  was 
always  your  father's  favourite  :  he  intends  to  give 
her  a  prodigious  fortune,  and  sets  his  heart  upoa 
seeing  her  a  woman  of  quality. 

Mr.  Jes.  He  should  wish  to  see  her  look  a  little 
like  a  gentlewoman  first.  When  she  was  in 
London,  last  winter,  I  am  told  she  was  taken 
notice  of  by  a  few  men ;  but  she  wants  air, 
manner — 

Lady  M.  And  has  not  a  bit  of  the  genius  of  our 
family ;  and  I  never  knew  a  woman  of  it  but 
herself  without.  I  have  tried  her ;  about  three 
years  ago  I  set  her  to  translate  a  little  French 
song;  I  found  she  had  not  even  an  idea  of  versifi- 
cation, and  she  put  down  love  and  joy  for  rhyme, 
so  I  gave  her  over. 

Mr.  Jes.  Why,  indeed,  she  appears  to  have 
more  of  the  Thalestris  than  the  Sappho  about  her. 
Lady  M.  Well,  my  dear,  I  must  go  and  dress 
myself;  though,  I  protest,  I  am  fitter  for  my  bed 
than  my  coach.  And  condescend  to  the  Colonel 
a  little ;  do,  my  dear,  if  it  be  only  to  oblige  your 
mamma.  [^Exit, 

Mr.  Jes.  Let  me  consider  ;  I  am  going  to  visit 
a  country  baronet  here,  who  would  fain  prevail 
upon  me  to  marry  his  daughter  ;  the  old  gentleman 
has  heard  of  my  parts  and  understanding,  miss  of 
my  figure  and  address.  But,  suppose  I  should 
not  like  her  when  I  see  her?  Why,  positively, 
then  I  will  not  have  her ;  the  treaty's  at  an  end, 
and  sans  compliment,  we  break  up  the  congress. 
But,  won't  that  be  cruel,  after  having  sulfered 
her  to  flatter  herself  with  hopes,  and  shewing 
myself  to  her.  She's  a  strange  dowdy,  I  dare 
believe ;  however,  she  brings  provision  with  her 
for  a  separate  maintenance.  Antoine,  appretez  la 
toilet.  I  am  going  to  spend  a  cursed  day  ;  that  I 
perceive  already;  I  wish  it  was  over,  I  dread  it 
as  much  as  a  general  election.  \^Exit, 

Scene  II. — A  Study  in  Sir  John  Flowerdale's  house. 
Enter  CLARISSA. 
SONG. 
Immortal  j  oxers  protect  me. 
Assist,  support,  direct  me; 
»       Relieve  a  heart  opprest. 
Ah!  ichy  this  palpitation  ? 
Cease  busy  perturbation. 
And  let  me,  let  me  rest. 
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[.Act  I. 


Enter  Jennv. 
Jen,  My  dear  lady,  what  ails  you? 
67a.  Nothing,  Jenny,  nothing. 
Jen.  Pardon  me,  madam,  there  is  something  ails 
you  indeed.    Lord,  what  signiQes  all  the  grandeur 
and  riches  in  this  world,  if  they  can't  procure  one 
content.     I  am  sure  it  vexes  me  to  the  heart,  so  it 
does,    to  see  such  a  dear,  sweet,   worthy  young 
lady,  as  you  are,  pining  yourself  to  death. 

Cla.  Jenny,  you  are  a  good  girl,  and  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  feeling  so  much  on  my 
account ;  but,  in  a  little  time,  I  hope  I  shall  be 
easier. 

Jen.  Why,  now,  here  to-day,  madam,  for  sartain 
you  ought  to  be  merry  to-day,  when  there's  a  tine 
gentleman  coming  to  court  you;  but,  if  you  like 
any  one  else  better,  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  had  him, 
with  all  my  soul. 

Cla.  Suppose,  Jenny,  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
like  a  man  without  my  father's  approbation,  would 
you  wish  me  married  to  him? 

Jen.  I  wish  you  married  to  any  one,   madam, 
that  could  make  you  happy. 
Cla.  Heigho! 

Jen.  Madam,  madam !  yonder's  Sir  John  and 
Mr.  Lionel  on  the  terrace ;  I  believe  they  are 
coming  up  here.  Poor,  dear  Mr.  Lionel,  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  over  great  spirits  either.  To  be 
sure,  madam,  it's  no  business  of  mine  ;  but,  I 
believe,  if  the  truth  was  known,  there  are  those 
in  the  house  who  would  give  more  than  ever  I 
shall  be  worth,  or  any  the  likes  of  me,  to  prevent 
the  marriage  of  a  sartain  person  that  shall  be 
nameless. 

Cla.  Whatdo  you  mean?  I  don't  understand  you. 
Jen.  I  hope  you  are  not  angry,  madam  ? 
Cla.  Ah  !  Jenny — 

Jen.  Lauk,  madam,  do  you  think,  when  Mr. 
Lionel's  a  clergyman,  he'll  be  obliged  to  cut  off 
his  hair?  I'm  sure,  it  will  be  a  thousand  pities  ; 
and  your  great  pudding-sleeves'.  Lord!  they'll 
quite  spoil  his  shape,  and  the  fall  of  his  shoulders. 
Well,  madam,  if  1  was  a  lady  of  large  fortune,  I'll 
be  hanged  if  Mr.  Lionel  should  be  a  parson,  if  I 
could  help  it. 

Cla.  I'm  going  into  my  dressing-room.  It 
seems,  then,  Mr.  Lionel  is  a  great  favourite  of 
your's  ;  but  pray,  Jenny,  have  a  care  how  you  talk 
in  this  manner  to  any  one  else. 

Jen.  Me  talk,  madam !  I  thought  you  knew  me 
hatter  ;  and,  my  dear  lady,  keep  up  your  spirits. 
Fm  sure  I  have  dressed  you  to-day  as  uice  as 
bands  and  pins  can  make  you. 

SONG, 
I'm  hut  a  poor  servant,  'tis  true,  ma'am; 
But  was  I  a  lady,  like  you,  ma'am. 

In  grief  would  I  sit?  the  dickens  a  bit; 
No,  faith,  I  would  search  the  world  thro,  ma'am, 

To  find  what  my  liking  could  hit. 

Set  in  case  a  young  man. 

In  my  fancy  there  ran  ; 
It  might  anger  my  friends  and  relations: 

But,  if  I  lutd  regard. 

It  should  go  very  hard. 
Or  I'd  follow  my  own  inclinations.  \_Exeunt. 

Enter  Sir  John  Flowerdale  and  Lionel. 

Sir  J.  Indeed,  Lionel,  I  will  not  hear  of  it. 
"What!  to  run  from  us  all  of  a  sudden,  this  way; 
and  at  such  a  time  too  ;  the  eve  of  my  daughter's 
wedding,  as  I  ma}'  call  it ;  when  your  company 
jnust  be  doubly  agreeable,  as  well  as  necessary  to 
us?  I  am  sure  you  have  no  studies  at  present 
that  require  your  attendance  at  Oxford  ;  I  must, 
therefore,  insist  on  your  putting  such  thoughts  out 
of  your  head. 

Lio.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  have  been  so  long 
from  the  university,  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  think 


of  returning.  It  is  true,  I  have  no  absolute  studies  ; 
but  really,  sir,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  if  you  will 
give  me  leave  to  go. 

Sir  J.  Come,  come,  my  dear  Lionel,  I  have  for 
some  time  observed  a  more  than  ordinary  gravity 
growing  upon  you,  and  I  am  not  to  learn  the 
reason  of  it ;  1  know,  to  minds  serious,  and  well 
incliaed,  like  your's,  the  sacred  functions  you  are 
about  to  embrace — 

Lio.  Dear  sir,  your  goodness  to  me,  of  every 
kind,  is  so  unmerited.  Your  condescension,  your 
friendly  attentions  ;  in  short,  sir,  I  want  words  to 
express  my  sense  of  obligations. 

Sir  J.  Fie,  fie !  no  more  of  them.  By  my  last 
letters,  I  find  that  my  old  friend,  the  rector,  still 
continues  in  good  health,  considering  bis  advanced 
years.  You  may  imagine  I  am  far  from  desiring 
the  death  of  so  worthy  and  pious  a  man ;  yet,  1 
must  own,  at  this  time,  I  could  wish  you  were  in 
orders,  as  you  might  then  perform  the  ceremony 
of  my  daughter's  marriage,  which  would  give  me  a 
secret  satisfaction. 

Lio.  No  doubt,  sir;  any  office  in  my  power,  that 
could  be  instrumental  to  the  happiness  of  any  in 
your  family,  I  should  perform  with  pleasure. 

Sir  J,  Why,  really,  Lionel,  from  the  character 
of  her  intended  husband,  I  have  no  room  to  doubt, 
but  this  match  will  make  Clarissa  perfectly  happy ; 
to  be  sure,  the  alliance  is  the  most  eligible  for 
both  families. 

Lio.  If  the  gentleman  is  sensible  of  his  happi- 
ness in  the  alliance,  sir. 

Sir  J.  The  fondness  of  a  father  is  always  sus- 
pected of  partiality  ;  yet,  I  believe,  I  may  venture 
to  say,  that  few  young  women  will  be  found  more 
unexceptionable  than  my  daughter :  her  person  is 
agreeable,  her  temper  sweet,  her  "understanding 
good ;  and,  with  the  obligations  she  has  to  your 
instructions — 

Lio.  You  do  my  endeavours  too  much  honour, 
sir.  I  have  been  able  to  add  nothing  to  Mis.s 
Flowerdale's  accomplishments,  but  a  little  know- 
ledge in  matters  of  small  importance  to  a  mind  al- 
ready .so  well  improved. 

Sir  J.  I  don't  think  so  ;  a  little  knowledge,  even 
in  those  matters,  is  necessary  for  a  woman,  in 
whom,  I  am  far  from  considering  ignorance  as  a 
desirable  characteristic :  when  intelligence  is  not 
attended  with  impertinent  aflectation,  it  teaches 
them  to  judge  with  precision,  and  gives  them  a  de- 
degree  of  solidity  necessary  for  the  companion  of  a 
sensible  man.  [ing  for  you,  sir. 

Lio.  Yonder's  Mr.  Jenkins ;  I  fancy  he's  look- 
Sir  J.  I  see  him  ;  he's  come  back  from  Colonel 
Oldboy's  :  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  him ;  and 
will  return  to  you  again  in  a  minute.  [^Exit, 

Lio.  To  be  a  burthen  to  one's  self,  to  wage  con- 
tinual war  with  one's  own  passions,  forced  to  com- 
bat, unable  to  overcome !  But  see,  she  appears, 
whose  presence  turns  all  my  sufferings  into  trans- 
port, and  makes  even  misery  itself  delightful. 

Eyiter  Clarissa. 
Perhaps,    madam,  you    are  not  at  leisure  now; 
otherwise,  if  you  thought  proper,  we  would   re- 
sume the  subject  we  were  upon  yesterday. 

Cla.  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  give  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble. 

Lio.  Madam,  you  give  me  no  trouble  :  I  should 
think  every  hour  of  my  life  happily  employed  in 
your  service  ;  and  as  this  is  probably  the  last  time 
I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  attending  you  upon 
the  same  occasion — 

Cli.  Upon  ray  word,  Mr.  Lionel,  I  think  myself 
extremely  obliged  to  you  ;  and  shall  ever  consider 
the  enjoyment  of  your  friendship — 

Lio.  iVly  friendship,  madam,  can  be  of  little  mo- 
ment to  you  ;  but  if  the  most  perfect  adoration,  if 
the  warmest  wishes  for  your  felicity,  though  I 
should  never  be  witness   of  it ;  if  these,  madam 
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can  have  any  merit  to  continue  in  your  remem- 
brance, a  man  once  honoured  with  a  share  of  your 
esteem — 

Cla.  Hold,  sir — I  think  I  hear  somebody. 
Lio.  If  you  please,  madam,  we  will  resume  our 
studies.     {They  sit.)     Have  you  looked   at   the 
'book  I  left  you  yesterday  1 

Cla,  Really,  sir,  I  have  been  so  much  disturbed 
in  my  thoughts  for  these  two  or  three  days  past, 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  look  at  anythino;. 

Lio.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  madam ;  I  hope 
there  was  nothing-  particular  to  disturb  you.  The 
care  Sir  John  takes  to  dispose  of  your  hand  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  your  birth  and  fortune? 

Cla.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  own  I  am  disturbed  ; 

I  own  I   am  uneasy;  there  is  something  weighs 

upon  my  heart,  which  I  would  fain  disclose. 

Lio.  Upon  your  heart,  madam  ?  did  you  say  your 

Cla.  I  did,  sir— I—  Lheart  ? 

jBnfer  Jenny. 

Jen.  Madam  !  madam !  here's  a  coach  and  six 
driving  up  the  avenue:  it's  Colonel  Oldboy's  fa- 
mily; and,  I  believe,  the  gentleman  is  in  it  that's 
coming  to  court  you.  Lord,  I  must  run  and  have 
a  peep  at  him  out  of  the  window.  ^Exit. 

Lio.  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave. 

Cla.  Why  so,  sir"?  Bless  me,  Mr.  Lionel !  what's 
the  matter?     You  turn  pale. 

Lio.  Madam  ! 

Cla.  Pray  speak  tome,  sir;  you  tremble.  Tell 
me  the  cause  of  this  sudden  change.  How  are 
jou  1    Where's  yonr  disorder  ? 

Lio.  Oh,  fortune  !  fortune ! 

SONG. 

Fou  asic  me  in  vain, 

Of  mhfct  ills  I  complain. 
Where  harbours  the  torment  I  find; 

In  my  head,  in  my  heart, 

It  invades  ev'ry  part. 
And  subdues  both  my  body  and  mind. 

Each  effort  I  try, 

JEv'ry  med'cine  apply. 
The  pangs  of  my  soul  to  appease  ; 

But  doom'd  to  endure. 

What  I  mean  for  a  cure. 
Turns  poison,  and  feeds  the  disease.  \_Exit. 

Enter  Diana. 

Dia.  My  dear  Clarissa,  I'm  glad  I  have  found 
you  alone.  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  let  any  one 
break  in  upon  us  ;  and  give  me  leave  to  sit  down 
^ith  you  a  little.  I  am  in  such  a  tremour,  such  a 
panic — 

C/a.  Mercy  on  us,  what  has  happened? 

Dia.  You  may  remember  I  told  you,  that  when 
I  was  last  winter  in  London,  I  was  followed  by  an 
ftdious  fellow,  one  Harman :  I  can't  say  but  the 
wretch  pleased  me,  though  he  is  but  a  younger 
brother,  and  not  worth  sixpence;  and,  in  short, 
when  I  was  leaving  town,  I  promised  to  corres- 
jond  with  him. 

Cla.  Do  you  think  that  was  prudent  1 

Dia.  Madness  !  But  this  is  not  the  worst ;  for 
what  do  yon  think  1  the  creature  had  the  assurance 

write  to  me  about  three  weeks  ago,  desiring 
(lermission  to  come  down  and  spend  the  summer 

Cla.  At  your  father's?  [at  my  father's. 

Diet.  Ay,  who  never  saw  him,  knows  nothing 
jf  him,  and  would  as  soon  consent  to  my  marrying 
1  horse-jockey.  He  told  me  a  long  story  of  some 
ale  he  intended  to  invent,  to  make  my  father  re- 
ieive  him  as  an  indiflerent  person  ;  and  some  gen- 
leman  in  London,  he  said,  would  procure  him  a 
etter  that  should  give  it  a  face  ;  and  he  longed  to 
>ee  me  so,  he  said  he  could  not  live  without  it ; 
ind  if  he  could  be  permitted  but  to  spend  a  week 
iVith  me — 

Cla.  Well,  and  what  answer  did  you  make? 


Dia.  Oh  1  abused  him,  and  refused  to  listen  to 
any  such  thing ;  but — I  vow  I  tremble  while  I  tell 
it  you— just  before  we  left  our  house,  the  impudent 
monster  arrived  there,  attended  by  a  couple  of 
servants,  and  is  now  actually  coming  here  with  my 
father. 

Cla.  Upon  my  word,  this  is  a  dreadful  thing. 

Dia.  Dreadful,  my  dear  !  I  happened  to  be  at 
the  window  as  he  came  into  the  court,  and  I  de- 
clare I  had  like  to  have  fainted  away. 

Cla.  Well,  Diana,  with  regard  to  your  affair,  I 
think  you  must  find  some  method  of  iinniediately 
informing  this  gentleman,  that  you  consider  the 
outrage  he  has  committed  against  you  in  the  most 
heinous  light,  and  insist  upon  his  going  away  di- 
rectly. 

Dia.  Wh^,  I  believe  that  will  be  the  best  way  ; 
but  then  hell  be  begging  my  pardon,  and  asking 
to  stay. 

Cla.  Why  then  you  must  tell  him  positively  you 
won't  consent  to  it ;  and  if  he  persists  in  so  extra- 
vagant  a  design,    tell  him  you'll  never  see  him 
again  as  long  as  you  live. 
Dia.  Must  I  tell  him  so  ? 

SONG. 

For  my  heart  beats  so  pit-fat  throbbing. 
For  my  heart  beats  whene'er  he's  nigh  ; 

Then  when  he  sues, 

Can  I  refuse 

To  hear  him  plead? — 

Not  I  indeed, 
For  my  heart,  ^c. 

When  he  softlt/  sighs. 

And  I  meet  his  eyes, 
So  well  their  meaning's  understood; 

Cou'd  I  bid  him  go  ? 

Ah!  no,  no,  no, 
I'm  sure  I  could  not  if  I  would. 
For  my  heart,  ^c. 

How  oft  have  I  try'd, 
With  our  sex's  pride. 
And  scorn  his  love  to  treat; 
But  again  and  again, 
I  have  found  'twas  in  vain. 
He  talks  so  when  we  meet. 
Tho'  my  heart,  Sfc.  lExit. 

Cla.  How  easy  to  direct  the  conduct  of  others  ; 
how  hard  to  regulate  our  own.     I   can  give  my 
friend  advice,  while  I  am  conscious  of  the  same 
indiscretions  in  myself.    Yet  is  it  criminal  to  know 
the  most  worthy,  most  amiable  man  in  the  world, 
and  not  to  be  insensible  to  his  merit  ?     But  my  fa- 
ther, the  kindest,  best  of  fathers— will  he  approve 
the  choice  I  have  made?     Nay,  has  he  not  made 
another  choice  for  me  1     And,  after  all,  how  can  I 
be  sure  that  the  man  I  love,  loves  me  again?     He 
never  told  me  so ;  but  his  looks,  his  actions,  his 
present  anxiety,  sufficiently  declare  whatliis  deli- 
cacy, his  generosity,  will  not  suffer  him  to  utter. 
SONG. 
Ye  gloomy  thoughts,  ye  fears  perverse. 
Like  sullen  vapours  all  disperse. 
And  scatter  in  the  wind. 

Delusive  phantoms,  brood  of  night. 
No  more  my  sickly  fancy  fright. 
No  more  my  reason  blind. 

'Tis  done  ;  I  feel  my  soul  releas'd; 
The  visions  fly,  the  mists  are  chas'd. 
Nor  leave  a  cloud  behind.  [Exit. 

Scene  III — A  side  View  of  Sir  John  Flowerdale'a 

house, 

Harman  enters  with  Colonel  Oldboy. 

Col.  WelJ,  and  how  does  my  old  friend,  Dick 

Rantum,  do?    I  have  not  seen  him  these  twelve 

years:  he  was  an  honest,  worthy  fellow   as  eve^ 
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breathed  •  I  remember  he  kept  a  eirl  in  London,  i  hair,  and  the  fri&sure  as  flat  as  the  fore-top  of  an 

and  was  cursedly  plagued  by  his  wife's  relations.       "" '"  -'—'-  •    —' *-  —■ ' "* 

Hur.  Sir  Richard  was  always  a  man  of  spirit, 
Colonel.  _  ,  .  ,  , 

Col.  Bat  as  to  this  business  of  your  s,  which  he 
tells  me  of  in  his  letter — I  don't  see  much  in  it : 
an  affair  with  a  citizen's  daughter — pinked  her  bro- 
ther in  a  duel. — Is  the  fellow  likely  to  die  l 

Har.  Why,  sir,  we  hope  not ;  but  as  the  inatter 
is  dubious,  and  will  probably  make  some  noise,  I 
thought  it  was  better  to  be  for  a  little  time  out  of 
the  way  ;  when  hearing  my  case,  Sir  Richard  Ran- 
tum  mentioned  you;  he  said,  he  was  sure  you 
■would  permit  me  to  remain  at  your  house  for  a  few 
days,  and  offered  me  a  recommendation. 

Col.  And  there's  likely  to  be  a  brat  in  the  case  ; 
and  the  girl's  friends  are  in  business. — I'll  tell  you 
what  will  be  the  consequence,  then,  tliey  will  be 
for  going  to  law  with  you  for  a  maintenance  ;  but 
no  matter,  I'll  take  the  affair  in  hand  for  you ; 
make  me  your  solicitor ;  and,  if  yon  are  obliged 
to  pay  for  a  single  spoonful  of  pap,  I'll  be  content 
to  father  all  the  children  in  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
Har.  You  are  very  kind,  sir. 
Col.  But  hold  ; — hark  you !  yon  say  there's  mo- 
ney to  be  had;  suppose  yon  were  to  marry  the 
wench  1 

Har.  Do  you  think,  sir,   that  would  be  so  right 
after  what  has    happened"?      Besides,    there's  a 
strong  objection  ;^to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  ho- 
nourably in  love  in  another  place. 
Col.  Oh  !  you  are. 

Har.  Yes,  sir,  but  there  are  obstacles — a  fa- 
ther :  in  short,  sir,  the  mistress  of  my  heart  lives 
in  this  very  county,  which  makes  even  my  present 
situation  a  little  irksome. 

Col.  In  this  county  1  Zonnds !  then  I  am  sure  I 
am  acquainted  with  her,  and  the  first  letter  of  her 
name  is —  [reasons — 

Har.  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  have  some  particular 
Col.  But  look  who  comes  yonder  ; — ha,  ha,  ha  I 
my  son,  picking  his  steps  like  a  dancing-master. 
Pr'ythee,  Harman,  go  into  the  house,  and  let  my 
•wife  and  daughter  know  we  are  come,  while  I  go 
and  have  some  sport  with  him  ;  they  will  introduce 
you  to  Sir  John  Flowerdale. 

Har.  Then,  sir,  I'll  take  the  liberty — 
Col.  But,  d'ye  hear,  I  must  have  a  little  more 
discourse  with  you  about  this  girl ;  perhaps  she's 
a  neighbour  of  mine,  and  I  may  be  of  service  to 
you. 

Har.  Well,  remember,  Colonel,  I  shall  try  your 
friendship. 

SONG. 
Indulgent  pow'rs,  if  ever 

You  mark'd  a  tender  vow, 
O  bend  in  kind  compassion. 
And  hear  a  lover  now. 


attorney's  clerk  :  get  your  comb  And  pomatum  ; 
you  must  borrow  some  powder.  I  suppose  there's 
such  a  thing  as  a  dressiug-room  in  the  house? 

Cul.  Ay,  and  a  cellar  too,  I  hope,  for  I  want  a 
glass  of  wine  cursedly.  But  hold!  hold!  Frank, 
where  are  yon  going"!  Stay,  and  pay  your  devoirs 
here,  if  yon  please ;  I  see  there's  somebody  coming 
out  to  welcome  us. 

jEnfer  Lionel,  Diana,  ant/ Clarissa. 

Lio.  Colonel,  your  most  obedient.  Sir  John  is 
walking  with  my  lady  in  the  garden,  and  has  com- 
missioned me  to  receive  you. 

Col.  Mr.  Lionel,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you; 
come  here,  Frank  ; — this  is  my  son,  sir. 

Lio.  Sir,  I  am  exceedingly  proud  to — 

Mr.  Jes.  Can't  you  get  the  powder,  then? 

Col.  Miss  Clary,  my  little  5liss  Clary,  give  me 
a  kiss  my  dear — as  handsome  as  an  angel,  by  hea- 
vens. Frank,  why  don't  you  come  here  1  this  is 
Miss  Flowerdale. 

Dia.  Oh  heavens,  Clarissa !  just  as  I  said,  that 
impudent  devil  is  come  here  with  my  father. 

Mr.  Jes.  Hadn't  we  better  go  into  the  house? 

QUINTETTO. 

Mr.  Jes.  To  be  made  in  such  a  pickle ! 

Will  you  please  to  lead  the  way,  sir? 

No,  but,  if  you  please,  you  may  sir. 

For  precedence  none  will  stickle. 

Brother,  no  politeness  ?  bless  me  ! 

Will  you  not  your  hand  bestow? 

Lead  the  lady. 

Don't  distress  me  ; 

Dear  Diana,  let  him  go, 
Mr.  Jes.  Ma' am  permit  me. 
Col. 


Col. 
Dia. 


Cla. 


Lio. 
and 

Cla. 

Col. 


AH 


For  titles,  toealth,  and  honours, 

While  others  crowd  your  shrine  ; 
I  ask  this  only  blessing. 

Let  her  I  love  be  mine.        [^Exit  Har. 
JEnfer  Mr.  Jessamy  and  several  ^Servants. 
Col.  Why,  zounds!  one  would  think  yon  had 
never  put  your  feet  to  the  ground  before  ;   you 
make  as  much  work  about  walking  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  as  if  you  had  gone  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
Mr.  Jes.  Colonel,  you  have  used  me  extremely 
ill,   to  drag  me   through  the   dirty  roads  in  this 
manner ;  yon  told  me  the  way  was  all  over  a  bowl- 
ing-green ;  only  see  what  a  condition  I  am  in._ 

Col.  Why,  how  did  I  know  the  roads  were  dirty? 
Is  that  my  fault?  Besides,  we  mistook  the  way. 
Zounds !  man,  your  legs  will  be  never  the  worse 
when  they  are  brushed  a  little. 

Mr,  Jes.  Antoine!  have  you  sent  La  Roque  for 
the  shoes  and  stockings  ?  Give  me  the  glass  out 
of  your  pocket — not  a  dust  of  powder  left  in  my 


Smoke  the  beau. 
Cruel  must  J,  can  I  bear; 
Oh  adverse  stars! 

Oh  fate  severe! 
Beset,  tormented. 
Each  hope  prevented. 
None  but  the  brave  deserve  thefmr. 
Come  ma'am  let  me  lead  you  : 
Now,  sir,  I  precede  you. 
Lovers  must  ill  usage  bear. 
Oh  adverse  stars!  oh  fate  severe! 
None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 

[^Exeunt, 
ACT  II. 
Scene  I. — A  Hall  iti  Sir  John  Flowerdale' s  house, 
with  the  view  of  a  grand  stair-case,  through  an  arch. 
Enter  Lionel,  foUotved  by  Jenny. 
Jen.  Well,  but  Mr.  Lionel,  consider;  pray  con- 
sider now  ;  how  can  you  be  so  prodigious  undiscreet 
as  you  are,  walking  about  the  hall  here,  while  the 
gentlefolks  are  within  in  the  parlour.     Don't  you 
think  they'll  wonder  at  your  getting  up  so  soon 
after  dinner,  and  before  any  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany ? 

Lio.  For  heaven's  sake,  Jenny,  don't  speak  to 
me  :  I  neither  know  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  am 
doing ;  I  am  the  most  wretched  and  miserable  of 
mankind. 

Jen.  Poor  dear  soul,  I  pity  you.  Yes,  yes,  I 
believe  you  are  miserable  enough,  indeed ;  and  I 
assure  you,  I  have  pitied  you  a  great  while,  and 
spoke  many  a  word  in  your  favour,  when  you  little 
thought  you  had  such  a  friend  in  a  corner. 

Lio.  But,  good  Jenny,  since,  by  some  accident 
or  other,  you  have  been  able  to  discover  what  I 
would  willingly  bide  from  all  the  world,  I  conjure 
you,  as  you  regard  my  interest,  as  you  value  your 
lady's  peace  and  honour,  never  let  the  most  distant 
hint  of  it  escape  you ;  for  it  is  a  secret  of  that  im- 
portance— 

Jen.  And,  perhaps,  you  think  I  can't  keep  a  se- 
cret.   Ah!  Mr. Lionel,  it  must  be  hear,  sec,  and 
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say  nothing  in  this  world,  or  one  has  no  business 
to  live  in  it ;  besides,  who  would  not  be  in  love  with 
my  lady?  There's  never  a  man  this  day  alive  but 
might  be  proud  of  it ;  for  she  is  the  handsomest, 
sweetest  temperdest,  and  I  am  sure  one  of  the  best 
mistresses,  ever  poor  girl  had. 

Lio.  Ob,  Jeany,  she  s  an  angel ! 

Jen.  And  so  she  is,  indeed.  Do  yon  know  that 
she  gave  me  her  blue  silk  gown  to-day,  and  it  is 
every  crum  as  good  as  new  ;  and,  go  things  as  they 
will,  don't  you  be  fretting  and  vexing  yourself,  for 
I  am  mortally  sartiu  she  would  liverer  see  a  toad 
than  this  Jessamy.  Though  I  must  say,  to  my 
thinking,  he's  a  very  likely  man  ;  and,  a  finer  pair 
ofeje-brows,  and  a  more  delicate  nose,  I  never 
saw  on  a  face. 

Lio.  By  heavens  I  shall  run  mad. 

Jen.  And  why  so?  It  is  not  beauty  that  always 
takes  the  fancy  •,  moreover,  to  let  j'ou  know,  if  it 
was,  I  don't  think  him  any  more  to  compare  to  you, 
than  a  thistle  is  to  a  carnation,  and  so's  a  sign  ;  for, 
mark  my  words,  my  lady  loves  you,  as  much  as  she 
hates  him. 

Lio.  Wliat  you  tell  me,  Jenny,  is  a  thing  I  nei- 
ther merit  nor  expect.  No,  I  am  unhappy  and  let 
me  continue  so  ;  my  most  presumptuous  thoughts 
shall  never  carry  me  to  a  wish  that  may  aft'ect  her 
quiet,  or  give  her  cause  to  repent. 

Jen.  That's  very  honourable  of  you,  I  must  needs 
say ;  but  for  all  that,  liking's  liking,  and  one  can't 
help  it ;  and  if  it  should  be  my  lady's  case,  it  is  no 
fault  of  your's.  I  am  sure  when  she  called  me  into 
her  dressing-room,  before  she  went  down  to  din- 
ner, there  she  stood  with  her  eyes  brim-full  of 
tears  ;  and  so  I  fell  a  crying  for  company;  and  then 
she  could  not  abide  the  chap  in  the  parlour;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  she  bid  me  take  an  opportunity 
to  speak  to  you,  and  desire  you  to  meet  her  in  the 
garden  this  evening,  after  tea,  for  she  has  some- 
thing to  say  to  you. 

Lio.  Jenny,  I  see  you  are  my  friend ;  for  which  I 
thank  you,  though  I  know  it  is  impossible  to  do  me 
any  service :  take  this  ring  and  wear  it  for  my  sake. 

Jen.  1  am  rery  much  obliged  to  your  honour  ; 
I  am  j'our  friend  indeed.  But,  I  say,  you  won't 
forget  to  be  in  the  garden  now;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  keep  as  little  in  the  house  as  you  can,  for  walls 
have  eyes  and  ears  ;  and  I  can  tell  you  the  servants 
take  notice  of  your  uneasiness,  though  I  am  always 
desiring  them  to  mind  their  own  business. 

Lio.  Pray  have  a  care,  Jenny  ;  have  a  care  my 
dear  girl ;  a  word  may  breed  suspicion. 

Jen.  Psha  !  have  a  care  yourself;  it  is  you  that 
breeds  suspicion,  sighing  and  pining  about ;  you 
look  for  all  the  world  like  a  ghost ;  and  if  you  don't 
pluck  up  your  spirits  you  will  be  a  ghost  soon ; 
letting  things  get  the  better  of  yon.  Though  to  be 
sure,  when  I  thinks  with  myself,  being  crossed  in 
love  is  a  terrible  thing.  There  was  a  young  man 
in  the  town  where  I  was  born,  made  away  with 
himself  upon  the  account  of  it. 

Lio.  Things  shan't  get  the  better  of  me,  Jenny. 

Jen.  No  more  they  don't  ought.  And  once  again 
I  say  fortune  is  thrown  in  your  dish,  and  you  are 
not  to  fling  it  out ;  my  lady's  estate  will  be  better 
than  three  Livings,  if  Sir  John  could  give  them  to 
jou  :   think  of  that  Mr.  Lionel,  think  of  that. 

Lio.  Think  of  what  ? 

SONG. 
Oh  talk  not  to  me  of  the  tvealth  she  possesses. 
My  hopes  and  my  views  to  herself  I  confine; 
The  splendour  of  riches  but  slightly  impresses 
A  heart  that  is  fraught  with  a  passion  like  mine. 

By  love,  only  love,  should  our  souls  be  cemented  j 
No  interest,  no  motive,  but  that  would  I  own; 
With  her  in  a  cottage  be  blest  and  contented; 
And  wretched  without  her,  tho' plac'd  on  a  throne. 

[Exit, 


Enter  CoLONEL  Oldboy. 

Ccl.  Very  well,  my  lady;  I'll  come  again  to  you, 
presently  ;  I  am  only  going  into  the  garden  for  a 
mouthful  of  air.  Aha !  my  little  Abigail !  Here 
Molly,  Jenny,  Betty!  What's  your  name?  Why 
don't  you  answer  me,  hussy,  when  I  call  you? 

Jen.  If  you  want  anything,  sir,  I'll  call  one  of 
the  footmen. 

Col.  The  footmen!  the  footmen!  D— n  me,  I 
never  knew  one  of  them,  in  my  life,  that  wouldn't 
prefer  a  rascal  to  a  gentleman.  Come  here,  you 
slut,  put  your  hands  about  my  neck  and  kiss  me. 

Jen.  Who,  I  sir? 

Col.  Ay,  here's  money  for  you  ;  what  the  devil 
are  you  afraid  of?  I'll  take  you  into  keeping ;  you 
shall  go  and  live  at  one  of  my  tenant's  houses. 

Jen.  I  wonder  you  a'n't  ashamed,  sir,  to  make 
an  honest  girl  any  such  proposal ;  you  that  have  a 
worthy  gentlewoman,  nay,  a  lady  of  j'ourown. — 
To  be  sure  she's  a  little  stricken  in  years  ;  but 
why  shoiddn't  she  grow  elderly  as  well  as  yourself? 

Col.  Burn  a  lady,  I  love  a  pretty  girl. 

Je7i.  Well,  then,  you  may  go  look  for  one,  sir ; 
I  have  no  pretensions  to  the  title.  [me. 

Col,  Why,  you  pert  baggage !  you  don't  know 

Jen.  WTiat  do  you  pinch  my  fingers  for  ?  yes, 
yes,  I  know  you  well  enough,  and  your  charek- 
ter's  well  known  all  over  the  country,  running 
after  poor  young  creatures  as  yon  do,  to  ruinate 

Col.  What,  then  people  say —  [them. 

Jen.  Indeed,  they  talk  very  bad  of  you :  and 
whatever  you  may  think,  sir,  though  I'm  in  a  me- 
nial station,  I'm  come  of  people  that  wou'dn't  see 
me  put  upon ;  there  are  those  that  wou'd  take  my 
part  against  the  proudest  he  in  the  land,  that  should 
oft'er  anything  uncivil.  [iady  like  my  son  ? 

Col.  Well,  let  me  know,  how  does  your  young 

Jen.  You  want  to  pump  me,  do  you  ?  I  suppose 
you  would  know  whether  I  can  keep  my  tongue 
within  my  teeth? 

Col.  She  does'nt  like  him,  then? 

Jen.  I  don't  say  so,  sir.  Isn't  this  a  shame  now. 
I  suppose  to-morrow  or  next  day  it  will  be  re- 
ported that  Jenny  has  been  talkmg;  Jenny  said 
that,  and  t'other.  But  here,  sir,  I  ax  you,  did  I 
tell  you  any  such  thing  ? 

Col.  Why  yes,  you  did. 

Jen.  I ! — Lord  bless  me,  how  can  you — 

Col.  Ad  I'll  mouzle  you. 

Jen.  Ah !  ah  ! 

Col.  What  do  you  bawl  for? 

Jen.  Ah  !  ah !  ah ! 

SONG. 
Indeed,  forsooth,  a  pretty  youth. 

To  play  the  am'rousfool; 
At  such  an  age,  methinks  your  rage 
Might  be  a  little  cool. 

Fie,  let  me  go,  sir, 
Kiss  me ! — No,  no,  sir. 
You  pull  me  and  shake  me. 
For  what  do  you  take  me. 
This  figure  to  make  me? 
I'd  have  you  to  know 
I'm  not  for  your  game,  sir; 
Nor  ivill  I  be  tame,  sir  ; 
Lord!  have  you  no  shame,  sir, 

To  tumble  one  so?  lExit. 

Enter  Lady  Mary,  Diana,  and  Harm  an. 
Lady  M.  Mr.  Oldboy,  won't  you  give  me  your 
hand  to  lead  me  up  stairs,  my  dear?  Sir,  I  am 
prodigiously  obliged  to  you  :  I  protest  I  have  not 
been  so  well,  I  don't  know  when:  I  have  had  no 
return  of  my  bilious  complaint  after  dinner  to-day  ; 
and  eat  so  voraciously.  Did  you  observe,  miss? 
Doctor  Arsenic  will  be  quite  astonished  when  ho 
hears  it;  surely,  his  new  invented  medicine  has 
done  mc  a  prodigious  deal  of  service- 
Co/.  Ah!  you'll  always  be  taking  one  slop  or 
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other,  till  you  poison  yourself.  Give  me  a  pinch  of 
your  ladyship's  snufl'. 

Lady  M.  This  is  a  mighty  pretty  sort  of  a  man, 
Colonel ;  who  is  he?  [to  me. 

Col.  A  young  fellow,   my  lady,   recommended 

Ladi/  M.  I  protest  he  has  the  sweetest  taste  for 
poetry  ! — He  has  repeated  to  me  two  or  three  of 
his  own  things  ;  and  I  have  been  telling  him  of  the 
poem  my  late  brother.  Lord  Jessamy,  made  on  the 
mouse  thai  was  drowned. 

Col.  Ay,  a  line  subject  for  a  poem  ;  a  mouse  that 
was  drowned  in  a —    . 

Lady  M.  Hush,  my  dear  Colonel ;  don't  mention 
it ;  to  be  s:ire  the  circumstance  was  vastly  indeli- 
cate ;  but  for  the  number  of  lines,  the  poem  was  as 
charming  a  morsel — Pray,  sir,  was  there  any  news 
when  you  left  London  ;  anything  about  the  East 
Indies,  the  ministry,  or  politics  of  any  kind?  I  am 
strangely  fond  of  politics  ;  but  I  hear  nothing  since 
my  Lord  Jessamy  s  death  ;  he  used  to  write  to  me 
all  the  aflairs  of  the  nation,  for  he  was  a  very  great 
politician  himself.  I  have  a  manuscript  speech  of 
nis  in  my  cabinet ;  he  never  spoke  it,  but  it  is  as 
fine  a  thing  as  ever  came  from  manl 

Col.  What  is  that  crawling  on  your  ladyship's 

Lady  M.  W here  1  Where?  [petticoat? 

Cul.  Zounds  !  a  spider  with  legs  as  long  as  my  arm. 

Lady  M.  Oh  heavens  !  ah  don't  let  me  look  at 
it ;  I  shall  faint,  I  shall  faint  1  A  spider  !  a  spider  ! 
a  spider  !  {Runs  off;  Har.  attempts  to  follow  her, 
the  Col.  prevents  him.) 

Col.  Hold  !  zounds,  let  her  go.  I  knew  the  spider 
would  set  her  a  galloping,  with  her  d — 'd  fuss 
about  her  brother,  my  Lord  Jessamy.  Harman, 
come  here.  How  do  you  like  my  daughter?  Is  the 
girl  you  are  in  love  with  as  handsome  as  this? 

Har.  In  my  opinion,  sir. 

Col.  What,  as  handsome  as  Dy ! — I'll  lay  you 
twenty  pounds  she  has  not  such  a  pair  of  eyes.  He 
tells  me  he's  in  love,  Dy ;  raging  mad  for  love; 
and,  by  his  talk,  I  begin  to  believe  him. 

Dia.  Now,  for  my  part,  papa,  I  doubt  it  very 
much  ;  though,  by  what  I  heard  the  gentleman  say 
just  now  within,  I  find  he  imagines  the  lady  has  a 
violent  partiality  for  him  ;  and  yet  he  may  be  mis- 
taken there,  too. 

Col.  For  shame,  Dy  ;  what  the  mischief  do  you 
mean  ?  How  can  you  talk  so  tartly  to  a  poor  young 
fellow  under  misfortunes  ?  Give  him  your  hand,  and 
ask  his  pardon.  Don't  mind  her,  sir :  for  all  this,  she 
is  as  good-natured  a  little  devil  as  ever  was  born. 

Har.  You  may  remember,  sir,  I  told  you  before 
dinner,  that  I  had  for  some  time  carried  on  a  pri- 
vate correspondence  with  my  lovely  girl ;  and  that 
her  father,  whose  consent  we  despair  of  obtaining, 
is  the  great  obstacle  to  our  happiness. 

Col.  Why  don't  you  carry  her  oflin  spite  of  him, 
then?     I  ran  away  with  my  wife — ask  my  Lady 
Mary,  she'll  tell  you  the  thing  herself.     Her  old, 
conceited  lord  of  a  father  thought  I  was  not  good 
enough;  but  I  mounted  a  garden-wall,   notwith- 
standing their  clievaux-de-frize  of  broken   glass 
bottles,  took  her  out  of  a  three-pair  of  stairs  win- 
dow, and  brought  her  down  a  ladder  in  my  arms — 
by  the  way,  she  would  have  squeezed  through  a 
cat-hole  to  get  at  me  ;  and  I  would  have  taken 
her  out  of  the  tower  of  London,  d — me,  if  it  had 
been  surrounded  with  the  three  regiments  of  guards. 
SONG. 
'Twos  on  a  dismal  night, 
Wheii  scarce  a  star  gave  light, 
And  that  hail  came  rattling  doion. 
With  peppering  on  my  crown. 

That  I  resolv'd  upon  a  matter. 
The  matter  was  of  love. 
And  I  as  fierce  as  Jove; 
But  my  charmtf  was  lock'd  up, 
At  a  castle\s-  very  lop ; 

Yet  I  had  fix' d  to  be  at  her. 


A  whistle  then  was  mine. 
My  fair  one  knew  the  sign — ■ 
And  directly  to  my  hopes. 
Threw  a  ladder  down  of  ropes  ; 
Wheii  I  mount  without  delay,  sir: 
And  when  I  got  on  high, 
And  did  my  charmer  spy, 
I  took  her  in  my  arm, 
And  descended  without  harm, 
A  nd  carried  off,  owray,  sir. 

Dia.  But,  surely,  papa,  you  would  not  persuade 
the  gentleman  to  such  a  proceeding  as  this  is  :  con- 
sider the  noise  it  will  make  in  the  country  ;  and  if 
you  are  known  to  be  the  adviser  and  abettor — 

Col.  Why,  what  do  I  care?  I  say,  if  he  takes 
my  advice  he'll  run  away  with  her,  and  I'll  give 
him  all  the  assistance  I  can. 

Har.  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  are  very  kind  ;  and,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  more  than  once  had  the 
very  scheme  in  my  head,  if  I  thought  it  was  feasi- 
ble, and  knew  how  to  go  about  it. 

Col.  Feasible,  and  knew  how  to  go  about  it! 
The  thing's  feasible  enough,  if  the  girl's  willing  to 
go  off  with  you,  and  you  have  spirit  sufficient  to 
undertake  it. 

Har.  0,  as  for  that,  sir,  I  can  answer. 

Dia.  What,  sir,  that  the  lady  will  be  willing  to 
go  off  with  you  ? 

Har.  No,  ma'am,  that  I  have  spirit  enough  to 
take  her,  if  she  is  willing  to  go  ;  and  thus  far  I  dare 
venture  to  promise,  that  between  tbis-and  to-mor- 
row morning,  I  will  find  oat  whether  she  is  or  not. 

Col.  So  he  may ;  she  lives  but  in  this  county ; 
and  tell  her,  Harman,  you  have  met  with  a  friend, 
who  is  inclined  to  serve  you.  You  shall  have  my 
post-chaise  at  a  minute's  warning  ;  and  if  a  hundred 
pieces  will  be  of  any  use  to  you,  you  may  command 

Har.  Are  you  really  serious,  sir?  [them. 

Col.  Serious,  d — me  if  I  a'n't.  I  have  put  twenty- 
young  fellows  in  the  way  of  getting  girls  that  they 
never  would  have  thought  of:  and  bring  her  to  my 
house  :  whenever  you  come  you  shall  have  a  supper 
and  a  bed  ;  but  you  must  marry  her  first,  because 
my  lady  will  be  squeamish. 

Dia.  Well,  but,  my  dear  papa,  upon  my  word 
you  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for:  suppose  it 
was  your  own  case  to  have  a  daughter  in  such  cir-  • 
cumstances,  would  you  be  obliged  to  any  one —    • 

Col.  Hold  your  tongue,  hussy  !  who  bid  you  put 
in  your  oar?  However,  Harman,  I  don't  want  to 
set  you  upon  anything  :  'tis  no  aflair  of  mine,  to  be 
sure  ;  I  only  give  you  advice,  and  tell  you  how  I 
would  act  if  I  was  in  your  place. 

Har.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  am  quite  charmed  with 
the  advice;  and  since  you  are  ready  to  stand  my 
friend,  I  am  determined  to  follow  it. 

Col.  You  are — 

Har.  Positively. 

Col.  Saj' no  more,  then;  here's  my  hand  : — yon 
understand  me — no  occasion  to  talk  any  further  of 
it  at  present.  When  we  are  alone — Dy,  take  Mr. 
Harman  into  the  drawing-room,  and  give  him  some 
tea.     I  say,  Harman,  mum. 

Dia.  You  had  better  not  give  this  advice. 

Col.  Hold  your  tongue,  hussy, — Harman,  if  you 
don't  carry  her  oft",  you  dog,  I'll  never  forgive  you. 

SONG.  .  L^*^'- 

O  never  doubt,  my  love,  thy  sorrows  Fll  banish. 

And  sweetly  I'll  sing  while  the  night  flies  away, 
A  nd  e'er  the  wild  gloom  o'er  the  mountain  shall  vanish, 
Thou'lt  sink  on  my  pillow  and  sleep  till  the  day. 
O  never  doubt  my  love,  Hfc. 
O  never  doubt  my  love,  its  fondness  shall  bless  thee, 
'Twill  soothe   thee  whene'er  by  this  rude  world 
opprvss'd;  [thee, 

And  should  the  cold  hand  of  misfortune  e'er  press 
The  angel  ofpily  thou'lt  find  in  my  breast. 

O  never  doubt  my  love,  Sfc.  [£*euie<. 


Scene  2.] 
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ScENK  II. — A  haiuisomB  Dressing -room. 

Enter  DiANA./oKojced  by  Jkssamy. 

Dia,  Come,  brother,  I  undertake  to  be  mistress 

of  the  ceremony  upon  this  occasion,  and  introduce 

you  to  your  first  audience.  Miss  Flowerdale  is  not 

here,  I  perceive  ;  but  no  matter. 

Mr.Ji'.s.  Upon  my  word,  a  pretty,  elegant  dress- 
ing-room this ;  but  confound  our  builders,  or 
architects,  as  they  call  themselves,  they  are  all 
errant  stone-masons  :  not  one  of  them  know  the 
situation  of  doors,  windows,  or  chimnies  ;  which 
are  as  essential  to  a  room  as  ej^es,  nose,  and  mouth, 
to  a  countenance.  Now,  if  the  eyes  are  where  the 
mouth  should  be,  and  the  nose  out  of  proportion 
and  its  place,  quel  horrible,  phisiognomie. 

Dia.  My  dear  brother,  you  are  not  come  here  as 
a  virtuoso  to  admire  the  temple ;  but  as  a  votary 
to  address  the  deity  to  whom  it  belongs.  Shew,  I 
beseech  you,  a  little  more  devotion,  and  tell  me, 
how  do  you  like  Miss  Flowerdale?  Don't  you 
think  her  very  handsome? 

Mr.Jes.  Pale: — but  that  I  am  determined  she 
shall  remedy  ;  for,  as  soon  as  we  are  married,  I  will 
make  her  put  on  rouge.  Let  me  see  :  has  she  got 
any  in  her  boxes  here  '.  Veritable  toilet  a  laAngloise. 
Nothing  but  a  bottle  of  Hungary-water,  two  or 
three  rows  of  pins,  a  paper  of  patches,  and  a  little 
bole-armoniac  by  way  of  tooth-powder. 

Dia.  Brother,  I  would  fain  give  you  some  advice 
upon  this  occasion,  which  may  be  of  service  to  you. 
You  are  now  going  to  entertain  a  young  lady  :  let 
me  prevail  upon  you  to  lay  aside  those  airs,  on 
account  of  which,  some  people  are  impertinent 
enough  to  call  you  a  coxcomb ;  for,  I  am  afraid, 
she  may  be  apt  to  think  you  a  coxcomb  too,  as  I 
assure  you  she  is  very  capable  of  distinguishing. 

Mr.  Jes,  So  much  the  worse  for  me.     If  she  is 
capable  of  distinguishing,  I  shall  meet  with  a  ter- 
rible repulse.     I  don't  believe  she'll  have  me. 
Dia.  I  don't  believe  she  will,  indeed. 
Mr.Jes.  Go  on,  sister.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Dia.  I  protest  I  am  serious  :  though,  I  perceive, 
you  have  more  faith  in  the  counsellor  before  you 
there,  the  looking-glass.  But  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  it  is  not  a  powdered  head,  a  laced  coat,  a 
grimace,  a  shrug,   a  bow,  or  a  few  pert  phrases, 
learned  by  rote,  that  constitute  the  power  of  pleasing 
all  women. 

Mr.  Jes.  You  had  better  return  to  the  gentleman, 
and  give  him  his  tea,  my  dear. 

Dia.  These  qualifications  we  find  in  our  parrots 
and  monkies.     I  would  undertake  to  teach  Poll,  in 
three  weeks,  the  fashionable  jargon  of  half  the  fine 
men  about  town  ;  and  I  am  sure  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  pug,  in  a  scarlet  coat,  is  a  gentleman  as  degagee 
and  alluring  as  most  of  them. 
SONG. 
Good  folks  would  you  know. 
How  to  make  up  a  beau, 
»  Here's  one  ready  made  to  your  view, 

His  hair  he  jnust  crop, 
And  to  finish  the  fop. 
Waistcoat,  red,  yellow,  or  blue. 
To  use  an  eye-glass,  is  a  very  good  plan, 
For  it  makes  a  beau  almost  as  big  as  a  man. 
Then  his  opera  hat. 
Like  this  must  be  flat ; 

On  me  'twould  look  well,  I  declare. 
In  martial  attire 
Who  would  not  admire, 
Diana  dress'd  en  militaire  ?  [scold; 

Oh,  then  with  the  fiercest  I'll  strut  and  Fll 
Dear  brother,  forgive  me;  perhaps,  I'm  too 
bold.  [Exit. 

Enter  Clarissa. 
Clii.  Sir,  I  took  the  liberty  to  desire  a  few  mo- 
ments' private  conversation  with  you:  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  it.  {Jes.  brings  down  chairs.)     I  am. 


really  greatly  embarrassed.    But,  in  an  affair  of 
such  immediate  consequence  to  us  both — 

Mr.  Jes.  My  dear  creature,  don't  be  embarrassed 
before  me  ;  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  strike 
you  with  any  awe ;  but  this  is  a  species  ofmauvaise 
honte,  which  the  company  I  shall  introduce  yon  to, 
will  soon  cure  yoa  of. 

Cla.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  don't  understand  you. 

Mr.  Jes.  Perhaps  you  may  be  under  some  un- 
easiness lest  I  should  not  be  quite  so  warm  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  affair  as  you  could  wish :  it  is 
true,  with  regard  to  quality,  I  might  do  better  : 
and  with  regard  to  fortune  full  as  well :— but  yon 
please  me.  Upon  my  soul,  I  have  not  met  with  any- 
thinff  more  agreeable  to  me  a  great  while. 

Cla.  Pray,  sir,  keep  your  seat. 

Mr.  Jes.  Mauvaise  honte  again.  My  dear,  there 
is  nothing  in  these  little  familiarities  between  you 
and  me.  When  we  are  married,  I  shall  do  every- 
thing to  render  your  life  happy. 

Cla.  Ah  !  sir,  pardon  me.  The  happiness  of  my 
life  depends  upon  a  circumstance — 

Mr.  Jes.  Oh  !  I  understand  you.  You  have  beea 
told,  I  suppose,  of  the  Italian  opera  girl.  Rat  peo- 
ple's tongues  !  However,  'tis  true,  I  had  an  affair 
with  her  at  Naples,  and  she  is  now  here.  But,  be 
satisfied.  I'll  give  her  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
send  her  about  her  business. 

Cla.  Me,  sir  !  I  protest,  nobody  told  me.  Lord  ! 
I  never  heard  any  such  thing,  or  inquired  about  it. 

Mr.  Jes.  Nor  have  they  not  been  chattering  to 
you  of  my  affair  at  Pisa,  with  the  Principessa  del — 

Cla.  No,  indeed,  sir. 

Mr.  Jes.  Well,  I  was  afraid  they  might ;  because, 
in  this  rude  country — but  why  silent  on  a  sudden? 
Don't  be  afraid  to  speak. 

Cla.  No,  sir,  I  will  come  to  the  subject  on  which 
I  took  the  liberty  to  trouble  you.  Indeed,  I  have 
great  reliance  on  your  generosity. 

Mr.  Jes.  You'll  find  me  as  generous  as  a  prince, 
depend  on't. 

Cla.  I  am  blessed,  sir,  with  one  of  the  best  of 
fathers:  I  never  yet  disobeyed  him;  in  which  I 
have  had  little  merit,  for  his  commands  hitherto 
have  only  been  to  secure  my  own  felicity. 

Mr.  Jes.  Apres  ma  chere. 

Cla.  But  now,  sir,  I  am  under  the  shocking 
necessity  of  disobeying  him,   or  being  wretched 

Mr.Jes.  Hem!  [for  ever. 

Cla.  Our  union  is  impossible  :  therefore,  sir, 
since  I  cannot  be  your  wife,  let  me  entreat  permis- 
sion to  make  you  my  friend.  [Exit, 

Mr.  Jes.  Who's  there? 

Enter  Jenkins. 

Jenk,  Do  you  call,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Jes.  Hark  you,  old  gentleman;  who  are  you? 

Jenk.  Sir,  my  name  is  Jenkins. 

Mr.Jes.  Oh!  you  are  Sir  John  Flowerdale's 
steward  ;  a  servant  he  puts  confidence  in. 

Jenk.  Sir,  I  have  served  Sir  John  Flowerdale 
many  years. 

Mr.  Jes.  Then,  Mr.  Jenkins,  I  shall  condescend 
to  speak  to  you.  Does  your  master  know  who  I 
am?  Does  he  know,  sir,  that  I  am  likely  to  be  a 
peer  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  I  have  ten  thousand 
pounds  a-year;  that  I  have  passed  through  all 
Europe  with  distinguished  eclat;  that  I  refused  the 
daughter  of  Mynheer  Van  Slokenfolk,  the  great 
Dutch  burgomaster  ;  and  that,  if  I  had  not  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  bred  a  protestant,  I  might  have 
married  the  niece  of  his  present  holiness  the  Pope, 
with  a  fortune  of  two  hundred  thousand  piastres'! 

Je/ik.  I  am  sure,  sir,  my  matiter  has  all  the  re- 
pect  imaginable — 

Mr,  Jes.  Then,  sir,  how  comes  he,  after  my 
shewing  an  inclination  to  be  allied  to  his  family; 
how  comes  he,  I  say,  to  bring  me  to  his  house  to 
be  affronted?  I  have  let  his  daughter  go ;  but,  I 
think,  I  was  in  the  wrong ;  for  a  woman  that  insults 
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me,  is  no  more  safe  than  a  man.  I  have  brought  a 
lady  to  reason  before  now,  for  giving  me  sancy 
language  ;  and  left  her  male  friends  to  revenge  it. 

Jenk.  Pray>  good  sir,  what's  the  matter"! 

Mr.  Jes.  Why,  sir,  this  is  the  matter,  sir :  your 
master's  daughter,  sir,  has  behaved  to  me  with 
d — d  insolence  and  impertinence  ;  and  you  may  tell 
Sir  John  Flowerdale,  first  with  regard  to  her,  that 
I  think  she  is  a  silly,  ignorant,  awkward,  ill-bred 
country  puss. 

Jenk.  Oh !  sir,  for  heaven's  sake — 

Mr.  Jes.  And  that,  with  regard  to  himself,  he 
is,  in  my  opinion,  an  old  doating,  ridiculous,  conn- 
try  'squire  ;  without  the  knowledge  of  either  men 
or  things ;  and  that  he  is  below  my  notice,  if  it 
were  not  to  despise  him. 

Jenk.  Good  lord  !  good  lord  ! 

Mr.  Jes.  And  advise  him  and  his  daughter  to 
keep  out  of  my  way ;  for,  by  gad,  I  wifl  affront 
them,  in  the  first  place  I  meet  them.  And  if  your 
master  is  for  carrying  things  further ;  tell  him,  I 
fence  better  than  any  man  in  Europe. 

SONG. 
In  Italy,  Germany,  France,  have  I  been;        [seen; 
Where  princes  I've  livd  with,  where  monarchs  I've 

The  great  have  caress' d  me. 

The  fair  have  address' d  me, 
Hay,  smiles  I  have  had  from  a  queen. 

And,  noio,  shall  a  pert, 
Insignificant  flirt. 
With  insolence  use  me. 
Presume  to  refuse  me  I 
She  fancies  my  pride  will  he  hurt. 
But  tout  au  contraire, 
I'm  pleas'd  I  declare. 
Quite  happy  to  think  I  escape  from  the  snare  : 
Serviteur,  Mam'selle  ;  my  claim  I  withdraw. 
Hey  I  where  are  my  people  ?  Fal,  lal,  lal,  lal,  la.  [Exit. 
Jenk.  I  must  go  and  inform  Sir  John  of  what 
has  happened  ;  but,  I  will  not  tell  him  of  the  out- 
rageous behaviour  of  this  young  spark ;  for  he  is  a 
man  of  spirit,  and  would  resent  it.    Egad,  my  own 
fingers  itched  to.be  at  him,  once  or  twice  ;  and,  as 
stout  as  he  is,  I  fancy. these  old  fists  would  give 
Lim  a  bellyful.     He  complains  of  Miss  Clarissa; 
but  she  is  incapable  of  treating  him  in  the  manner 
he  says.  Perhaps  she  mayliave  behaved  with  some 
coldness  towards  him ;  and  yet  that  is  a  mystery  to 
me  too.  [Exit, 

Scene  III. — Sir  John  Flowerdale' s  Garden. 
£«fer  Lionel,  /earfin^r  Clarissa. 
liio.  Hist!  methought  I  heard  a  noise:  should 
we  be  surprised  together,  at  a  juncture  so  critical ; 
what  might  be  the  consequence "!  I  know  not  how 
it  is  ;  but,  at  this  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life,  I 
feel  a  damp,  a  tremour  at  my  heart — 

Cla.  Then,  what  should  I  do?  If  you  tremble,  I 
ought  to  be  terrified  indeed,  who  have  discovered 
sentiments,  which,  perhaps,  I  should  have  hid, 
with  a  frankness,  that,  by  a  man  less  generous,  less 
noble-minded  than  yourself,  might  be  construed  to 
my  disadvantage. 

Lio.  Oh!  wound  me  not  with  so  cruel  an  ex- 
pression. You  love  me,  and  have  condescended  to 
confess  it.  You  have  seen  my  torments,  and  been 
kind  enough  to  pity  them.  The  world,  indeed,  may 
blame  you — ■ 

Cla.  And,  yet,  was  it  proclaimed  to  the  world, 
what  could  the  most  malicious  suggest?  They 
could  but  say,  that  truth  and  sincerity  got  the  better 
of  forms  ;  that  the  tongue  dared  to  speak  the  honest 
sensation  of  the  mind  ;  that  while  you  aimed  at  im- 
proving, my  understanding,  you  engaged  and  con- 
quered my  heart. 

Lio.  And  is  it — is  it  possible? 
Cla.  Be  calm,  and  listen  to  me  :  what  I  have 
done  has  not  been  lightly  imagined,  nor  rashly 


undertaken  :  it  is  the  work  of  reBection,  or  convic- 
tion ;  my  love  is  not  a  sacrifice  to  my  own  fancy, 
but  a  tribute  to  your  worth ;  did  I  think  there  was 
a  more  deserving  man  in  the  world — 

Lio.  If  to  doat  on  you  more  than  life,  be  to 
deserve  you,  so  far  I  have  merit ;  if,  to  have  no 
wish,  no  hope,  no  thought  but  you,  can  entitle  me 
to  the  envied  distinction  of  a  moment's  regard,  so 
far  I  dare  pretend. 

Cla.  That  I  have  this  day  refused  a  man,  with 
whom  I  could  not  be  happy,  I  make  no  merit :  born 
for  quiet  and  simplicity,  the  crowds  of  the  world, 
the  noise  attending  pomp  and  distinction  have  no 
charms  for  me :  I  wish  to  pass  my  life  in  rational 
tranquillity,  with  a  friend,  whose  virtues  I  can 
respect,  whose  talents  I  can  admire ;  who  will  make 
my  esteem  the  basis  of  my  affection. 

Lio.  O  charming  creature  !  Yes,  let  me  indulge 
the  flattering  idea;  formed  with  the  same  senti- 
ments, the  same  feelings,  the  same  tender  passion 
for  each  other ;  nature  designed  us  to  compose  that 
sacred  union,  which  nothing  but  death  can  annul. 

Cla.  One  only  thing  remember.  Secure  in  each 
other's  affections,  here  we  must  rest;  I  would  not 
give  my  father  a  moment's  pain,  to  purchase  the 
empire  of  the  world. 

Lio.  Command,  dispose  of  me  as  you  please : 
angels  take  cognizance  of  the  vows  of  innocence 
and  virtue  ;  and,  I  will  believe  that  our's  are  already 
registered  in  heaven. 

Cla.  I  will  believe  so  too. 
SONG. 
Go,  and  on  my  truth  relying. 
Comfort  to  your  cares  applying. 
Bid  each  doubt  and  sorrow  flying. 

Leave  to  peace,  and  love  your  breast. 
Go,  and  may  the  Pow'rs  that  hear  us, 
Still,  as  kind  protectors  near  us. 
Through  our  troubles  safely  steer  us. 

To  a  port  of  joy  and  rest,  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  John  Flowerdale. 
Sir  J.  Who's  there  ?     Lionel  "i 
Lio.  Heavens  !  'tis  Sir  John  Flowerdale. 
Sir  J.  Who's -there? 
Lio.  'Tis  I,  sir  ;  I  am  here,  Lionel. 
Sir  J.  My  dear  lad,  I  have  been  searching  for 
you  this  half-hour,  and  was  at  last  told  that  you 
had  come  into  the  garden.    I  have  a  piece  of  news, 
which  I  dare  swear  will  shock  and  surprise  you ; 
my  daughter  has  refused  Colonel  Oldboy's  son, 
who  is  this  minute  departed  the  house  in  violent 
resentment  of  her  ill-treatment. 

Lio.  Perhaps,  sir,  the  gentleman  may  have  been 
too  impetuous,  and  offended  Miss  Flowerdale's  de- 
licacy ;  certainly  nothing  else  could  occasion — 

Sir  J.   Heaven  only  knows.    I  think,  indeed, 
there  can  be  no  settled  aversion ;  and  surely  her 
affections  are  not  engaged  elsewhere. 
Lio.  Engaged,  sir  1  No,  sir. 
Sir  J.  I  think  not,  Lionel. 
Lio.  You  may  be  positive,  sir.     I'm  sure —  _ 
Sir  J,  O  worthy  young  man!  whose  integrity, 
openness,  and  every  good  quality  have  rendered 
dear  to  me  as  my  own  child;  I  see  this  affair  trou- 
bles you  as  much  as  it  does  me. 
Lio.  It  troubles  me,  indeed,  sir. 
Sir  J,  However,  my  particular  disappointment 
ought  not  to  be  detrimental  to  you,  nor  shall  it.    I 
well  know  how  irksome  it  is  to  a  generous  mind  to 
live  in  a  state  of  dependance,  and  have  long  had  it 
in  my  thoughts  to  make  you  easy  for  life. 

Lio.  Sir  John,  the  situation  of  my  mind  at  pre- 
sent is  a  little  disturbed.  Spare  me — I  beseech  you, 
spare  me  ;  why  will  you  persist  in  a  goodness  that 
makes  me  ashamed  of  myself? 

Sir  J.  There  is  an  estate  in  this  county  which  I 
purchased  some  years  ago  ;  by  me  it  will  never  bo 
missed,  and  who  ever  marries  mj  daughter  will 
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have  little  reason  to  complain  of  mj  disposing  of 
such  a  trifle  for  my  own  gratification.  On  the  pre- 
Bent  marriage,  I  intended  to  perfect  a  deed  of  gift 
in  yoar  favoar,  which  bas  been  for  some  time  pre- 
pared ;  my  lawyer  has  this  day  completed  it,  and 
It  is  yoiir's,  my  dear  Lionel,  with  every  good  wish 
that  the  warmest  friend  can  bestow. 

Lio.  Sir,  if  you  presented  a  pistol  with  a  design 
to  shoot  me,  I  would  submit  to  it;  but  you  must 
excuse  me,  I  cannot  lay  myself  under  more  obli- 
gations. 

Sir  J.  Your  delicacy  carries  you  too  far.  In  this 
I  confer  a  favour  on  myself:  however,  we'll  talk 
no  more  on  the  subject  at  present,  let  us  walk  to- 
wards the  house,  our  friends  will  depart  else  with- 
out my  bidding  them  adieu.  [^Exeunt 

Enter  DiANA  and  CLARISSA. 

Dia.  So,  then,  my  dear  Clarissa,  you  really  give 
credit  to  the  ravings  of  that  French  wretch,  with 
regard  to  a  plurality  of  worlds? 

Cla.  1  don't  make  it  an  absolute  article  of  belief; 
but  I  think  it  an  ingenious  conjecture  with  great 
probability  on  its  side. 

Dia,  And  we  are  a  moon  to  the  moon !  Nay, 
child,  I  know  something  of  astronomy  ;  but  that — 
that  little  shining  thing  there,  which  seems  notmuch 
larger  than  a  silver  plate,  should,  perhaps,  contain 
great  cities  like  London  ;  and  who  can  tell  but  they 
may  have  kings  there,  and  parliaments,  and  plays, 
and  operas,  and  people  of  fasliion  !  Lord,  the  people 
of  fashion  in  the  moon  must  be  strange  creatures. 

Cla.  Methinks  Venus  shines  very  bright  in  yon- 
der corner. 

Dia.  Venus!  O  pray  let  me  look  at  Venus;  I 
suppose,  if  there  are  any  inhabitants  there,  they 
must  be  alllovers. 

Enter  LlOJiZL, 

Lio.  Was  ever  such  a  wretch'?  I  can't  stay  a 
moment  in  a  place.  Where  is  my  repose?  fled  with 
my  virtue.  Was  I  then  born  for  falsehood  and 
dissimulation  ?  I  was,  I  was !  and  I  live  to  be  con- 
scious of  it ;  to  impose  upon  my  friend ;  to  betray 
my  benefactor,  and  lie,  to  hide  my  ingratitude ;  a 
monster  in  a  moment.  No,  I  may  be  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  men,  but  I  will  not  be  the  most  odious  ; 
while  my  heart  is  yet  capable  of  dictating  what  is 
honest,  I  will  obey  its  voice.  (^Aside.} 

Enter  CoLONEL  Oldboy  and  Harman. 

Col.  Dy,  where  are  you?  What  the  mischief,  is 
this  a  time  to  be  walking  in  the  garden?  The  coach 
has  been  ready  this  half  hour,  and  your  mama  is 
waiting  for  you. 

Dia.  I  am  learning  astronomy,  sir.  Do  you  know, 
papa,  the  moon  is  inhabited  1 

Col.  Hussy,  yon  are  half  a  lunatic  yourself: 
come  here,  things  have  gone  just  as  I  imagined  they 
■would ;  the  girl  has  refused  your  brother  ;  I  knew 
he  must  disgust  her. 

Dia.  Women  will  want  taste  now  and  then,  sir. 

Col.  But  I  must  talk  to  the  young  lady  a  little. 

Har.  (To  Dia.)  Well,  I  have  had  a  long  confer- 
ence with  your  father  about  the  elopement,  and 
he  continues  firm  in  his  opinion  that  I  ought  to  at- 
tempt it :  in  short,  all  the  necessary  operations  are 
settled  between  us,  and  I  am  to  leave  his  house  to- 
morrow evening,  if  I  can  but  persuade  the  young 
lady — 

Dia.  Ay,  but  I  hope  the  young  lady  will  have 
more  sense.  Lord,  how  can  you  teaze  me  with 
your  nonsense.  Come,  sir,  isn't  it  time  for  us  to 
go  in  ?  Her  ladyship  will  be  impatient. 

Col.  Friend  Lionel,  good  night  to   you.    Miss 
Clarissa,  mj'  dear,  though  I  am  father  to  the  puppy 
who  has  displeased  3'ou,  give  me  a  kiss  ;  you  served 
him  right,  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 
QUARTETTO. 
Col.     O  what  a  night  is  here  for  love ! 
Cynthia  brightly  shining  above  ; 


Among  the  trees, 

To  the  sighing  breeze. 
Fountains  tinkling, 
Stars  a  twinkling : 
Dia.     O  what  a  night  is  here  for  lov*! 

So  may  the  morn  propitious  prove ; 
Har.    And  so  it  will,  if  right  I  guess; 

For  sometimes  light, 

As  well  as  night, 

A  lover's  hopes  may  bless. 
Q\?L.'\  Farewell,  my  friend, 
and    >  May  gentle  rest 
Dia.  *  Calm  each  tumtdtin  your  breast. 

Every  pain  and  fear  remove. 
Lio.      What  have  I  done? 

Where  shall  I  run? 

With  grief  and  shame  at  once  opprest. 

How  my  oivn  upbraiding  shun. 

Or  meet  my  friend  distrest? 
Cla.     Hark  to  Philomel,  how  sweet, 
Dia.     From,  yonder  elm. 
Har.  Tiveet,  tweet,  tweet,  tweet. 

All.       O  what  a  night  is  here  for  love! 

But  vainly  nature  strives  to  move; 

Nor  nightingale  among  the  trees. 

Nor  twinkling  stars,  nor  sighing  breeze, 

Nor  murm'ring  streams. 

Nor  Phoebe's  beams. 

Can  charm  unless  the  heart's  at  ease. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  in. 

Scene  I. — A  Roomin Colonel  Oldboy's  house. 
Enter  Harman,  with  his  hat,  boots,  and  whip,  fol- 
lowed by  Diana. 

Dia,  Pr'ythee,  hear  me. 

Har.  My  dear,  what  would  you  say? 

Dia.  I  am  afraid  of  the  step  we  are  going  to 
take;  indeed,  I  am.  'Tis  true,  my  father  is  the 
contriver  of  it;  but,  really,  on  consideration,  I 
think  I  should  appear  less  culpable  if  he  was  not 
so ;  I  am  at  once  criminal  myself,  and  rendering 
him  ridiculous. 

Har.  Do  you  love  me"? 

Dia.  Suppose  I  do,  yon  give  me  a  very  ill  proof 
of  your  love  for  me,  when  you  would  take  advan- 
tage of  my  tenderness,  to  blind  my  reason :  how 
can  you  have  so  little  regard  for  my  honour  as  to 
sacrifice  it  to  a  vain  triiunph  ?  For  it  is  in  that 
light  I  see  the  rash  action  you  are  forcing  me  to 
commit ;  nay,  methinks,  my  consenting  to  it  should 
injure  me  in  your  own  esteem.  When  a  woman 
forgets  what  she  owes  herself,  a  lover  should  set 
little  value  upon  anything  she  gives  to  him. 

Har.  Can  you  suppose,  then,  can  you  imagine, 
that  my  passion  will  ever  make  me  forget  the  vene- 
ration ;  and,  an  elopement  is  nothing,  when  it  is 
on  the  road  to  matrimony. 

Dia.  At  best,  I  shall  incur  the  censure  of  dis- 
obedience, and  indiscretion ;  and,  is  it  nothing  to 
a  young  woman,  what  the  world  says  of  her?  Ah  ! 
my  good  friend,  be  assured,  such  a  disregard  of 
the  world  is  the  first  step  towards  deserving  its 
reproaches. 

Har.  But,  the  necessity  we  are  under.  Mankind 
has  too  much  good  sense,  too  much  good-nature — 

Dia.  Every  one  has  good  sense  enough  to  see 
other  people's  faults,  and  good-nature  enough  to 
overlook  their  own.  Besides,  the  most  sacred 
things  may  be  made  an  ill  use  of ;  and  even  marriage 
itself,  if  indecently  and  improperly — 

Har.  Come,  get  yourself  ready :  where  is  your 
band-box,  hat,  and  cloak?  Slip  into  the  garden; 
be  there  at  the  iron-gate,  which  you  shewed  me 
just  now ;  and,  as  the  post-chaise  comes  round,  I 
will  step  and  take  you  in. 

Dia.  Dear  Harman,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  desist. 

ffar.  Dear  Diaua,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  go  on. 
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Dia.  I  shall  never  have  resolution  to  carry  me 
through  it. 

Har.  We  shall  have  four  horses,  my  dear,  and 
they  will  assist  us. 

I)ia.  In  short — I — cannot  go  with  you. 

Har,  But  before  me!    Into  the  garden.    Won't 

Via.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  [you? 

Enter  COLONEL  Oldboy. 

Col.  Heyday  !  what's  the  meaning  of  this  1  W'uo 
is  it  went  out  of  the  room  there  ?  Have  you  and  my 
daughter  been  in  conference,  Mr.  Harman? 

Har.  Yes,  faith,  sir  ;  she  has  been  taking  me  to 
task  here  very  severely,  with  regard  to  this  aftair; 
and  she  has  said  so  much  against  it,  and  put  itiuto 
such  a  strange  light 

Col.  A  busy,  impertinent  baggage  !  Egad  I  wish 
I  had  catched  her  meddling,  and  after  I  ordered 
her  not:  but  you  have  sent  to  the  girl,  and  you  say 
she  is  ready  to  go  with  you  ;  you  must  not  disap- 
point her  now. 

Har.  No,  no.  Colonel;  I  always  have  politeness 
enough  to  hear  a  lady's  reasons ;  bat  constancy 
enough  to  keep  a  will  of  my  own. 

Col.  Very  well ;  now  let  me  ask  you  :  don't  yon 
think  it  would  be  proper,  upon  this  occasion,  to 
have  a  letter  ready  writ  for  the  father,  to  let  him 
know  who  has  got  his  daughter,  and  so  forth? 

Har.  Certainly,  sir;  and  I'll  write  it  directly. 

CoL  You  write  it!  you  be  d — d  !  I  won't  trust 
you  with  it.  I  tell  you,  Harman,  you'll  commit 
some  cursed  blunder,  if  you  don't  leave  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  whole  affair  to  me.  I  have  writ 
the  letter  for  you  myself. 

Har.  Have  you,  sir? 

Col.  Ay ;  here,  read  it :  I  think  it's  the  thing. 
However,  you  are  welcome  to  make  any  alteration. 

Har.  "  Sir,  I  have  loved  your  daughter  a  great 
while,  secretly ;  she  assures  me  there  is  no  hopes  of 
your  consenting  to  our  marriage ;  I  therefore  take 
her  without  it.  I  am  a  gentleman  who  will  use  her 
well:  and,  when  you  consider  the  matter,  I  dare  swear 
you  ivill  he  willing  to  give  her  a  fortune ;  if  not,  you 
shall  find,  I  dare  behave  myself  like  a  man.  A  word 
to  the  wise.  You  must  expect  to  hear  from  me  in 
another  style." 

Col.  Now,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  what  you  must  do 
with  this  letter.  As  soon  as  you  have  got  off  with 
the  girl,  sir,  send  your  servant  back  to  leave  it  at 
the  house,  with  orders  to  have  it  delivered  to  the 
old  gentleman. 

Har.  Upon  my  honour,  I  will.  Colonel. 

Col.  But,  upon  my  honour,  I  don't  believe  you'll 
get  the  girl.  Come,  Harman,  I'll  bet  you  a  buck, 
and  six  dozen  of  Burgundy,  that  you  won't  have 
spirit  enough  to  bring  this  affair  to  a  crisis. 

Har.  And,  I  say  done  first.  Colonel. 

Col.  Then  look  into  the  court  there,  sir  ;  a  chaise, 
with  four  of  the  prettiest  bay  geldings  in  England, 
with  two  boys  in  scarlet  and  silver  jackets,  that 
will  whisk  you  along. 

Har.  Boys!  Colonel?  Little  cupids,  to  transport 
me  to  the  summit  of  my  desires. 

Col.  Ay,  but  for  all  that,  it  mayn't  be  amiss  for 
me  to  talk  to  them  a  little  out  of  the  window  for 
you.  Dick,  come  hither :  you  are  to  go  with  this 
gentleman,  and  do  whatever  he  bids  you;  and  take 
into  the  chaise  whoever  he  pleases ;  and  drive 
like  devils,  do  you  hear!  but  be  kind  to  the  dumb 
beasts. 

Har.  Leave  that  to  me,  sir.  And  so,  my  dear 
Colonel — 

SONG. 
To  fear  a  stranger, 

Jiehold  the  soldier  arm; 
He  knows  no  danger. 

When  honour  sounds  the  alarm; 
But  daunlless  goes. 
Among  his  foes. 


In  Cupid's  militia. 
So  fearless  I  issue  ; 

And,  as  you  see, 

Arm'd  cap-a-pie. 
Resolve  on  death  or  victory.        [Exit. 

Enter  Lady  Mary,  and  then  Jenny. 

Lady  M.  Mr.  Oldboy,  here  is  a  note  from  Sir 
John  Flowerdale,  it  is  addressed  to  me,  entreating 
my  son  to  come  over  there  again  this  morning.  A 
maid  brought  it :  she  is  in  the  ante- chamber.  We 
had  better  speak  to  her.  Child,  child,  why  don't 
you  come  in  ? 

Jen.  I  choose  to  stay  where  I  am,  if  your  lady- 
ship pleases. 

Lady  M.  Stay  where  you  are  !  why  so? 

Jen.  I  am  afraid  of  the  old  gentleman  there. 

Col.  Afraid  of  me,  hussy  ? 

Lady  M.  Pray,  Colonel,  have  patience.  Afraid ! 
Here  is  something  at  the  bottom  of  this.  What 
did  you  mean  by  that  expression,  child? 

Jen.  Why  the  Colonel  knows  very  well,  madam  ; 
he  wanted  to  be  rude  with  me  yesterday. 

LadyM.  Oh,  Mr.  Oldboy! 

Col.  Lady  Mary  don't  provoke  me,  but  let  me 
talk  to  the  girl  about  her  business.  How  come  you 
to  bring  this  note  here? 

Jen.  Why,  Sir  John  gave  it  to  me,  to  deliver  to 
my  uncle  Jenkins,  and  I  took  it  down  to  his  house; 
but  while  we  were  talking  together, he  remembered 
that  he  had  some  business  with  Sir  John,  so  he  de- 
sired me  to  bring  it,  because  he  said  it  was  not 
proper  to  be  sent  by  any  of  the  common  servants. 

Lady  M.  Colonel,  look  in  my  face,  and  help 
blushing,  if  you  can. 

Col.  What  the  plague's  the  matter,  my  lady?  I 
have  not  been  wronging  you  now,  as  you  call  it. 

Jen,  Indeed,  madam,  he  offered  to  make  me  his 
kept  madam.  I  am  sure  his  usage  of  me  put  me 
into  such  a  twitter,  that  I  did  not  know  what  I  was 
doing  all  the  day  after. 

Lady  M.  I  don't  doubt  it,  though  I  so  lately  for- 
gave him ;  but,  as  the  poet  says,  his  sex  is  all  de- 
ceit. Read  Pamela,  child,  and  resist  temptation. 

Jen,  Yes,  madam,  I  will. 

Co?.  Why,  I  tell  you,  ray  lady,  it  was  all  a  joke. 

Jen.  No,  sir,  it  was  no  joke  ;  you  made  me  a 
proffer  of  money,  so  you  did,  whereby  I  told  yon, 
you  had  a  lady  of  your  own,  and  that  though  she 
was  old,  you  had  no  right  to  despise  her. 

Lady  M.  And  how  dare  you,  mistress,  make  use 
of  my  name  ?  Is  it  for  such  trollops  as  you  to  talk 
of  persons  of  distinction  behind  their  backs? 

Jen.  Why,  madam,  I  only  said  you  was  in  years. 

Lady  M.  Sir  John  Flowerdale  shall  be  informed 
of  your  impertinence,  and  you  shall  be  turned  out 
of  the  family.  I  see  you  are  a  confident  creature, 
and  I  believe  you  are  no  better  than  you  should  be. 

Jen.  I  scorn  your  words,  madam. 

Lady  M.  Get  out  of  the  room :  how  dare  you 
stay  in  this  room  to  talk  impudently  to  me  ? 

Jen.  Very  well,  madam,  I  shall  letmy  lady  know 
how  you  have  used  me ;  but  I  shan't  be  turned  out 
of  my  place,  madam,  nor  at  a  loss,  if  I  am  ;  and 
if  you  are  angry  with  every  one  that  won't  say  you 
are  young,  I  believe  there  is  very  few  you  will  keep 
friends  with, 

SONG. 

I  wonder,  Fm  sure,  why  this  fuss  should  be  made; 
For  my  part  I'm  neither  asham'd  nor  afraid 
Of  what  I  have  done,  nor  of  what  I  have  said. 
A  servant,  I  hope,  is  no  slave; 
And  tho' ,  to  their  shames. 
Some  ladies  call  names, 
I  know  better  how  to  behave. 
Times  are  not  so  bad. 
If  occasion  I  had. 
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Nor  my  character  such  I  need  starve  on't; 

And  for  going  away, 

I  don't  want  to  slay, 
A  nd  so  I'm  your  ladyship's  servant.  [^Exit. 

Enter  Mr.  Jessamv. 
Mr.Jes,  What  is  the  matter  berel 
Lady  M.  I  will  have  a  separate  maintenance  ;  I 
will  indeed.  Only  a  new  instance  of  your  father's 
inlidelitv,  my  dear.  Then  with  such  low  wretches, 
farmers  daughters,  and  servant  wenches  :  but  any- 
thing with  a  cap  on,  'tis  all  the  same  to  him. 

Mr.  Jes.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  tell 
you,  that  those  practices  very  ill  suit  the  character 
which  yon  ought  to  endeavour  to  support  in  the 
world. 

Lady  M.  Is  this  a  recompense  for  my  love  and 
regard  ;  I,  who  have  been  tender  and  faithful  as  a 
turtledove? 

Mr.  Jes.  A  man  of  your  birth  and  distinction 
should,  niethinks,  have  views  of  a  higher  nature, 
than  such  low,  such  vulgar  libertinism. 

Lady  M.  Consider  my  birth  and  family  too  :  Lady 
Mary  Jessamy  might  have  had  the  best  matches  in 
England. 
Mr.  Jes.  Then,  sir,  your  grey  hairs. 
Lady  M.   I,  that   have   brought  you    so  many 
lovely,  sweet  babes. 

Mr.  Jes.  Nay,  sir,  it -is  a  reflection  on  me. 
Lady  M.  The  heinous  sin  too — 
Mr.  Jes.  Indeed,  sir,  I  blush  for  you. 
Col.  S'death  and  fire,  you  little  etleminate  puppy ! 
do  you  know  who  you  talk  to?    And  you,  madam, 
do  you  know  who  I  am  ?    Get  up  to  your  chamber, 
or  zounds  I'll  make  such  a — 

Lady  M.  Ah  !    my  dear  come  away  from  him. 

\^Exit. 
Enter  a  Servant. 
Col.  Am  I  to  be  tutored  and  called  to  account  ? 
How  now,  you  scoundi'el,  what  do  you  want? 
Serv.  A  letter,  sir. 
Col.  A  letter,  from  whom,  sirrah? 
Serv.  The  gentleman's  servant,  an't  please  your 
honour,  that  left  this  just  now  in  the  post-chaise  ; 
the  gentleman  my  young  lady  went  away  with. 

Col.  Your  young  lady,  sirrah?  Your  young  lady 
went  away  with  no  gentleman,  you  dog.  What  gen- 
tleman? What  young  lady,  sirrah? 

Mr.  Jes.  There  is  some  mystery  in  this.  With 
your  leave,  sir,  I'll  open  the  letter  :  I  believe  it 
contains  no  secrets. 

Col.  What  are  you  going  to  do,  you  jackanapes? 
You  sha'n't  open  a  letter  of  mine.  Dy — Diana. 
Somebody  call  my  daughter  to  me  there.  To  John 
Oldboy,  Esq.  Sir,  I  have  loved  your  daughter  a 
great  while,  secretly — consenting  to  our  marriage — 
Mr.  Jes.  So,  so. 

Col.  You  villain !  you  dog !  what  is  it  you  have 
brought  me  here  1 

Serv.  Please  yourhonour,  if  you'll  have  patience, 
I'll  tell  your  honour.  As  I  told  your  honour  be- 
fore, the  gentleman's  servant  that  went  off  just 
now  in  the  post-chaise,  came  to  the  gate,  and  left 
it  after  his  master  was  gone.  I  saw  my  young  lady 
go  into  the  chaise  with  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Jes,  Why  this  is  3'our  own  hand. 
Col.  Call  all  the  servants  in  the  house,  let  horses 
be  saddled  directly ;  every  one  take  a  different 
road.  [your  own  orders. 

Serv.  Why,  your  honour,  Dick  said  it  was  by 
Col.  My  orders !  3'ou  rascal?  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  run  away  with  another  gentleman's 
daughter,  Dy — Diana  Oldboy.  \^Exit  Servant. 
Mr.  Jes.  Don't  waste  your  lungs  to  no  purpose, 
sir;  your  daughter  is  half  a  doxen  miles  off  by 
this  time. 

Col.  Sirrah,  you  have  been  bribed  to  further  the 
scheme  of  a  pickpocket  here. 
Mr,  Jes,  Besides,  the  matter  is  entirely  of  your 


own  contriving,  as  well  as  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
this  elegant  epistle. 

Col.  You  are  a  coxcomb,  and  I'll  disinherit  you  ; 
the  letter  is  none  of  my  writing,  it  was  writ  by  the 
devil,  and  the  devil  contrived  it.  Diana,  Marga- 
ret, my  Lady  Mary,  William,  John —  [Exit. 

Mr.  Jes.  I  am  very  glad  of  this  ;  prodigiously 
glad  of  it,  upon  my  honour.  He  !  he  !  he  !  It  will 
be  a  jest  this  hundred  years.  (Bells  ring  violently, 
on  both  sides.)  What's  the  matter  now?  O!  her 
ladyship  has  heard  of  it,  and  is  at  her  bell ;  and  the 
Colonel  answers  her.  A  pretty  duet;  but  a  little 
too  much  upon  the  forte  methinks  :  it  would  be  a 
diverting  thing  now,  to  stand  unseen  at  the  old 
gentleman's  elbow.  [Exit. 

Enter  Colonel  Oldboy,  with  one  boot,  a  grecU- 
coat  on  his  arm,  Sf-c.  followed  by  several  Servants. 
Col.  She's  gone,  by  the  lord  !  fairly  stole  away, 
with  that  poachinff,  coney-catching  rascal !     How- 
ever, I  won't  follow  her;   no,  d e;  take  my 

whip,  and  my  cap,  and  my  coat,  and  order  the 
groom  to  unsaddle  the  horses  ;  I  won't  follow  her 
the  length  of  a  spur-leather.  Come  here,  you  sir, 
and  pull  off  my  boot ;  (whistles)  she  has  made  a 
fool  of  me  once,  she  sha'n't  do  it  a  second  time. 
Not  but  I'll  be  revenged  too,  for  I'll  never  give  her 
sixpence ;  the  disappointment  will  put  the  scoun- 
drel out  of  temper,  and  he'll  thrash  her  a  dozen 
times  a  day:  the  thought  pleases  me,  I  hope  he'll 
do  it.  What  do  you  stand  gaping  and  staring  at, 
you  impudent  dogs?  are  you  laughing  at  me?  I'll 
teach  you  to  be  merry  at  my  expense — 

SONG. 

A  rascal,  a  hussy ;  zounds  !  she  that  I  counted 

In  temper  so  mild,  so  unpractised  in  evil  : 
I  set  her  a  horse-back,  and  no  sooner  mounted, 
Than,  crack,  whip  and  spur,  she  rides  post  to  the 
But  there  let  her  run,  [^devil. 

Be  ruin'd  undone; 
If  I  go  to  catch  her. 
Or  back  again  fetch  her, 
I'm  worse  than  the  son  of  a  gun. 

A  mischief  possess' d  me  to  marry; 
And  further  my  folly  to  carry. 

To  be  still  more  a  sot, 

Sons  and  daughter  I  got. 
And  pretty  ones,  by  the  lord  Harry. 

[^E.veunf. 

Scene  II. — Clarissa's  Dressing-room. 

Enter  Clara,  melancholy,  with  a  book  in  her  hand, 

meeting  JENNY. 

Cla.  Where  have  you  been  Jenfiy?  I  was  in- 
quiring for  yon ;  why  will  you  go  out  without  lett- 
ing me  know? 

Jen.  Dear  madam,  never  anything  happened  so 
unlucky  ;  I  am  sorry  you  wanted  me.  But  I  was 
sent  to  Colonel  Oldboy's  with  a  letter;  where  I 
have  been  so  used.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  ; 
quality  indeed!  I  say  quality!  Pray,  madam,  do 
you  think  that  I  looks  anyways  like  an  immodest 
parson?  To  be  sure  I  have  a  gay  air,  and  I  can't 
help  it,  and  I  loves  to  appear  a  little  genteelish, 
that's  what  I  do. 

C!a.  Jenny,  take  away  this  book. 

Jen.    Heaven    preserve   me,   madam,   you   are 

Cla.  O  my  dear  Jenny  !  [crying. 

Jen.  My  dear  mistress,  what's  the  matter? 

Clat  I  am  undone. 

Jen.  No,  madam  ;  no,  lord  forbid. 

Cla.  I  am  indeed.  I  have  been  rash  enough  to 
discover  my  weakness  for  a  man  who  treats  me 
with  contempt. 

Jen.  Is  Mr.  Lionel  ungrateful,  then? 

Cla.  I  have  lost  his  esteem  for  ever,  Jenny. 
Since  last  night,  that  I  fatally  confessed  what  I 
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should  have  kept  a  secret  from  all  the  world,  he 
has  scarce  condescended  to  cast  a  look  at  me,  nor 
give  me  an  answer  when  I  spoke  to  him,  but  with 
coldness  and  reserve. 

Jen.  Then  he  is  a  nasty,  barbarous,  inhuman  brute. 

Cla.  Hold,  Jenny,  hold  !  it  is  all  my  fault. 

Jen,  Your  fault,  madam  1  I  wish  I  was  to  hear 
such  a  word  come  out  of  his  mouth :  if  he  was  a 
minister  to-morrow,  and  to  say  such  a  thing/rom 
his  pulpit,  and  I  by,  I'd  tell  him  it  was  false  upon 
the  spot.  <^A  knock.) 

Cla.  Somebody's  at  the  door  ;  see  who  it  is. 

Jen.  You  in  fault  indeed ;  that  I  know  to  be  the 
most  virtuousest,  nicest,  most  delicatest — {Goes 
to  the  door.) 

Cla.  How  now  1 

Jen.  Madam,  it's  a  message  from  Mr.  Lionel. 
If  you  are  alone,  and  at  leisure,  he  would  be  glad 
to  wait  upon  you;  I'll  tell  him,  madam,  that  you 

Cla.  Where  is  he,  Jenny?  [are  busy. 

Jen.  In  the  study,  the  man  says. 

Cla.  Then  go  to  him,  and  tell  him  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  him ;  but  do  not  bring  him  up  imme- 
diately, because  I  will  stand  in  the  balcony  a  few 
minutes  for  a  little  air. 

Jen.  Do  so,  dear  madam  ;  for  your  eyes  are  as 
red  as  ferrets  ;  you  are  ready  to  faint  too.  Mercy 
on  us,  for  what  do  you  grieve  and  vex  yourself"! 
If  I  was  as  yon.  \_Exit. 

Cla.  Oh ! 

SONG. 
Why  with  sighs  my  heart  is  swelling, 
Why  with  tears  my  eyes  o'erflow  ; 
A  sk  me  not,  'tis  past  the  telling. 
Mute,  involuntary  woe. 

Who  to  ivinds  and  waves  a  stranger, 
Venfrous  tempts  the  inconstant  seas. 

In  each  billow  fancies  danger. 

Shrinks  at  every  rising  breeze.  \^Esit. 

Enter  Sir  John  Flowerdale  and  Jenkins. 
Sir  J.  So,  then,  the  mystery  is  discovered  ;  but 
is  it  possible  that  my  daughter's  refusal  of  Colonel 
Oldboy's  son,  should  proceed  from  a  clandestine 
engagement,  and  that  engagement  with  Lionel? 

Jenk.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  ; 
else  I  would  rather  die  than  be  the  means  of  wound- 
ing the  heart  of  my  dear  young  lady  ;  for  if  there 
is  one  upon  earth  of  truly  noble  and  delicate  senti- 
ments— 

Sir  J.  I  thought  so  once,  Jenkins. 
Jenk,  And  think  so  still :  O  good  Sir  John,  now 
is  the  time  for  you  to  exert  that  character  of  worth 
and  gentleness  which  the  world  so  deservedly  has 
given  you.  You  have  indeed  cause  to  be  oflended  ; 
but  consider,  sir,  your  daughter  is  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  amiable  ;  the  poor  youth  unexperienced, 
sensible,  and  at  a  time  of  life  when  such  tempta- 
tions are  hard  to  be  resisted  ;  their  opportunities 
were  many,  their  cast  of  thinking  the  same. 

Sir  J.  Jenkins,  I  can  allow  for  all  these  things ; 
but  the  young  hypocrites,   there's  the  thing,  Jen- 
kins ;  their  hypocrisy,  their  hypocrisy  wounds  me. 
Jenk.  Call  it  by  a  gentler  name,  sir;  modesty  on 
her  part,  apprehension  on  his. 

Sir  J,  Then  what  opportunity  have  they  had? 
They  never  were  together  but  when  my  sister  or 
myself  made  one  of  the  company;  besides,  I  had 
so  firm  a  reliance  on  Lionel's  honour  and  gratitude. 
Jcnjfc,  Sir,  I  can  never  think  that  nature  stamp'd 
that  gracious  countenance  of  his,  to  mask  a  corrupt 
heart. 

Sir  J.  How  !  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  con- 
scious of  being  himself  the  cause  of  it,  did  he  not 
shew  more  concern  at  this  affair  than  I  did?  Nay, 
don't  I  tell  you  that  last  night,  of  his  own  accord, 
he  offered  to  be  a  mediator  in  the  affair,  and  de- 
sired my  leave  to  speak  to  my  daughter?  I 
thought  myself  obliged  to  him,  consented  j  and, 


in  consequence  of  his  assurance  of  success,  wrote 
that  letter  to  Colonel  Oldboy,  to  desire  the  family 
would  come  here  again  to-day. 

Jenk.  Sir,  as  we  were  standing  in  the  next  room, 
I  heard  a  message  delivered  from  Mr.  Lionel,  de- 
siring leave  to  wait  upon  your  daughter.  I  dare 
swear  they  will  be  here  presently ;  suppose  we 
were  to  step  into  that  closet,  and  overhear  their 
conversation  ] 

Sir  J.  What,  Jenkins,  after  having  lived  so 
many  years  in  confidence  with  my  chdd,  shall  I 
become  an  eves-dropper  to  detect  her? 

Jenk,  It  is  necessarj^  at  present.  Come  in,  my 
dear  master  ;  let  us  only  consider  that  we  were 
once  young  like  them  ;  subject  to  the  same  passions, 
the  same  indiscretions  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  pardon  errors  incident  to  his  kind.  [£.veu7i<. 

Enter  Clarissa  a7id  Lionel,  meeting, 
Cla.  Sir,  you  desired  to  speak  to  me  ;  I  need  not 
tell  you  the  present  situation  of  my  heart ;  it  is  full. 
Whatever  you  have  to  say,  I  beg  you  will  explain 
yourself;  and,  if  possible,  rid  me  of  the  anxiety 
under  which  I  have  laboured  for  some  hours. 

Lio,  Madam,    your  anxiety   cannot  be  greater 
than  mine.    I  come,  indeed  to   speak  to  you ;  and 
yet,  I  know  not  how  ;  I  came  to  advise  you,  shall . 
I  say  as  a  friend  1  yes,  as  a  friend  to  your  glory, 
your  felicity  ;  dearer  to  me  than  life. 
Cla,  Go  On,  sir. 

Lio,  Sir  John  Flowerdale,  madam,  is  such  a  fa- 
ther as  few  are  blest  with;  his  care,  his  prudence 
has  provided  for  you  a  match;  your  refusal  renders 
him  inconsolable.  Listen  to  no  suggestions  that 
would  pervert  you  from  your  duty,  but  make  the 
worthiest  of  men  happy  by  submitting  to  his  will. 

Cla,  How,  sir,  after  what  passed  between  us 
yesterday  evening,  can  you  advise  me  to  marry 
Mr.  Jessamy  ? 

Lio,  I  would  advise  you  to  marry  any  one,  ma- 
dam, rather  than  a  villain. 
Cla.   A  villain,  sir ! 

Lio,  I  should  be  the  worst  of  villains,  madam, 
was  I  to  talk  to  you  in  any  other  strain;  nay,  am  I 
not  a  villain,  at  once  treacherous  and  ungrateful "? 
Received  into  this  house  as  an  asylum,  what  have 
I  done?  Betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  friend  that 
trusted  me;  endeavoured  to  sacrifice  his  peace, 
and  the  honour  of  his  family,  to  my  own  unwar- 
rantable desires. 

Cla.  Say  no  more,  sir;  say  no  more;  I  see  my 
error  too  late.  I  have  parted  from  the  rules  pre- 
scribed to  my  sex  ;  I  have  mistaken  indecorum  for 
a  laudable  sincerity  ;  and  it  is  just  I  should  meet 
with  the  treatment  my  imprudence  deserves. 

Lio,  'Tis  I,  and  only  I,  am  to  blame ;  while  I 
took  advantage  of  the  father's  security,  I  practised 
upon  the  tenderness  and  ingenuity  of  the  daughter  : 
my  own  imagination  gone  astray,  I  artfully  la- 
boured to  lead  your's  after  it ;  but  here,  madam,  I 
give  you  back  those  vows  which  I  insidiously  ex- 
torted from  you  ;  keep  them  for  some  happier  man, 
who  may  receive  them  without  wounding  his  ho- 
nour, or  his  peace. 

Cla,  For  heaven's  sake — 

Lio.  Oh!  my  Clarissa,  my  heart  is  broke;  I 
I  am  hateful  to  myself  for  loving  you  :  yet,  before 
I  leave  you  for  ever,  I  will  once  more  touch  that 
lovely  hand — indulge  my  fondness  with  a  last  look 
— pray  for  your  health  and  prosperity. 

Cla.  Can  you  forsake  me  7     Have  I  then  given  , 
my  affections  to  a  man  who  rejects  and  disregards 
them?     Let  me  throw  myself  at  my  father's  feet; 
he  is  generous   and  compassionate  : — he    knows 
your  worth — 

Lio.  IMention  it  not ;  were  you  stript  of  fortune, 
reduced  to  the  meanest  station,  and  I  monarch  of 
the  globe,  I  should  glory  in  raising  you  to  univer- 
sal empire  }  but  as  it  is,— farewell!  farewell ! 


Scene  2.J 
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SONG. 

O  dry  those  tears!  like  melted  ore, 

Fast  dropping  on  my  heart  they  fall: 
Think,  think,  no  more  of  me ;  no  more 

The  mem'ry  of  past  scenes  recall. 
On  a  tvild  sea  of  passion  tossed, 

I  split  upon  tlie  fatal  shelf, 
Friendship  and  love  at  once  are  lost, 

And  noil)  /  wish  to  lose  myself.  [^Exit. 

Enter  J EKJiY. 

Jen,  O  madam !  I  have  betray'd  yon.     I  have 

gone  and  said  something  I  should  not  have  said  to 

my  uncle  Jenkins  ;  and,  as  sure  as  day,  he  has  gone 

and  tolcl  it  all  to  Sir  John. 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Jenkins. 

Cla.  My  father ! 

Sir  J.  Go,  Jenkins,  and  desire  that  young  gen- 
tleman to  come  back — stay  where  you  are.  But 
what  have  I  done  to  my  child'?  How  have  I  de- 
served that  you  should  treat  me  like  an  enemy? 
Has  there  been  any  undesigned  rigour  in  my  con- 
duct, or  terror  in  my  looks  1 

Cla.  Oh  sir ! 

Enter  LIONEL. 

Jenk.  Here  is  Mr.  Lionel. 

Sir  J.  Come  in. — "VMien  I  tell  you  that  I  am  in- 
structed in  all  your  proceedings,  and  that  I  have 
been  ear-witness  to  your  conversation  in  this  place, 
you  will,  perhaps,  imagine  what  my  thoughts  are 
of  you,  and  the  measures  which  justice  prescribes 
me  to  follow. 

lao.  Sir,  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  my  own  de- 
fence ;  I  stand  before  you  self-convicted,  self-con- 
demned, and  shall  submit,  without  murmuring,  to 
the  sentence  of  my  judge. 

Sir  J.  As  for  you,  Clarissa,  since  your  earliest 
infancy,  you  have  known  no  parent  but  me  ;  I  have 
been  to  you,  at  once,  both  father  and  mother  ;  and 
that  I  might  the  better  fulfil  those  united  duties, 
though  left  a  widower  in  the  prime  of  my  days,  I 
would  never  enter  into  a  second  marriage. — I 
loved  you  for  your  likeness  to  your  dear  mother; 
but  that  mother  never  deceived  me,  and  there  the 
likeness  fails ;  you  have  repaid  my  affection  with 
dissimulation — Clarissa  you  should  have  trusted 
me.  As  for  you,  Mr.  Lionel,  what  terms  can  I 
find  strong  enough  to  paint  the  excess  of  my  friend- 
ship ! — I  loved,  I  esteemed,  I  honoured  your  fa- 
ther ;  he  was  a  brave,  a  generous,  and  a  sincere 
man ;  I  thought  you  inherited  his  good  qualities. 
You  were  left  an  orphan,  I  adopted  you  ;  put  you 
upon  the  footing  of  my  own  son;  educated  you  like 
a  gentleman ;  and  designed  you  for  a  profession, 
to  which,  I  thought,  your  virtues  would  have  been 
an  ornament.  What  return  you  have  made  me, 
you  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  yourself;  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  not  repeat  it ;  yet,  remember,  as 
an  aggravation  of  your  guilt,  that  the  last  mark  of 
my  bounty  was  conferred  upon  you  in  the  very  in- 
stant, when  you  were  undermining  my  designs. 
Now,  sir,  I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  say  to  you: 
lake  my  daughter,  was  she  worth  a  million,  she 
is  at  your  service. 

Lio.  To  me  sir"? — your  daughter?  do  you  give  her 
tome?  Withoutfortune,  without  friend — without — 

Sir  J.  You  have  them  all  in  your  heart ;  him 
whom  virtue  raises,  fortune  cannot  abase. 

Cla.  O,  sir,  let  me  on  my  knees  kiss  that  dear 
hand,  acknowledge  my  error,  and  entreat  forgive- 
ness and  blessing. 

Sir  J.  You  have  not  erred,  my  dear  daughter; 
yon  have  distinguished.  It  is  I  should  ask  pardon, 
for  this  little  trial  of  you  ;  for  I  am  happier  in  the 
son-in-law  you  have  given  me,  than  if  you  had 
married  a  prince. 

Lio.  My  patron — my  friend — my  father ;  I  would 
fain  say  something ;  but,  as  your  goodness  exceeds 
all  bounds — 


Sir  J,  I  think  I  hear  a  coach  drive  into  the 
court :  it  is  Colonel  Oldboy's  family  ;  I  will  go 
and  receive  them.  Don't  make  yourself  uneasy  at 
this,  we  must  endeavour  to  pacify  them  as  well  as 
we  can.  My  dear  Lionel,  if  I  have  made  yon 
I'^PPy*  you  have  made  me  so  ;  heaven  bless  you, 
my  children,  and  make  you  deserving  of  one  ano- 
tlier.  [^Exeunt  Sir  John  and  Jenkins, 

Enter  ChxnissA ,  Lionel,  and  Jenny. 
Jen.  O  dear,  madam,  upon  my  knees,  I  hum- 
bly beg  your  forgiveness.  Dear  Mr.  Lionel,  for- 
give me ;  I  did  not  design  to  discover  it,  indeed — 
and  you  won't  turn  me  off,  madam,  will  you?  I'll 
serve  you  for  nothing. 

Cla.  Get  up,  my  good  Jenny ;  I  freely  forgive 
you  if  there  is  anythmg  to  be  forgiven  :  I  know 
you  love  me;  and,  I  am  sure  here  is  one  who  will 
join  with  me  in  rewarding  your  services. 

Jen.  Well,  if  I  did  not  know,  as  sure  as  could 
be,  that  some  good  would  happen,  by  my  left  eye 
itching  this  morning.  [Exit. 

DUETT. 
Lio.  O  bliss  unexpected!  my  joys  overpow'r  me! 

My  love,  my  Clarissa,  ivhat  words  shall  I  find  t 
Remorse,  desperation,  no  longer  devour  me — 
He  bless'dus,  and  peace  is  restor'd  to  my  mind. 
Cla.  He  bless' d  us!  O  rapture!  Like  one  I  recover, 
Wliom   death   had    appalVd  without  hope, 
without  aid; 
A  moment  depriv'd  me  of  father  and  lover ; 
A  moment  restores,  and  my  pangs  are  repaid. 
Lio.  Forsaken,  abandoned, 
Cla.   What  folly!  what  blindness ! 
Lio.  We  fortune  accus'd; 

Cla.  And  the  fates  that  decreed:  [ttess. 

Both.  But  pain  was  inflicted  by  heaven,  out  of  kind- 
To  heighten  the  joys  that  were  doom'd  to 
Our  day  was  o'er  cast  ;  [succeed. 

But  brighter  the  scene  is. 
The  sky  more  serene  is. 
And  softer  the  calm  for  the  hurricane  past. 

[Exeunt. 
Enter  LADY  MarY  Oldboy,  Mr.  Jessamy,  lead- 
ing her;  Jenny,    and    afterwards,   Sir  John 
Flowerdale  MJiiA  Colonel  Oldboy. 
Lady M.  'Tis  all  in  vain,  my  dear:  set  me  down 
anywhere  ;  I  can't  go  a  step  further.  I  knew,  when 
Mr.   Oldboy  insisted   upon   my  coming,    that  I 
should  be  seized  with  a  megrim  by  the  way  ;  and 
and  it's  well  I  did  not  die  in  the  coach. 

Mr.  Jes.  But,  pr'ythee,  why  will  you  let  your- 
self be  affected  with  such  tritles  ?  Nothing  more 
common  than  for  young  women  of  fashion  to  go  off 
with  low  fellows. 

Lady  M.  Only  feel,  my  dear,  how  I  tremble  ! 
Not  a  nerve  but  what  is  in  agitation  ;  and  my  blood 
runs  cold !  cold ! 

Mr.  Jes.  Well,  but  Lady  Mary,  don't  let  us  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  those  people;  I  see  there  is  not 
one  of  the  rascals  about  us,  that  has  not  a  grin 
upon  his  countenance. 

Lady  M.  Expose  ourselves,  my  dear !  Your 
father  will  be  as  ridiculous  as  Hudibras,  or  Don 
Quixote. 

Mr.  Jes.  Yes,  he  will  be  very  ridiculous  indeed. 

Enter  Jenkins. 
Sir  J.  I  give  30U  my  word,  my  good  friend 
and  neighbour,  the  joy  I  feel  upon  this  occasion,  is 
greatly  allayed  by  the  disappointmentof  an  alliance 
with  your  family;  but  I  have  explained  to  you  how 
things  have  happened.  You  see  my  situation; 
and,  as  you  are  kind  enough  to  consider  it  your- 
self, I  hope  j'ou  will  excuse  it  to  your  son. 

Lady  M.  Sir  John  Flowerdale,  how  do  you  do  1 
You  see  we  have  obey'd  your  summons  ;  and  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  assure  you,  that  my  son 
yielded  to  my  entreaties  with  very  little  disagree- 
ment ;  in  short,  if  I  may  speak  metaphorically,  he 
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is  content  to  stand  candidate  again,  notwithstand- 
ing his  late  repulse,  when  he  hopes  for  an  unani- 
mous election. 

Col.  Well,  but,  my  lady,  you  may  save  your 
rhetoric  ;  for  the  borough  is  disposed  of  to  a  wor- 
thier member. 

Mr,  Jes.  What  do  you  say,  sir? 

EnterhlOKEL,  Cl.ARISSA,   anrfjENNV. 
Sir  J.  Here  are  ray  son  and  daughter. 
Lady  M.  Is  this  pretty,  Sir  John? 
Sir  J.  Believe  me,  madam,  it  is  not  for  want  of 
a  just  sense  of  Mr.  Jessamy's  merit,  that  this  af- 
fair has  gone  off"  on  any  side  :  but  the  heart  is  a 
delicate  thing  ;  and  after  it  has  once  felt,  if  the  ob- 
ject is  meritorious,  the  impression  is  not  easily  ef- 
faced ;  it  would,  therefore,  have  been  an  injury  to 
him,  to  have   given  him  in  appearance  what  ano- 
ther in  reality  possessed. 

Mr.  Jes.  Upon  my  honour,  upon  my  soul,  Sir 
John,  I  am  not  in  the  least  offended  at  this  contre 
temps. — Pray,  Lady  Mary,  say  no  more  about  it. 
Col.  Toljol,  lol.lol. 

Sir  J.  But,  ray  dear  Colonel,  I  am  afraid,  after 
all,  this  affair  is  taken  amiss  by  you:  yes,  I  see 
you  are  angry  on  your  son's  account ;  but  let  me 
repeat  it,  1  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  merit. 
Col.  Ay,  that's  more  than  I  have.  Taken  amiss  ! 
I  don't  take  any  thing  amiss  ;  I  never  was  in  better 
spirits,  or  more  pleased  in  my  life.  [lonel. 

Sir  J.  Come,  you  are  uneasy  at  something,  Co- 
Co/.  Me !  Gad  I  am  not  uneasy.  Are  you  a 
justice  of  peace  ?  Then  you  could  give  me  a  war- 
rant, cou'dn'tyoa?  You  must  know,  Sir  John,  a 
little  accident  has  happen'd  in  my  family  since  I 
saw  you  last,  and  you  and  I  may  shake  hands. — 
Daughters,  sir,  daughters !  Your's  has  suapt  at 
a  young  fellow  without  your  approbation  ;  and 
how  do  you  think  mine  has  serv'd  me  this  morn- 
ing?— only  run  away  with  the  scoundrel  I  brought 
to  dinner  here  yesterday. 

Sir  J.  I  am  excessively  concerned. 
Col.  Now  I'm  not  a  bit  concern'd.  No,  d — n 
me,  I  am  glad  it  has  happened  ;  yet,  thus  far,  I'll 
confess,  I  should  be  sorry  that  either  of  them 
would  come  in  my  way,  because  a  man's  temper 
may  sometimes  get  the  better  of  him  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve I  should  be  tempted  to  break  her  neck,  and 
blow  his  brains  out. 

Cla.  But  pray,  sir,  explain  this  afl'air. 
Col.  I  can  explain  it  no  farther  ; — Dy,  my  daugh- 
ter Dy,  has  run  away  from  us. 

Enter  Diana  and  Harman. 
Dia.  No,  my  dear  papa,  I  am  not  run  away ; 
and,  upon  my  knees,  I  entreat  your  pardon  for  the 
folly  I  have  committed :  but,  let  it  be  some  alle- 
viation, that  duty  and  affection  were  too  strong 
to  suffer  me  to  carry  it  to  extremity;  and,  if  you 
knew  the  agony  I  have  been  in,  since  I  saw  you 
Lady  M.  How's  this?  [last — 

Har.  Sir,  I  restore  your  daughter  to  you  ;  whose 
fault,  as  far  it  goes,  I  must  also  take  upon  myself. 
We  have  been  known  to  each  other  for  some  time ; 
as  lady  Richly,  your  sister,  in  London,  can  ac- 
quaint you. 

Col.  Dy,  come  here.  Now,  you  rascal,  where's 
your  sword;  if  you  are  a  gentleman  you  shall  fight 
me  ;  if  you  are  a  scrub,  I'll  horse-whip  you.  Shut 
the  door  there,  don't  let  him  escape. 

Har.  Sir,  don't  imagine  I  want  to  escape  ;  I  am 
extremely  sorry  for  what  has  happened,  but  am 
ready  to  give  you  any  satisfaction  you  thinkproper. 
Col.  Follow  me  into  the  garden,  then.  Zounds! 
I  have  no  sword  about  me.  Sir  John  Flowerdale, 
lend  us  a  case  of  pistols,  or  a  couple  of  guns  ;  and, 
come  and  see  fair  play. 

Cla.  Mv  dear  papa!  [shall  expire. 

Lady  M.  Mr.  Oldboy,  if  you  attempt  to  light,  I 
Sir  J.  Pray,  Colonel,  let  me  speak  a  word  to 
you  in  private. 


Col.  Slugs  and  a  saw-pit. 

Mr.  Jes.   What  business  are  you  of,  friend? 

Har.  My  chief  trade,  sir,  is  plain  dealing;  and 
as  that  is  a  commodity  you  have  no  reason  to  be 
very  fond  of,  I  wonld  not  advise  you  to  purchase 
any  of  it  by  impertinence. 

Col.  And  is  this  what  you  would  advise  me  to? 

Sir  J.  It  is,  indeed,  my  dear  old  friend;  as 
things  are  situated,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no 
other  prudent  method  of  proceeding  ;  and  it  is  the 
method  I  would  adopt  myself,  was  I  in  your  case. 

Col.  Why,  I  believe  you  are  in  the  right  of  it ; 
say  what  you  will  for  me,  then. 

Sir  J.  Well,  young  people,  I  have  been  able 
to  use  a  few  arguments,  which  have  softened  my 
neighbour  here  ;  and,  in  some  measure,  pacified  his 
resentment.  I  find,  sir,  you  are  a  gentleman  by 
your  connections? 

Har.  Sir,  till  it  is  found  that  my  character  and 
family  will  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny,  I  desire  no 
favour,  and  for  fortune — • 

Col.  Oh  !  rot  your  fortune,  I  don't  mind  that;  I 
know  you  are  a  gentleman,  or  Dick  Rantum  would 
not  have  recommended  you.  And  so,  Dy,  kiss 
and  friends. 

Mr.  Jes.  What,  sir,  have  you  no  more  to  say 
to  the  man  who  has  used  yon  so  ill  ? 

Col.  Us'd  me  ill!  That's  as  I  take  it ;  he  has 
done  a  mettled  thing  ;  and,  perhaps,  I  like  him  the 
better  for  it :  it's  long  before  you  would  have 
spirit  enough  to  run  away  with  a  wench.  Harman, 
uive  me  your  hand  ;  let's  hear  no  more  of  this  now. 
Sir  John  Flowerdale,  what  say  you?  shall  we 
spend  the  day  together,  and  dedicate  it  to  love  and 
Sir  J.  With  all  my  heart.  [harmonj  ? 

Col.  Then  take  off" my  great  coat. 

QUARTETTO. 

Come  then,  all  ye  social  poiu'rs, 

Shed  your  influeiice  o'er  us, 
Crown  tvith  bliss  the  present  hours. 

And  lighten  those  before  us. 
May  the  just,  the  generous,  kind. 

Still  see  that  you  regard  'em  ; 
And  Lionels  for  ever  find, 

Clarissas  to  reward  'em. 

Love,  thy  godhead  I  adore. 

Source  of  sacred  passion; 
But  will  never  bow  before 

Those  idols — wealth,  or  fashion. 
May.,  like  me,  each  maiden  wife. 

From  the  fop  defend  her  ; 
Learning,  sense,  and  virtue  prize. 

And  scorn  the  vain  pretender. 

Why  the  plague  should  men  be  sad, 

While  in  time  we  moulder  ? 
Grave,  or  gay,  or  ve.t'd  or  glad. 

We  ev'ry  day  grow  older. 
Bring  the  flask,  the  music  bring, 

Joy  will  quickly  find  us  ; 
Drink,  and  laugh,  and  dance,  and  sing, 

A  nd  cast  our  cares  behind  us. 

Dia.     How  shall  I  escape — so  naught,    ■ 

On  filial  laws  to  trample; 
I'll  e'en  curtsey,  own  my  fault. 

And  plead  papa' s  example. 
Parents  'tis  a  hint  to  you. 

Children  oft  are  shameless  ; 
Oft  transgress — the  thing's  too  true, 

But  are  you  always  blameless? 
One  word  more  before  we  go  ; 

Girls  andboys  have  patience ; 
You  to  friends  must  something  owe. 

As  well  as  to  relations. 
These  kind  gentlemen  tiddress — 

What,  though  we  forgave  'em. 
Still  they  must  be  lost,  unless 

You  lend  a  hand  to  save  'em,      f_E.xeunt, 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. 

At  the  close  of  the  Overture,  a  peal  of  bells  is  heard 
at  a  distance,  the  curtain  continuing  down  ;  when 
the  peal  is  nearly  finished,  the  curtain  rises  and 
discovers  a  mar/nijicent  Entrance  to  a  Park,  with 
a  View  of  a  Gothic  Castle  on  an  eminence,  at  a 
distance.  On  the  side  scene,  near  the  park-gate, 
the  outside  of  a  small  neat  Farm-house,  with  a  bank 
of  turf  before  the  door,  on  which  SoPHiA  and 
Annette  areseated,  andattoork.  Annettethrows 
down  her  work,  and  runs  to  meet  PEGGY,  who  en- 
ters immediately  on  the  other  side.  Sophia  con- 
tinues to  work  pensively. 

DUETT.— Peggy  and  Annette. 

Peggj.  Hark!  hark!  the  merry  peal ! 
My  spirits  are  all  prancing ; 
Your  looks  declare  the  joy  you  feel. 

{To  Annette.) 
Ann.  My  little  heart  is  dancing. 

Both.   When  the  merry  bells  go  ditig,  ding, 
My  heart  beats  time  as  I  trip  along; 

And  my  eyes  impart 

How  light  my  heart ; 
While  all  the  burden  of  my  song. 
Is  fallal  la,  ding,  ding,  dong. 

Peggy.  Keep  it  up,  jolly  ringers!  diog,  ding, 


dong!  and  away  with  it  again  ;  it  puts  my  spirits 
qnite  in  a  heyday.  I  never  hear  a  merry  peal  but 
my  heart  beats  time  to  it. 

Ann.  Ay,  and  your  tongue  too,  Peggy. 

Peggy.  To  be  sure  I  do  rattle  away  ;  but  when 
good  nature  sets  a  woman's  tongue  a-going,  they 
must  have  very  bad  ears  for  music  who  wish  to  stop 
it.     What  say  you,  my  little  foreigner? 

Ann.  You  know,  Peggy,  my  spirits  are  gene- 
rally in  time  and  tune  with  yoar's.  I  was  out  of 
my  wits  for  your  coming  back,  to  know  what  was 
going  on.     Is  all  this  for  the  wake "! 

Peggy.  Wake  !  a  hundred  wakes  together 
wouldn't  make  such  a  day  as  this  is  like  to  be. 
Our  new  landlord,  who  has  bought  all  this  estate 
of  Castle  Manor,  has  arrived i  and  Rental,  the 
steward,  who  went  up  to  London  upon  the  pur- 
chase, is  with  him,  and  is  to  be  continued  steward. 
He  has  been  presenting  him  all  the  tenants,  and 
they  are  still  flocking  up  to  the  castle  to  get  a 
sight  of  Sir  John — Sir  John — 

Ann.  What  is  his  name? 

Peggy.  I  declare  I  had  almost  forgot  it,  though 
I've  heard  all  abouthiin — Sir  John  Contrast,  knight 
and  baronet,  and  as  rich  as  Mexico.  An  ox  is  to 
be  roasted  whole,  and  all  the  country  will  be  as- 
sembled ;  such  feasting  and  dancing  1 

Ann.  Oh,  howl  long  to  see  it !  I  hope  papa 
will  let  us  go  ;  don't  you,  sister?    {To  Sophia.) 

Sophia.  No,  indeed,  my  hopes  are  just  the  re- 
verse; I  hate  nothing  so  much  as  a  crowd  and  a 
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nuise.  Enjoj  the  gaiety  for  which  your  temper  is 
go  well  fitted,  Annette ;  bat  do  not  grudge  me 
what  is  equally  to  mine,  retirement. 

Ann.  I  grudge  it  you  only,  Jjophy,  because  it 
nourishes  pain,  which  sprightly  objects  would 
convert  to  pleasure. 

AIK.— Annette. 

A  ttightingale  sung  in  a  sycamore  grove ; 

A  lover  he  listen' d,  tvith  sighs,  to  the  lay; 
'Twos  sweet,  but  allplai7itive,  like  languishing  love  : 

"  Heigho!"  cried  the  lover,  "ah,  well-a-day!" 
The  lover  quite  restless  that  night  found  his  pillow. 
Went  to  sleep  i/i  despair,  and  still  dreamt  of  the 
Ujillow. 

The  lover  he  listen' d  next  morn  to  a  lark. 

Whose  song  better  sooth'd  hint  because  it  was  gay; 

His  hope  grew  more  strong,  as  his  mind  grew  less 
dark: 
"  Heigho!"  he  renounc'd,  and  "  ah,  well-a  day!" 

The  lover  that  night  sweetly  slept  on  his  pillow. 

And  dreamt  of  gay  garlands;  ne'er  once  of  the  willow. 

Peggy,  Well  said,  ma'amselle;  though  I  hate 
the  French  in  my  heart,  as  a  true  Englishwoman 
ought,  I'll  be  friends  with  their  sunshine  as  long  as 
I  live,  for  making  thy  blood  so  lively  in  thy  veins. 
Was  it  not  for  Annette  and  me,  this  house  would 
be  worse  than  a  nunnery. 
Sophia.  Heigho  ! 

Ann.  Ay,  that's  the  old  tune ;  it's  all  night  long, 
sigh,  sigh  !  pine,  pine !  I  can  hardly  get  a  wink  of 
sleep. 

Peggy.  And  how  is  it  ever  to  end  1  The  two  fa- 
thers, your's  and  your  lover's,  are  specially  circum- 
stanced to  make  a  family  alliance.  A  curate,  with 
forty  pounds  a  year,  has  endowed  his  son  with  two 
fine  qualities  to  entail  his  poverty,  learning  and 
modesty;  and  my  gentleman  (my  master,  heaven 
bless  him!)  is  possessed  of  this  mansion,  a  farm  of 
a  hundred  acres,  a  gun,  and  a  brace  of  spaniels.  I 
should  have  thought  the  example  so  long  before 
your  eyes,  of  living  upon  love,  might  have  made 
you— ■ 

Sophia.  Charmed  with  it,  Peggy  ;  and  so  indeed 
I  am  :  it  was  the  life  of  a  mother  I  can  never  for- 
get. I  do  not  pass  an  hour  without  reflecting  on 
the  happiness  she  difl'used  and  enjoyed. 

Peggy.  Then  if  you'd  follow  her  example,  put  a 
little  less  sorrow  in  your  sentiment,  and  a  little 
more  sunshine  in  your  countenance,  and  never  sa- 
crifice the  main  chance  for  moonshine. 

Sophia.  Consider  my  situation,  Peggy. 

Peggy,  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  that's  why  I  want 
you  to  consider  my  advice.  Helpless  souls  !  you 
haven't  a  single  faculty  to  make  the  pot  boil  be- 
tween you.  I  should  like  to  see  you  at  work  in  a 
dairy  ;  your  little  nice  fingers  may  serve  to  rear  an 
unfledged  linnet,  but  would  make  sad  work  at 
cramming  poultry  for  market.  j 

Sophia.  But  you,  my  good  Peggy,  ought  not  to  ' 
upbraid  me  ;  for  you  have  helped  to  spoil  me,  by 
taking  every  care  and   trouble  off  my  hands  :  the 
humility  of  our  fortunes  ought  to  have  put  us  more 
upon  a  level. 

Peggy.  That's  a  notion  I  can't  bear.  I  speak 
my  mind  familiarly  to  be  sure,  because  I  mean  no 
harm  ;  but  I  never  pretend  to  more  than  a  Servant, 
and  you  were  born  to  be  a  lady:  I'm  sure  on't ;  I 
see  it,  as  sure  as  the  gipsies,  in  every  turn  of  your 
countenance. 

Sophia.  Have  done,  Peggy,  or  you'll  make  me 
seriously  angry  :  this  is  your  particular  day  of  non- 
sense. 

Peggy.  No  nonsense,  but  a  plain  road  to  fortune. 
Our  young  landlord.  Sir  John  Contrast's  son,  is 
expected  every  hour;  now,  get  but  your  silly  pas- 


sion for  Trumore  out  of  your  head,  and  my  life 
on't,  'twill  do.  I  dreamt  last  night  I  saw  you  with 
a  bunch  of  nettles  instead  of  a  nosegay,  and  that's 
a  sure  sign  of  a  wedding:  let  us  watch  for  him  at 
the  park  gate,  and  take  your  aim  ;  your  eyes  will 
carry  further,  and  hit  surer,  than  the  best  gun 
your  father  has. 

Ann.  Peggy,  how  odd  you  are. 

Peggy.  Yes,  my  whole  life  has  been  an  oddity  ; 
all  made  up  of  chequers  and  chances ;  you  don't, 
know  half  of  it ;  but  Margery  Heartease  is  always 
honest  and  gay,  and  has  a  joke  for  the  best  and 
worst  of  times. 

AIR. — (  Original.) — Pegg  V. 

I  once  was  a  maiden,  as  fresh  as  a  rose. 

And  as  fickle  as  April  weather; 
I  lay  down  without  care,  and  I  wak'dfrom  repose. 

With  a  heart  as  light  as  a  feather. 
I  work' d  with  the  girls,  I  play' d  with  the  men, 

I  was  always  or  romping  or  spinning ; 
And  what  if  they  pilfer' d  a  kiss  now  and  then  ? 

J  hope  'twas  not  very  great  sinning. 

I  married  a  husband  as  young  as  myself, 

And  for  every  frolic  as  willing; 
Together  we  laugh' d  while  we  had  any  pelf. 

And  we  laugh' d  when  we  had  not  a  shilling. 
He's  gone  to  the  wars;  heav'n  send  him  a  prize .' 

For  his  pains  he  is  welcome  to  spend  it ; 
My  example,  I  know,  is  more  merry  than  wise. 

But,  lord  help  me!  I  never  shall  mend  it. 

Ann.  It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  you  ever 
should. 

Peggy.  But  here  comes  your  father  and  Rental, 
the  steward  ;  they  seem  in  deep  discourse. 

Sophia.  Let  us  go  in,  then  ;  it  might  displease 
my  father  to  interrupt  them.      [^Exit  into  the  house. 

Peggy.  Go  th}'  ways',  poor  girl ;  thou  art  more 
afraid  of  being  interrupted  in  discoursing  with  thy 
own  simple  heart. 

Ann.  Peggy,  when  do  you  think  my  sighing 
time  will  come? 

Peggy.  Don't  be  too  sure  of  yourself,  miss; 
there  is  no  age  in  which  a  woman  is  so  likely  to  be 
infected  with  folly,  as  just  when  she  arrives  at 
what  they  call  years  of  discretion. 

{^Exeunt  into  the  house. 

,    Enter  Rashly  and  Rental. 

Rent.  But  you  are  the  only  tenant  upon  the  ma- 
nor that  has  not  congratulated  our  new  landlord 
upon  taking  possession  of  his  purchase. 

Rash.  Strange  disposition  of  events!  that  he,  of 
all  mankind,  should  be  a  purchaser  in  this  county ! 
(Aside.)  I  must  not  see  Sir  John  Contrast. 

Rent.  Why  so?  he  is  prepared;  in  giving  him 
an  account  of  his  tenants,  your  name  wasn't  for- 
got. 

Rash,  And  pray,  my  friend,  how  did  you  describe 
me? 

Rent.  As  what  I  always  found  you,  an  honest 
man.  One  can  go  no  further  than  that  word  in  the 
praise  of  a  character ;  therefore,  to  make  him  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  your's,  I  was  forced  to  tell  him 
the  worst  I  knew  of  you. 

Rash.  Good  Rental,  what  might  that  be? 

Rent.  I  told  him  you  had  the  benevolence  of  a 
prince,  with  means  little  better  tban  a  peasant ; 
that,  consaquently,  your  family  was  often  indebted 
to  your  gun  (at  which  you  were  the  best  hand  in 
the  county)  for  the  only  meat  in  your  kitchen. 

Rash.  And  what  said  be  to  the  gun? 

Rent.  Shook  his  head,  and  said,  if  you  were  a 
poacher,  woe  be  to  you  when  his  son  arrived, 
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Rash.  His  son ! 

Rent.  Yes,  his  only  sou,  in  fact;  the  eldest,  it 
seems,  was  turned  out  of  doors  twenty  years  ago, 
for  a  marriage  against  his  consent.  This  is  by  a 
second  wife,  and  declared  to  be  his  heir.  He  gives 
him  full  rein  to  run  his  own  course,  so  he  does  not 
marry  ;  and  by  all  accounts,  a  line  rate  he  goes  at. 

Rush.  But  what  is  become  of  the  elder  ? 

Rent.  Nobody  knows;  but  the  old  servants,  who 
remember  him,  are  always  lamenting  the  change. 

Rash.  You  know  him  well. 

Rent.  What  do  you  mean? 

Rash.  A  discovery  that  will  surprise  you.  I 
have  lived  with  you  the  many  years  we  have  been 
acquainted,  an  intimate  friend  and  an  impostor. 

Rent.  An  impostor? 

Rasli.  Your  new  master,  the  purchaser  of  this 
estate,  is  an  obstinate  father  ;  I  am  a  disinherited 
son  :  put  these  circumstances  together,  and  iqstead 
of  Rashly  call  me — 

Rent.  Is  it  possible? 

Rash,  Call  me  Contrast. 

Rent.  Mr.  Rashly,  Sir  John  Contrast's  son? 

Rash.  Even  so;  for  the  sole  offence  of  a  mar- 
riage with  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  womankind, 
I  received  one  of  Sir  John's  rescripts,  as  he  calls 
the  signiKcation  of  his  pleasure,  with  a  note  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  a  prohibition  of  his  pre- 
sence for  ever.  I  knew  his  temper  too  well  to 
reply. 

Rent.  You  must  know  him  best ;  I  had  conceived 
him  ofa  disposition  more  odd  than  harsh. 

Rash.  You  are  right ;  but  this  oddity  has  all  the 
effects  of  harshness.  Sir  John  Contrast  has  ever 
thought  decision  to  be  the  criterion  of  wisdom  ; 
and  is  as  much  averse  to  retract  an  error  as  a  right 
action.  In  short,  in  his  character,  there  is  a  con- 
tinual variance  between  a  good  heart  and  a  perverse 
head  ;  and  he  often  appears  angry  with  all  man- 
kind, when,  in  fact,  he  is  only  out  of  humour  with 
himself. 

Rent.  I  always  thought  yon  must  have  been  bred 
above  the  station  I  saw  you  in  ;  but  I  never  guess- 
ed how  much.  Coiild  you  immediately  submit  to 
such  a  change  of  situation? 

Rash.  No  ;  I  thought  of  different  professions  to 
support  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  :  after  various 
trials,  I  found  I  wanted  suppleness  for  some  of  my 
pursuits,  and  talents  perhaps  for  others  ;  and  my 
last  resource  was  a  cottage  and  love,  in  the  most 
literal  sense  of  both.  My  Anna  was  equally  fitted 
for  a  cottage  as  a  court.  Her  person,  her  accom- 
plishments, her  temper,  the  universal  charm  of 
society,  made  our  new  life  a  source  of  delight. 

AIR. — (Original.) — Rashly. 

Encompassed  in  an  angel's  frame, 

An  angel's  virtues  lay; 
Too  soon  did  heav'n  assert  the  claim. 

And  call  its  own  away. 
My  Anna's  worth,  my  Anna's  charms. 

Must  never  more  return  ; 
What  noiv  shall  fit  these  widow'd  arms  ? 

Ah  me  I  my  Anna's  urn! 

Rent.  Not  so,  my  good  sir;  you  have  two  living 
images  of  her  ;  and  for  their  sakes  you  must  try  to 
work  upon  this  old,  obdurate — Heaven  has,  per- 
haps, sent  you  together  for  that  purpose. 

Rash.  No,  my  friend,  he  is  inflexibility  itself. 
I  mean  to  fly  him.  It  must  be  your  part  to  dis- 
pose of  my  farm  and  little  property. 

Rent.  Your  resolution  is  too  hasty.  I  pretend 
to  no  skill  in  plotting  ;  but  I  think  I  see  my  way 
clearly  in  your  case.     Dear  sir,  be  advised  by  me. 

LaN.  (Without.)  HoMoa'.  countryman!  do  you 
beloDg  to  the  lodge? 


Rash.  Heyday  !  what  strange  figure  have  we 
here? 

Rent.  As  I  live,  the  young  heir's  gentleman.  I 
got  acquainted  with  his  character  when  I  was  in 
London  to  solicit  the  stewardship,  and  it  is  as  cu- 
rious as  his  master's. 

Rash.  What  countryman  is  he? 

Rent.  True  English  by  birth  ;  he  took  his  fo- 
reign name  upon  his  travels,  to  save  his  master's 
reputation.  Nothing  is  so  disgraceful,  now-a-days, 
as  to  be  waited  upon  by  your  own  countryman  : 
pray  be  contented  to — 

Enter  La  Nippe,  affectedly  dressed. 

La  N.  Holloa,  countryman  !  which  is  the  near- 
est way — What,  Mr.  Rental?  faith,  the  sun  was 
so  much  in  my  eyes,  I  did  not  know  you. 

Rent.  Welcome  to  Castle  Manor,  Mr.  Home- 
stall  ;  I  forget  your  French  name. 

LaN.  La  Nippe,  at  your  service  ;  and  when  you 
see  me  thus  equipped,  I  hope  you'll  forget  my 
English  one  ;  for  though  you  see  me  thus  meta- 
morphosed, I  have  modesty  enough  left  to  blush 
at  hearing  it,  for  having  defaced  English  oak  with 
plaster  of  Paris. 

Rent.  Pray,  how  came  you  to  be  on  foot  ? 

LaN.  A  spring  in  the  chaise  broke  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill ;  the  boy  was  quite  a  bore  in  tying 
it  up,  so  I  took  out  my  luggage,  and  determined 
to  walk  home. 

Rash.  The  prettiest  little  package  I  ever  saw. 

Rent.  What  may  it  contain  ? 

La  N.  The  current  utensils  ofa  fine  gentleman  ; 
as  necessary  to  his  existence  as  current  cash.  It 
is  a  toilette  a  la  chasse — in  English,  a  Bond-street 
knapsack;  it  contains  cold  cream,  rouge,  court- 
plaster,  lip-salve,  eau  de  luce,  Macassar  oil,  and 
otto  of  roses;  and,  among  other  knick-knacks,  a 
quizzing-glass  for  the  convenience  of  being  short- 
sighted. 

Rent.  For  what  purpose  ? 

La  N.  The  better  to  stare  a  modest  woman  out 
of  countenance  ;  avoid  the  sif;ht  of  a  poor  friend 
one's  ashamed  to  own  ;  and  an  honest  creditor  one's 
afraid  to  see. 

Rent.  Ha,  ha.  ha !  To  be  sure  that  cargo  does 
not  exactly  suit  the  family  of  the  Homestalls. 

LaN.  Non !  nan!  but  you  know  I  have  tra- 
velled, and  like  many  other  travelled  gentlemen, 
exported  a  cargo  of  home-brewed,  for  an  importa- 
tion of  honey-water.  But  I  expect  my  master 
here  every  minute. 

Rent.  WHiat  time  did  he  leave  London? 

LaN.  The  chaise  was  ordered  at  one  this  morn- 
ing.    I  must  allow  him  an  hour  for  yawning,  pick- 

iiig  his  teeth,  and  d g  his  journey ;  that  will 

bring  it  to — 

Rash.  Upon  my  word,  a  pretty  full  allowanca 
for  such  employments. 

LaN.  Nothing  ;  I  have  known  Lord  Dangle  and 
his  friend  Billy  Vapid  in  suspense,  in  St.  James's- 
street,  between  a  fruit-shop  and  a  gambling-house, 
thrice  the  time,  and  the  chaise-door  open  all  the 
while. 

Rash.  Well  said,  Mr.  La  Nippe  !  I  see  you  are 
a  satirist. 

La  N.  Shoot  flying  a  little,  now  and  then  ;  and 
if  our  masters  make  us  subservient  to  their  follies, 
if  we  do  no  worse  than  laugh  at  them,  they  may 
think  themselves  very  well  oft". 

Rent.  But  what  time  in  the  morning  had  you 
brought  him  to? 

•  LaN.  Two  o'clock.  O,  he  dares  not  stay 
much  longer,  for  he's  made  up  for  the  journey.  I 
doubt  whether  he  could  take  himself  to  pieces  ;  but 
if  he  could,  I'm  sure  he  could  never  put  himself 
together  again  without  my  assistance  :  his  whiskeru 
fitted,  his  stays  laced,  his  ancles  rolled — 
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Rent.  His  ancles  rolled !  for  what  reason  ? 

La  N.  The  preservation  of  a  military  leg. 

Rent.  A  military  leg?  we  don't  understand  you. 

La  N.  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  A  thing  of  our  own. 
A  fashion  we  mean  to  start.  The  military  leg  will 
be  all  the  go,  and  with  reason,  for  it's  a  leg  that's 
pretty  sure  to  maintain  its  footing. 

Rent,  I  agree  with  yoa,  and  so  must  oar  foes  : 
but  how  do  you  form  it  1 

La  N.  W  hy ,  sir,  with  six  yards  of  flannel  roller, 
to  sweat  the  small,  and  prop  the  calf;  and  only  an 
hour's  attention  every  day  (nothing  for  a  gentleman 
to  spare)  to  sit  with  his  heels  in  the  air,  and  keep 
the  blood  back,  I  will  undertake  to — Oh  !  I'll 
leave  nature  in  the  lurch  at  her  best  works,  and 
produce  a  leg,  with  the  muscles  of  an  Hercules, 
and  the  ancle  of  an  Apollo  Belvidere. 

Rash.  And  is  this  the  common  practice  ? 

La  N,  Common !  what  do  you  think,  but  to 
hide  the  roller,  makes  the  young  fellows  so  fond  of 
boots  at  all  hours,  except  when  on  horseback,  and 
then>  nothing  but  a  white  trouser,  neat  Silk,  stock- 
ing, and  a  pair  of  dancing  pumps — But  let  me  be 
gone. 

Rent.  Nay,  nay,  you  have  time  to  spare  ;  he 
must  be  many  miles  ofi';  for  it  is  a  hundred  and 
twenty  from  London. 

La  N.  I  pity  you  !  I  see  you  have  no  notion  how 
a  genius  travels. 

Rent.  He  cannot  fly,  I  suppose  ? 

La  N.  Yes,  and  in  a  whirlwind,  over  orange- 
barrows,  and  oyster-stalls  at  every  corner  :  you 
may  trace  his  whole  journey  by  yelping  dogs, 
broken-backed  pigs,  dismembered  geese,  and 
squalling  old  women  ;  and,  assure  as  death,  he  will 
get  home  before  me.  {Going  towards  the  park 
gate.) 

Rent.  Never  fear;  you've  time  enough,  I  tell 
you  :  he  stops  short  at  the  edge  of  the  forest ;  his 
gamekeepers  and  pointers  meet  him  there  :  he 
shoots  home. 

LaN.  What  signifies  that;  sportsmen  of  fashion 
shoot  as  fast  as  they  travel.  See  him  at  a  pigeon- 
match,  he  wings  his  pigeon  with  the  same  dexterity 
as  his  companions  pigeon  him  at  the  rookery  in 
town.  (Whistle  without.)  There's  his  whistle! 
{Loooking  out.)  Voila  le  gargon  !  If  he  finds  me 
loitering  here,  he'll  vent  more  oaths  in  a  minute, 
than  have  been  heard  in  the  forest  since  its  found- 
ation. 

Rent.  Sir,  you  may  slip  into  Mr.  Rashly's  house 
till  he's  gone  by. 

La  N.  C'est  ban;  just  the  thing. 

[^Exit  into  the  house. 

Rash,  My  brother  here?  Farewell,  Rental. 
(Goes  towards  the  house.) 

Rent.  Stay,  sir,  it  is  impossible  he  can  have  a 
suspicion  of  you.  Let  us  see  if  he  tallies  with  this 
impudent  fellow's  account.  Sift  him  boldly ;  I  have 
a  thousand  thoughts  for  you. 

Rash.  If  he  does  answer  the  description,  I  shall 
never  keep  my  temper. 

Rent.  Perhaps  so  much  the  better;  but  he  is 
alighting  from  his  horse. 

Con.  (Without.)  Search  'em,  take  up  the  dogs; 
one  might  as  well  beat  for  game  in  Hyde-park. 

Enter  Contrast,  attended  by  Gamekeepers,  &;c. 
with  a  handsome  gun  in  one  hand,  and  aparasolin 
the  othtr. 

The  manors  are  parched  to  desolation,  the  saddles 
are  gridirons,  and  the  air  is  impregnated  with  scurf 
and  freckle  ;  in  another  half  hour,  I  shall  be  a  mu- 
latto in  spite  of  my  parosol,  by  all  that's  sultry. 
But  come,  to  business-  (Gives  the  gun  to  an  at- 
tendant.) Search  'em  ;  make   preparations  imme- 


diately for  seizing  all  gnus,  nets,  and  snares;  let 
every  dog  in  the  village  be  collected  for  hanging 
to-morrow  morning;  draw  a  warrant  for  every  one 
who  draws  a  trigger ;  and  let  every  violator  of 
manors  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correcdon. 

l^Exeunt  Servants  into  thepark. 

Rash.  I  hope,  young  gentleman,  you  will  b6 
better  advised  than  to  proceed  thus  rashly. 

Con.  And  pray,  friend,  who  may  you  be,  that 
are  so  forward  with  your  hope? 

Rash.  A  tenant  upon  this  estate  these  sixteen 
years  ;  where  I  have  been  used  to  see  harmony 
between  high  and  low,  established  on  the  best 
basi.s — protection  without  pride,  and  respect  with- 
out servility. 

Con,  Odd  language  for  a  farmer!  but  in  plain 
English  it  implies  indulgence  for  arrears,  and  im- 
punity for  poaching.  And  you,  sir,  what  may  be 
your  occupation t     (To  Rental.) 

Rent.  I  have  been  long,  sir,  steward  of  Castle 
Manor,  and  your  father  s  goodness  continues  me 
so.  I'm  sorry,  sir,  you've  had  no  sport,  but  your 
gamekeepers  are  strangers  ;  if  this  gentleman  had 
been  with  you,  be  knows  every  haunt  in  the  country. 

Con.  Oh !  I  don't  doubt  it.  Is  this  gentleman 
qualified  to  carry  a  gun  1 

Rash.  I  always  thought  so,  sir. 

Con.  Where  is  your  qualification? 

Rash.  In  my  birthright,  as  a  freeborn  man.  Pro- 
vidence gave  the  birds  of  the  air  in  common  for  us 
all ;  and  I  think  it  no  crime  to  pursue  them,  when 
my  heart  tells  me  I  am  ready,  if  called  upon,  to 
exercise  the  same  gun  against  the  enemies  of  my 
king  and  country. 

Con.  A  period  again  !  if  it  were  not  for  his  dress, 
I  should  take  him  for  the  president  of  a  debating 
society.  (Aside.)  But  to  cut  the  dispute  short,  yoa 
Mr.  Steward,  and  yon,  Mr.  Monitor  of  the  forest, 
take  notice  that  I  require  unconditional  submission 
in  my  supremacy  of  the  game. 

Rent.  In  what  manner,  sir? 

Con.  The  county  gaol  shall  teach  transgressors. 
Thanks  to  my  fellow  sportsmen  in  the  senate,  we 
have  as  good  a  system  of  game-laws  as  can  be  found 
in  the  most  gentlemanlike  country  on  the  conti- 
nent. You  look  at  me  with  surprise,  old  reformer 
of  the  groves. 

Rash.  I  confess  I  do,  sir.  In  the  days  when  I 
frequented  the  world,  a  high-bred  spark  and  a 
sportsman  were  the  greatest  opposites  in  nature  ; 
the  beau  and  the  squire  were  always — 

Con.  O,  I  begin  to  take.  Your  days!  the  rusti- 
cated remains  of  a  ruined  reformer;  a  pritic  of  the 
old  school  ;  a  compound  of  musty  classics  and  mo- 
ral congruity  ;  a  smatterer  of  high  life  from  the 
scenes  of  Cibber,  which  remain  upon  his  imagina- 
tion, as  they  do  upon  the  stage,  forty  years  after 
the  real  characters  are  dead.  Thy  ideas  of  a  gen- 
tleman are  as  obsolete,  old  speculator,  as  the  flaxen 
wig  and  "  Stap  my  vitals  !" 

Rash.  May  I  presume,  sir,  to  ask  what  is  the 
character  that  has  succeeded? 

Com.  Look  at  me.     (  Turns  round.) 

Rush.  We  were  comparing,  sir — 

Con.  Coxcombs.  Never  balk  the  word.  The 
first  thing  in  which  we  dift'erfrom  your  days  is, 
that  we  glory  in  our  title ;  and  I  am  the  acknow- 
ledged chief.  In  all  walks  of  life,  it  is  true  ambi- 
tion to  be  at  the  head  of  a  class. 

Rash.  And  may  1,  ask,  sir,  if  the  class,  over 
which  you  so  eminently  preside,  is  very  numerous? 

Con.  No,  faith  ;  and  we  diminish  every  day. 
The  cockade  predominates.  The  times  have 'sent 
nine-tenths  of  our  men  of  fashion  to  be  their  own 
soldiers. 

Rash.  No,  sir;  to  be  the  soldiers  of  their  coun- 
try. However  political  opposition  may  exist 
among  us,  only  let  a  foe  threaten  our  freedom,  and 
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the  only  opposition  among  Britons  is,  who  shall 
get  the  first  blow  at  him. 

Con.  A  red  coat  is  very  well  for  a  promenade, 
and  I  do  sometimes  figure  myself  that  way  ;  though 
rot  me,  if  I  know  any  more  of  drill  or  discipline 
than  I  do  of  log^ic  or  metaphysics. 

Bash.  Singular  character ! 

Con,  Right,  for  once,  old  Tramontane.  Singu- 
larity is  the  secret  of  high  life.  In  the  present 
day  it  connects  the  pedestrian  with  the  petit-maitre, 
the  jockey  with  the  gentleman,  the  stage  coach- 
man with  the  senator,  and  the  pugilist  with  the 
peer. 

Re-enter  La  Nippe  from  the  house,  running. 

■  LaN,  Sir,  sir,  apart  un  instant,  monsieur. — 
Such  an  adventure !  1  have  discovered  such  a  girl ! 
such  a  shape!  such — 

Con.  Bete !  did  you  ever  know  me  tronble  my- 
self about  a  girl  in  the  country  ? 

La  N.  No,  sir  ; — and  in  town  I  am  obliged  to 
take  the  trouble  oflf  your  hands.  (Aside.  Takes 
Contrast  aside,  and  seems  eagerly  to  press  him.) 

Bent.  I  think  I  discover  La  Nippe's  business. — 
Humour  it,  I  beseech  you,  and  ask  Contrast  in. 
(Apart  to  Rashly.) 

Rash.  Sir,  will  you  accept  any  refreshment  my 
poor  house  aftbrds'!  I  hope  you  have  taken  nothing 
ill  I  have  said.     (To  Contrast.) 

Con.  No,  sir;  I  bear  no  malice,  and  I'll  drink 
your  health  in  a  bowl  of  cream.  I'd  not  take  the 
trouble  of  looking  at  his  daughter,  if  it  wasn't  for 
the  hope  of  being  revenged  of  this  old  crusty  me- 
mento mori.     (Aside.) 

[E^eunt  Bashly,  Contrast,  and  Bental. 

LaN.  I  must  get  him  into  this  intrigue  for  my 
own  sake  with  the  maid,  if  not  for  his  with  the 
mistress.  Like  master,  like  man — all  owing  to 
the  force  of  example  :  so  let  our  masters  look  to 
it.  [^Exit  into  the  house. 

Enter  Trumore. 

Tru.  How  surely  and  involuntarily  my  feet  bring 
liie  to  this  spot!  Conscious  scenes !  Sophy!  dost 
thou  remember  them  with  my  constancy  ?  Dost 
thou  visit  them  with  my  sensibility?  Is  it  impos- 
sible to  get  a  glance  of  her  at  a  distance?  If  I  could 
but  do  it  unperceived — 

Be-enter  PEGGY  from  the  house. 

Peggy.  So,  sir,  do  you  think  I  didn't  spy  you 
from  the  window,  prowling  like  a  fox  about  a  hen- 
roost ?  But  set  your  heart  at  rest ;  the  pullet  you 
^re  in  search  of  will  soon  be  upon  a  perch  too  high 
for  your  reach. 

Tru.  What  do  yoa  mean  ? 

Peggy.  Do  you  see  that  castle  there?  there — Sir 
John  Contrast's  seat.  Mine  are  no  castles  in  the 
air. 

Tru.  Well,  what  of  that? 

Peggy.  Well,  then,  if  you  had  my  second  sight, 
you  would  see  Sophy  in  a  coach  and  six  white 
horses  driving  in  at  the  great  gate. 

Tru.  What  would  you  lead  my  thoughts  to  ? 

Pejrjry.  Patience !  reason!  resignation!  SirJohn's 
son  is  paying  his  addresses  within.  Consult 
Sophy's  interest,  and  your  own,  too,  in  the  end, 
and  resign  her. 

Tru.  Distraction!  you  cannot  be  in  earnest. 
Would  Sophia  suilFer  a  look  from  a  stranger  with- 
out resenting  hi 

Peggy.  Time  enough  to  repulse  when  strangers 
grow  impertinent;  meanwhile,  why  not  be  courted 
a  little?  There's  curiosity  in  it,  only  to  see  how 
many  ways  the  creatures  can  find  to  please  us. 

Tru.  These  are  your  thoughts;  but  Sophia — 

Peggy.  Thinks  like  me,  or  she's  not  a  woman. 


Lookye,  T  hate  to  be  ill-natured ;  but  don't  fancy 
I'm  your  enemy  because  I'm  her  friend.  Tempta- 
tion is  sometimes  too  agreeable  to  be  withstood ; 
nay,  some  of  us  love  it.  I  don't  say  Miss  Sophy's 
of  the  number.  \^Exit. 

Tru.  Tormenting  woman  !  I  cannot,  however, 
but  be  alarmed,  and  shall  watch  your  steps  closely, 
my  young  gentleman.  Yes,  my  Sophia,  I  will 
hover  round  (hee,  like  a  watchful  spirit,  invisible, 
but  anxious  to  prove  thy  truth,  and  if  necessary, 
to  defend  it.  Ah  I  when  will  come  that  happy  day, 
when  love,  as  in  his  Paphianbower,  will  crown  of 
with  his  never-fading  wreath  of  roses. 

AIR.— (  Written  by  the  ltiteMr.Doyle.)~T  RVKORt. 

Young  Love  flew  to  the  Paphian  bower, 

And  gather' d  sweets  from  many  a  flower  ; 

From  roses  and  sweet  jessamine , 

The  lily  and  the  eglantine  : 

The  graces  there  were  culling  posies. 

And  found  young  Love  among  the  roses. 

O  happy  day !  O  joyous  hour .' 

Compose  a  wreath  of  every  flower  ; 

Let's  bind  him  to  us,  ne'er  to  sever ; 

Young  Love  shall  dwell  with  us  for  ever. 

Eternal  spring  the  wreath  composes. 

Content  is  Love  among  the  roses.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — The  Inside  of  the  house. 

Enter  CONTRAST,  La  Nippe,  Rashly,  Sophia, 
Annette,  and  Rental. 

La  N.  What  do  you  think  of  her  eyes  ?  (Apart 
to  Contrast.) 

Con.  Passable  for  a  village.    (Apart.) 

La  N.  Her  complexion — her  skin — her  delicacy? 

Con.  O,  perfectly  delicate;  she  looks  like  the 
diet  of  her  nursery,  extract  of  leveret,  and  phea- 
sant with  egg. 

Rash.  Girls,  youmayretire  whenever  you  please. 
(As  they  are  going  ofl',  enter  PEGGY,  with  a 
lute.) 

Sophia.  Peggy,  what  are  you  doing  1 

Peggy.  It's  only  the  lute,  ma'am;  it  hung  so  loose 
upon  the  peg,  I  was  afraid  the  kitten  would  pull 
it  off.  (Touches  the  string.)  I  declare  it  speaks  of 
itself,  just  as  if  it  wanted — 

Con.  Music  too  !  A  syren  complete.  I  am  to  be 
tempted  with  all  the  enchantments  of  Calypso's 
grot.  (Aside.)  A  la  bonne  heure,  try  your  skill, 
my  dear. 

Sophia.  Officious  girl  !  carry  it  back. 

Con.  O,  by  no  means,  miss;  pray  favour  us 
with  a  song. 

Bash.  Come,  girls,  don't  be  ashamed  of  an  inno- 
cent and  pleasing  talent.  Perhaps  the  warble  of 
nature  may  please  Mr.  Contrast,  from  its  novelty. 

Sophia.  Indeed,  sir,  I  wish  to  be  excused. 

Ann.  Dear  sister,  sing  ;  my  father  wishes  it. 

Sophia.  I  obey,  sir  ;  and,  in  obeying,  can  dis- 
cover to  this  intruder  the  state  of  my  mind.  (Apart 
to  Rashly.) 

AIR.— Sophia. 

Wake,  dulcet  lute,  fair  Laura  said, 
While  sadly  droop' d  her  pensive  head; 
Wake,  and  to  my  sinking  heart 
The  soothing  balm  of  joy  impart. 
Thy  charmed  strains  can  banish  woe, 
And  bid  the  breast  with  rapture  glow; 
Raise  my  hope  and  lidl  my  paift, 
Laura  sighs,  and  sighs  in  vain. 

In  the  bower  a-down  the  dale, 
Henry  told  his  artless  tale ; 
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[Act  II. 


Laura  fondly  heard  the  youth, 

Grace  his  form,  his  heart  was  truth  : 

But  hopeis  blighted,  love  is  cross'd; 

Henry  is  to  Laura  lost. 

Love  no  more  her  heart  shall  gain, 

Laura  sighs,  and  sighs  in  vain.  \^Exit, 

Con.  Bravo!  miss  ;  very  well  indeed.  LaNippe, 
go  on  to  the  castle  ;  announce  rae  to  mj  father. 
I'm  immensely  fatigued,  and  don't  know  how  I 
shall  be  able  to  walk  there  ;  and  one  might  as  well 
ride  on  a  currycomb  as  that  saddle.  {Horns  with- 
out.) What  horns  are  those? 

LaN.  (Looks  out.)  Your  honour's  master  of  the 
hounds,  and  your  whole  hunting  equipage,  are  ar- 
rived. 

Coji.  Have  they  new  liveries  1 

La  N.  They  have  ;  and  for  elegance,  they  would 
shame  every  hunt  in  the  universe :  none  of  your 
lOugh  buckskin  and  homespun,  fit  only  to  leap 
Ledges  and  ditches  in  ;  but  such  as  might  grace  a 
modern  melo-drarae,  calculated  for  un  grand  coup 
de  theatre. 

Con.  Let  them  draw  up  before  the  door  ;  I'll  see 
them  as  they  pass.  [Exit  LaN ipiJe.^  One  word  at 
parting,  friend  Rashly.  Your  daughters  are  not 
■without  attractions,  nor  you  void  of  a  certain  sort 
of  oddity  that  may  be  diverting  ;  butyour  gun  must 
be  surrendered,  and,  from  a  pheasant  to  a  rabbit, 
chasse  defendue — no  pardon  for  poaching ;  and  so 
good  day,  old  ^sop  in  the  shades.  [Exit. 

Bent.  I  must  follow ;  but  I  request  you'll  take 
BO  steps  till  I  see  you  again :  give  me  but  time  to 
work  in  your  favour. 

Bash.  You  are  too  sanguine;  but  I  consent, 
upon  condition  that  I  do  not  see  my  father. 

Bent.  As  yet,  it  is  no  part  of  my  plan  that  you 
should.  [Exit. 

Bash.  Your  attempts  will  be  in  vain  ;  deprived 
of  my  Anna,  nothing  remains  for  me  but  lasting 
misery. 

AIR (From  Camoens.)— Rashly. 

Can  I  forget  the  silent  tears 

Which  I  have  shed  for  thee  ; 
And  all  the  pangs,  and  doubts,  and  fears. 
Which  scatter  d  o'er  my  bloom  of  years 

The  blights  of  misery? 

I  never  close  my  languid  eye. 

Unless  to  dream  of  thee; 
My  every  breath  is  but  the  sigh, 
My  every  sound  the  broken  cry 

Of  lasting  misery. 

^  Scene  III. — Outside  of  the  house. 

Enter  Contrast,  La  Nippe,  Huntsmen,  Sj-cfrotn 
the  house,  in  gay  liveries,  drawn  up. 

La  N.  The  huntsmen,  sir,  have  been  practising 
a  new  chorus  song  ;  will  you  hear  it? 

Con.  A  hunting  song  quite  breaks  my  ears  ;  it  is 
a  continued  yell  of  horn  and  morn  ;  wake  the  day  ; 
hark  away !  But  they  may  begin ;  I  shall  hear 
enough  as  I  walk  oft". 

Vm  ALE. —(Original.) 

Hunts.  When  the  orient  beam  first  pierces  the  dawn. 
And  printless  yet  glistens  the  detv  on  the  lawn. 
We  rise  to  the  call  of  the  horn  and  the  hound. 
And  nature  herself  seems  to  live  in  the  sound. 

Chorns.  Repeat  it,  quick  echo,  the  cry  is  begun; 

The  game  is  on  foot,  boys,  we'll  hunt  down 
the  sun. 


[Exit. 


Hunts.  The  chase  of  old  Britons  was  ever  the  care, 

Their  sinews  it  brac'd,  'twas  the  image  of  war  : 
Like  theirs,  shall  our  vigour  by  exercise  grow. 
Till  we  turn  our  pursuits  to  our  country  sfoe. 

Chorus.  Repeat  it,  shrill  echo,  the  war  is  begun; 

The  foe  is  on  foot,  boys,  we' II  fight  down  the 
sun.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Shrubbery,  SfC. 
Enter  Sophia  and  Annette,  arm-in-arm. 

Sophia.  I  confess,  Annette,  yon  are  a  v6ry  for- 
ward scholar  in  aifairs  of  the  heart ;  but  would  you 
really  persuade  me  that  the  women  in  France  scorn 
to  be  in  love? 

Ann.  Just  the  contrary.  Love  there  is  the  pas- 
sion of  ages  :  one  learns  to  lisp  it  in  the  cradle, 
and  they  will  trifle  with  it  at  the  brink  of  the  grave; 
but  it  is  always  there  the  chirrup  of  life,  not  the 
moping  malady  it  is  here. 

Sophia.  And,  according  to  the  notions  of  that 
fantastical  people,  how  is  the  passion  to  be  shewn  ? 

Ann.  O,  in  a  woman,  by  anything  but  confess- 
ing it. 

Sophia.  Surely ,  Annette,  you  must  now  be  wrong  ; 
insincerity  and  artifice  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be 
the  vices  of  fine  folks  in  courts  and  cities  ;  but  in 
the  scenes  where  you,  as  well  as  myself,  have  beet* 
bred,  I  am  persuaded  the  tongue  and  the  heart  go 
together  in  all  countries  alike. 

Ann.  So  they  may  too  ;  it  would  be  wrong  if  the 
tongue  told  fibs  of  the  heart;  but  what  occasion 
for  telling  all  the  truth.  I  wish  you  saw  a  young 
girl  in  Provence,  as  she  trips  down  the  mountains 
with  a  basket  of  grapes  upon  her  head,  and  all  her 
swains  about  her,  with  a  glance  at  one,  a  nod  at 
another,  and  a  tap  at  the  third,  till  up  rises  the 
moon,  and  up  strikes  the  tabor  and  pipe— "  Adieu, 
panniers,  vendange  est  faite."  Her  heart  dances 
faster  than  her  feet,  and  she  makes  ten  lads  happy, 
instead  of  one,  by  each  thinking  himself  the  fa- 
vourite. 

Sophia.  But  the  real  favourite  is  not  to  be  kept 
in  suspense  for  ever. 

A7in.  No,  no,  she  solves  the  mystery  at  last ; 
but  in  a  lively  key  just  indicates  the  preference  by 
a  look  that  cau't  be  misunderstood  ;  and  to  make 
more  sure  of  her  lover,  mixes  tenderness  with  tan- 
talization. 

Sophia.  Mere  coquetry  !  I  admire  your  vivacity, 
Annette,  but  I  dislike  your  maxims.  For  my  part, 
I  scorn  the  shadow  of  deceit  towards  the  man  I 
love,  and  would  sooner  die  than  give  him  pain. 

Ann.  So  would  I  too,  dear  sister;  but  why  not 
bestow  pleasures  with  a  smile? 

Sophia.  Giddy  girl!  you  know  not  love. 

Ann.  O,  you  are  mistaken  ;  I  understand  senti- 
ment, and  could  act  it  to  admiration  ;  I  could  gaze 
at  the  moon,  prattle  to  the  evening  breeze,  and 
make  a  companion  of  roses  for  an  hour  together. 

Enter  Peggy. 

Peggy.  And  to  what  purpose,  I  should  like  td 
know?     Roses  are  very  well  in  a  bough-pot,  th« 
evening  breeze  to  raise  one's  spirits  for  a  dancej 
and  the  moon   to  light  one  home,  laughing,  fron 
the  fair ;  but  to  scratch  your  hands  with  the  thorn 
of  the  one,  get  the  toothache  by  standing  too  loni 
exposed  to  the  other,  and  the  blue  devils  by  makl 
ing  your  moan  to  the  third,  are  all  things  ()uite  oaf 
of  my  calculations  of  either  comfort  or  comma 
sense. 

Sophia.  Ah!  Peggy,  you're  a  rattiepate,  like  mi 
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sister;  but  do  not  condemn  that  sentiment,  jour 
nnconscioasness  of  which  deprives  you  of  the  claim 
of  judging.  [Exeunt  Sophia  and  Annette. 

Peggy.  Sentiment,  I  dare  say,  is  very  well  in 
its  way,  like  everything  else.  Perhaps,  if  I  took, 
it  into  my  head,  1  could  talk  of  rosy  banks  and 
myrtle  bowers  as  well  as  anybody  else.  But  poor 
Trumore  !  he  does  love  Sophia.  Ah  !  if  I  had  him 
here,  I'd  give  him  a  little  advice.  And,  as  the 
other  sex  talk  so  much  of  the  caprice  of  ours,  as 
aa  apology  for  Sophia,  I'd  tell  him — 

AIR.— Peggy. 

Our  sex  is  capricious. 
Believe  me; 
'Tis  the  picture  your  sex  of  us  dratu ; 
Jf  you  paint  us  vicious — 
Perceive  me. 
Can  you  wonder  we  act  by  your  law  ? 
Go,  go,  silly  lover,  and  sigh. 

Trust  another  as  soon  as  you  can ; 
And  if  she  too  should  bid  you,  "  good  b'ye !" 
Why  then  try  another,  poor  man  ! 

In  April  the  weather 
Oft  changes. 
Sun  and  rain  to  each  other  give  way; 
And  taken  together, 
It  strange  is. 
Our  sex  is  an  April  day. 
Go,  go,  silly  lover,  complain  ; 

With  your  sex  to  be  faithless  the  plan  ; 
Can  you  fancy  we'll  constant  remain  ? 
,  We  but  follow  your  lesson,  poor  man  !    [Exit. 

Enter  La  Nippe,  beckoning  Contrast. 

La  N.  Yonder  she  is,  sir  ;  the  other  two  have 
Just  left  her,  and  she  loiters  by  a  rose-bush.  Now's 
the  time  :  at  her,  sir  ! 

Con.  It's  a  d — d  vulgar  business  you're  drawing 
me  into.  La  Nippe ;  I  could  never  shew  my  face 
again,  if  it  were  known  I  was  guilty  of  the  drudg- 
ery of  getting  a  woman  for  myself. 

La  N.  What  do  yon  mean,  sir?  Do  you  never 
make  love  ? 

Con.  No,  certainly,  you  blockhead;  modern 
epicures  always  buy  it  ready  made. 

LaN.  Hold,  she  comes  this  way;  I'd  better 
vanish,  and  try  my  luck  with  the  maid ;  but  if  I 
make  no  better  ma.-ket  than  I  fancy  he  will,  my 
French  assurance  will  blush  as  much  for  vexation, 
as  raj  English  modesty  does  for  shame. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 

Re-e7iter  Sophia. 

Sophia.  I  did  not  recollect  that  these  walks  are 
no  longer  open  to  the  neighbourhood.  How  simple 
were  those  girls  not  to  remind  me  !  If  I  should  be 
seen,  I  may  be  thought  impertinent :_  and  alone, 
too — 

Con.  So,  Miss  Rashly,  we  meet  as  patly  as  if 
you  had  known  my  inclinations. 

Sophia.  He  too,  of  all  others  !  (Aside,  and  con- 
fused.) I  know  it  is  an  intrusion,  sir,  to  be  here; 
I  was  retiring. 

Con.  It  is  the  most  lucky  intrusion  you  ever 
made  in  your  life. 

Sophia.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  pass.     (Confused.) 

Con.  Not  till  you  hear  of  your  good  fortune,  my 
dear.  You  have  attracted,  in  one  moment,  what 
hundreds  of  your  sex  have  twinkled  their  eyes  for 
whole  years  in  vain,  my  notice.  I  will  bring  you 
into  the  world  myself:  your  fortune's  made. 

Sophia.  Sir,  this  kind  of  conversation  is  new  to 
me.    I  insist  upon  passing.  (Confused  and  angrily.) 


Con.  O  fie,  child!  the  first  thing yoii  must  learn 
is,  to  look  a  man  in  the  face,  whatever  he  says  to 
you  ;  it  is  one  of  the  first  principles  for  high  life  ; 
and  high  as  the  very  pinnacle  of  fashion  thine  shall 
be.  The  newspaper  shall  record  your  routs  ;  and 
you  shall  bear  the  belle  in  the  ring  at  Hyde-park 
from  every  competitor.  Four  bloods,  and  a  car- 
riage as  incomprehensible  in  its  shape  or  meaning, 
as  vanity  can  wish  for.  Beauty !  it  is  not  worth 
that,  (snaps  his  fingers,)  in  comparison  with 
fashion. 

Sophia,  Do  you,  sir,  set  so  little  value  on  cha- 
racter "? 

Con.  Character!  O,  my  dear,  we  never  think  of 
that  in  high  life  ;  that's  a  mere  plebeian  accom- 
plishment. But  come,  child,  it  isn't  my  way  to 
trifle,  name  your  settlement,  and— 

Sophia.  Sir,  I  have  tried  while  I  could  to  treat 
you  with  some  degree  of  respect;  you  put  it  out 
of  my  power ;  resentment  and  contempt  are  the 
only- 
Con.  Clarissa  Harlowe  in  her  best  attitudes ! 
what  circulating  library  has  supplied  you  with  lan- 
guage and  action  upon  this  occasion?  Or  has  your 
antiquated  father  instructed  you,  as  he  has  me,  in 
the  mode  of  his  days'!  Things  are  reversed,  my 
dear ;  when  we  fellows  of  superior  class  shew  our- 
selves, the  women  throw  themselves  at  ns  :  pick 
and  choose  is  the  way ;  and  happy  is  she  we  deign 
to  catch  in  our  arms.  (Attempts  to  lake  hold  of  her.) 

Enter  TrumorE,  unpercetved. 

Sophia.  (Enraged,  and  bursts  into  tears.)  Un- 
heard-of assurance  !  What  do  you  see  in  me  to  en- 
courage such  insolence?  or  is  it  the  very  baseness 
of  your -nature,  that  insults  a  woman  because  she 
has  no  protection  ?     (Breaks from  him.) 

Tru.  (Advances  between  them.)  Protection  is  not 
so  distant  as  yon  imagined.  Compose  yourself, 
my  Sophia;  I  have  heard  all :  leave  me  to  settle  the 
difference  with  the  unworthy  ruffian. 

Con.  Way-laid  by  all  that's  desperate  !  A  rustic 
bully  !     But  I  must  submit,  for  I  conclude  he  has  ■ 
a  forest  mob  within  call. 

Tru.  A  mob  to  encounter  thee?  a  mob  of  flies, 
of  gnats ;  a  wasp  would  be  a  sure  assassin  ;  but, 
to  be  serious,  sir,  though  the  brutality  of  your  be- 
haviour calls  for  chastisement,  the  meanness  of  it 
places  you  beneath  my  resentment. 

Con.  How  he  assumes,  because  I  know  as  little 
of  quarterstaff  as  he  of  the  weapons  of  a  gentleman. 
Tru.  It  would,  indeed,  be  profanation  of  English 
oak  to  put  it  into  such  hands.  Thou  outside 
without  a  heart !  When  the  mind  is  nerveless,  the 
figure  of  a  man  may  be  cudgelled  with  a  nettle. 

Sophia.  For  heaven's  sake,  Tcumore,  be  not 
violent ;  you  make  me  tremble  ;  no  further  quarrel . 
Tru.  Another  word,  sir,  and  no  more.  Could  I 
suppose  you  a  real  sample  of  our  fashionable  youth, 
I  should  think  my  country  indeed  degraded;  but 
it  cannot  be.  Away!  and  tell  your  few  fellows,  if 
even  few  exist,  that  there's  still  spirit  enough 
among  common  people  to  defend  beauty  and  inno- 
cence ;  and  when  such  as  you  dare  aftront  them,  it 
is  not  rank,  nor  even  eft'eminacy  tliat  shall  save 
them.     (Retires  leith  Sophia.) 

Con.  Very  sententious,  truly !  quite  Rashly's 
flourish  !  In  Italy  now  I  could  have  this  fellow  put 
under  ground  for  a  sequin  ;  in  this  d — d  country 
one  can  do  nothing  but  despise  him.  I  conld  meet 
him  to  be  sure  ;  but  as  duelling  is  a  principle  of 
honour,  reputation  must  be  regarded.  Boxing  is 
the  only  way  left ;  and  fashion  might  sanction  the 
thing;  but,  though  it's  very  well  to  patronize,  its 
a  vile  bore  to  practise;  and  I  confess  I  have  no 
ambition  to  make  a  hit  that  way.  [Exit. 

Tru.  (Comes  forward  with  Sophia.)  Happy,  hap- 
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py  moment,  that  brought  me  to  your  rescue!  Ah  ! 
my  dear  Sophia,  should  fate  part  us,  can  I  ever 
forget  thee  !     Ah  !  no,  never  ! 

AIR.— Trumore. 

Ah!  can  J  e'er  forget  thee,  love, 

When  far  from  thee  away? 
Should  absence  grief  supply, 

r  II  pay  thee  sigh  for  sigh  ! 
Ah!  can  I  e'er  forget  thee,  love? 

No,  never. 

When  thy  charms  recollecting. 

Can  fancy  ever  rove  ? 
On  thy  virtues  reflecting. 

Can  time  weaken  love  ? 
Ah!  can  I  e'er  forget  tliee,  love? 

No,  never. 

Ah,  no!  returning  thou  shall  find. 

To  meet  if  now  we  part. 
Thy  virtues  rooted  in  my  mind. 

Thine  image  in  my  heart. 
Ah!  can  I  e'er  forget  thee,  love? 

No,  never. 

Sophia.  If  the  thoughts  yon  most  wish  I  should 
entertain  of  ray  deliverer  can  repay  you,  trace  them 
by  your  own  heart,  Trumore  ;  they  will  harmonize 
with  its  most  tender  emotions. 

Tru.  O,  the  rapture  of  my  Sophia's  presence! 
thus  let  me  pour  forth  my  gratitude.  {Kneels  and 
hisses  her  hand.} 

Enter  Rashly  behind,  and  advances  between  them. 

Rash.  So,  inconsiderate  pair!  is  it  thus  yon 
keep  your  engagements  with  me !  Neither  the 
duty  of  the  one,  nor  the  word  of  honour  of  the 
otiier,  I  see,  is  a  sanction. 

Tru.  Restrain  your  displeasure,  sir,  till  you 
hear  what  has  happened  ;  no  breach  of  promise — 

Rash.  I  have  no  leisure  for  excuses,  nor  for  re- 
proaches :  fortune,  more  than  my  resentment,  is 
against  you.  Sophy,  my  afl'airs  will  probably  com- 
pel me  to  seek  another  and  a  distant  home.  Pre- 
pare yourself  to  set  out  with  me  at  au  hour's  warn- 
ing. 

Tru.  What  do  I  hear"!  Sir,  part  us  not;  I'll  be 
your  slave,  to  obtain  her  presence  :  let  me  but  fol- 
low her;  let  me  but  enjoy  the  hopes  of  at  last  de- 
serving her. 

Sophia.  What,  have  you  not  already  1  If  we  are 
to  separate  here,  in  a  father's  presenile,  I  engage 
to  you  a  faith,  that  time  and  distance  shall  never 
change. 

Tru.  I  accept  in  the  same  presence  the  sacred 
pledge ;  and  will  cherish  the  remembrance  of  it 
with  a  trutb,  which,  like  the  brilliant  ore,  proves 
its  purity  by  its  trials. 

Rash.  Here  then  break  off,  and  to  time  and  dis- 
tance leave  the  further  test  of  your  sincerity  ;  at 
present,  I  can  flatter  yon  with  no  other  remedy. 
Daughter,  return  to  the  house.  Trumore,  you 
must  not  follow. 

Tru.  I  submit.  I  saved  her  from  a  ruflian ;  I 
resign  her  to  a  father — 

Rash.  Who  admires  your  worth,  Trumore, 
though  his  child's  interest  refuses  him  to  encou- 
rage your  pretensions.  Come,  Sophy,  we  must 
bid  adieu  to  the  scenes  we  have  so  long  happily  en- 
joyed ;  but  the  world  is  wide,  and  innocence  is  an 
aoiversal  passport. 

,    TRIO.— Rashly,  Sophia,  and  Tkumori:. 
Rash.     Lond  scenes!  must  I  leave  ye? 
Sophia.  Dear  youth  !  must  I  leave  thee  ? 


Tru.       Sweet  maid!  must  J  leave  thee? 

All.  Ah!  whither  to  go  7 

Rash.    Ah!  let  it  not  grieve  theti. 

Sophia.  I'll  never  deceive  thee. 

Tru.       /  can  but  believe  thee. 

All.  Ah!  moment  of  woe! 

Rash.     Yet  cease,  cease  repining, 

Sophia.  To  heav'n  resigning, 

Tru.       My  hope  ne'er  declining. 

Rash .  Contented  I  go, 

Sophia.  Submissive  I  go. 

Tru.  Obedient  J  go. 

All.         Then,oh,fareiveU!  though  thus  we  part 
To-day,  oppress' d  with  sorrow; 
Hope,  to  my  a7ixious  beating  heart. 
Points  out  a  kind  to-morrow.  [^Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Contrast  and  La  Nippe,  meeting. 

Con.  (After  a  pause.)  Get  post-horses  for  the 
chaise  directly. 

La  N.  To  carry  her  off,  sir?  Quick  work!  I 
thought  how  it  wonld  be. 

Con.  I  wish  you  had  been  among  the  otb«r  curs 
I  ordered  to  be  hanged,  before  you  had  put  me 
upon  the  trace  of  her.  Find  me  a  quick  convey- 
ance from  this  region  of  barbarism,  or  the  spiritiof. 
the  place  shall  be  tried  upon  you  :  it  will  be  no 
profanation  of  English  oak  to  cudgel  you. 

La  N,  In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  has  hap- 
pened? 

Con.  Happened !  I  have  been  nearly  worried  by 
a  cursed,  confounded,  two-legged  mastiff.  Where 
were  you,  sir,  not  to  be  within  call  ! 

La  N.  Just  where  I  ought  to  be  by  the  true  rule 
of  a  valet  de  chambre's  office,  all  the  world  over — 
trying  the  same  game  with  the  maid,  T  supposed 
you  were  trying  with  the  mistress.  (Contrast  looks 
angrily.)  But  all  for  your  honour's  service ;  to 
make  her  your  friend. 

Con.  Rot  her  friendship !  I  wouldn't  expose 
my  nerves  to  a  second  encounter  with  this  new 
piece  of  piety  in  pattens,  to  have  all  the  rus- 
tic females  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  Ork- 
nies. 

La  N.  You  shall  not  need,  sir,  till  she  is  brought 
to  proper  terms.  Lookye,  sir;  Peggy,  the  maid, 
is  a  sly  wench;  why  not  make  her  a  convenient 
one?  Commission  me  to  pay  a  price,  and  she 
shall  deliver  this  toy  into  your  hands  ;  that's  love 
exactly  in  your  own  way,  you  know. 

Con.  I  wouldn't  give  five  pounds  for  her,  if  it 
wasn't  for  vengeance. 

La  N.  Your  vengeance  need  not  stop  here.  The 
father,  by  his  own  confession,  is  a  poacher.  I 
have  inquired  of  Peggy  if  he  has  no  enemies :  he 
has  but  one,  it  seems,  in  all  the  parish,  but  that 
one's  worth  a  hundred  ;  a  litigious  attorney, 
broken  by  Raslily's  faculty  in  deciding  diflerences  : 
this  fellow  shall  saddle  him  with  as  nianv  actions 
for  game  in  half  an  hour,  as  shall  qualify  him  for  a 
gaol-bird  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Co7i.  Your  plan  is  not  unpromising,  and  you 
may  try  one  of  my  rouleaus  upon  it.  If  I  could  at 
the  same  time  correct  this  dog  of  a  lover,  I  believe 
I  should  grow  cool  again,  and  put  off  my  journey 
for  the  accomplishment. 

La  N.  What  think  you  of  a  press-gang? 

Con.  Transcendent!  if  one  could  be  found.  Were 
the  game-laws  and  the  press-act  properly  enforced, 
the  constitution  might  be  more  tolerable  for  a  man 
of  fashion  ;  hut  if  the  plaguy  liberality  of  our  laws 
keep  substituting  freedom  for  feudal  rights,   we 
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dashing  fellows  must  begin  to  study  propriety  to 
prevent  our  sinking  into  insigniBcance. 

La  N.  I'll  about  this  business  directly. 

Con.  Content.  But,  harkye  !  La  Nippe,  the 
summary  of  our  project,  1  think,  is  tnis  :  the 
father  to  gaol,  the  lover  at  sea,  and  the  girl  in  my 
arms.  Bring  all  this  about,  and  you  know  you 
may  depend  upon  my  generosity.  l^Exeutit. 

Scene  II. — Inside  of  Rashlijs  house. 

Enter  Rashly,  with  Sophia  under  his  arm. 

Rash.  Be  comforted,  Sophia,  with  the  reflection, 
that  I  lament,,  and  do  not  blame  your  attachment  ; 
you  know,  I  agree,  both  upon  experience  and  prin- 
ciple, that  the  only  basis  for  happiness  in  every 
state  of  life  is  disinterested  love. 

AIR. — (Original.) — RASHLY. 

When  first  this  humble  roof  I  knew. 

With  various  cares  I  strove; 
My  grain  was  scarce,  my  sheep  were  few. 

My  all  of  wealth  was  love. 

By  mutual  toil  our  board  was  dress'd, 

The  stream  our  drink  bestow'd; 
BtU  when  her  lips  the  brim  hadpress'd, 

The  cup  with  nectar  floiv'd. 

■     *  Enter  AtiHEfiE,  hastily. 

Ann.  Sir,  Mr.  Rental  is  coming  in  at  the  gate, 
and  with  him  a  strange  gentleman  I  never  saw 
before,  an  old  man ;  and  Rental  is  pulling  off  his 
hat,  and  bowing  :  I  wonder  who  he  is. 

Rash.  Sir  Jonn  Contrast!  how  my  heart  throbs 
at  ills  approach  !  (Aside,  with  emotion.)  Girls,  1 
have  a  reason  to  be  concealed ;  you  must  not  dis- 
cover I  am  within. 

[  Walks  with  them  to  the  top  of  the  Stage,  as 
giving  them  directions,  and  exit. 

Enter  Sir  John  Contrast,  Re^itm, following. 

Sir  J.  I  tell  you,  Rental,  the  last  cottage  I  looked 
at  shall  come  down ;  there  isn't  a  male  creature 
about  it :  nothing  but  girls  with  black  eyes,  and  no 
industry.  But  what  sort  of  a  dwelling  have  we  here? 

Rent.  The  seal  of  innocence  :  once  the  seat  of  more 
happiness  than  at  present. 

Sir  J.  The  seat  of  innocence  !  Ay,  to  be  sure  ; 
and  these,  I  suppose,  are  the  children  of  innocence 
that  inhabit  it.  {Perceiving  Sophia  ami  Annette, 
who  come  timidly  forward.) 

Sophia.  What  copld  my  father  mean  by  going 
away,  and  insisting  we  should  not  decline  an  inter- 
view with  Sir  John  Contrast?    (Apart  to  Annette.) 

Ann.  Is  that  he?  La,  sister!  don't  quake;  he 
doesn't  look  so  very  ungracious.  (Apart.  They 
approach  timidly.) 

Sir  J.  (Eyeing  them.)  Zounds,  Rental!  are  all 
My  farms  overrun  thus  with  evil-eyed  wenches? 
One  can't  turn  any  way  without  the  fear  of  being 
looked  out  of  existence  by  a  basilisk  in  petticoats. 

Rent.  Suspend  your  opinion,  sir,  t  beseech  you, 
and  speak  to  the  young  women ;  the  family  is,  in- 
deed, worth  your  notice.  Now,  nature  and  fortune 
work  your  way  !    (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  Young  women,  how  do  you  earn  your  live- 
lihood ? 

Sophia  Sf  Ann.  Sir?    (Embarrassed.) 

Sir  J.  They  are  too  innocent,  I  see,  to  answer  a 
plain  question. 

Rent.  You  alarm  them,  sir;  they  are  as  timid  as 
fawns.  My  young  mistresses,  it  is  Sir  John  Contrast 
speaks  to  you  ;  in  your  father's  absence,  he  wants  to 
inquire  of  you  the  circumstances  of  your  family. 


<Sj>  /.  What  is  your  father,  young  woman?  (To 
Sophia.) 

Sophia.  The  best  of  parents,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Ay;  lets  you  do  as  you  please,  I  suppose  ; 
the  way  with  most  best  of  parents. 

Sophia.   His  will  is  our  law. 

Sir  J.  When  it  accords  with  your  own  incliua- 
tion  ;  the  way  of  most  spoiled  children.  He's  not 
very  rich,  I  imagine? 

Sophia.  He  is  content. 

Sir  J.  Ay  ;  don't  grumble  when  he's  pleased,  any 
more  than  his  neighbours,  I  suppose.  What  busi- 
ness does  he  follow? 

Sophia.  He  has  a  small  farm  of  his  own,  rents  a 
larger  on  this  manor,  and  cultivates  both. 

Sir  J.  You  two  are  not  of  much  service  to  him, 
I  fancy. 

Sophia.  Too  little,  sir. 

Sir  J.  The  common  consequence  of  bringing  np 
girls  above  their  situation. 

Sophia.  We  endeavour  to  render  him  all  the  as- 
sistance we  can;  but  his  indulgence  sometimes 
prevents  even  our  feeble  attempts.  Mr.  Rental 
knows  it  is  his  fault,  but  I  believe  his  only  one. 

Sir  J.  He  can't  have  one  much  worse.  What, 
then,  is  your  employment? 

Sophia.  I  work  at  my  needle  for  him,  I  read  to 
him,  I  receive  his  instructions.  I  once  received 
them  from  a  mother.  I  repeat  to  him  her  precepts  ; 
they  often  draw  his  tears,  but  he  assures  me  they 
are  pleasing. 

Ann.  Yes,  but  I  always  stop  them  ;  the  moment 
his  eyes  moisten,  I  sing,  or  chatter  them  dry. 

Sir  J,  This  is  past  bearing.  Rental.  The  seat  of 
innocence !  it  is  the  seat  of  witchcraft.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  children  of  sorcery  are  not  prac- 
tising their  charms  upon  me  at  this  moment.  I 
feel — Zounds  !  (  Wipes  his  eyes.)  I  don't  know  how 
I  feel. 

Rent.  Not  witchcraft,  but  pure  nature,  sir. 

Sir  J.  And  what  witchcraft  s  so  powerful?  Have 
you  not  learned  that  it  is  a  blessing  when  the  sex 
takes  to  artifice  and  aftectation?  Were  women  to 
continue  in  person  and  in  heart  as  heaven  designed 
them,  they'd  turn  the  heads  of  all  mankind. 

Rent.  Permit  me  to  say,  sir,  you  are  the  first 
that  was  ever  angry  at  finding  them  undegenerated. 

Sir  J,  Have  1  not  suftered  by  it?  I  lost  a  son 
by  this  sort  of  artless  nature  before.  My  present 
hopeful,  to  be  sure,  is  an  exception ;  nature  would 
stand  a  poor  chance  with  him  against  French  frip- 
pery and  Egyptian  mummery. 

Rent.  I'm  glad,  sir,  you  are  easy  upon  that  head. 

Sir  J.  And  so,  mypretty  little  gipsy,  your  prattle 
is  always  at  your  tongue's  end?  (To Annette.) 

Ann.  Not  always :  I  can  hold  my  tongue  to  people 
I  don't  like.  I  talk  to  divert  ray  father ;  and  I  would 
do  the  same  now  if  I  could  put  you  in  a  humour  to 
be  his  friend. 

Sophia.  Fie,  Annette  !  you  are  very  bold. 

Ann.  Sister,  I'm  sure  the  gentleman  is  not  angry. 
I  shouldn't  have  ventured  to  be  so  free,  if  he  hadn't 
the  very  look,  the  sort  of  half-smiling  gravity  of 
p'lpa,  when  he  is  pleased  with  me  in  his  heart,  and 
doesn't  care  directly  to  own  it. 

Sir  J.  Wheedling  creature!  But,  may  be,  that's 
another  proof  of  women  in  pure  nature. 

Ann.  Indeed,  sir,  I  mean  no  harm  ;  and  I'm  sore 
you  haven't  thought  I  did  ;  for  your  frowns  vanish 
like  summer  clouds,  before  one  can  well  say  they 
are  formed. 

AIR. — Annette. 

Once  a  knight,  oh!  my  story  is  true, 

Met  a  girl  of  a  peasant's  degree  ; 
The  knight  was  good-humour  d,  like  yon, 

And  the  girl  young  and  silly,  like  me. 
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She  let  her  tongue  run  up  and  down, 

For  seldom,  sir,  was  she  her  guard  on  ; 
But  whett  the  knight  put  on  a  frown. 
She  courtesied,  and  begg'd  his  pardon. 
With,  pray ,  sir! 
Dear  sir ! 
Kind  sir ! 
Don't  angry  be  with  Annette. 

Then  the  knight,  and  the  same  you'd  Jiave  done, 

(^For  frowning  much  wa'nt  in  his  way,) 
To  smile  with  good  humour  begun, 

And  banish' d  the  peasant's  dismay. 
The  silly  girl,  grateful,  like  me, 

Determined  to  be  more  her  guard  on; 
And  I  hope,  sir,  my  case  it  will  be, 

When  I  courtesy,  and  beg  your  pardon. 
With,  pray,  sir! 
Dear  sir ! 
Kind  sir  ! 
Don't  angry  be  with  Annette. 

Sir  J.  This  is  past  endariug,  Rental.  Take 
notice,  the  decree  is  past,  irrevocable;  no  reply: 
this  house,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  father, 
daughters,  servants,  to  the  very  linnets  and  kit- 
tens, shall — 

Rent.  Be  laid  low,  sirl 

Sir  J.  No,  sir ;  be  secured,  protected,  raised  !  it 
shall  become  the  mansion  of  plenty  and  joy,  and 
these  girls  shall  pay  the  landlord  in  song  and  sen- 
timent;  while  their  discharge  in  full  shall  be  the 
delight  I  shall  feel  from  having  protected  yonth  and 
innocence. 

Rent,    Sir,  I  thank  you,  in  the  name  of  their 
father.    A  man  more  worthy   your  favour  does 
not  live  ;    and  yon  only  can  save  him  from  his 
enemies. 
Sir  J,  Who  are  they  1 

Rent,  He  has  one  in  particular,  honourable,  be- 
nevolent in  his  nature ;  but  who  vowed  enmity  to 
him  in  a  fit  of  passion,  and  has  obstinately  adhered 
to  it  ever  since. 

Sir  J,  Does  he  so?  'Gad!  he's  no  fool  though  ; 
no  weathercock.  I  honour  a  man  who  sticks  to  his 
word.  And  how  did  he  deserve  this  enmity"?  But 
that's  no  matter  with  a  man  of  the  decision  and 
wisdom  you  describe. 

Re7it.  You'll  best  decide  upon  the  provocation, 
when  the  effects  are  laid  before  you,  as  an  impartial 
judge. 

Sir  J,  I  hate  impartiality,  and  set  out  on  this 
business  upon  a  quite  contrary  principle.  Come 
forward,  my  little  clients,  give  me  a  kiss  of  par- 
tiality a-pieee.  Now  I  am  feed  yonr  advocate  for 
ever ;  so  come  to  the  castle  in  the  evening ;  bring 
your  father  with  you.  Let  this  obstinate  dog  appear, 
if  he  dare.  My  obstinacy  is  now  bound  to  defeat 
his,  right  or  wrong :  he  shall  give  way  ;  and  he  may 
look  for  an  excuse  to  himself  in  the  eyes  of  my 
little  charraei-s. 

Rent.  He  is  very  positive. 
Sir  J.  He  shall  go  to  the  stocks,  if  he  is.  I  am 
as  positive  as  he.  Sir  John  Contrast  is  not  a  man 
to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose.  "What,  not 
yield,  when  the  interest  of  my  darlings  is  in 
question!  By  all  that's  steady,  I'll  build  a  new 
house  of  correction  for  him,  and  they  shall  keep 
the  key. 

Rent.  But  be  upon  your  guard,  sir;  he  will  be 
asserting  his  former  resolutions. 

Sir  J.  {Strikes  hii  cane  on  the  ground.)  That  for 
his  resolutions !  \^Exit  Rental.]  Let  me  see  who 
dares  second  them  ;  and,  as  a  magistrate  in  commis- 
sion, for  propriety  as  well  as  peace,  I'll  commit 
him  for  a  libel  on  the  court  of  common  sense,  and 
•ODtempt  of  the  court  of  conscience. 


FINALE Sir  John  Contrast,  Sophia, 

Annette,  and  Peggy. 

Sir  J.     Tell  not  me  of  his  assertions; 

Mine  are  laws  of  Medes  and  Persians; 
Vain  against  them  all  endeavour. 
Right  or  wrong,  they  bind  for  ever, 

Sophia.  Remember  then  a  daughter's  pray'r. 
Receive  a  parent  to  your  care, 

Ann.       Frown  on  his  foe's  obdurate  plea, 
But  keep  benignant  smiles  for  me. 

Peggy.  Wlien  I  see  my  betters  hearty, 
How  I  long  to  be  a  party; 
Pardon  me,  if  I  intrude,  sir, — 

Sophia.  Peggy,  have  done, 

Ann.       It  is  Sir  John. 

Peggy.  I'm  sure  he  looks  compliant, 

Sophia.  >  From  hence  he  goes, 
Ann.        5  To  crush  our  foes. 

Sir  J.     As  Jack  once  did  the  giant, 

Sophia.  Remember  your  clients  with  troubles  beset, 

Ann.       Remember  Sophia,  remember  Annette, 

Sir  J.      The  cause  of  my  clients,  Fll  never  forget ; 
The  kiss  of  Sophia,  the  kiss  of  Annette, 

[^Exeunt, 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — A  Landscape, 

Enter  PEGGY,  followed  by  La  Nippe,  rubbing  on* 
of  his  ears, 

Peggy.  If  you  offer  to  be  impudent  again,  yoa 
shall  have  it  on  both  ears  instead  of  one.  I  tell  you 
I'm  a  married  woman.    Is  not  that  an  answer  ? 

La  N,  Yes,  of  encouragement,  my  dear.  It  sel- 
dom is  an  objection  in  the  world  I  have  inhabited. 
In  London,  a  man  and  his  wife  are  as  little  acquainted 
as  cousins-german.  There  are  a  few  singular  ex- 
ceptions, to  be  sure,  who  Darby  and  Joan  it ;  but 
then  every  body  laughs  at  them.  Domestic  com- 
fort is  all  buz,  and  matrimonial  fidelity  a  bore.  Con- 
venience makes  the  match,  and  constitution  breaks 
it.  The  lawyers  construct  the  settlement;  the 
licence  is  procured,  and  interpreted  ad  libitum;  and 
the  proctors  finish  what  the  lawyers  began  ;  for  the 
matrimonial  tete-a-tete,  commenced  in  Chancery- 
lane,  is  seldom  carried  on  further  than  Doctors' 
Commons. 

Peggy.  The  world  is  at  a  fine  pass,  by  your  ac- 
count. If  this  be  the  new  style  of  matrimony,  heaven 
keep  Miss  Sophia  clear  of  it,  I  say. 

La  N,  O,  my  dear,  you  need  be  in  no  pain  about 
that ;  she  is  not  in  the  least  danger. 

Peggy,  Why,  did  you  not  tell  me  your  master 
was  mad  in  love  for  her,  and  would  make  ray  for- 
tune if  I  would  help  him"?  [marriage? 

La  N.  Exactly ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with 

Peggy.  What  the  deuce  has  it  else  to  do  with? 
(Surprised.) 

La  N.  You're  monstrous  dull,  child.  With  plea- 
sure and  profit.  He'll  love  her  out  of  vanity,  if  she 
is  his  mistress  ;  he'd  hate  her  for  fashion's  sake,  if 
she  was  his  wife.  Let  us  get  the  couple  well 
established  in  London,  who  knows  but  you  and  I 
may  be  exalted  to  their  toads. 

Peggy.  Toads ! 

La  N.  One  takes  any  name  for  a  fortune ;  and 
this  is  become  a  fashionable  one,  I  assure  you.  In 
short,  you  will  be  the  companion  other  pleasures  ; 
dressed  as  well  ,as  herself;  courted  by  every  man 
who  has  a  design  upon  her  ;  make  a  market  of  her 
every  day.     You'll  have  me  to  assist  you;  we'll 
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divide  tlie  spoil,  settle  a  snug  establishment  of  oar 
own,  and — 

Peggy.  Indeed!  I've  no  lone;er  any  patience  with 
the  fellow's  impudence!  {Aside.)  And  have  you 
the  assurance — 

La  N.  {Stops  her  mouth.)  Come,  don't  be  silly, 
and  angry  now.  I  have  dealt  openly  with  you, 
knowing  you  to  be  a  girl  of  sense  and  spirit.  {She 
seems  angry.)  Don't  be  in  a  passion,  I  tell  you. 
Here,  did  you  ever  see  this  sort  of  thing  before^ 
{Shews  a  rouleau  of  guineas.) 
Peggy.  What  is  it? 

La  N.  {Measures  the  rouleau  with  his  fingers.)  A 
rouleau.  Fifty  guineas  in  this  small  compass ! 
One  may  know,  from  its  make,  it  is  from  the  first 
club  in  town.  There  it  is,  escaped  from  sharpers 
and  creditors,  to  purchase  beauty  and  kindness. 

Peggy.  I  could  tear  his  eyes  out!  Is  there  no 
way  to  be  even  with  him?  {Aside.) 

La  N.  Ay,  take  a  minute,  my  dear,  to  consider; 
I  know  but  few  of  your  sex  would  require  that  time. 
Peggy.  No  means  of  fitting  the  rogue  1  'Gad  !  I 
have  a  thought,  if  I  am  not  too  much  in  a  passion 
to  dissemble.  I  am  not  much  used  to  artifice,  but 
they  say  it  never  fails  a  woman  at  a  pinch.  {Aside. 
Looks  kindly.)  Why,  to  be  sure,  I  was  considering 
upon  that  little  device.  Let's  feel:  is  it  heavy? 
{Takes  themoney.) 

LaN.  Oh!  of  great  weight. 
Peggy.  La!  not  at  all ;  I  could  carry  a  hundred 
of  'em.   But,  pray  now,  tell  me  fairly  what  I  am  to 
do  for  it. 

La  N.  Merely  an  office  of  good  nature ;  you  are 
to  put  your  mistress  into  my  master's  arms.  You 
women  can  do  more  with  one  another  in  this  sort  of 
business  in  a  day,  than  a  lover  (at  leasts  such  a  one 
as  ours,)  can  do  in  a  year. 

Peggy.  Bless  us  !  how  modest  you  are  all 
at  once  !  Speak  out.  I  am  to  seduce  my  mistress 
for— 

La  N.  Fie  !  what  names  you  are  giving  things  I 
That,  child,  is  not  the  new  philosophy.  You  are 
merely  to  remove  prejudices,  to  open  a  friend's  eyes 
to  their  interest,  to — to — Zounds  !  child,  it's  an 
office  for  a  statesman. 
Peggy.  Oh !  that's  all. 

La  N.  Not  quite  all :  you  know  there's  a  some- 
thing that  regards  ourselves ;  but  that  goes  of  course 
in  negotiations  of  this  sort. 

Peggy.  Oh  !  does  it?  And  what  do  yoa  call  this 
pretty  invention'?  * 

La  N.  An  abridgment  of  polite  arithmetic.  A 
purse  requires  counting,  which  is  troublesome;  a 
note  requires  reading,  which,  to  some  persons,  may 
be  inconvenient;  it  is  the  true  golden  mean,  and 
works  wonders.  You  are  a  girl  exactly  after  my 
own  heart.    Where  shall  we  meet? 

Peggy.  Why,  you  must  know,  this  is  the  day  of 
our  wake  ;  and  Sir  John  Contrast  gives  a  treat  to 
all  his  tenants,  and  everybody  will  be  busy ;  so, 
about  an  hour  before  sun-set,  come  to  the  hay-rick, 
by  the  pool  of  the  farm-yard. 

La  N.  You  jade,  I  shall  have  no  patience  if  you 
make  me  wait. 

Peggy.  Whenever  I  see  the  coast  clear,  I'll  come. 
In  the  meantime,  you'll  find  a  harvest  keg,  with  a 
sup  of  cordial  to  keep  up  your  spirits. 

La  N.  A  very  necessary  precaution,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  intrigue  we  are  going  about.  A  keg  of 
spirits,  you  say? 

Peggy.  Oh,  yes!  in  the  country,  we  never  make 
a  bargain  with  dry  lips. 

La  N.  Ho,  ho !   my  dairy-maid  drinks  drams. 
{Aside.) 
Peggy.  Be  sure  now  to  be  punctual. 
La  N.  And  yon  to  be  complying. 
Peggy.  Oh!  as  for  that,  yoa  know,  the  rouleau 
secures  me.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II.— ^  Country  Wake;  booths,  ^c. 
Sergeant  Sash  and  Recruits  discovered. 
Serg.  S.  Come,  stir,  my  lad  ;  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  bills.    We  shall  have  the  wake  ready  before 
we  begin. 

Enter  Rental. 

Rent.  Heyday!  what  have  we  here?  If  yon 
have  any  show  to  exhibit,  friend,  you  ought  to  ask 
leave,  before  you  erect  your  booth. 

Serg,  S.  Ah,  sir !  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  too  good 
a  subject  to  obstruct  my  work,  which  is  all  pro  bono 
publico. 

Rent.  By  your  dress  you  belong  to  the  army. 
Pray,  sir,  what  is  your  real  business? 

Serg.  S.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  glory,  a  recruit- 
ing-sergeant, come  here  to  raise  aspiring  heroes 
from  the  cart-whip  to  the  musket,  from  the  plough- 
tail  to  the  parade  of  honour. 

Rent.  Do  yon  mean  to  drain  our  county  of  its 
most  useful  hands? 

Serg.  S.  No,  no ;  the  industrious  are  the  only 
useful  to  you,  and  we  look  only  for  the  idle ;  in  our 
hands  they  become  of  service  to  their  country  ;  for 
the  cultivator  and  defender  of  the  land  are  equally 
valuable  members  of  the  community.  But,  pa- 
tience ;  you  shall  see  me  practise. 

Enter  RALPf!. 

Well,  my  brave  lad,  you're  come  In  good  time. 

Ralph.  Noa,  be  I  though?  Hast  anything  good 
to  gi'  I?  [nesses? 

Serg.  S.  Good?    Yes.   Are  you  a  judge  of  like- 

Ralph.  An  an! 

Serg.  S.  Do  yon  think  that  a  likeness'?  'Tis  the 
king's  picture  set  in  gold.   {Shews  him  a  guinea.) 

Ralph.  He,  he,  he!  By  gums,  it's  a  guinea !  I 
ha'  no'  seen  one  this  mony  a  day.  I  thought  all  the 
guineas  were  hoarded  up  at  our  banks. 

Serg.  S,  Your  banks  ? 

Ralph.  Ay,  our  country  banks.  There  were  a 
little  bank  in  our  village,  awhile  sin;  but  there 
were  a  run  upon  it,  a  matter  of  twenty  pounds  in 
one  day,  and  they  stopped  payment  of  course. 
Ecod!  I  lost  all  my  little  arnings  by  it;  I  reposited 
all  my  wages  there. 

Serg.  S.  Then  I'll  tell  you  a  way  to  make  up 
your  loss.  You  want  money,  the  king  wants  men  ; 
so  it's  a  mutual  accommodation.  What  say  yoa  to 
being  a  soldier? 

Ralph.  What,  a  sodger  in  right  arnest? 
~  Serg.  S.  Why,  you  wouldn't  make  a  jest  of  so 
honourable  a  profession?  What  say  you,  my  brave 
fellow? 

Ralph.  Do  you  think  1  might  ever  be  made  a 
captain  or  a  corporal? 

Serg.  S.  A  captain  or  a  corporal !  Ay,  a  general, 
as  soon  as  either  one  or  t'other.  Oh  !  you  d  cut  a 
tine  figure  at  the  head  of  a  regiment. 

Ralph.  {Holds  himself  very  upright,  ludicrously 
exhibiting  his  figure.)  Why,  I  were  always  rackoued 
a  pratty  chap,  and  were  so  upright,  townfolk  used 
to  say  I  had  swallowed  the  cart-whip  ;  and  if  I  were 
dressed  in  a  red  scarlet  coat,  wi'  a  swash,  a  sword 
by  my  side,  and  a  couple  of  jingle-bob  knockers  on 
my  shoulders,  there's  no  telling  what  sort  of  a  figure 
I  might  cut.  By  gums,  how  my  grandmother  would 
stare  !  though  she  always  said — and  she  was  a  wo- 
man of  desarnment — "Ralph,"  says  she,  "you're 
cut  out  for  a  great  man." 

AIR.— Ralph. 

From  a  chicJi  I  were  always  a  notable  boy, 

Took  cutely  my  learning  at  school; 
And  granny,  she  said,  her  eyes  sparkling  wV  joy, 

I  never  should  turn  out  a  fool. 
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And,  "Ralph,"  iays  she,  "  Pr'ythee,  boy,  holdup  thy 
head: 
Of  thy  face  thou  need'st  ne'er  be  ashatn'd." 
And,  Vfackins!  J  minded  what  old  granny  said, 
For  slill  at  prefarment  I  aim'd. 
To  wrastle  and  run. 
Make  at  singlestick  one, 
I  beat  Cloddy,  and  Robin,  and  Roger; 
A  nd  so  upright  Fd  walk, 
It  were  all  the  town-talk 
That  Ralph  were  cut  out  for  a  sodger. 
Row  de  dow,fal  de  ral. 

IVi'  the  girls  I  were  always  afav'rite,  I  know, 
■   And  as  red  coals  they  never  refuse ; 
Mayhap,  if  so  be  for  a  sodger  I  go, 

I  among  'em  may  then  pick  and  choose. 
When  I  go  to  the  wars  for  my  country  and  king, 

Ize  kill  every  Frenchman  I  see ; 
But,  hold,  mayn't  it  turn  out  another  guess  thing? 
The  Frenchman,  mayhap,  may  kill  me. 
No  matter  for  that, 
Wi'  cockade  i'  my  hat, 
Ite  strut  above  Robin  and  Roger; 
A  nd  if  I  come  back 
Of  my  glory  I'll  crack, 
Odsbobbiits !  Ize  go  for  a  sodger. 

Rmv  de  doio,  fal  de  ral. 

Serg.  S.  Well  said,  my  hero !  give  me  your  hand. 
There's  the  listing-money,  and  to-morrow  you  shall 
be  attested. 

Ralph.  What  be  that? 

Serg.  S.  You  must  be  sworn.  You're  to  take  an 
oath  to  be  true  to  your  king  and  country. 

Ralph.  Oh  !  mun,  there  be  no  occasion  for  oaths  ; 
that  comes  as  natural  as  roast  beef  and  plum  pud- 
ding to  every  true-born  Englishman. 

Serg.  S.  Come  along,  my  line  fellow.  {Shakes 
him  by  the  haml.     They  retire  up  the  stage.) 

Enter  Trumore,  hastily. 

Tru.  Which  is  the  commander  of  the  party? 

Serg.  S.  Your  pleasure,  sir? 

Tru.  A  musket  in  a  regiment  on  foreign  service, 

Serg.  S.  And  a  handsome  bounty  to  boot,  my  lad 
of  mettle.     This  is  something  like  a  recruit. 

Rent.  What's  this?  Trumore  enlisting  !  Can  I 
believe  my  eyes?  {Apart  to  Trumore.) 

Tru.  Yes,  and  your  heart  too,  which  is  al- 
ways on  the  right  side  of  a  well-meant  action. 
{Apart.) 

Rent.  What  has  driven  you  to  this  act  of  despera- 
tion? (Apart.) 

Tru.  Rashly  quits  this  country  :  I  am  convinced 
his  repugnance  to  my  union  with  his  daughter  is 
the  cause.  He  is  positive — I  am  undone.  He  is, 
besides  in  immediate  trouble,  perhaps  going  to  gaol 
upon  information  for  killing  game,  I  must  give  liiui 
a  proof  of  my  respect  and  friendship,  as  well  as  of 
my  resignation.  {Apart.) 

Rent.  Generous  youth!  But  I'll  let  things  go 
on  ;  if  they  do  not  unitedly  work  upon  the  old  man's 
heart,  it  must  be  adamant.  {Aside.)  Sergeant,  you'll 
see  Sir  John  Contrast? 

Serg.  S.  I  shall  attest  my  recruits  before  him, 
and  this  brave  fellow  at  their  head.      ^Exit  Rental. 

Tru.  I  shall  be  ready ;  but  there  is  a  condition 
must  lirst  be  complied  with. 

Serg.  S.  Name  it. 

Tru.  Twenty  guineas  to  make  up  a  sum  for  an 
indispensable  obligation.  I  scorn  to  take  it  as  en- 
listing money  ;  it  shall  be  repaid. 

Serg.  S.  You  shall  have  it.     Anything  more  ? 

Tru.  Absence  for  half  an  hour:  in  that  time,  de- 
pend on't,  I'll  meet  you  al  the  castlo.  {Sergeant 
Sash  gives  him  money.)  [fi.viY. 


Enter  Corporal  Drill. 


Corp.  D.  There's  a  fine  set  of  country  fellows 
getting  round  us.  A  march  and  song  might  do  well. 
{Apart  to  Sergeant  Sash.) 

Serg.S.  You  are  right.  {Apart.)  Come,  my  lads, 
we'll  give  you  a  taste  of  a  soldier's  life.  Corporal 
Snap,  give  'em  the  song  our  officers  used  to  be  so 
fond  of.     Strike  up  the  drums. 

AIR. — (OH<;ina^)— Corporal  Snap. 

Gallant  comrades  of  the  blade. 

Pay  your  vows  to  beauty; 
Mars  s  toils  are  best  repaid 
In  the  arms  of  beauty. 
With  the  myrtle  mix  the  vine. 
Round  the  laurel  let  them  twme  ; 
Then  to  glory,  love,  and  witie. 
Pay  alternate  duly. 

Scene  III. 


[  Exnutt. 


Enter  Sophia  and  Annette,  crossing  the  stage, 
Trv  MORE  follows  hastily. 

Tru.  Siop,  Sophia! 

Sophia.  Trumore,  this  is  the  only  moment  I  conld 
refuse  listening  to  you.  My  father  is,  for  aught  I 
know,  going  to  gaol. 

Tru.  Comfort  yourself  on  his  part.  I  promise  you 
his  safety.  I  wouldn't  leave  the  county  till  I  was 
certain  of  it.  I  wiH  now  take  leave  of  him,  of  you, 
aad  all  that  makes  life  dear. 

Sophia.  Oh,  my  fears  !  what  means  that  riband  in 
your  hat? 

Tru.  The  ensign  of  honour,  when  worn  upon  true 
principles.  A  passion  for  my  country  is  the  only 
one  that  ought  to  have  competition  with  virtuous 
love :  when  they  unite  in  the  heart,  our  actions  are 
inspiration. 

AIR.— Trumore. 

77(6  cause  of  my  country  demands  that  I  go. 

This  colour  with  ardour  I  wear; 
'Tis  the  symbol  of  glory:  a  smile  then  bestow. 

And  no  prize  ivith  its  worth  shall  compare; 
This  riband  for  thee  and  my  country  shall  prove,        < 
The  ensign  of  honour,  the  emblem  of  love. 

Let  thy  prayers  for  thy  soldier,  when  absent,  arise. 

Who  with  gloi  y  to  thee  may  return  ; 
If  he  falls  for  his  country,  icith  glory  he  dies. 

And  his  end  is  too  noble  to  mourn. 
This  riband,  &i'c. 

Sophia.  This  is  too  much  for  me.  These  heroic 
notions,  how  often  do  they  lead  to  the  misery  of 
ourselves  and  of  those  we  leave  !  I  claim  no  merit 
in  my  apprehensions.     Alas!  they  are  too  selKsb. 

Tru.  I  come  to  bid  farewell  in  one  short  word  ; 
but  utterance  fails  me.  Annette,  speak  for  me ;  and 
when  I  am  gone,  comfort  your  sister. 

Ann.  Indeed,  Trumore,  it  will  be  out  of  my 
power;  my  notes  now  will  be  as  melancholy  as  bar 
own. 

Enter  REt^^^L. 

Rent.  What  is  here?  A  concert  of  sorrow? 
Reserve  your  tears,  my  young  mistresses,  if  your 
smiles  will  not  do  the  business  better,  to  work  upon 
the  old  baronet,  in  the  cause  of  your  father.  He  is 
going  before  him.  Let  a  parent  owe  his  happiness 
to  you,  in  the  first  place,  and  may  it  be  an  omen  for 
your  lover  being  as  fortunate  in  the  next. 

Tru,  Rashly  befow  the  justice!  I  have  an  in- 
terest and  business  there  before  you.     I  lly  to  exe- 
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cute  it.  Then,  heaven  grant  me  one  more  interview 
with  her,  and  take  me  afterwards  to  thy  direction! 

[Exit. 

Rent.  The  moment  is  strangely  critical  to  you  all. 
Come  in,  young  ladies.  I  have  a  story  for  you  will 
surprise  and  encourage  you. 

Sojihia.  We  are  guided  by  you  :  but  what  can 
we  hope  from  ounsilly  tears,  opposed  to  the  malice 
of  my  father's  enemies? 

Re/tt.  Everything.  Youknownothalf  the  interest 
you  possess  in  the  judge.  \^Exeunt  Rent,  and  Sophia. 

Ann.  Indeed  !  My  sister  takes  this  too  much  to 
heart.  Love  is  nothing  without  crosses  ;  and  if  there 
was  not  a  parting  now  and  then,  one  would  never 
know  the  pleasure  of  a  meeting. 

AIR Annette. 

If  I  had  a  beau 

For  a  soldier  icho'd  go, 

Do  you  think  I'd  say  no? 
No,  no,  not  I: 

When  his  red  coat  I  saw. 

Not  a  sigh  would  it  draw, 

But  I'd  give  him  eclat  ' 

For  his  bravery. 
If  an  army  of  Amazons  e'er  came  in  play, 
Asa  dashing  white  sergeant  I'd  marth  away. 

When  my  lover  was  gone. 
Do  you  think  I'd  take  on. 
Sit  moping ,  forlorn? 

No,  no,  not  I : 
His  fame  my  concern, 
How  my  bosom  would  burn 
When  t  saw  him  return, 

Crotvn'd  with  victory. 
If  an  army,  ^c.  lExit. 

Scene  TV. 

Enter  Peggy,  with  an  empty  harvest-keg. 

Peggy.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  rogue  has  drunk  it  every 
drop.  Poppy-water  and  cherry-brandy  together, 
work  delightfully.  He'll  sleep  some  hours  in  a 
charming  ditch  to  which  I  had  him  conveyed. 
Pleasant  dreams  to  you,  Mr.  LaNippe  :  what  would 
I  give,  if  I  could  requite  your  master  as  well. 

Enter  CORPORAL  Drill. 

Corp.  D.  My  life  on't,  the  dog's  off.  The  mo- 
ment Sergeant  Sash  told  me  of  his  palaver,  I  sus- 
pected he  was  an  old  hand,  with  his  voluntary 
service,  his  honour,  and  his  half-hour.  {Sees 
Peggy.)  Mistress,  did  you  see  a  young  fellow,  with 
u  scarlet  cockade  in  his  hat,  pass  this  way? 

Peggy.  Not  I,  indeed,  friend ;  I  was  otherwise 
employed. 

Corp.  V.  Nay,  don't  be  cross.  We  are  looking 
for  a  deserter;  if  you  can  give  me  intelligence,  you 
shall  have  the  reward  for  apprehending  him. 

Peggy.  Here's  another  bribe ;  one  may  have  'em, 
I  see,  tor  betraying  either  sex.  (  Looking  out.)  Hey  I 
who's  this  coming?  the  hero  of  the  plot,  young  Con- 
trast: (ruminates)  it  would  be  special  vengeance  ; 
a  bold  stroke,  it's  trne ;  but  public  justice  to  all 
womankind.  Hang  fear!  I'll  do't.  (Aside.)  Mr. 
What-d'ye-call-nm,  did  you  ever  see  the  man  you 
are  in  search  of? 

Corp.  D.  No,  but  I  think  I  should  know  Lira. 

Peggy.  That's  your  mark,  I  fancy.    (Pointing.) 

Corp.  D.  It  must  be  so;  but  I  don't  see  his 
cockade. 

Peggy.  O,  it's  not  possible  be  should  have  pulled 
it  out  and  thrown  it  away  into  the  ditch,  as  he 
came  over  yon  stile. 


Corp.  D.  Ah !  an  old  band,  as  I  suspected.  Meet 
me  at  the  castle,  where  we  shall  convict  liim ;  joa 
shall  have  the  reward. 

Peggy,  Oh  !  to  be  sure ;  money  does  everything : 
but  have  some  pity  on  the  young  man ;  don't  be  too 
severe  with  him. 

Corp.  D.  No,  no  ;  handcuffs,  the  black-hole,  and 
bread  and  water  till  he's  examined,  that's  all;  9 
court-martial  afterwards,  and  then  the  halberds. 

Peggy.  The  first  part  will  be  a  just  retaliation  for 
his  roguery,  the  latter  the  interview  with  his  father 
will  prevent.  (Aside.)  Don't  treat  him  hardly, poor 
fellow!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  (Archly.)  [^Ex'it. 

Enter  Contrast,   yawning;    Corporal   Drill 
goes  behind  him,  and  taps  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Corp.  D.  Well  overtaken,  brother  soldier! 

Con.  Friend,  I  conclude  you  are  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood, by  the  happy  familiarity  that  distinguishes 
it;  but  at  present  it  is  misapplied.  You  mistake 
me  for  some  other. 

Corp.  D.  Mistake  you  !  No,  no,  your  legs  would 
discover  you  among  a  thousand.  I  never  saw  a 
fellow  better  set  upon  his  pins. 

Con.  Not  so  much  out  there.  (Looking  at  his  legs.) 

Corp.  D.  But  where  have  you  been  loitering  so 
long?     Is  your  knapsack  packed? 

Con,  Sure,  there  is  some  mistake,  or  some  strange 
quality  in  this  air ;  the  people  are  not  only  impu- 
dent  but  mad. 

Corp.  D.  I  shall  bring  you  to  your  senses  though. 
Why  did  you  pull  your  cockade  out  of  your  hat, 
you  dog? 

Con.  Dog !  You're  an  impudent  puppy,  by  all 
that's  canine  !   Cockade !  what  do  you  mean,  fellow? 

Corp.  D.  Don't  fellow  me;  ar'n't  you  enlisted? 
have  you  not  touched  twenty  guineas  for  the  legs 
you  are  so  proud  of?  pretty  dearly  bought! 

Con.  Now  it's  plain  how  well  you  know  me  ;  thy 
own  gunpowder  scorch  me,  if  I'd  lie  two  nights  in 
a  tent  to  be  generalissimo  of  the  united  potentates 
of  Europe. 

Corp.  D.  The  dog's  insolence  outdoes  the  com- 
mon— But  come,  march.  (Pushes  him.") 

Con.  March!  (Resisting.) 

Corp.  D.  Yes,  and  the  rogue's  march  too.  (Con- 
trast resists  more.)  Mutinous,  eh  !  (Whistles.) 

Enter  six  Soldiers,  one  with  a  knapsack. 

1  Sold.  Here  we  are.  Corporal;  what  are  your 
orders  ? 

Cotp.  D.  Lay  hold  of  that  fellow  ;  he's  a  deserter, 
a  thief,  and  the  sauciest  dog  in  the  army  ;  have  yoa 
no  handcuffs? 

Enter  MoLL  Fl aGGON  . 

MollF.  No  occasion  for  'em.  Corporal :  don^t  be 
too  hard  upon  the  young  man;  brandy  be  my  poison, 
but  I  like  the  looks  of  him.  Here,  ray  heart,  take 
a  whiff.  (Offers  a  pipe.)  What !  not  burn  priming? 
Come,  load,  then.  (Gives  him  a  glass  of  brandy.) 

Con.  It's  plain;  a  set  of  murderers!  no  help,  no 
relief! 

Moll  F.  Relief,  sirrah  I  you're  not  a  sentry  jet. 
Corporal,  give  me  care  of  him.  Moll  Flaggon  never 
failed  when  she  answered  for  her  man. 

Corp.D.  With  all  my  heart,  honest  Moll,  and 
see  what  you  can  make  of  him ;  he's  an  odd  fish. 

Moll  F.  An  odd  fish !  I  suppose,  a  little  of  the 
crab;  but  I'll  make  a  true  lobster  of  him  before 
I've  done.  I'll  make  a  soldier  and  a  husband  of 
him.  Here,  first  of  all,  let's  see.  What  a  devil  of 
a  hat  he's  got !  here,  Jack,  change  with  him.  (Puts 
a  cap  on  his  head.)  How  it  becomes  him,  fits  him 
like  a  glove  on  the  wrong  hand. 
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CuH.  Why,  only  hear  me,  I'm  a  man  of  fashion. 

MollF.  Fashion!  why,  the  fashion's  altered  now. 
I'll  fashion  thee.  (Puts  a  knapsack  on  him.)  There, 
now  yon  look  something  like  ;  and,  in  return  for  my 
having  made  you  so  smart,  you  must  come  down 
with  the  smart-money  ;  so  let's  see  what  cash  vou 
have  about  you. 

Con.  Very  little ;  but  you  shall  have  every  far- 
thing of  it,  if  you  will  let  me  go. 

Moll.  F.  Go,  you  queer  dog  !  ay,  that  you  shall, 
through  the  world  ;  you  and  I  together.  I'll  stick 
to  you  through  life,  my  son  of  sulphur. 

Con.  I'm  a  man  of  fashion,  I  tell  you. 

Moll  F.  You  told  me  so  before,  and  I  am  a  wo- 
man of  fashion,  and  we  shall  match  as  well  as  most 
fashionable  couples  do ;  so  march,  my  dear.  Moll 
Flaggon's  commanding  officer ;  eyes  right's  the 
word ;  so,  follow  your  nose,  or  I'll  knock  you  down. 
March,  I  say,  march,  or  hand  over  the  cash. 

AIR. — (Oriyinal.) — MOLL  FlaGGON. 

Come  on,  my  sotd, 

Post  the  cole, 
J  must  beg,  or  borrow; 

Fill  the  can. 

You're  my  man, 
'Tis  all  the  same  to-morrow. 

Sing  and  quaff. 

Dance  and  laugh, 
A  fig  for  care  or  sorrow  ; 

Kiss  and  drink. 

But  never  think,  ^ 

'Tis  all  the  same  to-morrow. 

[^Exeunt, 

Scene  V. — A  large  Gothic  hall. 

Enter  Sir  John  Contrast. 

Sir  J.  Egad!  I  feel  a  strange  interest  in  behalf 
t)f  these  girls,  and  their  father  too,  though  I  have 
not  seen  him;  I  wonder  who  this  decisive  dog  is 
who  opposes  them  ;  I'll  trim  him.  I  begin  to  think 
decision  without  deliberation  a  little  like  obstinacy, 
which  generally  brings  regret,  when  it  is  of  no 
other  use  than  to  torment  us  fruitlessly;  I  don't 
know  which  is  worst,  an  obstinate  man  or  obstinate 
woman. 

AIR. — Sir  John  Contrast. 

An  obstinate  man  had  a  scold  for  his  wife, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pringle ; 
They  led,  you'll  suppose,  a  queer  cat  and  dog  life. 

Like  tavern  bells,  always  at  jingle; 
Mr.  P.  was  a  man,  to  his  word  who  stuck  fast, 

He  declar'd,  "  when  he'd  said  it,  he'd  said  it;" 
Mrs.  P.  stuck  to  her  tvord,  and  tvould  have  the  last. 
So,  for  comfort  you'll  give  'em  some  credit, 

Poor  souls! 

To  Richmond  by  water  determin'd  to  go, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pringle; 
He  wanted  the  sail  up,  but  she  said  "  no!" 

The  thoughts  of  it  made  her  tingle  ; 
He  insisted  it  should  be  put  up,  with  a  frown. 

And  declar'd  "  when  he'd  said  it,  he'd  said  it;" 
She  vow'd,  if  it  was  put  up  she'd  pull  it  down; 
So,  for  firmness  you'll  give  'em  some  credit, 

Queer  souls! 

For  the  sail  then  beginning  to  pull  and  to  haul, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pringle ; 
Says  the  boatman,  "  yoziU  into  the  Thames  both  fall, 

With  other  odd  fish  to  mingle." 
And  into  the  river  they  sure  enough  roll'd, 

As  soon  as  the  waterman  said  it ; 
So,  out  of  hot  water,  they  got  into  cold, 
.    For  extremes,  then,  you'll  give  'em  some  credit. 

Firm  souk ! 


Enter  SEPMF.^yT  Sash. 


Well,  Mr.  Sergeant,  I  have  attested  part  of  the  men, 
according  to  your  beating  order,  and  will  finish  the 
rest  to-morrow ;  but  I  hope  that  nothing  but  honour- 
able means  have  been  resorted  to  iti  raising  your 
recruits  ;  for  if  I  find  to  the  contrar3',  I'll  shew  no  ■ 
more  mercy  to  a  poacher  of  men,  than  my  son  does 
to  the  poacher  of  manor  game. 

Serg.  S.  Your  worship  will  find  that  I  have  acted 
fair  and  above  board. 

Enter  Corporal  Drill,  who  whispers  Sash. 

But  the  Corporal  has  just  apprehended  a  deserter  ; 
I  am  sure  your  worship  would  be  glad  to  have  him 
convicted;  he  is  the  worst  of  swindlers. 

Sir  J.  True:  he  borrows  for  shew  the  most 
valuable  commodities  of  the  nation,  courage  and 
fidelity,  and  so  raises  money  upon  property  of  which 
he  does  not  possess  an  atom  ;  so  bring  him  in.  I'd 
rather  see  one  thief  of  the  public  punished,  than  a 
hundred  private  ones, 

Corp,  D.  Here,  Moll,  produce  your  prisoner. 

£»t<er  Moll  Flaggon,  who  courtesies  to  Sir  John. 

MollF.  With  all  due  veneration  and  reverence 
to  your  worshipful  worship,  we  have  comprehended 
a  desarter,  an  obstinate  rogue,  who  has  taken  the 
king's  bounty,  and,  like  many  others,  abused  it ; 
and  we  have  brought  him  to  your  worship,  for  the 
exercise  of  your  worship's  high  prerogative,  in  all 
dignity  and  discretion. 

Sir  J.  Silence,  woman  !  if  you  deserve  the  name. 

Moll  F.  Woman !  no  more  a  woman  than  your 
worship !  Woman,  indeed  !  (Aside.) 

Enter  two  Soldiers,  with  Contrast. 

Sir  J.  What,  in  the  name  of  sorcery,  is  this? 
My  son  in  soldier's  accoutrements?  I  shouldn't 
have  been  more  surprised,  if  he  had  been  metamor- 
phosed into  a  fish. 

Con.  I  was  in  a  very  fair  way  to  be  food  for  one  ; 
I  should  have  been  shark's  meat,  'oefore  I  got  half 
way  to  the  West  Indies. 

Sir  J.  Stark  mad,  by  all  that's  obstreperous  ! 

Moll  F.  Yes,  he  was  very  obstropolous,  indeed, 
your  worship. 

Sir  J.  Peace,  brute  ! 

Moll  F.  Brute  !  to  one  of  the  fair  sex  !    (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  Can  nobody  tell  me  how  he  was  seized? 

Con.  By  that  ruffian,  neck  and  heels  ;  and  for  my 
accoutrements,  you  must  ask  this  harpy,  who  as- 
sisted at  my  toilette. 

Moll  F.  He  was  delivered  to  me,  your  worship, 
by  the  honourable  Corporal ;  and  I  wished  to  make 
him  look  soldierlike  and  genteel  for  the  honour  of 
the  sarvice. 

^'(V  /.  I'll  break  your  head  for  the  honour  of  the 
service,  you  nondescript  beldam.  (Shakes  his  cane 
at  her.) 

MollF.  Nondescript!  I'm  no  nondescript,  nor 
any  such  a  thing,  your  worship;  I  am  a  poor  hard- 
working creature,  with  nothing  but  my  reputation 
to  depend  on  ;  and,  as  that's  a  delicate  point  to 
touch  on,  I  hope  your  magnanimous  worship  won't 
injure  it  by  any  ungenteel  observations. 

Sir  J.  Begone,  thou  cargo  of  contraband  commo- 
dities! thou  retailer  of  run  goods!  thou — anything 
but  woman. 

MollF.  Anything  but  woman!  he  doubts  my 
sex  !  (Aside.)  I'll  begone,  your  worship  ;  but  allow 
me  to  say,  with  all  dilVerence  to  your  opinion, 
(affects  to  cry,)  that  I  hope  I'm  no  disgrace  to  my 
sect;  that  I  sell  nothing  but  the  true  neat  as  im- 
ported ;  pay  the  duty  honourably ;  and,  though  times 
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are  hard,  to  get  an  honest  bit  of  bread,  I  never  do 
more  than  doable  it  on  my  customers.  So,  I  hope 
your  worship  will  bury  all  animosity,  and  in  token 
of  good-will,  honour  me  with  a  chaste  salute. 

*>/.  A  what!  If  you  don't  get  out  of  my  sight, 
I'll  salute  your  head  with  this  cane.  {In  a  rage.) 

Moll  F.  Don't  put  yourself  in  a  passion,  your 
worship;  I'll  withdraw;  a  poor,  lohe,  broken- 
hearted, injured  woman!  {Retires,  sobbing  audibly.) 

Sir  J.  How  dare  you,  rascal,  lay  hands  on  the  son 
of  a  baronet  l  {To  Corporal  Drill.) 

'Corp.  D.  A  perfect  jnnocent  mistake,  as  I  hope 
to  be  pardoned,  your  worship.  But  here  comes  the 
baggage  that  put  him  into  my  hands. 

Enter  PEGGY. 
Peggy.  Only  a  little  retaliation,  your  worship.  A 
jwolf  was  in  full  chase  of  an  innocent  lamb,  that,  to 
be  sure,  I  had  foolishly  helped  to  expose  to  its 

faws ;  a  trap  offered  to  my  hand,  and  I  must  own 
did  set  it,  and  the  wolf  was  caught,  as  you  see. 
Con.  Plague  on  you  all !  mystery  thickens,  in- 
stead of  clearing. 

Serg.  S.  It's  clear,  however,  my  party  is  out  of 
the  scrape,  and  as  for  the  fellow  who  was  really 
enlisted — 

Enter  Trumore  and  Rental. 

Tru.  He  is  here  to  fulfil  all  his  engagements. 

Serg.  S.  Well  said,  my  lad  of  truth  ;  my  twenty 
guineas  are  alive  again,  since  you  have  not  broken 
your  parole. - 

Tru.  Here  are  your  twenty  guineas;  you  shall 
see  them  employed ;  I  would  have  mortgaged  ten 
lives  rather  than  have  wanted  them.  {To  Sergeant 
Sash.)  Mr.  Rashly  is  charged  with  informations 
for  killing  game  to  the  amount  of  forty  pounds  ;  by 
assistance  of  this  gentleman  I  have  made  up  the 
sum  :  the  law  is  cruel  to  him,  to  me  it  is  kind  ;  it 
enables  me  to  shew  him  the  heart  he  perhaps  has 
doubted,  {To  Sir  John.  Lays  down  the  money.) 
He  is  free ;  and  now,  {to  Sergeant  Sash)  sir,  I  am 
your  man,  and  will  follow  wherever  the  service  of 
my  country  leads. 

Rent.  Brave,  generous  fellow  ! 

Sir  J.  Oh,  Rental!  I'm  glad  yoa're«ome ;  you 
find  me  in  a  wilderness  here. 

Rent.  A  moment,  sir,  and  I'm  sure  you'll  not 
mistake  your  path. 

Peggy.  {Opening  the  rouleau.)  The  twist  is  ma- 
gical indeed,  I  think,  for  I  can't  undo  it.  Oh!  there 
it  is  at  last.  {Pours  money  on  the  table.)  Put  up 
your's  again,  Mr.  Trumore;  poor  fellow!  you'll 
want  it  in  your  new  life. 

Con.  One  of  my  rouleaus !  I  have  been  robbed,  I 
see,  as  well  as  kidnapped. 

Sir  J.  Hussy  !  how  came  you  by  all  that  money? 

Peggy.  Perfectly  honest:  I  sold  my  mistress 
and  myself  for  it;  it  is  not  necessary  to  deliver  the 
goods,  for  his  honour  is  provided  with  a  mistress. 

Sir  J.  Rental,  do  you  see  into  this? 

Rent.  Clearly,  sir  ;  and  it  must  end  with  recon- 
ciling vou  to  your  son. 

^iV  jr.  How  !  reconcile  me  to  bribery  and  de- 
bauchery !  Never !  If  the  dog  could  succeed  with 
a  girl  by  his  face,  or  his  tongue,  or  his  legs,  or  any 
advantage  nature  had  given  him,  why,  there's  a  sort 
of  fair  play  that  might  palliate  ;  but  there's  an  un- 
manliness  in  vice  without  passion.  But  where  is 
this  Rashly  and  his  girls? 

Enter  Rashly,  between  his  Daughters,  they  throw 
tJiemselves  at  Sir  John  Contrast's  feet.  A  long 
pause. 

This  Rashly!  this  the  father  of  these  girls!   Do  not 

his  features  deceive  me?  who  is  it  I  see?  {In great 

surprise,) 


Rent.  The  son  I  meant  to  reconcile,  who  offended 
upon  principles  the  most  opposite  to  those  you  just 
now  condemned. 

Con.  My  elder  brother  come  to  light! 

Sir  J.  Rise  till  I'm  sure  I'm  awake  ;  this  is  the 
confusion  of  a  delirium. 

Rent.  Why  do  you  not  speak,  sir?  {To  Rashly.) 

Rash.  What  form  of  words  will  become  mel  To 
say  I  repent,  would  be  an  injury  to  the  dead  and 
living,  I  have  erred,  but  I  have  been  happy.  One 
duty  I  can  plead,  resignation  to  your  will,  sir  ;  so 
may  I  thrive  in  the  decision  of  this  anxious  moment, 
as  I  never  taxed  your  justice. 

Sir  J.  {After  a  pause.)  Rental,  do  you  expect  I 
ever  shall  retract  1 

Rent.  No,  sir ;  for  I  was  a  witness  to  your  vows, 
that  you  would  protect  the  father  of  your  little 
clients  against  all  his  enemies ;  right  or  wrong  they 
should  yield. 

Sir  J.  Yes  ;  but  I  never  thought  how  very  stub- 
born an  old  fellow  I  should  have  to  deal  with. 

Rent.  Come  forward,  clients. 

Sophia.  I  am  overcome  with  dread. 

Sir  J.  Come,  I'll  make  short  work  of  it,  as  usual ; 
so  hear  all,  my  decree  is  made. 

Rent.  Now,  justice  and  parental  feeling! 

Sophia.  Memory  and  tenderness  ! 

Con.  Caprice  and  passion !  {Aside.) 

Sir  J.  Decision  and  consistency  !  I  discarded 
one  son  for  a  marriage ;  I  have  brought  up  a  second 
to  attempt  to  debauch  his  own  niece.  I'll  try  what 
sort  of  vexation  the  other  sex  will  produce ;  so, 
girls,  listen,  take  possession  of  this  castle,  it  is 
your's.  Nay,  I  only  keep  my  word.  You  remember 
how  I  promised  to  treat  the  old  obstinate  your 
father  was  afraid  of.  This  is  the  house  of  self- 
correction,  and  I  give  you  the  key. 

Sophia  and  Ann.  Gratitude,  love,  and  joy! 
{Kneeling.) 

Sir  J.  Up,  ye  little  charmers!  your  looks  have 
asked  my  blessing  this  hour. 

Rent.  And  now  for  Trumore  to  complete  the 
happiness.  Sir  John,  permit  me  your  ear  apart. 
(  Takes  him  aside. ) 

Con.  The  chances  are  against  me,  and  my  last 
stake's  at  hazard  :  the  run  of  the  last  twelve  hoars 
exceeds  all  ealcul ation ,  strike  me  pennyless !  Where 
is  that  dog.  La  Nippe  ? 

Eater  La  Nippe,  covered  with  mud. 

La  N.  Here  he  is  in  a  pleasant  plight !  essence 
of  cabbage-water,  and  otto  of  assafoedita,  's  a  fool 
to  it!     Psha! 

Con.  From  whence,  ia  the  name  of  filth,  com  st 
thou"!  ,.    ,       „ 

LaN.  From  the  bottom  of  a  black  ditch.  How 
I  got  there,  I  know  no  more  than  the  man  in  the 
moon.  I  waked  and  found  myself  half  smothered 
with  dirt,  lying  like  king  log  in  the  fable,  with  a 
congress  of  frogs  on  my  back. 

Peggy.  Very  good  companions  for  a  toad,  eh  !  1 
hope,  my  dear,  yoa  are  satisfied  with  your  bargain  ; 
I  did  my  best  to  settle  your  business  completely. 

La  N.  Oh ! "  thou  witch  of  Endor  ! 

[They  retire,  acting  m  dumb  shew. 

Sir  J.  Another  plot  upon  me.  Rental  •  But  does 
the  young  fellow  himself  say  nothing  for  his  pre- 
tensions ?  ,  •     J    i        u-   u 

Tru.  I  have  none,  sir:  they  aspired  too  high 
when  directed  to  Sophy  Rashly  ;  they  must  cease 
for  ever  when  I  think  of  Miss  Contrast. 

Sir  J.  Now,  for  the  blood  of  me,  I  can  t  see  that 
distinction.    Can  yoa.  Contrast?  (To  Rashly.) 

Rash.  So  far  from  it,  sir,  that  I  think  the  purity 
of  his  attachment  to  the  poor  farmer's  daughter,  is 
the  best  recommendation  to  the  fortune  of  Uje. 
heiress. 
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Sir  J.  I  conKriii  the  decree.  I  am  now  con- 
vinced mntaal  affection  makes  the  only  true 
equality  in  marriage.  What  say  you,  man  of 
fashion  1 

Rash.  Dear  sir,  don't  treat  my  brother's  foibles 
too  severely;  his  zeal  to  be  eminent  only  wants  a 
right  turn. 

Sir  J.  Let  him  find  that  turn,  and  he  knows  I 
have  wherewithal  to  keep  him  from  the  inconve- 
nience of  a  younger  brother,  though  he  loses  Castle 
Manor. 

Con.  I  resign  it  with  all  its  appendages ;  and 
with  all  my  faults,  my  brother  shall  find  I  am  nei- 
ther envious  nor  mercenary. 

Sir  J,  And  now  to  turn  to  my  recruit :  I  pro- 
mised he  should  be  attested  to-night,  and  so  he 
shall  to  his  bride ;  and  if  afterwards  his  country 
demands  his  assistance,  get  him  a  commission,  So- 
phy, and  pray  for  a  quick  end  to  the  war,  a  prayer 
in  which  ev6ry  good  subject  in  the  nation  will  join 
you. 

Rent.  Sir,  the  tenants  from  the  wake,  in  eager- 
ness of  their  joy,  press  to  be  admitted. 


Sir  J.  Then  open  the  doors,  and  let  old  English 
hospitality  be  the  order  of  the  day  at  Castle 
Manor. 

FINALE. — {Original.) — Rashly,  ANNETTti, 
Trumore,  &c. 

Rash.  Partners  of  my  toils  and  pleasurts. 
To  this  happy  spot  repair ; 
See  how  justly  fortune  measures 
Favours  to  the  true  atid  fair. 

Ann.    With  choruses  gay,  proclaim  holyday. 
In  praise  of  The  Lord  of  the  Manor  ; 
Andhappy  the  song,  if  it  trains  old  aitd  young , 
In  the  lessons  of  Castle  Manor. 

Chor.  With  choruses  gay,  ^c. 

Tru.     Gallants,  learn  from  Trumore's  story, 
To  associate  in  the  breast. 
Truth  and  honour,  love  and  glory, 
And  to  fortune  leave  the  rest. 

{Extunt. 


Ciior.  With  choruses  gay,  6(c. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Gwden,  with  statues,  fountains,  and 
flower-pots. 

Several  arbours  appear  in  the  side-scenes ;  Rosetta 
and  LuciNDA  are  discovered  at  work,  seated  on 
two  garden  chairs. 

DUET. 

Ros.  'Hope!  thou  nurse  of  young  desire, 
Fairy  promiser  of  joy. 
Painted  vapour,  glowworm  fire, 

Temp'raile  sweet,  that  ne'er  can  cloy. 

Lac.     Hope!  thou  earnest  of  delight, 
Softest  soother  of  the  mind, 
Balmy  cordial,  prospect  bright, 
Surest  friend  the  wretched  fittd. 

Both.  Kind  deceiver,  flatter  still. 

Deal  out  pleasures  unpossest; 
With  thy  dreams  my  fancy  fill. 
And  m  wishes  make  me  blest. 

Lttc.  Heieho  !  Rosetta ! 
Ros,  Well,  child,  what  do  you  say? 
Luc.  'Tis  a  cruel  thing  to  live  in  a  village  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  capital,  with  a  preposterous 


gouty  father,  and  a  superannuated  maiden  aunt.    1 
am  heartily  sick  of  my  situation. 

Ros.  And  with  reason  ;  but  'tis  in  a  great  mea- 
sure your  own  fault.  Here  is  this  Mr.  Eustace,  a 
man  of  character  and  family :  he  likes  you,  you  like 
him ;  you  know  one  another's  minds,  and  yet  you'll 
not  resolve  to  make  yourself  happy  with  him. 

AIR. 

Whence  can  you  inherit 

So  slavish  a  spirit  ? 
Confin'dthus,  and  chain  d  to  a  log? 

Now  fondled,  now  chid. 

Permitted,  forbid  : 
'Tis  leading  the  life  of  a  dog. 

For  shame  !  you  a  lover  ! 

More  firmness  discover; 
Take  courage,  nor  here  longer  mope  : 

Resist  and  be  free. 

Run  riot,  like  me. 
And,  to  perfect  the  picture,  elope. 

Luc.  And  is  this  your  advice  ? 

Ros.  Positively. 

Luc.  Here's  my  hand;  positively,  I'll  follow  it. 
I  have  already  sent  to  my  gentleman,  who  is  now  in 
the  country,  to  let  him  know  he  may  come  hither 
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this  day  ;  we  will  make  use  of  the  opportunity  to 
settle  all  preliminaries,  and  then — but  take  no- 
tice, whenever  we  decamp,  you  march  oft"  along 
with  us. 

Rosi  Oh!  madam,  your  servant;  I  have  no  in- 
clination to  be  left  behind,  I  assure  you.  But  you 
say  you  got  acquainted  with  this  spark,  while  you 
were  with  your  mother  during  her  last  illness  at 
Bath,  so  that  your  father  has  never  seen  him. 

Luc.  Never  in  his  life,  my  dear  ;  and,  I  am  con- 
fident, he  entertains  not  the  least  suspicion  of  my 
having  any  such  connexion:  my  aunt,  indeed,  has 
her  doubts  and  surmises  ;  but,  besides  that  my  fa- 
ther will  not  allow  any  one  to  be  wiser  than  himself, 
it  is  an  established  maxim  between  these  atfec- 
tionate  relations,  never  to  agree  in  anything. 

Ros.  Except  being  absurd;  you  must  allow  they 
sympathize  perfectly  in  that.  But,  now  we  are  on 
the  subject,  I  desire  to  know  what  lam  to  do  with 
this  wicked  old  justice  of  peace,  this  father  of 
yours  1  He  follows  me  about  the  house  like  a  tame 
goat. 

Luc.  Nay,  I'll  assure  you  he  hath  been  a  wag  in 
Lis  time  ;  you  must  have  a  care  of  yourself. 

Ros.  W  retched  me  !  to  fall  into  such  hands,  who 
have  been  just  forced  to  run  away  from  my  parents 
to  avoid  an  odious  marriage.  You  smile  at  that 
now  ;  and  I  know  you  thiok  me  whimsical,  as  ipou 
have  often  told  me  ;  but  you  must  excuse  my  being 
a  little  over-delicate  in  this  particular. 

AIR. 

My  heart's  my  oiim,  my  will  is  free, 

And  so  shall  be  my  voice; 
jVb  mortal  man  shall  wed  with  me,. 

Till  first  he's  made  my  choice. 

Let  parents  rule,  cry  nature's  laws. 

And  children  still  obey  ; 
And  is  there  then  no  savin'g  clause, 

Against  tyrannic  sway? 

Luc.  Well,  but  my  dear,  mad  girl- 
Bos.  Lucinda,  don't  talk  to  me.  Were  your  fa- 
ther to  go  to  London,  meet  there  by  accident  with 
an  old  fellow  as  wrong-headed  as  himself,  and,  in  a 
fit  of  absurd  friendship,  agree  to  marry  you  to  that 
old  fellow's  son,  whom  you  had  never  seen,  without 
consulting  your  inclinations,  or  allowing  you  a  ne- 
gative, in  case  he  should  not  prove  agreeable — 

Luc.  Why,  I  should  think  it  a  little  hard,  I  con- 
fess ;  yet,  when  I  see  you  in  the  character  of  a 
chambermaid— 

Ros.  It  is  the  only  character,  my  dear,  in  which 
I  could  hope  to  lie  concealed  ;  and,  I  can  tell  you, 
I  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  when  in  conse- 
quence of  our  old  boarding-school  friendship,  I  ap- 
plied to  you  to  receive  me  in  this  capacity  ;  for  we 
expected  the  parties  the  very  next  week. 

Luc.  But  had  not  you  a  message  from  your  in- 
tended spouse,  to  let  you  know  he  was  as  little  in- 
clined to  such  ill-concerted  nuptials  as  you  were'? 

^05.  More  than  so  ;  he  wrote  to  advise  me,  by 
all  means,  to  contrive  some  method  of  breaking 
them  oft";  for  he  had  rather  return  to  his  dear  stu- 
dies at  Oxford  :  and  after  that,  what  hopes  could  I 
have  of  being  happy  with  him  ? 

Luc.  Then  you  are  not  at  all  uneasy  at  the  strange 
rout  you  must  have  occasioned  at  home  1  I  warrant, 
during  this  month  you  have  been  absent — 

Ros.  Oh!  don'tmentionit,  my  dear  ;  I  have  had 
so  many  admirers,  since  I  commenced  Abigail,  that 
I  am  quite  charmed  with  my  situation.  But  hold  ; 
who  stalks  yonder  in  the  yard,  that  the  dogs  are  so 
glad  to  see  1 


Luc.  Daddy  Hawthorn,  as  I  live !  He  is  come  to 
pay  my  father  a  visit ;  and  never  more  luckily,  for 
he  always  forces  him  abroad.  By  the  way,  what 
will  you  do  with  yourself  while  I  step  into  the 
house  to  see  after  my  trusty  messenger,  Hodge? 

Ros.  No  matter ;  I'll  sit  down  in  tbat  arbour,  and 
listen  to  the  singing  of  the  birds  :  you  know  I  am 
fond  of  melancholy  amusements. 

Imc.  So  it  seems,  indeed  :  sure,  Rosetta,  none  of 
your  admirers  had  power  to  touch  your  heart ;  you 
are  not  in  love,  I  hope! 

Ros.  In  love!  that's  pleasant:  who  do  you  sup- 
pose I  should  be  in  love  with,  pray? 

Luci  Why,  let  me  see  ;  what  do  you  think  of 
Thomas,  our  gardener  ?  There  he  is  at  the  other  end 
of  the  walk.  He's  a  pretty  young  man,  and  the 
servants  say,  he's  always  writing  verses  on  you. 

Ros.  Indeed,  Lucinda,  you  are  very  silly. 

Luc.  Indeed,  Rosetta,  that  blush  makes  you  look 
very  handsome. 

Ros.  Blush  !  I  am  sure  I  don't  blush. 

Luc.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ros.  Psha !  Lucinda,  how  can  you  ',be  so  ridi- 
culous? 

Luc.  Well,  don't  be  angry,  and  I  have  done. 
But  suppose  you  did  like  him,  how  could  you  help 
yourself?  [^Exeunt  into  arbour. 

Enter  Young  Meadows. 

Young  M.  Let  me  see  ;  on  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
at  half  an  hour  past  five  in  the  morning,  {taking 
out  a  pocket-book,)  I  left  my  father's  nouse  un- 
known to  any  one,  having  made  free  with  a  coat 
and  jacket  of  our  gardener's  that  fitted  me,  by  way 
of  a  disguise  ;  so  say  s  my  pocket-book  :  and  chance 
directing  me  to  this  village,  on  the  twentieth  of  the 
same  month  I  procured  a  recommendation  to  the 
worshipful  justice  Woodcock,  to  be  the  snperin- 
tendant  of  his  pumpkins  and  cabbages,  because  I 
would  let  my  father  see,  I  chose  to  run  any  lengths, 
rather  than  submit  to  what  his  obstinacy  would 
have  forced  me  to,  a  marriage  against  my  inclination 
with  a  woman  I  never  saw.  (Puts  up  the  book,  and 
takes  up  a  watering-pot.)  Here  I  have  been  three 
weeks,  and  in  that  time  I  am  as  much  altered  as  if 
I  had  changed  my  nature  with  my  habit.  'Sdeath  !  , 
'  to  fall  in  love  with  a  chambermaid  !  And  yet,  if  I 
could  forget  that  I  am  the  son  and  heir  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Meadows — But  that's  impossible. 

AIR, 

O  !  had  I  been  by  fate  decreed 

Some  Ivurttble  cottage  swain. 
In  fail'  Rosetta' s  sight  to  feed 

My  sheep  upon  the  plain  ! 
What  bliss  had  I  been  born  to  taste. 

Which  now  J  ne'er  must  know,!    ■ 
Ye  envious  powers !  why  have  ye  plac'd 

My  fair-one's  lot  so  low  ? 

Ha!  who  was  it  I  had  a  glimpse  of  as  I  passed  by 
that  arbour?  Was  it  not  she  sat  reading  there  ?  The 
trembling  of  my  heart  tells  me  my  eyes  were  not 
mistaken.    Here  she  comes. 


Enter  Rosetta  from  the  arbour, 

Ros.  Lucinda  was  certainly  in  the  right  of  it ; 
and  yet  I  blush  to  own  my  weakness,  even  to  my- 
self. Marry,  hang  the  fellow  for  not  being  a  gen- 
tleman. 

Young  M.  I  am  determined  not  to  speak  to  her. 


Scene  2.] 


LOVE  IN  A  VILLAGE. 


{Turning  lo  a  rose-tree,  and  plucking  the  flowers.) 
Now  or  never  is  the  time  to  conquer  myself:  he- 
sides,  I  have  some  reason  to  su|)pose  tlie  girl  has 
no  aversion  to  me  ;  and,  as  I  wish  not  to  do  her  an 
injury,  it  would  be  cruel  to  fill  her  head  with  no- 
tions of  what  can  never  happen.  (Hums  a  tune.) 
Psha !  rot  these  roses,  how  they  prick  one's  fingers  ! 

Ros,  He  takes  no  notice  of  me,  but  so  much  the 
better;  I'll  be  as  indifterent  as  he  is.  I  am  sure 
the  poor  lad  likes  me  ;  and,  if  I  were  to  give  him  any 
encouragement,  I  suppose  the  next  thing  he  talked 
of  would  be  buying  a  ring,  and  being  asked  in 
church.  Oh,  dear  pride  !  I  thank  you  for  that 
thought.  . 

.  Young  M.  Ha!  going  without  a  word — a  look! 
I  can't  bear  that.  Mrs.  Rosetta,  I  am  gathering  a 
few  roses  here,  if  you  please  to  take  them  in  with 
■you. 

Ros.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Thomas,  but  all  my  lady's 
flower-pots  are  full. 

Young  M.  Will  you  accept  of  them  yourself, 
then  ?  (  Catching  hold  of  her.)  What's  the  matter  ? 
you  look  as  if  you  were  angry  with  me. 

Ros.  Pray  let  go  my  baud. 

Young  M.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  why  is  this  1  you 
sba'n't  go,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 

Ros.  "\Vell,  but  I  must  go — I  will  go  :  I  desire, 
Mr.  Thomas— 

AIR. 

Gentle  youth,  ah,  tell  me  why 

Still  you  force  me  thus  to  fly  ? 

Cease,  Oh!  cease  to  persevere ! 

Speak  not  what  I  must  not  hear; 

To  my  heart  its  ease  restore; 

Go,  and  never  see  me  more.  \jExit, 

Young  M.  This  girl  is  a  riddle.  That  she  loves 
me  I  think  there  is  no  room  to  doubt;  she  takes  a 
thousand  opportunities  to  let  me  see  it :  and  yet, 
when  I  speak  to  her,  she  will  hardly  give  me  an 
answer ;  and,  if  I  attempt  the  smallest  familiarity, 
she  is  gone  in  an  instant.  I  feel  my  passion  grow 
for  her  every  day  more  and  more  violent.  Well ; 
would  I  marry  her  ?  would  I  make  a  mistress  of 
her,  if  I  could?  Two  things,  called  prudence  and 
honour,  forbid  either.  What  am  I  pursuing,  then? 
A  shadow.  Sure  my  evil  genius  laid  this  snare  in  my 
way.  However,  there  is  one  comfort  :  it  is  in  my 
power  to  fly  from  it ;  if  so,  why  do  I  hesitate  ?  I 
am  distracted — unable  to  determine  anything, 

AIR. 

Still  in  hopes  to  get  the  better 

Of  my  stubborn  flame  I  try  ; 
Swear  this  moment  to  forget  her. 

And  the  next  my  oath  deny. 
Now,  prepared  with  scorn  to  treat  her, 

Eo'ry  charm  in  thought  I  brave  ; 
Boast  my  freedom,  fly  to  meet  her, 

And  confess  myself  a  slave.  l_Exit. 

Scene  II. — A  Hall  in  Justice  Woodcock's  house. 

Enter  Hawthorn,  «ji<7t  a  fowling-piece  in  Ids  hand, 
and  a  net  with  birds  at  his  girdle, 

AIR. 

There  was  a  jolly  miller  once, 

Liv'd  on  the  river  Dee; 
He  ivork'd  ami  sung  from  morn  till  night ; 

No  lark  more  blithe  than  he  ; 


And  this  the  burthen  of  his  sottg 

For  ever  used  to  be  : — 
I  care  for  nobody,  no,  not  I, 

If  nobody  cares  for  me. 

House !  Here,  house !  What,  all  gadding,  all 
abroad!  House,  I  say  !  hilli-ho,  ho! 

Jus.  W.  (Without.)  Here's  a  noise,  here's  a 
racket!  William,  Robert,  Hodge!  why  does  not 
somebody  answer  ?  Ods-my-life,  I  believe  the  fel- 
lows have  lost  their  hearing ! 

Enter  Justice  Woodcock. 

Oh,  master  Hawthorn !  I  guessed  it  was  some  such 
mad-cap.     Are  you  there  T 

Hatv.  Am  I  here  1  Yes  :  and,  if  yon  had  been 
where  I  was  three  hours  ago,  you  would  have 
found  the  good  efl'ects  of  it  by  this  time:  but  you 
have  got  the  lazy,  unwholesome  London  fashion  of 
lying  a-bed  in  a  morning,  and  there's  gout  for  you. 
Why,  sir,  I  have  not  been  in  bed  live  minutes  after 
sunrise  these  thirty  years  ;  am  generally  up  before 
it ;  and  I  never  took  a  dose  of  physic  but  once  in 
my  life,  and  that  was  in  compliment  to  a  cousin  of 
mine,  an  apothecary,  that  had  just  set  up  business. 

Jus.  W.  Well  but,  master  Hawthorn,  let  me  tell 
}'ou,  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter;  for,  I  say, 
sleep  is  necessary  for  a  man  ;  ay,  and  I'll  maintain  it. 

Haw.  What,  when  I  maintain  the  contrary? — 
Look  you,  neighbour  Woodcock,  you  are  a  rich 
man,  a  man  of  worship,  a  justice  of  peace,  and  all 
that ;  but  learn  to  know  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
the  sound  from  the  inlirm  ;  and  allow  me  that  su- 
periority, a  good  constitution  gives  me  over  you. 
Health  is  the  greatest  of  all  possessions ;  and,  'tis 
a  maxim  with  me,  that  a  hale  cobbler  is  a  better 
man  than  a  sick  king. 

Jus.  W.  Well,  well,  you  are  a  sportsman. 

Haw.  And  so  would  you  be  too,  if  you  would 
take  my  advice.  A  sportsman !  why,  there  is  no- 
thing like  it.  I-would  not  exchange  the  satisfac- 
tion I  feel,  while  I  am  beating  the  lawns  and 
thickets  about  my  little  farm,  for  all  the  entertain- 
ment and  pageantry  in  Christendom, 


AIR. 

Let  gay  ones  and  great 

Make  the  most  of  their  fate. 
From  pleasure  lo  pleasure  tliey  run  ; 

Well,  who  cares  a  jot? 

I  envy  them  not. 
While  J  have  my  dog  and  my  gun. 

For  exercise,  air. 

To  the  fields  I  repair. 
With  spirits  unclouded  and  light ; 

The  blisses  I  find. 

No  stings  leave  behind. 
Rut  health  and  diversion  unitt. 


Enter  Hodge. 

Hodge.  Did  your  worship  call,  sirl 

Jus.  W.  Call,  sir  !  Where  have  you  and  the  rest 
of  the  rascals  been?  but  I  suppose  I  need  not  ask 
You  must  know  there  is  a  statute,  a  fair  for  hiring 
servants,  held  upon  my  greeu  to-day  ;  we  have  it 
usually  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  it  never  fails 
to  pnt  all  the  folks  hereabout  out  of  their  senses. 

Hodge.  Lord,  your  honour,  look  out,  and  see 
what  a  nice  show  they  make  yonder :  they  had  got 
pipers,  and  fiddlers,  and  were  dancing  as  I  came 
along,  for  dear  life. — I  never  saw  such  a  mortal 
throng  in  our  village  in  all  my  born  days  again. 


LOVE  IN  A  VILLAGE. 


[Act  I. 


Haw.  Why ,  I  like  this  now  ;  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

Jus.  W.  No,  no,  'tis  a  very  foolish  piece  of  bu- 
siness ;  good  for  nothing  but  to  promote  idleness, 
and  the  getting  of  bastards  :  but  I  shall  take  mea- 
sures for  preventing  it  another  year,  and  I  doubt 
whether  I  am  not  sufficiently  authorized  already ; 
for  by  an  act  passed  Anno  undecimo  Caroli  primi,_ 
which  empowers  a  justice  of  peace,  who  is  lord  of 
the  manor — 

Haw.  Come,  come,  never  mind  the  act ;  let  me 
tell  you,  this  is  a  very  proper,  a  very  useful  meet- 
ing. I  want  a  servant  or  two  myself:  I  must  go 
see  what  your  market  aftords  ;  and  yon  shall  go, 
and  the  girls,  my  little  Lucy  and  the  other  young 
rogue,  and  we'll  make  a  day  on't  as  well  as  the 
rest. 

Jus.  W.  I  wish,master  Hawthorn,  I  could  teach 
you  to  be  a  little  more  sedate  :  why  won't  you  take 
pattern  by  me,  and  consider  your  dignity  ?  Ods 
heart,  I  don't  wonder  you  aie  not  a  rich  man  ;  you 
laugh  too  much  ever  to  be  rich. 

Haw.  Right, neighbour  Woodcock!  health,  good 
humour,  and  competence,  is  my  motto  :  and,  if  my 
executors  have  a  mind,  they  are  welcome  to  make 
it  my  epitaph. 

AIR. 

The  honest  heart,  whose  thoughts  are  clear, 

From  fraud,  disguise,  and  guile, 
Need  neither  fortune's  frowning  fear. 

Nor  court  the  harlot's  smile. 
The  greatness  that  would  make  us  grave 

Is  but  an  empty  thing; 
What  more  than  mirth  would  mortals  have  ? 

The  cheerful  man's  a  king.  [^Exit. 


Enter  LuciNDA,  Hodge  going  off, 

Luc.  Hist,  hist,  Hodge  '. 

Hodge.  Who  calls?  Here  am  I. 
Lue.  Well,  have  you  beenl 

Hodge.  Been?  ay,  I  ha'  been  far  enough,  an  that 
be  all :  you  never  knew  anything  fall  out  so  crossly 
in  your  born  days. 

Luc.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ■? 

Hodge.  Why,  you  know,  I  dare  not  take  a  horse 
out  of  his  worship's  stables  this  morning,  for  fear  it 
should  be  missed,  and  breed  questions ;  and  our 
old  nag  at  home  was  so  cruelly  beat  i'  th'  hoofs, 
that,  poor  beast,  it  had  not  a  foot  to  set  to  ground  : 
so  I  was  fain  to  go  to  farmer  Ploughshare's,  at  the 
Grange,  to  borrow  the  loan  of  his  bald  filly  ;  and, 
would  you  think  it?  after  walking  all  that  way, 
de'el  from  me,  if  the  cross-grained  toad  did  not 
deny  me  the  favour. 

Luc.  Unlucky! 

Hodge.  Well,  then  I  went  my  ways  to  the  King's- 
head  in  the  village,  but  all  their  cattle  were  at 
plough  :  and  I  was  as  far  to  seek  below  at  the  turn- 
pike: so  at  last,  for  want  of  a  better,  I  was  forced 
to  take  up  with  dame  Quickset's  blind  mare. 

Lue.  Oh,  then  you  have  been  ? 

Hodge.  Yes,  yes,  I  ha'  been. 

Luc.  Psha !  why  did  you  not  say  so  at  once? 

Hodge.  Ay, but  I  have  had  amain  tiresomejaunt 
on't,  for  she  is  a  sorry  jade  at  best. 

Luc.  Well,  well,  did  you  see  Mr.  Eustace,  and 
what  did  he  say  to  you?  Come,  quick  ;  have  you 
e'er  a  letter'? 

Hodge.  Yes,  he  gave  me  a  letter,  if  I  ha'na'  lost  it. 

Luc.  Lost  it,  man ! 

Hodge.  Nay,  nay,  have  a  bit  of  patience  :  ad- 
wawns !  yon  are  always  in  such  a  narry  :  (rum- 


maging his  pockets.)    I  put  It  somewhere  in  this 
waistcoat  pocket.    Oh,  here  it  is. 

Luc.  So  ;  give  it  me.  (Reads  the  letter  to  her- 
self.) 

Hodge.  Lord  a  mercy!  how  my  arm  aches  with 
beating  that  plaguy  beast!  I'll  be  hang'd  if  I 
won'na'  rather  ha'  thrash'd  half  a  day,  than  ha' 
ridden  her. 

Luc.  Well,  Hodge,  you  have  done  your  business 
'very  well. 

Hodge.  Well,  have  not  Inowl 

Luc.  Yes  :  Mr.  Eustace  tells  me  in  this  letter 
that  he  will  be  in  the  green  lane,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  village,  by  twelve  o'clock  ;  you  know  where 
he  came  before? 

Hodge.  Ay,  ay. 

Imc.  Well,  you  must  go  there,  and  wait  till  he 
arrives  ;  and  watch  your  opportunity  to  introduce 
him,  across  the  fields,  into  the  little  summer-house, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  garden. 

Hodge.  That's  enough. 

Luc.  But  take  particular  care  that  nobody  sees 
you. 

Hodge.  I  warrant  you. 

Luc.  Not  for  your  life,  drop  a  word  of  it  to  any 
mortal. 

Hodge.  Never  fear  me. 

Luc.  And,  Hodge — 


AIR.— HODGK. 

Well,  well,  say  no  more ; 

Sure,  you  told  me  before; 
I  see  the  full  length  of  my  tether  : 

.Do  you  think  I'm  a  fool. 

That  I  need  go  to  school  ? 
I  can  spell  you  and  put  you  together. 

A  word  to  the  loise. 
Will  always  suffice  : 
Adsniggers !  go  talk  to  your  parrot ; 
I  m  not  such  an  elf. 
Though  I  say  it  myself. 
But  I  know  a  sheep's  head  from  a  carrot, 

[E.vit. 

Luc.  How  severe  is  my  case !  Here  I  am  obliged 
to  carry  on  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  a 
man  in  all  respects  my  equal,  because  the  oddity 
of  my  father's  temper  is  such,  that  I  dare  not  tell 
him  I  have  ever  yet  seen  the  person  I  should  like 
to  marry :  bvit  perhaps  he  has  quality  in  his  eye ; 
and  hopes,  one  day  or  other,  as  I  am  liis  only  child, 
to  match  me  with  a  title:  vain  imagination! 


AIR. 

Cupid,  god  of  soft  persuasion. 
Take  the  helpless  lover's  part : 

Seize,  oh  seize  some  kind  occasion. 
To  reward  a  faithful  heart. 

Justly  those  we  tyrants  call. 
Who  the  body  jvotdd  enthral; 
Tyrants  of  more  cruel  kind, 
Tliose,  who  would  enslave  the  mind. 

What  is  grandeur  ?  foe  to  rest. 
Childish  mummery  at  best. 
Happy  I,  in  humble  state  ; 
Catch,  ye  fools,  the  glittering  bail. 


I 


lExit. 


Scene  4.] 


LOVE  IN  A  VILLAGE. 


Scene  III. — A  Field  with  a  ttUe. 
Enter  HoDGZ,  followed  by  Madge. 

Hodge.  What  does  the  wench  follow  me  fori 
Ods  flesh  !  folk  may  well  talk,  to  see  you  dangling 
after  me  everywhere,  like  a  tantony  pig  :  find  some 
other  road,  can't  you:  and  don't  keep  wherretiug 
me  with  your  nonsense. 

Madge.  Nay,  pray  you,  Hodge,  stay,  and  let  me 
speak  to  you  a  bit. 

Hodge.  Well ;  what  say'n  you? 

Madge.  Dear  heart,  how  can  j'oa  be  so  barbarous  7 
and  is  this  the  way  you  serve  lue  after  all  ;  and 
won't  you  keep  your  word,  Hodge? 

Hodge.  Why,  no,  I  won't,  I  tell  you  ;  I  have 
chang'd  my  mind. 

Madge.  Nay,  but  surely,  surely  —  consider, 
Hodge,  you  are  obligated  in  conscience  to  make  me 
an  honest  woman. 

Hodge.  Obligated  in  conscience  !  How  am  I 
obligated  ? 

Madge.  Because  you  are  ;  and  none  but  the  basest 
of  rogues  would  bring  a  poor  girl  to  shame,  and 
afterwards  leave  her  to  the  wide  world. 

Hodge.  Bring  you  to  shame!  Don't  make  me 
speak,  Madge  ;  don't  make  me  speak. 

Madge.  Yes,  do  ;  speak  your  worst. 

Hodge.  Why,  then,  if  you  go  to  that,  you  were 
fain  to  leave  your  own  village  down  in  the  west, 
for  a  bastard  you  had  by  the  clerk  of  the  parish  ; 
and  I'll  bring  the  man  shall  say  it  to  your  face, 

Madge.  No,  no,  Hodge,  'tis  no  such  thing  ;  'tis 
a  base  lie  of  farmer  Ploughshare's.  But  I  know 
what  makes  you  false-hearted  to  me ;  that  you  may 
keep  company  with  young  madam's  waiting- 
woman  ;  and  I  am  sure  she's  no  fit  body  for  a  poor 
man's  wife. 

Hodge.  How  should  you  know  what  she's  fit  for? 
She's  nt  for  as  much  as  you,  mayhap  ;  don't  find 
fault  with  your  betters,  Madge. 


Enter  YouNG  Meadows. 

Oh!  Master  Thomas,  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say 
to  you  ;  pray,  did  not  you  go  down  the  village  one 
day  last  week,  with  a  basket  of  something  upon 
your  shoulder? 

Young  M.  Well,  and  what  then? 

Hodge.  Nay,  not  much,  only  the  hostler  at  the 
Green-man  was  saying,  as  how  there  was  a  passenger 
at  their  house  as  see'd  yougoby,audsaidheknow'd 
you ;  and  axt  a  mort  of  questions.  So,  I  thought 
I'd  tell  you. 

Young  M.  The  devil !  ask  questions  about  me  1 

I  know  nobody  in  this  part  of  the  country :  there 

must  be  some  mistake  in  it.    Come  hither,  Hodge. 

[^Exeunt  Hodge  and  Young  Meadows. 

Madge.  A  nasty,  ungrateful  fellow,  to  use  me  at 
this  rate,  after  being  to  him  as  I  have.  Well, 
well ;  I  wish  all  poor  girls  would  take  warning  by 
my  mishap,  and  nerer  have  any  thing  to  say  to 
none  of  them. 

AIR. 

How  happy  were  my  days  till  now! 

I  ne'er  did  sorrow  feel; 
I  rose  ivilh  joy  to  milk  my  coiv, 

Or  turn  my  spinning-wheel. 

My  heart  was  lighter  than  a  fly, 

Like  any  bird  I  sung; 
Till  he  pretended  love,  and  I 

Believed  his  flalt'ring  tongue. 


Oh,  the  fool,  the  silly,  silly  fool. 
Who  trusts  ivhat  man  may  be  ; 

I  wish  J  was  a  maid  again. 
And  in  my  own  country. 


lExit. 


Scene  IV. — A  Green,  tuith  a  prospect  of  a  village, 
and  the  representation  of  a  statute,  or  fair. 

Enter  Justice  Woodcock,  Hawthorn,  Mus. 
Deborah  Woodcock,  Lucinda,  Rosetta, 
Young  Meadows,  Hodge,  and  several  country 
people. 


Hodge.  This  way,  your  worship,  this  way.  Why 
don't  you  stand  aside  there  ?  Here's  his  worship 
a-eoming. 

Countryman.     His  worship  ! 

Jus.  W.  Fie,  fie,  what  a  crowd's  this !  Od ! 
I'll  put  some  of  them  in  the  stocks.  (Striking  a 
fellow.)  Stand  out  of  the  way,  sirrah. 

Haw.  For  shame,  neighbour.  Well,  my  lad, 
are  you  willing  to  serve  the  king? 

Countryman.  Why,  can  you  list  ma  'i  Serve  the 
king,  measter  1  No,  no  ;  I  pay  the  king,  that's 
enough  for  me.     Ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Haw.  Well  said.  Sturdy-boots. 

Jus.  W.  Nay,  if  you  talk  to  them,  they'll  answer 
you. 

Haw.  I  would  have  them  do  so,  I  like  they 
should.  Well,  madam,  is  not  this  a  fine  sight  1  I 
did  not  know  my  neighbour's  estate  had  been  so 
well  peopled.     Are  all  these  his  own  tenants  ? 

Mrs.  I).  More  than  are  good  of  them,  Mr,  Haw- 
thorn. I  don't  like  to  see  such  a  parcel  of  young 
hussies  fleering  with  the  fellows. 

Haw.  There's  a  lass.  (^Beckoning  to  a  country 
girl.)  Come  hither,  my  pretty  maid.  What  brings 
you  here  ?  (Chucking  her  under  the  chin,)  Do  yoa 
come  to  looK  for  a  service  ? 

Country  G.  Ye^,  an't  please  you. 

Haw.  Well,  and  what  place  are  you  for  ? 

Country  G.  All  work,  an't  please  you. 

Jus.  W.  Ay,  ay,  I  don't  doubt  it;  any  work 
you'll  put  her  to. 

Mrs.  D.  She  looks  like  a  brazen  one  ;  go,  hussy. 

Haw.  Here's  another.  {Catching  a  girl  that  goes 
hy.)  What  health,  what  bloom  !  This  is  nature's 
work  ;  no  art,  no  daubing.  Don't  be  asham'd, 
child ;  those  cheeks  of  thine  are  enough  to  put  a 
whole  drawing-room  out  of  countenance. 

Hodge.  Now,  your  honour,  now  the  sport  will 
come  :  the  gut-scrapers  are  here,  and  some  among 
them  are  going  to  sing  and  dance.  Why  there's 
not  tEe  like  of  our  statute,  mun,  in  five  counties  ; 
others  are  but  fools  to  it. 

Servant  Man.  Come,  good  people,  make  a  ring ; 
and  stand  out,  fellow-servants,  as  many  of  you  as 
are  willing  and  able  to  bear  a  bob.  We'll  let  our 
masters  and  mistresses  see  we  can  do  something 
at  least ;  if  they  won't  hire  us,  it  shan't  be  our 
fault.     Strike  up  the  servants'  medley. 


MEDLEY  and  CHORUS. 

Housem.  I  pray  ye,  gentles,  list  to  me: 

I'm  young,  and  strong,  and  clean,  you  see ; 
ril  not  turn  tail  to  any  she. 

For  work  that's  in  the  country. 
Of  all  your  house  the  charge  I  take, 
I  wash,  I  scrub,  J  brew,  I  bake  ; 
And  more  can  do  than  here  I'll  speak. 
Depending  on  your  bounty. 


LOVE  IN  A  VILLAGE. 


[Act  II. 


rootm.  Behold  a  blade,  who  knows  his  trade, 
In  chamber,  hall,  and  entry : 
And  what  though  here  I  now  appear, 
I've  served  the  best  of  gentry. 
A  footman  would  you  have, 
I  can  dress,  and  comb,  and  shave  ; 
For  I  a  handy  lad  am : 

On  a  message  I  can  go, 
And  slip  a  billet-doux. 
With  "your  humble  servant,  madam." 

Cookm.  Who  wants  a  good  cook,  my  hand  they 
must  cross  ; 
For  plain  wholesome  dishes  I'm  ne'er  at  a  loss  ; 
And  what  are  your  soups,  your  ray  outs,  and  your 
sauce, 
Compar'd  to  tlie  beef  of  old  England, 
Compar'd  to  old  English  roast  beef? 

Cart.  If  you  want  a  young  man,  with  a  true  honest 
heart. 
Who  knows  how  to  manage  a  plough  and  a  cart. 
Here's  one  for  your  purpose,  come  take  me  and  try  ; 
You'll  iay  you  ne'er  met  with  a  better  nor  I. 

Gee  ho,  Dobbin,8j-c. 

Chorus.  My  masters  and  inistresses,  hither  repair; 
What  servants  you  ivant,  you  will  find  in  our  fair ; 
Men  and  maids  fit  for  all  sorts  of  stations  there  be; 
A  nd,  as  for  the  wages,  we  sha'n't  disagree.   {Dance. ) 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Parlour  in  Justice  Woodcock's  house. 
Enter  LuciNDA  and  EUSTACE. 

Luc.  Well,  am  I  not  a  bold  adventurer,  to  bring 
you  into  my  father's  house  at  noon-day?  Though 
to  say  the  truth,  we  are  safer  here  than  in  the 
garden ;  for  there  is  not  a  human  creature  under 
the  roof  besides  ourselves. 

Eust.  Then  why  not  put  our  scheme  into  execu- 
tion this  moment!  I  have  a  post-chaise  ready. 

iwc.  Fie  :  how  can  you  talk  so  lightly  ?  I  protest 
I  am  half  afraid  to  have  anything  to  do  with  yon  j 
and  my  aunt  Deborah  says — 

Eust.  What !  by  all  the  rapture  my  heart  now 
feels — 

Luc.  Oh,  to  be  sure,  promise  and  vow ;  it  sounds 
prettily,  and  never  fails  to  impose  upon  a  fond 
female. 

Eust.  Well,  I  see  you've  a  mind  to  divert  your- 
self with  me ;  but  I  wish  I  could  prevail  on  you  to 
be  a  little  serious. 

Luc.  Seriously,  then,  what  would  you  desire  me 
to  say?  I  have  promised  to  run  away  with  you; 
•which  is  as  great  a  concession  as  any  reasonable 
lover  can  expect  from  his  mistress. 

Eust.  Yes  ;  but  my  dear,  provoking  angel,  you 
liave  not  told  me  when  you  will  run  away  with 
me. 

Luc.  Why,  that,  I  confess,  requires  some  consi- 
deration. 

Eust.  Yet,  remember,  while  you  are  deliberating, 
the  season,  now  so  favourable  to  us,  may  elapse, 
never  to  return. 


Enter  JUSTICE  Woodcock,  and  MRS.  Deborah 
Woodcock. 

Jus.  W.  Hoity-toity !  who  have  we  here  1 
Luc.  My  father,  and  my  aunt ! 
Eust.  The  devil!  what  shall  we  do? 


Luc.  Take  no  notice  of  them,  only  observe  me. — 
{Speaks  aloud  to  Eustace.)  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I 
don't  know  what  to  say  to  it,  unless  the  justice  was 
at  home ;  he  is  just  stepp'd  into  the  village  with 
some  company  ;  but,  if  you'll  sit  down  a  moment, 
I  dare  swear,  he  will  return — (Pretends  to  see  the 
Justice)  O  !  sir,  here  is  my  papa ! 

Jus.  W.  Here  is  your  papa,  huss^!  Who's  this 
you  have  got  with  you?  Hark  you,  sirrah,  who  are 
you,  ye  dog?  and  what's  your  business  here  ? 

Eust.  Sir,  this  is  a  language  I  am  not  used  to. 

Jus.  W,  Don't  answer  me,  you  rascal ;  I  am  a 
justice  of  the  peace;  and  if  I  hear  a  word  out  of 
your  month,  I'll  send  you  to  jail. 

Mrs.  D.  Send  him  to  jail,  brother,  that's  right. 

Jus.  W.  And  how  do  you  know  it's  right?  How 
should  you  know  any  thing's  right  ?  Sister  Deborah, 
you  are  never  in  the  right. 

Mrs.  D.  Brother,  this  is  the  man  I  have  been 
telling  you  about  so  long. 

Jus.  W.  Whatman,  goody  Wiseacre? 

Mrs.  D.  Why  the  man  your  daughter  has  an  in- 
trigue with  :  but  I  hope  you  will  not  believe  it  now, 
though  you  see  it  with  your  own  eyes.  Come, 
hussy,  confess,  and  don't  let  your  father  make  a 
fool  of  himself  any  longer. 

Luc.  Confess  what,  aunt?  This  gentleman  is  a 
music-master:  he  goes  about  the  country,  teaching 
ladies  to  play  and  sing ;  and  has  been  recommended 
to  instruct  me ;  I  could  not  turn  him  out  when  he 
came  to  offer  his  service;  and  did  not  know  what 
answer  to  give  him  till  I  saw  my  papa. 

Jus.  W.  A  music-master? 

Eust.  Yes,  sir,  that's  my  profession. 

Mrs.  D.  It's  a  lie,  young  man  ;  it's  a  lie.  Bro- 
ther, he  is  no  more  a  music-master  than  I  am  a 
music-master. 

/ms.  W.  What  then,  you  know  better  than  the 
fellow  himself,  do  you?  and  you  will  be  wiser  than 
all  the  world? 

Mrs.  D.  Brother,  he  does  not  look  like  a  music- 
master. 

Jus.  W.  He  does  not  look!  ha,  ha,  ha!  Was 
ever  such  a  poor  stupe?  Well,  and  what  does  he 
look  like,  then?  But  I  suppose  you  mean  he  is  not 
dressed  like  a  music-master.  Why,  you  silly 
wretch,  these  whipper-snappers  set  up  for  gentle- 
men now-a-days,  and  give  themselves  as  many  airs 
asif  they  were  people  of  quality. — Hark  you,  friend, 
I  suppose  you  don't  come  within  the  vagrant  act ; 
you  have  some  settled  habitation.  Where  do  you 
live? 

Mrs.  D.  It's  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  tell  -you 
a  wrong  place. 

Jus.  W,  Sister  Deborah,  don't  provoke  me. 

Mrs.  D.  I  wish,  brother,  you  would  let  me  ex- 
amine him  a  little. 

Jus.  W.  You  sha'n't  say  a  word  to  him ;  you 
sha'n't  say  a  word  to  him. 

Mrs.  D.  She  says  he  was  recommended  here, 
brother  ;  ask  him  by  whom. 

Jus.  W.  No,  I  won't  now,  because  yon  desire  it. 

Luc.  If  my  papa  did  ask  the  question,  aunt,  it 
would  be  very  easily  resolved. 

Mrs.  D.  Who  bid  you  speak,  Mrs.  Nimble- 
chops  ?  I  suppose  the  man  has  a  tongue  in  his  head 
to  answer  for  himself. 

Jus.  W.  Will  nobody  stop  that  prating  old  wo- 
man's mouth  for  me?     Get  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  D,  Well,  so  I  can,  brother;  I  don't  want 
to  stay:  but  remember,  I  tell  you,  you  will  make 
yourself  ridiculous  in  this  affair:  for  through  your 
own  obstinacy,  you  will  have  your  daughter  run 
away  with,  before  your  face. 

Jus.  W.  My  daughter!  who  will  run  away  with 
my  daughter? 

Mrs.  D.  That  fellow  will. 


Scene  2.] 
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Jus.  W.  Go,  go,  you  are  a  wicked,  censorious 
woman. 

Liic.  Why,  sure,  madam,  yon  must  think  me 
very  forward,  indeed. 

Jus.  W.  Ay,  she  judges  of  others  by  herself ;  I 
remember  when  she  was  a  girl,  her  mother  dared 
not  trust  her  the  length  of  her  apron-string ;  she 
was  clambering  upon  every  fellow  s  back. 

Mrs.  D.  I  was  not. 

Jtis.  W.  You  were. 

Laic.  Well,  but  why  so  violent? 

AIR.— LUCINDA. 

Believe  me,  dear  aunt. 

If  you  rave  thus  and  rant, 
You  II  never  a  lover  persuade; 

The  men  icill  all  fly. 

And  leave  you  to  die. 
Oh,  terrible  chance !  an  old  maid. 

How  happy  the  lass, 

Must  she  come  to  this  pass. 
Who  ancient  virginity  ^scapes  ! 

'Twere  better  on  earth 

Have  five  brats  at  a  Sirth, 
Than  in  hell  be  a  leader  of  apes, 

[^Exit  Mrs.  D. 

Jus.  IV.  W^ell  done,  Lucy,  send  her  about  her 
business ;  a  troublesome,  foolish  creature.  Does 
she  think  I  want  to  be  directed  by  her'? — Come 
hither,  my  lad,  yea  look  tolerably  honest.  (^Lucy 
retires.} 

£ust.  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  never  give  you  cause 
to  alter  your  opinion. 

Jus.  W.  No,  no,  I  am  not  easily  deceived  ;  I  am 
generally  pretty  right  in  my  conjectures. — You 
must  know,  I  had  once  a  little  notion  of  music  my- 
self, and  learned  upon  the  fiddle.  I  could  play  the 
Trumpet  Minuet,  and  Buttered  Peas,  and  two  or 
three  tunes.  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  London, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  a  song,  a  great 
favourite  at  our  club  at  Nando's  Coffee-house ; 
Jack  Pickle  used  to  sing  it  for  us,  a  droll  fish  !  but 
'tis  an  old  thing,  I  dare  swear  you  have  heard  of 
it  often. 

AIR. 

When  I  followed  a  lass  that  was  fromard  and  shy. 
Oh !  I  stuck  to  her  stuff,  till  I  made  her  comply  ; 
Oh!  I  took  her  so  lovingly  round  the  tvaist. 
And  I  smack' d  her  lips  and  held  her  fast : 

When  hugg'd  and  hauTd, 

She  squeal d  and  sc/uaU'd; 
Hut  though  she  vow\l  all  J  did  was  in  vain, 
Y'et  1  pleas'd  her  so  well  that  she  bore  it  again: 

Then  hoity-toity. 

Whisking,  frisking. 
Green  tvas  her  gotvn  upon  the  grass: 
Oh!  such  were  the  joys  of  our  dancing  days. 

JSust.  Very  well,  sir,  upon  my  word. 

Jus.  W.  No,  nc,  I  for^^et  all  those  things  now; 
but  I  could  do  a  little  at  them  once. — Well,  stay 
and  eat  your  dinner,  and  we'll  talk  about  your 
teaching  the  girl : — Lucy,  take  your  master  to  your 
spinnet,  and  show  him  what  you  can  do — I  must 
go  and  give  some  orders.     Then  hoity-toity,  &c. 

[Exit,  singing. 

Luc.  My  sweet,  pretty  papa,  your  most  obe- 
dient, humble  servant;  ha,  ha,  ha!  was  ever  so 
whimsical  an  accident'?  \V611,  sir,  what  do  you 
think  of  this  ? 


Eust.  Think  of  it !  I  am  in  a  maze. 

Luc.  O  your  awkwardness!  I  was  frightened 
out  of  my  wits,  lest  you  should  not  take  the  hint; 
and,  if  I  had  not  turned  matters  so  cleverly,  we 
should  have  been  ulterlj'  undone, 

Eust.  'Sdeath  !  why  would  you  bring  me  into  the 
house?  We  could  expect  nothing  else:  besides, 
since  they  did  surprise  us,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  discovered  the  truth. 

Luc.  Yes,  and  never  have  seen  one  another 
afterwards.  I  know  my  father  better  than  you  do; 
he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  I  have  no  inclination 
for  a  husband  ;  and  let  me  tell  j'ou,  that  is  our  best 
security  ;  for  if  once  he  has  said  a  thing,  he  will 
not  be  easily  persuaded  to  the  contrary. 

Eust.  And  pray  what  am  I  to  do  now  1 

Luc.  Why,  as  I  think  all  danger  is  pretty  well 
over,  since  he  has  invited  you  to  dinner  with  him, 
stay;  only  be  cautious  of  your  behaviour  ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  I  will  consider  what  is  next  to  be 
done. 

East.  Had  not  I  better  go  to  your  fatherl 

Luc.  Do  so,  while  I  endeavour  to  recover  my- 
self a  little  out  of  the  flurry  this  affair  has  put  me 
in.  [Exeutit. 

Scene  II.— ^  Garden. 

EnterRosT.TiA. 

Ros.  If  ever  poor  creature  was  in  a  pitiable  con- 
dition, surely  I  am.  The  deuce  take  this  fellow  !  I 
cannot  get  him  out  of  my  head ;  and  yet  I  woidd 
fain  persuade  myself  I  don't  care  for  him :  well, 
but  surely  I  am  not  in  love ;  let  me  examine  my 
heart  a  little:  I  saw  him  kissing  one  of  the  maids 
the  other  day;  I  could  have  boxed  his  ears  for  it, 
and  have  done  nothing  but  find  fault  and  quarrel 
with  the  girl  ever  since.  Why  was  I  uneasy  at  his 
toying  with  another  woman?  What  was  it  to  me? 
Then  I  dream  of  him  almost  every  night — but  that 
may  proceed  from  his  being  generally  uppermost 
in  my  thoughts  all  day: — Oh!  worse  and  worse! — 
Well,  he  is  certainly  a  pretty  lad  ;  he  has  something 
very  uncommon  about  him,  considering  his  rank.- 
And  now,  let  me  only  put  the  case,  if  he  were  not  a 
servant,  would  I  or  would  I  not  prefer  him  to  all 
the  men  I  ever  saw?  Why,  to  be  sure,  if  he  were 
not  a  servant — In  short,  I'll  ask  myself  no  more 
questions,  for  the  further  I  examine,  the  less  rea- 
son I  shall  have  to  be  satisfied. 


AIR. 

How  blest  the  maid  whose  bosom 
No  headstrong  passion  knows: 
Her  days  in  joy  she  passes, 
Her  nights  in  calm  repose. 
Where'er  her  fmcy  leads  her. 
No  pain,  no  fear  invades  her  ; 
But  pleasure. 
Without  measure. 
From  every  object  flows. 

Enter  YouNG  Meadows. 

Young  M.  Do  you  come  into  the  garden,  Mi-s. 
Rosetta,  to  put  my  lilies  and  roses  out  of  counte- 
nance ;  or,  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  watering  my 
flowers,  by  reviving  them  ?  The  sun  seems  to  have 
hid  himself  a  little,  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
supplying  his  place. 

Itos.  Where  could  he  get  that  now?  he  never 
read  it  in  the  Academy  of  Compliments.     (^Aside.) 

Young  M.  Come,  don't  afl'ect  to  treat  me  with 
contempt ;   I  can  suDer  anything  better  than  that. 
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In  short,  I  love  you ;  there  is  no  more  to  be  said : 
I  am  angry  with  myself  for  it,  and  strive  all  I  can 
against  it;  but  in  spite  of  myself,  I  love  you. 

Ros.  Really,  Mr.  Thomas,  this  is  very  improper 
language  ;  it  is  what  I  don't  understand  ;  I  can't 
saner  it,  and,  in  short,  I  don't  like  it. 

Young  M.  Perhaps  yon  don't  like  me. 

Ros.  Well,  perhaps  I  don't. 

Young  M.  Nay,  but  'tis  not  so;  come,  confess 
you  love  me. 

Ros.  Confess!  Indeed,  I  shall  confess  no  such 
thino; :  besides,  to  what  purpose  should  I  confess  it  1 

Young  M.  Why,  as  you  say,  I  don't  know  to 
what  purpose ;  only,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to 
me  to  hear  you  say  so;  that's  all. 

Ros.  Why,  if  I  did  love  you,  I  can  assure  you, 
you  would  never  be  the  better  for  it :  women  are 
apt  enough  to  be  weak  ;  we  cannot  always  answer 
for  our  inclinations,  but  it  is  in  our  power  not  to 
give  way  to  them  ;  and  if  I  were  so  silly,  I  say  if  I 
were  so  indiscreet,  which  I  hope  I  am  not,  as  to 
entertain  an  improper  regard,  when  people's  cir- 
cumstances are  quite  unsuitable,  and  there  are 
obstacles  in  the  way  that  cannot  be  surmounted — 

Young  M.  Oh  !  to  be  sure,  Mrs.  Rosetia ;  to  be 
sure:  you  are  entirely  in  the  right  of  it : — I — know 
very  well  you  and  I  can  never  come  together. 

Ros.  Well,  then,  since  that  is  the  case,  as  I 
assure  you  it  is,  I  think  we  had  better  behave 
accordingly. 

Young  M.  Suppose  we  make  a  bargain,  then, 
never  to  speak  to  one  another  any  more. 

Ros.  With  all  my  heart. 

Young  M,  Nor  look  at,  nor,  if  possible,  think  of, 
one  another? 

Ros.  I  am  very  willing. 

Young  M.  And  as  long  as  we  stay  in  the  house 
together,  never  to  take  any  notice? 

Ros.  It  is  the  best  way. 

Young  M.  Why,  I  believe  it  is.  Well,  Mrs. 
Rosetta — 

DUETT. 

Ros.  Be  gone — I  agree ; 

From  this  moment  we're  free; 
Already,  the  matter  I've  sworn: 

Young M.      Yet  let  me  complain 

Of  the  fates  that  ordain 
A  trial  so  hard  to  be  borne. 

Ros.  When  things  are  not  fit. 

We  should  calmly  submit ; 
No  cure  in  reluctance  ivefind: 

Young  M.      Then,  thus  I  obey. 

Tear  your  image  away, 
And  banish  you  quite  from  my  mind. 


Ros.  Well,  now  I  think  I  am  somewhat  easier: 
I  am  glad  I  have  come  to  this  explanation  with 
him,  because  it  puts  an  end  to  things  at  once. 

Young  M.  Hold,  Mrs.  Rosetta,  pray  stay  a  mo- 
ment. The  airs  this  girl  gives  herself  are  intoler- 
able :  I  find  now  the  cause  of  her  behaviour ;  she 
despises  the  meanness  of  my  condition,  thinking  a 
gardener  below  the  notice  of  a  lady's  waiting- 
woman  :  'sdeath,  I  have  a  good  mind  to  discover 
myself  to  her.     {Aside.) 

Ros.  Poor  wretch !  he  does  not  know  what  to 
make  of  it :  I  believe  he  is  heartily  mortified,  but  I 
must  not  pity  him.     (Aside.) 

'    Young  M.  It  shall  be  so:  I  will  discover  myself 
to  her,  and  leave  the  house  directly. — Mrs,  Rosetta 


— Plague  on  it,  yonder's  the  justice  come  into  the 
garden. 

Ros.  O  lord !  he  will  walk  roond  this  way  :  pray 
go  about  your  business  ;  I  would  not  for  the  world 
he  should  see  us  together. 

Young M.  The  devil  take  him;  he's  gone  across 
the  parterre,  and  can't  hobble  here  this  half  hour  : 
I  must  and  will  have  a  little  conversation  with  you. 

Ros.  Some  other  time. 

Young  M.  This  evening,  in  the  greenhouse,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  canal ;  I  have  something  to 
communicate  to  you  of  importance.  Will  you  meet 
me  there  1 

Ros.  Meet  you ! 

Young  M.  Ay  ;  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you  ;  and  I 
swear,  from  that  moment,  there  shall  be  an  end  of 
everything  betwixt  us. 

Ros.  Well,  well,  pray  leave  me  now. 

Young  M.  You'll  come,  thenl 

Ros.  I  don't  know  ;  perhaps  I  may. 

KoMKoM.  Nay,  but  promise. 

Ros.  What  signifies  promising  ;  I  may  break  my 
promise — but  I  tell  you,  I  will. 

Young  M.  Enough  ;  yet,  before  I  leave  you,  let 
me  desire  you  to  believe,  I  love  you  more  than 
ever  man  loved  woman  ;  and  that  when  I  relinquish 
you,  I  give  up  all  that  can  make  my  life  supportable. 

AIR. 

Oh !  how  shall  I,  in  language  weak. 

My  ardent  passion  tell; 
Or  form  my  fait' ring  tongue  to  speak 

That  cruel  ivord,  farewell? 
Farewell — but  know,  though  thus  we  part^ 

My  thoughts  can  never  stray  : 
Go  where  1  ivill,  my  constant  heart 

Must  with  my  charmer  slay.  [Ea«V. 

E/iter  Justice  Woodcock. 

Ros.  What  can  this  be  that  he  wants  to  tell  me  ? 
I  have  a  strange  curiosity  to  hear  it,  methinks. 
Well— 

Jus.  W.  Hem !  hem !  Rosetta ! 

Ros.  So,  I  thought  the  devil  would  throw  him 
in  my  way  ;  now  for  a  courtship  of  a  different  kind  ; 
but  I'll  give  him  a  surfeit.  (Aside.)  Did  you  call 
me,  sir? 

Jus.  W.  Ay,  where  are  you  running  so  fast? 

Ros.  I  was  only  going  into  the  house,  sir. 

Jus.  W.  Well,  but  come  here  ;  come  here,  I  say. 
(Looking  about.)  How  do  you  do,  Rosetta? 

Ros.  Thank  you,  sir,  pretty  well. 

Jus.  W.  Why,  you  look  as  fresh  and  bloomy 
to-day — Adad,  you  little  slut,  I  believe  you  are 
painted. 

Ros.  O,  sir !  you  are  pleased  to  compliment. 

Jus.  W.  Adad,  I  believe  you  are — let  me  try — 

Ros.  Lord,  sir! 

Jus.  W.  What  brings  you  into  this  garden 
so  often,  Rosetta?  I  hope  yon  don't  get  eating 
gi-een  fruit  and  trash  ;  or  have  you  a  hankering 
after  some  lover  in  dowlas,  who  spoils  ray  trees 
by  engraving  true  lovers'  knots  on  them,  with  your 
horn  and  buck-handled  knives?  I  see  your  name 
written  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  servants'-hall,  with 
the  smoke  of  a  candle  ;  and  I  suspect — 

Ros.  Not  me,  I  hope,  sir.  No,  sir,  I  am  of 
another  guess  mind,  I  assure  you  ;  for  I  have  heard 
say,  men  are  false  and  fickle. 

Jus.  W.  Ay,  that's  your  Haunting,  idle,  young 
fellows  ;  so  they  are  :  and  they  are  so  d — d  im- 
pudent, I  wonder  a  woman  will  have  any  tiling  to 
siiy  to  them ;  besides,  all  that  (hey  want  is  some- 
thing to  brag  of,  and  tell  again. 
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Ros.  Why,  I  own,  sir,  if  ever  I  were  to  make  a 
slip,  it  should  be  with  an  elderly  gentleman ; 
about  seventy,  or  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

Jus.  W.  No,  child,  that's  out  of  reason;  though 
I  have  known  many  a  man  turned  of  three-score 
with  a  hale  constitution. 

Ros.  Then,  sir,  he  should  be  troubled  with  the 
gont,  have  a  good,  strong,  substantial,  winter 
cough  ;  and,  I  should  not  like  him  the  worse,  if  he 
bad  a  small  touch  of  the  rheumatism. 

Jus.  W.  Pho,  pho  !  Rosetta,  this  is  jesting. 

Ros.  No,  sir  ;  everybody  has  a  taste,  and  I  have 
mine. 

Jus.  W.  Well  but,  Rosetta,  have  you  thought  of 
what  I  was  saying  to  you"! 

Ros.  What  was  it,  sir? 

Jus.  W.  Ah,  you  know ;  you  know  well  enough, 
hussy. 

Ros.  Dear  sir,  consider  what  has  a  poor  servant 
to  depend  on  but  her  character  ?  and  I  have  heard 
you  gentlemen  will  talk  one  thing  before,  and 
another  after. 

Jits.  W.  I  tell  you  again,  these  are  the  idle, 
flashy,  young  dogs  :  but  when  you  have  to  do  with 
a  staid,  sober  man — 

Ros.  And  a  magistrate,  sir! 

Jus.  W.  Right ;  it's  quite  a  different  thing. 
Well,  shall  we  Rosetta;  shall  wel 

Ros.  Really,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  it. 

AIR. 

Young  I  am,  and  sore  afraid; 
Would  you  Imrt  a  harmless  maid? 
Lead  an  innocent  astray  ? 
Tempt  me  not,  kind  sir,  I  pray. 

Men  too  often  ive  believe  ; 
And,  should  you  my  faith  dective, 
Ruin  first,  and  then  forsake. 
Sure  my  tender  heart  would  break. 


Jus.  W.  Why,  you  silly  girl,  I  won't  do  you  any 
Ros,  Won't  you,  sir?  [harm. 

Jus.  W.  Not  I. 

Ros.  But  won't  you,  indeed,  sir? 
Jim.  W.  Why,  I  tell  you  I  won't. 
Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Jus.  W.  Hussy,  hussy ! 

Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Your  servant,  sir,  your  servant ! 

\_Exit. 
Jus.  W.  "Whj,  you  impudent,  audacious — 


Enter  Hawthorn. 

Haio.  So,  so,  justice  at  odds  with  gravity !  his  wor- 
ship playing  at  romps  !  (Aside.)    Your  servant,  sir. 

Jus.W.  Ha!  friend  Hawthorn! 

Haw.  I  hope  I  don't  spoil  sport,  neighbour ;  1 
thought  I  had  the  glimpse  of  a  petticoat  as  I  came 
in  here  ? 

Jus.  W.  Oh !  the  maid.  Ay,  she  has  been  gather- 
ing a  sallad :  but  come  hither.  Master  Hawthorn, 
and  I'll  shew  you  some  alterations  I  intend  to  make 
in  my  garden. 

Haw.  No,  no,  I  am  no  judge  of  it;  besides,  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  more  about  this.  Tell 
me,  Sir  Justice,  were  yon  helping  your  maid  to 
gather  a  sallad  here,  or  consulting  her  taste  in 
your  improvements,  eh  "!  ha,  ha,  hal  Let  me  see, 
all  among  the  roses:  'egad!  I  like  your  notion; 
but  you  look  alittle  blank  uponit ;  you  are  ashamed 
of  tlie  business  then,  are  you  ? 


AIR. 


Oons!  neighbour,  ne'er  blush  for  a  trifla  like  this; 
What  harm  with  a  fair  one  to  toy  and  to  kiss  ? 
The  greatest  and  gravest — a  truce  with  grimace — 
Would  do  the  same  thing,  were  they  in  the  same  place. 

No  age,  no  profession,  no  station  is  free; 
To  sovereign  beauty  mankind  bends  the  knee  ; 
That  poiver,  resistless,  no  strength  can  oppose. 
We  all  love  a  pretty  girl — under  the  rose. 

Jus.  W.  I  profess.  Master  Hawthorn,  this  is  ail 
Indian,  all  Cherokee  language  to  me ;  I  don't 
understand  a  word  of  it. 

Haw.  No,  may  be  not ;  well,  sir,  will  you  read 
this  letter,  and  try  whether  you  can  understand 
that"!  It  is  just  brought  by  a  servant,  who  stays  for 
an  answer. 

Jus.  W.  A  letter  !  and  tome?  (Taking  the  letter.) 
Yes,  it  is  to  me;  and  yet  I  am  sure  it  comes  from 
no  correspondent  that  I  know  of.  AVhere  are  my 
spectacles  1  not  but  I  can  see  very  well  without 
them,  Master  Hawthorn ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  a  crabbed  hand.  (Reads.)  Sir, — I  am 
ashamed  of  giving  you  this  trouble  :  but  J  am  in- 
formed  there  is  an  unthinking  boy,  a  son  of  mine, 
now  disguised  and  in  your  service,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  gardener.  Tom  is  a  little  wild,  but  an  honest 
lad;  and  no  fool  either,  though  J  am  his  father  that 
say  it.  Tom!  oh,  this  is  Thomas,  our  gardener; 
I  always  thought  that  he  was  a  better  man's  child 
than  he  appeared  to  be,  though  I  never  mentioned  it. 

Haiv.  Well,  well,  sir,  pray  let's  hear  the  rest  of 
the  letter. 

Jus.  W.  Stay,  where  is  the  place  ?  Oh,  here. 
/  am  come  in  quest  of  my  runaway,  and  write  this  at 
an  inn  in  your  village,  while  I  am  swallowing  a  morsel 
of  dinner :  because,  not  having  the  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance,  I  did  not  care  to  intrude,  without  giving 
you  notice.  Whoever  this  person  is,  he  understands 
good  manners.  /  beg  leave  to  wait  on  you,  sir  ;  but 
desire  you  would  keep  my  arrival  a  secret,  particularly 
from  the  young  man.  WiLLlAM  Meadows. 

I'll  assure  you,  a  very  well  worded,  civil  letter. 
Do  you  know  anything  of  the  person  who  writes 
it,  neighbour  1 

Haw.  Let  me  consider  ;  Meadows.  By  dad  !  I 
believe  it  is  Sir  William  Meadows  of  Northampton- 
shire ;  and,  now  I  remember,  I  heard  some  time 
ago  that  the  heir  of  that  family  had  absconded,  on 
account  of  a  marriage  that  was  disagreeable  to  him. 
It  is  a  good  many  years  since  I  have  seen  Sir 
William,  but  we  were  once  well  acquainted  :  and, 
if  you  please,  sir,  I  will  go  and  conduct  him  to  the 
house. 

Jus.  W.  Do  so.  Master  Hawthorn,  do  so.  Bat 
pray,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  this  Sir  William 
Meadows  ?    Is  he  a  wise  man  1 

Haw.  There  is  no  occasion  for  a  man  that  has 
five  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  be  a  conjuror  ;  bat 
I  suppose  you  ask  that  question  because  of  this 
Story  about  his  son  ;  taking  it  for  granted,  that  wise 
parents  make  wise  children. 

Jus.  W.  No  doubt  of  it.  Master  Hawthorn ;  no 
doubt  of  it.  I  warrant  we  shall  find  now,  that  this 
young  rascal  has  fallen  in  love  with  some  minx, 
against  his  father's  consent.  Why,  sir,  if  I  had 
as  many  children  as  king  Priam  had,  that  we  read 
of  at  school,  in  the  destruction  of  Troy,  not  one  of 
them  should  serve  me  so. 

Haw.  Well,  well,  neighbour,  perhaps  not;  but 
we  should  remember  when  we  were  young  our- 
selves ;  and  I  was  as  likely  to  play  an  old  don  such 
a  trick  in  my  day,  as  e'er  a  spark  in  the  hundred  ; 
nay,  between  you  and  me,  I  had  done  it  once,  had 
the  wench  been  as  willing  as  I. 
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[Act  II. 


AIR. 


My  Dolly  was  the  fairest  thing! 
Her  breath  disclos'd  the  siveefs  of  spring; 
And  if  for  summer  you  icould  seek, 
'Twas  painted  in  her  eye,  her  cheek; 

Her  swelling  bosom,  tempting  ripe, 
Of  fruitful  autumn  was  the  type; 
But,  when  my  tender  tale  I  told, 
1  found  her  heart  was  winter  cold. 


Jus.  W.  Ah !  yoa  were  always  a  scape-grace 
raltle-cap. 

Hatv.  Ods  heart !  neighbour  Woodcock,  don't 
tell  me;  young  fellows  will  be  young  fellows, 
thougli  we  preach  till  we're  hoarse  again ;  and  so 
there's  an  end  on't.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  III. — Justice  Woodcock's  Hall. 
Enter  HoDGE  and  Madge. 

Hodge,  So,  mistress,  who  let  you  in? 

Madge.  "Why,  I  let  myself  in. 

Hodge.  Indeed!  Marry  come  up!  why  then, 
pray  lefyourself  out  again.  Times  are  come  to  a 
pretty  pass ;  I  think  you  might  have  had  the 
manners  to  knock  at  the  door  first.  What  does  the 
■wench  stand  for  1 

Madge.  I  want  to  know  if  his  worship's  at  home  ? 

Hodge.  Well,  what's  your  business  with  his 
worship  ? 

Madge.  Perhaps  you  will  hear  that.  Lookye, 
Hodge,  it  does  not  signify  talking ;  I  am  come, 
once  for  all,  to  know  what  you  intends  to  do^  for  I 
won't  be  made  a  fool  of  any  longer. 

Hodge.  You  won't? 

Madge.  No,  that's  what  I  won't,  by  the  best 
man  that  ever  wore  a  head ;  I  am  the  make-game 
of  the  whole  village  upon  your  account ;  and  I'll 
try  whether  your  master  gives  you  toleration  in 
your  doings. 

Hodge.  You  will? 

Madge.  Yes,  that's  what  I  will ;  his  worship  shall 
be  acquainted  with  all  your  pranks,  and  see  how 
you  will  like  to  be  sent  for  a  soldier. 

Hodge,  There's  the  door  :  take  a  friend's  advice, 
and  go  about  your  business. 

Madge.  My  business  is  with  his  worship  ;  and  I 
won't  go  till  I  sees  him. 

Hodge.  Look  you,  Madge,  if  you  make  any  of 
your  orations  here,  never  stir,  if  I  don't  set  the 
dogs  at  you.    Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Madge.  I  won't.  [whu  ! 

Hodge.  Here,  Towser;    {whistling.)  whu,  whu, 


AIR. 

Was  ever  poor  fellow  so  plagti'd  with  a  vixen  ? 
Zawns !  Madge,  don't  provoke  me,  but  mind  what 
I  say; 
You've  chose  a  wrong  parson  for  playing  your  tricks 
on. 
So,  pack  up  your  alls,  and  be  trudging  away  ; 
you'd  better  be  quiet. 
And  not  breed  a  riot; 
'Sblood!  must  I  stand  prating  with  you  here  all  day  ? 
I've  got  other  matters  to  mind ; 

Mayhap,  you  may  think  me  an  ass. 
But  to  the  contrary  you'll  find; 
A  fine  piece  of  work,  by  the  mass! 


Enter  ROSETTA. 


Bos.  Sure,  I  heard  the  voice  of  discord  here.  As 
I  live,  an  admirer  of  mine  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  a 
rival.  I'll  have  some  sport  with  them.  How  now, 
fellow  servaut,  what's  the  matter'! 

Hodge.  Nothing,  Mrs.  Rosetta,  only  this  young 
woman  wants  to  speak  with  his  worship;  Madge, 
follow  me. 

Madge.  No,  Hodge,  this  is  your  fine  madam ! 
but  I  am  as  good  flesh  and  blood  as  she,  and  have 
as  clear  a  skin  too,  tho'f  I  mayn't  go  so  gay ;  and 
now  she's  here,  I'll  tell  her  a  piece  of  my  mmd. 

Hodge,  Hold  your  toncfue,  will  you? 

Madge.  No  ;  I'll  speak,  if  I  die  for  it. 

Bos.  What's  the  matter,  I  say? 

Hodge.  Why,  nothing,  I  tell  you  ;  Madge — 

Madge,  Yes,  but  it  is  something  ;  it's  all  along  of 
she,  and  she  may  be  ashamed  of  herself. 

Bos.  Bless  me,  child !  do  you  direct  your  dis- 
course to  me?  » 

Madge.  Yes,  I  do,  and  to  nobody  else;  there  was 
not  a  kinder  soul  breathing  than  he  was  till  of  late  ; 
I  had  never  a  cross  word  with  him  till  he  kept  you 
company ;  but  all  the  girls  about  say,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  keeping  a  sweetheart  for  you. 

Bos.  Do  yoa  hear  this,  friend  Hodge? 

Hodge.  Why,  you  don't  mind  she,  I  hope?  but 
if  that  vexes  her,  I  do  like  you,  I  do  ;  my  mind 
runs  upon  nothing  else  :  and  if  so  be  as  you  was 
agreeable  to  it,  I  would  marry  you  to-night,  before 
to-morrow. 

Madge.  You're  anastymonkey!  you  are  parjur'd, 
you  know  you  are  ;  and  you  deserve  to  have  your 
eyes  tore  out. 

Hodge.  Let  me  come  at  her ;  I'll  teach  you  to 
call  names,  and  abuse  folk. 

Madge.  Do  ;  strike  me  !     You  a  man  ! 

Bos.  Hold,  hold !  we  shall  have  a  battle  here 
presently,  and  I  may  chance  to  get  my  cap  tore  off. 
Never  exasperate  a  jealous  woman,  'tis  taking  a 
mad  bull  by  the  horns  ;  leave  me  to  manage  her. 

Hodge.  You  manage  her  !  I'll  kick  her. 

Bos.  No,  no  ;  it  will  be  more  for  my  credit,  to 
get  the  better  of  her  by  fair  means ;  I  warrant  I'll 
bring  her  to  reason. 

Hodge.  Well,  do  so  then;  but  may  I  depend 
upon  you?  when  shall  I  speak  to  the  parson? 

Bos.  We'll  talk  of  that  another  time.     Go  ! 

Hodge.  Madge,  good  bye  !  [^Exit. 

Bos.  The  brutality  of  this  fellow  shocks  me  ! 
Oh,  man!  man!  you  are  all  alike.  A  bumpkin  here, 
bred  at  the  barn  door  ;  had  he  been  brought  up  in 
a  court,  could  he  have  been  more  fashionably 
vicious?  Shew  me  the  lord,  squire,  colonel,  or 
captain  of  them  all,  that  can  outdo  him  ! 

Madge.  I  am  ready  to  burst;  I  can't  stay  in  the 
place  any  longer. 

Bos.  Hold,  child !  come  hither. 

Madge.  Don't  speak  to  me,  don't  you. 

Bos.  Well,  but  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  of 
consequence,  and  that  will  be  for  your  good ;  I 
suppose  this  fellow  promised  you  marriage? 

Madge.  Ay ;  or  he  never  should  have  prevail'd 
upon  me. 

Bos.  Well,  now  you  see  the  ill  consequence  of 
trusting  to  such  promises :  wiien  once  a  man  Iiath 
cheated  a  woman  of  her  virtue,  she  has  no  longer 
hold  of  him  ;  he  despises  her  for  wanting  that  which 
he  has  robb'd  her  of;  and,  like  a  lawless  con- 
queror, triumphs  in  the  ruin  he  has  occasioned. 

Madge.  An  an ! 

Bos,  However,  I  hope  the  experience  you  have 
got,  though  somewhat  dearly  purchased,  will  be  of 
use  to  you  for  the  future ;  and,  as  to  any  designs  I 
have  upon  the  heart  of  your  lover,  you  may  make 
yourself  easy  j  for   I  assure  you,  1  shall   be  no 
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dangerous  rival ;  so  go  your  ways,  and  be  a  good 
girl.  [Exit. 

Madge.  Yes;  I  don't  very  well  understand  her 
talk,  but  I  suppose  that's  as  much  as  to  say  she'll 
keep  him  all  to  herself;  well,  let  her  ;  who  cares  1 
I  don't  fear  getting  better  nor  he  is  any  day  of  tiie 
year,  for  the  matter  of  that :  and  I  have  a  thought 
come  into  my  head,  that,  may  be,  will  be  more  to 
my  advantage. 

AIR. 

Since  Hodge  proves  ungrateful,  no  furtlier  I'll  seek  ; 
But  go  up  to  totvn  in  the  waggon  next  week; 
A  service  in  London  is  no  such  disgrace, 
And  Register's  office  will  get  me  a  place  : 
Bet  Blossom  went  there,  and  soon  met  with  a  friend; 
Folks  sag,  in  her  silks,  she's  now  standing  an  end! 
Then,  why  should  not  I  the  same  maxim  pursue. 
And  better  my  fortune,  as  other  girls  do?  [^Exit. 

Scene  TV.— A  Chancer. 
Enter  Rosetta  and  Lucinda. 

Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Oh,  admirable ;  most  delect- 
ably  ridiculous  !  Aud  so,  your  father  is  conteut 
he  should  be  a  music-master  ;  and  will  have  him 
such,  in  spite  of  all  your  aunt  can  say  to  the 
contrary? 

Luc,  My  father  and  he,  child,  are  the  best  com- 
panions you  ever  saw  ;  and  have  been  singing 
together  the  most  hideous  duets  !  Bobbing  Joan, 
and  old  Sir  Simon  the  King :  heaven  knows  where 
Eustace  could  pick  them  up. 

Ros.  And  have  you  resolved  to  take  wing  to- 
night"? 

Luc.  This  very  night,  my  dear  :  my  swain  will 
go  from  hence  this  evening,  but  no  further  than  the 
inn,  where  he  has  left  his  horses  ;  and,  at  twelve 
precisely,  he  will  be  with  a  post-chaise  at  the  little 
gate  that  opens  from  the  lawn  into  the  road,  where 
I  have  promised  to  meet  him. 

Ros,  Then  depend  upon't.I'll  bear  you  company. 

£iuc.  We  shall  slipout  when  the  family  are  asleep, 
and  I  have  prepared  Hodge  already.  Well,  I  hope 
we  shall  be  happy. 

Ros.  Never  doubt  it. 


AIR. 

In  love  should  there  meet  a  fond  pair. 

Untutor'd  by  fashion  or  art; 
Whose  wishes  are  warm  and  sincere. 

Whose  tvords  are  th" excess  of  the  heart : 
If  aught  of  substantial  delight. 

On  this  side  the  stars  can  be  found, 
'Tis  sure  when  that  couple  unite. 

And  Cupid  by  Hymen  is  crown  d. 

Enter  Hawthorn. 

Ham.  Lucy,  where  are  youl 

Lmc.  Your  pleasure,  sir. 

Ros.  Mr.  Hawthorn,  your  servant. 

Haw.  What,  my  little  water-wagtail !  The  very 
couple  I  wished  to  meet :  come  hither,  both  of  you. 

Ros.  Now,  sir,  what  would  you  say  to  both  of  us "! 

Haw.  Why,  let  me  look  at  you  a  little  ;  have 
you  got  on  your  best  gowns,  and  your  best  faces  ? 
ffnot,  go  and  trick  yourselves  out  directly,  for 
I'll  tell  you  a  secret :  there  will  be  a  young  bache- 
lor in  the  house  within  these  three  hours,  that  may 
fall  to  the  share  of  one  you,  if  you  look  sharp  ;  but 
whether  mistress  or  maid — 


Ros,  Ay,  marry,  this  is  something;  but  how  do 
you  know  whether  either  mistress  or  maid  will 
think  him  worth  acceptance? 

Haul.  Follow  me,  follow  me;  I  warrant  you. 

Luc.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Hawthorn,  I  am 
very  diflicult  to  please. 

Ros.  And  so  am  I,  sir. 

Haw.  Indeed! 


Well 
Who 
Ros. 

Luc. 
Ros. 
Luc. 
Ros. 
Luc. 
Ros. 
Haw 
Luc. 
Haw 
Ros. 


Luc. 
Ros. 


TRIO. 

come,  let  us  hear  what  the  swain  must  possess, 
may  hope  at  your  feet  to  implore  with  success? 
He  must  be,  first  of  all. 
Straight,  comely,  and  tall : 
Neither  awkivard. 
Nor  foolish, 
Nor  apish. 
Nor  mulish  ; 

>  Nor  yet  should  his  fortune  be  smalU 

What  think' St  of  a  captain? 
All  bluster  and  wounds. 
What  think' st  of  a  sqtiire? 
To  be  left  for  his  hounds. 

'  The  youth  that  isform'd  to  my  mind, 
^Must  be  gentle,  obliging,  and  kind; 

Of  all  things  in  nature  love  me  ; 
)     Hav6  sense  both  to  speak  and  to  see, 
.  Yet  sometimes  be  silent  and  blind. 


Haw.  r'Fore  George,  a  most  rare  matrimonial  re- 

y     ceipt; 
Ros.  i  Observe  it,  ye  fair,  in  the  choice  of  a  mate  ; 
Luc.  \,Remember,  'tis  wedlock  determines  your  fate. 

^Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — A  Parlour  in  Justice  Woodcock^s  house. 

Enter  Sir  William  Meadows,  followed  by 
Hawthorn. 

Sir  W.  Well,  this  is  excellent,  this  is  migbty 
good,  this  is  mighty  merry,  faith ;  ha !  ha !  hal 
Was  ever  the  like  heard  of?  That  my  boy,  Tom, 
should  run  away  from  me,  for  fear  of  being  forced  to 
marry  a  girl  he  never  saw  ;  that  she  should  scamper 
from  her  father,  for  fear  of  being  forced  to  marry 
him  ;  and  that  they  should  run  into  one  another  s 
arms  this  way  in  disguise,  by  mere  accident ; 
against  their  consents,  and  without  knowing  it,  as 
a  body  may  say?  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn.  Mas- 
ter Hawthorn,  if  it  is  not  one  of  the  oddest  ad- 
ventures partly — 

Haw.  Why,  Sir  William,  it  is  a  romance,  a  no- 
vel, a  pleasanter  history  by  half,  than  the  loves  of 
Dorastus  and  Faunia  :  we  shall  have  ballads  made 
of  it  within  these  two  months,  setting  forth  how  a 
young  squire  became  a  serving-man  of  low  degree; 
and  it  will  be  stuck  up  with  Margaret's  Ghost,  and 
the  Spanish  Lady,  against  the  walls  of  every  cot- 
tage in  the  country. 

Sir  W.  But  what  pleases  me  best  of  all.  Master 
Hawthorn,  is  the  ingenuity  of  the  girl.  May  I 
never  do  an  ill  turn,  when  I  was  called  out  of  the 
room,  and  the  servant  said  she  wanted  to  speak  to 
me,  if  I  knew  what  to  make  on't :  but  wuen  the 
little  gipsy  took  me  aside,  and  told  me  her  name, 
and  how  matters  stood,  I  was  quite  astonished,  as 
a  body  may  say ;  and  could  not  believe  it  partly, 
till  her  young  friend  that  she  is  with  here,  assured 
me  of  the  truth  on't: — Indeed,  at  last,  I  began  Xa 
recollect  her  face,  tboagh  I  have  not  set  eyes  on 
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Iier  before,  since  she  was  the  height  of  a  full  grown 
greyhound. 

Haw.  Well,  Sir  William,  your  son  as  yet  knows 
nothing  of  what  has  happened,  nor  of  your  being 
come  hither  ;  and,  if  you'll  follow  my  counsel, 
we'll  have  some  sport  with  him.  He  and  his  mis- 
tress were  to  meet  in  the  garden  this  evening  by 
appointment,  she's  gone  to  dress  herself  in  all  her 
airs;  will  you  let  me  direct  your  proceedings  in 
this  affair  1 

Sir  W.  With  all  my  heart.  Master  Hawthorn, 
with  all  my  heart ;  do  what  you  wiU  with  me,  say 
what  you  please  for  me  ;  I  am  so  overjoyed,  and 
60  happy ;  and  may  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you  too ;  ay,  and  partly  as 
much  pleased  at  that  as  anything  else,  for  we  have 
been  merry  together  before  now,  when  we  were 
some  years  younger  :  well,  and  how  has  the  world 
gone  with  you.  Master  Hawthorn,  since  we  saw 
one  another  last? 

Haw.  Why,  pretty  well,  Sir  William  ;  I  have 
no  reason  to  complain  ;  every  one  has  a  mixture  of 
sour  with  his  sweets  :  but,  in  the  main,  I  believe, 
I  have  done  in  a  degree  as  tolerably  as  my  neigh- 
bours. 

AIR. 

The  world  is  a  well  furnish'd  table. 
Where  guests  are  promiscuously  set; 

We  all  fare  as  well  as  we  are  able. 
And  scramble  for  what  we  can  get. 

My  simile  holds  to  a  tittle, 

So7ne  gorge,  ivhile  some  scarce  have  a  taste  ; 
But  if  I'm  content  ivith  a  little. 

Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast. 

Enter  RoSETTA. 

Ros,  Sir  William,  I  beg  pardon  for  detaining 
you,  but  I  have  had  so  much  difficulty  in  adjusting 
my  borrowed  plumes. 

Sir  W.  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  they  fit 
you  to  a  T.  and  you  look  very  well,  so  you  do : 
Cocksbones,  how  your  father  will  chuckle  when 
be  comes  to  hear  this  !  Her  father,  Master  Haw- 
thorn, is  as  worthy  a  man  as  lives  by  bread,  and 
has  been  almost  out  of  his  senses  for  the  loss  of  her. 
But  tell  me,  hussy,  has  not  this  been  all  a  scheme, 
a  piece  of  conjuration  between  you  and  my  son  ? 
Faith,  I  am  half  persuaded  it  has,  it  looks  so  like 
hocus-pocus,  as  a  body  may  say. 

Ros.  Upon  my  honour.  Sir  William,  what  has 
happened  has  been  the  mere  effect  of  chance ;  I 
came  hither  unknown  to  your  son,  and  he  unknown 
to  me  :  I  never  in  the  least  suspected  that  Thomas 
the  gardener  was  other  than  his  appearance  spoke 
him;  and  least  of  all,  that  he  was  a  person  with 
whom  I  had  so  close  a  connexion.  Mr.  Hawthorn 
can  testify  the  astonishment  I  was  in  when  he  first 
informed  me  of  it ;  but  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to 
come  to  an  immediate  explanation  with  you. 

Sir  W.  Is  not  she  a  neat  wench,  Master  Haw- 
thorn? May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  she  is — 
but  you  little,  plaguy  devil,  how  came  this  love 
affair  between  you  t 

Ros.  I  have  told  you  the  whole  truth  very  in- 
genuously, sir ;  since  your  son  and  I  have  been 
fellow-servants,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  this  house,  I 
have  had  more  than  reason  to  suspect  he  has  taken 
a  liking  to  me  ;  and  I  will  own,  with  equal  frank- 
ness, had  I  not  looked  upon  him  as  a  person  so 
much  below  me,  I  should  have  had  no  objection  to 
receive  his  courtship. 

Haiv.  Well  said,  by  the  lord  Harry,  all  above 
board,  fair  and  opeu. 


Ros.  Perhaps  I  may  be  censured  by  some  for 
this  candid  declaration  ;  but  I  love  to  speak  my 
sentiments  ;  and  I  assure  you.  Sir  William,  in  my 
opinion,  I  should  prefer  a  gardener  with  your  son  s 
good  qualities,  to  a  knight  of  the  shire  without 
them. 

Haw.  Well  but,  sir,  we  lose  time ;  is  not  this 
about  the  hour  appointed  to  meet  in  the  garden  1 

Ros.  Pretty  near  it. 

Haw.  Oons  then,  what  do  we  stay  for?  Come, 
my  old  friend,  come  along  ;  and  by  the  way  we 
will  consult  how  to  manage  your  interview. 

Sir  W.  Ay,  but  I  must  speak  a  word  or  two  to 
my  man  about  the  horses  first. 

[Exeunt  Sir  W.  and  Haw. 

Enter  Hodge. 

Ros.  W^ell,  what's  the  business! 

Hodge.  Madam,  mercj'  on  us,  I  crave  pardon  ! 

Ros.  Why,  Hodge,  don't  you  know  me  ? 

Hodge.  Mrs.  Rosetta ! 

Ros.  Ay. 

Hodge.  Know  yon  !  ecod,  I  don't  know  whether 
I  do  or  not ;  never  stir,  if  I  did  not  think  it  was 
some  lady  belonging  to  the  strange  gentlefolks : 
why,  you  ben't  dizeu'd  this  way  to  go  to  the  sta- 
tute dance  presently,  be  you? 

Ros.  Have  patience  and  you'll  see  ;  but  is  there 
anything  amiss  that  you  came  in  so  abruptly"! 

Hodge.  Amiss  !  why  there's  ruination. 

Ros.  Howl  where? 

Hodge.  Why,  with  Miss  Lucinda :  her  aunt  has 
catch'd  she  and  the  gentleman  above  stairs,  and 
overheard  all  their  love  discourse. 

Ros.  You  don't  say  so  I 

Hodge.  Ecod,  I  had  like  to  havepopp'd  in  among 
them  this  instant ;  but,  by  good  luck,  I  heard 
Mrs.  Deborah's  voice,  and  run  down  again  as  fast 
as  ever  my  legs  would  carry  me. 

Ros.  Is  your  master  in  the  house? 

Hodge.  What,  his  worship  !  no,  no,  he  is  gone 
into  the  fields  to  talk  with  the  reapers  and  people. 

Ros.  Poor  Lucinda !  I  wish  I  could  go  up  to 
her  ;  but  I  am  so  engaged  with  my  own  affairs. 

Hodge.  Mistress  Rosetta ! 

Ros.  Well. 

Hodge.  Odds  bobs,  I  must  have  one  smack  of 
your  sweet  lips. 

Ros.  Oh,  stand  off;  you  know  I  never  allow 
liberties. 

Hodge.  Nay,  but  why  so  coy  1  there's  reason  in 
roasting  of  eggs  ;  I  wouldnot  deny  you  such  a  thing. 

Ros.  That's  kind  ;  ha,  ha,  ha!  but  what  will  be-  ~ 
come  of  Lucinda?  Sir  William  waits  for  me,  I 
must  be  gone.  Friendship,  a  moment  by  your 
leave  ;  yet,  as  our  sufferings  have  been  mutual,  so 
shall  our  joys  ;  I  already  lose  remembrance  of  all 
former  pains  and  anxieties. 


AIR. 

The  traveller  benighted, 

Atid  led  through  iveary  ways. 
The  lamp  of  day  new  lighted. 

With  joy  the  dawn  surveys. 
The  rising  prospects  viewing. 

Each  look  is  forivard  cast ; 
He  smiles,  his  cowse  pursuing , 

Nor  thinks  on  what  is  past.  [_Exit. 

Hodge.  Hist !  stay  !  don't  I  hear  a  noise  ? 
Luc.  (Without.)  Well,  but  dear,  dear  aunt — 
Mrs.  I).  (  Without.)  You  need  not  speak  to  me, 
for  it  does  not  signify. 
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Hodge.  Adwawns,  they  are  coming  here  1  ecod, 
I'll  get  out  of  the  way ;  Murrain  take  it,  this  door 
is  bolted  now — so,  so. 


Enter  Mrs.  Deborah  W^oodcock,  driving  in 
LuciNDA  before  her. 

Mrs.  D.  Get  along,  get  along  ;  you  are  a  scandal 
to  the  name  of  Woodcock  ;  but  I  was  resolved  to 
find  you  out ;  for  I  have  suspected  you  a  great 
while,  though  your  father,  silly  man,  will  have 
you  such  a  poor  innocent. 

Luc.  What  shall  I  do?    (Aside.) 

Mrs.  D.  I  was  deteiminea  to  discover  what  you 
and  your  pretended  music-master  were  about,  and 
lay  in  wait  on  purpose  ;  I  believe  he  thought  to  es- 
cape me,  by  slipping  into  the  closet  when  1  knocked 
at  the  door;  but  I  was  even  with  him  ;  for  now  I 
have  him  under  lock  and  key  ;  and  please  the  fates 
there  he  shall  remain  till  your  father  comes  in :  I 
will  convince  him  of  his  error,  whether  he  will  or 
not. 

Imc.  You  won't  be  so  cruel,  I'm  sure  you  won't: 
I  thought  I  had  made  you  my  friend  by  telling  you 
the  truth. 

Mrs,  D.  Telling  me  the  truth,  quotha  !  did  I  not 
overhear  your  scheme  of  running  away  to-night, 
through  the  partition?  did  I  not  find  the  very  bun- 
dles pack'd  up  in  the  room  with  you,  ready  for 
going  off?  No,  brazen-face,  I  found  out  the  truth 
by  my  own  sagacity,  though  your  father  says  I  am 
a  fool,  but  now  we'll  be  judged  who  is  the  greatest; 
and  you,  Mr.  Rascal ;  my  brother  shall  know 
what  an  honest  servant  he  has  got. 

Hodge.  Madam! 

Mrs.  D.  You  were  to  have  been  aiding  and  as- 
sisting them  in  their  escape,  and  have  been  the  go- 
betweeu,  it  seems  ;  the  letter-carrier  ! 

Hodge.  Who  ?  me,  madam ! 

Mrs.  D.  Yes,  you,  sirrah. 

Hodge.  Miss  Lucinda,  did  I  ever  carry  a  letter 
for  you  ?  I'll  make  my  aflidavy  before  his  worship — 

Mrs.  D.  Gfo,  go,  you  are  a  villain;  hold  your 
tongue. 

Luc.  I  own,  aunt,  I  have  been  very  faulty  in 
this  affair;  I  don't  pretend  to  excuse  myself;  but 
we  are  all  subject  to  frailties ;  consider  that,  and 
judge  of  me  by  yourself;  you  were  once  young 
and  inexperienced  as  I  am. 

Mrs.  D.  This  is  mighty  pretty,  romantic  stuff! 
but  you  learn  it  out  of  your  play-books  and  novels. 
Girls  in  my  time  had  other  employments,  we  worked 
at  our  needles,  and  kept  ourselves  from  idle 
thoughts  ;  before  I  was  your  age,  I  had  finished, 
with  my  own  fingers,  a  complete  set  of  chairs  and 
a  fire-screen  in  tent-stitch,  four  counterpanes  in 
Marseilles  quilting,  and  the  Creed  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  in  the  hair  of  our  family  ;  it  was 
framed  and  glaz'd,  and  hung  over  the  parlour  chim- 
ney-piece, and  your  poor,  dear  grandfather  was 
prouder  of  it  than  e'er  a  picture  in  his  house.  I 
never  looked  into  a  book,  but  when  I  said  my 
prayers,  except  it  was  the  Complete  Housewife,  or 
the  great  Family  Receipt  Book  :  whereas,  you  are 
always  at  your  studies  !  Ah  !  I  never  knew  a  wo- 
man come  to  good,  that  was  fond  of  reading. 

Luc.  Well  pray,  madam,  let  me  prevail  on  you 
to  give  me  the  key  to  let  Mr.  Eustace  out,  and  I 
promise  I  never  will  proceed  a  step  further  in  this 
business  without  your  advice  and  approbation. 

Mrs.  D.  Have  not  I  told  you  already,  my  reso- 
lution ?  Where  are  my  clogs  and  my  bonnet  ? 
I'll  go  out  to  my  brother  in  the  fields  ;  I'm  a  fool, 
you  know,  child;  now  let's  see  what  the  wits  will 
think  of  themselves.     Don't  hold  me.  [Exit. 


Luc,  I'm  not  going;  I  have  thought  of  a  way  to 
be  even  with  you,  so  you  may  do  as  you  please. 

[Exit, 

Hodge.  Well,  I  thought  it  would  come  to  this, 
I'll  be  shot  if  I  didn't ;  so,  here's  a  fine  job:  but 
what  can  they  do  to  me  ?  They  can't  send  me  to 
gaol  for  carrying  a  letter,  seeing,  there  was  no  trea- 
son in  it  ;  and  how  was  I  obliged  to  know  my 
master  did  not  allow  of  their  meetings  ?  The  worst 
they  can  do,  is  to  turn  me  ofl",  and  I  am  sure  the 
place  is  no  such  great  purchase  ;  indeed,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  leave  Mrs.  Rosetta,  seeing  as  how 
matters  are  so  near  being  brought  to  an  end  be- 
twixt us  ;  but  she  and  I  may  keep  company  all  as 
one:  and  I  find  Madge  has  been  speaking  with 
Gafler  Broadwheels,  the  waggoner,  about  her  car- 
riage up  to  London  ;  so  that  I  have  got  rid  of  she, 
and  I  am  sure  I  have  reason  to  be  main  glad  of  it, 
for  she  led  me  a  wearisome  life ;  but  that's  the 
way  with  them  all. 

AIR. 

A  plague  o' these  wenches,  they  make  such  a  pother, 

When  once  they  have  let'n  a  man  have  his  will; 

They're  always  a  whining  for  something  or  other. 

And  cry  he's  unkind  in  his  carriage. 
What  tho'fhe  speaks  them  ne'er  so  fairly. 
Still  they  keep  teaziny,  teazing  on  : 
You  cannot  persuade  'em. 
Till  promise  you've  made  'em  ; 
And  after  they've  got  it. 
They  tell  you,  od  rot  it ! 
Their  character's  blasted,  they're  ruiii'd  undone  ; 
Then  to  be  sure,  sir. 
There  is  but  one  cure,  sir. 
And  all  their  discourse  is  of  marriage.  [Exit. 


Scene  II.— yl  Greenhouse. 

Enter  YoUNG  Meadows. 

Young  M.  I  am  glad  I  had  the  precaution  to 
bring  this  suit  of  clothes  in  my  bundle,  though  I 
hardly  know  myself  in  them  again.  However,  my 
gardener's  jacket  goes  on  no  more.  I  wonder  this 
girl  does  not  come.  (^Looking  at  his  watch.)  Per- 
haps she  won't  come.  Why,  then  I'll  go  into  the 
village,  take  a  post-chaise,  and  depart  without  any 
further  ceremony. 

AIR. 

How  much  superior  beauty  awes. 

The  coldest  bosoms  find; 
But  with  resistless  force  it  draws. 

To  sense  and  sweetness  join' d. 
The  casket,  where,  to  outward  show. 

The  workman's  art  is  seen. 
Is  doubly  valu'd  when  we  know 

It  holds  a  gem  within. 

Hark !  she  comes. 


Enter  SiR  WILLIAM  MEADOWS  andHAWTHORN. 

Young  M.  Confusion !  my  father !  What  can 
this  mean? 

Sir  W.  Tom,  are  not  you  a  sad  boy,  Tom,  to 
bring  me  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  here?  May  I 
never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  you  deserve  to  have  your 
head  broke ;  and  I  have  a  good  mind,  partly. 
What,  sirrah,  don't  you  think  it  worth  your  while 
to  speak  to  me? 
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Young  M.  Forgive  me,  sir;  I  own  I  have  been 
in  fault. 

Sir  W.  In  fault !  to  run  away  from  me  because 
I  was  going  to  do  you  good.  May  I  never  do  an 
ill  turn,  Mr.  Hawthorn,  if  I  did  not  pick  out  as 
fine  a  girl  for  him,  partly,  as  any  in  England  !  and 
the  rascal  ran  away  from  me,  and  came  here  and 
turn'd  gardener.  And  pray  what  did  you  propose 
to  yourself,  Tom  ?  I  know  you  were  always  fond 
of  botany,  as  they  call  it:  did  you  intend  to  keep 
the  trade  going,  and  advertise  fruit-trees  and 
flowering-shrubs,  to  be  had  at  Meadows'  nursery "! 

Haw.  No,  sir  William,  I  apprehend  the  young 
gentleman  designed  to  lay  by  the  profession ;  for 
he  has  quitted  the  habit  already. 

Young  M.  I  am  so  astonished  to  see  you  here, 
sir,  that  I  don't  know  what  to  say  :  but  I  assure 
you,  if  you  had  not  come,  I  should  have  returned 
home  directly.  Pray,  sir,  how  did  you  find  me  out? 

Sir  W.  No  matter,  "Tom,  no  matter:  it  was 
partly  by  accident  as  a  body  may  say  ;  but  what 
does  that  signify?  Tell  me,  boy,  how  stands  your 
stomach  towards  matrimony :  do  you  think  you 
could  digest  a  wife  now  ? 

Young  M.  Pray,  sir,  don't  mention  it:  I  shall 
always  behave  myself  as  a  dutiful  son  ought :  I 
will  never  marry  without  your  consent,  and  I  hope 
you  won't  force  me  to  do  it  against  my  own. 

Sir  W.  Is  not  this  mighty  provoking,  master 
Hawthorn?  Why,  sirrah,  did  you  ever  see  the 
lady  I  designed  for  you  ? 

Young  M.  Sir,  I  don't  doubt  the  lady's  merit ; 
but,  at  present  I  am  not  disposed — 

Haw.  Nay  but,  young  gentleman,  fair  and  softly  ; 
you  should  pay  some  respect  to  your  father  in  this 
matter. 

Sir  W.  Respect,  master  Hawthorn !  I  tell  you 
he  shall  marry  her,  or  I'll  disinherit  him !  there's 
once.  Look  you,  Tom,  not  to  make  any  more 
words  of  the  matter,  I  have  brought  the  lady  here 
with  me,  and  I'll  see  you  contracted  before  we 

f)art ;  or  you  shall  delve  and  plant  cucumbers  as 
ong  as  you  live. 

Young  M.  Have  you  brought  the  lady  here,  sir? 
I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Sir  W.  Why  sorry?  What,  then,  you  won't 
marry  her?  We'll  see  that!  Pray,  master  Haw- 
thorn, conduct  the  fair  one  in.  \Exit  Hawthorn.'] 
Ay,  sir,  you  may  fret  and  dance  about,  trot  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  if  you  please  5  but, 
marry  whip  me,  I'm  resolved. 


Enter  Hawthorn  and  Rosetta. 

Haw.  Here  is  the  lady,  sir  William. 

Sir  W.  Come  in,  madam;  but  turn  your  face 
from  him  ;  he  would  not  marry  you  because  he  had 
not  seen  you:  but  I'll  let  him  know  my  choice 
shall  be  his,  and  he  shall  consent  to  marry  yon  be- 
fore he  sees  you,  or  not  an  acre  of  estate.  Pray, 
sir,  walk  this  way. 

Young  M.  Sir,  I  cannot  help  thinking  your  con- 
duct a  little  extraordinary  ;  but  since  you  urge  me 
so  closely,  I  must  tell  you  my  affections  are  en- 


Sir  W.  How,  Tom,  how?  And  pray,  sir,  who 
are  your  aftections  engaged  to?  Let  me  know  that. 

Young  M.  To  a  person,  sir,  whose  rank  and  for- 
tune may  be  no  recommendation  to  her,  but  whose 
charms  and  accomplishments  entitle  her  to  a  mo- 
narch. I  am  sorry,  sir,  it's  impossible  for  me  to 
comply  with  your  commands,  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  b3  offended  if  I  quit  your  presence. 

Sir  W.  Not  I,  not  in  the  least :  go  about  your 
business. 

Young  M.  Sir,  I  obey. 


Haw.  Now,  madam,  is  the  time. 
{Rosetta  advances.     Young  Meadows  turns  round 
and  sees  her. ) 

AIR. — Rosetta. 

When  we  see  a  lover  languish. 
And  his  truth  and  honour  prove. 

Ah!  how  sweet  to  heal  his  anguish. 
And  repay  him  love  for  love. 

Sir  W.  Well,  Tom,  will  you  ge  away  from  me 
now  ? 

Haw.  Perhaps,  sir  William,  your  son  does  not 
like  the  lady ;  and,  if  so,  pray  don't  put  a  force 
upon  his  inclination. 

Young  M.  You  need  not  have  taken  this  methodj 
sir,  to  let  me  see  yon  are  acquainted  with  my  folly  J 
whatever  my  inclinations  are.  I 

Sir  W.  Well  but,  Tom,  suppose  I  give  my  coa-l 
sent  to  your  marrying  this  y.oung  woman  ? 

Young  M.  Your  consent,  sir? 

Sir  W.  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  Tom,  if  it  is] 
not  truth !  this  is  my  friend's  daughter. 

Young  M.  Sir ! 

Ros.  Even  so ;  'tis  very  true,  indeed.  In  short^l 
you  have  not  been  a  more  whimsical  gentleman,! 
than  I  have  a  gentlewoman ;  but  you  see  we  are! 
designed  for  one  another,  'tis  plain. 

Young  M,  I  know  not,  madam,  what  I  either 
hear  or  see  ;  a  thousand  things  are  crowding  on  my 
imagination,  while,  like  one  just  awakened  from  a 
dream,  I  doubt  which  is  reality,  which  delusion. 

Sir  W.  Well  then,  Tom,  come  into  the  air  a  bit, 
and  recover  yourself. 

Young  M.  Nay,  dear  sir,  have  a  little  patience  ; 
do  you  give  her  to  me? 

Sir  W.  Give  her  to  you !  ay,  that  I  do,  and  my 
blessing  into  the  bargain. 

Young  M.  Then,  sir,  I  am  the  happiest  man  in 
the  world !  I  inquire  no  further ;  here  I  fix  the 
utmost  limits  of  my  hopes  and  happiness. 

DUET. 

YovrngM,  All  I  wish,  in  her  obtaitiing,  ■  \ 

Fortune  can  no  more  impart ; 

Ros.  Let  my  eyes,  my  thoughts  explaining. 

Speak  the  feelings  of  my  lieart. 

Young  M.  Joy  and  pleasure  never  ceasing, 

Ros.  Love  with  length  of  years  increasing. 

Together.    Thtis  my  heart  and  hand  surrender. 
Here  my  faith  and  truth  I  plight ; 
Constant  still,  and  kind,  and  tender, 
May  our  flames  bum  ever  bright  1 

Haw.  Give  you  joy,  sir;  and  yon,  fair  lady. 
And,  under  favour,  I'll  salute  you  too,  if  there's 
no  fear  of  jealousy. 

Young  M.  And  may  I  believe  this?  Pr'ythee 
tell  me,  dear  Rosetta! 

Ros.  Step  into  the  house,  and  I'll  tell  you  every- 
thing ;  I  must  entreat  the  good  offices  of  sir  Wil- 
liam and  Mr.  Hawthorn  immediately  :  for  I  am  in 
tbeutmost  uneasiness  about  my  poor  friend,Lucinda. 

Haw.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Ros.  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  have  reason  to  fear  I 
left  her  just  now  in  very  disagi-eeable  circum- 
stances ;  however,  I  hope  if  there's  any  mischief 
fallen  out  between  her  father  and  her  lover — 

Haw.  The  music-master  !  I  thought  so. 

Sir  W.  What,  is  there  a  lover  in  the  case?  May 
I  never  do  an  ill  tuin,  but  I  am  glad,  so  I  am !  for 


Scene  3.] 
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we'll  make  a  double  wedding ;  and,  by  way  of  ce- 
lebrating it,  take  a  trip  to  London,  to  show  the 
brides  some  of  the  pleasures  of  the  town.  Come, 
children,  go  before  us.  (Exeunt  Young  M.  and 
Bos.)  And,  master  Hawthorn,  you  shall  be  of 
the  partj'. 

Haw.  Thank  you,  sir  William;  I'll  go  into  the 
house  with  you,  and  to  church,  to  see  the  young 
folks  married:  but  as  to  London,  I  beg  to  be 
excused. 

AIR. 

If  ever  I'm  calclid  in  those  regions  of  smoke, 

That  seat  of  confusion  and  noise, 
Mttij  I  ne'er  know  the  stceets  of  a  slumber  unhrolce, 

Nor  the  pleasure  the  country  enjoys. 
Nay  more,  let  them  take  me,  to  punish  my  sin, 

Where,  gaping,  the  cocknies  they  fleece  ; 
Clap  me  up  tvith  their  monsters,  cry,  masters  ivalk  in. 

And  show  me  for  two-pence  a-piece,  [Exeunt, 


Scene  lll.-~Justice  Woodcock's  Hall. 

jEw/er  Justice  W^oodcock.Mrs.DeborahWood- 
cocK,  LuciNDA,  Eustace,  and  Hodge. 

Mrs.  D.  Why,  brother,  do  you  think  I  can't 
hear,  or  see,  or  make  use  of  my  senses?  I  tell 
you,  I  left  that  fellow  locked  up  in  her  closet ; 
and,  while  I  have  been  with  you,  they  have  broke 
open  the  door,  and  got  him  out  again. 

Jus.  W.  Well,  you  hear  what  they  say. 

Mrs.  D.  I  care  not  what  they  say  ;  it's  you  en- 
courage them  in  their  impudence.  Harkye,  hussy, 
will  you  face  me  down  that  I  did  not  lock  the 
fellow  up? 

Luc.  Really,  aunt,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean; 
when  you  talk  intelligibly,  I'll  answer  you. 

Eust.  Seriously,  madam,  this  is  carrying  the  jest 
a  little  too  far. 

Mrs.  D.  What,  then,  I  did  not  catch  you  toge- 
ther in  her  chamber,  nor  overhear  your  design  of 
going  off  to-night,  nor  find  the  bundles  packed  up — 

Eust.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Luc.  Why,  aunt,  you  rave. 

Mrs.  D.  Brother,  as  I  am  a  Christian  woman, 
she  confessed  the  whole  affair  to  me  from  first  to 
last ;  and  in  this  very  place  was  down  upon  her 
marrow-bones  for  half  an  hour  together,  to  beg  J 
would  conceal  it  from  you. 

Hodge.  Oh  Lord!  Oh  Lord  ! 

Mrs.  D.  What,  sirrah,  would  you  brazen  me 
too!  Take  that.  {Boxes  his  ears.) 

Hodge.  I  wish  you  would  keep  your  hands  to 
yourself !  You  strike  me,  because  you  have  been 
telling  his  worship  stories. 

Jus.  W.  Why,  sister,  you  are  tipsy ! 

Mrs.  D.  I  tipsy,  brother !  I — that  never  touch 
a  drop  of  anything  strong  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end ;  but  now  and  then  a  little  aniseed  water,  when 
I  have  got  the  cholic. 

Luc.  vVell,  aunt,  you  have  been  complaining  of 
the  stomach-ach  all  day ;  and  may  have  taken  too 
powerful  a  dose  of  your  cordial. 

Jus.  W.  Come,  come,  I  see  well  enough  how  it 
is  :  this  is  a  lie  of  her  own  invention,  to  make  her- 
self appear  wise  :  but,  you  simpleton,  did  you  not 
know  I  must  find  you  out? 

Enter  Sir  William   Meadows,    Hawthorn, 
Rosetta,  and  Young  Meadows. 

Young  M.  Bless  me,  sir!  look  who  is  yonder. 
Sir  W.  Cocksbones  !  Jack,  honest  Jack,  are  you 
there  ? 


Eust.  Plague  on't,  this  rencounter  is  unlucky ; 
sir  William,  your  servant. 

Sir  W.  Your  servant,  again  and  again,  heartily 
your  servant;  may  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  am 
glad  to  meet  you. 

Jus.  W.  Pray,  sir  William,  are  you  acquainted 
with  this  person? 

Sir  W.  What,  with  Jack  Eustace  ?  why  he's  my 
kinsman:  his  mother  and  I  were  cousin-germans 
once  removed,  and  Jack's  a  very  worthy  young 
fellow  ;  may  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  if  I  teU  a  word 
of  a  lie. 

Jus.  W.  Well  but,  sir  William,  let  me  tell  you, 
you  know  nothing  of  the  matter;  this  man  is  a 
music-master;  a  thrummer  of  wire,  and  a  scraper 
of  catgut,  and  teaches  my  daughter  to  sing. 

Sir  W.  What,  Jack  Eustace  a  music-master! 
no,  no  ;  I  know  him  better. 

Eust.  'Sdeath,  why  should  I  attempt, to  carry  on 
this  absurd  farce  any  longer  :  what  that  gentle- 
man tells  j'Ou  is  very  true,  sir;  I  am  no  music- 
master,  indeed. 

Jus.  W.  You  are  not  1  you  own  it  then  ? 

Eust.  Nay  more,  sir,  I  am,  as  this  lady  has  re- 
presented me,  (pohuing  to  Mrs.  Deborah,) — your 
daughter's  lover:  whom,  with  her  own  consent,  I 
did  intend  to  have  carried  off  this  night ;  but  now 
that  sir  William  Meadows  is  here,  to  tell  you  who 
and  what  I  am,  I  throw  myself  upon  your  gene- 
rosity; from  which  I  expect  greater  advantages 
than  I  could  reap  from  any  imposition  on  your 
unsuspicious  nature. 

Mrs.  D.  Well,  brother,  what  have  you  to  say 
for  yourself  now  ?  You  have  made  a  precious  day's 
work  of  it!  Had  my  advice  been  taken — Oh,  I 
am  ashamed  of  you  ;  but  you  are  a  weak  man,  and 
it  can't  be  help'd;  however,  you  should  let  wiser 
heads  direct  you. 

Luc.  Dear  papa,  pardon  me. 

Sir  W.  Ay,  do,  sir,  forgive  her;  my  cousin  Jack 
will  make  her  a  good  husband,  I'll  answer  for  it. 

Bos.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  and  let  me  speak  two 
or  three  words  to  his  worship.  Come,  my  dear 
sir,  though  you  refuse  all  the  world,  I  am  sure  you 
can  deny  me  nothing  :  love  is  a  venial  fault.  You 
know  what  I  mean.  Be  reconciled  to  your 
daughter,  I  conjure  you,  by  the  memory  of  our 
past  affections.     What,  not  a  word  1 


AIR. 

Go,  naughty  man,  I  can't  abide  you; 

Are  then  your  vows  so  soon  forgot? 
Ah  !  now  I  see  if  I  had  tried  you, 

What  would  have  been  my  hopeful  lot. 

But  here  I  charge  you, — make  them  happy; 

Bless  the  fond  pair  J  and  croivn  their  bliss: 
Come,  be  a  dear,  good-natur'd  Jiappy, 

And  I'll  reward  you  with  a  kiss. 


Mrs.  D.  Come,  turn  out  of  the  house,  and  be 
thankful  that  my  brother  does  not  hang  j'ou,  for  he 
could  do  it;  he's  a  justice  of  peace;  turn  out  of 
the  house,  I  say  : — 

Jus.  W.  Who  gave  you  authority  to  turn  him 
out  of  the  house?  he  shall  stay  where  he  is. 

Mrs.  D.  He  shan't  marry  mj-  niece. 

Jus.  W.  Shan't  he  1  but  I'U  show  you  the  dif- 
ference now  ;  I  say  he  shall  marry  her,  and  what 
will  you  do  about  it  1 

Mrs.  D.  And  you  will  give  him  your  estate  too, 
will  you? 

Jus.  W.  Yes,  I  will. 

Mrs.  D.  Why  I'm  sure  he's  a  vagabond. 
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Jus.  W.  I  like  him  the  better;  I  would  have 
bim  a  vagabond. 

Mrs.  JD.  Brother,  brother  ! 

Haw.  Come,  come,  madam,  all's  very  well ;  and 
I  see  my  neighbour  is  what  I  always  thought  him, 
a  man  of  sense  and  prudence. 

Sir  W.  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  say 
so  too. 

Jus.  W.  Here,  young  fellow,  take  my  daughter, 
and  bless  you  both  together  ;  but  hark  you,  no  mo- 
ney till  I  die.  Sister  Deborah,  you're  a  fool. 

Mrs.  ]).  Ah,  brother,  brother,  you're  a  silly 
old  man.  [Exit. 

Haw.  Adds  me,  sir,  here  are  some  of  your  neigh- 
bours couie  to  visit  you,  and  I  suppose  to  make  up 
the  company  of  your  statute  ball ;  yonder's  music 
too,  I  see;  shall  we  enjoy  ourselves? 


Enter  Villagers,  SfC, 


If  so,  give  me  your  hand. 

Jus.  W.  Why  here's  my  hand,  and  we  will  en- 
joy ourselves.  Heaven  bless  you  both,  children, 
I  say— 

FINALE, 

Hence  with  cares,  complaints,  and  frowning , 

Welcome,  jollity  and  joy ; 
Every  grief  in  pleasure  drowning. 

Mirth  this  happy  night  employ: 

Let's  to  friendship  do  our  duty. 

Laugh  and  sing  some  good  old  strain  ; 

Drink  a  health  to  love  and  beauty — 
May  they  long  in  triumph  reign. 


THE  MAID  OF  THE  IVHLL; 

AN  OPERA,   IN  THREE  ACTS.— BY  ISAAC  BICKBRSTAFF. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  rural  Prospect,  with  a  mill  at  work; 
several  people  employed  about  it:  on  one  side  a 
house,  Patty  reading  in  the  window;  on  the  other 
a  ham,  where  Fanny  sits,  mending  a  net;  Giles 
appears  at  a  distance  in  the  mill;  FAIRFIELD  and 
Ralph  taking  sacks  from  a  cart. 

CHORUS. 

Free  from  sorrow,  free  from  strife, 

O,  how  blest  the  miller^ s  life ! 

Cheerful  ivorking  through  the  day, 

Still  he  laughs  and  sings  away. 

Nought  can  vex  him. 

Nought  perplex  him. 

While  there's  grist  to  make  him  gay, 

DUET, 

Let  the  great  enjoy  the  blessings 

By  indulgent  fortune  sent: 
What  can  wealth,  can  grandeur  offer. 

More  than  plenty  and  content  ? 

Fair.  Well  done,  well  done  ;  'tis  a  sare  sign 
work  goes  on  merrily,  when  folks  sing  at  it.  Stop 
the  mill  there  ;  and,  dost  hear,  son  Ralph  ?  hoist 
j'on  sacks  of  flour  upon  this  cart,  lad,  and  drive  it 
up  to  Lord  Aimworth's  :  coming  from  London  last 
night  with  strange  company,  no  doubt  there  are 
calls  enough  for  it  by  this  time.  * 

Ralph.  Ay,  feyther,  whether  or  not,  there's  no 
dopbt  but  youll  fand  enow  for  a  body  to  do. 

Fair.  What,  dost  mutter?  Is't  not  a  strange 
plague,  that  thou  canst  never  go  about  anything 
with  a  good  will ;  murrain  take  it!  what's  come 
o'er  the  boj  ?  So  then,  thou  wilt  not  set  a  hand  to 
what  I  have  desired  theel 

Ralph.    Why  don't  you  speak  to  sister  Pat,  to 


do  something  then?  I  thought  when  she  came 
home  to  us,  after  my  old  lady  s. death,  she  was  to 
have  been  of  some  use  in  the  house  ;  but  instead  of 
that,  she  sits  there  all  day,  reading  outlandish 
books,  dressed  like  a  fine  madumasel ;  and  the 
never  a  word  you  savs  to  she. 

Fair.  Sirrah,  don^t  speak  so  disrespectfully  of 
thy  sister;  thou  wilt  never  have  the  tithe  of  her 
deserts. 

Ralph.  Why,  I'll  read  and  write  with  her  for 
what. she  dares  ;  and  as  for  playing  on  the  harpsi- 
cols,  I  thinks  her  rich  godmother  might  have 
learn'd  her  something  more  properer,  seeing  she 
did  not  remember  to  leave  her  a  legacy  at  last. 

Fair.  That's  none  of  thy  business,  sirrah. 

Ralph.  A  farmer's  wife  painting  pictures,  and 
playiug  on  the  harpsicols !  Why  I'll  be  hang'd  now, 
for  all  as  old  as  she  is,  if  she  knows  any  more  about 
milking  a  cow,  than  I  do  of  sewing  a  petticoat. 

Fair.  Ralph,  thou  hast  been  drinking,  this 
morning. 

Ralph.  Well,  if  so  be  as  I  have,  it's  nothing 
out  ofyour  pocket,  nor  mines  neither. 

Fair.  Who  has  been  giving  thee  liquor,  sirrah? 

Ralph,  Why  it  was  wine — a  gentleman  guve  me. 

Fair.  A  gentleman ! 

Ralph.  Yes,  a  gemleman  that's  piping  hot  from 
Loudon  ;  he  is  below  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes. 
Icod,  he  rides  a  choice  bit  of  a  nag  :  I  dare  to  saj 
she'd  fetch  as  good  as  forty  pound  at  ever  a  fair  in 
all  England. 

Fair.  A  fig's  end  for  what  she'd  fetch  ;  mind  thy 
business,  or  by  the  lord  Harry — 

Ralph.  Why  I  won't  do  another  hand's  turn  to- 
day now,  so  that's  flat. 

Fair.  Thou  wilt  not'? 

Ralph.  Why  no,  I  won't;  so  what  argufies  yonr 
d 
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putting  yourself  in  a  passion,  fejther?  I've  pro- 
mised to  go  back  to  the  gentleman ;  and  I  don't 
know  but  what  he's  a  lord  too ;  and  mayhap  he 
may  do  more  for  me  than  you  thinks  of. 

Fair.  Well,  son  Ralph,  run  thy  gait;  but 
remember  I  tell  thee,  thou  wilt  repent  this  unto- 
wardness. 

Ralph.  Why,  how  shall  I  repent  if?  Mayhap 
you'll  turn  me  out  of  your  service  ;  a  match ;  with 
all  hearts — icod,  I  don't  care  three  brass  pins. 

AIR. — Ralph. 
If  that's  all  you  want,  who  the  plague  will  be  xorry? 
'Twere  better  by  half  to  dig  stones  in  a  quarry  ; 
For  my  share,  I'm  weary  of  what  is  got  by't: 
'Sflesh!  here's  such  a  racist,    such  scolding  and 

coiling  ; 
You're  never  content,  but  when  folks  are  a  toiling, 
And  drudging  like  horses  from  morning  till  night. 

You  think  I'm  afraid,  but  the  diff'rence  to  show  you. 
First,  yonder's  a  shovel;  your  sacks  too  I  throw  you; 

Henceforward  take  care  of  your  matters  who  will; 
They're  welcome  to  slave  for  your  wages  who  need  'em ; 

Tol  lol  de  rol  lot,  I  have  purchased  my  freedom, 
And  ntver  hereafter  shall  work  at  the  mill. 

l^Exit  into  the  mill. 

Fair.  Dear  heart,  dear  heart,  I  protest  this 
ungracious  boy  puts  me  quite  beside  myself.  Patty, 
my  dear,  come  down  into  the  yard  a  little,  and 
keep  me  company ;  and  you,  thieves,  vagabonds, 
gipsies,  out  here!  'tis  you  debauch  my  son. 

(Drives  off  Gipsies.) 

Enter  Patty,  from  the  house. 
AIR. — Patty. 

In  love  to  pine  and  languish, 

Yet  know  your  passion  vain; 
To  harbour  heart-felt  anguish. 

Yet  fear  to  tell  your  pain  : 

What  powers  unrelenting. 

Severer  ills  inventing, 
Can  sharpen  pangs  like  these  ? 
Where  days  and  nights  tormenting, 

Yield  not  a  moment's  ease  ? 

Fair.  Well,  Patty,  master  Goodman,  my  lord's 
steward,  has  been  with  me  just  now,  and  I  find  we 
are  like  to  have  great  doings ;  his  lordship  has 
brought  down  sir  Harry  Sycamore  and  his  family, 
and  there  is  more  company  expected  in  a  few  days. 

Pat.  I  know  Sir  Harry  very  well ;  he  is  by 
marriage  a  distant  relation  of  my  lord's. 

Fair.  Pray,  what  sort  of  a  young  body  is  the 
daughter  there  1  I  think  she  used  to  be  with  you 
at  the  castle,  three  or  four  summers  ago,  when  my 
young  lord  was  out  upon  his  travels. 

Pat.  Oh  !  very  often  ;  she  was  a  great  favourite 
of  my  lady's  :  pray,  father,  is  she  come  down  ? 

Fair.  Why,  you  know  the  report  last  night, 
about  my  lord's  going  to  be  married.  By  what  I 
can  learn,  she  is ;  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
nearer  relationship  between  the  families,  ere  long. 
It  seems  his  lordship  was  not  over  willing  for  the 
match,  but  the  friends  on  both  sides  in  London 
pressed  it  so  hard :  then  there's  a  swingeing  for- 
tune ;  master  Goodman  tells  me,  a  matter  of 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Pat.  If  it  were  a  million,  father,  it  would  not  be 
more  than  my  Lord  Aimworth  deserves;  I  suppose 
the  wedding  will  be  celebrated  here  at  the  mansion- 
house'! 

Fair.  So  it  is  thought,  as  soon  as  things  can  be 
properly  prepared.  And  now,  Patty,  if  I  could 
but  see  thee  a  little  merry^ — 'Come,  bless  thee, 
pluck  up  thy  spirits.  To  be  sure,  thou  hast  sus- 
tained, in  the  death  of  thy  lady,  a  heavy  loss ;  she 
was  a  parent  to  thee ;  nay,  and  better,  inajmuch 


as  she  took  thee  when  thou  wert  but  a  babe,  and 
gave  thee  an  edut^ation  which  thy  natural  parents 
could  not  afford  to  do. 

Pat.  Ah !  dear  father,  don't  mention  what,  per- 
haps, has  been  my  greatest  misfortune. 

Fair.  Nay  then,  Patty,  what's  become  of  all 
thy  sense  that  people  talk  so  much  about?  But  I 
have  something  to  say  to  thee,  which  I  would  have 
thee  consider  seriously.  I  believe  I  need  not  tell 
thee,  my  child,  that  a  young  maiden,  after  she  is 
marriageable,  especially  if  she  has  anything  about 
her  to  draw  people's  notice,  is  liable  to  ill  tongues, 
and  a  many  cross  accidents ;  so  that  the  sooner 
she's  out  of  harm's  way,  the  better.  I  say,  then,  a 
young  woman's  best  safeguard  is  a  good  husband. 
Now,  there  is  our  neighbour,  farmer  Giles  ;  he  is 
a  sober,  honest,  industrious  young  fellow,  and  one 
of  the  wealthiest  in  these  parts ;  he  is  greatly 
taken  with  thee  ;  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
told  thee  I  should  be  glad  to  have  him  for  a  son- 
in-law. 

Pat.  And  I  have  told  you  as  often,  father,  I 
would  submit  myself  entirely  to  your  direction  ; 
whatever  you  think  proper  for  me,  is  so. 

Fair.  Why  that's  spoken  like  a  dutiful,  sensible 
girl ;  get  thee  in,  then,  and  leave  me  to  manage  it. 
Perhaps  our  neighbour  Giles  is  not  a  gentleman  ; 
but  what  are  the  greatest  part  of  our  country  gen- 
tlemen good  for? 

Pat.  V  ery  true,  father.       [Exit  into  the  cottage. 

Enter  GiLES. 

Giles.  Well,  master  Fairfield,  you  and  miss  Pat 
have  had  a  long  discourse  together;  did  you  tell 
her  that  I  was  come  down? 

Fair.  No,  in  truth,  friend  Giles ;  but  I  men- 
tioned our  affair  at  a  distance,  and  I  think  there  is 
no  fear. 

Giles.  That's  right ;  and  when  shall  us — you  do 
know  I  have  told  you  my  mind  often  and  often. 

Fair.  Farmer,  give  us  thy  hand;  nobody  doubts 
thy  goodwill  to  me  and  my  girl ;  and  you  may  take 
my  word,  I  would  rather  give  her  to  thee  than 
another ;  for  I  am  main  certain  thou  wilt  make  her 
a  good  husband. 

Giles.  Thanks  to  your  kind  opinion,  master 
Fairfield  ;  if  such  be  my  hap,  I  hope  there  will  be 
no  cause  of  complaint. 

Fair.  And  I  promise  thee  my  daughter  will 
make  thee  a  choice  wife.  But  thou  know'st,  friend 
Giles,  that  I,  and  all  that  belongs  to  me,  have 
great  obligations  to  lord  Aimworth's  family ;  Patty, 
in  particular,  would  be  one  of  the  most  ungrateful 
wretches  this  day  breathing,  if  she  was  to  do  the 
smallest  thing  contrary  to  their  consent  and  appro- 
bation. 

Giles.  Nay,  nay,  'tis  well  enough  known  to  all 
the  country  she  was  the  old  lady's  darling. 

Fair.  Well,  master  Giles,  I'll  assure  thee  she 
is  not  one  whit  less  obliged  to  my  lord  himself. 
When  his  mother  was  taken  oflF  so  suddenly,  and 
his  affairs  called  him  up  to  London,  if  Patty  would 
Jiave  remained  at  the  castle,  she  might  have  had 
the  command  of  all ;  or  if  she  would  have  gone 
anywhere  else,  he  would  have  paid  for  her  fix.ing, 
let  the  cost  be  what  it  would. 

Giles.  Why,  for  that  matter,  folks  did  not  spare 
to  say,  that  my  lord  had  a  sort  of  a  sneaking  kind- 
ness for  her  himself:  and  I  remember,  at  one  time, 
it  was  jrife  all  about  the  neighbourhood,  that  she 
was  actually  to  be  our  lady. 

Fair.  Poh,  poh  !  a  pack  of  women's  tales. 

Giles.  Nay,  to  be  sure  they'll  say  anything. 

Fair.  My  lord's  a  man  of  a  better  way  of  think- 
ing, friend  Giles ;  but  this  is  neither  here  nor  there 
to  our  business. — Have  you  been  at  the  castle  yet? 

Giles.  Who,  11  bless  your  heart  I  did  not  hear 
a  syllable  of  his  lordship's  being  come  down,  till 
your  lad  told  me. 


Scene  2.] 
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Fair.  No !  why  then  go  ap  to  my  lord ;  let  him 
know  yoa  have  a  mind  to  make  a  match  with  my 
daughter  ;  hear  what  he  has  to  say  to  it,  and  after- ' 
wards  we  will  try  if  we  can't  settle  matters. 

Giles.  Go  up  to  my  lord  ■?  Ecod !  if  that  be  all,  I'll 
do  it  with  the  biggest  pleasure  in  life.  But  where's 
Miss  Pat?    Might  not  one  ax  her  how  she  do  ? 

Fair.  Never  spare  it,  she's  within  there. 

Giles.  I  sees  her;  od  rabbit  it,  this  hatch  is 
locked  now.  Miss  Pat !  Miss  Patty !  She  makes 
believe  not  to  hear  me. 

Fair.  Well,  well,  never  mind;  thou'lt  come  and 
eat  a  morsel  of  dinner  with  us. 

Giles.  Nay,  but  just  to  have  a  bit  of  joke  with 
her  at  present :  Miss  Pat,  I  say,  won't  you  open  the 
door? 

AIR.— Giles. 

Hark!  'tis  I,  your  own  true  lover; 

After  walking  three  long  miles, 
One  kind  look  at  least  discover. 
Come  and  speak  a  word  to  Giles, 
you  alone  my  heart  I  fix  on: 
Ah,  you  little  cunning  vixen! 
I  can  see  your  roguish  smiles. 
Adslids!  my  mind  IS  so  possest. 
Till  we're  sped,  I  shan't  have  rest. 
Only  say  the  thing's  a  bargain, 
Here,  an  you  like  it. 
Ready  to  strike  it. 
There's  at  once  an  end  of  arguing : 
I'm  her's,  she's  mine; 
Thus  we  seal,  and  thus  we  sign,  [^Exit. 

Re-enter  Patty /rom  the  cottage. 

Fftir.  Patty,  child,  why  would'st  not  thou  open 
the  door  for  our  neighbour  Giles  ? 

Pat.  Really,  father,  I  did  not  know  what  was  the 
matter. 

Fair.  Well,  our  neighbour  Giles  will  be  here 
another  time  ;  he'll  be  here  again  presently.  He's 
gone  up  to  the  castle,  Patty  :  thou  know'st  it  would 
not  be  right  for  us  to  do  anything  without  giving 
his  lordship  intelligence,  so  I  have  sent  the  farmer 
to  let  him  know  that  he  is  willing,  and  we  are  willing, 
and,  with  his  lordship's  approbation— 

Pat.  Oh,  dear  father !  what  are  you  going  to  say  ? 

Fair.  Nay,  child,  I  would  not  have  stirr  d  a  step 
for  fifty  pounds,  without  advertising  his  lordship 
beforehand. 

Pat.  But  surely,  surely,  you  have  not  done  this 
rash,  this  precipitate  thing? 

Fair.  How  rash  ?  how  is  it  rash,  Patty  1  I  don't 
understand  thee. 

Pat.  Oh,  you  have  distress'd  me  beyond  imagin- 
ation !  but  why  would  you  not  give  me  notice ; 
speak  to  me  first  ? 

Fair.  Why,  ha'n't  I  spoken  to  thee  an  hundred 
times?  No,  Patty,  'tis  thou  that  would'st  distress 
me  ;  and  thou'lt  break  my  heart. 

Pat.  Dear  father ! 

Fair.  All  I  desire  is  to  see  thee  well  settled  ;  and 
now  that  I  am  likely  to  do  so,  thou  art  not  contented. 
I  am  sure  the  farmer  is  as  sightly  a  clever  lad  as  any 
in  the  country  ;  and  is  he  not  as  good  as  we  ? 

Pat.  'Tis  very  true,  father;  I  am  to  blame;  pray 
forgive  me. 

Fair.  Forgive  thee  !  Lord  help  thee,  my  child,  I 
am  not  angry  with  thee  ;  but  quiet  thyself,  Patty, 
and  thou'lt  see  all  this  will  turn  out  for  the  best. 

[^Exit. 

Pat.  What  will  become  of  me  1  My  lord  will 
certainly  imagine  this  is  done  with  my  consent. 
Well,  is  he  not  himself  going  to  be  married  to  a  lady, 
suitable  to  him  in  rank,  suitable  to  him  in  fortune, 
as  this  farmer  is  to  me  ?  and  under  what  pretence 
can  I  refuse  the  husband  my  father  has  found  for  me  ? 
Shall  I  say  that  I  have  dared  to  raise  my  inclinations 
above  my  condition,  and  presumed  to  love  where  my 


duty  taught  me  only  gratitade  and  respect?  Alas! 
who  could  live  in  the  house  with  Lord  Aimworth, 
see  him,  converse  with  him,  and  not  love  him?  I 
have  this  consolation,  however — my  folly  is  yet  un- 
discover'd  to  any;  else,  how  should  I  be  ridicul'd 
and  despis'd!  nay,  would  not  my  lord  himself  despise 
me,  especially  if  he  knew  that  I  have  more  than 
once  construed  his  natural  affability  and  politeness 
into  sentiments  as  nnworthy  of  him,  as  mine  are  bold 
and  extravagant.     Unexampled  vanity! 

AIR.— Patty. 

Ah !  why  should  fate,  pursuing 

A  wretched  thing  like  me. 
Heap  ruin  thus  on  ruin, 

A  nd  add  to  misery  ?  ' 

The  griefs  I  languish'd  under, 

In  secret  let  me  share ; 
But  this  new  stroke  of  thunder 
Is  tnore  than  I  can  bear.  [^Exit. 

Scene  II. — A  Chamber  in  Lord  Aimworth' s  houtt. 
Enter  Sir  Harry  Sycamore  anrf  Theodosia. 

Sir  H.  Well,  but  Theodosia,  child,  you  are  quite 
unreasonable. 

Theo.  Pardon  me,  papa,  it  is  not  I  am  unreason- 
able but  yon.  When  I  gave  way  to  my  inclinations 
for  Mr.  Mervin,  he  did  not  seem  less  agreeable  to 
you  and  my  mamma  than  he  was  acceptable  to  me. 
It  is,  therefore,  you  who  have  been  unreasonable, 
in  first  encouraging  Mr.  Mervin's  addresses,  and 
afterwards  forbidding  him  your  house  ;  in  order  to 
bring  me  down  here,  to  force  me  on  a  gentleman — 

Sir  H.  Force  you,  Dossy!  what  do  you  mean?  Bj 
the  la,  I  would  not  force  you  on  the  czar  of  Muscovy. 

Theo.  And  yet,  papa,  what  else  can  I  call  it?  for 
though  Lord  Aimworth  is  extremely  attentive  and 
obliging,  I  assure  you  he  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
most  ardent  of  lovers. 

Sir  H.  Ardent!  ah,  there  it  is  ;  you  eirls  never 
think  there  is  any  love,  without  kissing  and  hugging : 
but  you  should  consider,  chUd,  my  Lord  Aimworth 
is  a  polite  man,  and  has  been  abroad  in  France  and 
Italy,  where  these  things  are  not  the  fashion :  I 
remember  when  I  was  on  my  travels,  among  the 
madames  and  signoras,  we  never  saluted  more  than 
the  tip  of  the  ear. 

Theo.  Really,  papa,  you  have  a  very  strange 
opinion  of  my  delicacy. 

Sir  H.  Well,  come,  my  poor  Dossy,  I  see  yon 
are  chag^n'd,  but  you  know  it  is  not  my  fault ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  assure  you,  I  had  always  a  great 
regard  for  young  Mervin,  and  should  have  been 
very  glad — 

Theo.  How,  then,  papa,  could  you  join  in  forcing 
me  to  write  him  that  strange  letter,  never  to  see  me 
more  ?  or  how,  indeed,  could  I  comply  with  your 
commands  ?  What  must  he  think  of  me  ? 

Sir  H.  Ay,  but  hold,  Dossy  ;  your  mamma  con- 
vinced me  that  he  was  not  so  proper  a  son-in-law 
for  us  as  Lord  Aimworth. 

Theo.  Convinced  you!  Ah,  my  dear  papa!  yoa 
were  not  convinced. 

SirH.  What,  don't  I  know  when  I  am  convinced? 

Theo.  Why,  no,  papa  ;  because  your  good-nature 
and  easiness  of  temper  are  such,  that  you  pay  more 
respect  to  the  judgment  of  mamma,  and  less  to  your 
own,  than  you  ought  to  do. 

Sir  H.  Well,  but,  Dossy,  don't  you  see  how 
your  mamnm  loves  me?  If  the  tip  of  my  little  fin- 
ger does  but  ache,  she's  like  a  bewitched  woman  ; 
and  if  I  was  to  die,  I  don't  believe  she  would  out- 
live the  burying  of  me :  nay,  she  has  told  me  as 
much  herself. 

Theo.  Her  fondness,  indeed,  is  very  extraordinary. 

Sir  H.  Besides,  could  you  give  up  the  prospect 
of  being  a  countess,  and  mistress  of  this  fine  place  1 

Theo.  Yes,  truly,  could  L 
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AIR. — Theodosia. 
With  the  man  that  I  love,  trere  I  destind  to  dwell, 
On  a  mountain,  a  moor,  in  a  cot,  in  a  cell ; 
Retreats  the  most  barren,  most  desert,  woidd  he 
More  pleasing  than  courts  or  a  palace  to  me. 
Let  the  vain  and  the  venal  in  wedlock  aspire 
To  what  folly  esteems,  and  the  vulgar  admire; 
I  yield  them  the  bliss,  where  their  wishes  are  plac'd, 
Insensible  creatures!  'tis  all  they  can  taste. 

Enter  LADY  Sycamore. 

Lady  S.  Sir  Harry,  where  are  you  ? 

Sir  H.  Here,  my  lamb. 

Latly  S.  I  am  just  come  from  looking  over  his 
lordship's  family  triokets. — Well,  Miss  Sycamore, 
you  are  a  happy  creature,  to  have  diamonds,  equi- 
page, title,  and  all  the  blessings  of  life,  pomed  thus 
upon  you  at  once. 

Theo.  Blessings,  madam !  Do  you  think  then,  I  am 
such  a  wretch  as  to  place  my  felicity  in  the  posses- 
sion of  any  such  trumpery  1 

Lady  S.  Upon  my  word,  miss,  you  have  a  very 
disdainful  manner  of  expressing  yourself;  I  believe 
there  are  very  few  young  women  of  fashion,  who 
would  think  any  sacrifice  they  could  make  too 
much  for  them. — Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of  her, 
Sir  Harry? 

Sir  H.  Why,  my  dear,  I  have  just  been  talking  to 
her  in  the  same  strain  ;  but  whatever  she  has  got 
in  her  head — 

LadyS.  Oh,  it  is  Mr.Mervin,  her  gentleman  of 
Bucklersbury. — Fie,  miss!  marry  a  cit !  Where 
is  your  pride,  your  vanity?  Have  you  nothing  of  the 
person  of  distinction  about  you? 

Sir  H.  Well  but,  my  lady,  you  know  I  am  a 
piece  of  a  cit  myself,  as  I  may  say,  for  my  great- 
grandfather was  a  dry-salter. 

Theo.  And  yet,  madam,  you  condescended  to 
marry  my  papa. 

Lady's.  Well,  if  I  did,  miss,  I  had  but  five 
thousand  pounds  to  my  portion,  and  Sir  Harry 
knows  I  was  past  eight-and-thirty  before  I  would 
listen  to  him. 

Sir  H.  Nay,  Dossy,  that's  tree  ;  your  mamma 
own'd  eight-and-thirty  before  we  were  married : 
but  by  the  la,  my  dear,  you  were  a  lovely  angel ; 
and  by  candle-light,  nobody  would  have  taken  you 
for  above  five-and-twenty. 

Lady  S.  Sir  Harry,  you  remember  the  last  time 
I  was  at  m  V  lord  duke's  ? 

Sir  H.  Yes,  my  love,  it  was  the  very  day  your 
little  bitch,  Minxey,  pupped. 

Lady  S.  And  pray,  what  did  the  whole  family 
say?  my  lord  John,  and  my  lord  Thomas,  and  my 
lady  duchess  in  particular?  Cousin,  says  her  grace 
to  me,  for  she  always  called  me  cousin — 

Theo.  Well,  but  madam,  to  cut  this  matter  short 
at  once,  my  father  has  a  great  regard  for  Mr.  Mervin, 
and  would  consent  to  our  union  with  all  his  heart. 

Lady  S.  Do  you  say  so.  Sir  Harry? 

Sir  H.  Who?  I,  love? 

Lady  S.  Then  all  my  care  and  prudence  are  come 
to  nothing. 

Sir  H.  Well,  but  stay,  my  lady;  Dossy,  you 
are  always  making  mischief. 

Theo.  Ah !  my  dear  sweet — • 

Lady  S.  Do,  miss  ;  that's  right,  coax — 

The').  No,  madam,  I  am  not  capable  of  any  such 
meanness. 

Lady  S.  'Tis  very  civil  of  you  to  contradict  me, 
however. 

Sir  H.  Eh!  what's  that?  hands  off,  Dossy,  don't 
come  near  me. 

A[R.— Sir  Harry. 
Why,  how  now,  miss  Pert, 
Do  you  think  to  divert 
My  anger  by  fawning  and  stroking  ? 


Would  you  make  me  a  fool. 

Your  plaything ,  your  tool? 

Was  ever  young  minx  so  provoking  ? 

Go  out  of  my  sight! 

'Tivoidd  be  serving  you  right, 
To  lay  a  sound  dose  of  the  lash  on  : 

Contradict  your  mamma ! 

I've  a  mind,  by  the  la — 
Bui  I  won't  put  myself  in  a  passion. 

[Exit  Theo. 

Enter  Lord  Aimworth  and  Giles. 

Lord  A.  Come,  farmer,  you  may  come  in;  there 
are  none  here  but  friends. — Sir  Harry,  your  servant. 

Sir  H.  My  lord,  I  kiss  your  lordship's  hands  ;  I 
hope  he  did  not  overhear  us  squabbling.  {Aside.) 

Lord  A.  Well,  now,  master  Giles,  what  is  it  you 
have  got  to  say  to  me  ?  If  I  can  do  you  any  service, 
this  company  will  give  you  leave  to  speak. 

Giles.  I  thank  J  our  lordship  ;  I  has  not  got  a  great 
deal  to  say  ;  I  do  come  to  your  lordship  about  a  little 
business,  if  you'll  please  to  give  me  the  hearing. 

Lerd  A.  Certainly,  only  let  me  know  what  it  is. 

Giles.  Why,  an't  please  you,  my  lord,  being  left 
alone,  as  I  may  say,  feyther  dead,  and  all  the  busi- 
ness upon  my  own  hands,  I  do  think  of  settling  and 
taking  a  wife,  and  am  come  to  ax  your  honour's 
consent. 

Lord  A.  My  consent,  farmer !  if  that  be  necessary, 
you  have  it  with  all  my  heart;  I  hope  you  have 
taken  care  to  make  a  prudent  choice. 

Giles.  Why,  I  do  hope  so,  my  lord. 

Lord  A.  Well,  who  is  the  happy  fair  one?  Does 
she  live  in  my  hoase  ? 

Giles.  No,  my  lord,  she  does  not  live  in  your 
house,  but  she's  a  parson  of  your  acquaintance. 

Lord  A.  Of  my  acquaintance! 

Giles.  No  offence,  I  hope,  your  honour. 

Lord  A .  None  in  the  least :  but  how  is  she  an 
acquaintance  of  mine  ? 

Giles.  Your  lordship  do  know  miller  Fairfield? 

Lord  A.  Well— 

Giles.  And  Patty  Fairfield,  his  daughter,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  A  .  Ay  ;  is  it  her  you  think  of  marrying? 

Giles.  Why,  if  so  be  as  your  lordship  has  no 
objection  ;  to  be  sure,  we  will  do  nothing  without 
your  consent  and  approbation. 

Lord  A.  L^pon  my  word,  farmer,  you  have  made 
an  excellent  choice. — It  is  a  god-daughter  of  my 
mother's,  madam,  who  was  bred  up  under  her  care  ; 
and  I  protest,  I  do  not  know  a  more  amiable  young 
woman.— But  are  you  sure,  farmer,  that  Patty  her- 
self is  inclinable  to  this  match? 

Giles.  O  yes,  my  lord,  I  am  sartain  of  that. 

Lord  A .  Perhaps  then  she  desired  you  to  come 
and  ask  my  consent? 

Giles.  W  hy  as  far  as  this  here,  my  lord ;  to  be 
sure,  the  miller  did  not  care  to  publish  the  banns, 
without  making  your  lordship  acquainted :  but  I 
hope  your  honour  s  not  angry  with  [. 

Lord  A.  Angry,  farmer!  why  should  you  think 
so?    What  interest  have  I  in  it  to  be  angry? 

Sir  H.  And  so,  honest  farmer,  you  are  going  to 
be  married  to  little  Patty  Fairfield?  She's  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine:  how  long  have  you  and  she 
been  sweethearts? 

Giles.  Not  a  long  while,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Sir  H.  Well,  her  father's  a  good  warm  fellow  ;  I 
suppose  you  take  care  that  she  brings  something  to 
make  the  pot  boil? 

Lady  S.  What  does  that  concern  you,  Sir  Harry  ? 
How  often  must  I  tell  you  of  meddling  in  other 
people's  affairs? 

Sir  H.  My  Lord,  a  penny  for  your  thoughts. 

Lord  A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Harry  ;  upon  my 
word,  I  did  not  think  where  I  was. 

Giles.  Well  then,  your  honour,  I'll  make  bold  to 
be  taking  my  leave ;  I  may  say  you  gave  consent 
for  Miss  Patty  and  I  to  go  on? 


Scene  3.] 
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Lord  A.  Undoubtedly,  farmer,  if  she  approves  of 
it;  but  are  you  not  afraid  that  her  education  has 
rendered  her  a  little  unsuitable  for  a  wife  for  you  '. 

Lady  S.  Oh,  my  lord,  if  the  girl's  handy — 

Sir  H.  Oh,  ay  ;  when  a  girl's  handy. 

Giles.  Handy  !  Why,  saving  respect,  there's 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  her;  she's  cute  at  every 
Tarsal  kind  of  thing. 

AIR Giles. 

Od's  my  life,  search  England  over, 
An  you  match  her  in  her  station, 
I'll  be  bound  to  fly  the  nation: 

And  be  sure  as  well  I  love  her. 

Do  but  feel  my  heart  a-bealing. 
Still  her  pretty  name  repeating  ; 
Here's  the  icork  'tis  always  at, 
Pitty,  patty,  pat,  pit,  pat. 

When  she  makes  the  music  tingle, 
What  on  yearth  can  sweeter  be  ? 

Then  her  little  eyes  so  twinkle, 

'Tit  a  feast  to  hear  and  see.  [^Exit. 

Sir  H.  By  dad  !  this  is  a  good,  men\v  fellow  ;  is 
not  he,  love  ?  with  his  pitty,  patty. — And  so,  my 
lord,  you  have  given  your  consent  that  he  shall 
marry  your  mother's  old  housekeeper.  Ah,  well, 
I  can  see — 

Lord  A.  Nobody  doubts.  Sir  Harry,  that  you  are 
very  clear-sighted. 

Sir  H.  Yes,  yes ;  let  me  alone,  I  know  what's 
what;  I  was  a  young  fellow  once  myself;  and  I 
should  have  been  glad  of  a  tenant  to  take  a  pretty 
girl  oft' my  hands  now  and  then,  as  well  as  another. 

Lord  A.  I  protest,  my  dear  friend,  I  don't  un- 
derstand you. 

Lady  S.  Nor  nobody  else. — Sir  Harry,  you  are 
going  at  some  beastliness  now. 

Sir  H.  Who?  I,  my  lady  ?  Not  T,  as  I  hope  to 
live  and  breathe  ;  'tis  nothing  to  us,yoa  know,  what 
my  lord  does  before  he's  married.  When  I  was  a 
bachelor,  I  was  a  devil  among  the  wenches  myself; 
and  yet  I  vow  to  George,  my  lord,  since  I  knew  my 
Lady  Sycamore,  and  we  shall  be  man  and  wife 
eighteen  years,  if  we  live  till  next  Candlemas-day, 
I  never  had  to  do — 

Lady  S.  Sir  Harry,  come  out  of  the  room,  I  desire. 

Sir  H.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  my  lady,  I  did 
not  say  any  harm. 

Lady  S.  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at ;  you  want 
to  make  me  faint. 

Sir  H.  I  want  to  make  you  faint,  my  lady  1 

Lady  S.  Yes,  you- do  ;  and  if  you  don't  come  out 
this  instant,  I  shall  fall  down  in  the  chamber ;  I 
beg,  my  lord,  you  won't  speak  to  him.  Will  you 
come  out.  Sir  Harry  1 

Sir  H.  Nay  but,  my  lady  ! 

Lady  S.  No,  I  will  have  you  out. 

[  Exeunt  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Sycamore. 

Lord  A.  Ihis  worthy  baronet  and  his  lady  are 
certainly  a  very  whimsical  couple  ;  however,  their 
daughter  is  perfectly  amiable  in  every  respect  :  and 
yet  I  am  sorry  I  have  brought  her  down  here  ;  for 
can  I  in  honour  marry  her,  while  my  afl'ections  are 
engaged  to. another?  To  what  does  the  pride  of 
condition  and  the  censure  of  the  world  force  me  I 
Must  I  then  renounce  the  only  person  that  can  make 
me  happy  ;  because — because  what?  because  she's 
a  miller's  daughter.  Vain  pride  and  unjust  censure  ! 
Has  she  not  all  the  graces  that  education  can  give 
her  sex,  improved  by  a  genius  seldom  found  among 
the  highest  ?  Has  she  not  modesty,  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  beauty  of  person,  capable  of  adorning 
a  rank  the  most  exalted?  But  it  is  too  late  to 
think  of  these  things  now  ;  my  hand  is  promised,  my 
honour  engaged  :  and  if  it  were  not  so,  she  has  en- 
gaged herself;  the  farmer  is  a  person  to  her  mind, 
and  I  have  authorized  their  union  by  my  approba- 
tion. 


AIR.— Lord  Aimworth. 

The  madman  thus,  at  limes,  we  see, 

With  seeming  reason  blest  ; 
His  looks,  his  words,  his  thoughts  are  free, 

And  speak  a  mind  at  rest. 
But  short  the  calms  of  ease  and  sense. 

And  ah  !  uncertain  loo; 
While  that  idea  lives,  from  whence 

At  first  his  frenzy  grew.  [Exit, 

Scene  III.— .4  Village. 
Enter  Ralph,  loith  Mervin    in  a  riding  dress, 
folloiced  by  FannY. 
Fan.  Ah,  pray,  your  honour,  try  if  you  have  not 
something  to  spare  for  poor  Fanny  the  gipsey  ! 

Ralph.  I  tell  you.  Fan,  the  gentleman  has  no 
change  about  him  ;  why  the  plague  will  you  be  so 
troublesome  ? 

Fan.  Lord !  what  is  it  to  you,  if  his  honour  has 
a  mind  to  give  me  a  trifle  ?  Do,  pray,  gentleman ; 
put  your  hand  in  your  pocket. 

Mer.  I  am  almost  distracted  !  Ungrateful  Theo- 
dosia,  to  change  so  suddenly,  and  write  me  such  a 
letter !  However,  I  am  resolved  to  have  my  dis- 
mission face  to  face  ;  this  letter  may  be  forced  from 
her  by  her  mother,  who  I  know  was  never  cordially 
my  friend :  I  could  not  get  a  sight  of  her  in  London, 
but  here  they  will  be  less  on  their  guard  ;  and  see 
her  I  will,  by  one  means  or  other. 

Fan.  Then  your  honour  will  not  extend  your 
charity  1 

AIR. — Fanny. 
I  am  young,  and  I  am  friendless. 

And  poor,  alas!  idlhal; 
Sure  my  sorroivs  will  be  endless  ; 

In  vain  for  help  I  cull. 
Have  some  pity  in  your  nature. 
To  relieve  a  tvretched  creature. 

Though  the  gift  is  ne'er  so  small. 

(Mervin  gives  her  money.) 
May  you,  possessing  every  blessing. 
Still  inherit,  sir,  alt  you  merit,  sir. 
And  never  knoiv  ivhat  it  is  to  want; 
Sweet  heaven  your  worship  all  happiness  grant ! 

[E-vit. 

Ralph.  Now  I'll  go   and  take  that  money  from 

her  ;  and  I  have  a  good  mind  to  lick  her,  so  I  have. 

Mer.  Poll !  pr'ythee  stay  where  you  are. 

Ralph.  Nay,  but  I  hate  to  see  a  toad  so  devilish 

greedy. 

Mer.  Well,  come,  she  has  not  got  a  great  deal, 
and  I  have  thought  how  she  may  do  me  a  favour  in 
her  turn. 

Ralph.  Ay;  but  you  may  put  that  out  of  your 
head,  for  I  can  tell  you  she  won't. 
Mer.  How  so? 

Ralph.  How  so,  why  she's  as  cunning  as  the  devil. 
Mer.  Oh,   she   is  ?    I    fancy   I   understand    you. 
Well,   in  that  case,  friend   Ralph — Your  name's 
Ralph,  I  think? 

RaJpli.  Y'es,  sir,  at  your  service,  for  want  of  ai 
better. 

Mer.  I  say  then,  friend  Ralph,  in  that  case,  we 
will  remit  the  favour  you  think  of,  till  the  lady  is 
in  a  more  coniplving  humour,  and  try  if  she  cannot 
serve  me  at  present  ia  some  other  capacity  ;  there 
are  a  good  manv  gipsies  hereabout,  are  there  not  ? 

Ralph.  Softly  !  I  have  a  whole  gang  of  them  here 
in  our  barn  ;  I  have  kept  them  about  the  place  these 
three  months,  and  all  on  account  of  she. 
Mer.  Really  I 

Ralph.  Yes  ;  but  for  your  life  don't  say  a  word 
of  it  to  liny  Christian  ;  I  am  in  love  with  her. 
Mer.  Indeed ! 

Ralph.  Feyther  is  as  mad  with  me  about  it  as  old 
Scratch;  and  I  gets  the  plague  and  all  of  anger;  but 
I  don't  mind  that. 

Mer,  Well,  friend  Ralph,  if  you  are  in  Iwe,  no 
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doubt  you  have  some  influence  over  your  mistress  ; 
don't  you  think  you  could  prevail  upon  her,  and  her 
companions,  to  supply  me  with  one  of  their  habits, 
and  let  me  go  up  with  them  to-day  to  my  Lord 
Aimworth's. 

Ralph.  Why,  do  you  want  to  ffo  a-mumming'!  We 
never  do  that  here  but  in  the  CfhristmasTiolidays. 

Mer.  No  matter ;  manage  this  for  me,  and  manage 
it  with  secresy,  and  I  promise  you  shall  not  go  un- 
rewarded. 

Ralph.  Oh,  as  for  that,  sir,  I  don't  look  for  any 
thing :  I  can  easily  get  you  a  bundle  of  their  rags  ; 
but  I  don't  know  whether  you'll  prevail  on  them 
to  go  up  to  my  lord's,  because  they  are  afraid  of  a 
big  dog  that's  in  the  yard :  but  I  II  tell  yon  what 
I  can  do  ;  I  can  go  up  before  you  and  have  the  dog 
fastened,  for  I  know  his  kennel.  [Exit. 

Mer.  That  will  do  very  well.  By  means  of  this 
disguise  I  shall  probably  get  a  sight  of  her;  and  I 
leave  the  rest  to  love  and  fortune. 

AIR.— Mervin. 
Why  quits  the  merchant,  blest  vdth  ease, 

The  pleasures  of  his  native  seat. 
To  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  seas. 
And  climes  more  perilous  than  these, 

' Mid^t  freezing  cold,  or  scorching  heat? 
He  knows  the  hardships,  knows  the  pain. 

The  length  of  way,  out  thinks  it  small; 
The  sweets  of  what  he  hopes  to  gain. 

Undaunted,  make  him  combat  all.  [JExit. 

Scene  IV The  Mill. 

Enter  Patty,  Ralph,  Giles,  and  Fanny. 

Giles.  So  his  lordiship  was  as  willing  as  the  flowers 
in  May ;  and  as  I  was  coming  along,  who  should  I 
meet  but  your  father,  and  he  bid  me  run  in  all  haste 
and  tell  you ;  for  we  were  sure  you  would  be  deadly 
glad. 

Pat.  I  know  not  what  business  you  had  to  go  to 
my  lord's  at  aU,  farmer. 

Giles.  Nay,  I  only  did  as  I  was  desired  ;  master 
Fairfield  bid  me  tell  you  as  how  he  would  have 
you  go  up  to  my  lord,  out  of  hand,  and  thank  him. 

Ralph.  So  she  ought ;  and  take  off  those  clothes, 
and  put  on  what's  more  becoming  her  station :  you 
know  my  father  spoke  to  you  of  that  this  morning  too. 

Pat,  Brother,  I  shall  obey  my  father. 

QUARTETTO.— Patty,  Giles,  Ralph,  and 
Fanny. 
Pat.  Lie  still,  my  heart;  oh!  fatal  stroke. 

That  kills  at  once  my  hopes  and  me, 
Giles.      Miss  Pat! 
Pat.  What! 

Giles.  Nay,  I  only  spoke. 

Ralph.     Take  courage,  mon,  she  does  but  joke. 

Come,  sister,  somewhat  kinder  be. 
Fan.         This  is  a  thing  the  most  oddest, 

Some  folks  are  so  plaguily  modest : 


■p  1  .    r  Were  we  in  the  case, 
-c.„„P  *  <  To  6e  in  their  place. 


Fan. 
Giles. 

Ralph 


Pat. 
Giles. 

Fan. 

Ralph. 

Fan. 

Giles. 

Pat. 

All 


(_  We'd  carry  it  off  with  a  different  face. 
Thus  I  take  her  by  the  lily  hand, 
So  soft  and  white  : 

Why  now  thafs  right ; 
And  kiss  her  too,  mon,  never  stand. 
'  What  words  can  explain 
I  My  pleasure — my  pain  ? 

It  presses,  it  rises, 
I     My  heart  it  surprises, 
_I  can't  keep  it  down,  thoughTd  never  so  fain. 
So  here  the  play  ends  ; 
The  lovers  are  friends. 
Hush ! 

Tush! 

Nah! 

Psha! 
What  torments  exceeding,  what  joys  are  above 
Thupnimnnd  the  pleasures  thatwaitvpon  love! 


ACT  II. 

Scene.  I. — A  marble  Portico,  ornamented  with 
statues,  which  opens  from  Lord  Aimworth's 
house. 

Enter  LoRD  AlMWORTH,  reading. 
Lord  A.  In  how  contemptible  a  light  would  the 
situation  I  am  now  in  shew  me  to  most  of  the  fine 
men  of  the  present  age  !  In  love  with  a  country  girl ; 
rivalled  by  a  poor  fellow,  one  of  my  meanest  tenants, 
and  uneasy  at  it !  If  I  had  a  mind  to  her,  I  know 
they  would  tell  me  I  ought  to  have  taken  care  to 
make  myself  easy  long  ago,  when  I  had  her  in  my 
power.  But  I  have  the  testimony  of  my  own  heart 
in  my  favour ;  and  I  think,  were  it  to  do  again,  I 
should  act  as  I  have  done.  Let's  see  what  we  have 
here.  Perhaps  a  book  may  compose  my  thoughts. 
(Reads,  and  throws  the  book  away.)  It's  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  I  can't  read,  I  oan't  think,  I  can't  do  any- 
thing. 

AIR. — Lord  Aimworth. 
Ah!  how  vainly  mortals  treasure 
Hopes  of  happiness  and  pleasure. 
Hard  and  doubtful  to  obtain  ! 
By  what  standards  false  we  measure  ; 
Stilt  pursuing 
Ways  to  ruin. 
Seeking  bliss,  and  finding  pain  ! 

Enter  Patty. 

Pat.  Now  comes  the  trial :  no,  my  sentence  i» 
already  pronouced,  and  I  will  meet  my  fate  with 
prudence  and  resolution. 

iord  J.  Who's  there? 

Pat.  My  lord ! 

ioT-d  J.  Patty  Fairfield! 

Pat.  I  humbly  beg  pardon,  my  lord,  for  pressing 
so  abruptly  into  your  presence  :  but  I  was  told  I 
might  walk  this  way ;  and  I  am  come  by  my  fa- 
ther's commands  to  thank  your  lordship  for  all  your 
favours. 

Lord  A.  Favours,  Patty  !  what  favours?  I  have 
done  you  none :  but  why  this  metamorphosis !  I 
protest,  if  you  had  not  spoke,  I  should  not  have 
known  you ;  I  never  saw  you  wear  such  clothes  as 
these  in  my  mother's  life-time. 

Pat.  No,  my  lord,  it  was  her  ladyship's  pleasure 
I  should  wear  better,  and  therefore  I  obeyed  ;  but 
it  is  now  my  duty  to  dress  in  a  manner  more  suitable 
to  my  station  and  future  prospects  in  life. 

Lord  A.  I  am  afraid,  Patty,  you  are  too  humble  j 
come,  sit  down — nay, I  will  have  it  so.  (They  sit.) 
What  is  it  I  have  been  told  to-day,  Patty?  It  seems 
you  are  going  to  be  married. 

Pat.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  A.  Well,  and  don't  you  think  you  could 
have  made  a  better  choice  than  farmer  Giles?  I 
should  imagine  your  person,  your  accomplishments, 
might  have  entitled  ;^ou  to  look  higher. 

Pat.  Your  lordship  is  pleased  to  over-rate  my 
little  merit :  the  education  I  received  in  your  family 
does  not  entitle  me  to  forget  my  origin  ;  and  the 
farmer  is  my  equal. 

Lord  A.  In  what  respect?  The  degrees  of  rank 
and  fortune,  my  dear  Patty,  are  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions, unworthy  the  regard  of  those  who  consider 
justly ;  the  true  standard  of  equality  is  seated  in 
the  mind  :  those  who  think  nobly,  are  noble. 

Pat.  The  farmer,  my  lord,  is  a  very  honest  man. 

Lord  A.  So  he  may  :  I  don't  suppose  he  would 
break  into  a  house,  or  commit  a  robbery  on  the 
highway.    What  do  you  tell  me  of  his  honesty  for? 

Pat.  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  your  lordship. 

Lord  A.  OHend!  I  am  not  offended,  Patty— not 
at  all  ofiended  :  but  is  there  any  great  merit  in  a 
man's  being  honest  ? 

Pat.  I  don't  say  there  is,  my  lord. 

Lord  A.  The  farmer  is  an  ill-bred,  illiterate 
booby ;  and  what  happiness  can  you  propose  to 
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yourself  in  such  a  society  ?  Then,  as  to  his  person, 
I  am  sure — But  perhaps,  Patty,  you  like  him;  and 
if  so,  I  am  doing  a  wrong  thing. 

Pat.  Upon  my  word,  my  lord — 

Lord  A .  Nay,  I  see  you  do  ;  he  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  please  you,  and  in  that  case  you  are  cer- 
tainly in  the  right  to  follow  your  inclinations.  I 
must  tell  you  one  thing,  Patty,  however — I  hope 
you  won't  think  it  unfriendly  of  me — but  I  am  de- 
termined farmer  Giles  shall  not  stay  a  moment  on 
my  estate  after  next  quarter-day. 

Pat.  I  hope,  my  lord,  he  has  not  incurred  your 
displeasure. 

Lord  A,  That's  of  no  signification.  Could  I  find 
as  many  good  qualities  in  him  as  you  do,  perhaps — 
But  'tis  enough,  he's  a  fellow  I  don't  like  ;  and,  as 
you  have  regai-d  for  him,  I  would  have  you  advise 
him  to  provide  himself. 

Pat.  My  lord,  I  am  very  unfortunate. 

Lord  A.  She  loves  him,  'tis  plain.  (Aside.^ 
Come,  Patty,  I  would  not  willingly  do  anything  to 
make  you  uneasy. — Have  yon  seen  Miss  Sycamore 
yet  7  I  suppose  you  know  she  and  I  are  going  to  be 
married  1 

Pat,  So  I  hear,  my  lord. — Heaven  make  you 
both  happy ! 

Lord  A.  Thank  you,  Patty  ;  I  hope  we  shall  be 
happy. 

Pat.  (Kneels.)  Upon  my  knees — upon  my  knees 
I  pray  it ;  may  every  earthly  bliss  attend  you ! — 
may  your  days  prove  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
delightful  tranquillity  ;  andmutual  friendship,  con- 
fidence, and  love,  end  but  with  your  lives  ! 

Lord  A.  Rise,  Patty,  rise  ;  say  no  more.  I  sup- 
pose you'll  wait  upon  Miss  Sycamore  before  you  go 
away ; — at  present  I  have  a  little  business.  As  I 
said,  Patty,  don't  afiSict  yourself:  I  have  been 
somewhat  hasty  with  regard  to  the  farmer,  but, 
since  I  see  how  deeply  you  are  interested  in  his 
affairs,  I  may  possibly  alter  my  designs  with  regard 
to  him.  You  know — ^you  know,  Patty,  your  mar- 
riage with  him  is  no  concern  of  mine — I  only 
speak — 

AIR. — Lord  Aimworth. 

My  passion  in  vain  I  attempt  to  dissemble, 
Th'  endeavour  to  hide  it,  but  makes  it  appear  : 

Enraptured  I  gaze  :  when  I  touch  her  I  tremble, 
Andspeak  to  and  hear  her  with  falf  ring  and  fear. 

By  how  many  cruel  ideas  tormented  '. 

My  blood's  in  a  ferment ;  it  freezes — it  burns! 
This  moment  I  wish,  what  the  next  is  repented : 
While  love,  rage,  and  jealousy  rack  me  by  turns. 

[Exit. 
Enter  Giles. 

Giles.  Miss  Pat !  Od  rabbit  it,  I  thought  his 
honour  was  here  ;  and  I  wish  I  may  die  if  my  heart 
did  not  jump  into  my  mouth.  Come — come  down 
in  all  haste  ;  there's  such  a  rig  below  as  you  never 
knew  in  your  born  days.  There's  as  good  as  forty 
of  the  tenants,  men  and  maidens,  have  got  upon  the 
lawn  before  the  castle,  with  pipers  and  garlands  ; 
just  for  all  the  world  as  tho'f  it  was  May-day  ;  and 
the  quality's  looking  at  them  out  of  the  windows ; 
'tis  as  true  as  anything — on  account  of  my  lond's 
coming  home  with  his  new  lady. 

Pat.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Giles.  Why  I  was  thinking,  if  so  be  as  you  would 
come  down,  as  we  might  take  a  dance  together. 
LittleSall,  farmer  Harrow's  daughter,  of  the  green, 
would  fain  have  had  me  for  a  partner  ;  but  I  said  as 
how  I'd  go  for  one  I  Liked  better,  one  that  I'd  make 
a  partner  for  life. 

Pat.  Did  you  say  so  1 

Giles.  Yes  ;  and  she  was  struck  all  of  a  heap — 
she  had  not  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog ;  for  Sail  and 
I  kept  company  once  for  a  little  bit. 

Pat.  Farmer,  I  am  going  to  say  something  to 


you,  and  I  desire  you  will  listen  to  it  attentively. 
It  seems  you  think  of  our  being  married  together. 

Giles,  Think !  why,  I  think  of  nothing  else  ; — 
it's  all  over  the  place,  mun,  as  how  you  are  to  be 
my  spouse,  and  you  would  not  believe  what  game 
folks  make  of  me. 

Pat.  Shall  I  talk  to  you  like  a  friend,  farmer? — 
You  and  I  were  never  designed  for  one  another ; 
and  I  am  morally  certain  we  should  not  be  happy. 

Giles.  Oh !  as  for  that  matter,  I  never  has  uo 
words  with  nobody. 

Pat.  Shall  I  speak  plainer  to  you  thenl — I  don't 
like  you. 

Giles.  No! 

Pat.  On  the  contrary,  you  are  disagreeable  to  me. 

Giles.  Am  I? 

Pat,  Yes,  of  all  things  ;  I  deal  with  you  sin- 
cerely. 

Giles.  Why,  I  thought.  Miss  Pat,  the  affair  be- 
tween you  and  I  was  all  fix'd  and  settled. 

Pat.  Well,  let  this  undeceive  you :  be  assured 
we  shall  never  be  man  and  wife.  No  offer  shall  per- 
suade— no  command  force  me.  You  know  my  mind 
— make  your  advantage  of  it.  \^Exit. 

Giles.  Here's  a  turn !  I  don't  know  what  to  make 
of  it :  she's  gone  mad,  that's  for  sartain  ;  wit  and 
learning  have  crack'd  her  brain.  But  hold,  she  says 
I  beant  to  her  mind  :  mayn't  all  this  be  the  effect 
of  modish  coyness,  to  do  like  the  gentlewomen,  be- 
cause she  was  bred  among  them"!  And  I  have  heard 
say,  they  will  be  upon  their  vixen  tricks  tUl  they  go 
into  the  very  church  with  a  man.  There  can  no 
harm  come  of  speaking  with  master  Fairfield,  how- 
ever. Od  rabbit  it,  how  plaguy  tart  she  was  !  I  am 
half  vex'd  with  myself  now,  that  I  let  her  go  off  so. 

AIR.— Giles. 
Wlten  a  maid,  in  way  of  marriage. 

First  is  courted  by  a  man. 

Let  un  do  the  best  he  can  ; 
She's  so  shamefaced  in  her  carriage, 

'Tis  with  pain  the  suit's  began. 

Thof  mayhap  she  likes  him  mainly. 
Still  sheshajns  it  coy  and  cold; 

Fearing  to  confess  it  plainly, 

Lest  the  folks  should  think  her  bold. 

But  the  parson  comes  in  sight. 
Gives  the  word  to  bill  and  coo  ; 

'Tis  a  diff'rent  story  quite. 

And  she  quickly  buckles  to.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — A  View  of  Lord  Aimworth' s  house  and 
improvements;  a  seat  under  a  tree,  and  part  of 
the  garden-wall,  with  a  Chinese  Pavilion  over  it. 
several  country  people  appear  dancing,  other* 
looking  on;  among  whom  are,  Mervin  disguised, 
Ralph,  Fanny,  and  a  num,ber  of  Gipsies. 

After  the  Dancers  go  ojf,  Theodosia  and  Patty 

enter  through  a  gate,  suppased  to  have  a  connexion 

with  the  principal  building. 

Theo.  Well  then,  my  dear  Patty,  you  will  run 
away  from  us :  but  why  in  such  a  hurry  ?  I  have  a 
thousand  things  to  say  to  you. 

Pat.  I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  to  pay  my  duty 
to  you  some  other  time, madam ;  at  present,  I  really 
find  myself  a  little  indisposed. 

Theo.  Nay,  I  would  by  no  means  lay  you  under 
any  restraint.  But  methuiks,  the  entertainment  we 
have  just  been  taking  part  of,  should  have  put  you 
into  better  spirits.  I  am  not  in  an  over-merry 
mood  myself,  yet  I  could  not  look  on  the  diversion 
of  those  honest  folks,  without  feeling  a  certain 
gaiet6  de  coeur. 

Pat.  Why,  indeed,  madam,  it  had  one  circum- 
stance attending  it,  which  is  often  wanting  to  more 
polite  amusements ;  that  of  seeming  to  give  nndis- 
sembled  satisfaction  to  those  who  were  engaged 
in  it. 
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Theo.  Oh,  inRuite  !  infinite!  to  see  the  cheerful, 
healthy-lookinz  creatures,  toil  with  such  a  good 
will !  To  me  there  were  more  genuine  charms  in 
their  awkward  stumping  and  jumping  about,  their 
rude  measures,  and  homespun  finery,  than  in  all 
the  dress,  splendour,  and  studied  graces  of  a  birth- 
night  ball-room. 

Pat.  'Tis  a  very  uncommon  declaration  to  be 
made  by  a  fine  lady,  madam  ;  but  certainly,  how- 
ever the  artful  delicacies  of  high  life  may  dazzle  and 
surprise,  nature  has  particular  attractions,  even  in  a 
cottage,  her  most  unadorned  state,  which  seldom 
fail  to  affect  us,  though  we  can  scarce  give  a  reason 
for  it. 

Theo.  But  you  know,  Patty,  I  was  always  a  dis- 
tracted admirer  of  the  country;  no  damsel  in  ro- 
mance was  ever  fonder  of  groves  andpurlingstreams  : 
had  I  been  born  in  the  days  of  Arcadia,  with  my 
present  propensity,  instead  of  being  a  fine  lady,  as 
you  call  me,  I  should  certainly  have  kept  a  flock  of 


Pat.  Well,  madam,  you  have  the  sages,  poets, 
and  philosophers  of  all  ages,  to  countenance  your 
way  of  thinking. 

Theo.  And  you,  my  little  philosophical  friend, 
don't  you  think  me  in  the  right  too  ? 

Pat,  Yes  indeed,  madam,  perfectly. 

AIR. — Patty. 
Trust  me,  would  you  taste  true  pleasure, 
Without  mixture,  without  measure. 
No  where  shall  you  find  the  treasure 

Sure  as  in  the  sylvan  scene  : 
Blest,  who,  no  false  glare  requiring, 
Nature's  rural  sweets  admiring, 
Can,  from  grosser  joys  retiring, 

Seek  the  simple  and  serene.  [Exit. 

Enter  Mervin,  Fanny,  and  Gipsies. 

Mer.  Yonder  she  is  seated;  and,  to  my  wish, 
most  fortunately  alone.     Accost  her  as  I  desired. 

Theo.  Heigho  ! 

Fan.  Heaven  bless  you,  my  sweet  lady  !  bless 
your  honour's  beautiful  visage,  and  send  you  a  good 
husband,  and  a  great  many  of  them  ! 

Theo.  A  very  comfortable  wish,  upon  my  word : 
who  are  you,  child? 

Fan.  A  poor  gipsey,  an't  please  you,  that  goes 
about  begging  from  charitable  gentlemen  and  ladies  : 
If  you  have  e'er  a  coal  or  bit  of  whiting  in  your 
pocket,  I'll  write  you  the  first  letter  of  your  sweet- 
heart's name,  how  many  husbands  you  will  have, 
and  how  many  children,  my  lady :  or,  if  you  w.ill  let 
me  look  at  your  line  of  life,  I'll  tell  you  whether  it 
will  be  long  or  short,  happy  or  miserable. 

TJmo.  Oh  !  as  for  that,  I  know  it  already  ;  you 
cannot  tell  me  any  good  fortune,  and  therefore  I'll 
hear  none.' — Go  about  your  business. 

Mer.  Stay,  madam,  stay  !  (Pretending  to  lift  a 
paper  from  the  ground.)  You  have  dropp'd  some- 
thing.    Fan,  call  the  young  gentlewoman  back. 

Fan.  Lady,  you  have  lost — 

Theo.  Poh,  poh,  I  have  lost  nothing. 

Mer.  Yes,  that  paper,  lady  ;  you  dropp'd  it  as 
jou  got  up  from  the  chair.  Fan,  give  it  to  her 
honour. 

Theo.  A  letter  with  my  address  ! 

C  Takes  the  paper  and  reads.) 

Dear  Theodosia, — Though  the  sight  of  me  was  so 
disagreeable  to  you,  that  you  charged  me  never  to 
approach  you  more,  I  hope  my  hand-writing  can  have 
nothing  to  frighten  or  disgust  you.  I  am  not  far  off; 
and  the  person  who  delivers  you  this  can  give  you  in- 
telligence. 

Come  hither,  child:  do  you  know  any  thing  of  the 
gentleman  who  wrote  this  ? 
F«w.  My  lady— 


Theo.  Make  haste — run  this  moment — bring  me 
to  him — bring  him  to  me ; — say  I  wait  with  impa- 
tience ; — tell  him  I  will  go — fly  any  where — 

Mer.  My  life  !  my  charmer! 

Theo.  Oh,  heavens!  Mr. Mervin! 

Enter  Sir  Harry  a«dLADY  Sycamore. 

Lady  S.  Sir  Harry,  don't  walk  so  fast ;  we  are 
not  running  for  a  wager. 

SirH.  Hough,  hough,  hough. 

Lady  S.  Heyday,  yon  have  got  a  cough  ;  I  shall 
have  you  laid  upon  my  hands  presently. 

Sir  H.  No,  no,  my  lady,  it's  only  the  old  affair. 

Lady  S.  Come  here,  and  let  me  tie  this  handker- 
chief about  your  neck  ;  you  have  put  yourself  into 
a  muck-sweat  already.  (  Ties  a  handkerchief  about 
his  neck.)  Have  you  taken  your  bardana  this  morn- 
ing? I  warrant  you,  no,  now;  though  you  have 
been  complaining  of  twitches  two  or  three  times, 
and  you  know  the  gouty  season  is  coming  on.  Why 
will  you  be  so  neglectful  of  your  health,  Sir  Harry  ? 
I  protest  I  am  forced  to  watch  you  like  an  infant. 
{Vuring  this  speech  Mervin  gives  Theodosia  a  letter.) 

Sir  H.  My  lovey  takes  care  of  me,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  her. 

Lady  S.  Well,  but  you  ought  to  mind  me  then, 
since  you  are  satisfied  I  never  speak  but  for  your 
good.  I  thought,  miss  Sycamore,  you  were  to  have 
followed  your  papa  and  me  into  the  garden. — How 
far  did  you  go  with  that  wench? 

Theo.  They  are  gipsies,  madam,  they  say ;  in- 
deed, I  don't  know  what  they  are. 

Lady  S.  I  wish,  miss,  you  would  learn  to  give  a 
rational  answer. 

SirH.  Eh!  what's  that?  gipsies!  Have  we  gip- 
sies here  ?  Vagrants,  that  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of 
future  events  ;  diviners;  fortune-tellers? 

Fan.  Yes,  your  worship  ;  we'll  tell  jour  fortune, 
or  her  ladyship's,  for  a  crum  of  bread,  or  a  little 
broken  victuals  ;  what  you  throw  to  your  dogs,  an't 
please  you. 

SirH.  Broken  victuals,  hussy?  How  do  you 
think  we  should  have  broken  victuals?  If  we  were 
at  home,  indeed,  perhaps  you  might  get  some  such 
thing  from  the  cook ;  but  here  we  are  only  on  a 
visit  to  a  friend's  house,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  kitchen  at  all. 

Lady  S.  And  do  you  think.  Sir  Harry,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  the  creature  an  account? 

Sir  H.  No,  love,  no ;  but  what  can  you  say  to 
obstinate  people?  Get  you  gone,  bold  face.  I  once 
knew  a  merchant's  wife  in  the  city,  my  lady,  who 
had  her  fortune  told  by  some  of  those  gipsies. 
They  said  she  should  die  at  such  a  time  ;  and  I  war- 
rant, as  sure  as  the  day  came,  the  poor  gentlewoman 
actually  died  with  the  conceit.  Come,  Dossy, your 
mamma  and  I  are  going  to  take  a  walk.  My  lady, 
will  you  have  hold  of  my  arm  ? 

Lady  S.  No,  Sir  Harry,  I  choose  to  go  by  myself. 

Mer.  Now,  love  assist  me  !  (  Turning  to  the  Gip- 
sies.) Follow  and  take  all  your  cues  from  me. — Nay, 
but,  good  lady  and  gentleman,  you  won't  go  with- 
out remembering  the  poor  gipsies. 

<S'(V  H.  Hey  !  here  is  all  the  gang  after  us. 

Gip.  Pray ,  your  noble  honour — 

Lady  S.  Come  back  into  the  garden  ;  we  shall 
be  covered  with  vermin. 

Gip.  Out  of  the  bowels  of  your  commiseration. 

Lady  S.  They  press  upon  us  more  and  more  ;  yet  ' 
that  girl  has  no  mind-to  leave  them  :  I  shall  swoon 
avvaj'. 

Sir  H.  Don't  be  alarm'd  my  lady,  let  me  advance. 

AIR.— Sir  Harry, 

You  vile  pack  of  vagabonds,  u-hat  do  ye  mean  ? 

I'll  maul  you,  rascalions. 

Ye  tatterdemalions — 
If  one  of  you  comes  tvilhin  reach  of  my  cane. 
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Such  cursed  assurance, 

'Tispast  all  endurance. 
JVoy,  nay,  pray,  come  away. 

They're  liars  and  thieves; 

And  he  that  believes 
Their  foolish  predictions. 
Will  find  them  but  fictions, 

A  bidtble  that  always  deceives.    [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Fanny  and  Gipsies. 
Fan.  Oh !  mercy,  dear — the  gentleman  is  so  bold, 
'lis  well  if  he  does  not  bring-  us  into  trouble.    Who 
knows  but  this  may  be  a  justice  of  peace?  And  see, 
he's  following  them  into  the  garden ! 

1  Gip.  M^ell,  'tis  all  your  seeking,  Fan. 

Fan.  We  shall  have  warrants  to  take  us  up,  I'll 
be  hang'd  else.  We  had  better  run  away ;  the  ser- 
vants will  come  out  with  sticks  to  lick  us. 

Ue-enfer  Mervin,  with  Gipsies. 
Mer.  Cursed  ill-fortune !  She's  gone ;  and  per- 
haps I  shall  not  have  another  opportunity.  And 
you,  you  blundering  blockhead,  I  won't  give  you  a 
halfpenny.  Why  did  not  you  clap  to  the  garden 
door  when  I  called  to  you,  before  the  young  lady 
got  in?  The  key  was  on  the  outside,  which  would 
have^iven  me  some  time  for  an  explanation. 

2  Gip,  An't  please  your  honour,  I  was  dubus. 
Mer.  Dubus!  plague  choke  ye.     However,  it  is 

some  satisfaction  that  I  have  been  able  to  let  her 
see  me,  and  know  where  I  am.  (Turning  to  the 
Gipsies.)  Go,  get  you  gone,  all  of  you,  about  your 
business.  (Exeunt  Gipsies. 

Theo.  (Appears  in  the  Pavilion.)  Disappeared, 
fled  !  Oh,  how  unlucky  this  is  !  Could  he  not  have 
patience  to  wait  a  moment? 

Mer.  I  know  not  what  to  resolve  on, 

Theo.  Hem! 

Mer.  I'll  go  back  to  the  garden-door. 

Theo.  Mr.  Mervin! 

Mer.  What  do  I  see?— 'Tis  she,  'tis  she  herself! 
Oh,  Theodosia! — Shall  I  climb  the  wall  and  come 
up  to  you? 

Theo.  No ;  speak  softly :  Sir  Harry  and  my  lady 
sit  below,  at  the  end  of  the  walk. — How  much  am 
I  obliged  to  you  for  taking  this  trouble ! 

Mer.  When  their  happmess  is  at  stake,  what  is 
it  men  will  not  attempt? — Say  but  you  love  me  then. 

Theo.  What  proof  would  you  have  me  give  you? 
I  know  but  of  one  :  if  you  please,  I  am  willing  to  go 
off  with  yon. 

Mer.  Are  you? — Would  to  heaven  I  had  brought 
a  carriage ! 

Theo.  How  did  you  come  ? — Have  you  not  horses  ? 

Mer.  No  ;  there's  another  misfortune.  To  avoid 
suspicion,  there  being  but  one  little  public-house  in 
the  village,  I  despatched  my  servant  with  them, 
about  an  hour  ago,  to  wait  for  me  at  a  town 
twelve  miles  distant,  whither  I  pretended  to  go ; 
but,  alighting  a  mile  off,  I  equipp'd  myself  and 
came  back  as  you  see :  neither  can  we,  nearer  this 
town,  get  a  post-chaise. 

Theo.  You  say  you  have  made  a  confidant  of  the 
miller's  son: — return  to  your  place  of  rendezvous — 
My  father  has  been  asked  this  moment,  by  my  Lord 
Aimwortb,  who  is  in  the  garden,  to  take  a  walk 
with  him  down  to  the  mill :  they  will  go  before 
dinner;  and  it  shall  be  hardjf  I  cannot  contriVe  to 
be  one  of  the  company. 

Mer.  And  what  then? 

Theo.  Why,  in  the  meantime,  yon  may  devise 
some  method  to  carry  me  from  hence;  and  I'll  take 
care  you  shall  have  an  opportimity  of  communi- 
cating it  to  me. 

Mer.  Well,  but  dear  Theodosia — 

DUET. — Theodosia  anrf  Mervin. 
Hist,  hist!  I  hear  my  mother  call — 
Pruthee  be  gone  ; 
We  II  meet  anon :   - 


Catch  this  and  this — 

Blow  me  a  kiss. 
In  pledge-promis'd  truth,  that's  all. 
Farewell!- — and  yet  a  nwinent  stay  : 
Something  beside  I  had  to  say : 

Welt,  'tis  forgot ; 

No  matter  what — 

Love  grant  us  grace  ; 

The  mill's  the  place  : 
She  calls  again ;  I  must  away. 

(Theodosia  retires.) 

Fan.  Please  your  honour,  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
say  you  would  remember  my  fellow-travellers  for 
their  trouble  :  and  they  think  I  have  gotten  the  money. 

Mer.  Oh,  here ;  give  them  this.  (Gives  her 
money.)  And  for  you,  my  dear  little  pilot,  you  have 
brought  me  so  cleverly  through  my  business,  that 
I  must — 

Fan.  Oh,  lord!  your  honour — (Mervin  kisses 
her.)  Pray  don't — kiss  me  again. 

Mer.  Again  and  again. — There's  a  thought  come 
into  my  head.  Theodosia  wUI  certainly  have  no  ob- 
jection to  putting  on  the  dress  of  a  sister  of  mine. 
So,  and  so  only,  we  may  escape  to-night.  This 
girl,  for  a  little  money,  will  provide  us  with  neces- 
saiies.  (Aside.) 

Fan.  Dear  gracious !  I  warrant  you,  now,  I  am 
as  red  as  my  petticoat :  why  would  you  royaster 
and  touzle  one  so? — If  Ralph  was  to  see  you,  he'd 
be  as  jealous  as  the  vengeance. 

Mer.  Hang  Ralph !  Never  mind  him. — There's  a 
guinea  for  thee. 

Fan.  What,  a  golden  guinea? — 

Mer.  Yes  ;  and  if  thou  art  a  good  girl,  and  do  as 
I  desire  thee,  thou  shalt  have  twenty. 

Fa7i.  Ay,  liut  not  all  gold. 

Mer.  As  good  as  that  is. 

Fan.  Shali  I  though,  if  I  does  as  you  bids  me  ? 

Mer.  You  shall. 

Fan.  Precious  heart!  He's  a  sweet  gentleman — 
Icod,  I  have  a  great  mind — 

Mer.  What  art  thou  thinking  about? 

Fan,  Thinking,  your  honour? — Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mer.  Indeed  !  so  merry. 

Fan.  I  don't  know  what  I  am  thinking  about, 
not  I — Ha,  ha,  ha  !— Twenty  guineas  ! 

Mer.  I  tell  thee  thou  shalt  have  them. 

Fan.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mer.  By  heaven,  I  am  serious. 

Fan.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I — Why,  then,  I'll  do  whatever 
your  honour  pleases. 

Mer.  Stay  here  a  little,  to  see  that  all  keeps  quiet ; 
you'll  find  me  presently  at  the  mill,  where  we'll 
talk  further. 

AIR.— Mervin. 

Yes,  'tis  decreed,  thou  maid  divine, 
I  must,  I  ivill  possess  thee  : 
Oh,  what  delight,  within  my  arms  to  press  thee  I 
To  kiss,  and  call  thee  mine! 
Let  me  this  only  bliss  enjoy; 
That  ne'er  can  waste,  that  ne'er  can  eloy: 
All  other  pleasures  I  resign. 
Why  should  we  dally? 
Stand  shilli-shally? 
Let  fortune  smde  or  froion. 
Love  will  attend  us  ; 
Love  will  befriend  us  ; 
And  all  our  wishes  ci-oivn,  [Exit. 

Enter  Ralph. 

Fan.  What  a  dear,  kind  soul  he  is ! — Here  comes 
Ralph — I  can  tell  him,  unless  he  makes  me  his 
lawful  wife,  as  he  has  often  said  he  would,  the  devil 
a  word  more  shall  he  speak  to  me. 

Ralph.  So,  Fan,  where's  the  gentleman? 

Fan.  How  should  I  know  where  he  is?  What  do 
3'ou  ask  me  for? 

Ralph.  There's  no  harm  in  patting  a  civil  qoes- 
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tion,  be  there  ?  Wbj,  jou  look  as  cross  and  ill- 
natured — 

Fan.  Well,  mayhap  I  do :  and  mayhap  I  hare 
•wherewithal  for  it. 

Ralph,  Why,  has  the  gentleman  ofi'ered  any- 
thiog  uncivil?  Ecod,  I'll  try  a  bout  as  soon  as  look 
at  him. 

fan.  He  olTer ! — no ;  he's  a  gentleman  every  inch 
of  him :  but  you  are  sensible,  Ralph,  you  have  been 
promising  me,  a  great  while,  this,  and  that,  and 
t'other :  and,  when  all  comes  to  all,  I  don't  see  but 
you  are  like  the  rest  of  them. 

Ralph.  Why,  what  is  it  I  have  promised? 

Fan.  To  marry  me  in  the  church,  you  have  a 
hundred  times. 

Ralph.  Well,  and  mayhap  I  wUl,  if  you'll  have 
patience. 

Fan.  Patience  me  no  patience  ;  you  may  do  it 
now,  if  you  please. 

Ralph.  Well,  but  suppose  I  don't  please  ?  I  tell 
you.  Fan,  you're  a  fool,  and  want  to  quarrel  with 
your  bread  and  butter ;  I  have  had  anger  enow  from 
feyther  already  upon  your  account,  and  you  want 
me  to  come  by  more.  As  I  said,  if  you  have  pa- 
tience, mayhap  things  may  fall  out,  and  mayhap  not. 

Fan.  With  all  my  heart,  then ;  and  now  I  know 
your  mind,  you  may  go  hang  yourself. 

Ralph.  Ay,  ay? 

Fan.  Yes,  you  may — who  cares  for  you? 

Ralph.  Well,  and  who  cares  for  you,  an  you  go 
to  that] 

Fan.  A  menial  feller !  Go  mind  your  mill  and 
your  drudgery  ;  I  don't  think  you  worthy  to  wipe 
my  shoes — feller. 

Ralph.  Nay,  but,  Fan,  keep  a  civil  tongue  in 
your  head  :  ods  flesh !  I  would  fain  know  what  fly 
bites  all  of  a  sudden  now. 

Fan.  Marry  come  up  !  the  best  gentlemen's  sons 
in  the  country  have  made  me  proffers ;  and  if  one  is 
a  miss,  be  a  miss  to  a  gentleman,  I  say,  that  will 
give  one  fine  clothes,  and  take  one  to  see  the  shew, 
and  put  money  in  one's  pocket. 

Ralph.  Whu  whu' — (Fanny  hits  him  a  slap.) 
What's  that  for  ? 

Fan.  What  do  you  whistle  for  then  1  Do  you 
think  I  am  a  dog? 

Ralph.  Never  from  me,  Fan,  if  I  have  not  a  mind 
to  give  you,  with  this  switch  in  my  hand  here,  as 
good  a  lacing — 

Fan.  Touch  me,  if  you  dare ;  touch  me,  and  I'll 
swear  my  life  against  you. 

Ralph.  A  murrain !  with  her  d — d  little  fist  as 
hard  as  she  could  draw. 

Fan.  Well,  it's  good  enough  for  you:  I'm  not 
necessitated  to  take  up  with  the  inipudence  of  such 
a  low-liv'd  monkey  as  you  are.  A  gentleman's  my 
friend,  and  I  can  have  twenty  guineas  in  my  hand, 
all  as  good  as  this  is. 

Ralph.  Belike  from  this  Londoner,  ehl 

Fan.  Yes,  from  him  :  so  you  may  take  your  pro- 
mise of  marriage;  I  don't  value  it  that — {spits) 
and  if  you  speak  to  me,  I'll  slap  your  chaps  again. 

AIR.— Fanny. 

Lord,  sir,  you  seem  mighty  uneasy; 

But  I  the  refusal  can  bear : 
I  warrant,  I  shall  not  run  crazy. 

Nor  die  in  a  fit  of  despair. 
If  so  you  suppose,  you're  mistaken; 

~        '      '         le 


For,  sir,  for  to  let  you  to  know, 
I'm  not  such  a  maiden  forsaken. 
But  I  have  two  strings  to  my  bow. 


[Exit. 


Ralph.  Indeed !  Now  I'll  be  judg'd  by  any  soul 
living  in  the  world,  if  ever  there  was  a  viler  piece 
of  treachery  than  this  here !  a  couple  of  base,  de- 
ceitful— after  all  my  love  and  kindness  shewn.  Well, 
I'll  be  reveng'd;  see  an  I  bean't.  Master  Marvint, 
that's  his  name,  an  he  do  not  sham  it ;  he  has  come 


here  and  disguised  uuself ;  whereof  'tis  contrary  to 
law  so  to  do  :  besides,  I  do  partly  know  why  he  did 
it ;  and  I'll  fish  out  the  whole  conjuration,  and  go 
up  to  the  castle,  and  tell  every  syllable  :  a  sha'n't 
carry  a  wench  from  me,  were  he  twenty  times  the 
mon  he  is,  and  twenty  times  to  that  again;  and 
moreover  than  so,  the  first  time  I  meet  un,  I'll  knock 
un  down,  tho'f  'twas  before  my  lord  himself;  and  he 
may  capias  me  for  it  afterwards,  an  he  will. 

AIR. — Ralph. 
As  tliey  count  me  such  a  ninny, 
So  to  let  them  rule  the  roast; 
I'll  bet  any  one  a  guinea. 

They  have  scor'd  without  their  host, 
But  if  I  don't  shew  them,  in  lieu  of  it, 
A  trick  that's  fairly  worth  ttvo  of  it, 
Then  let  mepassfor  a  fool  and  an  ass. 

To  be  sure,  yon  sly  cajoler, 

Thought  the  work  as  good  as  done. 

When  he  found  the  little  stroller 
Was  so  easy  to  be  won  ; 

But  if  I  don't  shew  him,  in  lieu  of  it, 

A  trick  that's  fairly  worth  two  of  it. 
Then  let  me  pass  for  a  fool  and  an  ass.      \^Exit. 

Scene  III. — A  Room  in  the  mill. 
Enter  FAIRFIELD  and  GILES. 

Fair.  In  short,  farmer,  I  don't  know  what  to  say 
to  thee.  I  have  spoken  to  her  all  I  can  ;  but  I  think 
children  were  born  to  pull  the  grey  hairs  of  their 
parents  to  the  grave  with  sorrow. 

Giles.  Nay,  master  Fairfield,  don't  take  on  about 
it :  belike  Miss  Pat  has  another  love ;  and  if  so,  in 
heaven's  name  be't :  what's  one  man's  meat,  as  the 
saying  is,  is  another  man's  poison  ;  tho'f  some  might 
find  me  well  enough  to  their  fancy,  set  it  in  case  I 
don't  suit  her's,  why  there's  no  harm  done. 

Fair.  Well,  but,  neighbour,  I  have  put  that  to 
her ;  and  the  story  is,  she  has  no  inclination  to  marry 
any  one ;  all  she  desires  is,  to  stay  at  home  and  take 
care  of  me. 

Giles^  MasterFairfield — here's  towards  your  good 
health. 

Fair.  Thank  thee,  friend  Giles  ; — and  here's  to- 
wards thine:  I  promise  thee,  had  things  gone  as 
we  proposed,  thou  shouldst  have  had  one  half  of 
what  I  was  worth,  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 

Giles.  Why,  to  be  sure,  master  Fairfield,  I  am 
not  the  less  obligated  to  your  good  will ;  but  as  to 
that  matter,  had  I  married,  it  should  not  have  been 
for  the  lucre  of  gain  ;  but  if  I  do  like  a  girl,  do  you 
see,  I  do  like  her ;  ay,  and  I'll  take  her,  saving 
respect,  if  she  had  not  a  second  petticoat. 

Fair.  Well  said  :  where  love  is,  with  a  little  in- 
dustry, what  have  a  young  couple  to  be  afraid  of? 
And,  by  the  lord  Harry,  for  all  that's  past,  I  can- 
not help  thinking  we  shall  bring  our  matters  to 
bear  yet.  Young  women,  you  know,  friend  Giles — 

Giles.  Why,  that's  what  I  have  been  thinking 
with  myself,  master  Fairfield. 

Fair.  Come,  then,  mend  thy  draught.  Deuce 
take  me,  if  I  let  it  drop  so.  But,  in  any  case,  don't 
yon  go  to  make  yourself  uneasy. 

Giles.  Uneasy,  master  Faiifield?  what  good 
would  that  do  7 — For  sarten,  seeing  how  things 
were,  I  should  have  been  very  glad  liad  they  gone 
accordingly ;  but  if  tliey  change,  'tis  no  fault  of 
mine,  you  know. 

AIR.— Giles. 

Zooks !  why  should  I  sit  down  and  grieve  ? 

No  case  so  hard,  there  may'nt  be  had 
Some  med'cine  to  relieve. 

Here's  what  masters  all  disasters : 
With  a  cup  of  nut-brown  beer. 
Thus  my  drooping  thoughts  I  cheer : 
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Jf  one  pretty  damsel  fail  me, 
From  another  I  may  find 
Return  more  kind; 
What  a  murrain  then  should  ail  me? 
All  girls  are  not  of  a  mind. 

He's  a  child  that  whimpers  for  a  toy ; 

So  here's  to  thee,  honest  boy.  [_Exit. 

Enter  Lord  Aiwworth. 

Fair,  O  the  goodness,  his  lordship's  honour! 
You  are  come  into  a  litter'd  place,  my  noble  sir. 
The  arm-chair — will  it  please  your  honour  to  repose 
you  on  this,  till  a  better — 

Lord  A.  Thank  you,  miller,  there's  no  occasion 
for  either.  I  only  want  to  speak  a  few  words  to 
you,  and  have  company  waiting  for  me  without. 

Fair,  Without !  Won't  their  honours  favour  my 
poor  hovel  so  far — 

Lord  A,  No,  miller,  let  them  stay  where  they 
are. — I  find  you  are  about  marrying  your  daughter. 
I  know  the  great  regard  my  mother  had  for  her  ; 
and  am  satisfied  that  nothing  but  her  sudden  death 
could  have  prevented  her  leaving  her  a  handsome 
provision. 

Fair.  Dear,  my  lord,  your  noble  mother,  you  and 
all  your  family,  have  heaped  favours  on  favours 
on  my  poor  child. 

Lord  A.  Whatever  has  been  done  for  her  she  has 
fully  merited. 

Fair.  Why,  to  be  sure,  my  lord,  she  is  a  very 
good  girl. 

Lord  A.  Poor  old  man! — but  those  are  tears  of 
satisfaction.  Here,  master  Fairfield,  to  bring  matters 
to  a  short  conclusion,  here  is  a  bill  of  a  thousand 
pounds.  Portion  your  daughter  with  what  you 
think  convenient  of  it. 

Fair.  A  thousand  pounds,  my  lord !  Pray  excuse 
me  ;  excuse  me,  worthy  sir ;  too  much  has  been 
done  already,  and  we  have  no  pretensions — 

Lord  A,  I  insist  upon  your  taking  it.  Put  it  up, 
and  say  no  more. 

Fair.  Well,  my  lord,  if  it  must  be  so  :  but  in- 
deed, indeed — 

Lord  A.  In  this  I  only  fulfil  what  I  am  satisfied 
would  please  my  mother.  As  to  myself,  I  shall 
take  upon  me  all  the  expenses  of  Patty's  wedding, 
and  have  already  given  orders  about  it. 

Fair.  Alas!  sir,  you  are  too  good,  too  generous; 
but  I  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  profit  of  your 
kind  intentions,  xinless  yon  will  condescend  to 
speak  a  little  to  Patty. 

Lord. A.  How!  speak. 

Fair.  Why,  my  lord,  I  thought  we  had  pretty 
well  ordered  all  things  concerning  this  marriage ; 
but  all  on  a  sudden,  the  girl  has  taken  it  into  her 
head  not  to  have  the  farmer,  and  declares  she  will 
never  marry  at  all. — But  I  know,  my  lord,  she'll 
pay  great  respect  to  anything  you  say  ;  and  if  you'll 
but  lay  your  commands  on  her  to  marry  him,  I'm 
sure  she'll  do  it. 

Lord  A.  "VNTio  ?  I  lay  my  commands  on  her  1 

Fair.  Yes,  pray,  my  lord,  do  ;  I'll  send  her  in  to 
you,  and  I  humbly  beg  you  will  tell  her,  you  insist 
upon  it,  my  lord,  and  speak  a  little  angry  to  her. 

[Exit. 

Lord  A.  Master  Fairfield!  what  can  be  the 
meaning  of  this"! — Refuse  to  marry  the  farmer  ! 
How  !  why  ? — My  heart  is  thrown  in  an  agitation  ; 
while  every  step  I  take,  serves  but  to  lead  me  into 
new  perplexities. 

Enter  Patty. 

I  came  hither,  Patty,  in  consequence  of  our  con- 
versation this  morning,  to  render  your  change  of 
state  as  agreeable  and  happy  as  I  could  ;  but  your 
father  tells  me  you  have  fallen  out  with  the  farmer ; 
has  anything  happened  since  I  saw  you  last  to  alter 
your  good  opinion  of  him  ? 


Pat,  No,  my  lord,  I  am  in  the  same  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  farmer,  now,  as  I  always  was. 

Lord  A.  I  thought,  Patty,  you  loved  him ;  yea 
told  me — 

Pat.    My  lord  ! 

Lord  A.  Well,  no  matter.  It  seems  I  have 
been  mistaken  in  that  particular  ;  possibly  your 
afiections  are  engaged  elsewhere  :  let  me  but 
know  the  man  that  can  make  you  happy,  and  I 
swear — 

Pat.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  take  too  much  trou- 
ble upon  my  account. 

Lord  A.  Perhaps,  Patty,  you  love  somebody  so 
much  beneath  you,  you  are  ashamed  to  own  it; 
but  your  esteem  confers  a  value  wheresoever  it  is 
placed :  I  was  too  harsh  with  you  this  morning ; 
our  inclinations  are  not  in  our  own  power;  they 
master  the  wisest  of  us. 

Pat.  Pray,  pray,  my  lord,  talk  not  to  me  in  this 
style  ;  consider  me  as  one  destined  by  birth  and 
fortune  to  the  meanest  condition  and  offices.  Let 
me  conquer  a  heart,  where  pride  and  vanity  have 
usurped  an  improper  rule  ;  and  learn  to  know  my- 
self. 

Lord  A,  Or  possibly,  Patty,  you  love  some  one 
a«  much  above  you,  and  are  afraid  to  own  it ;  if  so, 
be  his  rank  what  it  will,  he  is  to  be  envied  ;  for  the 
love  of  a  woman  of  virtue,  beauty,  and  sentiment, 
does  honour  to  a  monarch. — What  means  that 
downcast  look,  those  tears,  those  blushes  1  Dare 
you  not  confide  in  me  ?  Do  you  think,  Patty,  you 
have  a  friend  in  the  world  would  sympathize  with 
you  more  sincerely  than  I  ? 

Pal.  What  shall  I  answer?  (Aside.)  No,  my 
lord  ;  you  have  ever  treated  me  with  a  kindness,  a 
generosity,  of  which  none  but  minds  like  yours  are 
capable :  you  have  been  my  instructor,  my  ad- 
viser, my  protector  ;  but,  my  lord,  you  have  been 
too  good  ;  when  our  superiors  forget  the  distance 
between  us,  we  are  sometimes  led  to  forget  it  too  ; 
had  you  been  less  condescending,  perhaps  I  had 
been  happier. 

Lord  A.  And  have  I,  Patty,  have  I  made  yon 
unhappy  ?  I,  who  would  sacrifice  my  own  felicity 
to  secure  your's  ? 

Pat.  I  beg  my  lord  j'ou  will  suffer  me  to  be 
gone  ;  only  believe  me  sensible  of  all  your  favours, 
though  unworthy  of  the  smallest. 

Lord  A.  How  unworthy?  You  merit  every 
thing ;  my  respect,  niy  esteem,  my  friendship, 
and  my  love !  Yes,  I  repeat,  I  avow  it ;  youi- 
beauty,  your  modesty,  your  understanding,  have 
made  a  conquest  of  my  heart.  But  what  a  world 
do  we  live  m  !  that,  while  I  own  this,  while  I  own 
a  passion  for  you,  founded  on  the  justest,  the  no- 
blest basis,  I  must  at  the  same  time  confess  the 
fear  of  that  world,  its  taunts,  its  reproaches. 

Pat.  Ah,  sir,  think  better  of  the  creature  yoa 
have  raised,  than  to  suppose  I  ever  entertained  a 
hope  tending  to  your  dishonour  :  would  that  be  a 
return  for  the  favours  I  have  received  ?  I  am  un- 
fortunate, my  lord,  but  not  criminal. 

Lord  A.  Patty,  we  are  both  unfortunate;  for 
my  own  part,  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  you,  or 
what  to  propose  to  myself. 

Pat.  "Then,  my  lord,  'tis  mine  to  act  as  I  ought; 
yet  while  I  am  honoured  with  a  place  in  your  es- 
teem, imagine  me  not  insensible  of  so  high  a  dis- 
tinction, or  capable  of  lightly  turning  my  thoughts 
towards  another 

Lord  A.  How  cruel  is  my  situation !  I  am  here, 
Patty,  to  command  yon  to  marry  the  man  who  has 
given  j'ou  so  much  uneasiness. 

Pat.  My  lord,  I  am  convinced  it  is  for  your  cre- 
dit and  my  safety  it  should  be  so  :  I  hope  I  have 
not  so  ill  profited  by  the  lessons  of  your  noble  mo- 
ther, but  I  shall  be  able  to  do  my  duty  wherever  I 
am  called  to  it ;  this  will  be  mv  first  support ;  time, 
not  reflection,  will  complete  the  work. 
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AIR. — Patty. 

Cease,  oh  !  cease  to  overwhelm  me 

With  excess  of  bounty  rare  ; 
What  am  I?  What  have  I,  tell  me. 

To  deserve  your  meanest  care  ? 
'Gainst  our  fate  in  vciin's  resistance. 

Let  me  then  no  grief  disclose  ; 
But,  resigned  at  humble  distance. 

Offer  vows  for  your  repose.  \_Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Sycamore,  Theodosia,  and 
Giles. 

Sir  H,  No  justice  of  peace,  no  bailififs,  no  head- 
borough? 

Lord  A.  What's  the  matter,  Sir  Harry  1 
.  Sir  H.  The  matter,  my  Jord  !  While  I  was  exa- 
mining the  construction  of  the  mill  without,  for  I 
have  some  small  notion  of  mechanics.  Miss  Syca- 
more had  like  to  have  been  run  away  with  by  a 
gipsey  man. 

Theo.  Dear  papa,  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  Did 
not  I  tell  you  it  was  at  my  own  desire  the  poor  fel- 
low went  to  show  me  the  canal? 

Sir  H,  Hold  your  tongue,  miss.  I  don't  know 
any  business  you  had  to  let  him  come  near  you  at 
all  :  we  have  stayed  so  long  too  ;  your  mamma 
gave  us  but  half  an  hour,  and  she'll  be  frightened 
out  of  her  wits  ;  she'll  think  some  accident  has 
happened  to  me. 

Lord  A.  I'll  wait  upon  you  when  you  please. 

Sir  H-  O  !  but  my  lord,  here's  a  poor  fellow  ;  it 
seems  his  mistress  has  conceived  some  disgust 
against  him  :  pray  has  her  father  spoke  to  you  to 
interpose  your  authority  in  his  behalf  ? 

Giles.  If  his  lordship's  honour  would  be  so  kind, 
I  would  acknowledge  the  favour  as  far  as  in  me  lay. 

Sir  H.  Let  me  speak  a  word  or  two  in  your 
lordship's  ear.     (Takes  Lord  Aimworth  aside.) 

Theo.  Well,  I  do  like  this  gipsey  scheme  prodi- 
giously, if  we  can  but  put  it  into  execution  as 
happily  as  we  have  contrived  it.    {Aside.) 

Re-enter  PATTY. 

So,  my  dear  Patty,  you  see  I  am  come  to  return 
your  visit  very  soon  ;  but  this  is  only  a  call  enpas- 
sant  ;  will  you  be  at  home  after  dinner  ? 

Pat.  Certainly,  madam,  whenever  you  conde- 
scend to  honour  me  so  far  ;  but  it  is  what  I  cannot 
expect. 

Theo.  O  fie,  why  nof? 

Giles.  Your  servant,  Miss  Patty. 

Pat.  Farmer,  your  servant. 

Sir  H.  Here,  you  goodman  delver,  I  have  done 
your  business  :  my  lord  has  spoke,  and  your  for- 
tune's made  ;  a  thousand  pounds  at  present,  and 
better  things  to  come  ;  his  lordship  says  he  will  be 
your  friend. 

Giles.  I  do  hope,  then.  Miss  Pat  will  make  all  up. 

Sir  H.  Miss  Pat  make  up !  stand  out  of  the  way, 
I'll  make  it  up . 

QUINTETTO.— Sir  Harry  Sycamore,   Lord 
Aimworth,  Patty,  Giles,  ant?  Theodosia. 

Sir  H.       The  quarrels  of  lovers,  adds  me !  they're  a 
jest ; 

Come  hither,  you  blockhead,  come  hither  ; 

So  now  let  us  leave  them  together. 
Lord  A.  Farewell,  then  ! 
Pat.  For  ever ! 

I  vow  and  protest, 

'  Twos  kind  of  his  honour. 

To  gain  thus  upon  her ; 

We're  so  much  beholden  it  can't  be  exprest. 
Theo.       J  feel  something  here, 

'Twixt  hoping  and  fear : 

Haste,  haste,  friendly  night, 

To  f  heller  our  flight 


AU. 


A    thousand  distractions  are  rending  my 

breast. 
Oh  mercy! 

Oh  dear ! 
Why,  miss,  will  you  mind  when  you're  spoke 

to,  or  not  ? 
Must  I  stand  in  waiting, 
While  you're  here  a  prating  ? 

May  ev' ry  felicity  fall  to  your  lot. 

She  courtsies! — Look  there. 

What  a  shape,  what  an  air! 

How  happy!  how  tvretched!  how  tir'damliX 

Your  lordship's    obedient;   your    servant,\ 

rtnn/i  hiio  V  T^lvotmf     ' 


good  bye. 


\_Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 


Scene  I. — The  Portico  to  Lord  Aimworth' s  house. 

Enter  Lord  Aimworth,  Sir  Harry,  and 
Lady  Sycamore. 

Lady  S.  A  wretch !  a  vile  inconsiderate  wretch  ! 
coming  of  such  a  race  as  mine,  and  having  an  ex- 
ample like  me  before  her  ! 

Lord  A.  I  beg,  madam,  you  will  not  disquiet 
yourself:  you  are  told  here,  that  a  gentleman  lately 
arrived  from  London  has  been  about  the  place  to- 
day ;  that  he  has  disguised  himself  like  a  gipsey, 
come  hither,  and  had  some  conversation  with  your 
daughter;  yon  are  even  told,  that  there  is  a  design 
formed  for  their  going  off  together;  but  possibly 
there  may  be  a  mistake  in  this. 

Sir  H.  Ay,  but,  my  lord,  the  lad  tells  us  the  gen- 
tleman's name ;  we  have  seen  the  gipsies,  and  we 
know  she  has  had  a  hankering — 

Lady  S.  Sir  Harry,  my  dear,  why  will  you  put 
in  your  word,  when  j'ou  hear  others  speaking  ?  I 
protest,  my  lord,  I'm  in  such  confusion,  I  know 
not  what  to  say ;  I  can  hardly  support  myself. 

Lord  A.  This  gentleman,  it  seems,  is  at  a  little 
inn  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

Sir  H.  I  wish  it  was  possible  to  have  a  file  of 
musqueteers,  my  lord  ;  I  could  head  them  myself, 
being  in  the  militia ;  and  we  could  go  and  seize  him 
directly. 

Lord  A .  Softly,  my  dear  sir  ;  let  us  proceed  with 
a  little  less  violence  in  this  matter,  I  beseech  you. 
We  should  first  see  the  young  lady.  Where  is 
Miss  Sycamore,  madam  ? 

Lady  S.  Really,  my  lord,  I  don't  know  ;  I  saw 
her  go  into  the  garden  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ago,  from  our  chamber  window. 

Sir  H.  Into  the  garden  !  perhaps  she  has  got  an 
inkling  of  our  being  informed  of  this  affair,  and  is 
gone  to  throw  herself  into  the  pond.  Despair,  my 
lord,  makes  girls  do  tenible  things.  'Twas  but 
the  Wednesday  before  we  left  London,  that  I  saw, 
taken  out  of  Rosamond's-pond,  in  St.  James's  Park, 
as  likely  a  young  woman  as  ever  you  would  desire 
to  set  your  eyes  on,  in  a  new  callimancoe  petticoat, 
and  a  pair  of  silver  buckles  in  her  shoes. 

Lord.  A.  I  hope  there  is  no  danger  of  any  such 
fatal  accident  happening  at  present  ;  but  will  you 
oblige  me.  Sir  Harry  1 

Sir  H.  Surely,  my  lord. 

Lord  A.  Will  you  commit  the  whole  direction 
of  this  afl'air  to  my  prudence  1 

Sir  H.  My  dear,  you  hear  what  his  lordship  says. 

Lady  S.  Indeed;  my  Lord,  I  am  so  much 
ashamed,  I  don't  know  what  to  answer  ;  the  fault 
of  my  daughter — 

Lord  A.  Don't  mention  it,  madam  ;  the  fault  has 
been  mine,  who  have  been  innocently  the  occasion 
of  a  young  lady's  transgressing  a  point  of  duty  and 
decorum,  which  otherwise  she  would  never  have 
violated.  But  if  you  and  Sir  Harry  will  walk  in 
and  repose  yourselves,  I  hope  to  settle  everything 
to  the  general  satisfaction. 

Lady  S.  Come  in,  Sir  Harry»  [Exit. 


Scene  2.] 
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Lord.  A.  I  am  sure;  ray  good  friend,  had  I 
known  tbat  I  was  doing  a  violence  to  Miss  Syca- 
more's inclinations,  in  the  happiness  that  I  proposed 
to  myself— 

fiiir  H.  My  lord,  'tis  all  a  case  ;  my  gprandfather, 
by  his  mother's  side,  was  a  very  sensible  man  ;  he 
was  elected  knight  of  the  shire  in  five  successive 
parliaments,  and  died  high  sheriff'  of  his  county  ; 
a  man  of  fine  parts,  fine  tsJents,  and  one  of  the  most 
curiousest  dockers  of  horses  in  all  England,  (but 
that  he  did  only  now  and  then  for  his  amusement), 
and  he  used  to  say,  my  lord,  that  the  female  sex 
were  good  for  nothing  but  to  bring  forth  children 
and  breed  disturbances. 

Lord  H.  The  ladies  were  very  little  obliged  to 
your  ancestor,  Sir  Harry  ;  but  for  my  part,  I  have 
a  more  favourable  opinion— 

Lady  S.  (  Within.ySw  Harry  !  Sir  Harry ! 

Sir  H.  You  are  in  the  wrong,  ray  lord ;  with 
submission,  you  are  really  in  the  wrong.         [Exit, 

Enter  Fairfield. 

Lord  A.  How  now,  master  Fairfield,  what  brings 
you  here  1 

Fair.  I  am  come,  my  lord,  to  thank  you  for 
your  bounty  to  me  and  my  daughter  this  morning, 
and  most  humbly  to  entreat  your  lordship  to  re- 
ceive it  at  our  hands  again. 

Lord  A.  Ay!  why,  what's  the  matter  1 

Eair.  I  don't  know,  my  lord  :  it  seems  your  ge- 
nerosity to  my  poor  girl  has  been  noised  about  the 
neighbourhood;  and  some  evil-minded  people  have 
put  it  into  the  young  man's  head  that  was  to 
marry  her,  that  you  never  would  have  made  her  a 
present  so  much  above  her  deserts  and  expectations, 
if  it  had  not  been  upon  some  naughty  account : 
now,  my  lord,  I  am  a  poor  man,  'tis  true,  and  a 
mean  one ;  but  I  and  my  father,  and  my  father's 
father,  have  lived  tenants  upon  your  lordship's 
estate,  where  we  have  always  been  known  for  ho- 
nest men  ;  and  it  shall  never  be  said  that  Fairfield 
the  miller,  became  rich  in  his  old  days,  by  the 
wages  of  his  child's  shame. 

Lord  A.  What  then,  master  Fairfield,  do  you 
believe — • 

Fair.  No,  my  lord,  no;  heaven  forbid  ;  but  when 
I  consider  the  sum,  it  is  too  much  for  us  ;  it  is  in- 
deed, my  lord,  and  enough  to  make  bad  folks  talk  ; 
besides,  my  poor  girl  is  greatly  altered  ;  she  used 
to  be  the  life  of  every  place  she  came  into  ;  but 
since  her  being  at  home,  I  have  seen  nothing  from 
her  but  sadness  and  watery  eyes. 

Lord  A .  The  farmer  then  refuses  to  marry  Patty, 
notwithstanding  their  late  reconciliation  ? 

Fair.  Yes,  my  lord,  he  ^oes  indeed:  and  has 
made  a  wicked  noise,  and  used  us  in  a  very  base 
manner ;  I  did  not  think  farmer  Giles  would  have 
been  so  ready  to  believe  such  a  thing  of  us. 

Lord  A.  Well,  master  Fairfield,  I  will  not  press 
on  you  a  donation,  the  rejection  of  which  does  you 
80  much  credit ;  you  may  take  my  word,  however, 
that  your  fears  upon  this  occasion  are  entirely 
groundless ;  but  this  is  not  enough  ;  as  I  have  been 
the  means  of  losing  your  daughter  one  husband,  it 
is  but  just  I  should  get  her  another  ;  and' since  the 
farmer  is  so  scrupulous,  there  is  a  young  man  in 
the  house  here,  whom  I  have  some  influence  over, 
and  I  dare  say  he  will  be  less  squeamish. 

Fair.  To  be  sure,  ray  lord,  you  have,  in  all  ho- 
nest ways,  a  right  to  dispose  of  me  and  mine  as 
you  think  proper. 

Lord  A.  Go  then  immediately,  and  bring  Patty 
hither ;  I  shall  not  be  easy  till  I  have  given  you 
entire  satisfaction.  But,  stay  and  take  a  letter, 
which  I  am  stepping  into  my  study  to  write  ;  I'll 
order  a  chaise  to  be  got  ready,  that  you  may  go 
back  and  forward  with  greater  expedilion. 

[Exit  Fairfield. 


AIR.— Lord  Aimworth. 

Let  me  fly.  Hence,  tyrant  fashion  t 
Teach  to  servile  minds  your  taw  ; 

Curb  in  them  each  gen' roiis  passion, 
Ev'ry  motion  keep  in  awe. 

Shall  I,  in  thy  trammels  going. 

Quit  the  idol  of  my  heart ; 
While  it  beats,  all  fervent,  glowing? 

With  my  life  Fll  sooner  part.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — A  Village.    Enter  R\l?h,  Fanny 
following. 

Fan.  Ralph,  Ralph! 

Ralph.  What  do  you  want  with  me,  eh? 

Fan.  Lord,  I  never  knowed  such  a  man  as  yon 
are,  since  I  com'd  into  the  world ;  a  body  can't 
speak  to  you,  but  you  falls  straigbtways  into  a 
passion:  I  followed  you  up  from  the  house,  only 
you  run  so,  there  was  no  such  a  thing  as  overtak- 
ing you,  and  I  have  been  waiting  there  at  the  back 
door  ever  so  long. 

Ralph.  Well,  and  now  you  may  go  and  wait  at 
the  fore  door,  if  you  like  it ;  but  I  forewarn  you  and 
your  gang  not  to  keep  lurking  about  our  mill  any 
longer,  for  if  you  do,  I'll  send  the  constable  after 
you,  and  have  you,  every  mother's  skin,  clapt  into 
the  county  gaol ;  you  are  such  a  pack  of  thieves, 
one  can't  hang  so  much  as  a  rag  to  dry  for  you.  It 
was  but  the  other  day  that  a  couple  of  them  came 
into  our  kitchen  to  beg  a  handful  of  dirty  flour,  to 
make  them  cakes,  and  before  the  wench  could  turn 
about,  they  had  whipped  ofl"  three  brass  candlesticks 
and  a  pot-lid. 

Fan.  Well,  sure  it  was  not  I. 

Ralph.  Then  you  know,  that  old  rascal  that  yoa 
call  father,  the  last  time  I  catch'd  him  laying  snares 
for  the  hares,  I  told  him  I'd  inform  the  gamekeeper, 
and  I'll  expose  all 

Fan.  Ah,  dear  Ralph,  don't  be  angry  with  me. 

Ralph.  Yes,  I  will  be  angry  with  you.  What  do 
you  come  nigh  me  for  1  You  sha'nt  touch  me  : 
There's  the  skirt  of  my  coat,  and  if  you  do  but  lay 
a  finger  on  it,  my  lord's  bailiff"  is  here  in  the  court, 
and  I'll  call  and  give  you  to  him.  [knees. 

Fan.  If  3'ou'll  forgive  me,  I'll  go  down  on  my 

Ralph.  1  tell  you  I  won't  ;  no,  no,  follow  your 
gentleman,  or  go  live  upon  your  old  fare,  crows 
and  polecats,  and  sheep  that  die  of  the  rot ;  pick 
the  dead  fowl  oft"  the  dunghills,  and  quench  your 
thirst  in  the  next  ditch,  'tis  the  fittest  liquor  to  wash 
down  such  dainties  ;  skulking  about  from  barn  to 
barn,  and  lying  upon  wet  straw,  on  commons  and 
in  green  lanes ;  go  and  be  whipt  from  parish  to  pa- 
rish, as  you  used  to  be. 

Fan.  How  can  you  talk  so  unkind? 

Ralph.  And  see  whether  you  will  get  what  will 
keep  you  as  I  did,  by  telling  of  fortunes,  and  com- 
ing with  pillows  under  your  apron,  among  the 
young  farmers' wives,  to  make  'em  believe  you  are  a 
breeding,  with  '  The  Lord  Almighty  bless  you,  sweet 
mistress,  you  cannot  tell  how  soon  it  may  be  your 
own  case.'  You  know  I  am  acquainted  with  all 
your  tricks ;  and  how  you  turn  up  the  whites  of 
your  eyes,  pretending  you  were  struck  blind  by 
thunder  and  lightning. 

Fan.  Pray  don't  be  angry,  Ralph. 

Ralph.  Yes,  but  I  will  though  ;  spread  your  cob- 
webs to  catch  flies ;  I  am  an  old  wasp,  and  don't 
value  them  a  button. 

AIR.— Ralph. 
When  yon  meet  a  tender  creature, 
Neat  in  limb  and  fair  in  feature; 
Full  ofkindtiess  and  good  nature, 
Prove  as  kind  again  to  she; 
Happy  mortal  to  possess  her. 
In  your  bosom  warm  and  press  her, 
Morning,  noon,  and  night,  caress  her. 
And  be  fond  as  fond  can  be. 
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But  if  one  you  meet  that's  f toward, 
Saucy,  jilting,  and  untoward, 
Should  you  act  the  whining  coward, 

'Tis  to  mend  her  ne'er  the  wit: 
Ifothing's  tough  enough  to  bind  her  J 
Then  agog  when  once  you  find  her. 
Let  her  go,  and  never  mind  her ; 

Heart  alive,  you're  fairly  quit.  j[_Exit. 

Fan,  I  wish  I  had  a  draught  of  water.  I  don't 
know  what's  come  over  me ;  I  have  no  more 
strength  than  a  babe ;  a  straw  would  fling  me 
down. — ^He  has  a  heart  as  hard  as  any  parish 
officer !  I  don't  doubt  now  but  he  would  stand  by 
and  see  me  whipped  himself;  and  we  shall  all  be 
whipped,  and  all  through  my  means ! — The  devil  run 
away  with  the  gentleman,  and  his  twenty  guineas 
too,  for  leading  me  astray !  If  I  had  known  Ralph 
would  have  taken  it  so,  I  would  have  hanged  my- 
self before  I  would  have  said  a  word  ;  but  I  thought 
he  had  no  more  gall  than  a  pigeon. 

AIR.— Fanny. 

O I  what  a  simpleton  was  I, 

To  make  my  bed  at  such  a  rate  ! 
Now  lay  thee  down,  vain  fool,  and  cry, 

Thy  true  love  seeks  anotlier  mate. 

No  tears,  alack  ! 

Will  call  him  back, 
No  tender  words  his  heart  allure ; 

I  could  bite 

My  tongue  through  spite. 
Some  plague  bewitch' d  me,  that's  for  sure.  [Exit, 

Scene  III. — A  Room  in  Fairfield's  house. 
Enter  GlLEi ,  followed  by  Patty  and  Theodosia. 

Giles,  Why,  what  the  plague's  the  matter  with 
you"?  What  do  you  scold  at  me  for  1  I  am  sure 
I  did  not  say  an  uncivil  word  as  I  know  of!  I'll 
be  judg'd  by  the  young  lady,  if  I  did. 

Pat.  'Tis  very  well,  farmer  ;  all  I  desire  is,  that 
yon  will  leave  the  house  ;  yon  see  my  father  is  not 
at  home  at  present ;  when  he  is,  if  yon  have  any- 
thing to  say,  you  know  where  to  come. 

Giles.  Enough  said  ;  I  don't  want  to  stay  in  the 
house,  not  I ;  and  I  don't  much  care  if  I  had  never 
come  into  it. 

Theo.  For  shame,  farmer  !  Down  on  your  knees, 
and  beg  miss  Fairfield's  pardon  for  the  outrage  you 
have  been  guilty  of. 

Giles.  Beg  pardon,  miss  1  for  what  ?  Icod,  that's 
well  enough  ;  why  I  am  my  ovra  master,  beant  I"? 
If  I  have  no  mind  to  marry,  there's  no  harm  in 
that,  I  hope :  'tis  only  changing  hands.  This 
morning  she  would  not  have  me,  and  now  I  won't 
have  she. 

Pat.  Have  you !  Heavens  and  earth !  I  would 
prefer  a  state  of  beggary  a  thousand  times  beyond 
anything  I  could  enjoy  with  you  ;  and  be  assured, 
if  ever  I  was  seemingly  consenting  to  such  a  sacri- 
fice, nothing  should  have  compelled  me  to  it  but 
the  cruelty  of  my  situation. 

Giles.  6  [  as  for  that,  I  believes  you ;  but  you 
see  the  gudgeon  would  not  bite,  as  I  told  you  a  bit 
agone,  you  know  ;  we  farmers  never  love  to  reap 
what  we  don't  sow. 

Pat.  You  brutish  fellow,  how  dare  you  talk — 

Giles.  So,  now  she's  in  her  tantrums  again,  and 
all  for  no  manner  of  yearthly  thing. 

Pat.  But  be  assured,  my  lord  will  punish  you 
severely  for  daring  to  make  free  with  his  name. 

Giles.  Who  made  free  with  it?  Did  I  ever 
•  mention  my  lord'?    'Tis  a  cursed  lie. 

Theo.  Bless  me,  farmer  ! 

Giles.  Why  it  is,  miss;  and  I'll  make  her  prove 
her  words. — Then  what  does  she  mean  by  being 
punished  1  I  am  not  afraid  of  nobody,  nor  behold- 
ing to  nobody,  that  I  know  of;  while  I  pays  my 


rent,  my  money,  I  believe,  is  as  good  as  another's : 
'egad,  if  it  goes  there,  I  think  there  be  those  de- 
serve to  be  punished  more  than  I. 

Pat,  Was  there  ever  so  unfortunate  a  creature, 
pursued  as  I  am  by  distresses  and  vexations  ! 

Theo,  My  dear  Patty !  See,  fanner,  you  have 
thrown  her  into  tears. 

Giles.  Why  then  let  her  cry.  [^*«'J 

Theo.  Pray  be  comforted. 

AIR. — Patty. 

Oh  leave  me  in  pity!     The  falsehood  I  scorn; 

For  slander  the  bosom  untainted  defies  ; 
But  rudeness  and  insult  are  not  to  be  borne. 

Though  offer' d  by  wretches  we've  sense  to  despise. 
[Exit  Theodosia. 

Of  woman  defenceless  how  cruel  the  fate  ! 

Pass  ever  so  cautious,  so  blameless  her  way  ; 
Ill-nature  and  envy  lurk  always  in  wait, 

And  innocence  falls  to  their  fury  a  prey.       [Exit. 

Re-enter  Treodosix,  with  Mervin. 

Theo.  You  are  a  pretty  gentleman,  are  not  you, 
to  suffer  a  lady  to  be  at  a  rendezvous  before  you  ? 

Mer,  Difficulties,  my  dear,  and  dangers.  None 
of  the  company  had  two  suits  of  apparel ;  so  I  was 
obliged  to  purchase  a  rag  of  one,  and  a  tatter  from 
another,  at  the  expense  of  ten  times  the  sum  they 
would  fetch  at  the  paper-mill. 

Theo.  Well,  where  are  they  ? 

Mer,  Here,  in  this  bundle  J  and  though  I  say  it, 
a  very  decent  habiliment,  if  you  have  art  enough 
to  stick  the  parts  together :  I've  been  watching  till 
the  coast  was  clear  to  bring  them  to  you. 

Theo,  Let  me  see.  I'll  slip  into  this  closet  and 
equip  myself.  All  here  is  in  such  confusion,  there 
will  no  notice  be  taken. 

Mer,  Do  so ;  I'll  take  care  nobody  shall  inter- 
rupt yon  in  the  progress  of  your  metamorphosis  ; 
(^she  goes  in) — and  if  you  are  not  tedious,  we  may 
walk  off  without  being  seen  by  any  one. 

Theo,  (  Within,)  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !— What  a  con- 
course of  atoms  are  here  !  though,  as  I  live,  they 
are  a  great  deal  better  than  I  expected. 

Mer,  Well,  pray  make  haste  ;  and  don't  imagine 
yourself  at  your  toilette  now,  where  mode  prescribes 
two  hours  for  what  reason  would  scarce  allow  three 
minutes. 

Theo.  Have  patience ;  the  outward  garment  is 
on  already ;  and  I'll  assure  you  a  very  good  stuff, 
only  a  little  the  worse  for  the  mending. 

Mer.  Imagine  it  embroidery,  and  consider  it  is 
your  wedding-suit. — Come,  how  far  have  you  got? 

Theo.  Stay !  you  don't  consider  there's  some 
contrivance  necessary. — Here  goes  the  apron, 
flounced  and  furbelow'd  with  a  witness.  Alas! 
alas!  it  has  no  strings!  what  shall  I  do?  Come, 
no  matter ;  a  couple  of  pins  will  serve.  And  now 
the  cap — oh,  mercy !  here's  a  hole  in  the  crown 
of  it  large  enough  to  thrust  my  head  through. 

Mer,  That  you'll  hide  with  your  straw  hat ;  or 
if  you  should  not — What !  not  ready  yet  ? 

Theo,  One  minute  more.  Yes,  now  the  work's 
accomplish'd.  (<SAe  comes  out  of  the  closet  disguised.) 

Re-enter  Giles  with  Fairfield. 

Mer.  Plague !  here's  somebody  coming.  (^Retires 
with  Theodosia.) 

Fair.  As  to  the  past,  farmer,  'tis  past ;  I  bear  no 
malice  for  anything  thou  hast  said. 

Giles.  Why,  master  Fairfield,  you  do  know  I 
had  a  great  regard  for  Miss  Patty  ;  but  when  I  came 
to  consider  all  in  all,  I  finds  as  how  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  change  my  condition  yet  awhile. 

Fair.  Friend  Giles,  thou  art  in  the  right ;  mar- 
riage is  a  serious  point,  and  can't  be  considered 
too  warily. — Ha!  who  have  we  here? — Shall  I 
never  keep  my  house  clear  of  these  vermin  ? — Look 
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to  the  goods  there,  and  give  me  a  horsewhip.  By 
the  lord  Harry,  I'll  make  an  example.  Come  here, 
lady  Lightfiugers,  let  me  see  what  thou  hast  stolen. 

Mer.  Hold,  miller,  hold. 

Fair.  O  gracious  goodness !  sure  I  know  this 
face.  Miss!  Young  madam  Sycamore !  Mercy 
heart,  here's  a  disguise  ! 

Theo,  Discover'd! 

Mer.  Miller,  let  me  speak  to  you. 

Theo.  What  ill  fortune  is  this  ! 

Giles.  Ill  fortune,  miss !  I  think  there  be  no- 
thing but  crosses  and  misfortunes  of  one  kind  or 
other. 

Fair.  Money  to  me,  sir  !  not  for  the  world  ;  you 
want  no  friends  but  what  you  have  already.  Lack- 
a-day,  lack-a-day,  see  how  luckily  I  came  in ;  I 
believe  you  are  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  am 
charged  to  give  this,  on  the  part  of  my  Lord  Aim- 
worth.  Bless  you,  dear  sir,  go  up  to  his  honour 
with  my  young  lady  ;  there  is  a  chaise  waiting  at 
the  door  to  carry  you :  I  and  my  daughter  will  take 
another  way.  [Exit. 

Mer.  Pr  ythee  read  this  letter,  and  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  it. 

Theo.  Heavens !  'tis  a  letter  from  Lord  Aimworth ! 
We  are  betrayed. 

Mer.  By  what  means  I  know  not. 

Theo.  I  am  so  frightened  and  flurried,  that  I 
have  scarce  strength  enough  to  read  it.      (Reads.) 

Sir. — It  is  with  the  greatest  concern  I  find  that  I 
have  been  unhappily  the  occasion  of  giving  some  un- 
easiness to  you  and  Miss  Sycamore  ^  be  assured,  had 
J  been  apprised  of  your  prior  pretensions,  and  the 
young  lady  s  disposition  in  your  favour,  I  should  have 
been  the  last  person  to  interrupt  your  felicity.  I  beg, 
sir,  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  come  up  to  my  house, 
where  I  have  already  so  far  settled  matters,  as  to  be 
able  to  assure  you,  that  everythiru/  will  go  entirely 
to  your  satisfaction. 

Mer.  Well !  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?— Shall 
we  go  to  the  castle? 

Theo.  By  all  means  :  and  in  this  very  trim ;  to 
show  what  we  are  capable  of  doing,  if  my  father 
and  mother  had  not  come  to  reason. 

[Exeunt  Mervin  and  Theodosia. 

Giles.  So,  there  goes  a  couple  !  Icod,  I  believe 
old  Nick  has  got  among  the  people  in  these  parts. 
This  is  as  queer  a  thing  as  ever  I  heard  of.  Master 
Fairlield  and  miss  Patty,  it  seems,  are  gone  to  the 
castle  too  ;  where,  by  what  I  lams  from  Ralph  in 
the  mill,  my  lord  has  promised  to  get  her  a  husband 
among  the  servants.  Now  set  in  case  the  wind 
sets  in  that  corner,  I  have  been  thinking  with  my- 
self who  the  plague  it  can  be  :  there  are  no  unmar- 
ried men  in  the  family,  that  I  do  know  of,  except- 
ing little  Bob,  the  postillion,  and  master  Jonathan, 
the  butler,  and  he  s  a  matter  of  sixty  or  seventy 
years  old.  I'll  be  shot  if  it  beant  little  Bob. — 
Icod,  I'll  take  the  way  to  the  castle  as  well  as  the 
rest;  for  I'd  fain  see  how  the  nail  do  drive.  It  is 
well  I  had  wit  enough  to  discern  things,  and  a 
friend  to  advise  with,  or  else  she  would  have  fallen 
to  my  lot. — But  I  have  got  a  surfeit  of  going  a 
courting ;  and  burn  me  if  I  won't  live  a  bachelor  ; 
for  when  all  comes  to  all,  I  see  nothing  but  ill  blood 
and  quarrels  among  folk  when  they  are  married. 

AIR. — Giles. 

Then  hey  for  afrolicksome  life  ? 
ril  ramble  where  pleasures  are  rife  ; 

Strike  up  with  the  free-hearted  lasses. 
And  never  think  more  of  a  wife. 

Plague  on  it,  men  are  but  asses. 
To  run  after  noise  and  strife. 
Had  we  been  together  buckl'd; 

'Twould  have  proved  a  fine  affair  ; 
Dogs  would  have  bark'd  at  the  cuckold; 

And  boys, pointing,  cryd — Look  there  I  [Exit. 


Scene  IV. — A  grand  Apartment  in  Lord  Aimworth' s 
house,  opening  to  a  view  of  the  garden. 

Enter   Lord  Aimworth,  Fairfield,    Patty, 
and  Ralph. 

Lord  A.  Thus,  master  Fairfield,  I  hope  I  have 
fully  satisfied  you  with  regard  to  the  falsity  of 
the  imputation  thrown  upon  your  daughter  and 
me. 

Fair.  My  lord,  I  am  very  well  content ;  pray  do 
not  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  saying  any  more. 

Ralph.  No,  my  lord,  you  need  not  say  any  more. 

Fair.  Hold  your  tongue,  sirrah. 

Lord  A.  I  am  sorry,  Patty,  yon  have  had  this 
mortification. 

Pat.  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,  you  have  been  trou- 
bled about  it. 

Fair.  Well,  come,  children,  we  will  not  take  up 
his  honour's  time  any  longer ;  let  us  be  going  to- 
wards home.  Heaven  prosjjer  your  lordship  ;  tiie 
prayers  of  me  and  my  family  shall  always  attend 
you. 

Lord  A.  Miller,  come  back.     Patty,  stay. 

Fair,  Has  your  lordship  anything  further  to 
command  us  ? 

Lord  A.  Why  yes,  master  Fairfield;  I  have  a 
word  or  two  still  to  say  to  you  :— in  short,  though 
you  are  satisfied  in  this  aft"air,  I  am  not ;  and  you 
seem  to  forget  the  promise  I  made  you,  that,  since 
I  had  been  the  means  of  losing  your  daughter  one 
husband,  I  would  find  her  another. 

Fair.  Your  honour  is  to  do  as  you  please. 

Lord  A.  What  say  jou,  Patty?  will  you  accept 
of  a  husband  of  my  choosing? 

Pat.  My  lord,  I  have  no  determination  ;  you  are 
the  best  judge  how  I  ought  to  act ;  whatever  yoa 
command,  I  shall  obey. 

Lord  A.  Then,  Patty,  there  is  but  one  person  I 
can  offer  yon  ;  and  I  wish,  for  your  sake,  he  was 
more  deserving  :  take  me. 

Pat.  Sir! 

Lord  A .  From  this  moment  our  interests  are  one, 
as  our  hearts ;  and  no  earthly  power  shall  ever 
divide  us. 

Fair.  O  the  gracious  !  Patty — my  lord — did  I 
hear  right  1 — You,  sir,  you  marry  a  child  of  mine  ! 

Lord  A.  Yes,  my  honest  old  man :  in  me  you  be- 
hold the  husband  designed  for  your  daughter  ;  and 
I  am  happy,  that  by  standing  in  the  place  of  fortune, 
who  has  alone  been  wanting  to  her,  I  shall  be  able 
to  set  her  merit  in  a  light  where  its  lustre  will  be 
rendered  conspicuous. 

Fair.  But  good,  noble  sir,  pray  consider  ;  don't 
go  to  put  upon  a  silly  old  man :  my  daughter  is 
unworthy.     Patty,  child,  why  don't  you  speak? 

Pat.  What  can  I  say,  father "?  what  answer  to 
such  unlook'd  for,  such  unmerited,  such  unbounded 
generosity  1 

Ralph.  Down  on  your  knees,  and  fall  a  crying. — 
(Ralph  is  checked  by  Fairfield,  and  they  go  up  the 
stage.) 

Pat.  Yes,  sir,  as  my  father  says,  consider — yonr 
noble  friends,  your  relations — it  must  not,  cannot 
be- 

Lord  A.  It  must  and  shall.  Friends!  relations! 
from  henceforth  I  have  none,  that  will  not  acknow- 
ledge you ;  and  I  am  sure,  when  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  your  perfections,  they  will  rather 
admire  the  justice  of  my  choice,  than  wonder  at  its 
singularity. 

DUET. — Lord  Aimworth  and  Patty. 

Lord  A.  My  life,  my  joy,  my  blessing. 
In  thee  each  grace  possessing. 
All  must  my  choice  approve. 

Pat.         To  you  my  all  is  owing  ; 

O !  take  a  heart,  overflowing 
With  gratitude  and  love. 
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[Act  III. 


Lord  A.  Thus  enfolding, 

Thus  beholding, 

Both.  One  to  my  soul  so  dear  ; 

Can  there  be  pleasure  greater  ? 
Can  there  be  bliss  completer  ? 
'Tis  too  much  to  bear. 

Enter  SIR  Harry,  Lady  Sycamore,  Theodosia, 
ondMERViN. 

Sir  H.  Well,  we  have  followed  yoar  lordship's 
counsel,  and  made  the  best  of  a  bad  market.  So, 
nijlord,  please  to  know  our  son-in-law  that  is  to  be. 

Lord  A.  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour.  I 
wish  you  joy,  sir,  with  all  my  heart. — And  now, 
Sir  Harry,  give  me  leave  to  introduce  to  you  a  new 
relation  of  mine:  this,  sir,  is  shortly  to  be  my 
wife. 

Sir  H.  My  lord ! 

Lady  S.  Your  lordship's  wife? 

Lord  A.  Yes,  madam. 

Lady  S.  And  why  so,  my  lord? 

Lord  A.  Why,  faith,  madam,  because  I  can'tlive 
happy  without  her  ;  and  I  think  she  has  too  many 
amiable,  too  many  estimable  qualities,  to  meet  with 
a  worse  fate. 

Sir  H.  Well,  but  you  are  a  peer  of  the  realm  ; 
you  will  have  all  the  fleerers — 

Lord  A.  I  know  very  well  the  ridicule  that  may 
be  thrown  on  a  lord's  marrying  a  miller's  daughter  ; 
and  I  own  with  blushes';  it  has  for  some  time  had 
too  great  weight  with  me  :  but  we  shouldmarry  to 
please  ourselves,  not  other  people  ;  and,  on  mature 
consideration,  I  can  see  no  reproach  justly  merited 
by  raising  a  deserving  woman  to  a  station  she  is 
capable  of  adorning,  let  her  birth  be  what  it  will. 

Sir  H.  Why,  'tis  very  true,  my  lord.  I  once 
knew  a  gentleman  that  married  his  cook-maid  ;  he 
was  a  relation  of  my  own  :  yoa  remember  fat  Mar- 
gery, my  lady.  She  was  a  very  good  sort  of  woman , 
indeed  she  was,  and  made  the  best  suet  dumplings 
I  ever  tasted. 

Lady  S.  Will  you  never  learn,  sir  Harry,  to 
guard»v our  expressions? — Well, but  give  me  leave, 
my  lord,  to  say  a  word  to  you.  There  are  other  ill 
consequences  attending  such  an  sJliance. 

Lord  A.  One  of  them  I  suppose  is,  that  I,  a 
peer,  should  be  obliged  to  call  this  good  old  miller, 
father-in-law.  But  where's  the  shame  in  that?  He 
is  as  good  as  any  lord,  in  being  a  man  ;  and  if  we 
dare  suppose  a  lord  that  is  not  an  honest  man,  he 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  more  respectable  character. 
Come,  master  Fairfield,  give  me  your  hand  ;  from 
henceforth  you  have  done  working:  we  will  pull 
down  your  mill,  and  build  you  a  house  in  the  place 
of  it ;  and  the  money  I  intended  for  the  portion  of 
your  daughter,  shall  now  be  laid  out  in  purchasing 
a  commission  for  your  son. 

Ralph.  What,  my  lord,  will  you  make  me  a 
captain  1 

Lord  A.  Ay,  a  colonel,  if  you  deserve  it. 

Ralph.  Then  I'll  keep  Fan.  {Aside.) 

Enter  Giles. 

Giles.  Ods-bobs,  where  am  I  running'?  I  beg 
pardon  for  my  audacity. 

Ralph.  (Runs  across.)  Hip,  farmer,  come  back, 
mon,  come  back  !  Sure  my  lord's  going  to  marry 
sister  himself;  feyther's  to  have  a  fine  house,  and 
I'm  to  be  a  captain.     (Struts.) 

Lord  A.  Oh,  master  Giles,  pray  walk  in  ;  here 
is  a  lady,  who,  I  dare  say,  will  be  glad  to  see  you, 


and  give  orders  that  you   shall   always  be  made 
welcome. 

Ralph.  Yes,  farmer,  you'll  always  be  welcome* 
in  the  kitchen. 

Lord  A.  What !  have  you  nothing  to  say  to  your 
old  acquaintance?  Come,  pray  let.the  farmer  salute 
you.     Nay,  a  kiss  :  I  insist  upon  it. 

SirH.  Ha!  ha!  ha  !— hem  ! 

Lady  S.  Sir  Harry,  I  am  ready  to  sink  at  the 
monstrousness  of  your  behaviour. 

Lord  A.  Fie,  master  Giles,  don't  look  so  sheepish; 
you  and  I  were  rivals,  but  not  less  friends  at  present. 
You  have  acted  in  this  affair  like  an  honest  English- 
man, who  scorned  even  the  shadow  of  dishonour, 
and  thou  shalt  sit  rent-free  for  a  twelvemonth. 

Sir  H.  Come,  shan't  we  all  salute — with  your 
leave,  my  lord,  I'll — 

Lady  S.  Sir  Harry ! 

FINALE. 

Lord  A.   Yield  who  will  to  forms  a  martyr, 

While  unaw'd  by  idle  shame. 
Pride  for  happiness  I  barter. 

Heedless  of  the  million's  blame. 
Thus  with  love  my  arms  I  quarter; 

Women  grac'd  in  nature  s  frame, 
Ev'i'y  privilege,  by  charter, 

Have  a  right  from  man  to  claim. 

Theo.      Eas'd  of  doubts  and  fears  presaging, 

What  new  joys  within  me  rise  ! 
White  mamma,  her  frowns  assuaging. 

Dares  no  longer  tyrannize. 
So  long  storms  and  tempests  raging, 

When  tlie  blustering  fury  dies. 
Ah!  how  lovely,  how  engaging, 

Prospects  fair ,  and  cloudless  skies  ! 

Sir  H.      Dad !  but  this  is  wond'rous  pretty. 

Singing  each  a  roundelay  ; 
And  I'll  mingle  in  the  ditty, 

Though  I  scarce  know  what  to  say. 
There's  a  daughter  brisk  and  witty; 

Here's  a  wife  can  wisely  sway : 
Trust  me,  masters,  'twere  a  pity. 

Not  to  let  them  have  their  way, 

Pat.  My  example  is  a  rare  one  ; 

But  the  cause  may  be  divin'd: 
Women  want  not  merit — dare  one 

Hope  discerning  men  to  find. 
O  !  may  each  accomplish' d  fair  one. 

Bright  in  person,  sage  in  mind. 
Viewing  my  good  fortune,  .share  one 

Full  as  splendid,  and  as  kind, 

Ralph.     Captain  Rtdph  my  lord  will  dub  m«. 
Soon  ril  mount  a  huge  cockade; 

Mounseer  shall  poivder ,  queue,  and  club  me,. 
'Gad,  I'll  be  a  roaring  blade. 

If  Fan  shall  offer  once  to  snub  me, 

y    When  in  scarlet  all  array' d; 

Or  myfeyther  dare  to  drub  me. 

Frown  your  worst — but  who's  afraid? 

Giles.       Laugh' d  at,  slighted,  circumvented. 

And  expos'd  for  folks  to  see't, 
'Tis  as  tho'f  a  man  repented 

For  his  follies  in  a  sheet. 
But  my  wrongs  go  unresented, 

Since  the  fates  have  thought  them  meet; 
This  good  company  contented. 

All  my  wishes  are  complete. 


THE    SIEGE    OF    BELGRADE; 

A  COMIC  OPERA,  IN  THREE  ACTS.— BY  JAMES  COBB. 


Act  U.— Scene  4 

CHARACTERS. 

THE   SGRASRIER 

USEPH 

CATHERINE 

COLONEL   COHENBERG 

ANSELM 

LILLA 

f-EOPOLD 

ISMAEL 

GHITA 

PETER 

MICHAEL 

FATIMA 

ACT  I 

Scene  I. — The  Village  ofServia,  with  the  Danube; 
on  one  side,  the  Turkish  camp ;  on  the  other,  the 
Austrian,  which  appears  at  a  distance. 

Enter  several  Turkish  Soldiers,  who  range  themselves 
on  each  side  the  stage;  then  enter  Turkish  Peasants 
of  both  sexes,  who  dance ;  after  the  dance, 

CHORUS.— Turkish  Soldiers. 
Wave  our  prophet's  f am' d  standard  of  glory  on  high, 
Till  the  envious  moon  die  aioay  in  the  sky; 
And,  like  the  pale  Christians,  leave  Danube' s  fair 

stream. 
To  reflect  our  victorious  crescent's  bright  beam. 

Enter  UsEPH. 
Useph.  Be  silent,  you  soldiers  :  his  highness  the 
Seraskier  is  coming;  he  has  just  arrived  with  the 
Turkish  army  under  his  command  to  relieve  Bel- 
grade. I  have  been  conversing  with  him  ;  I  told 
him  of  your  loyalty  to  the  sublime  Porte.  "  Sir — 
your  highness — my  dear  highness,"  says  I ;  for  we 
talked  it  very  familiarly  :  "  I  am  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  this  village ;  I  know  the  Ottoman  Porte  has 
not  more  loyal  subjects  in  all  the  province  ofServia; 
and  as  for  your  highness — always  talking  of  your 
highness — your  highness's  name  is  never  out  of  our 
mouths."  By-the-by,  remember  his  name  is  Mo- 
hamed  Aboubeker  Ben  Abdallah  Ben  Ali ;  I  dare 
say  you  never  heard  it  before.  So,  says  the  Seras- 
kier to  me,  "  My  dear  Useph  Ben  Yacorab  Ben 
Mustapha" — at  ibe  same  time  graciously  laughing 
at  me  with  great  condescension — (Flourish.)  Oh! 
here  he  comes  :  now  you  shall  see  how  his  highness 
is  pleased  to  honour  me;  I  shall  certainly  be  created 
a  pacha  of  three  tails. 


Enter  SERASKIER,  IsMAEL,  and  Attendants. 

Seras.  Useph,  come  hither. 

Useph.  Yes,  your  highness.  (Apart  to  the  Pea- 
sants.) Now  he  is  going  to  consult  me  on  some 
great  military  operation. 

Seras.  Are  there  many  pretty  girls  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood"? 

Useph.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  That's  a  good  joke.  Ah! 
your  highness  will  conquer  every  way,  I  see.  Ha, 
ha,  ha !  Your  highness  is  pleased  to  make  me  laugh. 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Seras.  You  are  too  familiar. 

Useph.  My  lord! 

Seras.  Begone.        ^Exeunt  Useph  and  Peasants, 

Enter  LiLLA,  who  kneels  to  the  Seraskier. 

AIR.— LiLLA. 

Lost,  distress'd,  thus  driven  from  home. 

Whither  shall  poor  Lilla  go? 
Wheresoe'r  my  steps  may  roam, 
Tyrant  power  will  prove  my  foe. 
Seras.  Who  is  this  beautiful  girl  t    Rise,  lovely 
fair  one. 

Lilla.  I  hnrably  beg  your  highness'  pardon  for  my 
boldness  ;  I  am  not  used  to  talk  to  great  folks. 

Seras.  Speak,  charming  angel !  bless  me  with  the 
voice  of  nature ;  whoareyoul 

TRIO.— Seraskier,  Lilla,  and  Ismael. 
Seras.      Speak,  I  command  thee;  tell  thy  grief. 
Say,  can  my  power  afford  relief; 
For  my  trembling  heart  must  yield  belief. 

(^Aside.) 
Lilla.       Ah',  may  I  dare  to  tell  my  grief. 
And,  humbly,  thus,  implore  relief; 

HTn  Mill    /V«/#'«<>M#I   t/VMft.ta      nil  '    tiiuhl  nt^ 
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To  my  fait' ring  tongue,  oh!  yield  belief. 
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[Act  I. 


Tsmael.    Beauty  may  boldly  tell  her  grief; 
Such  fine  eyes  command  relief; 
A  nd  his  trembling  heart  must  yield  belief. 

Lilla.  I  am  but  a  poor  country  girl,  sir;  my 
name  is  Lilla;  but  I  love  Leopold,  and  Leopold 
loves  me;  yet  my  cross,  ill-natured  bretlier  wants 
me  to  refuse  Leopold,  to  marry  that  ugly  old  miser, 
Usepli,  a  justice  of  peace  in  our  village. 

Seras.  Usepb!  Oh!  the  old  poacher!  (Aside.) 
does  your  brother  object  to  Leopold? 

Lilla.  He  says,  and  please  your  highness,  that 
Leopold  is  too  passionate  to  make  a  good  husband ; 
now,  I  own  he  is  rather  violent,  but  I  don't  like 
him  a  bit  the  worse  for  that. 

Seras.  Where  is  Leopold? 

Lilla.  Ah !  my  lord,  my  mind  misgives  me  that 
some  mischief  has  happened  to  him  ;  but  they  locked 
me  up  to  prevent  my  going  in  search  of  him. 

Seras.  Then  how  came  you  here? 

Lilla.  Please  your  highness,  1  jumped  out  of  the 
window. 

Seras.  What  a  pleasing  sample  of  rnstio  simpli- 
city 1  how  handsome  she  is !  {To  Ismael.) 

Ismael.  What,  my  lord,  do  you  forget  your  Aus- 
trian captive? 

Seras.  Forget  her !  no;  but  why  should  I  confine 
myself  to  a  single  rose,  when  I  can  form  a  bouquet 
of  them.  Well,  charming  Lilla,  within  this  half- 
hour  I  promise  you  redress.  Conduct  her  to  my 
tent,  and  attend  her  well. 

Lilla.  A  thousand  thanks,  your  highness.   \^Exit. 

Seras.  Is  she  not  beautiful,  Ismael? 

Ismael.  I  own,  my  lord,  she  is  beautiful;  but — 

Seras,  But  what? 

Ismael.  I  beg  your  highness'  pardon  ;  but  while 
I  see  the  black  eagle  soar  upon  the  walls  of  Bel- 
grade, I  cannot  forget  that  I  am  a  soldier. 

Seras.  Nor  I,  Ismael;  but  I  have  room  in  my 
heart  for  love  and  valour  at  the  same  time ;  I  never 
fight  better  than  when  I  am  in  love;  Mars  never 
smiles  so  propitiously  upon  me  as  when  I  am  pay- 
ing my  adoration  to  Venus  ;  so,  if  you  wish  me  to 
conquer  the  Austrians,  you  must  get  me  this  girl. 
[Exit  Ismael.]  She  is  a  charming  creature,  and 
shall  be  mine. 

AIR.— Seraskier. 

The  rose  and  the  lily  their  beauties  combining, 

Delight  itt  adorning  a  form  so  divine; 
Such  charms  to  a  peasant  consigning. 

Ah!  must  I  resign ? 
Forbid  it,  ye  powers!  to  love  'tis  a  treason; 
Yet,  ambition,  assuming  the  semblance  of  reason. 

Commands  me,  with  scorn,  the  mean  thought  to 
decline. 
Wealth  and  power,  what  are  your  loorth. 
To  pleasure  if  you  give  not  birth? 
Hich  in  ambition  s  gilded  toys, 
I  barter  them  for  real  joys.  [^Exit. 

Scene  11.— Inside  of  Peter  s  house. 

Enter  PETER  and  Ghita. 


Ghita. 


Peter. 


Ghi(a. 
Peter. 
Ghita. 
Peter. 
Both. 


DUETT. 

How  the  deuce  I  came  to  like  you, 

I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell; 
Had  my  face  ne'er  chanc'd  to  strike  you, 

I'd  been  pleas' d,  sir,  just  as  well. 
Faith!  as  you  say,  I,  too,  loonder 

Why  to  like  you  I'm  incUn'd: 
Though  in  love  we're  apt  to  blunder; 

Love,  you  know,  they  say,  is  blind. 
You're  ogling  all  the  lasses. 

You're  simp'ring  at  each  lad. 
Each  hour  in  falschuod passes. 

You  flirt  it  quite  as  bad. 
You  had  better  not  provoke  me; 
Though  you  think  as  you've  bespoke  me, 
I  shall  let  you  break  my  heart, 
But  I'm  ready  now  to  part. 


Then,  suppose  I  take  my  leave? 
Do  ;  I'm  sure  I  shall  not  grieve. 
Will  you  stay,  or  will  you  go  ? 
Shall  I  stay,  or  shall  I  go? 
As  you  please,  say  yes  or  no. 


Peter. 
Ghita. 

Peter. 
Both. 


Enter  UsEPH. 

Useph.  What,  the  deuce!  quarrelling  before 
marriage!  Oh,  fie!  that  is  very  irregular;  wait  till 
the  ceremony  is  over,  aud  then  you  will  quarrel  of 
course. 

Peter.  Indeed,  sir ! 

Ghita.  Hear  me,  sir. 

Useph.  No,  I'll  not  hear  yon :  am  I  to  be  talked 
to  by  you?  I,  who  have  conversed  with  his  high- 
ness the  Seraskier? — besides,  I  hate  to  hear  both 
sides  of  the  question;  it  perplexes  me  so,  that  I 
never  know  how  to  make  a  decision. 

Peter.  Why,  then,  sir,  how  can  yon  decide? 

Useph.  Why,  I  decide  that  you  are  both  in  the 
wrong.  I  fancy  that  decision  will  hold  good  in 
most  quarrels  ;  my  friend,  his  highness  the  Seras- 
kier, could  not  make  a  better  decision.  But  where 
is  your  sister?  where  i*  my  dear  Lilla?  {To  Peter.) 

Ghita,  Why,  Peter  has  locked  her  up,  to  keep 
her  from  yoor  rival,  Leopold. 

Useph.  Ah  !  that's  a  desperate  dog :  he  i»  always 
in  a  desperate  passion,  and  always  pretending  to 
keep  his  temper;  he  is  the  very  torch  of  sedition, 
and  always  in  a  blaze.  {Leopold  singing  without.) 
Eh  !  why,  that's  his  voice.  I — I — I  don't  mncli 
wish  for  meeting — Here  he  comes. 

Enter  LEOPOLD. 

Leap.  How  are  you  ?  how  do  you  do?  Harkye  t 
you,  sir,  where's  your  sister? 

Peter.  Why,  as  to  thai,  Leopold — 

Leap.  Oh  !  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say; 
you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  in  a  passion. — Ah! 
Gbita,  how  do  you  do?  Very  fine,  pleasant,  disa- 
greeable, temperate  weather,  I  think, 

Useph.  Rather  cloudy. 

Leop.  What? 

Useph.  It  was  rather  cloudy  when  I  was  talking' 
to  his  highness  the  Seraskier  just  now.  But  I  be- 
lieve I  can  answer  your  inquiries  :  in  the  first 
place — 

Leop.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  I'd  have  yoa 
know  that  I  won't  take  an  insult  from  any  man 
living. 

Useph.  Why,  there  is  no  talking  to  you;  I  can't 
reason  with  you. 

Leop.  It's  false;  you — I  say,  you  are  mistakeu. 
I  insist  upon  your  reasoning  with  me;  d — e!  you 
shall  reason  with  me ;  ay,,  and  coolly,  too,  though  I 
know  you  are  my  rival. 

Useph.  But  give  me  leave — 

Leop.  Well,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say, 
that  people  needn't  quarrel  because  they  are  rivals. 

Useph.  Granted  ;  and  besides — 

Leop.  Well,  I  know,  I  know  ;  and  you  mean  to 
observe,  that  warmth  and  anger  betray  a  weakness 
on  these  occasions,  which,  I  trust,  I  am  free  from. 
Harkye!  you  rascal,  {to  Peter)  I  know  your  sister 
is  locked  up  ;  if  you  don't  give  me  the  key,  d — e! 
I'll  break  your  head  ;  I  will,  by — 

Useph.  Sir,  do  you  remember  who  I  am?  a  ma- 
gistrate and  a  courtier:  do  you  respect  ray  autho- 
rity? {Marching  up  to  Leopold,  who  draws  back.) 

Leop.  {Marching  tip  to  Useph,  who  draws  back.) 
No,  I  do  not :  that  for  your  authority,  (.yna^s  his  fin- 
gers.) A  magistrate,  indeed  !  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Look 
at  the  magistrate.  What  have  you  to  say  now, 
magistrate! 

Useph.  Nothing:  if  you  don't  respect  authority, 
there's  an  end  of  the  matter. 

Leop.  {To  Peter.)  Give  me  the  key. 

Peter,  Vi^hy,  to  say  the  truth,  Leopold,  I  have 
lost  it. 
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Leop.  Lost  it!  Oh!  very  well.  But  it's  no  mat- 
ter :  I  believe  this  right  shoulder  of  tniae  will  force 
any  lock.  I'll  break  open  the  door;  and  I'll  do  it 
without  any  violence,  only  to  shew  how  I  can  keep 
my  temper ;  now  I  defj'  any  of  you  to  say  that  I 
put  myself  in  a  passion.  D — e!  stand  out  of  the 
way,  or  I'll  knock  you  down,  you  old  goat. 

[Pushes  violently  against  Useph  and  exit. 

Gliita.  What  do  you  think  now,  sir? 

Useph.  'Faith!  I  don't  know;  my  thoughts  are 
rather  confused  ;  I — I — I — (Nui.se  ivithoul.)  There, 
there,  he  has  broke  the  door  all  to  smash.  Good 
morning  to  you :  perhaps  his  highness  waits  for 
me.  (  Going.) 

Peter.  Consider,  sir,  you  had  better  not  leave  us. 

Useph.  Indeed,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  our  good 
humoured  friend  may  come  back  and  knock  out  my 
brains  very  coolly  ;  only  to  shew  what  he  can  do 
without  being  in  a  passion.  [Exit  with  Peter. 

Ghita.  Poor  Lilla !  I  hope  Leopold  will  carry 
her  off.  I  am  sure  she  loves  him,  and  that  he  loves 
her  j  the  whole  village  will  rejoice  at  their  wedding. 

AIR.— Ghita. 
All  will  hail  the  joyous  day. 
When  love  his  triumph  shall  display; 
The  dance  shall  mingle  old  and  young. 
The  rustic  pipe  assist  the  song  ; 
The  sprightly  bells  with  welcome  sound. 
Shall  spread  the  happy  neivs  around. 
And  give  a  hint  to  maidens  coy. 
That  youth  they  shoidd  not  misemploy. 
Useph  will,  with  sullen  pride, 
Envy  joys  to  wealth  denied; 
And  as  we  trip  with  merry  glee. 
Wish  himself  as  poor  as  we. 

The  sprightly  bells,  SfC.  [Exit. 

Scene  III. — Otitside  of  Peter's  house;  a  garden 

wall  round  it. 
Leopold  discovered  at  the  window,  out  of  which  is  a 
veil  hanging. 
Leop.  Poor  Lilla!  nowhere  to  be  found:  she's 
gone;  and,  by  her  veil  hanging  here  out  of  the  win- 
dow, in  a  fit  of  despair.  I'll  after  her.  (Jumps  out, 
and  comes  out  of  the  door  of  the  garden  wall  with  the 
veil.)  This  relic  of  my  beloved  Lilla's  shall  serve  to 
keep  my  resentment  alive.  But  where's  that  cruel 
villain,  Peter  1  d — e!  I'll  maul  him. 

[Retires  into  the  garden. 

Enter  Peter. 
Peter.  Ha!  the  window  open!  nay-,  then,  madam's 
oft*:  but  where's  that  mad-braiued  Leopold? 

Enter  LEOPOLD. 

Leap.  Have  I  caught  you,  sirrah  1  Now,  what 
have  you  to  say  for  yourself!  (Seizes  him  by  the 
throat.) 

Peter.  Why,  nothing,  to  be  sure,  if  you  stop  my 
breath. 

Leop.  Harkye !  rascal,  if  you  don't  tell  me  where 
Lilla  is — 

Peter.  Why,  you  are  in  such  a  passion,  Leopold. 

Leop.  It's  false;  I'm  not  in  a  passion.  If  you  say 
I'm  in  a  passion,  I'll  kick  you,  you  scurvy  knave. 

Enter  UsEPH  and  Officers. 
Useph.  Seize  that  fellow  directly. 

TRIO  AND  CHORUS. 

Useph.    Seize  him,  seize  him,  I  say. 
Peter.      Seize  him,  seize  him!    Why, pray? 
Leop.       Let  me  come  at  him,  pray. 
Chorus.   Haste,  let  us  bear  him  away. 
Useph.     Don't  fear,  Fll  protect  you. 
Leop.       You're  a  rogue;  I  suspect  you. 
Useph.     Knock  him  down,  I  command  it. 
Chorus.  Knock  him  down,  he  commands  it. 
Peter.     How  can  justice  demand  it  ? 


Hear  me. 
Chorus.  Hear  me, 

Leop.  No,  hear  me. 

Usepli.     We  are  none  of  us  safe — 
Chorus.    While  that  fellow  is  free.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — Inside  of  Anselm's  Cottage. 
Enter  Anselm. 
Anselm.  The  hour  is  almost  come.  I  wonder  if 
Colonel  Coheoberg  be  yet  arrived  ;  perhaps  he  may 
be  the  chosen  instrument  of  heaven  to  destroy  this 
Turkish  tyranny,  that  like  a  baneful  weed,  chokes 
up  our  every  seed  of  freedom. 

AIR.— Anselm. 

The  sapling  oak  lost  in  the  dell. 

Where  tangled  brakes  its  beauties  spoil. 
And  every  infant  shoot  repel. 

Droops  hopeless  o'er  the  exhausted  soil. 
At  length,  the  woodman  clears  around 

Where'er  the  noxious  thickets  spread; 
And  high  reviving  from  the  ground, 

The  forest  monarch  lifts  his  head. 

liJnier  Colonel  Cohenberg. 

Anselm.  Colonel  Cohenberg! 

Colonel.  My  friend  Anselm! 

Anselm.  Whatcould  induce  you.  Colonel,  to  trust 
yourself  so  far  within  the  enemy's  camp? 

Colonel.  Two  powerful  motives,  my  Anselm,  love 
and  glory.  Our  general  means  to  attack  this  post 
to-night,  and  I  am  honoured  with  the  command  of 
the  detachment.  Will  the  villagers  assist  us,  think 
ye? 

Anselm.  Assist  ye  !  ay.  Colonel,  to  the  last  drop 
of  our  blood,  every  man  of  us.  We  have  groaned 
under  Turkish  oppression  too  long.  But  you  men- 
tioned the  word  love.  Colonel :  may  I  venture  to 
inquire  after  the  fair  Catherine,  whom  I  saw  at 
Vienna  last  year? 

Colonel.  Adorable  girl!  she  had  just  consented  to 
be  mine,  when  I  was  suddenly  ordered  to  the  siege 
of  Belgrade. 

Anselm.  That  was  unlucky.  How  did  she  bear 
the  news'! 

Colonel.  Like  a  heroine  ;  when  I  attempted  a  fal- 
tering adieu,  "  What,"  says  she,  "  will  you  now 
refuse  the  hand  you  have  so  often  solicited?  Should 
the  bitter  hour  of  misfortune  overtake  you,  my  Co- 
henberg, you  will  need  the  consolation  of  friend- 
ship ;  and  have  you  a  dearer  friend  than  your 
Catherine!  I  will  go  with  you,  and  shall  find  my 
happiness  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  wife." 

Anselm.  You  married  her,  then! 

Colonel.  Ay,  but  was  immediately  obliged  to  join 
my  regiment.  How  shall  I  speak  the  remainder  of 
our  melancholy  story!  She  attempted  to  follow  me, 
but  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  straggling  party  of  the 
Turkish  army,  just  arrived  to  the  relief  of  Belgrade. 

A  nselm.  Then,  1  fear  she  is  taken  to  the  Seraskier's 
seraglio. 

Colonel.  That's  what  I  dread.  In  what  part  of  the 
camp  is  his  seraglio! 

Anselm.  You  may  have  observed,  about  two 
miles  from  hence,  a  convent  almost  in  ruins,  whicli 
he  has  converted  into  his  seraglio. 

Colonel.  I  am  not  personally  known  to  the  Seras- 
kier.  By  pretending  business  to  him  I  may  easily 
gain  admittance  to  his  presence.  I  have  prepared 
two  letters,  one  to  the  Seraskier,  in  my  own  name, 
another  to  mv  Catherine,  informing  her  of  my 
design. 

Anselm.  And  if  you  find  her  there,  what  then? 

Colonel.  What  then!  why,  then  I'll  storm  the 
Seraskier's  tent,  and  carry  her  off  this  night. 

Anselm.  Heaven  prosper  you !  'tis  a  hazardous 
enterprise. 

Colonel.  Hazardous,  my  Anselm!  I  scorn  the 
thought.     I  have  picked  the  gallant  fellows  whom 
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I  command;  mj  brave  hussars,  the  flower  of  the 
Austrian  army ;  we  have  fought,  we  liave  bled,  we 
have  conquered  together;  and  that  leader  hazards 
little,  who  has  thought  it  his  first  duty  to  treat  his 
soldiers  as  his  friends. 

Anselm.  But  you  know.  Colonel,  friends  in  all 
situations  will  sometimes  desert. 

Colonel.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  weathercock 
friendship  that  only  shews  which  way  the  wind  of 
caprice  points.  We  have  tried  each  other  in  ad- 
versity and  prosperity,  and  have  cemented  our 
friendship  with  our  blood  on  the  field  of  battle.  But 
come,  lead  me  to  the  Seraskier;  be  diligent,  confi- 
dent, and  secret; 

Then  trust  our  cause  to  Providence  above, 

The  never-failing  hope  of  faithful  love.  lExeunt. 

Scene  \.~The  Seraskier's  Tent. 
Enter  LiLLA. 
AIR, 
Blithe  as  the  hours  of  May, 

Were  those  I  vow  deplore. 
When  first  I  oimid  love's  gentle  away; 

They  will  return  no  more. 
Every  fond  hope  is  lost; 

No  comfort  can  they  bring; 
Winter  s  untimely  chilling  frost 
Destroy'd  the  itifant  spring. 
Blithe  as  the  hours,  Sf«. 

Enter  Ghita. 
Ghittt.  Ah !  ray  dear  Lilla,  I  am  glad  I  have  found 
jou.  Do  you  know,  the  surly  guard  denied  me  ad- 
mittance at  first.    Well,  how  did  you  come  here? 
tell  me  all  about  it 7 

Lilla.  Hush!  some  other  time;  here  comes  his 
highness ;  now,  pray,  don't  leave  me  alone  with 
bim. 

Enter  Seraskier. 
Seras.  Ha !  a  companion  with  her !  that  obstacle 
must  be  removed.  {Aside.)  Well,  Lilla,  you  shall 
find  me  a  man  of  my  word  ;  I  promised  you  redress, 
and  you  shall  have  it,  but  I  must  first  talk  with 
Useph  on  the  business,  and  this  pretty  maiden  shall 
be  my  messenger,  to  say  that  I  desire  his  immediate 
attendance  on  me. 

Ghita.  Yes,  your  highness.    Come,  Lilla. 
Seras.  Lilla,  you  may  remain  with  me. 
Ghita.  (Aside.)  Oh!  yes,  she's  like  to  remain, 
indeed,  whilst  his  highness  is  so  violently  in  lore 
with  justice;  yes,  yes,  I  understand  it  very  well; 
ay,  ay.  [Exit. 

Seras.  Lilla,  why  are  you  so  mnch  alarmed?  you 
have  nothing  to  apprehend:  do  you  know,  Lilla, 
it  is  in  your  power  to  make  me  very  happy? 
Lilla.  Is  your  highness  unhappy  ? 
Seras.  I  ani.     Tell  me,  Lilla,  are  you  sensible  of 
love? 

Lilla.  Ah!  that  I  am,  indeed,  sir. 
Seras.  Suppose  I  were  to  love  yon, 
Lilla,  I  should  be  sorry  for  that,  my  lord. 
Seras.  Why  so? 

Lilla.  Because,  my  lord,  I  couldn't  love  yoa  in 
return  :  pray,  my  lord,  don't  be  angry. 

Seras.  I  am  not  angry:  but  come,  Lilla,  I  must 
inspire  you  with  an  ambition  for  grandeur. 
Lilla.  Will  grandeur  make  me  happy,  sir? 
Seras,  Certainly. 

Lilla.  Then  how  can  your  highness  be  unhappy? 
Seras.  Oh!  that  is — that  is — I  cannot  explain 
that  to  your  comprehension — but  say,  Lilla,  when 
you  behold  from  your  cottage-window  the  magnifi- 
cent buildings  and  gardens  of  Belgrade,  do  you 
not — 

Lilla.  Oh!   my  lord,  Town  I  admire  them;  but 
my  favourite  is  an  humble  flower,  which,  I  fear,  I 
should  not  find  in  your  highness's  garden. 
Seras.  What's  that? 
Lilla.  Heart's -ease,  sir. 


Seras.  Come,  come,  you  shall  misunderstand  me 
no  longer — {Takes  hold  of  her.) 

Enter  Ghita,  hastily, 

Ghita,  Oh  !  my  lord,  my  lord. 

Seras.  You  are  soon  returned. 

Ghita.  Oh  I  yes,  my  lord  ;  ill  news,  you  know, 
flies  apace.  Some  officers  have  seized  poor  Leopold, 
and  are  hurrying  him  to  prison,  for  affronting  that 
wicked  old  justice  Useph, 

Lilla.  Ah !  my  lord,  pray,  have  compassion  on  an 
unfortunate  lover. 

Seras.  You  must  first  set  me  an  example:  the 
law  must  have  its  course. 

TRIO.— Seraskier,  Lilla,  and  Ghita. 

Seras.       When  justice  claims  the  victim  due, 
Her  dictates  I  obey. 
ilia  &  >  Vet  should  distress  for  pity  sue, 
hita.   S      You'll  own  the  gentle  sway. 
Law  must  prevail. 
And  so  it  may. 
Except  when  love  is  in  the  way. 
Your  arts  forbear. 
No  more  I'll  hear. 
When  justice  she  attended. 

Let  her  not  find  a  foe. 

When  justice  £  attended. 

Let  me  not  find  a  foe. 

In  what  has  she  offended? 

Alas!  I  do  not  know. 
In  what  have  I  offended?  .. 
Alas'.  I  do  not  know.  'J' 
In  what  you  have  offended. 
Dissembler,  well  you  know. 

>  On  what  will  he  resolve? 


Lill 
Gh 

Seras. 
Lilla. 

Seras. 

Lilla. 

Ghita. 

Lilla. 

Ghita. 

Seras. 

Lilla  & 
Ghita, 


All.  My  troubled  bosom  vexing, 

hi  varied  forms  perplexing, 
A  thousand  doubts  revolve. 

Compassion  thus  entreating. 
In  vain  shall  we  implore  ? 
In  vain  shall  they  implore. 
Lilla  &  >      May  pity,  sorrow  greeting, 
.   SO      ' 


Ghita 
All. 


ur  happiness  restore. 

In  what  have  I  offended,  Sj-c. 

Enter  Ismael,  Useph,  Peter,  Leopold,  and 
Officers. 

Useph.  Please  your  highness, here's  a  most  unruly, 
obstropolous  country  fellow,  who  has  broken  open 
a  door,  and  attempted  to  knock  down  a  magistrate ; 
and  all,  forsooth,  because  he's  under  the  infiuence 
of  the  tender  passion ;  he-  is  the  most  violent,  un- 
mannerly— ■ 
Leap.  It's  false,  I  am  not  violent. 
Ismael,  (Aside  to  Seras.)  This  poor  fellow  has 
an  honest  heart ;  the  magistrate  is  a  villain ;  the  vil- 
lagers are  already  disaffected  to  us  ;  be  careful  how 
you  act  in  this  affair,  my  lord.  Subdue  them  by 
your  justice — your  clemency. 

Seras.  (To  Ismael.)  I  will  take  your  advice  for 
the  present,  but  I  must  have  the  girl,  sooner  or 
later.     Hear  me. 

Ismael,  Silence  ;  attend  to  his  highness. 
Seras.  You  all  know  my  affection  for  the  good 
people  of  this  village — 

Leop.  (Half  aside.)  The  women,  I  believe,  know 
it  very  well. 

Useph.  Silence,  sirrah! 
Seras.  I  consider  you  all  as  my  children — 
Leop.  (Aside.)  If  he  were  to  stay  amongst  us 
much  longer  the  whole  village  would  be  his  children 
in  another  generation. 

Useph.  How  dare  you  mutter,  you  reprobate? 

Seras,  (  Whispers  Ismael,  who  goes  off. )  I  would 

willingly  content  you  all,  but  that's  impossible;  let 

my  sentence  be  publicly  known.  (The  curtain  at  the 

back  of  the  tent  is  drawn  up;  the  Turkish  camp  is 
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seen;  Soldiers,  Peasants,  Sfc.  enter  through  the  tent, 
andplace  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  stage.) 

Ghita,  {Aside.)  Now  for  some  terrible  sentence. 

Seras.  Leopold,  jou  are  in  love  wilL  Lilla'! 

Leop.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Seras.  And  loved  by  her  in  return? 

Leop.  Yes,  your  highness. 

Seras.  Then  marry  her. 

Leop.  Thanks  to  your  highness. 

Seras.  You  are  in  love  with  Lilla,  Useplil 

Useph.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Seras.  And  not  beloved  by  her? 

Useph.  I  fear  not,  my  lord. 

Seras.  Leopold  has  offered  you  an  affront? 

Useph.  He  has,  my  lord. 

Seras.  Yon  are  a  man  of  authority,  and  should 
set  an  example  of  moderation ;  you  must  forgive 
bim. 

Leop.  How  do  you  like  that,  old  one?  {Aside  to 
Useph.) 

Seras.  {To  the  Officers.)  Take  off  his  chains. 

Enter  LiLLA  and  IsMAEL. 
Lilla.  That  be  my  task ;  it  is  my  duty  and  hap- 
piness. {Takes  off  his  chains.) 

FINALE. 

Lilla.       So  Icindly  condescending. 

To  our  complaints  attending. 
Your  highness  us  befriending. 
No  more  shall  wrongs  assail. 
Chorus.   So  kindly,  Sj-c. 
Leop.       Your  highness,  please  to  hear  me — 
Lilla.  Be  silent,  I  beseech. 

Leop.      Zounds!  Fll  he  cool,  don  t  fear  me, 
Peter.  Oh .'  let  us  hear  his  speech. 

Ghita.  We' re  bound  to  you  for  ever.  {To  Seras.) 
Seras.  No  silly  compliments,  I  pray. 

Lilla.       To  thank  you  I'd  endeavour — 
Seras.  You  soon,  methinks,  might  learn  the  way. 

{To  Lilla.) 
Chorus.  So  kindly,  ^c. 
Seras.      Seemingly  condescending. 

To  their  complaints  attending. 
Though  love  my  bosom's  rending, 
Yet  shall  my  scheme  prevail. 
Chorus.  May  fate  our  prayers  befriending, 
No  disappointment  sending  ; 
Let  love  and  truth  prevail. 
Securely,  bliss  enjoying, 
A II  fear  of  power  annoying, 
Your  clemency  destroying. 
Now  justice  shall  prevail. 
{^During  the  finale,  the  Seraskier  takes  hold  of  Lilla' s 
hand  and  kisses  it ;  Leopold  observes  thh,  and  takes 
Lilla' s  place ;  the  Seraskier  takes  Leopold's  hand, 
supposing  it  to  be  Lilla's,  but  jinding  his  mistake, 
appears  confused.     Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  l.~A   Convent, 

Enter  Catherine. 

AIR. 

My  plaint  in  no  one  pity  moves, 

Save  echo,  who  in  plaiiits  replies: 
Like  me,  depriv'd  of  him  she  loves. 

With  sympathy  she  counts  my  sighs. 
Pleas' d  with  the  strain,  the  hapless  maid 

Repeats  the  unavailing  moan; 
And,  while  she  lends  her  soothing  aid. 
Laments  my  sorrows  and  her  own. 
Unhappy  as  I  am,  it  is  some  consolation  to  me  that 
Cohenberg  knows  ray  heart,  and  will  not  wrong  me 
so  far  as  to  doubt  my  constancy.    But  see,  the  Se- 
raskier— he  treats  me  with  respect,  though  he  is 
still  ignorant  who  I  am. 

Enter  SERASKIER. 
Seras,  Alas !  madam,  shall  I  never  have  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  you  wear  those  smiles  which  nature, 


prodigal  in  adorning  you,  meant  as  her  last  gift  to 
perfect  your  charms. 

Cath.  I  am  your  prisoner,  sir;  my  indignant  heart 
swells  whilst  I  avow  it. 

Seras.  I  am  your  prisoner ;  does  not  my  every 
sigh— 

Cath.  You  are  a  soldier,  sir;  do  not  disgrace  that 
character  by  insulting  a  defenceless  woman. 
Enter  ISMAEL. 

Ismael.  My  lord,  a  deserter  of  no  vulgar  rank, 
from  the  Austrian  camp,  desires  to  be  admitted  to 
your  presence. 

Seras.  Conduct  bira  hither.  [ExiiJsmae?.]  I  pre- 
sume, madam,  you  would  wisii  to  retire? 

Cath.  If  I  stay,  I  may  hear  some  news  of  my 
friends.  {Aside.)  I  request,  sir,  you  will  permit  me 
to  remain  here. 

Seras.  I  thank  you,  madam,  for  the  request, 
since  it,  atlast,  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  oblfgin^ 
you. 

Re-enter  IsMAEL  with  Colonel  Cohenberg. 

Cath.  {Aside.)  Oh,  heavens!  my  Cohenberg! 

Colonel.  {Aside.)  My  Catherine ! 

Seras.  What  are  you? 

Colonel.  An  Austrian. 

Sei-as.  W  hat  have  you  to  communicate  ? 

Colonel.  Colonel  Cohenberg  is  not  unknown  to 
your  highness. 

Cath.  {Aside.)  What  can  he  mean? 

Seras.  His  character  is  not  unknown  to  me :  what 
then? 

Colonel.  Your  highness  once  wrote  to  him  as  to 
an  exchange  of  prisoners;  consequently,  know  his 
hand. 

Seras,  Perfectly  well. 

Cath.  {Aside.)  I  perceive  some  artifice ;  but  what 
a  hazard  does  he  run  ! 

Colonel.  {Giving  a  letter.)  Here,  sir,  is  my  com- 
mission. 

Seras.  'Tis  his  seal,  his  writing.  {Reads.)  "  The 
bearer  is  iu  my  confidence ;  if  you  viish  for  my  aid, 
tell  him  on  what  terms  you  are  willing  to  acquire  my 
friendship  and  assistance, — CoHENBERG."  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  I  shall  be  the  happy  means  of  gaining 
Cohenberg  to  the  Ottoman  cause?  Tell  the  gallant 
Christian  I  deem  his  friendship  invaluable ;  and  in 
the  name  of  my  most  illustrious  sovereign,  promise, 
as  a  debt  of  gratitude,  whatever  he  shall  ask.  Do 
you  know  this  Colonel  Cohenberg,  madam? 

Cath.  Yes,  my  lord,  so  well,  that  I  have  him 
now  before  me.  {Looking  at  the  Colonel.)  He  mar- 
ried a  lady  who  was  dear  to  me  as  myself;  they 
were  separated  by  the  chance  of  war,  and  Cohenberg 
now  lives  to  see  her  he  loves  in  slavery  and  sorrow. 

Colonel.  Take  comfort,  madam;  he  loves  her 
more  tenderly  than  ever,  and  vows  to  relieve  her, 
or  perish  iu  the  attempt. 

.Seras.  Say,  Christian,  if  I  write,  when  may  I  ex- 
pect an  answer? 

Colonel.  Within  these  few  hours  you  may  depend 
on  seeing  me  again. 

Cath.  {Aside.)  Indeed! 

Seras.  Heavens!  madam,  how  you  are  altered! 
To  what  am  I  to  attribute  this  blissful  change? 

Cath.  To  the  blessed  tidings  I  have  just  now- 
heard.  I  am  charmed  to  hear  of  Cohenberg's  invio- 
lable constancy,  and  transported  with  the  hope  of 
his  Catherine  being,  one  day,  restored  to  freedom, 
by  the  arras  of  the  hero  she  adores. 

Seras.  You  take  so  warm  an  interest  in  his  fa- 
vour that,  were  he  here,  I  should  almost  suspect 
myself  reduced  into  his  rival. 

Cath.  There  would  be  no  fear  of  that,  for  well 
he  knows  his  Catherine  will  not  suffer  him  to  have 
a  rival. 

Seras.  t  hardly  comprehend  you.    But  I  must 

send  my  answer  to  Cohenberg's  letter.  {Sits  down 

to  write.)  'Tis  done.  Now,  madam,  if  you  have  any 

kind  things  to  say  in  behalf  of  vour  friend,  I'll  be 
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your  secretary,  continue  those  smiles,  and  you 
shall  find  a  Mussulman  can  be  as  complaisant 
a  lover  as  any  Christendom  can  boast.  What  shall 
I  tell  himl 

Cath.  Tell  him— 

DUETT.— Seraskier  and  Catherine. 

Of  plighted  faith  so  truly  kept, 

Of  all  love's  dictates  tell: 
Of  restless  thoughts,  that  never  slept, 

Since  ivhen  she  bade  farewell. 
The  rising  sigh,  the  frequent  tear. 
The  flush  of  hope,  the  chilling  fear: 
So  mat)  the  sympathetic  soul. 

Direct  kind  fancy's  wing. 
Where  future  hours  in  transport  roll. 
And  love's  reward  shall  bring. 
{During  this  scene  the  Colmtel  and  Catherine  shew 
their  joy  at  seeing  each  other,  unobserved  by  the 
Seraskier,  who  is  between  them.     In  the  course  of 
the  duett,  the  Colonel  makes  an  unsuccessful  effort 
to  give  her  a  letter. ) 

Seras.  (Gives  the  Colonel  a  letter.)  There  is  my 
answer  ;  and  by  our  holy  prophet  do  I  swear  faith- 
fully to  perform  each  article.  (  The  Colonel  gives  a 
letter  to  Catherine,  unperceived  by  the  Seraskier.  A 
Slave  enters,  snatches  it  from  her,  anil  presents  it  to 
the  Seraskier  on  his  knee.)  What's  this?  (Reads.) 
"  I  have  ventured  into  the  Turkish  camp  in  hopes  of 
seeing  yon,  my  beloved  Catherine."  Ha!  Catherine! 
"  This  night  I  mean  to  storm  the  Seraskier  s  fort,  and 
give -you  liberty.  Four  frwe  CoHENBERG."  What 
no !  a  guard  ! 

Enter  IsMAEL  and  Guard. 
Seize  him. 

Cath.  Hear  me,  my  lord. 

Seras.  No  more,  dissembler!  Bear  her  away. 
Cath.  My  Cohenberg,  I  have  undone  thee. 
Seras.  Away  with  her.  [Exit  Guards  with  Cath.J 
Slaves,  on  your  lives  I  charge  you,  guard  well  this 
hypocrite,  this  liar.  (The  Colonel,  in  great  agitation, 
feels  for  his  sword  lohich  the  Guards  have  taken  from 
him,  and  missing  it,  clasps  his  hands  m  agony.) 
Deep  in  the  darkest  dungeon  of  the  fort  let  him 
be  chained,  there  shall  he  stay  till  his  associates 
in  perfidy  shall  come  to  burst  his  bonds,  and  storm 
the  post  I  guard. 

Colonel.  Alike  I  scorn  thy  menaces  and  taunts. 
I  glory,  though  I  tailed,  in  the  attempt.  Heap 
cruelty  on  cruelty  on  me,  I  can  bear  it;  my  dark- 
ness is  the  loss  of  Catherine's  eyes,  my  chains  the 
despair  of  seeing  her;  and  death  were  transport  to 
the  pangs  I  feel  in  knowing  her  a  slave  to  thee, 
barbarian !  [Exit,  guarded. 

Seras.  Ismael! 
Ismael.  My  lord? 
•  Seras.  Wilt  thou  not  despise  me  when  I  tell 
thee  neither  Cohenberg's  plot,  nor  Catherine's 
charms,  can  drive  this  rustic  Lilla  from  my  heart. 
I'll  carry  her  off  this  night.  Have  you  prepared  the 
disguises  as  I  commanded? 

Ismael.  I  have,  ray  lord.  .    ,    j  • 

Seras.  Give  orders  that  my  tent  be  pitched  in 
yonder  wood,  and  my  seraglio  instantly  removed 
thither. 

JsmrreZ.  Why  so,  my  lordl 

Seras.  To  elude  the  search  that  will  be  made 
after  Lilla:  besides, Cohenberg'sdesignshavetaught 
me  that  I  lie  too  near  the  frontiers  of  the  Austrians. 
Away!  and  see  my  orders  are  obeyed. 

lExit  Ismael. 
AIR Seraskier. 

Confusion !  thus  defeated! 
With  bitter  scorn  thus  treated ! 
Whatever  thought  pursuing. 

Where'er  I  turn  my  eyes, 
Surrounding  mists  of  ruin 

In  darkening  circles  rise : 


In  frost,  on  fire,  by  turns. 
My  bosom  freezes — burns — 
'Tisfixd—my  rival  finds  a  grave. 
Yet  honour  bids  me  save 
From  death  the  captive  brave. 
Confusion!  thus  defeated! 
With  bitter  scorn  thus  treated! 
Whatever  thought  pursuing. 

Where'er  I  turn  my  eyes. 
Surrounding  mists  of  ruin  _ 

In  dark'ning  circles  rise.  [Extt. 

Scene  II. — A  Wood. 
Enter  Anselm  and  Peasants. 
Ansdm.  It  is  as  I  suspected.     I  am  sure  'twas 
Colonel  Cohenberg  I  saw  hurried  to  the  fort.    I 
fear  the  worst. 

1  Peas.  Is  there  no  help,  Anselm? 

Anselm.  None  but  this  :  some  of  you  must  swim 
the  river,  and  inform  the  Austrian  out-posts  of 
Cohenberg's  danger;  and,  perhaps,  their  succour 
may  arrive  in  time  to  free  him.  I  will  remain  on 
this  side,  that,  should  they  arrive,  I  may  conduct  i 
them  by  short  and  secret  paths  to  the  Seraskier  s  ^ 
tent. 

2  Peas.  I'll  go.  , 

1  Peas.  And  I,  if  I  drown  for  it ;  let  s  all  go. 

Anselm.  Hear  me,  hear  me,  friends.  You  two 
shall  undertake  this  message  to  the  Austrians,  the 
others  stay  with  me  to  excite  the  villagers  to  revolt. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— ^no</ier  part  of  the  Village. 

Enter  Lilla  and  Ghita. 

DUETT. 

Haste,  gentle  zephyrs,  o'er  the  glade, 

If  there  my  love  discerning , 
Kindly  with  fluttering  pinions  aid 

His  weary  steps  returning. 
So  may  thy  wings  (their  wanton  play 

No  scorching  sun  oppressing) 
Still  gladly  fan  the  sultry  day. 
And  prove  the  summer's  blessing. 
Ghita.      Love  they  call  a  gentle  passion. 
Boast  its  power  to  calm  the  breast  ; 

I  prefer  the  jealous  fashion; 
Sweets  when  dash'd  with  sour  are  best. 

While  the  ever-cooing  doves. 
In  fond  nonsense  tell  their  loves; 

Scarce  existing,  nought  desiring; 
Cloy'd  with  bliss,  as  well  they  may; 
They,  with  langour  half  expiring , 
Doze  their  stupid  lives  away. 
Lilla.   Let  me  in  true  pleasure's  mirror 

Tranquil  view  love's  placid  form  ; 
Free  from  every  jealous  terror. 

Give  me  the  calm,  take  you  the  storm. 
Lilla.  Well,  Ghita,  now  we  are  married,  I  hope 
our  husbands  will  take  their  leave  of  jealousy. 

Ghita.  Psha !   Lilla,  how  often  must  I  tell  you 
jealousy  follows  love  like  a  shadow. 

Lilla.  Then  love  is  a  pretty  thing  and  an  ugly 
shadow.  But  I  have  seen  my  shadow  often  in  the 
sun,  and  it  appeared  so  tall  and  frightful  that  I  am 
sure  it  couldn't  be  like  me.  But  it  begins  to  grow 
late,  I  wish  our  husbands  would  come  home. 
Ghita.  There  are  two  men  coming  this  way. 

Enter  Seraskier  and  Ismael  in  long  cloaks. 
Seras.  (  To  Ismael.)  Desire  my  followers  to  keep 

Ghita.  (To  Lilla.)  See,  they  have  wrapped  them- 
selves up  in  long  cloaks  that  we  shouldn  t  know 

them.  ^  ^  ,  J,     .     1 

Lilla.  Ah!  this  is  another  of  Leopolds  jealous 

frolics.     But  I'll  not  speak  first,  I  am  determined. 
Seras.  Lilla,  Lilla ! 
Lilla.  I  can't  bear  to  see  him  uneasy;  1  must 

speak  to  him. 
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SESTETTO. 


Lilla  and  }  Night  thus  from  me  concealing 
Gbita.       5      The  form  of  him  I  love ; 
Oh !  let  his  voice,  revealing 
His  truth,  my  fears  remove. 
Seras.  &  }  Night  thus  from  me  concealing 
Ismael.     j      The  form  of  her  J  love; 
Oh!  let  her  voice,  revealing 
The  truth,  my  fears  remove, 

GhiU*"**^  \  ^'*'  ^'''"*'^"*'  "'«  Seraskier! 
Seras.  A  lover's  accents  hear; 

With  sympathetic  passion. 
Fond  expectation  cheer, 

Q,  .  iAh!  should  my  husband  hear  us, 

What  could  poor  Ghila  do? 
What  could  poor  Lilla  do  ? 

[Enter  Leopold  and  Peter. 
Leop.  &  )  Hark !  I'm  sure  there's  some  one  near 
Peter.       5  '*■'• 

Peter.  Ghita! 

Leop.  '         Lilla! 

Lilla  and  >  Our  husbands  near  us  ! 
Ghita.       5      ^y  love,  I'm  here. 
Leop.  &   i  You're  here! 
Peter.       S      Then,  who  is  this  so  near? 
Lilla  and  >  Honest  peasants,  homeward  going 
Ghita.       ^      From  their  labour,  I  suppose. 
Leop.  &   )  How,  I  pray,  are  you  so  knowing, 
Peter.       )       Whether  they  be  friends  or  foes? 
Jealous  fears  perplexing. 
Like  whelming  billows  roll. 
And  tvreck  my  tortur'd  soul. 
Begone;  'tis  thy  falsehood 

{To  Lilla  and  Ghita.) 
Distracts  my  tortur'd  soul, 
Lilla  and  )  Ah!  can  my  dear  suspect  me? 
Ghita.       J      My  truth  he  cannot  fear. 
All.  Suspense,  hi  clouds,  shuts  in  the  day. 

Hope,  cheering  star,  afford  thy  ray 
Of  silver  light;  and,  to  our  eyes, 
Oh !  bid  thy  bright  creation  rise. 

[^Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — hiside  of  Peter's  House. 
Enter  Peter  and  Leopold. 

Peter.  A  pretty  adventure  this. 

Leop.  Yes,  a  very  pretty  adv^ture,  indeed. 

Peter.  How  do  you  feel,  Leopold? 

Leop,  Oh!  I'm  composed,  quite  composed. 

Peter.  For  my  part,  I  own  I  am  in  a  passion. 

Leop.  Oh !  then  you  are  wrong,  my  dear  friend ; 
you  are  wrong,  Peter. 

Peter.  My  suspicions  are  not  easily  roused,  but 
now — 

Leop.  Oh!  for  shame,  Peter,  can't  you  be  calm? 
De.itb  and  d n!  can't  you  be  cooH 

Peter-  I  confess  I  am  angry,  and — 

Leop.  But  you  sha'n't  be  angry,  I  tell  you.  You 
must  be  cool ;  d — e !  you  shall. 

Peter.  Must  I? 

Leop.  Yes. 

Peter.  Why,  then,  I  will ;  you  know  I  am  na- 
turally very  peaceable. 

Leop.  Peaceable!  Here's  a  fellow,  now,  that 
would  stand  by  quietly  to  have  his  horns  fitted  on; 
by  my  troth,  if  I  must  wear  mine,  I'll  butt  willi 
them  like  a  mad  bull.  [Exit. 

Peter.  Poor  Leopold,  he's  angry  with  me  for  not 
putting  myself  in  a  passion,  desires  that  I  will  be 
cool,  then  flies  in  a  rage  because  I  follow  his 
advice. 

AIR.— Peter. 
How  few  know  hoiv  to  value  life. 

And  taste  its  real  joys, 
Unmix' d  with  jealousy  and  strife. 
With  anger,  pride,  and  noise ! 


Let  riches,  power,  and  pomp  surpass, 

And  scorn  me,  if  they  please  ; 
Let  me  love,  laugh,  and  take  my  glass, 

A  nd  lead  a  life  of  ease. 
Limpid  and  pure  life's  current  seems, 

Till  passion' s  wild  mistake. 
In  madness,  troubles  all  the  streams 

Of  which  he  must  partake. 
Let  riches,  S(c. 

Re-enter  Leopold. 

Leop.  I  say,  Peter,  Ghita's  coming  this  way. 
Now  don't  you  say  anything  to  her,  because  you 
won't  keep  yourself  cool ;  leave  me  to  manage  her, 
I  know  more  about  these  matters  than  you  do. 

Enter  Ghita. 
Well,  Ghita,  your  husband  and  I  have  been  laugh- 
ing over  the  whimsical  affair  that  happened  just 
now. 

Ghita.  Yes.it  was  whimsical,  indeed.  All's  safe 
I  find.  (Aside.) 

Leop.  Well,  and  so  they  were  conntryraen  re- 
turning from  their  day's  labour,  were  they? 

Ghita.  Yes,  countrymen  returning  from  labour. 

Leop.  Oh  !  I  dare  say  they  were.  Curse  me,  if  I 
believe  a  word  on't.  (Aside.)  Well,  but  who  were 
they  ? 

Ghita.  I  know  no  more  of  the  matter  than  Lilla 
does. 

Peter.  Oh  !  here  conies  Lilla. 

Enter  Lilla. 

Leop.  Lilla,  my  dear,  come  here,  I  want  to  speak 
with  you  :  now  you  know  that  I  never  put  myself 
into  a  passion ;  but  a  lie  provokes  me,  therefore, 
have  a  care;  now  I  expect  you  to  tell  me  the  truth, 
for  Ghita  has  confessed  the  whole  matter. 

Lilla.  Has  she,  indeed? 

Leop.  She  has ;  therefore,  have  a  care. 

Peter.  (Aside  to  Leop.)  Now,  Leopold,  I  tell 
you— 

Leop.  Be  quiet,  you  fool;  keep  yourself  calm. 
(Ghita  makes  signs  to  Lilla  that  she  has  not  told.) 

Lilla,  (Aside.)  Oh,  ohi  very  well. 

Leop.  (To  Lilla.)  Come,  why  don't  you  speak? 
these  countrymen. 

Lilla.  Ay,  these  countrymen — Who  were  they? 
Why  don't  you  tell  me?  I  am  sure  you  know. 

Leop.  I  know  !  here's  a  pretty  piece  of  business. 

Lilla.  Well,  if  you  won't  tell  me,  Ghita  will. 

Leop.  Harkye !  Lilla,  I  am  convinced  you  are 
wrong;  therefore,  I  insist  on  your  confession. 

Ltlla.  Oh  !  you  will  have  me  confess  ? 

Leop.  Yes,  I  will ;  therefore,  recollect  yourself, 
I  will  have  it.  I  say,  Peter,  this  is  the  way  to  ma- 
nage a  wife.    You  see  I  have  carried  my  point. 

AIR. — Lilla. 
What  can  mean  that  thoughtful  frown? 
Why  those  eyes  to  earth  cast  down  ? 
Tell  me  what  amiss  they  see; 
Let  them  kindly  look  on  me. 

La  ra  lal  la  I 

What,  then,  would  my  dearest  have  ? 
Come,  indeed,  I  will  be  grave; 
And,  with  melancholy  face, 
Calmly  hear  thy  piteous  case. 

La  ra  lal  la ! 
(During  the  song  she  dances  slowly  between  Peter, 
Leopold,  and  Ghita.) 

Peter.  I  say,  Leopold,  this  is  the  way  to  manage 
a  wife;  you  see  you  have  carried  your  point. 

Leop.  Why,  I — I — I  don't  know  how  it  is,  bnt 
ecod !  she  has  danced  me  into  a  good  humour,  I 
think. 

Lilla,  Now,  Leopold,  how  could  you  serve  me 

so?     Why,  Ghita  says  yon  have  been  laughing  at 

her.  [humour. 

Leop.  Why,  yes,  I  believe  I  am  in  a  merry 
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Lilla.  I  don't  think  you  are  merry ;  you  seem 
grumpy. 

Leop,  Psha !  no  such  tbmg ;  I  am  not  grumpy. 

Ghita.  Ah!  you  don't  deserve  the  supper  we 
have  prepared  for  you.  But  come,  Lilla,  we  must 
forgive  'em. 

Lilla.  Well,  if  we  must,  we  must.  {Brings  the 
table  with  supper  forward.) 

Leop.  {Aside  to  Peter.)  Well,  Peter,  what  do 
you  think  of  this? 

Peter.  {Aside  to  Leop.)  Why,  for  my  part,  I 
think  it  looks  like  innocence. 

Leop.  So  it  does,  so  it  does ;  but  we'll  watch 
Ihem,  though;  so,  mum!  Peter.  {All sit.)  Egad! 
I  never  was  happier  in  my  life;  come,  let's  have  a 
toast. 

Lilla.  I'll  give  you  one :  may  our  happiness  ever 
continue ! 

Leop.  Very  well;  very  well,  indeed.  {All  drink.) 
So  good  a  toast  deserves  a  second  bumper.  {Drinks 
again.)  Now  away  with  suspicions  for  ever. 
Seraskier  sings  without, 
SERENADE. 
To  mighty  love,  the  trembling  strings  are  pressing; 
,    Sacred  to  him  they  praise,  their  sweet  employ. 
Ah!  the  fond  heart,  whose  passion  they're  express- 
ing. 

Vibrates  like  them  to  love,  hut  not  to  joy. 

ieop.  What's  that? 
Peter.  It  sounds  like  music. 
Ghita.  What  delightful  harmony ! 
Leop,    Curse  harmony  !   I  don't  like  it  at  all. 
{Rises.) 

Lilla.  Sit  down,  Leopold. 
Leop.  I  won't  sit  down. 

Lilla.  Nay,  don't  be  angry ;  here's  a  merry- 
thought for  you. 

Leop.  Eat  it  yourself,  then. 
Lilla.  You  shall  sit  down.    It  is  only  the  vil- 
lagers amusing  themselves;  and  you  know,  Leo- 
pold, that  people  of  fashion  often  have  music  at 
supper.    ( Seraskier  sings  without.) 
Leop.  Oh  !  choak  your  singing. 
Lilla.  {Aside  to  Ghita.)  We  are  undone !  'tis  the 
Seraskier. 

Peter.  Ah !  Leopold,  there's  danger  in  that  voice. 
How  melodious! 

Leop.    Horridly  melodious  !      Harkye  !    Peter, 
are  you  courageous"? 
Peter.  Tolerably  so. 

Leop.  {  Takes  two  swords,  and  gives  one  to  Peter.) 
Here,  theu,  take  this  sword,  and  follow  me.  We'll 
join  the  concert ;  and  if  I  don't  put  these  gallants 
out  of  tune,  I'll  be — It's  astonishing  how  I  con- 
tinue to  keep  my  temper.  [Exit  with  Peter. 
Lilla.  What  will  become  of  us  I  Let's  follow 
them  ;  I  fear  there  will  be  mishief.  I  wonder  that 
Leopold  keeps  his  temper.  [^Exeunt. 
Enter  Useph  at  a  hack  door. 
Useph.  All  quiet;  then  I'm  sure  Leopold  can't 
be  here;  and  I  have  such  a  dread  of  that  d — d  fel- 
low, that— (5eem</  the  supper.)  Eh!  What  have 
we  herel  a  good  supper,  and  nobody  to  eat  it.  I 
think  my  appetite  returns,  as  my  fright  goes  off. 
Egad!  I'll  pick  a  bit.  There's  nothing  in  the  world 
I  like  better  than  a  good  supper,  especially  when 
anybody  else  pays  for  it.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Eh!  What's 
this  ?  (  Holding  a  large  slice  of  ham  on  his  fork. )  Oh ! 
the  Christian  dogs  !  what,  eat  pork  !  Oh,  horrible  I 
{Eats  the  ham  enf/erly.)  Oh,  fie!  oh,  fie!  What 
have  we  here?  Wine!  worse  and  worse!  Wine, 
indeed  !  How  can  people  be  so  impious  to  drink — 
{Drinks  a  large  cupful. ) — Though,  I  believe  a  Ma- 
hometan may  lake  a  cup  of  wine  when  nobody  sees 
him.  Egad  !  I'll  take  another.  Here's  to  the 
fouuder  of  the  feast.  {Drinks.)  Now,  if  I  could 
but  meet  Lilla — Good  cheer  puts  one  in  such  ex- 


cellent spirits,  and  makes  one  so  valiant  and  so  ; 
loving,  that — {Pistols  fire.) — Oh,  Lord  !  {Starts 
up.)  They  are  firing  pistols  against  the  door.  Oh, 
dear!  oh,  dear!  What  will  become  of  me?  {Goes 
to  the  door  at  the  back.)  Eh!  this  door  is  fast! 
Mercy  on  me  !     {Hides  under  the  table.) 

Enter  Peter  a«rf  Ghita. 

Ghita.  Stay  here,  my  dear  Peter,  if  you  love  me ; 
all  opposition  is  fruitless.  I  am  sure  the  Seraskier 
it  amongst  them. 

Peter.  Poor  Leopold  !  he'll  be  overpowered  by 
numbers.  Run  up  to  the  house-top,  Ghita,  and 
alarm  the  neighbours. — [^Exit  Ghita.l — How  un- 
lucky that  this  accident  should  happen  just  at  sup- 
per-time ! 

Enter  LEOPOLD. 

Leop.  Confusion!  they  have  carried  oil' my  Lilla. 
Plague  on  my  sword  for  failing  me,  when  I  might 
have  rescued  her;  but  I'll  raise  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  if  I  can  but  find  that  old  scoundrel, 
Useph — {Turns  round,  and  sees  Useph.) — Ha!  vil- 
lain, what  brought  you  here? 

Useph.  What  brought  me  here  ?  Why,  I  heard 
a  riot,  so  I  came  to — to — 

Leop.  To  what? 

Useph.  Why,  to  quell  it,  and  defend  your  house ; 
and,  besides,  I  came  to  wish  you  joy  on  your  mar- 
riage, my  dear  friend. 

Leop.  Aud  how  did  you  get  into  the  house? 

Useph.  I  came  through  the  garden,  and  in  at  the 
back-door,  quietly  and  peaceably  as  a  magistrate 
should  do,  and  agreeably  to  my  function. 

Peter.  Yes,  and  you  seem  to  have  been  eating 
some  of  our  supper :  was  that  agreeably  to  your 
function? 

Leop.  Ah  !  sirrah,  who  asked  you  to  supper? 

Useph.  I  only  picked  a  bit. 

Leop.  Hold  your  tongue.  Harkye,  rascal !  my 
Lilla's  carried  otf ;  and  I  am  almost  sure  that  you 
are  in  the  plot;  so,  come  along,  aud  if  I  find  my 
suspicions  right,  I'll  hang  you  on  the  next  tree. 

[^Exeunt, 
Scene  V. — A  Turkish  Watch-tower. 
Enter  the  Seraskier,  Ismael,  and  Guards,  from 
the  Tower. 

Seras.  Well,  Ismael ;  so  far  we  have  proceeded 
successfully,  and  Lilla  is  safe  within  my  power. 
The  villagers  fought  manfully. 

Ismael.  I  fear,  my  lord,  we  shall  experience  other 
proofs  of  their  valour. 

Seras.  To  what  am  I  to  attribute  these  unusual 
apprehensions,  Ismael? 

Ismael.  My  lord,  I  never  before  fought  in  a 
cause  I  was  ashamed  of. 

Seras.  No  more:  it's  time  to  think  of  Cohen- 
berg.    Are  the  executioners  prepared  ? 

Ismael.  They  are,  my  lord. 

Seras,  Are  the  horsemen  ready  to  bear  off  Ca- 
therine? 

Ismael.  They  have  their  orders,  my  lord.  {Re- 
tires back.) 

Seras.  {To  the  Guards.)  Strike  off  his  chains, 
and  bring  your  prisoner  forth.  Do  you  conduct  the 
lady  hither.  [^To  another  Guard,  who  exit. 

The  Guards  lift  up  a  trap-door,  one  descends  and 
returns  with  Colonel  Cohenberg. 
Colonel.  To  what  new  indignities  am  I  reserved  ? 

Enter  Guard  with  CATHERINE. 
Seras.  Hear  me.  Christian :  had  the  chance  of 
battle  made  you  my  prisoner,  I  should  have  treated 
you  as  a  soldier;  but  you  have  degraded  yourself 
into  a  spy,  and  an  ignominious  death  is,  by  the  law 
of  nations,  your. reward  ;  yet  life  or  death,  on  one 
condition,  may  still  be  yours. 

Colonel.  And  if  that  one  should  be  unworthy, 
Icaru,  though  life  aud  liberty  are  dearer  to  me  than 
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all  the  treasures  of  your  eastern  world,  I  have  a 

fem  within  my  keeping,  more  valuable  far, — my 
onour!  which  I  scorn  to  barter  for  it.  {Muffled 
drums  are  heard. ) 

Seras.  Hark !  that  is  thy  knell.  When  thrice 
those  sounds,  within  a  few  short  moments,  shall 
have  passed  upon  thy  obstinacy,  that  instant  is  thy 
last.  Attend :  this  night  thy  Austrians  mean  to 
attack  my  fort.  Let  the  deceivers  be  deceived: 
deliver  them  to  my  sword.  Renounce  your  Chris- 
tian worship:  do  this;  and,  in  my  Sultan's  name, 
I  promise  you  power,  wealth,  honour,  your  Cathe- 
rine, all  your  wishes  can  desire. 

Colonel.  My  Catherine!  she  is  a  reward  so  va- 
luable, so  truly  great,  that — 

Cath.  Hear  me,  Cohenberg :  should  an  unmanly 
tenderness  for  me  make  thee  forget  thy  faith,  thy 
country,  and  thy  king,  though  that  instant  be  my 
last,  I'll  tear  thee,  coward,  from  my  bleeeding 
heart,  and  cast  thee  off  unworthy  of  my  love. 

Seras.  (Aside.)  Death  to  my  hopes !  she  ruins 
all  my  purposes. — Christian,  reflect;  be  quick,  or 
both  your  lives  shall  expiate  thy  fault. 

Cath.  This  is  the  greatest  mercy  thou  canst  shew. 
He  dares  to  die,  and  I  dare  not  live  to  see  him  dis- 
honoured. 

Seras.  (Muffled  drums.')  Appear,  ye  ministers  of 
death. — [Enter  black  Slaves.'] — Now,  Christian,  this 
moment  is  thy  last. 

Colonel.  On,  heavens! 

Seras.  Bear  her  away  ! 

Cath.  To  torture — death.  My  Cohenberg,  re- 
member me. 

Colonel.  In  life  and  death,  my  Catherine. 

Seras.  Away  with  her!         [Exit  Cath.  guarded. 

Colonel.  Come,  tyrant,  give  me  the  fatal  bow- 
string, and  end  at  once  this  pageant  of  thy  cruelty. 
Thy  threats  I  boldly  despise  ;  thy  offers  thus 
I  tread  beneath  my  feet ;  and,  though  this  worth- 
less frame  may  fall  before  thee,  fixed  as  the  founded 
rock,  my  soul  shall  stand,  firm  to  my  God,  my 
king,  and  my  conntrj'. 

Seras.  I'll  hear  no  more. 

Colonel.  (Kneels.)  Preserve  my  Catherine,  hea- 
ven !  (Muffled  drums.  TheStaves  put  the  cord  round 
his  neck,  and  prepare  to  strangle  him.) 

Serits.  Despatch  him,  slaves ! 

Colonel.  Good  angels,  guard  my  Catherine  ! 

Seras.  Christian,  thy  prayers  are  vain.  (A  great 
shout  is  heard,  and  the  drums  beating  to  arms.) 

Seras.  Distraction  !  we  are  betrayed.  [Exit. 

Colonel.  Off,  off!  ye  slaves. 

Enter  Anselm,  Peter,  Leopold,  S(e.  Anselm 
gives  the  Colonel  a  sword.  Slaves  go  off.  Anselm, 
Peter,  and  Leopold,  go  into  the  tower.  Seraskier 
re-enters  with  his  sword  drawn ;  the  Colonel  fights 
with  him,  and  drives  him  off.  The  Turks  are  driven 
from  the  tower ;  the  Turkish  flag  is  taken  down, 
and  the  Austrian  colours  hoisted.  A  party  of 
Austrians  enter  from  the  tower,  with  Peter, 
Leopold,  Anselm,  and  Peasants.  Colonel 
Cohenberg  enters.    Drums  and  trumpets.) 

Colonel.  The  villain  has  escaped  me  in  the  throng. 
But,  oh  !  Catherine  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

Peter.  A  Turkish  soldier  told  me,  even  now, 
some  horsemen  bore  her  over  yonder  plain. 

Colonel.  Ha !  over  yonder  plain  !  [Exit. 

FINALE. 

Now  victory  has,  like  a  mistress  kind, 

Put  an  end  to  all  our  quarrels; 
In  a  brimming  cup  our  joys  we'll  find, 

Erom  the  vitie  we' II  pluck  our  quarrels. 
Let  us  drink  as  ice  fight ;  with  loud  huzzas. 

We'll  charge,  and  scorn  all  shrinking; 
Till  our  wine,  like  the  foe,  retreats  apace. 

And  we  shew  our  valour  in  drinking. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Inside  of  the  Seraskier's  tent. 
Several  Ladies  discovered. 

CHORUS. 

On  the  warlike  plains  descending, 
Night,  in  pity,  casts  her  veil; 

Hostile  strife  awhile  suspending, 
Short-lived  peace  and  rest  prevail. 

Enter  Fatima  and  LiLLA.    Lilla  in  an  elegant 
Turkish  habit. 

Fatima.  Then  you  are  resolved  to  leave  us,  Lilla? 

Lilla.  Yes,  your  ladyship,  that  I  will  as  soon  as 
I  can. 

Fatima.  And  are  you  not  sorry  to  part  with  your 
fine  clothes,  and  quit  the  pleasures  of  the  seraglio? 

Lilla.  Pleasures,  madam,  what  are  they  1 

Fatima.  Why,  'tis  our  pleasure  to  obey  his  high- 
ness, the  Seraskier,  who  is  our  lord  and  husband. 

Lilla.  And  have  you  no  other  husband? 

Fatima.  Why,  that's  a  very  odd  question. 

Lilla.  Nay,  I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon  ;  but  I 
understand  there  are  five  and  twenty  ;  if  so,  what  a 
pity  you  should  only  have  one  husband  amongst 
you. 

Fatima.  Nay,  nay ;  I  ought  not  to  be  sorry  at 
your  going,  or  for  the  beautiful  stranger  leaving 
us.  I  have,  hitherto,  been  the  Seraskier's  favour- 
ite ;  and  you  are  two  dangerous  rivals. — Oh !  here 
she  comes. 

Enter  CATHERINE  from  the  tent. 

Cath.  This  intelligence  of  Cohenberg's  safety, 
gives  me  new  life.  Now  let  fortune  do  her  worst. 
Well,  Fatima,  are  the  sentinels  bribed  to  let  us 
pass? 

Fatima.  I  gave  Selim  the  gold,  as  you  desired; 
who,  doubtless,  has  obeyed  your  orders. 

Cath.  So,  Lilla,  I  find  yon  are  to  be  my  guide  to 
the  castle.   Are  you  sure  you  know  the  way? 

Lilla.  Yes,  my  lady ;  'tis  by  the  private  path, 
which  leads  directly  to  it.  I  dare  say  we  shall  be 
safe.    (Trembling.) 

Cath.  Why  do  you  tremble,  Lilla? 

Lilla.  No,  my  lady — yes — yes — yes,  I  believe  I 
am  a  little  afraid. 

Cath.  Oh,  for  shame!    Yon  a  lover!    Consider. 

Lilla.  No,  I  won't  consider.  Now,  pray,  ma- 
dam, talk  finely  to  me,  as  you  did  a  little  while  ago, 
and  don't  let  me  think  of  difficulties. 

Cath.  Difficulties !  they  are  the  test  of  virtue,  the 
spur  to  courage:  the  noble  mind  would  lose  half 
its  splendour,  were  it  not  for  the  pleasure  of  sur- 
mounting difficulties. 

AIR. — Catherine. 
No  more  I  heave  the  heartfelt  sigh; 
No  more  I  drop  the  briny  tear  ; 
Hope' s  promis  d  hour  of  bliss  is  near. 
Yet  dangers  surrounding. 
My  reason  confounding, 
Ah!  whither  shall  I  fly  I 

Enter  a  Turkish  Soldier. 
Sold.  The  drums  are  beating  to  arms;  we  ex- 
pect to  be  attacked  every  moment.  [Exit, 
Cath.  Come,  Lilla.    Adieu,  kind  Fatima! 

[Exeutit. 
Peter.  (Without.)  The  enemy's  camp's  on  fire» 
Plunder's  the  word. 

Enter  Peter,  Leopold,  Anselm,  Peasants,  and 
Austrian  Soldiers,  who  cut  down  the  Seraskier's 
Tent,  and  carry  it  off  in  pieces.  The  Turkish 
camp  is  seen  on  fire,  at  a  distance.  Drums  and 
trumpets  are  heard.  He-enter  LEOPOLD  and 
Peter. 

Leop.  Lilla  not  to  be  found  !  Oh  !  she  is  in  the 
plot;  [  am  sure  she  is;  she  has  done  it  on  purpose. 
I  knew  she  would  run  away  when  I  married  her:  I 
was  certain. 
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Peter.  'Tis  a  pity,  indeed. 

Leap,  'Tis  false  !  'tis  not  a  pity. 

Peter.  Well,  then,  'tis  not  a  pity.  What  a  plague, 
mustn't  I  be  sorry  for  you'! 

Leap.  Rot  your  sorrow  !  No. 

Peter,  Well,  I  won't  be  sorry,  tben. 

Leap,  But  are  you  really  sorry  for  me,  Peter  ! 

Peter.  To  be  sure  I  am :  you  know  the  friend- 
sbip  I  have  had  for  you,  ever  since  we  were  boys 
together. 

Leap,  Give  me  your  hand,  then.  I  ask  your 
pardon.    But  why  will  you  provoke  mel 

Peter.  Why  was  you  provoked,  then? 

Leop.  No,  I  was  not ;  but  I  mean  that— I  say  I 
mean — Zounds !  I  don't  know  what  I  mean. 

SONG.— Leopold. 
How  provoking  your  doubts!  Doyou  think  I'mafool? 
In  the  heat  of  the  battle  you  know  I  was  cool; 

While  ourselves  and  our  neighbours 

With  guns,  pistols,  sabres. 

Were  cutting  and  slashing, 

Mahomedans  hashing. 
But  need  I  care  for  that,  since  time  is  on  the  wing  ; 
You  see  I  am  merry,  you  hear  how  I  sing, 

Tol  de  rol,  Sfc, 
You  see  I  am  merry,  you  hear  how  I  sing. 

That  jade,  madam  Lilla,  that  gipsy,  afar, 
Is  jigging  away  to  the  Turkish  guitar; 

While  great  smooth- chinn'd  fribbles, 
With  vile  squeaking  trebles, 
Chant  her  praises  to  cheer 
That  cruel  Seraskier  I 
Till  the  handkerchiefs  thrown — But,  then,  mhat's 

that  to  me  ? 
It  can't  make  me  uneasy — I'm  happy,  you  tee. 

Tot  de  rol,  Sfc. 
It  can't  make  me  uneasy — I'w  happy,  you  see, 

[Exeunt. 
Scene  II. — An  Apartment  at  Colonel  Cohenberg's, 
Enter  an  Austrian  Soldier,  and  LiLLA,  veiled. 
Sold.  Pray,  walk  this  way ;  our  Colonel  will  be 
so  glad  to  see  you. 

Lilla.  Indeed,  sir,  he  won't. 
Sold,  Oh  !  but  I  am  sure  he  will,  my  lady. 
Lilla.  Sir! 

Sold.  I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon  ;  but,  though 
bred  in  the  ranks,  I  know  good  manners. 

Lilla.  Ah!  that's  my  misfortune.  I  wish  yon 
did  not;  for,  then,  you  would  quit  the  room,  and 
let  me  alone.  [Soldier  bows,  and  exit. 

Useph,  (Without.)  Come  along,  Michael. 
Lilla.  Oh,  heavens  I  that  wretch,  Useph  !  What 
shall  I  do!  Though,  perhaps,  he  won't  know  me  in 
this  dress.    {Retires,) 

Enter  an  Austrian  Soldier,  conducting  in  UsEPH 
and  Michael.  Useph  dressed  as  an  Austrian 
officer. 

Useph.  Praj,  'don't  disturb  'the  noble  Colonel ; 
but  when  his  honour  is  quite  at  leisure,  let  his  ho- 
nour know  that  I  humbly  wait  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations. My  name  is  Heoon  Joseph  Wolfgang 
Baumbork  Blandenkerstoon  Schwartzenbergen. 

[Exit  Soldier, 

Mich.  Why,  heyday  I  I  thought  your  name  had 
been  Ben  Yacorab  Ben  Mustapha. 

Useph.  Ay,  that  was  my  Turkish  title;  but  it 
won  t  do  now  the  Austrians  are  our  masters.  I 
think!  have  got  a  good  name,  eh  !  Michael? 

Mich.  Yes  ;  and  as  you  never  had  a  good  name 
before,  I  hope  you  will  keep  it,  now  you  have 
got  it.  "^     '  .       f     '  J 

Useph.  Ha,  ha !  Very  well  ;  you  are  a  sharp 
fellow,  Michael ;  I'll  recommend  you  to  the  Co- 
lonel, when  I  am  appointed  to  some  post  of  great 
emolument  under  him :  you  shall  be  my  deputy, 
and  do  all  the  business  for  me,— (aside)  and  I'll  take 
all  the  money. 


Mich.  So  I  will.  I  have  often  wondered  where 
the  deuce  you  could  conceal  your  riches. 

Useph.  Ay,  that's  a  secret  I  mean  to  let  you 
into  ;  for  I  don't  think  my  hoards  are  quite  safe  in 
this  time  of  warlike  combustion.  We'll  remove 
them ,  Michael .    (  Lilla  listerts. ) 

Mich.  But  where  are  they? 

Useph.  Why,  you  know  the  burying-place^ 
about  a  mile  off,  which  the  Turks  hold  so  sacred 
In  the  middle  of  that  ground,  stands  a  high  an^ 
spacious  tomb  ;  there  I  have  hid  it.    But,  mum  ! 

Enter  an  Austrian  Soldier. 

Sold.  (To  Lilla.)  Our  Colonel  is  not  at  home, 
madam  ;  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  attend  your  lady- 
ship. 

Useph.  (To  the  Sold.)  Harkye!  my  lad,  pray, 
who  is  this  pretty  piece  of  camp  furniture,  eh? 

Sold.  Hush  !  'tis  our  Colonel's  lady.  I  was  the 
first  who  saw  her  here,  and  expect  to  be  made  a 
corporal  for  it.  [Exit. 

Useph.  (Aside  to  Michael.)  Oh,  ho!  then  1  know 
my  cue. — Leave  us,  Michael. —  [Exit  Michael.'\ — 
(Useph  bows  to  Lilla.)  How  happy  are  we  all  to 
see  your  ladyship  returned!  The  Colonel  is  a  most 
amiable  creature;  he  does  me  the  honour  to  live  in 
my  house :  it  was  mine  yesterday.  Indeed,  he  for- 
got to  ask  my  leave;  but  true  politeness  overlooks 
trifles.  He  must  have  a  number  of  very  pretty 
things  at  his  disposal.  Oh  !  if  ever  I  should  live 
to  be  appointed  a  commissary — and  if  your  lady- 
ship would  but  stand  my  friend — Pray,  is  your  la- 
dyship fond  of  jewels? 

Lilla.  (Aside.)  If  I  speak  to  him,  he'll  know  my 
voice. 

Useph.  (Aside.)  I  have  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful here,  which  I  should  be  proud  to  present  to 
your  ladyship.     (Offers  a  casket.) 

Lilla.  (Aside.)  I  believe  I  had  best  take  them, 
to  prevent  further  questions.     (Takes  the  casket.) 

Useph,  (Aside.)  I  can  see  that  she  is  used  to 
bribery. 

Enter  a  Soldier, 

Sold.  The  Colonel  is  not  returned  yet,  madam ; 
till  he  do,  we  shall  be  proud  to  obey  the  wife  of 
our  noble  commander. 

Lilla.  (Throws  open  her  veil.)  I  am  not  bis  wife, 
sir. 

Useph.  Why,  heyday  !  Zounds  !  this  is  my  wife 
that  ought  to  be. 

Lilla.  I'll  not  be  the  wife  of  any  of  you.  But, 
since  you  say,  sir,  you  will  obey  my  commands, 
pray,  be  kind  enough  to  turn  that  wicked  old  jus- 
tice of  peace  out  of  the  house. 

Sold.  Oh  !  that  we  will  directly.  [Exit. 

Useph.  What,  turn  me  out  of  the  house!  that's 
a  d — d  good  joke.  Well,  but,  Lilla,  I'll  trouble  you 
for  my  pearls  again,  dear. 

Lilla.  Why,  I  thought  you  gave  them  to  me. 

Useph.  Yes,  I  gave  them  you  to  look  at. 

Lilla,  Well,  I  have  looked  at  them,  and  like 
them  ver^'  well. 

Useph,  Come,  come;  I  must  have  my  jewels. 
Enter  two  Soldiers, 

Lilla.  Turn  him  out. 

Useph.  I  won't  go  without  ray  pearls.  At  your 
peril,  detain  them.  Lookye !  jny  lads,  I'm  a  ma- 
gistrate; I  see  you  are  well-disposed  persons,  and 
so  I'll  explain  to  you  the  nature  of  justice  as  to 
private  property.  For  instance:  my  pearls — I  say, 
my  pearls — (Soldiers  push  him  out.) 

Lilla.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  think  I  shall  be  even  with 
you,  Mr.  Justice.  I  am  glad  I  know  where  his 
money  is  hidden.  I  wish  I  had  told  that  gentleman 
of  the  fine  lady  that  came  away  with  me  :  I  dare 
say  she  is  the  Colonel's  wife.  Ah!  but,  then,  per- 
iiaps,  he  would  have  been  angry  with  me  for  losing 
her.  Well,  thanks  to  fortune,  here  I  am  at  present; 
so,  I'll  think  no  more  of  past  dangers. 


Scene  5.] 
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AIR. — LiLLA. 

Domestic  peace,  my  soul's  desire, 
The  dearest  bliss  fate  cotild  bestow, 

At  length,  to  thee  I  matj  aspire ; 
Misforltme's  storms  no  longer  blow. 

Escaped  their  ire,  now  safe  on  shore, 

I  listen  to  the  tempest's  roar; 

And  while  the  billows  idly  foam. 

They  but  endear  my  long  lost  home,       \^Exit. 

Scene  III. — Outside  of  Colonel  Cohenberg's  house. 

UsKPH  discovered  being  pushed  out  of  the  house 
by  two  Soldiers. 

Useph,  Well,  but  hear  me :  I  say,  that — there  ! 
they  have  turned  me  out,  and  won't  hear  me.  No- 
body will  attend  to  me.  What  a  miserable  dog  I 
am  !  Never  was  there  so  unhappy  a  magistrate ! 

Enter  Leopold. 

Leop.  Cruel,  cruel,  Lilla  ! 

Useph.  What? 

Leop.  She  has  robbed  me  of  my  peace  for  ever  ! 

Useph.  She  has  robbed  me,  too  ;  however,  I  am 
ready  to  make  the  matter  up,  if  you'll  pay  me  for 
the  pearls. 

Leop.  What  does  the  fellow  mean? 

Useph.  I  mean  the  pearls  Lilla  had  of  me. 

Leop.  What!  had  of  you? 

Useph.  Hear  me  patiently,  and  I'll  tell  30a  all. 

Leop.  Zounds  !  I  am  patient. — Well"! 

Useph.  I  intended  those  pearls  as  a  present  to  a 
certain  person. 

Leop.  And  you  gave  them  to  Lilla? 

Useph.  Yes,  in  my  house — Colonel  Cohenberg's, 
I  mean  ;  for  there  she  is. 

ieop.  What,  Lilla  there  !     Oh,  ho!     (Knocks.) 

Sold.  (Within.)  What,  yon  won't  go  along! — 
(Comes  out,  and  sees  Leopold.)  Ha!  brother  .sol- 
dier, how  are  you? 

Leop.  Very  well,  thankye.  Well,  and  so  you 
are  here.  And  how  are  you?  Isn't  there  a  young 
woman — I'm  glad  to  see  you — I  say  a  young  wo- 
man— Howlonghave  you  been  here? — Called  Lilla, 
at  this  house? 

Sold.  Yes,  she's  within.     Come  with  me. 

[^Exeunt  Leopold  and  Soldier.  Useph  at- 
tempts to  ': follow;  but  is  pushed  back, 
and  the  door  shuts. 

Useph.  What,  shut  the  door  in  my  face  !  I  see 
there  is  no  chance  of  getting  the  pearls;  and  I 
shall  be  ruined  if  I  stay  here;  so,  I'll  e'en  pack  up 
my  remaining  treasure,  and  go  over  to  the  Turks. 
I  got  all  my  money  by  changing  sides,  and  I'll 
change  sides  to  keep  it. 

AIR. — Useph. 
Some  time  ago,  I  married  a  wife. 
And  she,  poor  soul!  was  the  plague  of  my  life  ; 
I  thought,  when  I  lost  her,  my  troubles  were  done, 
But,  i'faith,  I  found  they're  just  begun. 
Tho'  she's  gone. 
Still  'tis  all  one. 
My  troubles,  alas!  are  just  begun. 
A  magistrate  I  next  became. 
To  be  impartial  luas  my  aim  ; 
No  distinction  I  made  between  great  arid  small; 
Plaintiffs,  defendants,  I  fleec'd  them  all: 
Great  and  small,  fleec'd  them  all. 
Turks  and  Christians,  I  cheated  'em  all. 
In  praise  of  honesty,  I've  heard. 
As  policy,  'tis  much  preferr'd; 
Then,  if  'tis  best,  in  life's  repast. 
The  daintiest  dish  I'll  taste  the  last. 
Honest  at  last, 
Tir'd  of  the  past. 
Perhaps,  as  a  change,  I  may  try  it  at  last.    [Exit. 

Scene  IV.— A  Room  at  Colouel  Cohenberg's. 

Enter  LV.OPOLD  and  Lilla. 
Lilla.  My  dear  Leopold,  how  glad  I  am  to  see 


you !  Was  it  not  lucky  that  I  heard  Useph  say 
where  his  riches  were? 

Leop.  Yes,  very  lucky. — (Aside.)  Not  a  word 
of  the  pearls  yet. — Well,  but,  Lilla, — I  saj  this 
fine  dress  of  yours — Zounds  !  I  can't  bear  to  look 
at  it. 

Lilla.  What,  more  suspicions,  Leopold  ? 

Leop.  No,  my  suspicions  are  vanished. 

Lilla.  T  am  glad  of  it. 

Leop,  Yes,  I  am  convinced  of  your  falsehood. — 
Where  are  the  pearls  that  Useph  gave  you?  I  sup- 
pose yon  can  explain  that  to  me. 

Liita.  I'll  explain  nothing,  Leopold.  Your  want 
of  confidence  in  me  vexes  me  to  the  heart.  I  am 
sure  we  shall  never  be  happy,  if  this  be  the  case. 
(Cries.) 

Leop.  Oh  !  very  well.  I  see  what— you  wish  to 
part — Oh  !  with  all  my  heart. 

Lilla.  And  with  all  mine. 

DUETT.— Leopold  and  Lilla. 
Lilla.  Though  you  think  by  this  to  vex  me, 

Love  no  more  can  give  me  pain. 
Leop.  Vainly  strive  not  to  perplex  me,  , 

You  shall  dupe  me  ne'er  again. 
Lilla.  Now  your  falsehood  is  requited, 

I'll  enjoy  a  single  life. 
Leop.  Hark !  to  glory  I'm  invited. 

By  the  cheerful  drum  and  fife. 
Lilla.  By  consent,  then,  now  we  sever, — 
Leop.      Love's  all  nonsense,  freedom's  sweet ; 
Lilla.  And  we  take  our  leave  for  ever, 
Leop.  Never  more  again  to  meet. 
Lilla.  Never  more? 
Leop.  Never  more. 
Lilla.  /  do7i't  want,  sir,  to  allure  you; 

I  don't  ivish  your  stay,  not  I. 
Leop.  I'm  quite  happy,  I  assure  you  ; 

Gladly  I  pronounce  good  b'ye  ! 
Lilla.   You  will  change  your  mind,  believe  me — 
Leop.       No;  I  told  you  so  before. 
Lilla.  Can  you  have  the  heart  to  leave  me? 
Leop.       Yes:  I'll  never  see  you  more. 
Lilla.  Never  more? 
Leop.  Never  more. 
Both.  Never  more  my  love  shall  leave  me; 

Never  part — no,  never  more.       [_Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — A  Turkish  Burial-ground. 

Enter  Peter,  followed  by  Leopold  toith  a  small 

cane. 

Peter.  How  fortunate  that  Lilla  should  overhear 

Useph   discover  where  his  treasures   are  hidden. 

But  you  say  we  are  to  carry  this  money  to  Colonel 

Cohenberg,    who   will    deliver    it    to   the   lawful 

owners. 

Leop.  Yes  ;  we  are  to  commit  a  robbery  for  the 
public  good.     So,  follow  me,  Peter.     In  we  go. 

Enter  Michael  with  a  sack,  and  Useph  disguised 
in  a  long  clonk. 

Useph.  Come  along,  Michael.  But  make  no 
noise,  that  we  may  make  our  escape,  undiscovered, 
to  Belgrade.  This  is  the  spot  where  I  buried  my 
poor,  dear  wife,  two  years  ago. 

Mich.  I  recollect  it. 

Useph.  Ah !  many  a  time,  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  have  I  visited  this  place. 

Mich.  What  the  plague,  did  you  want  to  steal 
your  wife? 

Useph.  No,  no  ;  I  ran  away  with  her  once,  when 
she  was  alive  ;  and  repented  it  ever  afterwards. 
She  was  a  good  soul,  but  rather  turbulent ;  never 
quiet,  till  she  arrived  here;  and,  now  she  is  at 
rest,  I  should  be  sorry  to  disturb  her.  There,  Mi- 
chael; that  tomb  is  my  bankiug-honse;  and,  per- 
haps, it  is  not  the  first  banking-house  where  a 
fortune  has  been  buried.  However,  this  is  an  old- 
established  shop,  and  all  the  parties  in  it  quiet, 
safe  people. 
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[ACT  in. 


Mich.  Then  we  come  to  remove  the  treasure'! 

Useph,  Even  so,  my  boy  :  I  shall  take  away  my 
money,  and  leave  my  wife.  Many  a  hasband  wonld 
think  that  no  bad  bargain.  (Going  in,  meets  Peter 
atid  Leopold.)  Ob,  terrible  !  What  do  I  see!  my 
riches!  Oh!  you  audacious  robbers!  Oh!  you 
sacrilegious  villains! 

Leap.  Now,  don't  make  a  noise ;  you  must  be 
cool. 

Useph.  Why,  you  impudent  varlet !  Do  you 
plunder  me,  and  preach  to  me  at  the  same  time  ? 
Zounds  !   I'll  never  be  cool  again. 

Leop.  Yes,  you  will.  (Strikes  him  with  a  cane.) 
How  do  you  find  yourself,  now?  (Strikes  him 
again. ) 

Useph.  Oh!  good,  kind  Leopold,  I  am  cool — in- 
deed, I  am  quiet. 

Leop.  Now,  then,  let's  hear  what  you  have  to 
say. 

Useph.  May  I,  then,  without  oftence,  ask  what 
right  you  have  to  take  my  money "?  I  don't  ask  this 
in  anger  ;  I  am  quite  cool. 

Leop.  Your  money  !  Why,  your  name  is  Heroon 
Joseph  Wolfgang  Baumbork  Blaudenkerstoon 
Schwertzenbergen. 

Peter.  And  this  money  belongs  to  one  Ben  Ya- 
comb  Ben  Ali  Ben  Mustapha. 

Leop.  An  old,  roguish  magistrate  of  this  village, 
who  used  to  cheat  people  of  their  property.  Come, 
honest  Michael,  you  shall  carry  this  treasure  for  us 
to  Colonel  Cohenberg's. 

Useph.  To  Colonel  Cohenberg's !  Why,  what  the 
devil — 

Leop.  What,  you  want  the  other  dose? 

Useph.  No,  no. 

Leop.  Well,  then,  assist  Peter  in  loading  Mi- 
chael. 

Usdph.  I  tell  you  I  will  not  assist.    That — 

Leop.  (Strikes  him.)  Now  be  cool. 

Useph,  This  is  d — d  hard  to  make  a  man  acces- 
sary to  robbing  himself.  (They  put  several  bags, 
which  Peter  and  Leopold  brought  from  the  tomb,  into 
the  sack,  then  place  it  on  Michael's  back,  who  carries 
it  off.  Useph  puts  one  of  the  bags  into  his  pocket, 
unseen  by  Peter  or  Leopold. — Eiteunt. 

Scene  VI.  —  Outer  Wall  of  the  Burial-ground. — 
Several  voices  are  heard  crying — "  Follow  !  Fol- 
low!" 

£«fe»- Catherine,  Leopold,  Peter,  Michael, 
and  Useph. 

Cath.  Oh,  heavens!  I  am  closely  pursued! — 
Which  way  shall  I  escape  ?  My  friends,  will  you 
conduct  me  to  Colonel  Cohenberg's. 

Leop.  Ay,  madam,  at  the  hazard  of  Jour  lives. 
Lead  on,  Useph.  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Seraskier,  Ismael,  and  Guards. 

Seras,  Confusion!  My  camp  destroyed,  and  Ca- 
therine escaped  ! 

Ismael.  Pray,  my  lord,  return.  Yon  are  near 
the  frontiers  of  the  Austrians. 

Seras.  Not  till  I  recover  Catherine.  (Trumpets.) 
Hark  !  I  am  called  to  arms.  Begone,  and  bear 
our  crescent  to  the  wars.  \^Exit  Ismael. 

AIR — Seraskier. 
Love  and  honour  now  conspire 
To  rouse  my  soul  with  martial  fire. 
Holy  prophet,  hear  my  prayer. 
Give  me  once  more  the  charming  fair. 
The  Austrian  trumpet's  bold  alarms 
Breathe  defiance  to  our  arms, 
Fir'd  with  ardour  to  engage. 
Give  me  to  dare  the  battle's  rage. 
When  groans  that  shall  be  heard  no  more, 
Echo  to  the  cannon's  roar. 


Death  stalks  triumphant  o'er  the  field : 
On  every  side  the  Christians  yield. 
Still  conquest  doubly  presses 

The  lover-soldier's  arms , 
In  prospect  he  possesses 

Complying  beauty's  charnts.  {_Exit, 

Scene  VU.— Castle  and  view  of  Belgrade.— The 
siege  commences.  Guns  firing  balls  of  fire,  sup- 
posed to  be  thrown  to  fire  the  citadel.  A  party 
of  Turks  are  repulsed  by  a  party  of  Austrians. 
An  Austrian  Soldier  fights  some  time  sword  in 
hand  with  a  Turkish  soldier;  but,  losing  his  sword, 
takes  a  pistol  from  his  bell,  and  fires  at  him; 
the  Turk  falls,  and  is  thrown  into  the  ditch  that 
surrounds  the  Castle. — Enter  the  SERASKIER  atid 
Cohenberg  fighting.  The  Seraskier  falls. — 
Peter,  Leopold,  Anselm,  Sfc.  fight  with  the 
Turkish  soldiers,  UsEPH  enters,  and  flourishes 
his  sword  on  the  side  of  the  Turks;  but  finding 
they  are  sure  to  be  conquered,  joins  the  Austrians, 
Drums  and  trumpets  heard  all  the  time. 

Colonel.  (To  the  Seraskier,  who  is  dotvn.)    Rise, 
and  learn  Christian  revenge. 

Enter  Catherine. 

FINALE. — In  the  course  of  which,  enter  Ghita 
and  Lilla. 

Cho.     Loud  let  the  song  of  triumph  rise, 

Bless'd  triumph  o'er  oppression's  sway; 
Valour  has  gain'd  the  brightest  prize. 
For  freedom's  voice  shall  join  the  lay. 
Cath.    Fortune  relenting ,  from  her  stores. 
Her  richest  treasures  lavish  pours; 
The  bliss  for  which  so  long  we  strove, 
The  joys  of  victory  and  love. 
Seras.   Vanquish' d,  I  boast  my  victor  brave; 

Liglit  were  the  chains  which  valour  gave  ; 
More  potent  fetters  now  I  find. 
Kindness  subdues  his  captive's  mind. 
Cho.     Loud  let  the  song  of  triumph  rise, 

Bless'd  triumph  o'er  oppression's  sway ; 
Valour  has  gain'd  the  brightest  prize. 
For  freedom's  voice  shall  join  the  lay. 

DUETT.— Lilla  and  Ghita. 

Now  while  music  her  strains  most  inviting, 
Shall  in  sweet  gratitude's  cause  display; 
Tho'  untutor'd  in  skill  so  delighting. 
Our  heartfelt  thanks  let  us  humbly  pay. 
Strains  so  artless  tho'  we  proffer. 
Hearts  o'erflowing  zest  the  offer. 
Cho.     Now  while  music,  dfc. 

Leop.   All  ill-humour  thus  vented  infighting. 

We  are,  as  usual,  good-humour  d  and  g<iy! 
Lilla.    Happy  liberty's  blessings  regaining. 

They  inspiring  our  simple  lay; 
Ghita.  Freedom's  glorious  cause  sustaining, 

The  theme  our  humble  song  will  raise, 
Lilla.  Strains  so  artless, — 

Though  we  proffer, — ■ 
Hearts  o'erfiowing. 
Zest  the  offer. 
Cho.      Freedom's  glorious  cause,  Sfc. 

Cath.    From  companions  in  danger,  this  greeting 
Of  friendship,  how  can  we  requite  ? 

Trio.    A  reception  so  gracious  when  meeting. 
Our  duty  becomes  our  delight, 

f  (^Bright  the  laurel  of  victory  gracing, 
Ph     \      The  manly  brow  merit  marks  it  to  wear  ; — 

Cho.      Doubly  dear  is  that  laurel  while  placing 
By  the  lov'd  hand  of  the  favourite  fair. 
Toils  forgetting ,  pleasure  courting. 
Beauty  beatning,  smiles  transporting. 
Bright  the  laurel,  Sfc.  [E.Wttwl 
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THE  WOODMAN; 

A  COMIC  OPERA,  IN  THREE  ACTS.— BY  BATE  DUDLEY. 


Scene  5. 


CHARACTERS. 

SIR   WALTER   WARING 
CAPTAIN    O'DONNEL 
WILFORD 
MEDLEY 

FATRLOP 

BOB 

FILBERT 

MISS   DI   CLACKIT 

EMILY 
DOLLY 
POLLY 
BRIDGET 

ACT  T. 

Scene  I. — A  Perspective  Garden. 

Enter  Medley  and  Filbert. 

Medley.  "Wbat  slaves  are  we  men  in  office! 
Don't  you  wonder,  Filbert,  how  I  get  through  all 
my  business? 

Filb.  Oh !  it's  year  laming  does  it,  Mr.  Medley, 
that's  certain. 

Medley.  Why,  to  be  sure,  Filbert,  your  men  of 
parts  are  the  fellows  after  all.  But  come,  did  you 
deliver  the  dresses,  bows  and  arrows,  last  night, 
to  the  lasses  who  are  to  shoot  for  the  heifer  and 
ribbands,  according  to  the  forest  charter! 
Filb.  Yes. 

Medley.  And  did  you  tell  'em  to  meet  me  in  good 
time,  this  afternoon,  in  the  gladeway,  near  the  old 
oak? 

Filb.  To  be  sore  I  did ;  and  gave  them  a  kiss 
all  round  into  the  bargain,  that  they  might  not 
forget  it. 

Medley.  That  was  done  like  a  man,  Filbert.  Now 
take  these  to  Goodman  Fairlop's,  the  woodman, 
(^giving  him  bows  and  arrows,  6ic.)  and  tell  hint  I 
shall  be  down  with  them  before  the  girls  have 
untied  their  night-caps. 

Filb.     I    will.     {Laughing.)     I  fecks !    Masler 


Medley,  you  think,  mayhap,  I  don't  know  who 
has  a  fancy  to  who,  in  that  corner  of  the  fo- 
rest. 

Medley.  Come,jogaway,  jogaway;  I'venotime 
now  to  crack  jokes  with  you.  Master  Filbert. 
[Exit  Filbert.']  Like  other  great  men,  I,  Matt 
Medley,  am  obliged,  for  the  good  of  the  state,  to 
hold  many  offices.  T  am  deputy  ranger  of  the 
purlieu;  keeper  of  the  waifs  and  strays;  facto- 
tum to  his  worship,  Sir  Walter;  and  mender  of 
morals  in  the  absence  of  our  vicar.  I  think  I've 
employment  enough  cut  out  for  the  present  day. 
Let  me  see:  I'm  to  find  out  who  this  little  stranger 
is  at  the  Woodside,  which  I  can't  learn,  for  my 
life,  from  that  hussy,  Dolly.  I'm  to  make  love  to 
her  for  my  brother  Bob,  if  she's  good  for  anything ; 
and  if  not,  I  must  prevent  Sir  Walter  making  him- 
self the  hamlet's  talk  about  her.  I've  to  keep 
peace  through  the  day,  if  I  can,  between  Sir  Walter 
and  his  rantipole  cousin  Dinah  ;  then  to  act  as 
umpire  at  the  archery;  and,  at  night,  to  receive  a 
smile  from  Dolly  as  a  recompence  for  all  my  toils. 

AIR.— Medley. 

In  the  world's  crooked  path  where  I've  been, 
There  to  share  of  life'*  gloom  my  poor  part, 

The  bright  sunshine  that  soften  d  the  scene 
Was  a  smile  from  the  girl  of  my  heart. 
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THE  WOODMAN. 


[Act  I. 


Not  a  swain,  when  the  lark  quits  her  nest. 
But  to  labour  with  glee  will  depart, 

If  at  eve  he  expects  to  be  blest 

With  a  smile  from  the  girl  of  his  heart. 

Come,  then,  crosses  and  cares  as  they  may. 
Let  my  mind  still  this  maxim  impart, 

That  the  comfort  of  man  s  fleeting  day 
Is  a  smile  from  the  girl  of  his  heart. 

Sir  W.  (  Without.)  Medley !  why,  Matt  Medley  ! 
where  are  you,  I  say? 

Medley.  Yes,  yes;  just  as  I  thought;  the  old 
buck's  noddle  can't  rest  for  dreaming  of  this  little 
fawn  at  the  Woodside. 

Enter  Sir  Walter  Waring. 

Sir  W.  Good  morrow,  Medley!  How  are  you. 
Matt?  Always  cliaunting  with  the  first  cock,  eh! 
you  rogne ! 

Medley.  I  love  to  be  cheerful,  and  stirring  be- 
times ;  but  how  comes  your  worship  abroad  so 
soon? 

Sir  W.  I  could  not  sleep.  Matt,  for  the  rheuma- 
tism, and  so  forth. 

Medley.  And  I  doubt  whether  your  disorder  will 
let  you  rest  now  you're  up,  and  so  forth.    (Aside.) 

Sir  W.  But  did  you  think  of  what  I  was  saying 
to  yon  last  night,  Matt? 

Medley.  I'm  going  about  it  the  first  thing  this 
morning.  I  have  a  good  excuse  for  the  inquiry, 
as  my  brother  is  desperately  in  love  with  this 
pretty  stranger. 

Sir  W.  What,  Bob  of  the  mill?  A  great  fool ! 
Why,  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  poor  fellow.  But 
how  do  you  know  it?  have  you  evidence  of  the 
fact? 


y.  He  told  me  himself;  so  I'm  going  to 
look  into  it. 

Sir  W.  Ay,  do ;  that's  quite  right.  A  silly 
numpskuU  !  But  you  know,  Matt,  there  can  be  no 
harm  just  in  my  having  a  little  sort  of  a  curiosity 
about  her,  and  so  forth. 

Medley.  Oh  !  none  at  all,  sir.  Nor  of  my  satis- 
fying that  curiosity  according  to  my  mind,  and  so 
forth.  (Aside.) 

Sir  W.  Well,  then,  go,  that's  a  good  lad. 

Medley.  I  will,  your  worship. 

Sir  W.  That's  right;  now  go  about  it  directly. 
Matt,  while  I  finish  my  morning's  walk.    [^Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  Wood-side;  discovering  Fairlop's 
cottage  farm  soon  after  sun-rise:  Emily  and 
Dolly  silting  at  a  breakfast  table  near  the  door. 


Enter  Fairlop  and  Polly. 


QUARTETTO. 


-Fairlop.  Folly,  Emily,  and 
Dolly. 


For  all  thy  boons  below. 

Oh !  ruddy  health  !  to  thee 
Thus  ever,  ever  flow 

The  grateful  strains  of  industry, 

CHORUS  OF  WOODMEN. 

From  labour's  son  around 
The  woodlands  catch  the  sound; 
While  songsters  blithe  on  ev'ry  spray. 
Attune  their  voices  to  our  roundelay. 

.-.•i*-'*"''  lExit  Polly. 

Fair.  So  much  for  the  first  portion  of  the  day ! 
and  nay,  my  girls,  let  us  partake  of  the  homelv 
meal  that  Providence  sets  before  us. 


Dolly.  No,  father : — that  Providence  bestows, 
and  I  set  before  you. 

Fair.  You  are  a  good  girl,  Doll;  but  though  bis 
worship's  clerk,  Mr.  Medley,  does  flatter  your 
comeliness,  mind,  child,  and  never  think  of  setting 
yourself  before  Providence. 

Emily.  There,  sir ;  there's  your  breakfast  ready 
for  you ;  I  had  the  pleasure  of  toasting  your  brown 
bread — 

Dolly.  And  I  of  rubbing  the  nutmeg  over  it. 

Fair.  Honest  husbands  to  you  both,  for  your 
kindness.  But  now.  Miss  Emily,  for  the  rest  of 
your  story,  which  you  promised  us  a  month  ago. 
Your  aunt  I  remember  well;  and  a  fine  straight 
woman  she  was  in  my  younger  days. 

Dolly.  Ay,  father,  you'll  pity  poor  Emily,  in- 
deed, when  *you  hear  it  ;  she  told  it  me  last 
night,  and  I  did  nothing  but  sob  and  cry  till  day- 
light. 

Emily.  I  believe  I  told  you  that  my  widowed 
mother  was  a  tenant  to  old  Mr.  Wiiford,  in  a  small 
farm  near  the  park. 

Fair.  Yes,  child,  you  did. 

Emily.  At  her  decease  I  was  taken,  when  very 
young,  to  be  a  companion  to  their  niece.  Miss  Wii- 
ford, and  shared  with  her,  while  she  lived,  an 
education  far  beyond  what  my  rank  in  life  could 
entitle  me  to. 

Dolly.  I  don't  know  that. 

Fair.  Well,  and  so — 

Emily.  Being  the  constant  observer  of  her  bro- 
ther's increasing  worth,  my  esteem  for  him  insen- 
sibly grew  with  it;  till,  at  length,  I  listened,  too 
fondly,  to  his  professions  of  regard,  which,  proba- 
bly, I  ought  to  have  discouraged. 

Fair.  1  don't  know  how  that  should  have  been  : 
but  that's  all  over,  child. 

Dolly.  Lord!  father,  does  not  love  always  beget 
love,  as  I've  heard  my  poor  dear  mother  tell  you  a 
hundred,  and  a  hundred  times  to  that? 

Fair,  And  so  thou  hast,  Dolly :  but  go  on,  my 
dear. 

Emily.  In  short,  a  mutual  vow  of  inviolable  af- 
fection was  the  consequence  of  this  attachment. 

Dolly.  Well,  and  that  was  right. 

Emily.  His  uncle,  one  moonlight  evening,  sur- 
prised us  walking  together  on  the  terrace;  the  next 
morning,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  he  hur- 
ried my  Wiiford  off  to  the  continent,  without  his 
being  able  to  bid  me  a  last  adieu ;  and,  by  the 
most  cruel  vow,  declared  he  would  disinherit  him 
if  ever  he  beheld  me  more. 

Dolly.  Barbarous  creature! 

Fair.  Hold  your  tongue  a  little,  pray,  Dolly. 

Emily.  He  enclosed  me  a  bill  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  the  legacy  bequeathed  me  by  his  lady's 
will,  and  informed  me  that  I  had  permission  to 
remain  at  Wiiford  Lodge  till  I  could  otherwise 
accommodate  myself;  which  I  did,  the  same  day,  at 
my  aunt's  in  the  adjoining  parish. 

Fair.  I  honour  your  spirit. 

Emily.  After  three  years'  absence  on  his  travels, 
during  which  time  he  has  written  to  me  in  terms 
of  unaltered  affection,  I  learnt  that  Wiiford  was  on 
his  return  to  England.  To  prevent,  therefore,  the 
fatal  effects  to  him  of  even  a  supposed  renewal  of 
our  attachment,  I  resolved,  unknown  to  any  one, 
to  retire  in  search  of  an  asylum,  which,  from  my 
aunt's  description  of  you,  I  flattered  myself  I  might 
find,  and,  heaven  knows,  have  found  under  your 
generous  protection. 

Dolly.  An't  this  very  cruel  and  heart-breaking, 
father? 

Fair.  It  is  a  little  against  the  grain,  to  be  sure, 
but  let's  make  the  best  we  can  of  it. 

Dolly.  And  so  the  dear,  constant-hearted  man  is 
soon  expected  back  again? 

Emily.  He  is,  indeed,  Dolly. 
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Scene  4.] 


THE  WOODMAN 


AIR.— Emily. 


Zephyr,  come,  thou  playful  minion. 
Greet  with  whispers  soft  mine  ear  : 

Hence,  each  breeze  of  ruder  pinion, 
Tell  me  I  have  nought  to  fear. 

Gentle  Zephyr,  wing  him  over, 
Tho'  I  ne'er  behold  him  more  ; 

With  the  breath  of  some  young  lover. 
Waft  him  to  his  native  shore. 

Fair.  Well,  child,  the  best  way  now  is  to  re- 
concile yourself  to  a  more  humble  lot:  you  will  not 
fare  so  well,  it  is  true,  but  you  may  be  as  safe  under 
my  lowly  roof,  as  in  the  proudest  dwelling. 

Emily.  Oh  !  the  feelings  of  ray  heart! 

Fair.  I'm  glad  ou't ;  they'll  spare  vou  the  trouble 
of  saying  what  I  neither  deserve,"  nor  desire  to 
hear.  But  come,  girls,  I'll  now  take  a  step  into 
the  hop-ground,  while  yon  finish  dressing  the  gar- 
land-pole ;  and,  in  the  evening,  we'll  all  dance 
round  it,  and  forget  our  sorrows. 

AIR. — Fairlop. 

On  freedom's  happy  land 
My  task  of  duty  done. 
With  mirth's  light-hearted  band 
Why  not  the  lowly  woodman  one  ? 
Tho' fortune's  smile  our  groves  forsake. 

Mirth  may  be  left  behind; 
For  wealth  can  neither  give  nor  take 
This  treasure  of  the  mind. 

On  Freedom's  happy  land,  ^c. 

Come,  cheerfulness,  with  blithesome  gait, 

Trip  by  the  peasant's  side; 
While  care,  in  cold  and  sullen  state. 

Sits  on  the  brow  of  pride. 

On  freedom's  happy  land,  S(c. 

Scene  III. — A    Woodland  view,  near  Fairlop's 
cottage. 

Emily  and  Dolly  discovered,  decorating  a  hop-pole 
with  ribbands. 

Dolly.  I've  another  bit  of  pink  upon  my  best 
cap  that  will  do  for  the  top  to  a  T.  I'll  run  and 
fetch  it.  lExit. 

Emily,  Ah  !  ray  Wilford,  had  fate  bat  fashioned 
thee  for  these  humble  scenes  of  life,  I  might  then, 
perhaps,  have  aspired  to  thy  love  without  pre- 
samption. 

Re-enter  Dolly. 

Dolly.  Here  it  is  :  bnt,  hold!  this  was  given  me, 
at  our  last  fair,  by  Medley;  and  I  should  not  like 
to  part  with  it,  though  he  is  an  audacious  creature. 
But  I'll  pin  it  so  high  that  nobody  can  reach  it. 
There! 

Emily.  Well,  this  must  be  the  smartest  pole  in 
the  parish,  to  be  sure. 

Dolly.  And,  bless  me,  what  kissing  there'll  be 
under  it! 

AIR.— Dolly. 

There's  a  something  in  kissing,  I  cannot  tell  why, 
Makes  my  heart  in  a  tumult  jump  more  than  breast 
high: 

For  nine  times  in  ten. 
So  teazing. 
And  pleasing,' 
We  find  those  rude  creatures,  the  dear,  kissing  men, 
That  ive  xoish  it  repeated  again  and  again. 


Though  a  kiss  slop  my  breath,  oh!  hoio  little  care  I, 
Since  a  woman  at  some  time  or  other  must  die : 
For  nine  times  in  ten, 

So  teazing. 

And  pleasing. 
We  find  those  rude  creatures,  the  dear,  kissing  men. 
That  we  tvish  it  repeated  again  and  again. 

(Polly  peeps  in  at  the  latter  part  of  this  air,  and 

entering  archly,  sings.)  "  We  wish  it  repeated 

again  and  again." 

Dolly.  Heyday;  little  Miss  Nimble-tongne!  who 
asked  for  your  piping? 

Polly.  Dear  sister,  I  thought  I  should  always 
say  and  do  everything  after  yon. 

Dolly.  Indeed!  but,  come,  miss,  here  take  your 
basket,  (giving  her  one)  and  pack  otf  to  school. 
Marry  come  up  !  I  think  we  can  find  you  out  some- 
thing else  ti>  mind,  or  I  wonder. 

Emily.  Oh!  she'll  be  a  good  girl,  Dolly,  I'll 
answer  for  her. 

Dolly.  And  so  she  ought:  mind  and  finish  your 
task  in  your  sampler  before  you  come  home,  miss. 

Polly.  Well,  so  I  will,  if  you  don't  snub  a  body. 
[Exeunt  Emily  and  Dolly. "  Sings.']  "  There's  a 
something  in  kissing,  I  cannot  tell  why."      [Exit. 

Scene  IV. 

Enter  Medley. 

Medley.  So,  so !  why,  these  girls  are  not  up  yet ! 
by  their  lying  in  bed  thus  they  fancy  themselves 
married  already. 

Enter  BOB. 

Bob.  Good  morrow,  brother  Matt. 

Medley.  Good  morrow  again.  Bob,  if  it's  not  to» 
late:  well,  do  you  continue  in  the  same  mind? 

Bob.  Yes,  I  love  her  dearly. 

Medley.  Come,  then,  I'll  try  what's  to  be  done 
for  you. 

Bob.  Don't  expect  me  to  talk  much  at  first,  for 
when  I  see  her,  I  know  I  shall  be  as  dumb  as  my 
breast-wheel  in  a  hard  frost. 

Medley.  Leave  it  to  me,  and  never  you  mind  it. 
Halloo,  halloo!  why,  house!  are  you  all  dead  or 
fast  asleep? 

Enter  EMILY  and  DoLLY,  from  the  Woodside-part. 

Dolly.  As  I  hope  to  live,  there's  my  spark,  and 
his  brother  Bob,  the  miller,  yonr  intended  lover. 

Emily.  How  can  you  be  so  absurd,  Dolly? 

Dolly.  Pray,  gentlemen,  or  rather,  middling  kind 
of  men,  what  may  be  your  business  here  so  earlj 
this  morning'? 

Medley.  Come,  we'll  to  the  point  at  once.  May 
I  crave  your  name,  fair  one*? 

Emily.  If  it  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  to 
know  it — 'lis  Emily. 

Medley.  Emily !  a  pretty  name  enough  for  the 
top  of  a  love-letter,  an't  it.  Bob  ? 

Dolly.  I  have  no  patience  at  his  impudence,  and 
neglect  of  me.  {Aside.) 

Medley.  Why,  then.  Miss  Emily,  the  long  and 
short  of  the  matter  is  this  :  my  brother  Bob  here; 
as  stirring  a  lad  as  any  on  the  stream,  has  soased 
over  head  and  ears,  for  you,  into  the  mill-pond  of 
affection — 

Emily.  Ridiculous! 

Dolly.  Impudent  fellow ! 

Medley.  And  unless  you  take  compassion  on  him, 
he  is  determined — what  are  you  determined  upon. 
Bob!  {Apart.)  Oh!  he's  resolved  to  knock  down 
his  hopper,  and  let  the  stream  of  life  ran  waste 
with  him  the  remainder  of  bis  day.-:. 
Emily.  Lamentable,  indeed! 
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Dolly.  Bat  that  aa't  all? 

Medley.  Why,  what  the  deuce  would  a  reason- 
able woman  have  piore? 

Emily.  I  would  save  you  and  your  brother  the 
trouble  of  any  further  explanation,  by  assuring 
you  that  I  can  never  listen  to  his  addresses,  though 
I  feel  myself  honoured  by  his  esteem. 

Medley.  Lord!  miss,  but  his  love — 

Dolly.  And  lord!  sir,  don't  be  so  meddling;  it 
is  enough  for  you  to  explain  your  own  love. 

Emily.  Ah!  Dolly,  how  few  are  there  able  to 
reveal  to  others  this  mystery  of  the  mind! 

GLEE, 

What  is  love?   An  odd  compound  of  simples  most 

sweet, 
CuU'd  in  life's  spring  by  fancy,  poor  mortals  to  cheat ; 
A  passion,  no  eloquence  yet  could  improve, 
So  a  sigh  best  expresses  the  passion  of  love. 

{Exeunt  Bob  and  Emily. 

Dolly.  Ha,  ha,  h»! 

Medley.  What  is  it  you  giggle  at  so,  madam 
Dolly? 

Dully.  At  yon,  and  your  foolish  brother. 

Medley.  Oh!  you  do"? 

Dolly.  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  do:  I  can't  help  it  for 
my  life.  (Laughs.) 

Medley.  Then,  since  my  brother  is  to  be  fobbed 
off  by  your  companion  in  this  pretty  manner,  I'll 
inquire  a  little  into  what's  what,  and  who's  who. 

Dolly.  Oh  !  pray  do,  Mr.  Jack-in-office. 

Medley.  Yes,  madam;  and  know  how  Miss 
Proud-airs  came  here?  whether  she  gets  an  honest 
livelihood?  and  where's  the  place  of  her  last  legal 
settlement,  madam  ? 

Dolly.  Pitiful  spite!  But  I  can  save  you  all  this 
trouble.  She's  a  thirteenth  cousin  by  the  side  of 
my  mother's  half-brother;  she  came  on  a  visit  to 
us  from  foreign  parts;  has  been  better  brought  up 
than  eilher  jou  or  I,  sir;  and  being,  at  this  time,  a 
little  in  adversity,  why,  my  father  has  taken  com- 
passion upon  her. 

Medley.  Taken  compassion  upon  her? 

Dolly.  Yes,  sir. 

Medley.  And,  like  an  old  fool,  keeps  her,  I  sup- 
pose? 

Dolly.  Well,  and  suppose  he  does. 

Medley.  What,  after  the  fashion  of  the  great  folks 
above? 

Dolly,  For  my  part,  I  don't  see  that  such  an 
action  is  a  disgrace  to  any  one,  gentle  or  simple. 

Medley.  You  don't,  upon  your  little  wicked  soul? 

Dolly.  No.  And  so,  till  you  learn  to  behave 
yourself  a  little  more  like  a  man,  I  don't  wish  to 
see  your  spiteful  face  again.  {Exit. 

Medley.  Here's  a  pretty  skit  for  you!  Havel 
been  fifteen  months  at  a  Latin  school,  two  years 
hackney-writer  to  an  attorney  on  Tower-hill,  more 
than  three  years  justice-clerk  to  Sir  Walter,  and 
to  be  outwitted,  after  all? 

AIR.— Medley. 

Say,  what  kind  of  revenge  shall  I  take  ? 

Shall  I  quit  her,  and  see  her  no  more  ? 
'Tis  a  pity  at  once  to  forsake 

What  we've  learnt  a  long  while  to  adore. 

If  I  tell  her ,  for  life  we  must  part. 
Ten  to  one  if  it  gives  her  much  pain  ; 

Should  she  feel  it,  my  own  rebel  heart 

Will  fly  to  her  succour  again.  {Exit. 

Scene  V The  Forest. 

JBirter  WiLFORD  and  Captain  O'Donnel, 
Captain,  Upon   my  conscience,    but    you  true 


lovers  are  restless  creatures !  We  will  only  have 
landed  six  days  from  the  continent,  and  here  are 
we  again  launched  upon  a  more  slippery  element, 
in  chase  of  your  runaway  mistress. 

Wilf.  Ah !  my  friend,  O'Donnel,  but  what  a  trea- 
sure are  we  in  pursuit  of? 

Captain.  Well,  but  I  wish  you  to  be  after  giving" 
me  a  more  particular  description  of  this  same  trea- 
sure; for  which,  I  think,  we  will  encounter  a  small 
number  of  difliculties. 

Wilf.  Oh  !  she  will  repay  all  my  anxieties. 

Captain.  Yes,  faith!  and  what's  to  become  of 
mine  into  the  bargain?  bat  I  see  your's  is  a  dashing 
kind  of  love,  which  my  friendship  is  eager  enougb 
to  follow  ;  so  order  it  upon  any  service  you  please, 
in  search  of  your  goddess. 

Wilf.  My  dear  O'Donnel,  I  cannot  thank  you  as 
you  deserve.     My  intelligence  informs  me,  that  J 
Emily  has,  unaccountably,  sought  a  retreat  on  the   I 
confines  of  this  extensive  forest.    We  must,  there-    3 
fore,  vigilantly  explore  it,  taking  dift'erent  direc- 
tions.    "The  guide  told  you  where  we  should  meet? 

Captain.  Not  he,  indeed ;  but  what  occasion  for   j 
a   rendezvous,   when   we  are  only  going   upon  a 
foraging  party? 

Wilf.  He  directed  our  servants  to  the  Rein  Deer, 
near  the  famed  oak :  there,  at  least,  we  may  have 
tidings  of  each  other's,  success.    Here  let  us  part. 

Captain.  And  see  who  starts  the  first  doe  on  the 
forest.  But,  harkye !  Wilford,  how  shall  I  be  sure 
of  her,  so  as  not,  by  one  of  ray  confounded  country 
mistakes,  to  take  her  for  one  of  the  little  wild  fawns 
of  the  chace? 

Wilf.  If  you  have  no  eyes,  hear  her  but  speak, 
and  the  mild  melody  of  her  accents  will  instantly 
convince  you.  , 

AIR.— Wilford. 

The  streamlet  that  flow' d  round  her  col, 
A II  the  charms  of  my  Emily  htew ;    • 

How  oft  has  its  course  been  forgot. 

While  it  paus'd,  her  dear  image  to  woo. 

Believe  me,  the  fond  silver  tide 

Knew  from  whence  it  deriv'd  the  fair  prize, 
For  silently  swelling  with  pride. 

It  reflected  her  back  to  the  skies.        {Exeunt. 

Scene  VI. — A  Garden. 
Entea  Sir  Walter  Waring  and  Medley. 

Sir  W.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  persecuting 
clapper  as  cousin  Di's? 

Medley.  A  little  out  of  tune  now  and  then,  to  be 
sure,  your  worship:  but  how  did  this  storm  break 
out? 

Sir  W.  Only,  forsooth,  because  I  good  humonr- 
edly  laughed  at  her  a  little  for  sashing  herself  off 
like  a  young  girl,  and  telling  her  she  would  make 
a  better  patroness  of  beef- eaters  than  female 
archers.  However,  I'll  see  none  of  her  prudish 
nonsense  there ;  I'll  ride  ten  miles  first  another 
way. 

Medley.  That's  a  pity ;  for  it  will  be  a  fine  sight. 

Sir  W.  What  signifies  your  finery  and  foolery. 
Matt,  if  a  man  can't  be  comfortable,  and  take  a 
quiet  peep  at  a  pretty  girl,  and  so  for(h?  But  when 
am  I  to  see  this  little  stray  wood-nymph,  Matt? 

Medley.  We  can't  too  soon  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  the  case ;  you'll  find  her  no  better  than  I 
lold  you.  We  may  take  out  orders  of  removal  fw 
her  directly. 

Sir  W.  But  not  without  positive  evidence  of  the 
fact. 

Medley.  Let  me  beg  your  worship  to  be  a  little 
upon  your  guard;  if  Miss  Di  gets  hold  of  it,  she'll 
prattle  about  it  merrily,  I  warrant  yon. 


Scene  7.] 
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Sir  W.  Yes,  let  her  alone  for  that :  she's  squeam- 
ish enough  about  other  people  ;  but  as  to  her  fan- 
tastical self,  you'll  find  ner  always  upon  the  ogle, 
and  fancying  every  man  she  sees  in  love  with  her, 
and  so  forth. 

Medley.  Suppose,  some  time  or  other,  we  were 
to  humour  this  fancy  of  her's?  I  don't  think,  your 
worship,  it  would  be  of  any  disservice  to  her. 

Sir  W.  ]\iy  dear  Matt,  give  me  your  hand: 
pr'ylhee,  don't  forget  it.  Let  me  get  her  but  once 
fairly  on  the  hip,  and  then,  at  ail  events,  I  shall 
secure  a  good  peace  with  the  enemy  I  never  can 
conquer. 

AIR.— Sir  Walter  Waring. 

Surely,  wpmaiis  a  powerful  creature 

In  every  stage  of  her  life  ; 
So  arm'd  at  all  points,  by  dame  Nature, 

As  maiden,  miss,  widow,  or  wife. 

In  her  bloom,  ev'ry  glance  she  shoots  thro'  you; 

Ever  after  her  lantm's  ivell  strung  : 
And  sure  is  that  force  to  subdue  you. 

Which  shifts  from  the  eye  to  the  tongue. 

[^Exeunt. 

Scene  VII.— rAe  Forest. 

Captain  O'Donnel  discovered. 

Captain.  Upon  my  conscience,  this  is  likely  to 
turn  out  a  very  clever  expedition  of  mine!  A  pretty 
account  I'll  be  able  to  give  poor  Wilford!  I 
marched  out  in  search  of  his  rivulet  goddess,  and 
the  devil  a  human  creature  have  I  clapped  my  eyes 
on,  except  two  huge  bucks  at  a  tilting-match  under 
an  oak.  But,  hold  !  what  have  we  here?  something 
nimbly  scudding  along,  and  this  is  her  track. 

Enter  Polly. 

Polly.  Oh,  la!  what  fine  gentleman  can  this  be? 
(Aside.) 

Captain.  How  are  you,  my  little  innocent? 

Polly.  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  sir.  (  Courtesys.) 
Pray,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  do  you  belong  to  our 
forest? 

Captain.  No,  my  little  dear  ;  I'm  a  roving  buck 
from  foreign  parts.  Where  do  you  live  ?  and  what 
may  be  your  little  name? 

Polly.  I  live  hard  hy,  and  my  name  is  Polly 
Fairlop.  I'm  going  to  school;  but  I  think  I'm  too 
old  for  that,  however. 

Captain,  Indeed,  and  so  you  are,  my  dear. 

AIR— Polly. 

When  first  I  slipp'dmy  leading  strings,  to  please  her 

little  Poll, 
My  mother  bought  me,  at  the  fair,  a  pretty  waxen 

doll; 
Such  sloe-black  eyes  and  cherry  cheeks  the  smiling 

dear  possess' d. 
How  could  I  kiss  it  oft  enough,  or  hug  it  to  my  breast? 

No  sooner  I  could  prattle  it,  as  forward  misses  do, 
Than  how  I  long  d  and  sigh'd  to  hear  my  Dolly 

prattle  too  ! 
I  curVd  her  hair  in  ringlets  neat,  and  dress' d  her  very 

gay. 
And  yet  the  sulky  hussey  not  a  syllable  would  say. 

My  head,  o«  this,  I  bridled  up,  and  threw  the  play- 
thing by, 

Altho'  my  sister  snubb'd  me  for' t,  I  know  the  reason 
why: 

I  fancy  she  would  wish  to  keep  the  sweethearts  all  her 
own; 

But  that  she  shnn't,  depend  vpon't,  when  J'lp  a 
tFoman  grcncn. 


Captain.  Bravo,  my  little  warbler!  Though  yoa 
are  not  tall  enough,  d'ye  see?  for  a  husband,  I 
dare  be  bound  you're  cunning  enough  to  tell  me 
whether  you  have  amongst  you,  such  a  thing  as  a 
stray  young  lady,  almost  as  handsome  as  your  own 
sweetiself? 

Polly.  As  true  as  anything  this  must  be  Miss 
Emily's  heartheart,  that  I've  heard  'em  talk  and 
cry  so  much  about.  {Aside.)  A  stray  young  lady  1 
what  sort  of  one,  sir? 

Captain.  Faith!  an  odd  sort  enough!  one  that 
run  away  from  her  lover,  for  fear  of  being  married 
to  the  man  of  her  heart. 

Polly.  Oh,  dear!  sir,  we  have  no  such  girls  in 
our  parts,  I  can  assure  you.  But  here  comes  Mr. 
Bob,  the  miller;  perhaps  he  can  inform  you  better, 
and  so,  good  b'ye,  sir,  for  I  ought  to  have  been  at 
school  full  half  an  hour  ago.  "  But  that  she  sha'n't, 
depend  upon't,  when  I'm  a  woman  grown." 

[^Exit,  singing. 

Captain.  Well  done,  little  Whirligig! 

Enter  Bob. 

Good  day  to  you,  friend  Bob. 

Bob.  Why,  how  the  dickens  did  he  know  my 
name  to  be  Bob?  {Aside.)  The  same  to  you,  sir. 
{Bowing.) 

Captain.  Faith  !  honest  miller,  you  will  confer  an 
obligation  upon  me,  by  telling  me  whereabouts  I 
am. 

Bob.  By  your  question,  sir,  I  should  guess  yoa 
a  bit  of  a  stranger  in  this  forest. 

Captain.  Indeed,  and  you've  bit  it.  What's 
more,  I  came  upon  a  strange  bit  of  business  ;  and, 
to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  I  need  not  walk  much 
further  to  be  tired,  as  well  as  hungry. 

Bob.  Lord  love  you!  say  no  more  ;  the  traveller 
that  has  lost  his  way  shall  never  want  a  welcome 
at  my  mill  so  long  as  I  am  able  to  grind  a  grist  in 
it. 

Captain.  Upon  my  conscience,  but  this  honest 
fellow  would  soon  make  a  man  forget  that  he  was 
out  of  his  own  country.  What  a  fine  thing  is 
generosity !  but  what's  it  good  for  without  a  little 
gratitude? 

AIR.— Captain  O'Donnel. 

Oh!  a  French  fosderation. 
Or  courtier's  oration. 
Is  all  botheration, 

To  you.  Bob,  and  me. 
But  what's  more  inviting. 
My  own  heart  delighting. 
Faith!  better  than  fighting, 
I'll  tell  you,  d'ye  see? 
Why  the  snug  little  blessings  that  most  men  desire, 
The  girl  ice  can  love,  and  the  friend  we  admire. 
But  the  sight  above  all,  would  you  feel,  my  lad,  here 

below. 
Make  the  warmfiame  of  gratitude  tenderly  overflow. 
Tho'  drones  heap  with  pleasure. 
Wealth's  mischievous  measure. 
Faith!  that  is  no  treasure 
To  you.  Bob,  and  me. 

But  what's  more  inviting,  4'C. 

Bob.  But  what  might  bring  you  into  these  out- 
of-the-way  parts,  if  1  may  be  so  bold?  and  how  did 
you  know  my  name  was  Bob? 

Captain.  Because  I  take  yon  to  be  the  son  of 
your  father,  whose  name,  I  guess,  was  Robert. 

Bob.  Ifecks  !  that's  no  bad  guess  for  a  stranger, 
however.     Bat  now,  sir,  for  your  business. 

Captain.  Faith !  I  came  only  to  inquire  after  a 
stray  dappled  fawn,  the  owner  of  which  would  re- 
cover it  at  any  pains  or  price. 

Bob.  Oh!  if  that's  all,  set  your  heart  at  ease. 
When  yon  have  refreshed  yourself  I'll  take  yoa  to 
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my  brother  Malt,  who  is  all  in  all  with  Sir  Walter, 
and  looks  after  the  waifs  and  strays  :  so  if  anybody 
can  give  you  intelligence,  he's  the  man.  Besides, 
there's  to  be  fine  doings,  this  afternoon,  round  here  ; 
so  you  may  as  well  tarry,  and  see  the  pastimes  of 
the  place. 

Captain.  With  all  my  soul.  Then,  miller,  I  may 
peep  at  some  of  your  woodland  nymphs.  You  have 
a  few  pretty  ones  skipping  among  these  gladeways, 
I  suppose? 

Bob.  Oh  !  a  mort!  I'll  shew  you  one  among  'em 
shall  make  your  mouth  water  if  you're  ever  so  nice. 

C'lptaiii.  Why  don't  you  pick  out  one  amongst 
them  for  a  wife,  Bobl 

Bob.  Because  I  can't  choose  the  sample  I  like. 

Captain.  A  little  shy,  eh!  Bob,  of  the  antlers 
that  flourish  so  thick  around  you? 

Bob.  No,  no;  I  understand  your  joke,  sir;  but 
I've  no  fears  of  that  kind,  I  promise  you. 

AIR.— Bob. 

My  heart  is  as  honest,  and  brave  as  the  best. 

My  body's  as  sound  as  a  roach ; 
Tho'  in  gay  f angled  garments  J  never  were  dress' d, 

Nor  stuck  up  my  nob  in  a  coach: 
If  fortune  refuses  to  flow  with  my  stream, 

My  sacks  with  her  riches  to  Jill, 
Why,  surely,  'tis  fortune  alone  that's  to  blame, 

And  not  lionest  Bob  of  the  mill. 

My  breast  is  as  artless,  and  blithe  as  my  lay. 

From  my  cottage  content  never  flies  ; 
She  is  sure  to  reward  the  fatigue  of  the  day. 

And  I  knoiv  how  to  value  the  prize: 
Would  the  girl  that  I  love,  then,  but  give  me  her 
hand. 

The  world  it  may  wag  as  it  will; 
I  defy  the  first  'squire,  or  lord  of  the  land. 

To  dishonour  plain  Bob  of  the  mill,       [_Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Emily   discovered,   reading,    near  the 
cottage. 

Emily.  Why  should  the  report  of  a  stranger's 
arrival  on  the  forest,  so  much  alarm  me?  But  may 
he  not,  by  this  time,  have  removed  me  as  far  from 
his  memory,  as  his  person  ?  Oh  !  no  :  my  Wilford 
is  still  the  same  ;  and,  ill-fated  as  we  are,  my  heart 
must  dwell  apon  his  fidelity  with  emotions  of 
delight. 

AIR Emily. 

Sweet  inmate,  sensibility! 

How  pure  thy  transports  flow. 
When  even  grief  that  springs  from  thee, 

Is  luxury  in  woe. 
Without  thee,  where' s  the  sigh  of  love. 

Or  blush  by  grace  refin'd? 
Where  friendship's  sacred  tear,  to  prove 

The  triumph  of  the  mind? 

{Emily  continues  reading.) 

Enter  SiR  Walter  Waring  and  Medley  with 
his  clerk's  bag. 

Medley,  Yes,  yes  ;  there  she  is  upon  the  layer, 
as  I  expected. 

Sir  W.  Why,  she  warbles  as  innocently  as  a  little 
robin,  Matt. 

Medley.  Oh!  she  can  warble  fast  enough,  if 
that's  all ;  why,  I  dare  say  she'll  turn  out,  upon 
examination,  to  be  one  of  the  little  hurdy-gurdy 
girls  that  grind  music  about  the  streets  of  London. 

Sir  W.  But  are  you  sure  that  ray  tenant.  Fair- 
lop,  like  a  sly  old  fox,  Las  picked  up  this  pretty 


chicken  for  himself?  Have  you  evidence  of  the 
fact? 

Medley.  To  be  sure,  your  worship.  I've  his 
daughter  Dolly's  own  confession  of  the  whole. 

Sir  W.  Well,  I'll  frighten  her  a  little,  but  I 
cannot  find  in  my  conscience  to  hurt  her;  for  every 
moment  I  perceive  in  her  fresh  beauties,  and  so 
forth. 

Medley.  Justice,  you  know,  sir,  should  be  blind 
on  these  occasions. 

Sir  W.  What  signifies  that,  Matt,  when  one  can 
see  such  charms  with  half  an  eye?  But  what  can 
she  be  reading? 

Medley.  No  good,  I'll  answer  for't. 

Enter  Dolly,  who  seeing  them,  goes  up  to  Emily. 

Dolly.  As  I  live,  here's  Sir  Walter!  We  must 
make  a  curtesy  to  him.  {Emily  rises,  and  modestly 
curtesy s  with  i)olly.) 

Sir  W.  They  observe  us  :  what  a  pretty  rogue ! 
Harkye  !  young,  blooming  damsel! 

Dolly.  Which  of  us,  and  please  your  worship? 

Medley.  Not  you.  Madam  Forward-step.  Here, 
Miss  Scapegrace,  walk  this  way.  {To  Emily.) 

Sir  W.  Don't,  Matt.  I  won't  suffer  you  to  be  so 
harsh  with  her.  How  came  you,  child,  into  the 
limits  of  this  forest? 

Emily.  Good  heav'n!  how  shall  I  support  my- 
self? {Aside.) 

Dolly.  Why,  pluck  up  a  good  spirit,  and  never 
mind  it.  {Apart.) 

Medley.  {Apart  to  Sir  W.)  As  this  may  turn  out 
a  nice  point  at  sessions,  you  should  ask  her  where 
she  was  born  ;  and  then,  how  she  got  her  bread 
from  her  youth  up  :  that's  the  practice  according 
to  law. 

Sir  W.  But  not  exactly.  Matt,  according  to  ray 
nature. 

Medley.  Indeed,  first  of  all  she  should  be  sworn. 
{Takes  out  a  book.) 

Sir  W.  Well,  you  may  swear  her;  but  I  cannot 
be  severe  with  her  without  positive  evidence  of 
the  fact. 

Med/ey.  Take  off  your  glove. 

Emily.  What  can  this  mean?  {To  Dolly.) 

Dolly.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know;  but  I'll  run  and 
fetch  my  father.  [Exit. 

Sir  W.  Come,  come,  pretty  one,  the  law  requires 
you  should  be  sworn. 

Emily.  Pray,  sir,  inform  me,  against  what  rule 
of  society  have  I  offended,  that  my  humble  charac- 
ter should  be  thus  scrupulously  inquired  into? 

Medley.  You  hear  his  worship's  commands,  and 
that's  sutficient. 

Emily.  ( To  Sir  W.)  I  fear,  sir,  I  know  not  the 
extent  of  so  solemn  an  obligation. 

Sir  W.  No?  not  an  oath?  Oh,  fie! 

Emily.  No,  indeed,  sir.  I  intreat  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  expound  it  to  me. 

Sir  W.  Why,  child,  an  oath  is,  as  one  may  say, 
a  sacred  kind  of  a — taking  of  a — 

Medley.  Lord  !  sir,  I'd  be  above  explaining  it  to 
her ;  besides  here  comes  the  old  offender. 

Enter  Fairlop. 

Sir  W.  Sirrah!  how  dare  you?  how  durst  yon? — 
You  may  retire,  child,  for  the  present.  {To  Emily, 
who  goes  out.) 

Fair.  Mercy  on  us!  what,  and  please  your 
worship? 

Medley.  We  are  come  in  the  king's  name  to  de- 
mand. Master  Fairlop,  who  and  what  that  little 
coaxing  minx  is? 

Sir  W.  Where  she  comes  from?  and  how  you 
came  by  her? 

Fair.  And  please  you,  all  I  know  your  honour 
shall  know. 


Scene  2.] 


THE  WOODMAN. 


Medley.  Now  for  it. 

Fair.  I  found  this  poor  Emily,  a  friendless  crea- 
ture, that  the  world  had  turned  its  back  upon  ;  and 
so,  your  honour,  I  took  her  in — 

Medley.  And  keep  her,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
forest? 

Sir  W.  Why,  your  betters  could  have  done  no 
more.  A'n't  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  Master 
Fairlop? 

Fair.  No,  indeed,  your  worship. 

Sir  W.  No! 

Fair.  Why  should  a  poor  man  be  ashamed  of  an 
act  that  the  great  are  so  proud  of! 

Medley.  There's  impudence  for  you  ! 

Sir  W.  Why,  what  will  the  world  say  of  you"? 

Fair.  So  long,  your  honour,  as  I  can  lie  down 
■with  a  quiet  conscience,  and  rise  to  work  under  a 
good  landlord,  I  heed  not  the  world  and  all  its 
malice. 

Sir  W.  What,  have  you  no  regard  for  your  own 
precious  soul,  and  so  forth  1 

Fair.  When  my' poor  trunk  is  felled,  and  the 
knots  hewn  off,  I  hope  that  some  sound  plank  will 
be  found  here,  {laying  his  hand  on  his  breasf)  as 
well  as  in  finer  sticks  with  a  smoother  bark. 

Medley,  Why,  don't  you  know  whose  tenant  you 
are? 

Fair.  Dear  heart  I  what  a  question  ! 

Sir  W.  Ay,  answer  him  that. 

Fair,  To  be  sure,  I  am  your  honour's  tenant  for 
the  hop-ground,  the  six-acre  croft,  and  the  little 
woodland  plot,  where  I  was  born ;  and  I  always 
strove  hard  not  to  be  behind-hand  with  my  rent. 

Sir  W.  Then,  mark  me  :  I'll  let  it  all  over  your 
head  to-morrow,  if  you  don't  discard  that  bewitch- 
ing little  baggage  directly. 

Fair.  That's  rather  hard!  I've  lived  under  your 
worship  three-and-fifty  years — but  if  it  must  be  so, 
I'll  be  content.  I  hope  your  honour  will  get  a 
better  tenant. 

Sir  W.  What,  you  will  be  obstinate? 

AIR. — Fairlop. 

Good  lacJc-a-day  ! 
I  would  not,  for  the  land  I  hold. 
Nor  sacks  brim-fuU  of  British  gold. 

My  trust  betray  : 

rU  do  such  deed  for  no  man. 
My  tnaxim  is,  to  do  my  best, 
To  make  each  creature  round  me  blest, 

Much  more  a  helpless  woman.         [^Exit. 

Sir  W.  What  a  sturdy  old  pollard  this  is,  Matt ! 

Medley,  Why,  he'll  corrupt  the  morals  of  the 
whole  hamlet,  his  poor  daughter  Dolly  and  all. 

Sir  W.  But  still,  Medley,  as  to  the  little  warbler 
herself,  I  do  not  find,  yet,  that  we  have  evidence 
of  the  fact. 

Medley.  You  know,  your  worship.  Burn  says — 

Sir  W,  Pooh,  pooh !  what  signifies  what  Barn 
says'?  I  question  if  he  ever  he  met  with  so  ticklish 
a  case  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 

Enter  Bob,  who  whispers  to  Medley. 

Medley.  A  strange  gentleman  !  glad  to  speak  with 
mel 

Sir  W,  Here,  Bob!  your  brother  Matt  wants 
me  to  play  the  very  deuce  with  the  pretty  little 
stranger  at  the  woodside. 

Bob,  No,  sure,  your  honour! 

Medley.  Your  worship,  to  be  sure,  must  act  as 
yon  please. 

Sir  W.  If  I  should  commit  her,  you,  as  con- 
stable. Bob,  must  take  the  poor  rogue  to  the  house 
of  correction. 

Bob.  I  could  not  do  it,  your  honour,  for  tiie 


world.  Lord  love  her  little  heart,  what  has  she 
done? 

Sir  W.  True,  Robert ;  that's  what  I  want  to 
know  :  at  all  events,  I'll  do  nothing  further  in  it 
till  I've  re-examined  her  closely,  and  so  forth. 

Medley.  I  don't  see,  indeed,  that  there  can  be 
any  harm  in  re-considering  the  case. 

Sir  W.  No,  none  in  the  world;  besides,  we 
should  hear  all  circumstances,  nro  and  con,  and  so 
forth. 

Bob.  Ay,  do,  your  hononr.  Why,  brother  Matt, 
you  wa'n't  used  to  be  a  hard-hearted  fellow;  par- 
ticularly to  the  poor  girls. 

Medley.  No,  God  forbid  I  ever  should  be ;  though 
this  is  a  terrible  example,  Bob,  for  poor  Dolly. 

TRIO.— Sir  Walter  Waring,  Bob,  and 
Medley. 

All.  Hard  is  the  task,  in  one  decree, 

To  blend 
Medley.  Law, 

Bob.  Love, 

Sir  W.  And  clemency. 

All.  But  wliere  they  equally  prevail. 

Let  soft  compassion  turn  the  scale. 


[^Exeunt. 


Scene  II.— ^  Garden, 
Enter  DoLLY. 


Dolly.  Where  can  this  cruel  monster  of  mine  be! 
I  did  not  intend  to  let  him  see  that  I  loved  him  this 
half  year ;  but  if  I  don't,  be  may  still  play  poor 
Emily  some  ill-natured  trick.  Oh !  here  he  is. 
As  her  ladyship.  Miss  Dinah,  kindly  takes  our  part, 
I'll  be  upon  the  high  ropes  a  little  now  as  well  as 
be. 

Enter  MEDLEY. 

Medley,  Well,  Madam  Dolly,  what  may  your 
business  be  with  me?  for  I'm  rather  in  haste — 

Dolly.  Lud!  what  a  hurry  some  folks  are  in  all 
of  a  sudden !  If  you  must  know,  sir,  I  sent  for  you 
to  tell  you  that  you  and  Sir  Walter  are  going  to 
old  Nick  as  fast  as  you  can  gallop. 

Medley.  Indeed!  why,  then,  perhaps,  you  would 
not  dislike  to  take  a  canter  along  with  us? 

Dolly.  You  may  joke  and  jeer,  Mr.  Matt;  but 
how  can  you  find  in  your  heart  to  collogue  and  plot 
against  so  innocent  a  creature? 

Medley,  I  collogue?  I  scorn  your  words. 

Dolly.  What,  could  you  learn  nothing  better  in 
London,  Mr,  Medley,  than  to  slander  a  poor,  inno- 
cent girl,  because  she  refused  your  brother  Bob? 
Poor  spite! 

Medley.  Why,  if  you  come  to  that,  didn't  you 
tell  me,  with  your  own  mouth,  that — 

Dolly.  That  what? 

Medley,  That  your  father  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
her?  and  didn't  he  acknowledge  it  before  his  wor- 
ship himself? 

Dolly.  Mercy  upon  us!  what  is  tbiti  wicked  world 
come  to?     I  ? 

Medley.  What !  don't  she — now  mind  me,  Dolly 
— are  you  sure  and  certain  that — 

Dolly,  What? 

Medley.  That  Emily  does  not,  now  and  then,  by 
chance,  tie  your  father's  nightcap  under  his  chin? 

Dolly,  I  wonder  you  aren't  ashamed  of  yourself 
to  look  me  in  the  face  after  such  a  speech. 

Medley.  'Faith  !  there  may  be  some  confounded 
mistake  in  this  affair,  after  all.  (Aside.)  Why, 
Dolly,  I  only — 

Dolly.  My  father  may  be  poor,  sir;  bat  ask  the  ' 
whole  hamlet  whether  they  ever  found  him  dis- 
honest. 

Medley.  No,  Dolly  :  but  such  a  bewitching  lilUe 


THE  WOODMAN. 


[Act  II. 


rogue,  you  kuow,  might  have  done  you  np  good  : 
that  was  all  my  fear,  I  can  assure  you  now,  Dolly. 

Dolly.  I  thought  you  more  of  a  man:  she's  as 
innocent — 

Medley.  Are  you  in  earnest? 

Dolly.  Earnest ! 

AIR.— Dolly. 

When  next  you  view  the  lily  bloio. 
Or  on  wild  heath  the  driven  snow, 

Tossd  rudely  by  the  wind, 
Tell  me  then,  which  you  tvould  compare 
To  her  who,  with  a  form  thafs  fair. 

Adds  still  a  fairer  mind. 

Medley.  Poor  thing!  if  that's  the  case,  I  have 
been  sadly  to  blame.  But  I'm  glad  we  stopped 
proceedings.  No,  the  law  must  not  take  its  course 
' — ttf  trample  down  innocence  and  humanity! 

Dolly.  My  dear  Matt,  do  you  say  so? 

Medley.  To  be  sure  I  do. 

Dolly.  Then  heaven  will  bless,  and  I  will  kiss 
3-0U  for  it.  {Runs  and  kisses  him.) 

Medley.  Methinks,  Dolly,  I  like  your  blessing 
the  best,  at  present;  but  did  you  give  it  me  for 
yourself,  or  your  friend? 

Dolly.  Oh!  half  one  and  half  t'other. 

Medley.  Then  let  me  have  a  whole  one  on  your 
own  account;  (kisses  her)  and  now,  to  make  my 
happiness  complete,  give  me  your  hand,  and  say 
you're  mine  for  ever. 

Dolly.  Lord !  you  do  tease  a  body  so,  Matt ! 

Medley.  Come,  come ! 

l>o%.  Well,  then,  there;  {gives  her  hand)  but 
you  must  get  my  father's  consent. 

Medley.  To  be  sure;  and  then,  all's  settled  and 
done.  I'll  go  and  set  Sir  Walter  right,  and  come 
to  yon  both  before  we  meet  at  the  archery.  But 
who  the  deuce  is  this  pretty  water-wagtail?  come, 
surely  you  may  tell  me  now. 

Dolly.  I  can't,  indeed;  but  you  shall  know  all 
about  it  in  good  time. 

DUETT.— Dolly  anrf  Medley. 

Medley.  Having  brought  my  suit  to  issue, 
I  may  venture  close  to  kiss  you, 
Lovely  Doll!  dearest  Doll! 
Ever  singing  toll-de-roll. 

Dolly.     Ay,  but  when  my  charms  are  falling, 
^    '        Shall  I  then  still  hear  you  calling 
Lovely  Doll!  dearest  Doll! 
Ever  singing  toll-de-roll? 

Medley.  You're  a  woman  made  for  ever, 

Dolly.      You're  a  man,  sir,  made  for  ever. 

Both.       Hold  your  head  up  now,  my  dear. 

Such  a  match  for  you  how  clever  ! 
You'll  be  envied  far  and  near. 
Ever  singing  toll-de-roll.  \^Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — A  Garden. 

Sir  Walter  Waring  discovered. 

Sir  W.  Matt  Medley  promised  to  be  with  me  an 
hour  ago.  I  want  to  know  how  he  has  managed  it, 
that  I  may  see  her  out  of  the  reach  of  ray  prying 
cousin.  Hold,  hold!  suppose,  after  all,  she  should 
prove  an  honest,  good  girl — what's  to  be  done 
thenl  Why,  it  will  only  be  my  care,  as  it  is  my 
duty,  to  protect  her  innocence.  But  if  she  turns 
out  the  little  wanton  baggage  Medley  suspects,  it 
will  be  charity  to  take  her  out  of  the  way  myself, 
and  thus  prevent  old  Fairlop's  ruin.  Gads  me! 
here  she  is,  just  at  the  nick.  I  must  be  cautious 
with  her  at  first,  till  I  learn  how  her  pulse  beats, 
and  so  forth. 


Enter  EMILY. 


Emily.  I  hope  you'll  pardon  me,  sir,  this  bold 
intrusion — 

Sir  W.  Make  no  apology,  my  little  dear ;  I  am 
happy  to  see  you;  I'll  do  all  I  can  to  serve  you, 
depend  on't. 

Emily.  Regardless  of  my  own  fate,  I  come  not, 
sir,  to  ask  indulgence  for  myself,  but  most  humbly 
to  solicit  you  in  behalf  of  au  amiable  man. 

Sir  W.  Ay ;  who  can  that  be,  child? 

Emily.  One,  sir,  who  through  life  has  enjoyed 
the  cheering  warmth  of  your  benevolence,  and  is, 
therefore,  less  able,  in  old  age,  to  bear  up  against 
the  severity  of  your  displeasure. 

Sir  W.  What,  old  Fairlop,  the  woodman,  you 
mean? 

Emily.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  W.  A  pretty  amiable  fellow,  to  be  sure, 
child  !  but,  come,  they  say  you're  very  partial  to 
him ;  now  confess  the  truth,  and  I  don't  know  what 
may  be  done. 

Emily,  Oh !  sir,  I  do,  indeed,  regard  him,  beyond 
what  even  gratitude  can  express. 

Sir  W,  That's  strange !  but  what  could  you  see, 
child,  in  such  an  old  delving  blockhead? 

Emily.  Everything  that  can  render  man  worthy 
of  esteem.  I  fear,  sir,  that  I  have  been  the  cause 
of  his  present  distress:  restore  him  but  to  your 
protecting  favour,  and  dispose  of  me  and  my  suf- 
ferings in  what  manner  you  please. 

Sir  W.  'Gad!  that's  a  significant  hint  I  don't 
dislike,  however.  {Aside.) 

AIR.— Emily. 

Hear  me,  and  comfort  shall  your  steps  attend; 
Leave  not  the  man  of  worth  without  a  friend. 
Oh  !  the  rapture  of  possessing 
Power  to  dispense  a  blessing. 
Or  to  raise  a  prostrate  foe  ; 
God-like  he!  the  deed  concealing, 
Who,  with  sympathetic  feeling , 
Softens  but  one  sigh  of  woe. 

Sir  W.  Well,  child,  I'll  consider  of  it.  I  won't 
detain  you  here  any  longer  now,  for  fear  of  some 
inquisitive  eye  observing  us ;  so,  if  you'll  fix  a  time 
with  my  clerk,  Medley,  where  I  may  see  you  again 
presently,  I'll  tell  yon  a  little  more  of  my  mind, 
and  so  forth.  [Emily  curtesies,  andretires.']  "  Dis- 
pose of  me  as  you  please!"  pretty  soul!  how  inno- 
cently complying !  Yes,  yes ;  the  case  now  is  clear 
enough :  but  what  puzzles  me  is,  how  that  liquor- 
ish-toothed old  woodman  could  come  by  her.  Well, 
she's  fair  game  now.  Matt,  or  I  wonder.  Let  me 
see,  how  shall  I  dispose  of  her?  I'm  too  much 
enraptured  to  plan  the  scheme  myself:  Matt  shall 
find  out  some  sly  corner  where  the  little  rogue 
may  live  as  happily  as  the  day  is  long;  and  tb^n, 
bow  snug  shall  I  be  with  so  pretty  a  companion, 
to  read  me  through  a  cold  winter  s  night,  and  so 
forth. 

AIR.^SiR  Walter. 

What  mortal  e'er  saw  such  a  creature? 
How  prettily  turn' d  ev'ry  feature! 

A  mouth  chastely  simple, 

A  chin  deck'd  with  dimple, 

A  cheek  that  discloses 

Full-blown  damask  roses. 
With  a  lip  like  a  ruby  that's  brought  from  afar. 
And  an  eye  that  out-twinkles  the  bright  morning 
star.  [Exit. 

Scene  IV.— yAc  Forest. 

Dolly  and  Medley  discovered. 

Medley.  But  where's  your  innocent  companion? 
I  long  to  atone  for  my  offence. 


Scene  4.] 
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Dolly.  She's  gone  up  to  Sir  Walter's  ;  for  what 
purpose  I  know  no  more  tban  you :  bat  here  she 
returns. 

Enter  Emily,  dejectedly. 

Medley.  Cheer  up  your  little  heart;  nobody  will 
harm  you.  I'm  a  whimsical  fellow,  and  take  the 
wrong  end  of  a  matter,  now  and  then,  as  well  as 
other  folks  ;  but  I  think  I  would  go  as  many  miles 
on  foot  to  serve  one  in  distress,  as  any  man  upon 
the  forest. 

Dolly.  There !  didn't  I  tell  you  Matt  was  honest 
in  grain  ? 

Emily.  Oh !  sir,  bat  I  dread  the  effects  of  Sir 
Walter  s  resentment. 

Medley.  Never  you  fear,  leave  him  to  me. 

Emily.  He  directed  me  to  consult  you  about  a 
further  interview  with  him  to-day. 

Dolly.  What  can  his  worship  want  with  her 
again? 

Medley,  Some  business,  I  fancy,  that  I  only  can 
settle  properly  between  them;  but,  come,  I've 
news  for  you  :  have  you  heard  of  the  strange  gen- 
tleman just  come  on  the  forest! 

Dolly.  We  have,  and  wish  mightily  to  see  him; 
don't  we,  Emily? 

Emily.  We  do,  indeed;  and  mine  is  more  tban 
common  curiosity. 

Medley,  My  brother  Bob  first  scraped  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  I'faith!  here  they  come  together 
in  search  of  me;  you  may  now  satisfy  your  curio- 
sity while  I  examine  him. 

Emily.  (To  Dolly.)  Let  us  retire  awhile,  for  I 
feel  an  agitation  I  cannot  describe. 

Enter  Captain  O'Donnel  and  Bob. 

Bob.  This  is  the  strange  gentleman  I  told  yon  of, 
brother. 

Medley.  Good  day  to  you,  sir. 

Captain.  Sir,  I'm  your  servant. 

Medley.  I  am  told  yon  wanted  to  speak  with 
me. 

Captain.  To  be  sure  and  I  do.  The  short  and 
the  long  of  the  business  is,  I  have  lost  a  little  run- 
away damsel,  and  yon,  my  dear,  must  be  after 
finding  her  for  me. 

Medley.  That's  coming  to  the  point,  indeed ! 

Bob.  Who  knows  but  'tis  Miss  Emily  he's 
hunting  for?  (Apart  to  Medley.) 

Medley.  That  we  shall  soon  see.  (Apart  to  Bob.) 
We  have  choice  of  waifs  and  strays  on  this  forest. 
Now  here,  (pointing  to  Emily  and  Dolly,  who  ap- 
proach.) here's  a  pair  of  pretty  out-lying  deer, 
will  either  of  these  suit  yon? 

Dolly.  (As  the  Captain  turns.)  There,  now  yoa 
may  see  ;  is  that  anything  like  him  1  (To  Emily.) 

Emily.  Oh !  no. 

Medley,  Here,  lasses,  you  must  help  this  honest 
gentleman  to  find  his  sweetheart. 

Dolly.  I  hope,  sir,  she's  worth  looking  for. 

Bob.  For  my  part,  I  hope  it  won't  turn  out  a 
wild-goose  chase. 

Captain,  You  all  seem  to  think  it  a  very  good 
joke,  bat,  as  a  stranger  among  yon,  let  me  hope 
for  yonr  good  wishes,  at  least. 

Emily.  You  have  mine,  sir,  from  a  sympathizing 
heart. 

Dolly,  And  I  wish  that  you  may  recover  your 
wandering  mistress  with  all  my  soul. 

GLEE.— Emily,  Dolly,  and  Bob. 

Oh !  Mistress  Coy  !  where  art  thou  roving  ? 
Oh!  stay  and  hear  thy  true-love  coming, 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low. 
Trip  no  farther,  pretty  sweeting. 
Journeys  end  in  lovers'  meeting, 

Ev'ry  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 


Seek  for  love,  but  not  hereafter; 
Present  mirth  has  present  laughter  ; 

What's  to  come  is  still  unsure. 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty; 
Flee  not  bliss,  then,  sweet,  and  twenty  ; 

Youth's  a  season  won't  endure. 

[^Exeunt  Emily,  Dolly,  and  Bob, 

Medley.  Well,  but  this  is  an  odd  kind  of  story. 
Captain.  Come,  as  we  are  by  ourselves,  what  sort 
of  a  damsel  have  you  lost? 

Captain.  Now,  'faith!  that's  the  very  thing  I 
came  to  learn  of  yourself.  But  I'm  sorry  the  dear 
blue-eyed  girl  has  left  us  so  soon,  without  leave. 

Medley.  What  the  devil!  don't  you  know  your 
own  mistress? 

Captain.  (Laughing.)  Pallilah !  but  that's  a  good 
joke  !  Why,  my  dear,  she's  no  mistress  of  mine. 
Medley.  Not  your's  ? 

Captain.  Notatall.  I'll  tell  you,  as  a  secret :  it's 
my  friend's. 
Medley.  Oh!  your  friend's  is  it? 
Captain.  To  Be  sure  and  it  is. 
Medley.  What  an  opportunity  for  treating  Miss 
Di  with   a  specimen    of   my  cousin   Tipperary's 
courtship  I  unless  her  shape  should  mar  the  joke. 
(Aside.)  Well,  but,  Captain,  let's  know  a  few  of 
the  marks  and  colours :  is  she  fair  or  brown,  fat  or 
lean? 

Captain.  Why,  that,  upon  my  conscience,  I  for- 
got to  ask;  but,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  by  my 
friend's  taste,  she  must  be  a  clever,  plnmpish  kind 
of  creature;  just  about  neither  one  thing  nor  t'other, 
d'ye  see? 

Medley.  Come,  then.  Captain,  to  keep  you  no 
longer  in  suspense,  your  friend's  lass  is  lodgred  not 
far  off.  '  ^ 

Captain.  But  are  you  in  earnest? 
Medley.  To  be  sure  I  am.    Now  what  will  you 
say  if  I  take  you  to  her  directly  ? 

Captain.  Oh  !  but  will  yoa  now,  my  dear  fellow? 
Give  me  your  hand ;  and  after  that,  I'll  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  doing  myself  a  little  favour,  if  you 
please. 

Medley.  What's  that,  Captain?  'Twas  lucky  that 
I  told  Miss  Di,  this  morning,  she  would  be  run 
away  with.  (Aside.) 

Captain.  Only  to  tell  me  where  I  may  find  that 
little  blue-eyed  fawn,  as  a  recompense  for  my  own 
pains. 

Medley.  And  why  not  hamper  Sir  Walter  with 
him  a  little  at  the  same  time,  and  so  rescue  poor 
Emily,  who  may  be  the  lass  he's  in  search  of,  after 
all?  (Aside.) 

Captain.  But  what  are  you  prosing  so  much 
about  to  yourself,  little  fellow  ? 

Medley.  Why,  I'm  thinking  that  tbis  may  be  a 
service  of  some  danger,  as  well  as  honour. 
Captain.  So  mach  the  better. 
Medley.  You  can  talk  big,  and  fight  a  little,  apon 
occasion?       ^ 

Captain.  (Sternly.)  Is  it  a  laugh,  sir,  you  are 
after  putting  upon  a  soldier? 

Medley.  Who,  me? — don't  look  so  fierce.  Cap- 
tain,— not  I,  upon  my  word. 

Captain.  I'd  have  yon  learn,  sir,  that,  when  ne- 
cessary, I  can  fight  a  great  deal,  and  say  nothing  at 
all  about  it. 

Medley.  Why,  that's  better  still;  then  give  me 
your  hand,  my  dear  friend,  and  now  mind  what  I 
say  to  you. 

Captain.  Well,  proceed. 

Medley.  You  see  that  great  house?  (Pointing  to 
the  mansion.) 

Captain.  Very  well. 

Medley.  That  is  Sir  Walter  Waring's,  where  she 
is  to  be  found. 

Captain.  The  devil  she  is  now .' 
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Medley.  Our  forest  air  has  uot  disagreed  with 
her ;  you'll  find  her  as  plump  as  a  partridge.  How 
Sir  Walter  came  by  her,  that  you  must  learn ;  but 
he  has  always  been  a  devil  of  a  fellow,  from  his 
youth,  for  fighting  and  wenching. 

Captain.  Oh!  be  easy:  let  me  see  whether  he 
■won't  give  her  up  to  me.  And  a  fighting  fellow, 
too! 

Medley.  You'll  be  able  to  speak  to  her  now,  as 
he  is  riding  in  the  park.  Ask  for  the  young  lady  ; 
you  can't  mistake  her,  as  she  is  the  only  one  in  the 
house. 

Captain.  To  be  sure,  and  I  won't  beat  up  the  old 
buck's  quarters.  I  perceive  you've  a  little  intrigue 
and  frolic  in  this  desert  forest,  as  well  as  in  Ireland's 
own  self. 

Medley.  And  why  not? 

AIR.— Medley. 

Oh !  lifers  a  gay  forest,  like  merry  Sherwood, 

Tantarra,  my  boys  ! 

Abounding  with  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  that  is  good; 

These  are  your  joys! 

When  the  soft  mountain-roe 

Is  skipping — soho  ! 

Or  tripping — teigho! 

It  will  happen  so ! 
This,  this  is  the  time,  if  it's  well  understood. 
For  the  sport  of  that  forest ,  dear  merry  Sherwood. 

In  such  forests  ivhere  game  will  for  ever  arise, 

Tantarra,  my  boys! 
We  may  chace  evWy  light-footed  pleasure  that  flies; 
These  are  your  joys! 
Slily,  then,  mark  the  doe. 
That's  skipping — soho! 
Or  tripping — teiglio! 
It  ivill  happen  so! 
For  the  well-flavour' d  ven'son,  dear  me !  is  so  good, 
That  is  shot  by  an  arrow  in  merry  Sherwood. 

[^Exeunt.  I 

Scene  V.— ^  Room,  in  Sir  Walter  Waring's  house. 

Miss  Di  Clackit  discovered. 

Miss  Di.  1  hope  the  archery  will  go  off  well ;  or 
my  sweet  cousin  will  never  let  me  hear  the  last  of 
it,  never  hear  the  last  of  it.  He  has  been  endea- 
Touring  to  turn  it  into  ridicule  all  through  the 
Lamlet,  this  morning.  What  woman  of  spirit,  but 
myself,  would  endure  the  mortifying  controul  that 
I  do  1  But  I'll  match  him  one  day  or  other,  when 
he  least  expects  it.  Where  the  deuce  can  this  girl 
be?  (^Rings  the  bell,  and  calls  at  the  same  time.) 
Bridget,  iBridget! 

Enter  Bridget. 

Bridget.  Did  you  call,  your  ladyship? 

Miss  Di.  Call !  to  be  sure  I  did  call,  and  have 
called  for  you  this  half-hour.  Is  my  archery  dress 
ready?  quite  ready?  for,  let  me  tell  you — 

Bridget.  Yes,  your  ladyship ;  and  I  think  your 
ladyship  will  look  more  handsomer  in  it  than  ever 
I  see  you  in  all  my  born  days — 

Miss  Di.  There,  there !  now  you  are  going  to 
crack  the  drum  of  my  ear  with  your  eternal 
talking. 

AIR.— Miss  Di  Clackit. 

Yomtg  women  should  shun  tittle-tattle  ; 
Like  sun-dials,  never  should  prattle  ; 
Just  tell  what  they're  ask'd,  and  be  still. 
But  girls  are  so  idle. 
Their  tongue  they  won't  bridle, 
So  gallop  it  goes,  like  the  clack  of  a  mill. 


We  gentry  you  never  hear  rattle, 
Like  furies  engag'd  in  a  battle: 
Of  talking  we  soon  have  our  fill. 
But  girls  are  so  idle,  S(c, 

You  may  go  about  your  business — may  go  about 
your  business.  [^Exit  Bridget.'\  What  the  deuce  is 
there  in  talking,  that  people  are  so  excessively 
fond  of  it — excessively  fond  of  it?  For  my  part — 

Re-enter  BRIDGET. 

Well,  what's  the  matter?  what's  the  matter  now  ? 
how  often  have  I  told  you — 

Bridget.  There's  a  gentleman  in  the  hall  wishes 
to  speak  with  your  ladyship  :  he  says  he  came  from 
Mr.  Medley. 

Miss  Di.  Wants  to  speak  with  me,  child?  wants 
to  speak  with  me  ?  What  kind — what  sort  of  a  gen- 
tleman? Is  the  girl  dumb?  why  don't  you  answer? 
why  don't  you — ■ 

Bridget.  Oh !  a  comely,  genteel  person  as  you 
could  wish  to  see,  my  lady ;  but  he  talks  a  little 
like  a  foreigner. 

MissDi.  Came  from  Medley !  Then,  I  find,  there 
was  something  in  his  hint  to  me  this  morning, 
about  a  new  admirer.  (^Aside.)  Shew  him  in  im- 
mediately :  how  like  a  stupid  statue  the  girl  stands  ! 
[Exit  Bridget.]  I  like  foreigners,  and  everything 
that's  foreign.  He  must  have  heard  of  my  situa-  ( 
tion,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  foreign  gallantry, 
wishes  to  release  me  from  this  hideous  captivity. 
There's  no  resisting  one's  fate.  But  I  fear  he  has 
caught  me  in  a  horrid  deshabille — horrid  deshabille. 
(^Arranging  her  dress  in  the  glass.} 

Enter  CAPTAIN  O'DoNNEL. 

Captain.  'Faith!  and  I  believe,  Arthur,  you 
have  blundered  into  a  small  mistake  here.  (Aside.) 
Miss  Di.  {Curtesying  low.)  Sir,  you  do  me  ho- 
nour by  this  visit.  But  you  seem  a  little  sur- 
prised; you  need  not  be  alarmed,  for  Sir  Walter — 
Captain.  Oh  !  madam,  never  fear  me :  I'm  not  to 
be  alarmed  by  all  the  Sir  fighting  Walters  on  the 
forest.  {Looking  at  her  inquisitively.) 

MissDi.  Well,  Bridget  was  quite  right;  he  is  a 

fine,  bold  man,  indeed;  and  sure  enough — {Aside.) 

Captain.  {Looking  round.)  You've  some  agreeable 

female,  I  presume,  as  a  companion   about  your 

person,  madam? 

Miss  Di,  Not  a  soul,  sir :  I'm  confined  here,  as 
you  see,  by  my  solitary  self. 

Captain.  Then  there  can  be  no  mistake.  This 
must  be  the  little  fellow's  partridge  ;  and  a  plump 
partridge  she  is,  sure  enough.  {Aside.) 

Miss  Di.  Pray,  what  may  be  the  commands,  sir, 
with  which  you  have  to  honour  me?  You  know, 
sir,  that — 

Captain.  To  be  sure,  and  are  j'ou  not  the  dear 
creature  I  have  travelled  so  many  weary  miles  to 
look  after? 

Miss  Di.  That's  a  question  you,  sir,  can  best 
resolve ;  it  would  ill  become  me  to — {Affecting 
bashfulness.) 

Captain.  Oh !  it's  her  own  self,  I  perceive  ; 
though  she's  grown  old  enough  for  the  lad  s  muther- 
in-law,  at  least :  but  that's  his  business,  and  not 
mine.  {Aside.)  Oh!  miss,  we  were  afraid  we  had 
lost  you  for  ever. 

Miss  Di.  Too  long  have  I  been  lost,  indeed,  sir. 
Oh  !  the  tedious  moments  that' — ■ 

Captain.  Three  short  years  seem  to  have  made  a 
little  alteration  in  you,  miss,  for  the  better. 

MissDi.  Better,  sir!  I  thought,  for  the  last 
twelve  months,  my  poor  heart  would  Lave  been 
broken :  my  grief  of  heart — 
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Captain.  Well,  llien,  nnder  all  your  sorrows  and 
concerns,  miss,  it's  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  you  look 
so  jolly. 

Miss  Di.  Jolly,  sir !  My  sighs  and  tears,  at 
one  time,  had  nearly  worn  me  into  a  consump- 
tion. 

Captain.  Now,  a  cousin-german  of  mine,  in  the 
county  of  Sligo,  by  bottling  up  her  tears  too  much 
in  a  hurry,  fell,  poor  soul,  into  a  devil  of  a 
dropsy. 

Mms  Di.  You've  heard — you've  heard,  no  donbt, 
sir,  of  my  deplorable  fate? 

Captain.  To  be  sure ;  and  of  the  old  baronet's 
tricks,  into  the  bargain :  but  how  came  you  with 
him  at  all,  my  dear  miss? 

Miss  Di.  It  was  my  cruel  destiny:  perhaps  you 
have  not  heard  howl  I'll  tell  you  the  whole,  sir; 
I'll  tell  you— 

Captain.  Oh!  you  may  spare  yourself  all  that 
trouble :  little  Mittimus,  the  justice's  clerk,  told 
me  every  syllable. — If  these  are  her  "  mild  melody 
accents,  '  what  a  comical  ear  must  poor  Wilford 
have  for  music!  (Aside.)  But  come,  madam,  tliaiik 
your  stars  that  your  faithful  admirer  is  arrived; 
that  old  square-toes,  our  uncle,  is  gone  to  take  a 
peep  at  the  other  world ;  and  that  you  may  now,  if 
you  please,  be  made  a  happy  creature  for  your  life 
to  come. 

Miss  Di.  Dear  sir,  you  only  flatter  a  woman's 
weak  credulity — weak  credulity.  But  to  whom 
do  I  owe  the  honour  of  so  agreeable  a  visit — this 
agreeable  visit?  for  I  blush  to  own — 

Captain.  My  name,  Miss,  is  Arthur  O'Donnel, 
Esquire.  I  have  the  honour  to  command  a  company 
in  Dillon's  brigade;  would  lay  down  my  life  for  ray 
friend;  and  am  arrived,  with  your  leave,  to  take 
your  sweet  self  to  liberty,  and  the  man  you  must 
love  and  adore. 

MissDi.  But,  surely,  sir,  you  are  rather  too  im- 
patient— too  impatient :  besides,  you  know,  sir,  it 
requires  time — 

Captain.  Time!  oh!  have  as  little  to  do  with  that 
old  rap  as  you  can  help. 

Enter  Bridget,  hastily. 

Bridget.  La!  ma'am.  Sir  Walter's  getting  ofi'bis 
horse  at  the  keeper's  lodge,  and  will  be  within  in  a 
few  minutes.  ^Exit. 

MissDi.  How  unfortunate!  but  the  wretch  is 
always  in  the  way — always  in  the  way.  Dear  sir,  I 
must  beg  the  favoor  of  yoa  to  retire ;  I  am  afraid 
that— 

Captain.  Oh  !  never  fear  me,  madam.  Let  him 
come  with  his  fighting  face,  and  we'll  see  who  has 
the  best  pretensions  to  you. 

Miss  Di.  But  I'm  alarmed  beyond  measure  for 
the  consequence.  I  intreat  you  to  leave  me  for  the 
present — leave  me  for  the  present ;  and  hereafter, 
you  know — 

Captain.  Well,  but  if  I  file  ofiF,  and  suffer  the 
enemy  to  re-possess  the  garrison,  will  you  guarantee 
me  another  speedy  interview,  and  hold  yourself  in 
readiness  for  a  quick  march  at  a  moment's  notice? 

Mils  Di.  That  requires  a  little  consideration ; 
but  I'll  talk  with  Medley  on  the  subject,  and  from 
him  expect  to  hear  when  and  where  you  may  see 
me  again  :  but  may  I  rely  on  your  honourable  pro- 
tection for  a  poor,  helpless  virgin  that —        [^Exit. 

AIR.— Captain  O'Donnel. 

Oh!  fear  not  my  courage  prov'd  over  and  over : 
Your  soldier  mill  rout  each  impertinent  lover; 
With  a  row-dow!  I'll  guard  you,  the  foe  shall  your 

presence  fly ; 
Who  to  fall  in  love  here,  must  have  tumbled,  'faith ! 
pretty  high. 


With  wide-spreading  charms,  like  the  Lake  of  Kit- 

larney, 
Dear  creature,  on!  listen  to  none  of  their  blarney. 
With  a  row-dow,  6;c. 

Your  true-  hearted  lad  is  come  galloping  to  you: 
Oh  !  the  salmo}i-leap's  nought  to  his  flight  to  pur- 
sue you. 

With  a  row-dow,  Spc. 

Your  short  date  of  beauty,  your  glib  tongue  con- 
trasting. 
Like  our  own  Giant's-causeway,^will  prove  ever- 
lasting. 

With  a  row-dow,  4*c. 
lExit. 

Scene  VI — The  Forest. 

Medley  discovered. 

Medley.  So  far,  I  fancy,  this  little  noddle  of  mine 
has  succeeded  pretty  well.  Miss  Di,  I  should 
hope,  is  by  this  time  smitten  with  my  cousin  Tip- 
perary;  for  I  mistake  my  man,  if,  in  this  first  visit, 
lie  made  himself  understood  to  be  courting  for  any 
one  but  himself.  Now  must  I  contrive  a  few  whim- 
sical appointments,  like  so  many  cross-bills  in 
chancery  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  mine  are 
not  intended  to  create  but  to  prevent  mischief. 

£»<erCAPTAiN  O'Donnel. 

Medley.  Well,  my  friend,  did  yoa  meet  with  her 
as  I  informed  you  ? 

Captain.  To  be  sure,  and  I  did;  for  which  I 
heartily  thank  you,  my  dear  fellow. 

Medley.  You  found  her  well,  I  hope? 

Captain.  Yes,  hearty  enough,  considering  the 
poor  creature  has  almost  fretted  herself  into  a  con- 
sumption. 

Medley.  Alter'd  a  little,  no  donbt? 

Capt.  Indeed,  and  you  may  say  that:  why  she's 
so  plaguily  altered,  that  she  does  not  look  like  the 
same  creature. 

Medley.  But  how  should  you  know  that.  Cap- 
tain? I  thought  you  had  never  seen  her  before. 

Captain.  But  haven't  I  seen  her  lover  paint  her 
to  me  a  thousand  times  over?  though  I  now  per- 
ceive, thathe  always  took  a  very  flattering  likeness. 

Enter  Bob. 

Bob.  His  worship  wants  you,  brother,  directly. 

Medley.  And  I  his  worship ;  and  I  fancy  on  the 
same  business. 

Captain.  Robert,  you're  an  honest  fellow ;  and 
I'm  not  a  little  indebted  to  you,  my  dear.  {Shaking 
him  by  the  hand.) 

Bob.  None  in  the  least,  sir. 

Medley.  You  wished.  Captain,  to  learn  something 
further  about  the  little  nymph  with  the  blue 
sparklers  ? 

Captain.  To  be  sure  and  I  did  ;  and  you'll  assist 
me.  Upon  my  conscience,  but  it's  h  pleasant  thing 
to  be  able  to  do  a  good  turn,  now  and  then,  by  one 
another,  an't  it,  Bob? 

Bob.  Ay,  that  it  is,  for  certain. 

Medley.  Well,  then,  go  with  my  brother  down 
to  the  Ball-faced  Stag;  call  for  a  bottle  of  wine, 
and  by  the  time  you're  sat  down  to  it,  I'll  be  with 
you,  and  give  yon  the  clue  yoa  want. 

Captain.  My  dear  little  fellow,  how  friendly  will 
that  be?  Come  along,  Bob!  we'll  soon  draw  the 
cork,  boy,  and  driuk  to  the  lass  we  like  best  on 
the  forest ! 
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TRIO.— Capt.  O'Donnel,  Medley,  attd  Bob. 

Should  mirth  be  ohservd  by  her  sons  to  decline. 

They  recruit  her  bright  lamp  with  a  flask  of  good 
wine ; 

When  the  glass  circles  round,  and  our  spirits  im- 
prove, 

How  sweet  flows  the  bumper  to  friendship  and  love  ! 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I.— The  Forest, 

WlLFORD  discovered. 

Wilf.  Which  way  can  I  shape  my  further  course 
with  any  prospect  of  success?  I  have  met  with  no 
one  except  a  savage  train  of  hanters,  and  they  made 
but  a  sport  of  my  distress.  Yon  track  seems  the 
most  beaten,  and  may  lead  me  to  our  appointed 
rendezvous  :  I'll  explore  my  waj-  thither,  in  ex- 
pectation of  some  tidings  from  my  friend's  pursuit; 
but  my  heart  at  this  moment  misgives  me,  and  tells 
me,  that  Emily  is  estranged  from  it  for  ever! 

AIR. — WlLFORD. 

'Tis  in  vain  for  succour  calling, 

Hope  no  more  my  bosom  cheers  ; 
Cruel  fate  that  bliss  appalling. 
With  her  scroll  of  joyless  years. 
Com£,  despair,  and  distraction  confound  me  ! 

Add  still  to  my  life's  wretched  load; 
And  while  your  mix'd  horrors  surround  me. 
This  desert  of  wildness  shall  be  my  abode. 

Captain.  (Behind.)  Hilliho!  hilliho!  ho! 
Wilf.  That  must  be  his  welcome  voice !    Hallo ! 
boy,  hallo ! 

Enter  Captain  O'Donnel. 

My  dear  friend,  bow  rejoiced  am  I  to  see  you  ! 

Captain.  And  you  may  thank  the  luck  of  it,  Wil- 
ford,  that  I  sbould  make  a  blunder  upon  you  so 
soon. 

Wilf.  Well,  what  success? 

Captain.  'Faith!  as  to  the  success,  d'ye  see? 
why  I  can't  very  well  tell. 

Wilf.  Have  you  seen  or  heard  anything  of  my 
Emily? 

Captain.  To  be  sure  I  have  seen  her ;  and  for 
the  matter  of  that,  have  heard  a  little  about  her 
into  the  bargain. 

Wilf.  Say,  then,  where,  and  bow  is  she? 

Captain.  Oh  !  she's  not  far  off ;  and,  let  me  tell 
you,  one  of  the  plumpest  and  sleekest  does  on 
the  forest. 

Wilf.  Spoke  she  not  of  me  with  passionate  anx- 
iety? 

Captain.  Not  a  great  deal  of  that,  thoagh  she 
talked  pretty  freely,  too  ;  but  the  poor  creature, 
Wilford,  has  lost  all  the  "  mild,  melody  accents" 
thatyou  told  me  so  much  about. 

Wtlf.  Pooh  !  is  this  a  time  for  jesting? 

Capt,  The  devil  a  jest !  However,  you'll  soon 
see  her,  and  judge  for  yourself:  beside,  you'll  have 
to  learn  something  about  her  and  an  old  fighting 
Sir  Walter,  where  she's  just  gone  on  a  comical 
kind  of  visit,  which  I  can  hardly  make  bead  or 
tail  of! 

Wilf.  Visit  to  an  old  fighting  Sir  Walter!  What 
can  all  this  mean?  Oh!  fly  with  me  instantly  to  re- 
lieve my  impatience. 

Capt.  And  that  I  will,  my  friend! — but  I've  a 
little  impatience  of  my  own  to  fly  with  first.    Had 


you  ever  the  honour  of  a  tete-a-tete,  Wilford,  with 
a  pretty  blooming  damsel  in  a  hop-ground? 

Wilf.  Indeed,  I  take  this  very  unfriendly, 
O'Donnel. 

Captain,  What,  that  I  won't  give  up  the  chance 
of  my  own  little  wild  doe,  to  go  immediately  after 
your's,  which  I've  got  safe  enough  in  the  toils  for 
you? 

Wilf.  Direct  me  but  the  way — 

Captain.  Well,  then,  if  you  are  in  such  haste — 
you  see  that  little  crooked  gladeway  straight  be- 
fore yon ;  it  leads  to  the  village  near  which  she 
lodges.  Inquire  for  the  sign  of  the  Stag  with  the 
bald,  white  countenance;  halt  there;  and,  in  balf- 
an-hour,  I'll  be  with  yon,  and  conduct  you  to  your 
rivulet  Emily. 

Wilf.  But  may  I  depend  upon  you  ? 

Captain.  Oh  !  as  sure  as  fate.  \^Exil  Wilford.'] 
Poor  fellow !  what  a  devil  of  a  job  will  it  be,  if, 
after  all  this  trouble,  be  should  find  his  Emily  so 
altered,  that  his  own  eyes  and  ears  can't  put  a  re- 
membrance upon  her !  Give  Arthur  O'Donnel  the 
girl  neither  quite  so  plump,  nor  so  fond  of  changing. 
To  be  sure,  and  I'm  not  going  to  meet  a  little  crea- 
ture just  after  my  own  heart!  and,  oh  !  will  I  not 
love  her  as  long  as  the  frailty  of  iny  nature  will 
permit  ?  ay,  that  I  will,  by  the — but  be  easy,  Ar- 
thur; let  me  swear  by  something  that  will  not  dis- 
grace her. 

AIR.— Capt.  0'Donni:l. 

By  her  own  lovely  self,  that's  my  choice  and  delight; 
By  that  form  I  could  gaze  on  from  morning   till 

night ; 
By  that  bosom,  so  prettily  veil'd  from  my  sight, 
I  swear  to  adore  the  dear  creatnre  ! 

By  the  smiles  on  that  cheek,  I  could  ever  caress  ; 
By  the  stars,  which  her  forehead  so  brilliantly  dress; 
By  those  lips,  which  my  owti  pair  would  willingly 
press; 

J  swear  to  adore  the  dear  creature ! 

Scene  VIII.— .4  Hop-ground. 

Various  parties  of  Hop-pickers  working  at  the  cribs; 
men  taking  down  the  hop-poles,  Sj-c. 

CHORUS. 

Hail  to  the  vine  of  Britain's  vale! 
Whose  stores  refine  her  nut-brown  ale. 

Till  that  like  nectar  flows; 
Whose  virtues  to  this  isle  confin'd, 

Are  sent  to  cheer  a  Briton's  mind. 
Too  genrous  for  his  foes. 

Enter  FaIRLOP. 

Fcdr.  Come,  strike  !  strike,  lads  and  lasses  ! 
you've  done  a  fair  morning's  work ;  and  now  all 
hands  to  the  kiln  to  dinner ! 

[^Exeunt  Hop-pickers,  SfC. 

Enter  Medley. 

Medley.  I  have  luckily  nicked  the  time,  I  find. 
But  where's  my  cousin  Tipperary  ?  Unless  I  trap 
this  wild  bird  first,  my  whole  plan  will  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Enter  Captain  O'Donnel. 

Captain.  Well,  my  dear — 
Medley.  Ecod  !  I  fear  it's  not  so  well. 
Captain,   Why,    what's   the    mutter,  my  little 
fellow  ! 
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Medley.  OdIj  your  friend's  damsel's  about  to  be 
moved  otf,  that's  all. 

Captain.  What  is't  joa  mean?  Is  it  game  yon're 
makingl 

Medley.  Sir  Walter  hearing,  I  suppose,  of  your 
search  after  her,  has,  some  how  or  other,  pre- 
vailed ujion  her  to  be  secretly  conveyed  to  one  of 
his  tenants  on  the  other  side  of  the  forest,  and 
fixed  this  time  and  place  to  meet  her  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Captain.  And  after  all  her  fine  speeches  and  pro- 
mises to  me? — But  where's  my  little  grig?  she 
won't  slip  through  my  fingers  after  this  manner,  I 
hope. 

Medley.  No,  no;  you're  safe  enough  there;  I 
was  obliged,  you  know,  to  put  oft' her  coming  for 
fear  of  a  discovery. — But  see,  yonder  appears  one 
of  the  party ;  and  the  other,  no  doubt,  will  soon 
follow. 

Captain.  And  Arthur  O'Donnel  will  soon  make 
another  amongst  them. 

Mudley.  Suppose,  then,  we  conceal  onrselves 
hereabouts,  and  observe  their  motions? 

Captain.  With  all  my  soul ! 

Medley.  But  see  what  a  deuced  black  cloud 
there  is  coming  up  with  the  wind  !  {The  light  gra- 
dually diminishes. ) 

Captain.  Well,  and  what  of  that? 

Medley.  Why,  a'n't  you  afraid,  Captain,  that  It 
will  pepper  your  fine  jacket  for  you  ? 

Captain.  Oh!  not  at  all:  a  soldier's  jacket  is 
not  made  for  sunshine ;  and  mine,  I  know,  won't 
turn  its  back  to  a  flying  shower. 

Medley.  If  that  is  the  case,  step  you  behind  that 
pile  of  hop-poles,  while  I  get  on  the  snug  side  of 
this  tree. 

Captain.  Do  so,  little  fellow.  'Faith,  and  I  have 
hid  myself  in  many  a  worse  ambuscade  before 
now.     {Concealing  himself.^ 

Medley.  Here  he  comes,  and  the  storm  close  at 
his  skirts.     (Retires  behind  the  tree.) 

Enter  Sia  Walter  Waring. 

•Sir  W.  I  don't  much  like  the  looks  of  the  wea- 
ther— But  here  ara  I,  snugly  arrived  first. 

Captain.  {Peeping.)  To  be  sure,  my  old  Cock- 
atoo, and  you  are  not!  {Aside.) 

Sir  W.  The  sun  seems  to  put  rather  a  black  face 
upon  it  ;  but  the  hop-pickers  are  all  out  of  the 
way.  Surely,  I  can  find  a  little  shelter  for  her ! — 
What  a  lucky  opportunity  to  settle  matters  with 
the  pretty  rogue! 

Captain.  And  with  me  at  the  same  time,  if  you 
please.     {Aside.) 

Sir  W.  Didn't  I  hear  somebody  ?  No  ;  'twas 
only  a  rustling  among  the  vines.  Who  knows,  but 
the  little  bashful  hussy  may  be  half  concealed 
amongst  them  ?  I'll  take  a  peep,  and  so  forth. 
(  Walks  into  the  hop-ground.) 

Captain.  There  s  an  abominable  old  gander  for 
yon  !     {Aside.) 

Medley.  (Peeping.)  Hash,  hush  I  for  the  hen 
bird's  now  on  wing! 

Enter  Miss  Dl  ClaCKIT  in  her  archery  dress. 

Miss  Di.  How  indiscreet  to  consent  to  this  in- 
terview ! 

Captain.  Indeed,  miss,  and  you  may  say  that. 
(Aside.) 

Miss  Di.  He's  a  man  of  honour,  no  doubt. — But, 
bless  me !  how  the  sky  lowers.  What  shall  I  do 
if  I'm  caught  in  a  tempest? 

Captain.  Indeed,  miss,  and  you  deserve  a  good 
soppi  ng  for  your  pains !     (Asitk.) 

Miss  Di.  I  thought  I  beard  a  footstep  this  way ! 


Captain.  Your  own,  ray  dear  ■,  for  you  tread 
none  of  the  lightest.  (Aside. — Miss  Di  Clackit 
goes  into  the  hop-ground.  A  tempestuous  shower 
comes  on.     Captain  O'Donnel  and  Medley  laugh.) 

Medley.  'Faith,  they've  got  a  souser! 

Captain.  So  much  the  better.  To  be  sure,  and 
I  won't  wing  the  old  cock-bird  for  crossing  upon 
my  own  sport.    (Storm  ceases.) 

QUARTETTO  — Miss  Di  Clackit,  Sir  Walter 
Waring,  Captain  O'Donnel,  and  Medley. 

A"  J.        >  Mark  how  the  cooing  pair  draws  near! 

Miss  Di       Why,  Captain? 

Sir  W.  Emily! 

Both.  I'm  here! 

Where  are  you? — Here  in  half-drown' d 
state  ! 

M^dle  V    (  ^'""*^  •'  '^^  "''^  ring-dove  calls  his  mate  I 

Medley.  And  now.  Matt,  must  you  avoid  an  un- 
timely explanation. 

\Exit. — Sir  Walter  and  Miss  Di  return, 
and  first  discover  each  other  with  asto- 
nishment, as  Captain  O'Donnel  advances 
between  them,  unbuttoning  hislappels,  and 
carelessly  throwing  the  rain  off  his  hat. 

Captain.  What  a  mighty  pretty  joke  is  love  in  a 
shower!     (Looking  at  them  alternately.) 

Sir  W.  Upon  my  soul,  madam,  I  can't  say  that — 
that  I  expected  the  honour  of  this  ducking  to — to 
meet  you  here. 

Miss  Di.  (Confused.)  Nor  I,  sir,  the  pleasure  of 
catching  my  death  for  the — the  felicity  of  seeing 
you  here. — Provoking  wretch  !  (Aside.)  You  may 
think,  sir — 

Captain.  Oh,  palliluh  !  I  did  not  hope  for  the 
honour  of  expecting  you  here!  nor  I  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  thei'e!  (imitating  them)  when  you 
had  both  contrived  the  whole  farce  beforehand, 
except  the  happiness  of  seeing  my  own  self  any- 
where. 

Miss  Di.  This  is  very  extraordinary  behaviour 
in  you,  sir.  (To  the  Captain.) 

Sir  W.  And  have  I  caught  you  out,  cousin  Pru- 
dery, at  last"!  (Exultingly.) 

Miss  Di.  What  is  it  you  mean,  sir?  I  came — 

Sir  W.  To  learn  to  pick  hops  according  to  the 
articles  of  war :  but  you've  got  a  good  sopping  for't, 
and  so  forth.  (Apart  to  her.) 

Captain.  There's  an  honest  fellow  in  the  world, 
madam,  who  has  reason  to  expect  better  usage  at 
your  hands. 

.Sir  W.  Excellent!  What  say  yon  to  that,  coz? 
Though  she  has  flushed  ray  pretty  game,  I  can 
match  her,  for  now  I  shall  be  able  to  silence  her 
clapper  by  positive  evidence  of  the  fact.  (Aside.) 

Miss  Di.  To  you,  sir,  I  hope  I  shall  find  time  to 
explain  myself;  and  as  to  my  cousin  Wiseacre — 

[Exit. 

Captain.  Oh!  madam,  the  thing  is  bad  enough 
without  any  further  explanation. 

Sir  W.  And  pray,  sir,  who  may  you  be,  that 
come  in  this  impudent,  blustering  manner,  to  poach 
after  a  part  of  my  family  ? 

Captain,  Part  of  your  family?  That's  a  good 
joke,  my  old  boy!  (laughing)  but  I'll  soon  settle 
that.  As  you're  such  a  devilish  fighting  fellow, 
d'ye  see?  why,  you  may  be  pleased  to  give  me  a 
little  account  of  your  own  self,  for  daring  to  pre- 
sume to  seduce  the  mistress  of  my  friend. 

Sir  W.  I  seduce  !  I  a  fighting  fellow! 

Captain.  Come,  come;  make  no  more  words 
about  it :  you'll  meet  me,  my  old  back,  withoot 
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farther  ceremony,  on  Ibis  verj  spot,  to-morrow 
morning,  at  sun-set ;  that  I  may  not  be  compelled 
to  post  you  upon  every  pole  in  your  own  bop- 
ground. 

Sir  W.  (^Looking  inquisitively  at  him.)  D — e!  if 
I  think  this  fellow's  anything  but  a  bully,  after  all ! 
I'll  try  him,  however,  (^sirfe.)  Lookye!  Captain 
Bounceabout,  I  have  served  three  campaigns,  in 
our  country  militia,  with  some  credit ;  and,  let  me 
tell  you,  sir,  I  am  no  more  afraid  than  you,  or  any 
other  man,  of  lire,  sword,  and  so  forth. 

Captain.  So  much  the  better,  my  dear. 

DUETT.— Sir  Walter  Waring  and  Captain 

O'DONNEL. 

The  dreadful  weapons  choose,  sir. 
'    No,  that  I  must  refuse,  sir; 
We'll  bring  enough. 
Then  fight  in  buff, 
'  Twill  make  important  news,  sir. 

Stvord,  pike,  and  hand-grenade, 
Will  prove  us  not  afraid; 


Captain. 
Sir  W. 


Captain. 
SirW. 


(  With  these  try  well 


■  to  hack  me; 


With  these  you  think 
But  being  brave, 
I'll  only  have 
i  My  honour's  self      ?  .    i     ? 
{Twelve  constables     ]*obackme; 

\_Exeunt. 
Scene  III. 


Medley  discovered,  in  an  archery  dress,  with  a 
bugle  horn. 

Medley.  (Laughing.)  What  would  I  give  to 
know  how  they've  settled  their  matters!  but  we 
shall  have  it  piping  hot  when  Miss  Di  comes  on 
the  forest,  I'll  warrant  it.  Now  to  muster  my  fe- 
male troop.  (Winds  his  bugle.) 

Enter  Bob. 

Bob.  Here  they  come,  brother  Matt;  and  a 
pretty  shew  they  make,  sure  enough.  [^Female 
Archers  trip  in,  preceded  by  forest  colours,  and  a 
pastoral  band  of  music.~\ 

Medley.  Well,  my  sprightly  lasses !  now  fall  in, 
and  we'll  soon  march  off  to  the  oak,  and  see  who's 
to  win  the  pretty  prize  heifer. 

SESTETTO.— Medley,  Bob,  and  Fema/e.4icAeri. 


Female 
Archers. 

Medley. 

Bob. 

Medley. 

Bob. 

Medley. 

F.  Arch. 
&Bob. 

Medley. 


Female 
Arohers. 

Medley. 
F.  Arch. 


r  Oh !  sweet 
<  But  mind. 


ar  J 


Mr.  Medley,  I  say. 


i_Come,  dear 
What  the  deuce  is  the  matter? 

Hoiv  neatly  they  prattle  ! 
If  you  keep  such  a  clatter — 

What  sweet  pretty  prattle! 
No  game  on  the  forest  will  stay — 

I  Oh,  fie! 

But  hence  it  will  fly. 

To  old  Nick,  in  a  trice,  to  get  out  of 
your  way. 

Oh !  sweet     ~% 

But  mind,     S  Mr.  Medley,  I  say. 

Come,  dear  j 

Now,  dont  stretch  your  lungs — 

We  mind  not  your  sneers. 


{ 


Medley.      For  to  all  your  glib  tongues. 
Little  hussies,  you  know, — 
F.  Arch.  I  „  J  , 

&  Bob.    5  ^'""*'  P*"*^^'  '^'  "*  ^''• 

Medley.      I've  only  but  one  pair  of  ears. 

Med.&Bob.  Pretty  dears! 

Female  Archers,  (All  talking  together.)  But  I 
say-,  Mr.  Medley!    Now,  dear  Mr.  Medley  !  &c. 

Medley,  Hallo!  why,  if  you  keep  up  this  clatter, 
I  tell  you  a^ain,  that  all  the  game  will  break  the 
bounds  of  the  forest.  Here,  Betsy  Blewit,  stand 
by  the  side  of  her:  very  well.  Sukey  Wheatsheaf, 
and  Jenny  Whitethorn,  you  are  next;  now  let  the 
rest  drop  in,  two  and  two.  But  where  the  deuce 
are  the  little  woodside  nymphs? 

Bob.  I'll  go  and  fetch  them,  brother. 

Medley,  Do,  Bob ;  tell  them  they'll  be  too  late, 
if  they  don't  put  their  best  foot  first.       [^Exit  Bob. 

Kitty.  Somebody,  I  see,  thinks  there'll  be  no 
sport  if  some  folks  aren't  here.  (All  laugh.) 

Medley.  Smartly  said,  Kitty.  I  don't  know  how 
they  may  shoot  an  arrow,  but  you  must  take  care, 
or  some  folks  will  hit  as  far  with  their  sparklers  as 
the  best  of  you.    Now,  strike  up,  pipers. 

AIR. — Medley. 

Come,  lasses,  follow  me, 
With  merry  glee. 
To  sports  of  woodland  archery. 

CHORUS  OF  FEMALE  ARCHERS. 

With  merry  glee. 
We'll  follow  thee. 
To  sports  of  woodland  archery. 

[Medley  puts  himself  at  their  head,  and  titey 
march  off  to  the  repeat  of  the  Chorus. 

Scene  TV.— The  Forest. 

Dolly  discovered,  with  her  bow,  8^c. 

Dolly.  Dear,  dear!  what  can  I  do'?  We  shall 
certainly  be  too  late.  And  you  will  not  go?  (Speak- 
ing to  Emily  behind.)    How  can  you  he  so  unkind? 

Enter  Bob. 

Bob.  Come,  come,  my  pretty  ones ;  they  are  all 
marched  to  the  ground,  with  music  and  streamers  ; 
and  by  this  time  her  ladyship,  Miss  Dinah,  is  there. 
Matt  sent  me  to  look  for  you.  But  where's  Miss 
Emily"? 

Dolly.  There  she  sits  under  that  tree,  and  won't 
budge  an  inoh  for  all  I  can  say  to  her. 

Enter  EmilY. 

Emily,  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me,  Dolly :  let  rao 
go  back;  say  I  am  unwell. 

Bob,  Now,  pray  you.  Miss  Emily,  come  along 
with  us ;  the  sight  will  be  worth  nothing  without 
you. 

GLEE. 

Hark!  the  bugle's  sylvan  strain, 
Calls  us  to  the  sportive  plain : 

Scene  of  artless  love! 
Shepherds  faithful  tales  advancing. 
Maidens'  hearts  in  transports  dancing, 
Happy  may  they  prove! 
How  blissful,  then,  the  wood-nymphs'  green  retreat. 
Where  love  and  innocence  enraptur'd  meet ! 

[Exeimt. 


Scene  5.] 


THE  WOODMAN. 


Scene  v.— View  of  the  Oak. 


Tents,  targets,  forest  colours,  8(c.  Female  Archers, 
^•c.  ranged  on  each  wing.  A  dance,  in  character, 
commences  on  Miss  Dl  CLACK  it's  entering,  and 
taking  her  seal  at  the  front  of  the  forest.  At  the 
close  of  the  dance,  MEDLEY  winds  his  bugle  horn, 
and  the  Female  Archers  take  their  respective 
posts. 

Miss  Dt.  (  Walking  down  through  the  ranks.)  Are 
tbey  all  liere?  are  they  all  ready'? 

Medley.  We  are  all  ready,  quite  ready,  madam. 
Where  the  deuce  can  my  little  hussies  be]  (Aside.) 

Miss  Di.  As  they  are  all  ready,  you  may  sound 
the  charge,  and  let  the  archery  commence,  though 
I  don't  knovr — (Medley  winds  his  bugle.) 

Enter  EMILY,  DoLLY,  and  Bob. 

Dolly.  (To  Emily.)  That's  her  ladyship.  Sir 
Walter's  cousin,  sitting  alone.  (Medley  observes 
them,  as  the  two  first  archers  stand  forth.) 

Medley.  Oh!  you're  come  at  last!  but  you've 
lost  your  turns  ;  so,  stay  here,  Dolly,  till  I  call  you  ; 
for  I  must  attend  the  targets.  (The  shooting  com- 
mences cross-ivays  at  targets  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  oak.  Medley  holding  in  his  hand  a  card,  on  which 
to  mark  the  different  shots. ) 

Medley.  (After  the  first  shots.)  Pretty  well, 
Kitty,  but  levelled  a  little  too  high.  Better,  much 
better,  Betsy  Blewitt ;  just  within  the  third  circle  : 
very  well,  indeed.  (After  two  other  shots.)  Oh  !  bad, 
very  bad!  (Tivo  others.)  Excellent!  well  done, 
Jenny!  within  three  inches  of  the  bull's  eye.  Let 
me  see  who'll  beat  that. 

Miss  Di.  AVho's  nearest.  Medley?  who's  near- 
est 1  who's  nearest] 

Medley.  Oh!  madam,  Jenny  Hawthorn,  hollow. 
(Shews  Miss  Dinah  the  marked  card;  while  the 
Female  Archers  march  to  music  for  their  arrows,  and 
return  to  different  sides.) 

Medley.  (Takes  Dolly  out  to  shoot.)  Now  for  it, 
now,  Dolly ! 

Miss  Di.  Don't  rattle  and  talk  so  fast.  Medley; 
you  confuse  them,  you  confuse  them;  besides,  if 
they — 

Medley.  Oh!  worst  of  all,  Dolly  !  No  heifer  for 
you,  Doll.  But  yon  think  a  good  husband  prize 
enough  for  one  day,  I  suppose!  (Apart.) 

Dolly.  Of  all  conscience,  Matt;  I  am  content. 

Enter  WlLFORD  and  CAPTAIN  O'DONNEL,  near 
the  oak. 

Wilford.  Where  is  the  perfidious  Emily? 

Captain.  Oh!  there  she  sits,  (pointing  to  Miss 
D«.)  just  as  unconcerned  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
at  all. 

Wilford.  (  Walking  towards  Miss  Di,  starts  back, 
and'turns  to  the  Captain.)  Why  add  mockery  to 
my  distress? 

Miss  Di.  Oh!  the  Captain's  here.  I'll  pretend 
not  to  observe  him.  (Aside.) 

Medley.  (On  Emily  advancing  to  shoot.)  Don't 
be  alarmed,  there's  a  dear. 

Captain.  But  here's  a  creature,  Wilford!  here's 
one  (beckoning  to  Wilford)  after  my  own  choice. 
(At  this  instant  Emily  shoots,  and  hits  the  centre  of 
the  target.    Bugle  sounds.) 

Medley.  She's  won  it!  she's  won  it! 

CHORUS. 

To  beauty's  shaft  the  prize  decree. 
In  strains  of  ancient  minstrelsy. 

(  Wilford  and  Emily  at  this  instant  beholdeach 
other ;  she  sinks  oh  Dolly's  arm ;  the  Cap- 
tain runs  and  supports  her.) 


Wilford.  Can  it  be  possible? 

Captain.  Oh!  very  possible:  keep  a  little  back. 
(To  Wilford.)  It's  only  a  small  flusteration  at  see- 
ing me;  'twill  soon  be  over:  see  how  she  revives 
at  the  sound  of  my  own  voice!  (Emily  recovers.) 

»ri//ord.  Oh!  my  Emily! 

Emily.  And  do  I  live  again  to  behold  mv  faithful 
Wilford? 

Medley.  Oh,  oh !  the  pretty  lost  lamb's  owned  at 
last!  the  plot  will  unravel  fast:  I  must  to  Sir 
Walter,  and,  by  a  full  confession,  secure  a  free 
pardon.  {Exit, 

MissDi.  What  is  the  matter?  what  is  the  cause 
of  this  confusion?  Pray,  sir,  how  have  I  deserved 
this  usage?  am  I  so  altered  that  you  don't  recol- 
lect me— don't  recollect  me?    Surely,  Captain — 

Captain.  Faith  and  troth!  for  the  matter  of  that, 
though  you  have  forgot  yourself,  I  know  you  well 
enough.  Miss  Emily,  and  all  your  pranks. 

MissDi.  Miss  Emily!  all  my  pranks!  What 
can  he  mean?  what  can  he  mean?  You  well  know, 
sir,  my  name  is  Dinah;  and  that  I  am  the  nearest 
relation  of  Sir  Walter  Waring ;  though  you  are  all 
conspiring  against  my  honour:  but  justice,  I  hope — 

[Exit. 

Captain.  Upon  my  conscience,  I  begin  to  fancy 
we  are  all  as  mad  as  wild  geese.  Harkye!  Wil- 
ford, is  it  you  or  me  that  this  bewitching  rogue  has 
beplundered  out  of  our  senses? 

Wilford.  It  is  I,  my  friend,  who  have  lost  mine 
in  love  and  admiration. 

AIR — Wilford. 

Oh!  tell  me,  memory,  no  more. 

What  woe  in  banishment  was  mine; 

What  pain  this  lab'ring  bosom  bore, 
Compell'd  its  treasure  to  re.sign. 

But  tell  me,  memory,  more  kind. 
The  envied  transports  I  regain  ; 

Record  them  on  my  grateful  mind. 
That  not  a  sorrow  may  remain. 

But  where  is  the  rustic  guardian  of  my  Emily? 

Efiter  Fairlop. 

Emily.  Here.  (Pointing  to  Fairlop.)  My  kind, 
disinterested  protector ! 

Fair.  Lack-a-day  !  what  is  all  this? 

Dolly.  Oh!  father,  Miss  Emily's  sweetheart's 
found,  and  this  is  he. 

Witf.  I  wish  I  could  express  the  obligations  I 
owe  to  yoQ. 

Fair.  Pooh,  pooh  !  why  do  yon  give  the  gentle- 
man all  this  trouble?  May  I  be  free  enough  to 
speak  a  word  of  ray  mind  ? 

Wilf.  By  all  means. 

Fair.  Then,  set  you,  sir,  as  much  store  by  this 
treasure  through  life,  (taking  her  hand)  as  I  have 
done  but  for  three  short  months,  and,  trust  a  plain 
man,  we  shall  all  be  sufficiently  rewarded. 

Wilf.  Generous  woodman!  Emily,  you  roost 
prevail  upon  your  adopted  sister  to  attend  you  to 
Wilford  Lodge. 

Emily.  What  say  yon,  my  dear  friend,  DoIIj? 

Enter  Medley. 

Medley.  Oh !  that's  impossible,  madam ;  she  may 
soon  have  a  house  full  of  children  of  her  own  to 
take  care  of.  (Conceitedly.) 

Emily.  How  is  all  this? 

Dolly.  The  audacious  wretch  coaxed  me  into  a 
kind  of  promise  this  morning;  and  I  can't  find  in 
my  heart  to  be  worse  than  ray  word. 

Captain.  Why,  then,  give  Dolly  the  prize-cow 
for  a  bride's  portion.  I  think,  Wilford,  you'll  not 
be  after  making  a  bull  of  that  now. 
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THE  WOODMAN. 


[ACT  III. 


Sni^^tR  Walter  Waring,  foUowedhy  Female 
■■■  ^'  Archers,  Sfc. 

■  Sir  W.  Come,  along,  come  along;  and  see  how 
I  administer  justice  among  them.  I  arrest  you  all 
in  my  own  name,  and  so  forth. 

Wilf.  Pray,  sir,  what  may  be  your  charge  against 
us?  (Smiling.)  It's  a  bailable  offence,  I  irust? 

Sir  W.  Yes,  if  you  put  in  your  appearance  at 
my  house,  where,  with  your  consent,  we'll  have  a 
merry  night  on't,  and  so  forth.  {Shaking  Wilford 
by  the  hand.) 

Dolly.  But,  perhaps.  Miss  Emily — 

Sir  W.  Won't  resist  my  authority,  when  she 
knows  I've  a  chaplain  at  hand,  who  can  sooa  bind 
her  over  to  good  behaviour  for  life. 

Captain.  Upon  my  conscience.  Sir  Walter,  but 
you  may  command  Arthur  O'Donnel,  Esquire. 
Give  me  your  hand,  my  old  buck;  it's  a  pleasanter 
thing  to  draw  a  cork  than  a  sword,  with  an  honest 
fellow,  at  any  time.  But,  harkye!  little  Mittimus, 
there'll  be  no  need  for  that  snap-dragon,  Miss 
Consumption  there,  to  be  one  of  the  party. 

Wilf.  {To  Fair.')  But,  my  best  of  friends,  with 
your  permission,  we'll  transplant  you  to  a  larger 
farm,  where  you  may  acquire  the  means  of  extend- 
ing your  benevolence. 

Fair.  With  thanks  for  your  kindness,  sir,  as  my 
landlord's  ill  will  is  blown  over,  I'll  live  and  die 
by  my  native  woodside.  But,  before  you  rob  me 
and  Dolly  of  our  pretty  companion,  and  depart, 
stop  at  our  cottage  by  the  way,  and  if  you  can 
break  bread  with  a  lowly  man,  you  shall  have  his 
blessing  into  the  bargain. 

CHORUS. 

Tune  the  pipe,  and  strike  the  tabor. 
Quickly  join  their  faithful  hands; 

This  is  not  a  time  for  labour, 

While  young  joy  on  tiptoe  stands. 


Sir  Walter  Waring  to  Emily. 

Justice  bids  me  now  befit  you. 

Blind  to  all  your  roguish  charms  ; 

So,  I'll  certainly  commit  you — 
To  an  honest  husband's  arms. 

Tune  the  pipe,  tfc. 

DUETT.— Wilford  and  Emily. 

Fearless  now  our  vows  are  plighted, 

Hence  the  clouds  of  sorrow  fly  ; 
Love  and  constancy  united. 

Thus  restore  a  tranquil  sky. 

Tune  the  pipe,  3[C. 

DUETT.— Dolly  and  Medley. 
Med .    Dolly,  mind  you  love  me  dearly. 
Dolly.      Never  fear,  if  you  are  true. 

Doll;.  cSg,'  \  ^  '^"  '"*"  ^"'  9"«*'"'y' 
Both.      Sulky  fits  will  never  do. 

Tune  the  pipe,  S[C, 
Captain  O'Donnel. 
Marriage,  'faith  I  's  a  pretty  notion. 

If  you  could  but  change  a  wife; 
But  a  soldier  loves  promotion. 
Not  a  warm  campaign  for  life. 

Tune  the  pipe,  Sfc. 
Fairlop, 
Though  my  woodland  thus  you  plunder. 

Of  the  sweetest  plant  that  grew. 
At  the  loss  I  cannot  wonder: 
May  it  better  thrive  with  you  ! 

FULL  CHORUS. 

Tune  the  pipe,  and  strike  the  taber. 
Quickly  join  their  faithful  hands; 

This  is  not  a  time  for  labour. 

While  young  joy  on  tip-toe  stands. 

f^Exeunt. 
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